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Aet.  I.— The  Ballad  :  It»  Naiureand  Lite- 
rary Affinities. 

(1.)  Scottish  Ballad*  and  Soni/B,  Historical 
and  Tradiliotmri/.  Edited  by  J  AM  a  a 
Maidhbbt.     Two  Tola.     1868. 

(2.)  The  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Edited  by 
William  Edmondstoumb  Aytoun,  D.C.L. 
1858. 

(3.)  The  Romantic  Scottish  Ballads,  their 
Epoch  and  Authorship.  By  Rodbrt 
Chambebs,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.     18fi9. 

(4.)  The  Romaniie  Scottish  Jiallads  and 
the  Lady  Wardlaw  Heresy.  By  Norval 
Clykk.     1B59. 

(5.)  Beliques  of  Ajieient  English  Poeti-y. 
By  Thomas  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dromore,     1765. 

(6.)  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Col- 
lected by  Sir  Waltke  Scott,  Baronet. 
1803. 

Thk  name  Ballad  was  long  ago  divorced 
from  the  thing  which  it  originally  designat- 
ed. No  one  now  associates  with  tlie  word 
Uie  idea  of  a  dance-nong,  which  radically  be- 
longs to  it  In  its  congeners  ballet  and  ball, 
the  primary  ide&  of  dancing  is  still  preserved. 
Bnt,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  of  peace,  rival 
claims  seem  to  have  been  settled  nere  on.  the 
principle  of  mutnal  concession.  The  ballad 
has  resigned  the  dancing  to  the  ballet  and  the 
ball ;  and  they,  in  exchange,  have  abandon- 
ed the  singing  to  the  ballad.  The  combina- 
tion of  singing  and  dancing  is,  of  coorse, 
perfectly  natural.  It  is  as  natoral  that  exD- 
berant  feeUng  sliould  bo  expressed  by  rhyth- 
mical movements  of  the  whole  body  as  by 
rhythmical  movements  of  its  most  expressive 
oi^n — the  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  most  reason- 
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able  of  all  that  the  two  modes  of  motion 
should  harmoniously  combine. 
■  In  fact,  this  union  is  found  pervading  the 
primitive  entertainments  of  most  nations. 
The  wild  '  whoop  *  of  the  Indian  in  his  war 
dance,  and  the  '  Iialoo '  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lander in  the  mad  whirl  of  his  reel,  are  alike 
inarticulate  ballads,  expressing  in  tbo  one 
case  sav^;e  triumph,  in  tbe  other  exuberant 
mirth.  One  traveller  describes  to  us  the 
simple  custom  of  the  FaroGse,  who  '  recreate 
themselves  with  a  pidn  danct?,  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  singing  the  while 
some  old  champion's  ballad.'  Another  tells 
us  how  his  peaceful  arrival  on  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  was  celebrated  by  an  ex- 
tempore lay,  which  had  for  its  rhythmical  ac- 
companiment the  dancing  and  merry-making 
of  the  children  who  performed  it  But  it  is 
in  connection  with  primitive  religious  services 
that  tlie  union  of  singing  and  dancing  ia 
most  strikingly  illustrated,  and  that  chiefly 
among  Eastern  nations,  from  the  days  of 
Miriam  and  David  to  those  of  the  Greek 
dithyrambic  choras,  and  from  the  Greek 
chorus  to  the  Moslem  dervishes,  and  Egyp- 
tian alme  and  Indian  bayaderes  of  our  own 

This  is  in  itself  a  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  we  refer  to  it  now  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  widely  the  term 
with  which  we  arc  dealing  has  departed 
from  its  original  application.  For  the  ballad 
long  ago  reserved  itself  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular department  of  literature,  using  Ian- 
gu^e,  spoken  or  written,  as  the  only  medium 
through  which  its  thoughts  are  expressed. 

But,  even  in  its  literary  application,  great 
liberties  have  been  taken  witn  the  term.     It 
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bits  been  applied,  even  in  the  eiunc  aji;e,  to 
works  of  the  most  diverse  character.  In 
England  this  confasion  reached  its  climax  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  names  hook 
and  ballet  appear  to  have  l>een  nsed  indiHe- 
rently  for  nearly  every  kind  of  UteraryprOf 
duct,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  A  long 
poem  in  'The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,'. enti- 
tled '  The  Murninge  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingham '  (apparently  a  popular  epitome 
of  Sackville's  famous  '  Complaint,')  is  called 
a  ballad.  About  the  same  time  there  ap- 
peared a  versified  history  taken  from  the 
*  Rcimance  of  Alexander ; '  that,  also,  is 
called  a  ludlad.  Sometimes  a  ballad  is  a 
work  wholly  written  in  prose  ;  sometimes  it 
ia  a  play,  or  an  interlude.  Many  ballads  are 
religious  works,  for  in  I56I  there  wa!i  pub- 
isbed  '  A  new  Ballet  of  Four  of  the  Com- 
mandmeulB,'  and  a  few  years  later  we  have 
a  ballad  on  '  Tlie  Seventeenth  Chapter  of 
Genesis.'  John  Hall's  'Courte  of  Vertue' 
(1664)  contains  'Holy  and  spiritual  songs, 
sonneii,  psalms,  ballet*,  and  snort  sentences, 
as  well  of  holy  scripture  as  others.'  Again, 
some  of  Skelton's  poeras  are  called  '  Satirical 
Ballads ; '  and  a  famous  poem  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  Reformation  doctrines  is  called 
'The  ballad  of  Luther,  the  Pope,  a  Cardinal, 
and  a  Husbandman '  (1550).  Long  before 
this,  John  Gower  had  presented  fifty  MS. 
French  sonneta  to  Henry  IV.:  they  were 
called,  and  are  still  known  as,  the '  Cinquante 
Ballades.'  Eighty  years  later  we  find  (^aiton 
applying  the  designation  'the  Ballad  Koyal ' 
to  the  raeasnrc  in  which  Benedict  Brough 
translated  Cato's  '  Morals.'  In  more  recent 
times  we  haveWarton  characterizing  as  a' cel- 
ebrated ballad' the  satirical  medley  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  entitled- Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green.'  This  laxity  has  descendexl  to  our 
own  day,  for  wo  still  apply  the  tcnn  '  ballad ' ! 
indiscriminately  to  lays  and  legends,  to  ro- 
tsauces  and  rhapsodies,  to  love  lyrics  and 
sentimental  songs,  and,  with  least  propriety 
of  all,  to  those  weakest  of  all  weak  produc- 
tions, the  nondescript  ballads  of  the  modern 
concert  room. 

It  were  rash  to  conclude  that  this  confu- 
sion is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  caprice. 
It  is  due  mainly  to  the  altered  conditions  un- 
der which,  at  different  stages  in  tlie  history 
of  thought  and  of  civilization,  the  same  kind 
of  literary  work,  or  literature  with  the 
same  end  and  aim,  is  produced.  There  is  a 
certain  method  nnderfying  the  madness  or 
licence  which  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
common  bond  which  unites  and  harraoniies 
these  widely  diverse  literary  products  is, 
that  they  all  appealed,  though  in  different 
ways,  to  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment  of 
their  time.     At   one   time    this    sentiment 
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might  be  most  easily  reached  through  the 
medium  of  prose;  at  another  time  through 
that  of  verse  :  at  one  time  by  means  of  ^m- 
pie  narrative ;  at  another  time  by  means  of 
reQection  and  sntire.  In  one  age  the  sen- 
timent connected  itself  with  civil  and  social 
affairs,  in  another  with  ecclesiastical  and  re- 
ligious politics.  But  in  every  case  the  lite- 
rary instniment  employed  to  quicken  the 
popular  enthusiasm  is  called  a  ballad. 
Add  now  to  this  limitation  of  the  term  to 
popular  literature  its  further  restriction  to 
poetry,  and  we  shall  approach  very  near  to 
the  modern  application  of  tlie  word.  For 
there  is  a  special  branch  of  our  poetical  lite- 
rature to  which  by  common  consent  the  oame 
ballad  expressly  belongs — works  poMassing  a 
character  as  distinct  as  the  metrical  roman- 
ces or  the  rhyming  chronicles,  as  the  old 
dramatists  or  the  I^kc  poets. 

If,  then,  equally  discarding  ancient  distor- 
tions and  modern  limitations,  we  examine 
with  care  that  very  considerable  body  of  our 
poetical  literature,  on  which  under  the  fami- 
liar name  of  'onr  ballads'  we  not  unreason- 
ably pride  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  it 
possesses  three  main  distingnishing  ehsrac^ 
teristics.  These  poems  are  tiarratiee  in  sub- 
stance; they  are  lyrical  in  form,  and  they 
are  Iraditionary  in  origin. 

First  the  true  ballad  is  a  narrative  poom. 
It  tells  a  connected  story.  It  lias  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  deals  with 
stirring  events  ortouching  incidents.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  popular  ear,  and  goes  directly  to 
the  popular  heart  It  commemorates  the 
achievements  of  great  warriors  or  of  national 
heroes.     Its   end   was  both  historical    and 

f  radical,  and  practical  in  being  historical. 
or  it  was  the  express  aim  of  the  ballad  not 
merely  to  interest  and  amuse  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  not  merely  to  ex- 
press the  popular  estimate  of  the  heroes 
wi)oae  triumphs  it  celebrates,  but  also,  and 
very  specially,  to  hold  up  these  heroea  as 
ensamples  to  be  followed,  and  to  inspire  the 
auditors  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  emulate 
their  deeds  of  prowess,  and  so  to  stimulate 
popular  enthusiasm  and  national  spirit  in 
rude  times.  Sir  Thilip  Sidney  well  describes 
the- effect  of  such  recitals  in  kindling  the 
heroic  spirit  when  he  says,  '  1  never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  thut  I 
found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with 
a  trumpet,' 

The  narrative  ballad  thus  presents  us  with 
heroes  and  heroines,  with  lords  and  ladies, 
with  fairies  and  demigods, — for  these  were 
credulous  times, — or  with  plain  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  work-a-day  world,  in  whose  fate, 
as  in  that  of  the  characters  of  a  play,  we 
feel  the  most  absorbing  interest. 
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But,  in  order  to  mark  off  the  ballad  from 
other  narrative  poems, — from  poetical  roman- 
ces, rbyming  chronicles,  and  epics  of  tlie 
greater  sort, — we  must  add  that  the  ballad 
fimita  its  subject  to  a  single  incident.  It  is 
nmpU  in  ita  plan  and  action,  not  complex. 
It  tells  a  connected  tvtory,  but  only  one  story. 
Dot  an  intenroTbn  neries  of  stories,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  incident  which  it  narrates 
most  possess  in  itself  enoaeh  of  interest  and 
body  to  enable  it  to  stand  by  itself  as  the 
sole  subject  of  a  complete  poem. 

Stamdli/,  the  true  ballad  is  a  lyrical 
poiim.  It  was  originally  composed  with  the 
^cial  view,  not  of  being  read  or  studied  in 
private,  but  of  being  recited,  chanted,  or 
mag  before  an  audience  more  or  less  public. 
Of  coarse,  in  determining  the  natnre  of  the 
ballad,  the  lyrical  feature  mnst  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  fcatares  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,  while  every  true  ballad  is  a 
lyric,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  lyric  is  a 
ballad. 

The  lyrical  character  of  the  ballad  was  no 
Bccident&l  or  artificial  charm  added  to  ic  to 
set  it  off  to  greater  advantage.  It  was  an 
emential  condition  of  its  existence  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  publication.  For  bal- 
lads are  originatly  the  literary  products  of  a 
primitive  and  anlettered  race.  They  are,  in 
a  very  true  sense,  the  nursery  rhymes  of  a 
people.  In  the  nation,  as  in  the  individual, 
the  opening  and  unsophisticated  mind  of 
childhood  delights  in  incidents  and  adven- 
tures; and  it  takes  the  greatest  delight  in 
these  when  they  are  narrated  in  the  metrical 
form.  It  lisps  in  numbers,  because  numbers 
most  naturally  and  fitly  come.  For  the  old 
ballads  were  not  at  first  written  down.  The 
likelihood  is  that  their  authors  could  not 
write,  and  that  their  auditors  could  not  have 
read  the  ballads  if  they  had  been  written. 
They  were,  therefore,  composed  in  the  head, 
and  committed  to  memory  verse  by  verse  as 
they  were  composed  ;  and  they  were  pe- 
nieed,  in  the  first  instance,  and  probably  for 
generations  afterwards,  through  the  ear 
alone.  A  lyrical  form,  therefore,  would  be 
an  immense  convenience  both  to  the  per- 
formers and  to  the  audience.  Add  to  this 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  such  primitive  pro- 
diictJons,  not  merely  to  afford  entertainment, 
but  also,  and  indeed  chiefly,  to  stir  and  keep 
alive  a  sentiment  of  heroism  ;  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  nee  that  the  lyrical  form  was  not  only 
a  convenience,  but  a  means  of  greatly  enhanc- 
iDgthe  influence  of  the  ballad  minstrels. 

Though  these  minstrels  and  their  calling 
latterly  fell  into  disrepute,  they  have  weighty 
clwms  upon  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
Tiey  were  long  the  only  custodiers  of  our 
popular  Uterature.    W«   are    indebted    to 


them  also  for  many  of  those  simple  and  pri- 
mitive melodies  which  fonn  the  foundation 
of  our  national  music,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Before  literature  becanie  a  separate 
aud  recognised  calling,  they  were  the  pro- 
fessional authors  of  their  day  and  generation. 
When  books  and  newspapers  were  yet  un- 
known, they  furnished  the  '  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle '  of  their  time.  Before 
schools  were  planted,  or  schoolmasters  were 
abroad,  they  difiused,  not  only  news,  but  in- 
telligence in  the  higher  sense,  and  were,  even 
more  than  the  clergy,  the  true  educators  of 
thepeople. 

Tne  minstrels  were  for  long  esteemed  and 
rewarded  according  to  their  deserts.  As  they 
made  their  periodical  circuits  of  the  country, 
they  were  received,  in  castle  and  in  hamlet, 
with  hearty  welcome.  No  picture  of  me- 
diaeval life  is  more  interesting,  or  more 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  time,  thao 
that  in  which  we  see  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  castle,  with  their  retiuners  and  faithful 
hounds,  gathered  attheclose  of  the  day  round 
some  wandering  bard  in  the  great  baronial 
hall,  while  he,  sweeping  the  coords  of  his 
harp,  pours  forth  his  stream  of  melody, — 
now  swelling  into  a  tide  of  triumph  as  lie 
celebrates  deeds  of  derring-do,  now  sinking 
into  soft  and  tender  cadences,  while  he  n- 
counts  some  tate  of  thrilling  pathos,  or  of 
ill-requited  love. 

But  many  a  great  house  had '  its  own 
special  minstrel,  as  an  indispensable  and 
well-paid  member  of  the  establishment  In- 
deed, one  of  the  chief  entertainments  of  the 
Norman  barons  was  to  listen  to  the  romantic 
and  martial  adventures  of  their  ancestors, 
recited  by  their  paid  n  istrcla  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  pe  guisite  of  those  ba- 
ronial miustrels,  that  t  ey  were  allowed  to 
travel  to  neighbouring  .nonasteries  and  '  as- 
sist'at  their  profane  entetainments.  Onsncb 
occasions  their  services  \i  tie  not  only  more 
highly  esteemed  than  those  of  the  clergy  by 
the  general  public,  who  usually  preferred 
amusement  to  instruction,  but  they  were 
sometimes  better  remunerated  by  the  clerical 
directors  of  the  entertainments  themselves. 
Of  this,  Warton  mentions  some  curious  in- 
stances ; 

'  In  the  year  1430,  at  the  annual  feast  of  the 
fraternity  or  the  Holie  Chossfi  at  Abingdon,  a 
town  Id  Berkshire,  twelve  priestfl  each  received 
fourpeneefor  Binding  tkdit^e;  and  the  same  num- 
ber or  minstrels  were  rewarded  each  with  (iw 
thillingg  iindfoaj'pence,  beside  diet  and  horse- 
meat.  Some  of  these  minstrels  came  only  from 
Maydenliithe,  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  some  county.  In  the  year 
1441,  eight  priests  were  hired  from  Coventry 
to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly  obit  in  the 
church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Maxtoke ; 
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as  were  bix  min.strels,  oiled  UrHi,  bclon^ng  to 
the  family  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  IWcd  in  the 
adjoining  castle  of  Maxtoke,  to  Bmg,  harp,  and 
play,  in  the  hall  of  the  monastery,  during  the 
extraordinary  refection  allowed  to  the  monks 
on  that  anniversary.  JW  shilling!  were  given 
to  the  priests,  and  four  to  the  minstrels ;  and 
ths  latter  are  said  to  have  supped  in  eamera 
pieta,  or  the  painted  chnmber  of  the  convent, 
with  ths  sub-prior,  on  which  occasion  the 
chamberlain  furnished   eight   massy   tapers  of 

Tbe  custom  of  having  minstrels  attached 
to  noble  bouses,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Clinton, 
was  common  amongst  tbe  Norman  baron?, 
whoBe  retuners  included  eereral  singers  and 
harpers,  just  as  pipers  to  this  day  have  tbeir 
recognised  place  in  the  household  of  a  High- 
land chieft^n. 

But  the  reference  to  the  Maidenhead  min- 
strels who  performed  at  Abingdon  reminds  us 
that  in  those  times  everj  considerable  town  had 
its  complement  of  singers,  harpers,  tale-tellers, 
and  fiddlera,  supported  out  of  its  revenues. 
What  were  the  ordinary  or  regular  entertain- 
ments in  which  they  took  part,  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely know ;  bat  the  services  which  they  ren- 
dered on  great  occasions  are  often  minutely 
recorded.  '  It  seems,'  says  Tytler.  '  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  Scotland,  aa  old  at  least 
aa  Alexander  III.,  that  when  tbe  sovereign 
made  his  progress  throneli  the  country,  mio' 
strels  and  singers  received  him  on  his  entrance 
into  the  towns,  and  accompanied  him  when 
he  took  his  departure  ;  and  we  find  Edward 
I.,  in  his  triumphal  journey  tlirough  the 
land  in  129t>,  paying  certain  sums  of  money 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  same  melodious 
reception.' 

But  most  highly  favoured  of  all  were  the 
minstrels  attached  to  the  court,  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.  In  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Scotland,  quoted  by  Professor 
Aytoun,  no  entry  is  so  common  as  that  of 
payments  to  tinkers  and  lutorx,  '  at  the 
kinge's  commande.'  These  records  afford 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  traditionary  poetry  and  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  minstrels  were  held  iu  early 
times.  But  no  circumstance  attested  by 
them  is  more  gratifying  than  the  fact  that 
Blind  Harry,  the  chronicler  of  tbe  deeds  of 
Wallace,  *  who  must  then,'  as  Aytoun  says, 
'  have  been  in  extreme  old  age,  was  a  regu- 
lar stipendiary  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plishea  king,  who  fell  in  the  midst  of  his 
chivalry,  at  Flodden.'  '  Whether  Bruce 
himself,'  saya  Tytler,  '  was  a  proficient  in 
music,    the    favourite    accomplishment    of 
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many  a  knight  in  those  days,  ia  not  known, 
but  he  undoubtedly  kept  bis  minstrels.' 

At  the  English  court,  the  institution  of 
minstrelsy  was  still  more  liberally  maintain- 
ed. Henry  III.  had  not  only  his  royal 
minstrel  or  jocutalor,  and  his  harper,  but  be 
had  also  in  his  train  a  French  poet  called 
Henri/  the  Vernfier,  to  whom,  on  severed 
occasions,  the  salary  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings a-year  was  paid.  Then  we  all  know 
the  story  of  Robert  Baston,  a  minstrel 
whom  Edward  11.  took  with  him  to  Scot- 
land, to  sing  his  triumph  over  Bruce,  but 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner 
at  Bannockbum,  when,  for  his  ransom, 
he  was  compelled,  Balaam -like,  to  bless 
those  whom  he  had  come  to  curee.  Rich- 
ard L,  himself  a  noted  troubadour,  had  se- 
veral Freuch  minstrels  in  his  pay,  of  whom 
tradition  gives  the  foremost  place  to  Blon- 
dcU,  whose  voice  and  harp  are  said  to  have 
enchanted  hin  royal  master  out  of  prison. 

Both  the  universities  and  tbe  nmnasleries 
were,  for  a  time  at  least,  amongst  tho  pat- 
rons of  minstrelsy.  In'  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  William  of  Wykeham  eojoio- 
ing  the  scholars  both  of  New  College.  Ox- 
ford, and  of  Winchester,  to  amuse  them- 
selves on  festival  days  with  songs,  and  reci- 
tations of  chronicles, — with  cantUiaetB,  poe- 
tnata,  reffnorum  chronica,  &jid  the  mtrabilia 
mundi, — the  last  a  collection  of  legends 
brought  by  the  crusaders  from  the  East,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  MtrveilUa 
du  monde.  It  seems  certain  that  many  of 
the  rhymes  which  the  professional  minstrels 
hawked  about  the  country,  were  the  produc- 
tion of  monks  in  their  leisure  hours.  Mo- 
nastic libraries  abounded  in  romantic 
rhymes.  'Guy  of  Warwick'  was  written 
by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  monk ;  why  not, 
then,  many  of  the  lesser  rhymes !  A  friar 
in  '  The  Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plow- 
man '  is  said  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  <  Rimes  of  Robin  Hood '  and  '  Ran- 
dal of  Chester,'  than  with  his  Paternoster, 

But  in  course  of  time  a  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  the  clerical  dream.  The  clei^y 
grew  to  be  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the 
minstrels,  and  of  the  influence  which  they 
CJicrcised  over  the  people.  And  unfortu- 
nately the  Church  had  good  reason  for 
putting  their  rivals  under  the  ban  ;  for  the 
latter  yielded  only  too  readily  to  the  temp- 
tations to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
were  so  often  associated  with  scenes  of  riot 
and  excess,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  at- 
tribute such  scenes  to  tbe  influence  of  their 
Eerfonnances.  Accordingly  the  minstrels 
ecame  identified  with  revelry  and  dissipa- 
tion. Their  calling  fell  into  disrepute. 
They  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the   social 
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Bcale,  The  noble  K$p  (shaper)  and  mCiker 
degenerated  into  the  mirth -caiieine; 
naa  and  buffoon.  The  romantic  jongleur 
gave  place  to  the  handicraft  juggler,  pure 
and  simple.  And  at  last,  in  Queen  Mary'f 
time,  when  books  aa  well  as  readers  be- 
came more  common,  they  were  by  Act  of 
Parliament  subjected  to  the  same  penalties 
as '  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggare.' 

It  ia  sad  to  leave  in  such  company  the 
^nd  old  minstrels,  whose  career  as  a  class 
is  encnisted  with  so  many  fine  poetical  and 
historical  associations.  But  this  great 
change  should  not  make  us  forget  the  im- 
portant serrices  which,  in  their  palmier 
days,  they  rendered  both  to  national  litera- 
tnre  and  to  national  music  !t  were  cer- 
tainly au  injustice  to  their  memory  were  we 
to  forget  that  to  their  labours  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  perfecting  of  the  lyrical 
element  which  is  an  essential  one  in  the  dp- 
fiottion  of  ballad  poetry. 

Thirdly,  the  traditionary  element  in  bal- 
lad literature — the  fact  that  these  poems 
mnst  have  floated  about  for  years,  some- 
times for  generations,  before  they  were  fin- 
ed down  by  the  strict  laws  of  literary  form 
— is  the  feature  which  marks  off  the  ballad 
most  distinctly  from  all  other  forms  of  po- 
etry. To  this  circumstance  we  owe  that 
Hfnplicity  of  thought  which  indeed  was  a 
Mcessary  condition  of  the  existence  of 
works  which  lived  only  in  the  memory,  and 
which  were  perused  only  by  the  ear.  Their 
forcible  plainness  and  directness  of  lan- 
gn^e  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Thence, 
also,  they  derived  their  representative  charac- 
ter; for  the  true  ballad  was  less  the  expres- 
Hon  of  the  feelings  of  the  inividual  poet, 
than  it  was  the  natural  oatoome  of  the  life  and 
thoaght  of  the  people,  blossoraing  in  song. 
This  is  the  secret,  too,  of  the  educative  power 
of  the  ballads.  For  long  they  were  the  only 
means  of  intellectual  culture  which  the 
a)3«s  of  the  people  enjoyed.  The  minstrels 
were  their  teachers.  They  stored  their  me- 
mories, they  trained  their  minds,  they 
moulded  their  spirits,  and  discharged  a 
faoction  which,  in  Scotland  at  least,  has 
been  performed  in  later  times  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  And  this  is,  no  doubt,  what 
the  '  very  wise '  friend  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toQD  meant  when  he  said,  in  the  trite  words 
generally  attributed  to  Saltoun  himself — '  if 
a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  bal- 
lads, he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a  nation.' 

Such  tieing  the  true  nature  of  the  ballad 
— oarraHve,  lyrical,  and  traditionary — it  is 
not  wonderful  that  its  origin  and  early  his- 
tory shoold  themselves  be  matters  of  tradi- 
tion  and  inference,  rather  than  of  well-as- 


certained fact.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ballad  has  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  development,  not  only  of  na- 
tional poetry,  but  of  national  literature  in  all 
its  great  departments — excepting,  of  course, 
that  of  speculation  and  abstract  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ballad  is  the  true 
spring-head  of  history.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  earliest  national  litera- 
ture of  ail  countries  has  been  some  kind  of 
ballad  poetry.  It  is  reasonable,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  tliat  it  should  have  been  so. 
Tlierc  is,  indeed,  no  fact  which  modem  re- 
search and  philosophic  criticism  have  more 
satisfactorily  established  than  this, — that 
the  streams  of  authentic  history,  when 
traced  far  enough,  have  their  source  in  re- 
mote uplands,  where  the  head-waters  are 
lost  m  wildering  mazes  of  tradition  and  ro- 
mance. This  is  now  so  well  understood, 
and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  its 
statement  is  a  mere  commonplace  of  criti- 
cism. In  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  this  view,  promulgated  in  the  last 
century  by  Perizonius,  and  elaborated  more 
recently  by  Niebuhr,  Thirlwall,  Maiden,  Ar- 
nold, and  Mommsen,  has  been  thoroughly 
popularized  by  Macaulay  in  his  vivid  lays, 
which  are  simply  conjectural  baihids, — ex- 
amples in  modern  dress  of  the  kind  of  sto- 
ries which  ent«r  so  largely  into  the  woof  of 
Livy's  narrativo. 

But  the  same  thing  which  is  true  of  the' 
early  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  is 
demonstrably  true  of  the  great  nations  of 
modem  Europe, — of  England  and  Germa- 
ly,  as  well  as  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
oetrical  chronicles,  often  fabolous  and  in- 
credible, in  which  their  history  has  its 
springs,  abound  in  ■  romantic  incidents,  for 
which  their  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  indebtedness  to  traditionary  and  popu- 
lar songs.  From  the  chronicles,  these  le- 
gends have  been  transferred  bodily  to  the 
lages  of  such  accepted  modem  historians  as 
lurae  ;  so  that  historical  critics  are  forced, 
for  example,  to  deal  with  many  passages  in 
the  early,  ay,  and  even  in  the  later  history 
of  England,  much  as  Niebuhr  dealt  with  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  There  is  no  doubt 
great  temptation  to  carry  this  historical 
scepticism  too  far — a  temptation  which  cri- 
tics of  the  iconoclastic. school  find  it  hard  to 
resist.  Yet,  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  many  of  the  most  romantic  charac- 
ters and  scenes  in  the  early  histoty  of  Eu- 
rope must,  with  however  much  regret,  be 
given  up  aa  either  wholly  or  partially  my- 
thical. But  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  traditionary  element  has  only  vitiat- 
ed history,  by  introducing  matter  which 
has  distorted  its  aspect  and  polluted  its 
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stream.  True  to  some  cxtont  in  the  lower 
and  literal  sense  ;  very  far  from  true  id  the 
bigher  spirit  For  these  olementa,  even 
when  tlieir  fictitious  character  has  beeii 
most  clearly  demonstrated,  have  an  histori- 
cal valuo  of  their  owd.  Particular  facts 
may  be  questionable,  detnils  may  be  exag- 
gerated ;  but  the  broad  picture  is,  no  doubt, 
essentially  true.  Moreover,  these  traditions 
vtrs  history  to  the  people  who  accepted  and 
cherished  thorn, — aJl  the  history  they  had. 
If  they  were  regarded  in  no  other  %ht  than 
aa  an  embodiment  of  primitive  feelings  and 
beliefs,  as  a  confession  of  the  historical 
faith  of  mde  times,  they  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  student  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man thought.  Even  the  scientific  historian, 
therefore,  may  no  more  ignore  traditionary 
ballads  than  the  geologist  may  ignore' the 
moraines  and  erratic  boulders  which  testify 
to  the  existence  and  operation  of  powerful 
agencies  which  were  at  work  in  prehistoric 
times. 

The  relations  of  the  Drama  to  balUd  po- 
etry are  quite  as  distinctly  marked  aa  those 
of  history.  We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
well-knovfn  fact  of  certain  great  plays — 
such  as  '  King  Lear'  and  *  The  Merchant  of 
Venice' — being  so  far  indebted  to  earlier 
ballads  for  their  plot  or  story  ;  or  to  such 
confessions  as  tliCB!  of  Aeschylus  (important 
though  they  be)  that  his  dramas  were  but 
scraps  from  the  great  feaat  of  Homer.  We 
refer  to  the  drama  as  a  distinct  institution, 
regarded  both  as  a  public  perfonnnnoe  and 
as  a  department  of  poetry. 

Now  it  ifl  plain  that  whenever  dialogue 
was  introduced  into  the  ballads,  and  when 
the  minstrels,  in  reciting  them,  set  them  off 
by  mimicry  and  action,  so  as  to  give  indivi- 
duality to  the  characters  of  the  story,  the 
whole  performance  became  a  drama  in  mi- 
niature. And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Greek  drama  was  in  its  earliest  sT«ge.  Both 
comedy  and  tragedy  had  a  distinctly  lyrical 
origin,  in  the  services  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.  At  first  a  mere  inter- 
lude, probably  for  the  relief  of  the  chorus 
as  muuh  as  for  the  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience, the  dramatic  performance  ultimately 
assumed  the  first  place,  and  the  chorus  be- 
came subservient  and  tributary.  For  a  time 
the  story  was  appropfiately  connected  with 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  Dionysos;  but  it 
aoon  took  a  wider  range,  embracing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aescliylos,  the  great  cycle  of 
Hellenic  legends.  But  in  the  first  instance, 
and  indeed  for  long,  the  performance  was 
purely  a  jMoce  of  minstrelsy.  The  earliest 
plays,  both  comedies  and  tragedies,  were 
performed  or  recited  by  a  single  actor.    Dry- 


len,  speaking  as  a  dramatist,  puts  this  well, 
n  one  of  his  prologues,  when  he  says : — 

Theapis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art. 
At  country  wakes  tvng  balladi  from  a  carl.' 
The  cart  is  admitted  to  be  an  anachronism  j 
for  the  couplet  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well- 
known  line  of  Horace  : — 
DicituretpiatMtrwvexissepocinataThespis,'— 
n  which  the  Roman  poet  adopts  the  error, 
common  in  his  day,  of  ascribing  to  Thespis 
the  wagon,  or  moveable  scaffold  of  Susariou, 
the  first  comic  dramatist  Thespis  had,  no 
doubt,  a  stable  onoagh  stage.  But  what  we 
have  to  notice  is  the  very  accurate  deacrip- 
tion  which  both  Horace  and  Dryden  give  of 
what  Thespis  did — not  what  he  did  it  on,  or 
from.  And  what  he  did  was  to  sing  ballads. 
Now  the  claim  of  Thespis  to  be  considered 
the  father  of  Greek  tragedy  consista  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  the  first  to  put  a 
separate  actor  on  the  stage,  in  the  shape  of 
the  exarch  or  choral  leader,  who  recited  his 
story  in  the  intervals  of  the  dithyrambic  cho- 
rus. The  performance  of  the  earliest  Greek 
comedies  by  an  individual  actor,  already  in- 
cidentally referred  t«,  is  an  eqnidly  notorions 
fact  of  literary  history.  Now,  these  single 
actors,  in  whose  representations  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  originated,  were  but  ballad  min- 
strels of  a  higher  sort,  who  gavo  greater  ef- 
fect to  their  recitals  by  adopting  histrionic 
devices. 

In  the  history  of  the  drama  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, we  are  able  to  note  a  distinct  stage  at 
which  the  religious  entertainments  that  led  to 
it  were  of  a  purely  lyrical  and  didactic  char- 
acter. Before  they  attained  to  a  r^ular  dra- 
matic form  tl^y  consisted  of  processions  and 
set  scenes,  which  were  illustrated  by  lyrical 
recitations  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  lives  of  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  sainla. 
Sometimes  these  songs  or  sacred  ballads  were 
introduced  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass : 
sometimes,  as  in  France,  in  the  more  ques- 
tionable  spectacles  of  the  Featt  of  the  Au 
(of  Balaam)  and  the  Feast  of  Fooh ;  some- 
times,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  in  tbe 
festival  of  the  Boy-Biahop.  The  undoubted 
fact  seems  to  l>e  that,  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  tbe  minstrels  at  fairs  and  festivals, 
tlie  clergy,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  their 
rivals,  turned  actors  themselves,  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  profane  and  often  ribald  enter- 
tainments of  the  minstrels,  stories  from  the 
legends  of  tbe  stunts,  and  from  the  Bible 
itself.  At  one  time  the  minstrels  were  al- 
lowed to  entertain  the  people  on  Sundays 
vrith  monkish  legends,  which  they  sang  to  the 
barp.  But  tbisalso  the  cleigy  by  and  by  took 
into  their  own  bands.     There  is  in  the  Bri- 
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tish  Museum  a  collectioa  of  legendary  rliymee, 
which  were  solemnly  recited  to  the  people  on 
Saodays  and  holidays.  Nay,  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  Eerraona  in  the  English  langtu^ 
ue  metrical  homilies  of  a  distinctly  ballad 
character;  and  this  shoivs,  more  than  any- 
thing elec,  the  extent  to  whicli  the  clergy 
both  feared  and  prized  the  power  of  min- 
strelsy. Now  ihe  clerical  performers,  in  all 
their  services,  both  dramatic  and  non-dra- 
matic, were  merely  eccleeiastical  minstrels, 
who  found  that  they  could  best  catch  the 
popular  ear,  and  win  popular  sympathy,  by 
throning  the  sacred  and  saintly  narratives, 
first  into  a  metrical,  and  aftemards  into  a 
dramatic  form. 

These  views  are  strikingly  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  lani^aage.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  terms  Iraf/edy  and  comedy  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  dramatic  poems, 
but  were  freely  applied  t«  metrical  narratives. 
Dante's  comedies  were  in  no  sense  dramas. 
With  Chancer  (see  the  prologue  to  the 
'Monk's  Tale  '),  a  tragedy  is  simply  a  tragic 
storj';  and  Lydgato  characterizes  Chaucer's 
own  poems  a<i  comedies  and  tragedies.  But 
rtill  further,  we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Mas  MQller,  that  the  name  miatety 
(improperly  written  mys(ery),  by  which  these 
religious  plays  are  known,  has  no  reference 
to  anything  mysterious  or  mystical  in  their 
sobject  Mittery,  minatreUy,  and  minialry 
aie,  in  point  of  fact,  radically  identical ;  and 
their  different  applications  in  modern  limes 
merely  show  how  widely  derivatives  from  the 
sune  root  may  diverge  in  meaning  in  the 
coarse  of  ages.  All  point  to  the  idea  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  truth  a  minuUr  is  but  a  sacred ' 
minilret;  a  minstrel  is  only  a  secular  lainU- 
ter. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  in  its  eariiest  stage 
that  this  ballad  character  belonged  to  the 
miracle,  or  religious  play.  Even  when  its 
dramatic  form  was  fully  developed,  it  was 
Rtill  customary  to  represent  a  great  port  of 
ita  action  by  dumb  show,  and  in  tableaux  vi- 
vanU,  while  the  storj'  itself  was  recited  by  a 
einglq  actor  or  by  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
characters,  whose  function  brings  us  back 
OQce  more  to  that  of  the  old  ballad  minstrel. 
Finally,  Ike  JUpic  is  at  once  the  most  direct 
and  the  f^randest  product  of  ballad  poetry. 
The  '  Epic'  is  the  finished  temple,  of  which 
ballads  arc  the  separate  pillars;  the  galaxy, 
of  which  ballads  are  the  single  stars  of  vary- 
ing magnitudes.  For  nn  question  ably  the 
greatest  heroic  poems  in  the  world  are  cssen- 
tirily  concretions  of  popular  poetry,  which 
first  existed  in  the  simple  ballad  form.  This 
is  tme,  not  only  of  the  Homeric  poems,  but 
■]«o  of  the  great  national  epics  of  mediieval 
times.     Just  nathe  '  Iliad '  is  a  great  body  of 


Greek  traditionary  poetry — thegrowth  of  agea 
— moulded  into  a  majestic  whole  by  the  hand 
of  genius,  so  the  great  Norse  Eddas  and  Sagas 
were  compiled  from  still  older  legendary  and 
mythical  souga.  The  '  Elder  Edda,'  that  of 
Saemuod,  an  Icelandic  priest,  was  compiled  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
most  ancient  mythological  and  heroic  Scandi- 
navian songs.  About  a  century  later  the  ma- 
terials of  the  younger '  Edda,'  that  of  Snomi, 
himself  a  Skald  by  professioa,  were  collected 
from  the  same  sources.  The  Icelandic  Sagas, 
which  form  a  rich  deposit  in  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  drew  their  material  from  the 
current  Skaldic  songs  and  national  folk-lore. 
The  fine  old  German  epic,  the  '  Niebelung-; 
lied,'  the  oldest  MS.  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centurj-,  was 
a  compilatioa  of  previously  existing  songa  and 
rhapsodies.  The  '  Cid  Romances  in  Spain,' 
first  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
composed  much  earlier,  were  taken  from  an- 
cient national  eantares  and  Costilian  jwemas. 
In  like  manner  the  Carlovingian  romances  in 
<'entral  Europe,  the  Arthurian  cycle  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Wallace  of  Blind  Ilarry  in 
Scotland,  are  all  great  political  concretions, 
the  elements  of  which  were  in  every  case  an 
earlier  growth  of  legends,  rhapsodies,  and 

The  elementary  ballads  and  legends,  from 
which  these  epics  were  built  up,  floated  about 
— wo  cannot  tell  how  long — in  the  minds  and 
voices  of  tlie  people,  until  there  arose  min- 
strels of  greater  genius,  of  higher  art  and 
constructive  power,  than  their  predecessors, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  welding  these 
tmnaicnt  and  isolated  fr^^ents  into  a  solid 
whole.  Now  the  great  fact  for  us  here  ia 
that,  itt  nearly  every  case,  the  foundation 
ballads,  the  elementary  germs,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Nor  is  this  an  unnatural  result 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  before  the  era 
of  the  printing-press,  minstrelsy  formed  the 
very  condition  of  the  existence  of  popubr 
poetry.  Poems  whiah  ceased  to  be  recited 
or  sung,  necessarily  ceased  to  be.  And  when 
tlie  greater  epics  came,  in  course  of  time,  to 
form  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  minstrels,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  minor  epics— the  bal- 
lads— shonld  be  forgotten. 

It  thus  seems  to  be  a  lixcd  law  of  tradi- 
tionary literature  that,  when  ballads  came  to 
be  absorbed  in  epics  and  romances,  they 
thereby  sacrificed  their  individual  and  inde- 
pendent existence.  We  find  their  remains 
embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the 
great  stratum  of  medieval  poetry  ;  hut  as 
separate  and  living  orgauiams  they  no  longer 
exist.  We  have  abundant  evidence,  both 
historical  and  traditional,  that  the;  did  exist. 
Nay,  the  exact  counterparts  of  legends  which 
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liave  been  ewallowed  ap  in  tbe  epic  poetry  of 
one  coantry,  retain  their  separate  individu- 
ality in  another.  The  Banish  ballads,  tbe 
famouB  I  Kienipe  Viser,'  which  form  the 
richest  bequest  of  mediteval  folk-lore,  arc  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  absorption. 
Developed  by  a  long  course  of  oral  transmis- 
sion, and  collected  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  have  descended  to  us  in  their  virgin 
ballad  form.  But  we  find  in  these  simple 
ballads  some  of  the  identical  legends  which 
are  woven  into  the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungs ; 
from  wbicb  we  warrantably  infer  that  they 
oncG  existed  as  ballads  in  Germany  also. 
This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  the  exeeplion 
proving  the  rnie.  Nothing,  surely,  eould  bet- 
ter bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  fact  on  whieh 
we  arc  insisting,  that  national  epics  arc  a 
proof  of  the  previous  existence  of  national 
ballads.  The  epics  and  romances  in  which 
the  ballads  have  been  absorbed  cannot,  in 
strict  propriety,  be  called  ballads;  bu,t  they 
retain,  amid  their  complexity  and  prolixity, 
enough  of  the  flavour  and  spirit  of  tradition- 
ary poetry  to  bear  witness  to  their  bailad 
origin. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  law  of  absorp- 
tion holds  good,  whence  have  we  derived  the 
important  body  of  ballad  poetry  which  forms 
one  of  the  boasted  treasures  of  our  modem 
literature ) 

Now  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  when 
the  earlier  romance  epoch  passed  away,  a 
new  ballad  epoch  began,  which  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  material  to  the  ro- 
mances which  it  superseded.  The  roman- 
ces were  composed  for,  and  addressed  to, 
the  great  and  noble ;  but  when  the  progrcs- 
sion  of  literature  provided  that  class  with 
more  permanent  works,  in  the  shape  of 
r^ular  dramas  and  epics,  and  systematic 
bJBtories,  there  still  remained  a  large  ud- 
lottered  class  of  the  community  to  whom 
the  inheritance  of  oral  poetry  naturally  de- 
scended. Elaborate  romances  did  not  suit 
their  ta.'ttes.  They  demanded,  as  their  sim- 
ple forefathers  had  done,  brief  and  pithy 
narratives.  The  minstrels,  whose  duty  It 
was  to  cater  for  them,  had  to  find  material 
to  satisfy  their  tastes.  They  found  a  con- 
venient frtore-bouse,  full  of  the  richest  mate- 
rial, in  the  moro  elaborate  romances.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  tbe  long  poems,  which 
bad  in  the  first  instance  been  built  up  out  of 
ballad;),  were,  for  the  benelil  of  the  common 
people,  broken  down  into  ballads  again. 
And  in  point  of  fact  not  a  few  of  our  oldest 
ballads,  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, are  but  chips  of  ancient  and  well-worn 
metrical  romances.  The  well-known  ballad 
of  '  Hynde  Horn,'  for  example,  is  but  a  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  older 


of  '  King  Horn,'  which  was  itself,  beyond 
question,  a  concoction  of  still  older  ballads 
and  legends.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  all  our  ballads  on  this  principle. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  tnat 
some  have  originated  in  this  way;  others 
were,  undoubtedly,  handed  down  in  the 
lyrical  form  from  earlier  times,  otbers  were 
transplanted  from  forcitrn  countries.  But 
many,  periiaps  the  most  and  best  of  those 
which  we  now  have,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fact  that  in  our  country  in  comparatively 
recent  times  the  circumstances  which  tend 
to  call  fortb  a  body  of  traditionary  poetry 
arose  with  irresistible  power.  These  cir- 
cumstances wei-e  the  craving  for  literary  ex- 
citement in  the  common  people,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  culture  and  the  power 
of  literary  appreciation,  and  the  natural  de- 
sire Ko  glorify  national  and  local  heroes  in 
popular  verse.  Tbe  same  conditions  which 
made  ballad  poetry  a  necessity  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  called  it  forth  again  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth.  Some  of  the  Hobin  Hood  bal- 
lads were  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  English  printing-press.  '  Chevy 
Chase'  was  an  'old  ballad'  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  time  ;  other  ballads  are  echoed  by 
snatches  in  Shakespeare  and  our  old  dra- 
matists. But  the  great  mass  of  our  exist- 
ing, ballad  lite raiu re  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  constitntesf  or  us  the  special  ballad 
epoch  in  our  modern  literature.  When  the 
old  chronicles  and  romances  gave  place  to 
the  historical  drama  and  the  regular  epic  In 
one  direction — that  of  literary  culture,  they 
were  superseded  by  ballad  minstrelsy  in 
another  direction — that  of  popular  poetry. 
And  the  great  fact  to  which  our  ai^iment 
leads  up  is,  that  the  mass  of  our  extant  bal- 
lad literature,  which  the  labours  of  Bishop 
Percy  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  present  century,  forms  a 
later  deposit,  a  tertiary  stratum,  which  illus- 
trates the  life  of  comparatively  recent  and 
strictly  historic  times.  Though  purely  oral 
compositions,  living  only  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  the  people,  they  belong  to  a 
period  contemporaoeons  with  tbe  methodi- 
cal productions  of  literary  art  in  every  de- 
partment of  buman  tbonght.  Not  only 
while  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  committing 
their  thoughts  that  breathed  to  perishable 
parchment,  not  only  while  the  works  of 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and 
Bacon,  were  being  multiplied  by  the  prints 
ing  press  ;  but  after  Dryden  and  Pope  had 
given  the  keenest  polish  to  English  diction 
and  versification,   there    was    still  :" 
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■boot  freely  in  the  intellectnal  atmosphere 
of  tbis  country  a  great  body  of  traditionary 
poelrj",  not  destined  to  be  caught  up  or  fixed 
down  by  the  bard  and  fast  conditiong  of 
literary  art  for  many  years  afterwards. 

For  it  is  an  important  fact  tbat  our  tno- 
deni  collectiona  of  ballads  date  only  from 
llie  la«t  century.  A  few  versions  of  fo^- 
tive  ballads  had  been  included,  along  with 
modem  material,  in  poetical  miscellanies 
ranch  earlier — in  'Wit  Restored.'  ii  1658, 
and  in  I>ryden'9  '  Miscellany  Poems '  in 
1884.     But  the  earliest  syateinalic  editii 


and  1538,  and  the  'Evcip^en'  of  Allan 
Barosay,  published  in  Edinbui^h  in  1724. 
The  two  men,  however,  to  whom  we  aie 
chiefly  indebted  for  recovering  and  pre- 
Berving  the  rarest  gems  of  our  ballad  poetry 
are  Bishop  Percy,  whose  'Reliques  of  An- 
dent  English  Poetry'  was  first  published  in 
1765,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  two  vol- 
ames  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border'  appeared  in  1802  and  1803  respec- 
tively. We  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
Talue  of  Scott's  services  in  this  department 
of  literature  from  the  fact  that  the  '  Min- 
strelsy '  contains  as  many  as  forty  ballads 
which  had  never  before  been  taken  down  in 
writing,  or  published  to  tiie  world.  The 
rich  field,  in  which  Percy  and  Scott  may  be 
taid  fir^t  to  have  broken  ground,  has  been 
eitensivuly  and  profitably  worked  by  enthu- 
siastic labourers  since  their  time.  It  would 
be  unfair,  in  speaking  of  Scott's  own  laboura 
in  the  ballad  field,  to  ignore  the  valuable  as- 
■istance  which  was  willingly  rendered  to 
him  by  John  Loyden,  the  gifted  author  of 
'Scenes  of  Infancy.'  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  '  Uinstrelay,' the  collecting  and  edit- 
ing of  ballads,  eapeciidly  of  Scottish  ballads, 
hag  been  the  pet  work  of  literary  antiqua- 
ries. We  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer 
in  passing,  but  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
mente,  to  the  labours  of  sucb  men  as  Jamie- 
son,  Bird  and  Buchan,  David  Laing  and 
Robert  Chambers,  Fin  lay  and  Kin  loch, 
Sharps  and  Maidmcnt,  Johnson  and  Mother- 
well, and  last,  though  not  least,  William 
Bdmondstoune  Aytoun,  to  whose  fine  lite- 
rary instinct  and  critical  acumen  we  owe  the 
purest  and  moat  perfect  collection  we  pos- 
sess of  the  ballads  of  Scotland. 

TTic  labours  of  Percy  and  Scott,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  had  a  much  wider  bearing 
than  that  to  which  we  have  now  referred. 
They  exercined  a  most  important  influence 
in  reviving  tliat  taste  for  genuine  natural 
poetry,  which  forms  the  chief  intellectual 
characteristic  of  the  present  century,  and 
which  extended  itself  to  every  department 


of  literature  and  art.  From  the  appes 
of  Percy's  '  Reliques '  we  are  bound  to  date 
the  recoil  in  the  last  generation  from  the 
cold  formality  which  had  characterized  tho 
poetry  and  thought  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  impetus  which  Percy's  labours  gave  to 
the  poetical  genius  and  taste  of  Scott  is  well 
known.  Tlie  testimony  of  Wordsworth, 
the  great  apostle  of  tlie  new  poetic  faith,  is 
express  and  unequivocal.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
he  sayH,  '  that  there  is  one  able  writer  in 
verse  at  the  present  day  who  would  not  ba 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
"Reliques."  I  know  it  is  so  with  my 
friends  [among  whom  Coleridge  and  Son- 
they  were  conspicuous],  and  for  myself,'  he 
adds,  '  I  am  happy  to  make  a  publie  avowal 
of  my  own,'  In  this  admission  we  may  dis- 
cover one  of  the  reasons  which  led  W  ords- 
worth  and  Coleridge  to  call  the  poems  which 
they  produced  jointly  at  an  early  stage  in 
their  career  '  lyrical  ballads,'  though  the 
title  involves  something  of  a  cross  division  : 
for  all  true  ballads,  as  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  must  be  lyrical.  But  it  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  Taluabtc,  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  philosophical  of  mo- 
dern poetfi,  this  testimony  to  the  ballad 
origin  of  Bouie  at  least  of  the  features  which 
characterize  the  modem  school,  of  poetry. 
As  culture  and  intellectual  refinement  ad- 
vance, the  poet,  wedded  to  his  art,  is  ever 
prone  to  set  himself  above  Nature,  and  to 

E refer  his  own  wisdom  to  her  mother-wit. 
lut  poetry,  like  history,  of  which  it  is  the 
flower  and  the  fruit,  has  a  happy  knack  of 
repeating  itself.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the'  poetry  of  our  time 
owes  both  its  strength  and  its  sweetness  to 
a  rekindled  allegiance  to  the  nursing  bosom 
of  Nature,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of 
her  prodigal  sons,  is  ever  one  and  the  same, 
we  owe  this  result,  more  perhaps  than  is 
generally  recognised,  to  the  influence  of 
ballad  poetry. 

The  historical  balhid  attained  its  highest 
perfection  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
chivalrous  spirit  was  mo»t  fully  developed — 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  tiennany  amongst 
northern  nations,  and  in  Spain  amongst 
those  of  the  south.  In  France,  and  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  chivalry  was  trans- 
formed into  artificial  knight-errantry  and 
the  fanciful  championship  of  beauty, 
the  national  minstrelsy  either  assumed  tho 
form  of  passionate  love  songs,  or  degenerat- 
ed into  tedious  prose  romances.  It  is  only 
where  martial  ardour  is  ennobled  by  national 
enthusiasm  that  scope  is  found  for  pure  and 
healthy  ballad  poetry. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  histori- 
cal ballads  which  have  come  down  to  us  ar^i^ot 
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poetically  tlic  beat  spcciroena  of  their  kind, 
at  least,  when  jud;;e<)  by  the  canons  of  mo- 
dern criticiain.  They  are  often  tiresome 
from  painful  minuteaeBs  of  detail.  They 
are  generally  long;,  and  sometimes  dull. 
Purely  poetical  ideas  in  them  are  as  a  rule 
*  few  aud  far  bettreen.'  Their  charm  lies  in 
their  roush  and  ready  vigoar  in  the  active 
scenes,  relieved  by  dashes  of  quaint  humour, 
and  touches  of  meltin);  pathos. 

One  old  English  ballad,  quoted  in  Evans's 
collection,  frou)  the  '  Garland  of  Delight,' 
dwells  with  a  zest  which  there  is  no  effort 
made  to  conceal,  on  the  achievement  of 
Lord  Mayor  Walworth,  in  stabbing  Wat 
Tyler  to  the  heart.  In  like  manner  battle 
scenes  are  favourite  subjects  with  the  Scot- 
tish historical  muse,  from  '  The  Battle  of 
Otterbourne,'  in  the  fourtaenth,  to  'The 
Battle  of  Bothivell  Bridiic,'  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  nothing  seems  to  in- 
spire the  Jii&ker  so  thoroughly  as  the  iritoxi- 
catioQ  of  blood.  Indeed  these  old  ScottLaU 
heroic  ballads  glory  in  slaughter  in  a  way 
that  shocks  the  sensibility  of  modern  times. 
It  was  evidently  a  good  joke  to  describe  how 
a  Percy  was  spitted  so  perfectly  that  the 
spear  protruded  from  his  back,  '  a  large 
cloth  yard,  and  more.'  In  the  same  ballad 
we  read  how 
'  The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 

That  either  of  other  was  fain ; 
They  swskkit  swords,  and  soro  they  swat, 

And  the  blood  ran  down  between.' 

Such  passages,  given  with  proper  effect, 
could  not  fail  to  'bring  down  the  house,'  in 
times  when  bloodshed  was  still  regarded  by 
most  men  as  (ho  great  business  of  life. 
Yet  there  mingle  strangely  with  these  exhi- 
bitions of  grim,  ferocious  humour,  touches 
of  the  finest  pathos,  and  hearty  recognitions 
of  knightly  courtesy.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  scene  in  which  the  victorious  Percy 
mouras    over  his  fallen   foe,    on    Cheviot 

'  The  Percy  leaned  on  his  brand. 
And  saw  the  Douglas  dee : 
He  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  said  r  "  Wae's  me  for  thee  ; 

'  "To  cave  thy  life,  I'd  hive  parted  with 
My  lands  for  yeares  three  ; 
For  a  better  man.  of  head  nor  hand.  - 

Wasnotinall  the  North  countrie."' 

The  fate  of  the  heroic  Witherington,  too, 
touches  the  minstrel's  heart : — 
'  Of  Witherington  my  heart  was  wae, 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be ; 
For.  when  both  hiJ  logs  had  been  hewn  in  twa, 
lie  kneeled  and  fought  on  bis  knee.' 

And  very  fine  and  solemn  is  the  minstrel's 


acconnt  of  the  morning  after  the  com- 
bat:— 

'So  on  the  morrow  they  made  them  biers, 
Of  birch  and  haiet  so  gray  ; 
Many  widows  with  weeping  t«irs 
Came  to  fetch  their  makes  away.' 

Ilere,  surely,  if  anywhere,  we  have  the 
'  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin ' ! 

The  Scottish  version  of  'The  Battle  of 
Otterbourne,  is  remarkable,  as  coDtaiiiing  an 
clement  of  superstition  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  many  of  our  legendary 
ballads.  Douglas  is  mortally  wounded ;  but 
with  his  last  breath  he  orders  the  fight  to  be 
continued  till  the  oM  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled,  that  'a  dead  Douglas  should  win  a 
field.'  This  touched  upon  a  favourite  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  which  the  tiiiustrcia 
of  all  countries  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. It  was  obviously  intended,  not 
merely  to  divest  the  bust  enemy  of  some  of 
his  terrors,  but  also  to  invest  the  circumstance 
of  death  on  the  battle-field  with  a  special 
glory,  Thna  in  the  last  victory  gained  by 
the  Cid  Campeador,  ou  the  plains  of  Valen- 
cia, his  corpse,  clad  iu  panoply,  was  boun<l 
to  his  charger,  and  led  to  the  front,  between 
two  valiant  knights;  and  the  Moors,  w« 
are  told,  were  so  appalled  by  the  apparition, 
that  they  turned  and  fled.  But  In  the  case 
of  the  '  dead  Douglas,'  at  Otterbourne,  the 
namitive  is  more  picturesque  and  circum- 
stantial. Before  the  battle  began  he  is  rep- 
rescuted  as  saying  to  his  faithful  p;^;e  : 

*  But  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye : 
I  saw  a  dead  roan  win  a  fight. 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

When  struck  down,  he  says  to  Montgo- 
merie,  his  nephew  :— 

'  My  wound  is  deep ;  I  fain  would  sleep  : 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  tbo  three  ; 
And  bury  mo  by  the  bracken  bush, 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea.' 

So,  when  Percy,  in  turn,  h  stniok  down, 
and  asks  to  whom  he  must  yield,  Jlontgo- 
merie  replies:— 

'  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  or  louo. 

Nor  yet  shait  thou  yield  to  me ; 

But  yield  thee  to  the  bracken  bush 

That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea.' 

Into  the  early  English  historical  ballads,  or 
ballads  with  a  historical  basis,  there  were 
frequently  imported  satirical  elements, 
which  ma<le  them  less  ballads,  in  the  strict 
sense,  than  political  songs.     Wartou*  quotes 
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an  excelleot  specimen  of  this  class  of  poems, 
in  wbich  a  partisan  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
casts  nnmeasured  ridicule  od  Richard,  King 
of  the  Romans  (*  Richard  of  AlemaigDo '), 
brother  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  along;  with  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  (1264).  So  effective  was  the  hu- 
monr  of  this  ballad  or  song,  that  it  is  be- 
liercd  to  have  occasioned  a  statute  against 
libels  Id  the  jear  1275,  under  the  title, 
'Against  Slanderous  Reports,  or  Tales  to 
eanse  Discord  betwixt  King  and  People.' 
'  About  the  present  era,'  says  Warton,  '  we 
meet  with  a  ballad  corapJaiuiD^  of  the  ex- 
orbitant fees  extorted,  and  the  numerous 
taies  levied,  by  the  king's  officer^.'  A 
litlle  later  (1306)  there  is  a  similar  effusion 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
justices  appointed  by  Edward  1.  to  carry  on 
the  government  during  his  absence  in  -the 
IVench  and  Scottish  wars.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  the  next  century,  a  satirical 
ballad,  commenting  severely  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  then 
sitUng  in  Parliament,  was  stuck  on  the  gates 
of  the  royal  palace.  Of  the  same  nature 
were  the  scurrilous  songs  which  held  up 
'OM  Noll'  to  ridicule  in  the  time  of  the 
firil  war.  Tlie  RevolutJon  had  its  triumphant, 
bat  now  meauingless  'Lillibulero.'  The 
Scottish  Rebellion  in  the  eighteenth  century 
railed  forth  a  host  of  vigorous  Jacobite 
songs.  But  these  productions,  though  they 
owe  their  existence  in  some  measure  to  the 
same  circumstances  which,  in  leas  sophisti- 
cated times,  gave  rise  to  genoine  ballads,  do 
not,  any  more  than  the  Corn-laws  rhymes  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot  in  the  present  century,  be- 
long in  any  proper  sense  to  ballad  literature. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how, 
vhen  intellectiial  culture  spreads,  popular 
feeling  seeks  out  new  and  more  reflective 
channcb  through  which  to  express  itself. 

A  considerable  section  of  our  national 
ballads,  both  English  and  Scottish,  relates 
lo  outlawry  and  freebooting  life.  This  can 
hardly  he  surprising  when  we  remember 
how  unsettled  society  was  in  both  divisions 
of  the  island  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  especially,  and  ,on  the 
border-land  between  the  two  countries  at  a 
still  later  period.  Tlie  mode  of  life  of  the 
freebooters,  comblniug  in  a  marked  degree 
tbe  elements  of  lawless  and  deliant  danger 
on  the  one  hand,  and  free-handed  liberality 
on  the  other,  presented  features  of  romance 
which  invited  poetical  treatment.  To  this 
class,  indued,  belong  the  best  of  the  old  Kn- 
^ish  ballads— those,  namely,  which  treat  of 
tbe  career  and  exploits  of  Kobin  Hood  and 
little  John,  and  Will  Scarlet  and  Friar 
Tack,  and  the  other  merry  men  who  dwelt. 


as  their  wits  could  best  devise,  under  the 
greenwood  in  Sherwood  Forest,  The  Ro- 
bin Hood  of  the  ballads,  at  least,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  historical  personage ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  name  lias  been 
far  more  popular  with  the  English  peasantry 
than  the  names  of  many  real  heroes.  Tlie- 
reason  of  this  is,  that  his  career  was  typical 
of  a  popular  cause — to  wit,  that  resistance 
to  the  severe  and  unjust  forest -laws,  which, 
long  after  the  distinction  of  Norman  and 
Englishman  was  forgotten,  kept  up  the  old 
jealousy  between  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mon people.  By  the  common  people  Robin 
Hood  was  unquestionably  regarded  as  a  real 
personage — as  their  hero  and  champion. 
And  he  was  as  great  a  favourite  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  as  on  the  south.  Tliere 
is  a  genuine  old  Scottish  ballad,  detailing 
the  story  of  his  noble  birth ;  and  '  ITic  I'lay 
of  Robin  Hood  '  was  a  favourite  pastime  at 
the  annual  sports  of  many  Scottish  bui^fas 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
it  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  General  Assem* 
biy  of  the  Kirk.  Every  reader  of  Scott  re- 
members bow  effectively  it  is  introduced  in 
the  Stiriing  sports  described  in  the  Fifth 
canto  of  '  The  Lady  <if  tlte  Lake!  He  was  , 
a  great  favourite,  too,  with  the  minstrels, 
who  have  adorned  his  character  with  all 
heroic  and  gentle  attributes.  But  the  great 
nnmbcr  of  the  ballads  in  which  he  figures— 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  these  of  very 
unequal  interest  and  merit — seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  theory  tliat  every  law-dofying 
adventure  in  the  forest,  real  or  imaginable, 
was  fathered  upon  Robin;  and  that  "Robin 
Hood '  became  a  kind  of  generic  iiamo  for 
daring  freebooters  and  outlaws. 

The  Border  land,  both  English  and  Scot- 
tish, was  the  favourite  haunt  of  marauding 
bands  down  till  comparatively  recent  times. 
No  doubt  international  jealousy  tended  to 
perpetuate  this  statu  of  matters,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  it  a  kind  of  semi-official  sanction; 
for  the  '  raids'  were  regarded  as  quite  legi- 
timate 80  long  as  they  were  made  by  either 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  and 
were  conducted  in  conformity  with  '  the  truce 
of  Bordertide,' 

On  either  side  there  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Marches,  to  whose  judgment  doubtful  cases 
were  appealed,  and  who  not  only  sanctioned, 
but  often  led,  the  predatory  inroads.  The 
Scotts  of  Buccleuch,  on  the  north  of  the  Bor- 
der, had  their  counterparta  in  the  Lord 
Scroops  and  false  Salkelds  on  the  south.  If 
England  had  lis  Olym  o'  the  Clough  and 
William  of  Cloudesley,  Scotland  had  its 
Johnnie  Armstrong  and  Kinmount  Willie, 
its  Jock  o'  the  Side  and  Jamie  Telfer,  and 
a  host  of  others.     For  the  Scottibb  reavers 
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were  both  more  numerona  and  more  dariod 
Iban  their  English  rivals,  to  nhich  the  fact 
is,  no  doabt,  id  pjeat  measure  owing  that 
Scottish  Border  ballads  of  this  claw  are 
RUperior,  not  id  number  merely,  but  also  in 
merit,  to  those  of  England. 
.  Tho  great  mass  of  the  Border  ballads  are 
counecled,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Uvea  and  deeds  of  adventurous  freebooters, 
who  lived  by  levying  black-mail  npon  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Plunder  was  the  avowed 
profession  of  these  uicn.  Of  John  Arm- 
strong, the  laird  of  Gilnockie,  it  is  the 
minstrel's  boast  that,  though 

'  Ho  haR  no  lands,  nor  rents  coining  in. 
He  keeps  eigiit-score  nion  in  his  hall. 

lie  lias  horse  and  hnrncsa  Tor  them  all — 
Goodly  steeds  that  bo  milk-white; 

And  goodly  belt^  about  their  necks, 
With  hute  and  feathers  all  alike' 

Their  whole  life  was  a  well-plaoDed  system 
of  petty  welfare — a  prolonged  struggle  for 
existence — in  which 

'  The  good  old  rule 
Sufficed  them— the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  had  the  power. 
And  tliey  sliould  keep  who  can.' 

This  was  their  erecd  ;  yet  there  was  method 
in  the  mad  lawlessness  of  these  marauders. 
There  was  houour  among  these  Border 
thieves.  Cue  of  them  could  boast,  with  bis 
last  breath,  on  the  gallows — 


Their  conception  of  honesty,  however,  con- 
usted  in  a  loyal  and  profitable  adherence  to 
the  lex  tali'onia.  They  held  that  they  might 
do  as  they  were  done  by,  with  impunity. 
Lord  Scroop  says  to  Dick  o'  the  (low,  a 
noted  Cumberland  reaver  : — 
'  1  give  thee  leave,  m)'  honest  fool — 

Thou  speak'st  against  my  honour  and  me: 
Unless  tliou  gie  me  thy  troth  and  thy  han<], 

Thou'lt  steal  from  none  but  who  stola  from 

And  Pick  replies: — 

'  There's  my  trowth  and  my  right  hand — . 

My  hend  shall  hnng  on  llaribce, 
I'll  ne'er  cross  Carlisle  Sands  again 

If  I  steal  fi-ao  a  man  but  wha  stole  froe  me.' 

Armstrong 

'  Englnnd  sliould  have  found  me  meat  and  mault 
Gif  I  had  lived  tliis  hundred  year: 

She  should  hav$  found  me  meat  and  mault, 
And  beef  and  mutton  in  all  plentio; 

But  ne'er  a  Scot's  wife  could  have  said, 
That  e'er  1  skaithed  her  a  poor  fiea.' 


Snch  strokes  of  hnmour  arc  frequent  in 
the  hallnds  of  plundering  warfare.  '  Kin- 
roont  Willie '  for  example  is  full  of  them. 
But  DO  less  common  are  touches  of  the 
finest  pathos.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
finer  tlian  these  stanzas  from  '  Edom  o'  Gor- 
don,' io  which  the  fate  of  the  httle  daughter 
of  the  castle,  to  which  Edom  has  set  fire,  is 
described : — 

'  They  rolled  her  in  a  pair  of  sheet". 
And  dropped  her  o'er  the  wall ; 
But  on  the  point  of  Gordon's  spear 
She  got  a  deadly  falL 

0  bonny,  bonny  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  clieeks. 

And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 
Whereon  the  red  blood  dreeps. 

Then  with  his  spear  he  turned  her  o'er; 

0,  but  her  face  was  wan  ! 
He  saiil,  "  You  are  the  first  that  e'er 

I  wished  alive  again." 

Ho  turned  lier  o'er,  and  o'er  ^lain ; 

0.  but  her  skin  was  while! 
"J  might  have  spared  that  bonny  face. 

To  tiave  been  some  man's  delight. 

"  Bnsk  and  houne,  my  merry  men  all, 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess ; 

1  canna  look  on  that  bonny  liico 
As  it  lies  on  tlie  grass."  ' 

Students  of  Scottish  ballad  poetry  are 
aware  that '  Edom  o'  Gordon  '  is  one  of  the 
romantic  series  condemned  as  spurious  imi- 
tations by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Chambere, 
Himself  an  able  and  appreciative  editor  of 
ballads  in  his  earlier  years  (1820),  he  pub- 
lished, when  advanced  in  life,  an  elaborate 
argument*  to  prove  that  many  of  our  best 
romantic  ballads,  including  '  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,'  '  Gil  Morrice,' '  Young  Waters,' '  I'ho 
Douglas  Tragedy,' and  some  twenty  others, 
were  written  by  Ludy  Wardlaw,  of  Pilreavie, 
who  died  in  1727.  The  foundation  of  his 
ailment  is  the  fact  that  'Hardy  Knot,' 
which  was  pubUshcd  professedly  an  an  old 
ballad  in  1 7  J  9,  and  in  which  the  style  and  dic- 
tion of  the  traditionary  ballads  are  very  skil- 
fully imitated,  was  subsequently  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  composition  of  Lady  Wardlaw. 
lie'  finds  that  the  versions  of  many  of  these 
ballads  given  by  Percy,  through  whom  they 
were  first  published,  rest  npon  no  ancient 
manuscript  autliority,  but  were  printed  *  from 
a  manuscript  copy  sent  out  from  Scotland,'  or, 
'  from  a  written  copy  that  appears  to  have 
received  some  modern  corrections,'  or  '  as  it 
was  preserved  in  the  memory  of  a  lady  that 
is  now  dead.'     Siispicioo  being  thus  aroused, 
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he  proceeds  to  compare  these  ballads  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  avowedly  spurioua 
'  Hardy  Knut ;'  and  he  finds  bo  many  pointe 
of  resemblance,  both  in  plan  .of  treatment 
and  in  turn  of  expression,  that  he  is  forced 
to  assign  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  body 
of  romantic  hterature  to  Lady  Wardlaw  s 
single  pen. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  Dr. 
Chambers  bases  his  case  reduces  itself  to 
two  points, — the  absence  of  ancient  manu- 
Bcript  authority,  and  the  alleged  coincidenceB 
of  thought  and  expression  observed  in  the 
ballads. 

To  the  former  ground  very  little  weight 
can  be  attached.  It  ia  of  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  a  national  ballad  to  be  traditionary. 
As  soon  as  it  ia  committed  to  manuscript,  or 
to  type,  its  traditionary  career  is  cut  short, 
and  it  becomes  a  part  of  regular  literature. 
In  the  history  of  every  traditionary  ballad 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  it  was 
first  committed  to  manuscript,  and  it  that 
time  was  recent,  it  is  iropossiblo  thai  any 
'  ancient  manuscript '  can  he  appealed  to. 
The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
Scott's  '  Minstrelsy '  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  ballads  which  had  never  before  been 
published,  but  which  he  and  Leyden  and 
other  friends  ferreted  out  and  wrote  down  in 
the  course  of  their  'border  raids.'  Now, 
when  Scott  wrote  a  ballad, — and  he  wrote 
many, — he  always  took  the  credit  of  it.  He 
never  attempted  to  conceal  his  authorship  of 
'Glenfiniaa,  or  'The  Massacre  of  Glencoe,' 
or  'The  Eve  of  St  John,'  or  'The  Gray 
Brother.'  Leyden,  in  like  manner,  acknow- 
ledged hiuiaelf  the  author  of  'The  Mermaid' 
and  '  Lord  Soulis,'  and  other  ballads.  But 
there  was  never  a  whirred  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  '  Jamie  Telfer '  or  '  Kinmont 
Willie,'  of  tlie  '  Cruel  Sister '  or  the  '  Demon 
Lover,'  of  the  '  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow  '  or 
'the  Wife  of  Uaher's  Well,'  or  of  a  host  of 
others  which  Scott  first  gave  to  the  world. 
Yet  there  wore  no  'ancient  manuscripts  '  of 
these  poems.  If  there  had  been,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  their  first  publication  would 
not  nave  been  reserved  for  Scott. 

"Hie  mere  absence  of  '  ancient  manu- 
script' authority  therefore  is  in  itself  no 
sufficient  gjound  for  questioning  the  genuine 
antiquity  of  ballads  taken  down  and  nuh- 
lished  at  a  still  later  date  than  that  of  those 
which  Dr.  Chambers  impeaches. 

A  better  proof  of  antiquity  than  that  of 
manuscript  authority  is  the  existence  in  dif- 
ferent dbtricts  of  different  versions  of  the 
Mine  ballad.  Now  this  is  the  case  with  what 
Dr.  Chambers  calls  the  romantic,  hut  what  is 
more  correctly  called  the  historical  ballad  of 
fSir  Patrick  Spence.'      When   Percy  first 
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printed  this  ballad,  in  1765,  'from  (wo  MS8. 
copies  transmitted  from  Scotland,'  it  con- 
tained only  eleven  stanzas.  WTien  Scott  re- 
firoduced  it  in  1802,  he  was  able  to  add  at 
east  ten  new  stanzas,  obtained  from  indepen- 
dent dictation.  In  1806  Robert  Jamieaon 
published  another  version  of  the  same  ballad 
in  eighteen  stanzas,  and  in  1828  yet  another 
version  was  produced  by  Peter  Buchan  com- 
prising twenty-nine  stanzas.  The  remark- 
able fact  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
these  different  versions  of  'Sir  Patrick 
Spence'  is,  that  no  one  stanza  in  the  ver- 
sions of  Jamieson  and  Buchan  is  exactly  the 
same  as,  or  exactly  corresponds  with,  the 
combined  version  of  Percy  and  Scott. 
Now  this  18  precisely  what  would  occur, — 
what  occurs  over  and  over  again, — in  the 
case  of  traditionary  ballads.  And  this  is  a 
crucial  test.  For  as  Mr.  Norval  Clyue  well 
remarks — 

'"Sir  Patrick"  is  the  comer  stone  of  the 
structure  raised  by  Mr.  Chambers.  If  he  has 
failed  to  prove,  or  show  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing,  that  the  author  of  "  Ifardy  Knut" 
and  "  Sir  Patrick  Spence"  was  one  and  the 
same  person,  or  that  the  latter  poem  ia  a  pro- 
duction of  the 'eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of 
his  precarioiiB  edifice  comes  to  ibe  ground,  a 
baseless  fabric.  He  dwells  strongly  on  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  aeveral  ballads  in 
dispute,  and  argues  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 
Number  one  has  oxpressions  similar  to  those  in 
"Hardy  Knut;"  number  two  contains  lines  or 
words  wonderfully  like  some  in  number  one, - 
number  three  has,  in  a  simitar  way,  a  resem- 
blance to  numbers  one  and  tao  ;  and  so  forth 
through  the  whole  twenty-five  pioccH.  Take 
away  number  one.  therefore,  to  wit,  "Sir 
Patrick  Spence,"  and  Mr.  Chambers's  logic,  un- 
sound enough  before,  becomes  too  defective  to 
bo  mentioned  with  gravity.'* 

This  leaves  the  point  in  dispute,  therefore, 
to  be  determined  solely  by  internal  evidence  ; 
that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ballads  whose 
genuineness  is  doubted  with  one  another,  and 
with  '  Hardy  Knut,'  whose  modern  author- 
ship is  unquestionable.  Now,  here  it  should 
be  noted  that,  considering  the  nature  of  tra- 
ditionary poetry,  considering  especially  the 
manner  in  which  necessarily  it  is  propagated 
and  conserved,  mere  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion and  treatment  afford  in  themselves  no 
reliable  proof  of  identity  of  origin.  We  find 
not  merely  phrases,  not  merely  lines,  but 
whole  stanzas  freely  interchanged,  with  but 
shght  variations,  in  ballads  the  antiquity  of 


*Mr.  Clyne'a  brochure  Is  a  systematic  and 
exceedingly  able  and  convincing  replj  to  Dr. 
Cbambeni's  paper.  Apart  from  tlie  general  ar- 
gument, it  diaposea  most  BacceMfullf  of  the  ver- 
bal coincidences  on  wklcii  Dr.  CLambera  laid  bo 
much  weight. 
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which  is  beyood  the  reach  of  question.  Dr. 
Chfttnbera' 8  argument  proves  too  much.  For 
there  are  numerous  expressionH  in  ballads 
the  genuineness  of  which  ho  did  not  dbpute, 
which  bear  the  closest  afiinity  to,  nay  which 
are  identical  with,  expressions  in  the  ballads 
which  he  condemned  as  spurious. 
.  Further,  it  happens  unfortunately  for  Dr. 
Chambers's  ai^ument,  that  '  Hardy  Knut '  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  immeasurably 
inferior  as  a  poem  to  the  ballads  with  which 
he  expressly  compares  it.  Ho  himself  refers 
severat  times  to  the  '  stiff  and  somewhat 
puerile '  manner  of  that  poem.  There  are 
many  Uncs,  even  ia  the  parts  of  '  Hardy 
Knut'  which  he  has  quoted,  which  have  a 
distinctly  modem  flavour.     Snch  lines  as — 

'  With  noble  chiefs  in  brsve  array ; ' — 
'  Full  twenty  thousand  glittering  spears 

The  King  of  Norse  coramanda  ;'  — 
'  Kind  chieftain,  Jour  intent  pursue ; '  — 
'  But  soon  henealh  some  drapping  tree 

Cauld  death  shall  end  my  care.' — 
'  Ne'er  to  return  to  native  land, 

Nae  mair,  with  blithesome  soundi^ 
To  boast  the  dories  of  the  day, 
And'shaw  their  shining  wounds.' 
Such  lines  as  these,  we   say,   in   spite   of 
'drapping'    for   'dropping,'      '  cauUI '    for 
'  cold,' '  shaw '  for   'show'    and  '  lang  '  for 
'  long,'  betray  at  once  their  modem  cast  of 
thought.     There  ia  nothing  specially  ballad- 
like about  them,  and  nothing  specially  poeti- 
cal.    They   misht    have  appeared   in    any 
commonplace    eighteenth      century    poem. 
'   Now  we  find  no  snch  commonplace  modem 
lines,  no  such   feeble   expressions,  as  those 
quoted   above,    in  the  other   ballads  whose 
gennineness  is  impeached. 

Peculiarities  of  grammatical  construction 
form  a  better 'test  of  authorship  than  simi- 
lariticH  of  expression,  or  even  of  treatment 
'  IlurUy  Knut '  is  free  from  such  singularities, 
from  first  to  last  But  in  the  first  six  stan- 
zas of  '  Sir  Patrick  Spence '  there  occurs 
three  times  an  idiom  so  peculiar  that,  to 
have  been  used  so  frequently,  it  must  have 
been  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author;  and, 
supposing  'Hardy  Knut'  to  have  been  the 
production  of  the  same  hand,  it  is  hardly 

Coesible  that  that  hand  could  have  written  so 
mg  a  poero  without  introducing  it  once  at 
least.  The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is 
the  omission  of  the  relative  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.  We  find  this  in  the  second 
stanza : — 

'Up  and  spak  an  eldem  Knight 
(  W/io)  Bit  at  the  king's  right  knee.' 
We  find  a  curious  repetition  of  it  in  the  third 
stanza : — 
'And  sent  it  te  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
{Who)  was  walking  on  the  sand.' 


And  we  find  it  again  in  the  sixth  stansa:- 


Now  thi''  is  no  ordinary  ellipsis.  The  omis- 
sion of  th^  relative  in  the  objective  case  is 
common  enough;  but  the  omission  of  the 
snbjeet  relative  ia  very  rare.  In  fact,  as  m 
idiom,  it  is  peculiar  to  Shakespeai«  and  the 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  eeDturT>  who,  like 
him,  adopted  an  excessively  condensed  style 
of  diction.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a 
peculiarity  which  is  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  one  of  set  purpose.  No  one 
but  a  profeseed  anatomist  of  langnage  could 
he  expected  to  take  note  of  such  a  singularity. 
It  is  an  uncoaeeiouB  idiom,  and  its  frequent 
use  indicates  a  mind  fond  of  compression 
and  ellipsis.  So  peculiar,  or  as  the  Scots  sty 
so  "  kcnspeckle,"  a  mark  is  it  that,  if  it  bad 
been  found  but  once  in  '  Hardy  Knut,'  wc 
should  have  acknowledged  that  as  itoelf  a 
weighty  argument  in  support  of  I>r.  Cham- 
bers's new.  But  as  it  does  not  occur  once 
there,  we  regard  its  absence  as  an  equally 
weighty  argument  on  the  otiier  side. 

The  same  may  be  said,  with  nearly  as 
much  force,  of  another  peculiar  construction 
which  we  have  in  '  Sir  Patrick  Spence,'  hut 
for  which  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  '  Hardy 
Knut.'  This  time  it  is  not  ellipsis  but  rednn- 
dancy,  and  a  redundancy  which  is  common 
in  the  older  ballads.  It  consists  in  the  un- 
necessary use  of  a  pronoun  to  mark  an  ob- 
ject or  person  already  specified.  This  occurs 
several  times  in  '  Sir  Patrick  Speuce '  in 
snch  familiar  forms  as — 

'The  King's  dauKhter  of  Norway, 
'TIS  thou  maun  bring  her  hame.' 

Now  since  these  inward  and  more  subtle 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  '  Sir  Patrick 
Spence '  are  totally  absent  from  '  Hardy 
iinut,'  the  question  occurs  :  May  not  the 
outward  and  merely  verbal  coincidences, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  be  account- 
ed for  in  another  way  J  There  is  one  lino 
the  same  in  both  ballads— 

'  Drinking  the  blude-red  wine  ;" 

and  a  line  very  like  this  may  be  fonnd  in 


many  other  bfJ! 
reason  for  assigning  both  ballads  tothe  same 
author  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the 
author  of  '  Hardy  Kunt '  unconsciously  ap- 

Eropriated  the  line  from  the  other  and  older 
allad  ? '  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady 
Wardlaw  could  not  have  written  'Hardy 
Knut,'  even  with  all  its  imperfections,  unless 
she  had  previously  filled  her  mind  with  bal- 
lad lore.  Tbe  very  task  she  set  herself  in 
that  case — to  write  a  mock-antique  ballad — 
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required  her  to  fcliool  herself  in  the  peca- 
liaritiesof  ballad  diction.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  therefore,  that '  Hardy  Knut '  was 
modelled  on  the  euperior  ballads  with  vhich 
it  U  compared,  than  that  ttic  foperior  balladn 
wre  also  the  work  of  the  haifl  to  which 
only  one  ballad  has  been  clearly  brought 
hom&  No  amonnt  of  garnish,  in  the  shape 
of  anti(|ne  spelling  and  Scottish  forcns,  can 
conceal  the  modem  flavonr  in  the  single 
well-anthenticated  case.  How  happens  it 
that  this  flavour  is  so  bard  to  detect  in  the 
others!  With  ail  respect,  therefore,  for 
Bobert  Cliambers'B  literary  taste  and  honest 
HCcpticism,  we  mnst  hold  fast  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ^reat  mass  of  onr  romantic 
ballads  have  had  an  undoubted  traditionary 
otif^n,  and  are  as  old  at  least  as  Shakeiipcarr 
lad  the  r^^ilar  drama. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural,  when  we  consider 
Ibe  strife  and  lawlessness  and  bloodshed 
which  formed  to  so  great  «n  eitent  the  edu- 
ortion  of  the  people,  that  tragic  features 
ibonld  so  generally  abound  in  these  roman- 
tic ballads.  Many  of  them  have  rendered 
tbe  peaceful  Tslleya  and  pastornj  slopes  of 
tbe  lowlands  of  Scotland  classic  gronnd. 
vMch  bards  of  later  times  have  trodden  with 
reverent  and  loving  Bt«pe.  Such  a  region, 
for  example,  is  the  '  Braes  of  Yarrow,*  in 
Selkirkfifaire,  where 


Yarrow  has  it«  own  special  galaxy  of  song, 
wid  is  rich  in  poetic  memorien.  It  inspired 
Hamilton  of  Bangonr  to  write  bis  exquisite 
Terse*  on  '  Tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow.'  To  Scott 
it  was  hallowed  soil,  making  his  eyes  now 
gleam  with  fire,  now  glistan  with  inoistore, 
■s  he  recited  the  triumphs  and  the  trials  of 
his  clansmen.  Here  the  Ettrick  shepherd 
heard  the  skylark  sihg — 

'  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  curoberless. 
Sweet  be  thy  matui  o'er  moorland  and  lea.' 

Wordsworth,  too,  delighted  in  a  district 
which  drew  from  his  poetical  enthusiasm 
some  of  the  choicest  of  his  natural  lyrics, 
witness  '  Yarrow  Unvisited,'  '  Yanow  Visit- 
ed,' '  Y'arrow  Revisited.  But  finest  of  all, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  the  original  ballad 
Ibat  first  consecrated  the  soil  from  which  so 
much  and  so  rich  romantic  fruit  has  spning 
— 'The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,' — a  ballad 
which  for  dramatic  power  and  heart-rend- 
ing pathos  lias  few  equals  in  the  whole 
«nge  of  traditionary  poetry. 

h  is  interertiog  to  observe  the  light  which 
these  oU  ballads  throw,  not  only  on  the 
a  and  customs  of  the  people  in  by- 
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gone  times,  but  also  on  their  peculiar  beliefii 
and  feelings.  l*rominent  among  the  super- 
stitions which  grow  with  wild  luxuriance  in 
this  romantic  soil,  is  the  belief  iu  the  moni- 
tory power  of  dreams.  On  the  eve  of  his 
fatal  victory  at  Ottcrbournc,  the  Douglas 
saw  in  a  dream  a  dead  man  win  a  field.  It 
was  a  dream  that  sent  Robin  Uood  in  search 
of  Sir  Guy  of  (Jisbome,  It  was  a  dream 
that  told  '  love  Gregory  '  that  '  Annie  of 
Lochroyan  '  had  been  turned  from  his  door 
at  midnight  by  bis  heartless  mother,  and 
that  drew  him  to  seek  her  by  the  wild  sea- 
shore, where — 

'lie  eatchcd  ber  by  the  yellow  hair. 

And  drew  her  to  (he  strand  ; 

But  cold  and  stiff  was  every  limb, 

Before  they  reached  the  Und.' 

And  it  was  a  dream  that  led  the  '  Rose  of 
Yarrow  '  in  the  Dowie  Dens  to  wander  forth 
in  search  of  her  murdered  lord. 

The  nature  of  her  dream  points  to  another 
widely  prevalent  superstition.  She  dreamt 
that  she 'pu'd  the  birk'  i\ith  her  true  love 
in  Y' arrow.  The  birch  was  believed  to  grow 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  and  to  dream  of  it, 
therefore,  ivns  accepted  as  a  forewarning  of 
death.  The  birk  waa  also  the  badge  of  the 
dead  who  re-visited  the  earth  ;  for  the  return 
of  tbe  dead  was  a  universally  accepted  article 
in  the  Border  faith.  Without  a  twig  of 
the  birk  it  was  believed  that  their  soids 
could  not  be  at  rest,  nor  their  bodies  lie 
peacefully  in  their  graves.  Thus  when  the 
troubled  spirit  of  '  Clerk  Sauuders  '  returns 
to  '  May  Margaret '  ho  tells  her  to 

'  Plait  a  wand  of  the  bonnie  birk, 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast ; 
And  Ko  you  home,  May  Margaret, 
And  wish  my  soul  good  rest' 

One  fine  and  most  touching  ballad — '  The 
Wife  of  Usher's  Well '—is  full  of  these 
superstitions.  When  the  Wife's  two  stal- 
wart sons,  whom  she  sent  '  owre  the  sea' 
returned  to  ber,  'their  hats  were  o'  tbe 
birk':— 

'  It  neither  grew  in  syko  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh  ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise, 
That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh.' 

Then  we  have  the  cock-crowing  as  the  sig- 
nal for  the  ghosts  to  depart.  The  older  saya 
to  the  younger  brother, — 

'The  cock  doth  craw,  the  6t.y  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide; 
Gin  we  be  missed  out  o'  oar  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.' 

The  remonstrance  of  the  younger  brother  b 
too  fine  to  be  omitted  :—  (    OOolc 
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'  Lie  still,  lie  still  but  a  little  wee  while, 
Lie  still  but  if  we  ma; ; 
Gin  our  mither  misa  us  when  she  wakes, 
She'll  go  mad  cro  it  be  da;.' 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  romaatic 
ballads  is  the  use  they  frequently  make  of 
communication  by  birds.  This  was  peculiar- 
ly an  Eastern  traiiition.  Interpretation  of 
tne  language  of  birds  was  a  department  of 
science  on  which  the  Arabians  especially 
piqued  themsekes  ;  and  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  our  poets  and  chroniclers  luay  have 
obtained  the  idea  from  the  crusading  trou- 
badours. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  iiny  such  learned  explanation,  as 
this  kind  ot  personification  has  entered  into 
the  natural  mythology  of  all  countries. 

'The  parrot  of  Ma;  OoUean,'  sa;B  Aytoun, 
'  was  a  fowl  of  shrewdness  and  discretion ;  but 
the  "  bonny  bird."  who,  in  the  ballad  of 
"  Young  Tlunter,"  reveals  the  murder,  waa 
conscientious  in  the  extreme,  and  moreorer 
proof  against  temptation.  Another  warns  the 
mother  of  Johnn;  of  Braidislee  that  her  son  is 
lying  wounded  in  the  forest ;  whilst  "  the  gay 
goss  hawk"  shows  itself  Superior  to  any  page 
in  the  delivery  of  a  message.'* 

The  page  also  holds  a  prominent  place 
amon^  tbe  dramatU  }>er3on<e  of  the  roman- 
tic ballads.  The  plot,  such  as  it  is,  often 
turns  on  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges 
his  duty.  Indeed  he  is  sometimes  a  hero  in 
disguise.  The  intrepid  Willie  of  'Gil  Mo- 
rice,'  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  class ; 
and  not  nn frequently,  as  in  his  case,  the 
. '  bonnie  boy  '  exhibits  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  decency  which  puts  the  moral  laxity  of 
his  master  to  shame. 

The  internii.tture  of  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial worlds  in  the  '  Romantic  Ballads'  has 
given  rise  in  modern  times  to  a  distinct 
school  of  ballad  poetry,  which  has  found  its 
best  exponents  among  German  poets.  The 
first  of  the  school  waa  Gottfned  BUrger, 
who  died  in  1794,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  their  ballads,  apart  from 
their  free  use  of  supernatural  agency,  is  the 
introduction  of  dramatic  dialogue,  which  is 
a  modern  demonstration  of  that  close  affinity 
between  ballad  and  dramatic  poetry  on 
which  we  have  already  insisted.  Yet  this  is 
merely  a  later  development  of  our  own  native 
ballad  literature,  with  which  one  and  all  of 
these  German  poets  were  iotiniately  acquaint- 
ed. Of  Bilrger  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 
his  study  of  Percy's  '  Retiques '  bad  the  great- 
est influence  in  determining  the  line  of  poe- 
try which  he  ultimately  adopted.  But  the 
debt  was  richly  repwd ;  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  translation  of 
Burger's  '  Lcnore  '  by  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich — -'Tim  was  what  made  me  a  poet 
I  had  several  times  attempted  the  more  reg- 
ular kinds  of  poety  without  success,  but  here 
was  somctWng  I  thought  I  could  do.'  Ac- 
cordingly, Scott's  translation  of  that  fine 
ballad  was  one  of  his  earliest  poetical  efforts; 
and  in  most  of  his  larger  poems  he  bas 
availed  bimself  freely  of  supernatural  agency, 
—witness  the  tale  of  'The  Klfin  Warrior,' 
and  the  apparitions  at  the  city  cross  in 
'  Marmion  ;'  and  the  '  Oracle  of  the  Hide ' 
in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  while  'The  Lay 
of  tbc  Last  Minstrel '  'is  expressly  founded 
on  a  ghostly  legend.  Coleridge  is  a  still 
more  enthusiastic  and  thorough-going  disci- 
ple of  the  same  school  Indeed,  no  better 
example  of  this  species  of  ballad,  in  which 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  elements 
are  deftly  interwoven,  exists  in  any  language, 
than  his  '  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.' , 

Akin  to  this  supernatural  ingredient  in 
the  ballads  is  a  fairy  element,  wbich  enters 
into  a  considerable  number  of  tliem,  and 
which  is  ciidently  taken  from  the  mythology 
of  the  nortJiera  nations.  The  Elf-land  of 
the  ballads  is  an  uudergroimd  region,  peo- 
pled with  daring  spirits  who  make  night-raids 
on  the  realms  of  humanity.  There  is  an 
£lf-King  (the  'Elb-rich'  of  the  Germans, 
transformed  into  '  Oberon  '  by  the  French 
romancists) ;  but  he  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Elf-Qncen  ('Titania,')  who  adds  the 
charms  of  beauty  to  her  sovereign  rights. 
The  king  is  allowed  to  lead  an  idle  and  lux- 
uriom  life,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  his  wife's  prerogative.  She  and  her 
elves  were  regarded  with  considerable  favoar 
in  some  districts ;  but  there  was  a  spice  of 
malignity  in  some  of  their  proceedings, 
which  engendered  a  feeling  of  distrust  and 
fear.  Tbis,  however,  was  held  to  be  more 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault  If  they 
occasionally  kidnapped  a  human  being,  they 
did  it  in  self-defence.  For  they  were  bound, 
once  in  seven  yeuv,  to  yield  up  a  soul  aa 
tribute,  or  '  kane,'  to  the  master-fiend  ;  aod 
they  natumlly  preferred  to  obtain  a  hnioan 
being  for  this  purpose,  to  sacrificing  one  of 
themselves. 

The  great  hero  of  the  'Fairy  Legends' 
was  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  True  Thomas 
(more  fully,  Thomas  Learmont,  of  Ercii- 
donne,  a  village  near  Lauder,  where  the 
ruins  of  his  tower  are  still  pointed  out),  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  bis  adventures,  aa  recorded  by 
himself,  Christian  and  heathen  elements  are 
strangely  intermingled.  When  the  Elf- 
queen  visits  him,  he  salutes  her  as  queen  of 
heaven ;  and  aa  a  penalty  of  stealing  a  kiss 
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from  her,  she  carries  him  off  as  her  milk- 
white  »tecd,  and  makes  him  her  slave  for 
Be»en  year^  She  takes  him  to  a  wide  des- 
ert, and  there  aliowa  him  three  '  ferlies '  or 
wonders.     The  first  is  a 'broad  way': — 

'  That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  henveo.' 

The  second  is  the  '  narrow  ^ay,' — 

'  So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briirs ; 
That  is  the  path  of  r^fhteousness. 
Though  afteT_it  but  few  enquires.' 
The  third  is  also  a '  narrow  road  ' — 
'  That  winds  shout  the  ferny  brae ; 
That  is  the  way  to  fair  ElMand 

Where  you  and  I  thia  night  must  gae." 
As  she  carries  him  along  the  road,  where 
there  was  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  light  their 
path,  and  all  sonnds  were  drowned  by  the 
weird  '  roaring  of  a  sea,'  the  queen  tells  him 
that  he  must  not  spe^,  else  he  shall  never 
return  to  earth.     The  terrors  through  which 
he  passed  were  enough  to  seal  hia  lips  and 
make  his  blood  run  cold  : — 
'  It  was  mirk,  mirk  nicht  ;'there  was  nae  stem- 
light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the 
kneo; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Rins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  countrie.' 

After  undergoing  an  education  of  seven  years 
at  the  hands  of  the  Elf-queeu,  True  Thomas 
returns  to  upper  air,  endued  with  powers 
which  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
wizard  and  prophet.  To  a  late  day,  liis  say- 
ings and  predictions  were  household  words 
amongst  the  credulous  and  superstitious  in 
Scotland.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Robin  Hood  and  other 
popular  heroes,  he  is  credited  with  many 
exploits  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  modem  bal- 
lads. At  the  outset  we  described  a  ballad 
as  primarily  and  essentially  a  traditioDary 
poem.  But  if  we  adhere  to  our  definition 
in  its  integrity,  the  strictly  ballad  epoch 
must  have  been  extinguished  by  the  inven- 
tion of  priDtin;;;  and  thereafter  the  produc- 
tion of  a  genuine  ballad  became  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  an  impossibility.  Certainly 
the  age  of  traditionary  ballads  is  past  and 
eone.  But  the  history  of  the  word  ballad 
has  shown  us  that  the  application  of  such 
terma  roast  vary  with  the  conditions  under 
which  literature  is  produced.  And  we 
should  do  unpardonable  injustice  at  once  to 
the  power  of  poetry  and  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  of  humanity,  if  we  denied 
that  poems  inspired  by  the  ballad  emotion 
conld  be  produced  in  a  literary  age,  or  dis- 
seminated by  the  priotiog  press.    All  ^that 
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is  necessary  is  that  we  should  clearly  recc^ 
nise  the  essential  difference  between  the 
natural  ballad  and  the  ballad  of  literary  cul- 
ture. The  former  bears  the  stamp  of  its 
age ;  the  latter  of  the  individual  poet.  They 
differ  much  as  the  wild  and  dew-fed  violet 
of  the  meadows  differs  from  the  cultivated 
pansy  of  our  gardens ;  as  the  voiki-epot  of 
the  Gerrann  critics — the  popular  epic — dif- 
fers from  the  kunst-epos — the  epic  of  lite- 
rary culture ;  as  Ilomer's  '  Iliad,'  for  ex- 
ample, differs  from  Tennyson's  '  Idylls  of 
the  King.' 

Now,  not  only  have  we  many  modern 
poems  answering  t«  this  description,  but 
such  poems  form,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  attractive  def^ments 
of  our  modem  literature.  Some  of  these 
modem  ballads  indeed  are  simply  old  friends 
with  new  faces.  Scott's  'Young  Lochinvar' 
tells  the  same  story  as  the  old  ballad  of. 
'  Katharine  of  Janfarie,'  '  The  Lass  of  Loch- 
ryan,'  suggested  Burns's  song  of  '  Lord 
Gregory.'  Tennyson's  "Lord  of  Burleigh' 
is  simply  a  modem  version  of  the  fine  old 
ballad  of  'Donald  of  the  Isles;  or  Lizzie 
Lindsay.'  The  '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  of  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay  is  nearly  a  perfect  example 
of  a  pathetic  and  homely  ballad — a  poem 
which  will  be  remembered  and  loved  long 
after  more  ambitious  works  arc  forgott«n. 
For  there  is  in  the  brevity  and  compactness  ■ 
of  a  ballad  an  element  which  gives  it  a  far 
better  chance  of  longevity  than  more  elabo- 
rate productions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
great  reason  why  the  most  widely  popular 
poems — wc  do  not  say  the  greatest  poems, 
but  the  poems  which  take  the  firmest  grip 
of  the  sympathies  and  the  memories  of  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  people ;  the  poems  with 
which,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  fame  even 
of  the  greatest  poets  is  most  closely  linked 
— are  Iwllad  poems.  Is  not '  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
ter'  Bums's  masterpiece!  And  'Tarn  o' 
Shanter'  is  an  incomparable  ballad,  a  power- 
ful dramatic  lyric  Or  take  a  second  famous 
ride  ;  is  not  Oowper  known  and  admired  as 
the  author  of  '  John  Gilpin '  by  thousands 
who  never  read  '  Expostulation,'  and  have 
only  dipped  into  '  The  Task '  t  And  '  John 
Gilpin '  IS  essentially  a  ballad.  Or  take  a 
third  famous  ride  ;  how  many,  even  in  these 
days  of  '  light  and  sweetness,'  read,  or  read- 
ing understand  '  Sordello '  ?  Yet  who  doea 
not  enjoy  and  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of 'Good Ncwsfrom  Ghent M  Tate,  finally, 
the  case  of  the  Laureate.  '  In  Mcmoriam ' 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  poem,  a  poem  which, 
of  its  kind,  stands  almost  atone,  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  is  still, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  Tennyson's  master- 
piece.   Yet  for  every  one  who  reads  and 
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cherishea  that  po«in — and  they  are  not  few 
— there  are  handreds  who  know  and  appre- 
ciate Tennyson  on]y  as  the  anthor  of  snch 
rimple  and  heart- tonching  ballads  as  '  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh  '  and  '  lidy  Clare.' 


Abt.  II. — Modem  Saentijic  Inqtiiry  and 
ReHgitmt  Tkouf/ht. 

(I.)  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S ,  F.Q.S., 
Principal  and  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  MKiill 
University,  Montreal.  Author  of  '  Ar- 
chaia,'  '  Acadian  Geology,'  &c  Uodder 
and  Stonghton,     1873. 

(2.)  The  Higher  Minlslry  of  Nature  view- 
ed in  the  Liffht  of  Modem  Science  and 
at  on  Aid  to  advanced  CkriHian.  Pkilo- 
tophy.  By  John  K.  Lbifchild,  A.M., 
Author  of  'Our  Coal  Fields,' 'Cornwall, 
its  Mines  and  Miners,'  &c.  Hodder  and 
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The  attitude  sustained  towards  each  other 
by  religion  and  science  is  sometimes  de- 
ecribed  as  that  of  an  armed  truce — a  truce 
which  is  indeed  broken  occasionally  by  a 
passage  of  arms  between  some  of  the  more 
eager  of  the  contending  boats.  That  there 
is  very  much  to  farour  such  a  description  in 
-^to  say  the  least — the  reticence  of  the  man 
of  science  towards  religions  thought,  and 
the  suspicion  with  which  he  in  turn  '\s  re- 
garded by  the  theologian,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  not  a 
few  men  of  high  and  wide  culture  on  both 
sides — and  the  number  of  them  is  incn<asing 
— who,  above  the  mutual  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, and  above  the  din  of  the  strife,  are 
able  to  discern  a  meeting-place  for  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  light  which  fall  on  either 
side,  and  of  which  the  lesser  and  more  dog- 
matic minds  are  prone  to  think  that  the 
little  portion  they  possess,  is  the  whole  of 
the  esccrtainable  and  tbo  known. 

It  is  probable  that  many  scientific  men 
have  aroused  the  suspicion  and  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  opposite  side,  both  by 
this  reticence  on  religious  subjecbi,  and  also 
by  the  narrow  exclusivcness  with  which 
they  have  often  aougbt  to  guard  the  realms  of 
science  from  the  intnision  of  tbe  theologian. 
Mr.  Tyndall  in  bis  review  of  Mr.  Moseiy  on 
the  '  Miracles,'  affords  an  ilhistration  of  this. 
The  assumption  of  superiority  with  which 
the  tbeolc^ian  is  there  warned  off,  as  if  tlte 
region  of  science  were  a  sort  of  Tom  Tid 
dler's  ground,  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  sad  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  discern 


tbe  undercurrent  of    intolerant  dogmatism 
which  underlies  all  such  assumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  thealo^ns  have  done  very 
much  to  provoke  not  only  the  hostility,  but 
what  is  worse,  the  contempt  of  scientific 
men  by  the  extravagant  ana  grotesque  the- 
ories of  creation,  nature,  and  life,  wblch 
many  of  them  have  put  forth.  A  motley 
group  of  such  theories  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  '  The  Geolc^  of  the  Auti-Geo- 
logiats,'  contained  in  Hugh  Miller's  '  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks.'  We  can  readily 
understand  the  scorn  that  was  evoked  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association 
when  an  Archdeacon  of  the  English  Church 
gravely  ai^ed  that  tbe  various  races  of 
animals  bad  defended  from  tbe  cbenibim 
who  were  placed  to  guard  tbe  gates  of  Para- 
dise !  There  was  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's retort,  '  that  it  was  enough  to  make 
one  thinlt  that  the  first  theologian  was  Cain, 
and  Abel  the  first  man  of  science.'  It  is  to 
be  feared,  also,  that  scientific  men  are  occa- 
sionally goaded  into  opposition  as  their 
speculations  and  researches  are  met  by  ana- 
thema instead  of  argument,  and  by  the 
charge  of  atheism,  which,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  heaped  upon  them  and  their 
tneories. 

Is  it  not  possible,  also,  that  the  estimate 
of  tbe  opposition  of  men  of  science  towards 
religion  may  have  been  greatly  eia^eratedf 
We  think  if  inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  are  as  many  of  them  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  number  who  could 
fairly  claim  to  rank  as  Christian  men  as 
there  are  of  lawyers,  historians,  litt6ratenri>, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  people. 
Even  in  cases  where  inditference  or  hostility 
to  the  claims  of  religion  is  manifested,  such 
indifference  or  hostility  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  cbaiged  to  the  study  of  natural  science. 
In  many  cases  such  men  would  have  been 
'  nieht  Christen,''  as  Goethe  has  it,  if  they 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  science  at  alL 
Indeed,  they  may  be  such  as  the  result  more 
of  their  early  training,  and  of  tbe  moral 
condition  of  their  lives,  than  of  the  nature 
of  their  studies.  Shall  we  be  foigivon  if, 
borrowing  a  simile  from  scientific  language, 
wc  add  that  possibly  tbey  only  possess  in  a 
rudimentary  form  that  capacity  for  religion 
which,  however  it  may  have  come  to  the 
race  collectively,  is  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  instinct  of  the  fully-developed   indivi- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  tbe 


ledge  now  possessed  has  been  obtained  by 
caruost  students   of   nature.     There    is    do 
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diE^isiag  the  fact  tLat  the  balk  of  the  con- 
clasions  of  modem  science  rest  upon  an 
almost  incredible  accumulation  of  facte  and 
observed  phenomena  ;  and  upon  an  amount 
of  persistent  inquiry  which  entitles  many  of 
the  inijairers  to  rank  as  scientific  martyrs. 
Take,  ae  an  example  from  one  department 
of  science,  the  publication  of  the  Palteon- 
Ic^raphical  Society  of  this  country.  This 
society  has  for  its  object,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, the  preparation  and  publishing  of 
writings  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  variety 
of  ancient  life  upon  the  earth.  It  has  now 
published  twenty-four  quarto  volumes,  which 
are  fall  of  minnte  deBcriptions  of  nearly 
five  thonsand  species  of  British  fossils,  all 
of  which  are  represented  in  upwards  of  one 
IhoDsand  plates,  which  contam  over  twenty 
thousand  figures.  Of  the  way  in  which 
each  monograph  descriptive  of  the  remains 
of  some  particular  order  or  class  of  life  is 
compiled,  we  can  give  an  illustration.  We 
single  out  the  account  of  a  family  of  shell- 
fish. The  writer  starts  with  its  living  repre- 
eentfttives,  and  follows  the  history  back 
throughout  the  vast  periods  of  geologic 
time.  To  do  this  has  taken  twenty-five 
years  of  the  author's  life ;  which  time  he 
has  passed  chiefly  in  his  study,  examining — 
microscopically  for  the  most  part — the  hinge- 
lines,  strife,  and  shapes  of  the  shells  he 
describes,  together  with  the  muscular  im- 
pressions of  the  fish  which  once  lived  in 
them,  And  collating  the  British  examples 
with  specimens  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  has  drawn  with  his  own 
bands  some  three  hundred  quarto  plates, 
each  containing  fifty  figures,  and  for  each 
of  these  figures  he  has  exaroined  at  least 
ten  specimens.  Of  the  many  explorers  and 
collectors  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
such  a  mass  of  materials,  who  have  wandered 
solitarily  amidst  the  tombs  of  ancient  life, 
we  will  not  now  speak.  Their  labour  mast 
have  been  very  great.  The  illustration  we 
have  given  is  but  one  of  many  which  might 
be  drawn  from  every  department  of  science; 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  results  of 
such  patient  and  self-sacrificing  inquiry  are 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  and  consideration 
we  can  give.  Tliis  we  readily  yield,  and  we 
wontd  have  it  well  understood  that  it  is  in 
no  hostile  spirit  we  now  proceed  to  point 
out  what,  to  us,  seem  to  be  some  defects  in 
the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  scientific  in- 
qniry  is  sometimes  pursued. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Rcientifio  literature,  especially  its  periodical 
literature,  to  discover  that,  a<lmimbly  adapt- 
ed as  many  scientists  are  for  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  details,  a  lai^  proportion  of 
them,  ^m  deficiency  in  natural  power,  as 
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well  as  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  liberal 
■eariy  culture,  are  incompetent  for  tlie  higher 
work  of  tte  generalization  of  facts.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  business  life, 
there  are  many  good  clerks  and  even  beads 
of  departments,  but  there  are  few  master 
minds  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  ma- 
chinery, the  interdependence,  and  the  ma- 
tua)  relationship  of  the  numerous  and 
widely -diversified  ramifications  of  the  bu^ 
ness.  If  a  man  wishes  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  a 
country,  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  ever 
threading  its  valleys  and  ravines.  Nov 
and  then  be  must  take  a  long  breath,  and 
ascend  high  table-lands  and  monntain  peaks. 
Waiting  patiently  until  the  clouds  have  dis- 
persed and  the  mists  have  cleared  away,  ho 
■Tiust  note  well  the  grand  outline  of  the 
hills,  the  winding  of  the  valleys,  the  far- 
stretching  plains,  the  distant  sea,  and  the 
far  off  dim  meeting-place  of  earth  and  sky. 
In  scientific  inquiry  ail  this  has  been  too 
often  foi^tten.  llie  tendency  to  theoriw 
baa  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  know- 
ledge of  facti ;  and  as  in  other  lines  (A 
thought  so  in  this,  men  are  dogmatic  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lack  of  culture  and  power 
of  generalization. 

Then  it  has  often  seemed  to  us  that 
there  is  among  scientific  men  a  good  deal  of 
what  Carlyle,  in  reference  to  another  sub- 
ject, has  called  in  German  fashion  ichwSr- 
merei,  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  follow-my- 
leader.  A  new  idea  is  started,  a  theory 
launched,  for  example,  by  a  favourite  aa- 
thor.  Attracted  by  its  novelty  or  daring,  it 
finds  a  few  zealous  partisans,  who  write  it 
up,  who  iterate  and  reiterate  it,  who  soon 
assume  it  to  be  quite  true,  and  forthwiQi 
proceed  to  make  it  the  base  of  further  in- 
quiries ;  and  as,  whether  derived  from  them 
or  not,  we  are  lai^ely  possessed  of  that 
imitative  faculty  wbfch  is  characteristic  of 
the  apes,  they  find  many  imitators  and  fol- 
lowers. Increasing  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance, they  begin  to  look  down  with  some 
degree  of  contempt  on  those  who  hesitate 
to  accept  their  conclusions,  and  who  demand 
further  evidence.  The  acceptance  of  the 
theory  really  becomes  quite  as  much  a  test 
of  scientific  respectabOity,  as  that  of  the 
latest  style  of  dress  is  of  the  necessary  qua- 
lification to  be    admitted   into   fashionable 

Much,  too,  as  scientific  men  affect  to  de- 
spise the  influence  of  authority  or  tradition 
in  other  matters,  we  nevertheless  find  them 
in  their  own  domain  too  frequently  guilty 
of  bowing  down  to  these.  For  example, 
how  frequently  do  we  meet  in  sclentifte 
books  with  such  expressions  as  these, '  My 
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learned  and  distinguished  friend,  Sir  A.  B., 
itifonns  me,'  or,  '  It  ia  stated  by  C.  D.,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  autbori^  on  this  sabject,' 
or,  'If  it  be  as  Herr  von  K  or  M.  de  F.,the 
eminent  German  or  French  naturalist,  says, 
liien  such  and  soch  consequences  follon.' 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  sufficient  care  is 
not  always  taken  hy  scientific  inquirers  to 
verify  these  statements  of  their  friends,  oi 
to  inqnire  whether  the  accuracy  of  tbi 
recorded  facta  has  ever  been  impuji^cd.  If 
space  permitted,  we  could  adduce  numerous 
examples  of  the  assertion  and  re-assertion, 
as  accepted  facts,  of  obserratious  wliose 
error  and  worthleesness  as  scientific  data  had 
been  demonstrat«d  over  and  over  again. 
These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  scientific 
reasoning ;  there  are  others  which  we  shall 
notjce  before  we  have  done. 

Turning  now  to  the  boolu  whose  titles 
Nipear  at  the  bead  of  this  paper  we  find 
that  Mr.  Dawson,  the  author  of  '  The  Story 
of  the  Earth  and  Man,'  posaesses  to  the  full 
the  qualities  essential  to  the  able  generalizer 
of  facta.  Those  who  move  within  scientific 
circles  need  not  be  told  that  he  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  several  portions  of 
the  geologic  field.  Of  this  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  give  ample 
proof.  We  mention,  as  examples  of  the 
importance  of  these,  his  description — the 
first  given — of  the  Jicaoon  Canadensis,  the 
gigsntic  form  of  early  life  found  not  many 
years  ago  in  the  Lawrentian  rocks  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  his  paper  on  the  '  Devonian.  Flora 
of  Nova  S<;otia  as  illustrating  the  conditions 
of  the  Deposition  of  Coal?  Outside  this 
circle  he  is  known  by  his  books  '  Archua' 
and  '  Acadian  Geology.*  Mr.  Dawson  is 
also  known  as  an  original  observer  and  dis- 
coverer in  gcolt^ical  science.  As  be  remarks, 
aomcwhat  apologetically, — 

'  He  has  named  and  described  the  oldest 
known  animal.  He  has  also  described  the 
«)dest  true  exogen,  and  the  oldest  pine  tree. 
Ho  was  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  the 
oldest  land  snails,  and  found  the  oldest  milli- 
pedes. He  has  just  described  the  oldest  bitu- 
minous bed  composed  of  spore  cases,  and 
he  claims  that  his  genus  Hyloaomv*  includes 
the  oldest  animals  which  have  a  fair  claim  to 
be  considered  reptiles.' — Pp.  149,  ISO. 
The  discrimination  and  philosophical  acu- 
men of  the  author  are  seen,  among  many 
other  examples,  in  the  lucid  way  in  which 
he  describes  the  pnrt  which  land-ice,  ice- 
bergs, and  river  action  have  playod  in  the 
deposition  of  the  loose  stony  covering  of 
the  earth  known  as  drift  The  manner  in 
which  he  does  this,  and  indicates  the  signs 
by  means  of  which  the  work  performed  by 
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these  several  agents  may  be  deterroioed, 
contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  many  geo- 
logists, who,  with  the  dogmatism  which  is 
the  sure  indication  of  limitation  of  vision, 
assign  the  whole  phenomenon  to  one  cause 

'The  Story  of  t^e  Earth  and  Man'  is 
therefore  written  by  a  masterhand.  Tbe 
telling  of  it  combines  exactness  of  science 
with  intelligibility  of  description.  We  miss 
indeed  the  imaginative  flights  and  numeroos 
literary  references  of  the  popular  books  of 
Hugh  Miller ;  but  with  less  of  rhetoric  we 
get  more  science,  more  especial  knowledge 
of  each  of  the  geologic  eras;  and  these 
conveyed  with  a  precision,  yet  with  sufficient 
amplitude  of  language,  to  make  the  book 
interesting  to  a  reader  of  ordinary  cultnre. 
There  are,  of  course,  tbe  long  names  of 
fossils,  comparable  in  size  to  the  Saurians  of 
the  middle  and  the  Mammals  of  the  later 
ages,  but  this  in  tbe  nature  of  the  case  is  un- 
avoidable. It  is  in  no  sense  a  science-made- 
easy  book  of  the  kind  scientific  men  are  apt 
to  despise,  but  an  honest  and  able  attempt 
to  convey  in  pure  English,  to  Englishmen  of 
average  intelligence,  the  bistoiy  of  the  earth 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  history  of 

Tbe  story  opeus  with  the  incandescent 
mass,  which,  flung  off  from  another  planet 
or  coalescing  from  smaller  fragments,  took 
its  shape  as  it  went  whirling  through  space. 
Then  comes  the  cooling  of  its  surface ;  the 
ascending  vapour  condensing  into  rain  ;  the 
precipitation  of  salts  ;  then  we  are  introduc- 
ed to  the  first  appearance  of  life,  and  we 
follow  both  the  increase  and  the  divergence 
of  the  stream  of  life  through  the  three  great 
geological  divisions  of  time.  The  sub- 
divisions of  these  epochs,  as  marked  by 
groups  of  strata,  come  next,  which,  as  se- 
parate formations,  the  author  describes  as 
fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will  allow, 
together  with  the  varying  chemical,  climatic, 
and  atmospheric  conditions  of  each  ;  the 
rise,  growth,  and  decadence  of  certain  forms 
of  life,  with  the  perpetuation  of  others, 
through  succeeding  eras;  the  introduction 
of  the  higher  forms  of  hfe  as  the  earth 
became  fitted  to  receive  them ;  all  this  and 
much  more  is  told,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
manner  that  combines  exactness  of  science 
with  succinctness  and  inteihgibility  of  de- 
scription to  readers  of  ordinary  culture. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Dawson 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  whole  story  in 
its  bearing  on  two  at  least  of  the  questions 
which  of  late  have  been  prominently  before 
men's  rainds ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the 
origin  of  species,  and  the  antiquity  of  tbe 
human  race.     On  the  first  of  theae  qneaUoDS 
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Mr,  DawsoD  joins  issue  from  the  bt^nning 
with  the  theory  of  tlie  variation  of  species, 
and  of  the  wider  divei^encies  of  life  by 
means  of  natural  selection  as  propounded 
by  Mr.  Damin.  From  the  position  the 
former  liolds  in  the  scientific  world,  it  will  at 
once  be  felt  that  his  dr^ments  are  worthy 
of  att«ntion.  It  is  too  inucli  the  fashion  of 
sapportcrs  of  the  theory  in  qocstion  to 
assume  ita  general  acceptance  by  all  scienti- 
fic men  worthy  of  the  name.  It  will  not  do 
any  longer,  however,  to  ignore  the  criticisms, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  the  direct  con-^ 
tradictions  of  the  theory  urged  by  snch  men 
as  Barrande,  Agamiz,  Owen,  Thomson,  Phil- 
lips, Fritchard,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
Dawson,  together  with  the  late  Sir  John 
Herscliell  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  men 
of  like  wide  culture  and  scientific  eminence. 
The  time  has  come,  and  it  onght  to  have 
come  before,  when  such  criticisms  should 
be  met  by  fair  ai^ument,  and  not  by  con- 
temptuous silence,  misconception,  and  de- 
clamation. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Dawson 
argaea  the  question  with  fairness  and  can- 
dour, and  with  that  respect  for  Mr.  Darwin 
which  that  gentleman^s  position  and  acqnire- 
mcntA  deserve. 

Mr.  Duwson  even  goes  so  far  as  to  enu- 
merate many  of  the  examples,  afforded  by 
ancient  orders  of  life,  of  a  combination  of 
form  in  the  same  individual,  and  an  ap- 
parent subsequent  divei^ence  -to  separate 
classes  of  oi^anism.  We  are  reminded  for 
example  of  the  corals  of  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian times,  which  bore  within  themselves 
resemblances  to  two  very  different  classes 
which  inhabit  modem  seas ;  of  the  Ortho- 
ceradtes  which  reached  their  largest  deve- 
lopment in  the  Carboniferous  period,  and 
were  at  once  nautili  and  cuttle  fish  ;  of  the 
Sigillarise  of  the  coal  flora,  which  were  pines 
and  club  mosses  in  one  ;  and  of  the  Arche- 
gosaunis  of  the  Carboniferous  ^e,  which, 
vhite  having  affinity  with  the  old  ganoid 
fishes,  were  still  possessed  of  true  lungs  and 
feet;  and  from  which  ascended  and  diverg- 
ed two  lines  of  progress,  one  leading  to 
gigantic  crocodile  animals,  and  the  other 
leading  to  small  and  delicate  lizard-tike 
species. 

Once  only,  when  apparently  annoyed  at 
tile  air  of  superiority  displayed  by  the  more 
ardent  supporters  of  Mr.  Darwin's  scheme, 
^nd  appalled  by  the  blank  atheism  which  to 
wis  mind  seems  to  he  the  only  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  theory,  does  the  author  in- 
dulge in  any  ebullition  of  feeling.  The 
fear  of  this  atheistic  tendency  is  present 
also  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Leifohild,  with 
regard  to  both  this  and  other  theories  which 


tainly,  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  to 
chaise  any  theory  with  atheism  as  its  onlv 
legitimate  result.  It  may  be  that  blanlt 
atheism  is  not  the  only  possible  result  of 
the  theory  of  evolution ;  but  only  one 
among  jithers  equally  possible,  according  to 
the  light,  the  mood,  and  the  bias  of  those 
who  look  at  it  Indeed,  the  impression 
does  not  seem  to  be  permanent  on  the  mind 
of  either  Mr.  Dawson  or  Mr.  Leifchild,  for^ 
the  former  elsewhere  argues  that  the  theory 
itself  demands  an  intelligent  author,  and 
the  latter  that  evolution  implies  an  evolver. 
Besides,  the  necesuty  of  a  secondary  crea- 
tive law  is  admitted  by  both  authors,  and 
by  most  of  the  writers  we  have  named  as 
taking  exception  to  the  tlieory.     Professor 

'  The  gsDeralizalioDR  based  upon  a  rigorous, 
and  extensive  observation  of  fact«,  which  hava 
impressed  me  with  a  conviction  of  a  continu- 
ously operative  secondary  creationai  power 
originating  the  succession  of  species,  are  the 
following :  that  of  irrelative  or  vegetstive  re- 
petition ;  that  of  unity  of  plan  as  demonstrated 
in  the  articulate  and  vertebrate  types  of  OTfft- 
nization;  the  facts  of  congenital  varieties;  the 
phenomena  of  parthenogenesis ;  the  analogiea 
of  transitory  embryonsl  stages  in  a  higher 
animal  to  the  mature  forms  of  lower  animals; 
the  great  pabeontologfcal  fact  of  the  successive 
coming  in  of  new  species  from  the  period  of 
the  oldest  deposit  in  which  organic  remaina 
have  been  found,  such  species  being  limited  in 
time  and  never  reappearing  alter  dying  out; 
the  many  instances  of  retention  of  structures 
in  paJEeozoic  species,  which  are  embyronal  and 
transitory  in  later  species  of  the  same  order  or  - 
class ;  the  progressive  departure  from  a  gene- 
mj  to  a  special  type  as  exemplified  in  the  series 
of  species  from  their  first  introduction  to  the 
present  time.' 

Mr.  Owen  truly  adds  : — 

'The  inductive  demonstrotion  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  of  such  secondary  cob- 
tinuously  operative  species  producing  force, 
will  henceforth  be  the  great  aim  of  the  natural- 
ist.'—' Psieeontology,'  p.  144. 
~  To  the  same  effect  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
after  showing  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  \Sta-. 
win's  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
species,  writes: — 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  asked  whether 
T  believe  that  every  separate  species  has  been 
a  separate  creation,  not  bom,  but  separately 
made,  I  must  answer  that  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  think  the  facts  do  suggest  to  the  mind  the 
working  of  some  creative  law  almost  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  convince  us  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  nature,  or  of  the  conditions  nnder 
which  it  does  its  glorious  work.' — '  Reign  of 
Law,'  p.  249. 
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So  also  Mr.  Dawaon  ; — 

'  What,  then,'is  the  ftctiul  statement  of  the 
tiieorj  of  creation,  as  it  may  be  beld  bj  a  mo- 
dem man  of  science  ?  Simplj  this,  that  all 
things  have  b«en  produced  hy  the  supreme 
, creative  will  acting  directly,  or  through  the 
agency  of  forces  and  materials  of  His  own 
Iffoduclion.  This  theor;f-  does  not  necessarily 
afSrm  that  creation  is  miraculous  in  the  sense 
of  being  contrary  to,  or  subrersiTe  ot  law  ; 
law  and  order  are  as  applicable  to  creation  as 
any  other  progress  ...  It  does  not  imply  that 
atl  kinds  of  creation  are  alilte.  'There  may  be 
higher  and  lower  kinds  .  .  .  Created  ihmgs, 
aolexa  absolutely  unchangeable  must  be  more 
CO'  less  modified  by  influences  from  vitbin  and 
without,  and  derivation  or  evolution  may  ac- 
count for  certain  subordinate  changes  already 
made.'— pp.  340-1. 

Mr,  Lcifchild  also  admits  that  the  theory  o^ 
evolution  may  include  creation — we  would 
rather  say  that  creation  includes  evolution. 
We  might  multiply  quotations  to  the  same, 
effect,  bot  these  will  suffice  to  show — first, 
that  Mr.  Darwin  both  misunderstands  and 
misrepresents  his  opponents  when  he  charges 
^00  them  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  in- 
terference which  the  separate  creation  of 
each  species  would  necessitate,  and  asks ; 
*Do  they  really  believe  that  at  innumerable 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  certain  ele- 
mental atoms  have  been  commanded  to 
&ah  into  living  tissues!' 

Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  others,  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  irreligious  tendency  of 
their  view?.  The  former  asserts  that  there 
IB  a  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life  with  its 
several  powers  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms,' 
or  into  one ;  and  that  while  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on,  according  to  the  fixed  laws 
of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  end- 
less forms  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
have  been  and  are  being  evolved.'  With 
the  latter  it  is  simply  a  question  of  how  the 
Creator  has  worked.  The  quotations  ad- 
duced, therefore,  serve  to  show  ns,  secondly, 
tliat  between  those  nbo  hold  various  and 
even  opposite  views  of  creation,  but  who 
acknowledge  in  common  the  necessity  of  a 
Creator,  the  controversy  resolves  itself  into 
aa  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  influ- 
ence which  the  power  of  evolntion  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  diversification  of  the  forms 
of  Hfe  upon  earth  ;  whether  it  has  been  tlie 
only,  the  chief  cause,  or,  as  we  think,  only 
one,  and  that  a  subsidiary  one,  of  many 
causes  which  have  been  at  work,  and  one 
which  has  had  more  regard  towards  the 
preservation  of  species  than  to  the  method 
of  their  origin.  These  questions  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  facta  of  the  case  ai 
SB  we  know  them. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  secon- 
dary cteation  by  means  of  law,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  supreme  Will,  which  shonld 
be  oflensive  to  an  intelligent  Christian  mind. 
The  principle  is  an  accepted  one  in  spiritual 
things.  That  Ood  works  by  means  is  a 
common    expression. '     That    Ue    answers 

Erayer,  recreates,  guides  and  sanctifies 
uman  souls ;  that  believers  may  be  co- 
workers with  God ;  that  even  by  the  help  of 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  God  will  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty  ;  that  it  is 
to  be  through  the  active  co-operation  of  His 
Church  that  His  kingdom  over  men  is  to 
become  universal — ^all  this  is  most  surely 
believed  by  us.  Why,  then,  should  there 
be  any  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  similar  means  of  nature!  If 
God  works  best  in  the  higher  realms  ot 
mind  in  this  way,  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
the  lower  realms  of  body  and  matter  the 
same  methods  of  renewing  and  fitting  His 
creatures  for  different  and  higher  modes  of 
life  will  be  found  in  operation  t 

Before  we  state,  bnefly,  our  objections  to 
the  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means 
of  natural  selection,  we  should  like  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that,  supposing  the  theory 
were  home  out  by  a  careful  induction  of 
facts,  we  do  not  see  why,  on  religious 
grounds,  it  may  not  be  accepted  by  even 
orthodox  Christians.  To  us  it  appears  that, 
accepting  it,  there  is  equal,  pernaps  more, 
need  for  a  premeditated  plan  of  action  ;  for 
the  same  far-reaching  foresight  which  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning ;  for  the  sama 
constant  superintendence,  and  for  as  nice 
an  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  of 
all  to  the  varj-ing  external  conditions  of  na- 
ture, as  there  wonld  be  if  from  inorganic  or 
dead  matter  the  Creator  made  entirely  new 
forms.  In  Jlr.  Darwin's  idea  we  see  the 
Author  of  nature  advancing  life-forms  al- 
ready in  existence  another  step.  In  the 
commonly  accepted  one  we  behold  Him 
creating  from  dead  matter  new  forms  in  ad- 
vance of,  and  in  addition  to  the  old.  Or 
the  difference  is  simply  between  taking  dead 
matter  and  giving  to  it  a  particular  shape 
and  form  of  life,  with  powers  in  advance  of 
some  similarly  previously  existing  form, 
and  taking  matter  already  endowed  with  life 
and  certain  capabilities,  and  giving  to  that 
a  more  highly  finUhed  structure,  with 
powers  in  advance  of  the  old.  The  last 
plan  is  something  more  than  improving  the 
old,  or  allowing  the  old  to  improve  itself. 
There  is,  first,  the  calling  into  existence  the 
new  conditions  of  natnrc,  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  to  nourish  the  new  phases  of 
life,  and,  next,  there  is  the  next  wise  re-ar- 
:  rangemefit  at  just  the  right  time  of  existing 
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parts  of  a  Imog  thing,  or  the  addition  of 
nev.  Thus  the  body  of  Adam  as  the  head 
of  the  present  human  race  would  he  as  much 
created  by  its  Maker  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth — as  indeed  the  human  body  is  created 
daj  by  day — if  it  were  adapted  to  higher 
life  from  dust  already  put  into  ao  oi^nic 
fonu,  say,  if  we  will,  a  lower  kind  uf  man, 
or  even  an  ape,  as  if  the  Almighty  had 
taten  dust  which,  if  Buch  a  thing  be  con- 
c^iablc,  had  never  entered  into  the  compo- 
nUod  of  a  sentient  being,  and  moulded  that 
for  the  first  time  into  human  shape.  On 
the  precise  mode  of  creation  the  Scriptures 
are  silent,  but  in  either  case  the  fact  re- 
muns  the  same. 

Further,  we  think  it  would  not  be  dilficult 
to  discover  in  the  former  theory,  rcsemblan- 
ees  to,  and  confirmations  of  certain  beliefs 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  have  hitherto 
been  held  by  Christian  men.  For  example, 
take  the  aamitled  tendency  of  plants  and 
iniinals  to  revert  to  their  otip^inal  stock,  if 
the  training  and  cultivation  which  have  im- 
proved them  be  withdrawn.  Is  there  not 
some  analogy  between  this  and  that  ten- 
dency in  man  when  left  to  himself  to  be- 
come of  the  earth  earthy,  and  to  submit  his 
higher  nature  to  the  dominion  of  those 
fl^ly  appetites  and  passions  which  on  this 
tfieory  he  inherits  from  the  creatures  below 
him,  and  which  on  any  theory  he  has  in 
common  with  them  t  We  may  call  this 
tendency  by  what  name  we  please,  but 
it  looks  under  any  name  very  like  what 
tbeologians  call  original  sin.     Or  if  we  re- 

dsin  as  coming  with  the  accession  of 
(ledge,  we  may  seo  how  this  idea  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  man's  pro- 
gression upwards  from  the  brute  ;  for  sup- 
poMug  the  brute  or  savage  state  (we  use 
this  word  in  a  limited  sense)  to  have  been 
man's  original  condition,  we  see  how  in 
that  case  man  has  sinned  against  the  laws 
of  his  animal  being;  has  been  false  to  the 
instincts  of  his  animal  nature.  Aa  an  ape 
he  loved  lib  young,  and  would  have  impe- 
rilled his  lif^  for  their  safety,  but  with  the 
acces^on  of  knowledge  he  kills  his  children, 
buries  them  alive,  burns  them,  and  throws 
them  into  the  sea.  As  an  ape  he  was  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  but  when  he  developes 
into  a  man,  the  number  of  his  wives  is  often 
only  limited  by  the  extent  of  his  wealth  and 
the  strength  of  his  desires.  We  might  pro- 
coed  with  this  contrast,  but  we  forbear. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  ehow 
that  from  two  opposite  points  of  view  man 
is  on  the  natural  selection  theory  in  a  state 
of  sin,  on  the  one  side  liable  to  have  his 
higher  nature  swamped  by  animal  instincts 
"^ "     '     I,  and  on  the  other  with  a  de- 
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ranged  will  perverting  the  finer  instincts  of 
his  animal  nature,  or  pampering  the  remain- 
der to  such  nn  inordinate  degree  as  to  in- 
duce personally  physical  decay,  and  gradu- 
ally degradation  and  ruin.  There  is  also  in 
the  theory  that  which,  after  all,  as  it  haa 
been  well  put,  is  selection  by  an  intelligent 
will,  by  means  of  which  creatures  best 
adapted  for  it  are  called  up  into  a  higher 
life,  and  to  play  a  more  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  something  analogous 
to  that  process  of  selection  by  which  some 
from  among  human  souls  are  called  to  he 
saints  and  co-workers  with  God  for  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race — one  as- 
pect of  the  doctrine  of  personal  election. 
May  we  not  also,  from  the  theory,  derive 
confirmation  of  that  doctrine  of  a  special 
Providence  to  which  men's  hearts  cling  in 
their  deepest  needs  1  For  if  we  believe  in 
a  Care  or  Bias,  call  it  what  we  will,  that 
tones  and  shades  the  coloring  of  an  insect's 
wings  to  the  surrounding  foliage  for  the 
creature's  safety,  and  that  thickens  the  shell 
of  the  moilusk  when  it  becomes  exposed  to 
a  rougher  sea;  surely  we  must  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  mind  the  same  thing  when 
we  ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of  life, 
where  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
adaptive  power  will  he  roost  manifest,  and  ■ 
infer  that  the  same  Care,  Bias,  or  Power, 
BO  far  from  presenting  an  aspect  of  icy  in- 
difference towards  its  intelligent  creaturea, 
will  regard  them  with  an  amount  of  interest 
at  least  equal  to  that  with  which  it  regards 
the  soulless  creation  hclow  them.  If  the 
'  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God,' 
surely  the  living  God  will  not  be  deaf  to 
the  cry. 

All  this  is  true,  supposing  the  theory  to 
bo  true  and  realiy  borne  out  by  the  observed 
facta  and  phenomena  of  nature.  But  our 
deliberate  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  proven  ; 
that,  however  interesting  and  beautifully  put 
the  illustrations  given  in  the  books  of  its 
originators  and  supporters  may  be,  they  raay, 
treated  by  equally  skilful  hands,  be  made  to 
lead  to  very  different  results.  The  evidence 
is  accumulative,  but  not  acuminative.  The 
streams  are  parallel,  not  conveigent  towards 
proof.  When  applied  to  the  greater  di- 
veigencies  found  among  the  higher  types  of 
life  the  theory  altogether  fuls.  Even  in  th» 
lesser  differences  where  variation  by  roeanft 
of  natural  selection  might  be ,  expected  to 
prevail,  there  ave  multitudes  of  cases  that 
could  he  adduced  which  the  theory  totally 
fails  to  explain.  Take  as  examples  the  dif- 
ferences between  humming  birds,  so  well 
put  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  still 
more  ancient  example  of  the  Trilobites  of 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  seas,  which,  &c- 
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cordiDfr  to  the  inTestigationn  of  M.  Barrande, 
alto^tUer  mistook  their  vocation,  according 
to  liis  theory,  and  miaaed  what  was  best  for 
themaelvea,  until  it  was  too  iate  for  them  to 
perpetuate  their  existence  by  improving 
their  tails.  Then  the  theory  of  evolution 
fails  to  bridge  o?er  the  ^pa  which  yawn 
between  living  and  dead  flatter  ;  between 
vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  between  instinct 
ana  reason  ;  between  brute  impulses  and 
mora]  feelings  ;  and,  as  far  as  positive  evi- 
dence goes,  between  one  genus  and  an- 
other. The  fact,  too,  remains  that  the 
theory  receives  little  countenance  from 
geologic  e\-idence.  We  know  it  is  argued 
tnat  that  evidence  Is  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete— granted  ;  but  surely,  just  as  a  hand- 
ful of  com,  taken  at  haphazard  out  of  a  bag 
which  had  been  previously  well  shaken,  is  a 
fair  samjile  of  the  bulk,  so  ought  the  evi- 
dence preserved  after  all  the  shakings  this 
earth  has  undct^one,  to  be  a  fair  sample  of 
the  remainder.  Besides,  the  evidence  is  not 
Eo  fragmentary.  Mr.  Ramaav  some  years  since 
pointed  out  the  great  breaVs  there  were  in 
the  continuity  of  strata ;  but  several  of  these, 
as,  for  example,  the  breaks  between  the  Coal 
measures  and  the  Permian,  between  the 
Permian  and  the  Trias,  and  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Lias,  have  since  then  been 
more  or  less  bridged  over  ;  yet  still  the  evi- 
dence is  as  unfavourable  as  before.  Then 
there  are  strata  which  certainly  took  long 
enough  in  forming  to  contain  among  their 
entombed  organizations,  examples  of  the 
gradual  alteration  of  species  throughout  a 
lengthened  period  of  time.  We  write  sur- 
Eurroundcd  by  a  lai^e  series  of  fossils,  which 
during  many  years  have  been  collected  from 
one  of  these  formations,  which  is  at  least  eight 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  we  fail  to 
discover,  though  we  have  carefully  sought 
for  them,  any  such  transitional  forms.  As 
applied  to  the  evolutioti  of  man  from  an  ape 
the  theory  fails  most  of  all,  because  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  nature,  and  the  specific 
advance,  if  advance  it  can  be  called,  of  man, 
do  not  accord.  His  bodily  strength  and  ani- 
mal instincts  failed,  before  hia  superiority 
of  mind  waa  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  very  agency  too  by  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  evolved — the  estreme  cold  ; 
the  precarioBsness  of  existence  to  the  very 
verge  of  starvation ;  the  hand  to  hand 
struggle  with  death  and  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances— are,  as  we  know,  subversive  of 
all  the  higher  properties  of  his  nature. 
This  phase  of  the  ailment  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Leifchild  also  aiyues 
the  question  temperately  and  well.  Even 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  co-expounder  with  Mr. 
Darwin  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  admits 
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the  inapplicability  of  it  in  the  case  of  man. 
Nor  does  the  latter  bridge  over  the  difficulty 
by  calling  to  his  aid  the  newer  theory  of 
'sexual  selection,'  because  we  think  it  can 
be  well  shown  that,  both  in  the  end  to  be 
.achieved,  and  in  the  means  of  its  achieve- 
ment, the  two  theories  would  be  antagonis- 
tic rather  than  mutually  helpful. 

On  one  important  point  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr. 
Wallace,  an,d  others,  while  admitting  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  arc  clearly 
at  fault ;  it  is  this  :  we  think  it  is  as  un- 
philosophical,  as  it  is  untrue  to  all  analogies 
of  mind  and  nature  generally,  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  energy,  the  wisdom,  the 
benevolence,  and  other  attrihutes  of  a  Crea- 
tor to  the  act  of  first  starting  the  earth  on 
its  way;  and  U>  suppose  that  with  that  one 
grand  effort,  even  allowing  it  snfficient  in 
plan  and  force  for  all  time,  creative  force, 
and  creative  regard  for  the  work  produced, 
exhausted  themselves,  and  that  the  Creator 
remained  ever  after  indifferent  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  Uia  own  plans,  and  the  working  oat 
of  His  own  problems.  Men  at  least  do  not 
act  in  this  way.  Tlie  more  perfect  the 
mechanism,  the  more  wonderful  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  more  beautiful  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man's  mind,  the  more  constant  is 
the  communication  between  it  and  the  mind 
of  the  conceiver  or  producer.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  it  to  be 
otherwise,  and  we  do  not  see  why  on  any 
ground  it  should  be  otherwise  in  thogreat  plan 
ofnature.  Withoutargninefor  theincessant 
interference  of  which  Mr.AVallace  speaks,  we 
hold  that  the  psalmist  was  right  in  saying 
that  God  still  visits  the  earth,  and  we  befieve 
that  we  are  reasonable  in  maintaining  that 
the  circumference  of  Infinite  Mind  still  en- 
circles, and  is  in  ordinary  contact  with  the 
sphere  of  its  earthly  operations,  and  U  not 
separated  from  it  by  an  intervening  belt  of 
vacuous  indifference. 

The  controversy  becomes  more  serious 
when  it  lies  between  those  who  agree  in  the 
recognition  of  a  necessary  Creator,  and  those 
who  either  deem  that  matter  is  potent  enough 
in  and  of  it«elf  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  results  we  see  around  us,  and  of  which 
we  form  a  part,  or  who  stand  content  on  the  . 
verge  of  the  seen  and  the  known,  and  say  it 
is  enongh,  what  matters  it  to  us  what  lie« 
beyond  f  Or  if  it  does  it  is  all '  unknowable  . 
and  unknown,'  as,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  maintains.  But  surely 
it  is  not  for  any  man  to  stop  the  way,  and 
say  to  his  fellow-man,  '  Go  no  further  because 
I  am  satisfied,  or  because  the  landmarks  we 
have  followed  hitherto  now  fail  us,  and  tfae 
region  beyond  is  dim  and  shadowy.'  If 
we    aacend  a  mountainoos  TC^on    by  fol- 
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lowing  a  stream  in  a  vallej  to  iU  ^...i»,,  „^ 
shall  find  that  at  first  the  road  is  good  and 
well-defined,  boanded  on  either  side  by 
hedges,  and  higher  np  by  dry  atone  walls. 
But  little  by  Httle  the  walla  disappear  until 
we  find  OQraelve!)  on  the  open  mountain. 
Here,  too,  for  a  while  the  path  is  well  marked, 
but  gradually  it  narrows,  Bubd'tTidoe,  and 
dwindles  away  into  little  more  than  a  sheep- 
track.  Even  the  stream  at  our  ai<f 
to  be  a  ^ide,  for  it  is  split  up  into 
Table  tiny  rills  which  tnckle  unseen  amidst 
the  heather  and  moss.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  one's  way  is  also  often  increased  ' 
the  mist  which  lies  spread  orer  the  mo 
tain  moorlands.  Now  suppose  that,  at  such 
a  time,  a  doubting  brother  had  said  to  us, 
Spencer-like,  '  Here  we  must  stop  ;  the  way- 
marks  have  ceased,  the  signs  by  which  we 
have  been  guided  so  far  are  left  behind,  and 
withal  the  region  is  dim  and  lonely  ', '  what 
thould  we  have  done  f  Why,  like  him  who 
remembered  that  he  had  a  key  in  hia  boaom 
which  would  unlock  the  gate  of  Doubting 
Castle,  we  should  have  taken  ont  oar  pocket 
compaiis,  and  said  that  the  time  had 
for  the  nse  of  a  different  kind  of  guide 
from  t-hat  which  we  had  used  before.  We 
should  also  have  compared  our  portion  with 
tlie  as<«ent6  and  explorations  made  by  othera 
from  different  points  towards  the  same  unex- 
plored region.  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
wonid  have  been  the  only  senRJble  course  to 
purtme.  Let  us  apply  the  illustration  to  the 
mqaiiy  before  us.  In  all  onr  investiga- 
tions of  natural  phenomena,  whether  through 
time  or  space,  and  along  whatever  road  w<t 
travel,  we  reach  at  last  a  region  where  the 
method  of  induction  &on)  observed  [acts 
seems  to  fail.  In  astronomy  we  reach  at 
la«t  undefined  nebulae ;  in  chetniatry  we  can- 
not go  further  than  the  simple  elements  of 
matter ;  in  geology  we  stop  at  the  incandes- 
cent mass-^ itself  derived — of  which  the 
earth  wan  made ;  in  organic  stractnre  at 
the  few  primordial  forms  of  life,  or  we  are 
ultimately  checked  by  the  Foraminifcra  and 
Protoplaam  of  Lawrentian  seas.     It  ia  not  a 

X'  >n  for  dogmatism.  It  is  not  for  the 
lieving  to  iiay  to  the  believing  man  of 
science,  '  who  created  your  Creator  ! '  be- 
cause the  latter  could  at  once  retort '  Whence 
the  matter  you  endow  with  such  potentiality, 
and  whence  the  laws  to  which  you  give  the 
intelligence  of  a  law-giver!'  But  having  all 
alike  reached  tJiia  borderland,  the  question 
may  be  very  properly  asked,  which  is  now 
die  wisest  course  to  pursue ) '  To  aay,  '  It  is 
enough  ;  we  neither  want  nor  care  to  know 
any  more  f '  To  gaie  with  blank  stare  into 
the  gulph  of  the  unknown  ?  To  refuse  to 
proceed  further  because  we  have  to  take  up  , 


a  new,  and  it  may  be,  more  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult line  of  argument  t  Or  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  there  is  nothing  among  the  things 
we  see  and  know  and  feel  that  bears  resem- 
blance to,  and  that  gives  utterance  or  indica- 
tion, however  faint,  of  the  empyrean  whicli 
everywhere  and  always  bounds  this  visible 
Cosmoa  !  Surely  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
the  latter  iathe  proper  course  to  pui'sue.  At 
least  this  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
by  science  again  and  again,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  she  owes  the 
greater  part  of  her  discoveries  to  induction 
or  to  analogy ;  to  experiment  or  to  happy 
inspiration.  To  inquire  what  answer  can  bo 
given  to  such  questionings  has  ever  been  the 
part  of  the  ablest  thinkers  among  men,  and 
to  such  an  inquiry  we  believe  every  man 
will  turn  according  as  his  nature  is  well  pro- 
portioned, and  according  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  training  that  he  has  received.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  it  ia  one  without 
interest  to  humanity.  Mr.  Iluxicy  would 
hardly,  we  think,  class  it  with  the  inmiirics 
which  ho  likens  to  that  concerning  'the  po- 
litics of  the  inhabitAnts  of  the  mooir.'  (We 
beard  the  uselcssness  of  some  »dmtifie 
questionings  illustrated  by  the  same  simile 
before  it  was  used  by  that  gentleman.)  It 
certainly  heconiBs  of  importance  to  us,  if  it 
at  all  helps  us  to  conquer  self,  or  to  feel  that 
we  arc  not  working  alone,  that  there  ia  hope 
somewlicre  for  the  humanity  we  seek  to 
help;  and  if  it  gives  us  the  felt  companion- 
ship of  Him  who  is  the  personification  of  ail 
that  is  orderly,  benevolent,  and  good ;  for 
in  following  this  inquiry  we  are  helped  by 
what  wc  must  persist  in  catling  the  best  in- 
stincts of  onr  nature,  and  by  all  the  high, 
holy,  generous  enthusiasm  that  has  ever  in- 
spired mankind.  This  is  an  element  of  tbo 
case  which  the  merely  scientific  man  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting,  but  one  which  he  can- 
not foi^et  without  imperilling  the  full  disco- 
very of  the  truth  that  ho  professes  to  seek. 
If  he  would  rightly  discern  the  relation 
his  own  studies  bear  to  the  religions  belief 
and  instincts  of  the  race,  he 


To  the  earnest  inquirer  many 
will  be  Bu^ested  to  tlie  question  we  have 
just  propounded;  and  the  reverent  seeker 
will  not  have  far  to  look  for  lines  of  thought 
which  help  to  connect  the  known  with  the 
unknown.  A  few  only  can  bo  indicated 
here.  We  may  begin  by  asking  the  further 
question.  Whether  is  most  in  accord  with 
all  else  that  wc  know,  the  assumption  that 
the  force  we  call  mind,  intelligence,  or  any 
other  name,  which  is  able  to  comprehend 
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time  aa&  Bpacc,  and  which  can  regulate, 
check,  modify,  and  rearrange  the  other  forces 
of  nature,  is  simply  the  outgrowth  of  other 
forces,  or  the  assumption  that  these  forces 
are  the  well-arranged  products  and  servants 
of  mind  i  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  only  force  known  to  us  which  is 
able  to  understand,  to  mould,  to  arrest,  and 
to  shape  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  is 
All  intelligent  will.  That  power  we  see  in  con- 
stant operation.  AVe  feci,  then,  that  we  are 
not  departing  from  the  safe  path  of  analogy, 
or  even  of  deduction,  when  we  infer,  from 
the  observed  power  of  thought  and  will  to 
accomplish  the  result  we  sec,  the  existence 
of  an  answering,  all-comprehending,  Infinite 
Will,  which  shapes  and  completea  the  rast 
plan  of  nature  originally  conceived  by  itself. 
It  is  long  since  the  question  was  asked, 
'Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God, 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ! '  and  in  various  moods  the  nineteenth 
centary  repeats  the  question.  The  anaweT 
remains,  '  to  perfection  we  cannot,'  but  the 
line  of  thought  we  arc  pursuing  may  surest 
to  ns  some  attainable  knqwiedge  concerning 
Him.  We  know  that  what  we  call  mind  or 
thought,  though  widely  spread  and  possess- 
ing everywhere  much  in  common,  may  yet 
become  personal  and  have  lopally  its  distinc- 
tive features.  May  not  the  infinite  mind  be 
the  personal  Godj  Must  it  not  belong  to 
the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  become, 
as  it  has  been  somewhere  expressed,  *  mani- 
fest in  time  and  visible  in  space ' !  We  fur- 
ther know  that  mind,  though  widely  and 
variously  distributed,  has  many  points  of 
contact  and  means  of  intercommunication, 
and  therefore  wo  think  it  right  to  infer  that 
between  the  mind  that  plans  and  the  mind 
that  partly  comprehends  and  helps  to  shape 
the  plan,  between  the  mind  tliat  controls  all 
and  the  mind  that  controls  a  part,  between 
the  mind  that  ordains  laws  and  the  minds 
which  are  able  to  perceive  the  righteousness 
and  beauty  of  the  laws  ordained,  thevo  must 
be  innumerable  points  of  contact  and  means 
of  communication.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  communication  is  most  con- 
stant where  the  affinity  is  greatest  The 
divine  Ordainer  of  law  must  be  in  closest 
contact  with  those  whose  lives  are  lived 
most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  He 
has  ordained.  '  If  anyman  will  do  Uis  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  he 
of  God.*  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,. 
for  they  shall  see  God,'  We  do  not  know  of 
any  conclusions  which  are  more  in  accord 
with  true  scientific  induction  than  these; 
and  we  might  extend  the  inquiry  and  show 
the  boaringof  thoinferencosupon  theideaof 
a  personal  God ;  the  communication  of  His 
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will  to  mankind  ;  the  place  there  is  for  pray- 
er in  the  economy  of  nature ;  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, and  otlicr  kindred  subjects ;  bat  we 
E refer  that  our  readers  should  walk  with  Mr. 
eifchild  among  these  '  higher  ministries  oE 
nature.'  Mr.  Leifchild  has  been  an  original 
observer  in  natural  science;  but  Uis  walk 
seems  for  many  years  past  to  have  lain  more 
among  the  literature  and  generalizations  of 
science,  and  its  practical  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  He  has  fairly  earn- 
ed a  title  to  be  heard  on  scientific  qnestions, 
especially  where  these  march  by  the  side  of 
human  beliefs.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  title,  his  book  covers  a  wider  i-ange  of 
subjects,  and  is  therefore  less  special  in  its 
character  than  that  of  Mr.  Dawson.  The 
various  philosophies  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  Spinvza,  Leibnitz,  Comtc,  and 
others  ara  passed  under  review,  and  then  we 
are  introduced  U>  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace  with  the  inference  from 
them,  and  the  cKtensions  of  them  made  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  In  the  concluding 
chapters  the  bearing  of  all  these  upon  oV 
served  facts,  and  upon  the  religious  belief 
and  hopes  of  the  race,  is  very  clearly  and 
earnestly  told.  Altogether  the  book  ia  very 
eloquently  written.  The  chapter  on  '  The 
Personal  God'  is  one  of  especial  beauty  and 
power. 

On  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hu- 
man race  Mr,  Leifchild  is  almost  silent,  but 
this  is  the  other  question  on  which  Mr. 
Dawson  joins  issue  with  some  of  the  specu- 
lations of  the  present  day.  He  very  pro- 
perly notices  the  uncertain  character  of 
much  of  the  geological  evidence  upon  which 
a  high  antiquity  is  based ;  depending  as  this 
docs  upon  the  order  and  position  of  the  su- 
perficial deposits  of  *.lic  earth's  crust.  Most 
geologists  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that 
of  all  strata  these  are  the  most  difficult  to 
correlate  so  as  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions 
concerning  their  age.  Wc  read  of  undis- 
turbed deposits;  but  we  have  seen  so  many 
instances  of  re-depositcd  boulder-clay,  which 
in  itself  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  the  original  deposit,  and  of  modem 
deposits  becoming  mixed  with  others  vastly 
more  ancient,  that  we  receive  all  such  state- 
ments with  caution.  The  presence  of  the 
rcmainsof  extinct  animals  with  those  of  mtm 
no  more  of  itself  proves  the  contempora- 
neousness of  the  existence  of  the  two,  than 
the  occasional  finding  of  a  cannon  hall 
among  the  tusks  and  bones  of  the  Elephtxa 
primogenus,  which  are  dredged  up  in  the 
German  Sea,  proves  the  manufacture  of  can- 
non balls  in  the  days  when  this  elephant 
with  his  companions  roamed  at  will  over  tho 
eontinuous  plain  of  Belgium  and  Norfolk. 
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Often,  too,  aa  no  have  read  Sir  Charlea 
Lyeli'a  ingenious  and  elaborate  calculations 
as  to  the  nXtt  at  the  growth  of  peat  and 
lake  deposits,  we  have  felt  that  the  basis  of 
bis  computations  was  ouly  one  among  others 
equally  probable,  and  that  in  building  up 
his  &vourite  hypothesis  he  omits  important 
elements  from  his  reckoning  by  leaving  out 
vurioos  locnl  causes  which  act  at  times  with 
intensilicd  force  within  limited  nrcas.  We 
have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  show  the 
need  there  is  for  the  absence  of  positivcness 
from  at  least  the  geological  side  of  the  rea- 
soning. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allow- 
ed thai,  after  making  all  necessary  decluc- 
lloms  there  are  several  distinct  hncs  of  in- 
vestigation relating  to  the  diversity  of  race, 
such  as  differences  in  colour  and  in  the  lan- 
pi^re  of  mankind,  which  seem  as  if  they 
could  only  convei^  in  a  much  earlier  origin 
of  the  human  race  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  it.  Thoughtful  and  reverent  Biblical 
scholars,  aa  well  as  men  of  science,  have  felt 
this.  To  some  of  them  the  conviction  has 
come  that  the  black  race  inhabited  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  long  before  the  advent  of 
Adam  as  the  head  of  the  higher  races,  and 
throngh  tbcm  of  all  mankind.  Among  the 
American  Indians  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  three  sons;  the  first 
bom  was  a  black  man ;  the  second  a  red 
man;  and  the  youngest,  who  was  destined 
to  conquer  or  absorh  the  children  of  the 
other  two,  a  white  man.  Without  attaeli- 
ing  much  importance  to  this  tradition,  it 
may  bu  fairly  urged  that  some  ground  is 
given  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  to  infer  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  race  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  the  newly-made  race  married  and  held 
communication.  I>r.  J.  Pyc  Smith,  vrhose 
name  will  be  received  in  thefic  pages  with 
the  rcspoct  it  deserves,  foresaw  long  ago  the 

frobability  that  a  higher  antiquity  for  man- 
ind  would  be  necessitated,  and,  in  antici- 
pating some  such  theory  as  that  of  the  prior 
existence  of  an  inferior  race,  argued  on  that 
basiTt  for  the  unity  of  mankind  and  its  need 
i)f  a  Bcdecmcr.  His  tflioughts  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  fonndin  hisbi^k,  'The  Relation 
between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts 
i-f  Geological  Science.'  The  question  is  also 
verj-  reverently  and  ably  argued  in  'The  Ge- 
nesis of  the  Earth  and  Man,'  a  book  edited 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Poole.  The  subject  is  one  on 
which  we  can  afford  to  wait ;  weighing  and 
Rifting  carefully,  meanwhile,  the  accumulat- 
ing evidence, 

U,  further,  we  reflect  that  history  fades 
away  into  mvth  at  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years  from  the  pre- 
seut  time,  if  we  think  of  all  that  has  been 


accomplished  by  the  human  race  since  then, 
and  remember  that,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Scptuagint,  a  period  as  long 
as  this  stretches  back  from  the  dawciing  of 
history  to  the  recorded  advent  of  man; 
when  we  remember  also  that  the  first  roan 
introduced  to  ua  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a 
MAN  who  has  a  conception  of  God,  who 
knows  and  feels  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  whose  sons  built  cities,  and 
whose  grandsons  worked  in  brass  and  iron  ; 
then,  whether  wo  think  of  him  as  an  entire- 
ly new  creation  or  aa  a  higher  development 
from  a  previously  existing  race,  we  need  not 
for  his  advent  antedate  the  Biblical  story; 
nor  need  we,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concern- 
ed, trouble  oiiraeh-ea  about  his  predecessors. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  in  scientific 
reasoning  already  alluded  to,  there  is,  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  men  of  science,  when  ai^ulng  for  the 
constantly  uniform  operation  of  natural  law, 
to  foi^et  two  things.  The  first  is  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  arc  acted  upon, 
and  modified  by  each  other,  in  innumerable 
and  inconceivably  diverse  modes  of  opera- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  ways  in  which, 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  itiltuenced  by  that 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  both  in  their 
turn  by  the  application  of  muscular  force. 
The  second  ts  that  intensification  of  force 
which,  without  our  accepting  the  old  idea  of 
universal  cataclysms,  is  seen  repeatedly  in  the 
violent  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  those 
recurring  periods  of  mental  activity  which 
are  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when 
humanity,  as  if  moved  hy  a  mighty  impidse, 
makes  at  a  single  hound  the  progress  which 
ordinarily  it  would  have  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish.  Both  of  these  occur  at  uncer- 
tain periods,  but  yet  doubtless  happen  In 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  Divine  plan 
of  nature. 

Is  it  more  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  higher  types  of  life  may  have  liad  their 
origin  duringsiniilar  periods  of  concentrated 
force,  than  to  suppose  that  such  types 
could  only  bo  the  outgrowth  of  a  lengthened 
process!  Why  draw  so  largely  on  time  for 
what  force  can  aceoroplieh,  and  for  what  wo 
know  it  has  accompliahed ) 

Then  in  this  power  of  modification  and 
in  these  eouccntrations  of  force  we  have,  we 
think,  plenty  of  scope — supposing  there  in 
need  for  them — for  those  occurrences  which 
— happening  but  rarely  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man experience — we  call  miraculous;  but 
which,  if  our  vision  could  embrace  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  we  should  see  falling 
into  their  place  in  tbeplan  of  nature  as  truly 
as  variations  in  species  or  the  calling  into 
existence  of  new  forms  of  life.    All  we  ask 
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for  ie  that  the  Infiaite  Will  should  not  be 
fettered  inorc  than  a  finite  will ;  tliat,  while 
the  latter  may  bo  mould  the  forces  of  nature 
ae  to  produce  widely  varying  rceult^,  it  may 
be  possible,  when  one  comes  among  men  as 
Jesus  Christ  did,  claiming  to  be  to  them  the 
manifeetation  of  the  Divine  Father,  that  Ho 
should  assert  His  claim  to  be  rcceircd  as 
such,  not  only  by  the  e«hibJtion  of  Divine 
rectitude  and  wisdom,  but  also  by  the  dis- 
play of  Divine  power,  and  by  all  these 
workinv  together  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  the  Divine  benevolence. 

Indeed  these  principles  of  modification 
and  intensification  runningthrough  the  fixity 
of  separate  laws,  seem  necessary  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  whole  fabric,  and  their  impor- 
tance becomes  more  apparent  as  we  reach 
the  region  of  human  sins  and  human  striv- 
ings. If  this  be  true,  as  we  believe  and  feel 
it  is,  we  can  readily  see  how  for  men  neek- 
ing  forgiveness,  struggling  to  do  the  right 
but  often  failing  in  tlie  attempt,  there  needs 
a  woof  of  love  to  run  through  tlio  fixed  warp 
of  law.  That  modifying  principle,  we 
think,  finds  its  highest  manifestation  to  men 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ 

Wo  have  great  need  for  a  thoughtful 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  for  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  it  docs  teach,  and 
what  men,  with  less  light  to  read  it  by, 
thought  that  it  tauglit.  If  we  would  only 
interpret  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  as  we  in- 
terpret psalms  aud  prophecies,  liberally  and 
often  figuratively  ;  if  theologians  were  only 
willing  to  take  as  much  liberty  with  it  an 
they  do  with  other  parts  of  Scrijiture;  we 
need  never  fear  the  conflict  of  the  claims  of 
science  and  revelation.  The  record  in  Ge- 
nesis would  be  to  us  the  simply  sublime 
psalm  of  creation,  as  sung  by  a  prophet  who 
possessed  the  true  seer's  power  of  beholding 
and  recording  events  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
of  anticipating  events  of  the  future.  It 
would  1)6  to  us  as  it  ought  to  be,  placed 
where  it  is,  marvellously  true  in  its  grand 
outline  to  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 
and  standing  as  far  ahead  of  merely  human 
cosmogonies  aa  man  himself  stands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  highest  creature  below  him. 

It  should  be  alike  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  religious  teachers  to  discover  points  of 
accord  between  tiie  story  of  creation  written 
there  and  the  story  written  on  the  strata 
under  tlicir  feet.  It  will  be  found  an  exer- 
cise, alike  profitable  and  pleasant  for  such 
men,  to  search  out  and  classify  the  many  al- 
lusions to  nature  which  the  Old  Testament 
contains.  We  speak  of  the  progressive  cha- 
racter of  revelation,  and  rigiilly ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  just  as  in  childhood 
there  are  flashes  of  intelligence,  which  for 


vividness  are  never  excelled  in  afterlife,  and 
as  in  the  early  morning  we  aometimcs  have 
a  purity  of  light  which  the  day  never  sur- 
passes in  clearness,  so  iu  the  very  early  his- 
tory of  mankind  there  were  conceptions  of 
truth,  and  anticipations  of  the  questionings 
and  discoveries  of  science  in  these  lat^ 
days,  which  wo  can  account  for  only  oa  tb« 
theory  that  the  human  mind  must  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  Divine  Mind;  in 
other  words,  that '  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,' 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  theologian  to 
cultivate  a  close  and  loving  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  the  man  of  science  to  staud 
with  fitting  reverence  on  the  threshold  of 
human  hopes  and  beliefs,  nor  on  his  part  to 
foi^et  whence  so  many  of  the  noblest  and 
saintlicst  of  the  race  have  drawn  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  faith  and  found  the  source  of 
their  strength. 


Art,  III. — fnductive  Theology. 

Wr  are  so  made  that  we  must  theorize, 
must  theologize  even.  As  men  with  dis- 
course of  reason,  we  cannot  be  content  with 
isolated  and  unconnected  facts,  howevei 
numerous  or  momentous  they  may  bo ;  we 
must  attempt  to  group  and  classify  thcra,  to 
bring  them  under  some  ruling  principle, 
some  general  law.  Above  all,  wc  must  ar- 
range our  facts  in  sequences;  we  must  be 
able  to  say,  '  This  springs  from  that,' 
or,  'If  this  be  HO,  then  that  will  fol- 
low.' In  short,  wc  instinctively  argue  up.t 
ward  from  effects  to  their  cause,  or  down- 
ward from  a  cau.te  to  its  effects.  It  is  in 
this  '  discourse  of  reason  '  that  science  has 
had  its  origin.  Take  astronomy  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  heaven  above  us  there  arc 
certain  facts,  or  phenomena,  which  men 
could  not  fail  to  observe ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  the  regular  recur 
rencc  of  the  stars,  at  certain  periods,  along 
a  fixed  path  or  orbit  Merely  to  obsen'e  and 
record  these  facts  was  not  enough  for  reaao- 
nablc  man.  He  was  compelled  by  his  very 
nature  to  reason,  i.e.,  to  theorize  upon  them, 
to  seek  for  some  law  under  which  they 
might  be  ranged,  for  some  cause  to  which 
they  might  be  traced.  He  could  not  but 
ask,  '  From  what  does  the  regular  order  and 
recurrence  of  these  phenomena  spring!'  And 
after  other  answers  to  the  question  had  been 
given  and  accepted  for  a  time,  he  lit  on  that 
which  satisfies  bim  to  this  day,  in  the  law  of 
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gMvitation,  Tliia  law  is  simply  an  inference, 
an  hypothesis,  h  theory ;  but  it  accounts  for 
the  astronomical  facta  ns  no  other  theory 
does:  and  in  this,  therefore,  at  least  for  the 
prestot,  and  till  some  wider  generalization 
be  reached,  the  inquisitive  reason  of  man  rests 
and  is  satisfied.  Thus,  from  a  multitude  of 
effects,  scattered  through  the  universe,  man 
has  signed  up  to  a  cause,  or  law,  to  which 
they  nisy  all  be  referred. 

Bat  noir,  having  reached  a  cause,  he  forth' 
with  begins  to  at^ue  downward  from  that 
cause  to  its  necessary  effects.  He  observes, 
for  instance,  certiun  'perturbations,'  certain 
devialions  from  their  orbit,  on  the  part  of 
those  planete  which  are  at  the  furthest  re- 
move from  the  sun.  For  these  '  perturba- 
tions' he  must  account  Accordingly  he 
reasons  thns; — 'Gravitation  is  the  law.  It 
mast  be  the  attractioa  of  gravitation  which 
draws  these  planets  from  their  path.  To 
dnw  bodies  of  such  a  magnitude  so  far  from 
their  orbita,  there  must  be  another  planet  in 
the  solar  system  not  seen  as  yet ;  and  this 
planet  must  bo  of  such  and  such  a  weight, 
and  move  in  such  and  such  an  orbit,  if  it  is 
to  prodoce  the  observed  effects.'  And,  hav- 
tag  thus,  with  at  least  as  macii/nifA  aa  wis- 
dom, predetermined  the  existence,  place,  and 
magnitude  of  an  undiseovered  world,  he 
bends  the  teleseopo  on  the  predicted  point, 
and  the  planet  Neptuno  swims  into  sight. 

Thus  science  is  simply  our  reading,  our 
theory,  of  natural  facts;  and  we  reach  this 
theory  by  arguing  up  from  effects  to  their 
cause,  or  by  ai^ning  down  from  a  cause  to 
its  effects. 

We  pnrsne  precisely  the  same  method,  the 
method  of  science  in  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  buman  character  and  Kfc.  When,  for  ck- 
imple,  a  great  man  has  closed  his  career,  and 
we  recall  the  &ct8  of  his  life,  we  instantly  be- 
gin to  theorize  upon  them.  We  cannot  leave 
Ihem  a  mero  disorderly  and  contradictory 
jomble  of  separate  actions.  We  want  to  re- 
dace  ^hem  to  order,  to  bring  thera  under  law, 
to  find  a  centre  round  which  wc  may  group 
Ihem.  And  so  especially  if  we  have  to  write 
his  memoir  or  his  epitaph,  we  try  to  disco- 
ver what  hia  rnling  principle  or  affection 
WM, — whether  be  was  actuated  by  ambitioo, 
tor  instance,  or  patriotism,  or  pride,  by  the 
Ibve  of  wealth  or  the  love  of  learning,  the 
love  of  self  or  the  love  of  man.  Accurately 
or  inaccurately  we  frame  our  conception  of 
his  character,  his  dominant  impulse,  his  ani- 
mating principle ;  and  under  this  we  arrange 
the  multitude  of  hin  actions,  deaitea,  turns. 
Thos  we  get  a  law  for  our  facts,  a  cause  for 
Uie  effects  we  have  observed. 

The  dramatist  pursues  precisely  the  oppo- 
■ite  coune.  Instead  of  arguing  upward  from 
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facts  to  their  c 
cause,  and  argues  downward  to  its  effects. 
He  knows  that  a  certain  ruling  principle, — 
as  ambition  or  vanity,  benevolence  or  justice, 
— will  work  out  in  certain  ways,  produce 
certain  results.  And,  having  conceived  bis 
imaginary  character,  be  invents  situations 
ill  which  that  character  ia  tested,  developed,  ' 
disclosed.  Through  scene  after  scene  we 
see  the  ruling  vice  displayed  or  corrected, 
the  ruling  virtue  unfolded  or  blighted. 

Reasonable  man  mutt  reason,  ue.,  he  must 
theorize;  he  must  trace  effects  to  their 
cause,  and  argue  from  the  cause  to  the 
effects  it  will  infallibly  produce.  Why, 
then,  may  he  not  theologiaef  orwhy,  as  we 
are  so  loudly  told  at  the  present  day,  should 
there  bo  a  necessary  and  fatal  hostility  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  theologies  me- 
thods of  thought,  an  hoetility  which  forbids 
a  man  cf  science  to  be  a  sincere  and  devout 
believer!  Theology  is,  or  should  he,  aa  sci- 
entific in  its  method  aa  science  itself;  it  is. 
Of  should  be,  a  careful  induction  from  ob- 
served and  recorded  facts :  it  is,  or  slionhl 
be,  a  sincere  endeavour  to  trace  effects  to 
their  cause,  or  from  a  cause  to  deduce  its 
necessary  effects.  In  the  physical  universe, 
in  the  history  of  man,  and  in  our  own  hearts, 
we  find  a  multitude  of  facts  which  proclaim 
the  existence  of  God,  which  indicate  his 
character  and  our  relations  to  liira.  Are 
these  the  only  facts  on  which  we  must  not 
reason,  of  which  we  are  to  shape  no  large 
and  consistent  theory !  Itlust  we  pause 
here,  and  decline  to  pursue  the  path  we  fol- 
low in  every  other  province  of  thought! 
Nay,  our  only  hope  of  reconciling  science 
and  theology  is  to  make  onr  theology  truly 
scientific,  to  base  it  on  honest  inductions,  to 
show  that,  if  the  truths  of  revelation  could 
not  liave  been  discovered  by  human  reason, 
they  nevertheless  accord  with  the  reason 
which  they  transcend. 

Is  that  impossible!  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  Wc  need  to  remember,  indeed, 
that  science  is  only  a  provigitmat  reading  of 
the  facts  of  nature  ;  that  the  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe  differs  in  every  age, 
changing  with  the  changing  time,  taking 
new  and  lai^er  forms  as  the  years  pass: 
that  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  has  had  at  least  three  shibboleths 
— Convulsion,  Continnity,  and  Evolution — 
and  has  stoutly  declared  it  necessary  to  onr 
scientific  salvation  that  we  should  pronotmce 
each  of  them  in  turn.     And,  in  like  m 


we  need  to  remember  that  theology  ia  but  a 
provisional  reading  of  the  facts  of  religion ; 
that  it  is  but  a  buman,  imperfect,  and  ever- 
varying  interpretation  of  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  and  changes  its  forma  and  terms  at 
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least  as  rapidly  as  science  itself.  The  cora- 
rooncst  phrases  of  our  divinity  Rchools — 
Mich  as  '  docamcntary  hypothesis,'  'Elohis- 
tic  and  Jehovistic  scriptures ' — were  un- 
known to  our  fathers.  The  great  facts  of 
religion  and  revelation  remain  the  same,  in- 
deed, through  all  ages  and  cbangec,  as  do 
■  the  great  facts  of  nature.  But  our  interpre- 
'  tations  of  these  facta  vary,  our  theories 
about  them  change;  tiioy  grow  larger  and 
more  complete  an  men  grow  wiser.  God  does 
not  change,  nor  do  his  relations  t»  men ;  but 
our  conctptUma  of  Him  and  of  onr  relations 
to  Him  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  just  as  onr  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe  are  a  great  advance 
upon  tlioiie  which  were  held  before  Galileo 
arose  and  Kepler  and  Newton. 

And,  hence,  when  men  talk  glibly  of  re- 
conciling Scripture  with  science,  if  thoy 
mean  anything  more  than  a  sincere  attempt 
to  bring  the  scientific  theory  of  the  moment 
into  accord  with  the  current  interpretation  of 
ticriptarc,  they  are  guilty  of  a  manifest  ah- 
sardity ;  for  we  know  neither  the  Scriptures 
nor  science :  there  is  more  and  even  much 
more,  in  both,  than  we  have  yet  discovered. 
If,  indeed,  we  had  either  the  truth  of  science 
or  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  its  absolute 
forms  at  our  command,  the  task  would  not 
be  BO  hopeless  as  it  is ;  for,  in  that  case,  we 
should  have  at  least  one  constant  and  unva- 
rying standard.  But  the  theology  of  to-day 
is  not  the  theology  of  yesterday,  nor  is  the 
Kciencc  of  to-day  the  science  of  yesterday. 
The  Ohnrch's  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
like  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  ever  changing,  and,  let  us  hope, 
ever  advancing:  as  how  should  it  not,  if 
Ood  is  really  conducting  the  education  of 
the  human  race,  if  now  '  we  know  but  in 
part,'  and  yet  arc  'to  know  even  as  also  we 
are  known  ' ! 

Now  this  fact,  that  both  our  science  and 
our  theolof^y  are  hut  human  and  provisional 
interpretations  of  eternal  facts,  should  be 
well  borne  in  mind  both  by  the  theologian 
and  by  the  man  of  science,  since  It  conduces 
to  modesty,  patience,  forbearance.  It  for- 
bids dogmatism,  and  that  tendency  to  judge 
and  condemn  those  who  differ  from  us, 
which  is  as  pronoiincd  in  scientific  as  in 
religions  men,  and  which  does  equal  discre- 
dit to  both.  It  encauragcs  the  hope  that  as 
'  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,'  the 
theories  of  science  and  the  interpretations  of 
theology  '  may  make  one  music  as  before, 
but  vaster.'  But  it  does  not  forbid,  it  en- 
courages, any  thoughtful  and  sincere  attempt 
to  adjust  the  present  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation to  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  a  devout  study  of  tbe 
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imperfect  as  no  doubt  both  are : 
ily  as  the  provisional  generaliiations   , 
of  science  and  theology  are  fairly  stated  and   i 
compared  that  we  can  learn  where  as  yet 
our  knowledge  is  defective,  which  of   our 
conclusions  arc  dubious  and  need  revision, 
and  so  be  ui^d  on  to  a  more  patient  and 
generous  quest  of  truth.     Above  all,  sint^    . 
we  live  in  an  a^e  dominated  by  the  scienti- 
fic method  of  taought-,  we  should  endeavour 
to  adopt  this  method  in  our  theological  dis-   I 
cussions  and  inquiries.     It  is  not  by  setting   | 
ourselves  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  by    I 
yielding  to  it  so  far  as  we  honestly  may,    j 
that  we  are  likely  both  to  win  the  age  to 
God,  and  to  win  for  ourselves  a  wider  know-    j 
ledge  of   the  tnith.     We  are  followers  of 
Him  who  spake  the  truth  '  as  men  were  able    ' 
to  bear  it '     He  who  spake  nothing  without 
a  proverb  or  parable  to  men  who  daily  heard 
proverb  and  parable  in  their  synt^oguea  and 
schools,  were  He  with  ns  now,  would  Burelv 
speak  to  us  in  the  scientific  spirit  and  me- 
thod which  are  shaping  the  age  in  which  we    , 
live.  I 

In  the  spirit  of  humility,  then,  fully  con-  ' 
scions  that  we  know  but  m  part,  we  should  ' 
endeavour  to  frame  for  ourselves,  in  the  me- 
thod of  science,  a  theology,  which  shall  also 
be  a  gospel — veritable  good  news  of  redemp- 
tion and  life  to  us  and  (o  all  men.  We  tnutt 
frame  such  a  theology,  if  we  arc  to  retain  our 
place  and  function  in  the  world,  if  we  are  to 
save  the  world  from  the  nnrest  and  misery 
of  a  life  without  God,  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Church  is  lai^ely  answerable  for  the 
scepticism  of  the  world.  It  is  very  much 
because  we  have  presented  the  truth  in  a 
hard  dogmatic  jvay,  because  we  have  not 
even  endeavoured  to  show  how  reasonable  it 
is,  that  wo  have  failed  to  convince  and  per- 
suade 'them  that  are  without.'  And  now, 
at  last,  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
many  who  are  within  the  pale  aw  giving  up 
theology  even  if  they  do  not  '4<i»>  g?ve  np 
religion — a  point  at  which  many  who  do  be-  1 
lievc  are  likely  to  lose  their  futh,  unless  we 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and'  commend  the  truth 
to  their  reason  as  well  as  to  their  heart 

And  why  should  we  not  set  ourselves  to 
this  task,  why  not  seek  to  present  the  truth 
on  its  reasonable  and  persuasive  side,  rather 
than  to  announce  it  with  authority,  and  to  i 
denounce  as  sinners  all  who  do  not  accept 
our  conceptions  of  it  I  There  are  facts 
enough  at  our  command  both  in  the  nni- 
veree  and  in  the  Bible;  and  we  shall  not 
alter  the  facts  by  changing  the  point  from 
which  we  view  them ;  we  shall  not  be  un- 
faithful to  the  truth  by  endeavouring  so  to 
conceive  it  as  to  make  it  tell  on  our  genera- 
tion.   AH  we  shall  do  will  be  to  re-arrange 
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and  re-classify  the  facts,  to  brine  them  nndor 
g^ieral  laws,  to  reasoo  from  tnem  opward 
snd  dowDwud,  to  weave  them  into  a  large 
Mid  conaistcnt  theoiy. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  then,  in  the  p^es 
which  follow,  to  apply  the  BcientiGc  method 
to  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  and  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  religion  ;  and  thus  to  indicate 
the  line  which,  as  we  believe,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  take  in  presenting  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  men  of  onr 
day  and  generation. 

L  But  where  shall  we  b^in!  lostinc- 
tively,  we  begin  with  God.  And  as  the 
origin  of  all  religion  is  the  search  for  God, 
as,  Dioreover,  our  whole  theology  takes  its 
complcKJon  from  our  coneeption  of  the 
character  of  God,  the  prompting  of  spiritnal 
instinct  is  confirmed  by  reason.  We  begin 
with  God,  then,  and  we  ask,  we  endeavour 
to  infer,  not  that  He  is — we  do  not  now 
toach  that  qnestion — but  what  He  is,  to  de- 
dace  his  chnracter  from  the  facta  before  us, 
to  learn  how  He  s^tauds  related  to  us  and  to 
the  universe  in  which  we  dwell.  And  here 
onr  task  is  comparatively  easy  and  simple. 
Without  effort,  we  may  frame  a  conception 
of  God  hy  the  inductive  method,  such  a 
conception  as  science  itself  may  welcome 
and  approve.  We  are  on  familiar  ground, 
asd  may  go  lightly  over  it 

(1.)  First  of  all  we  turn  to  the  physical 
world  for  our  facts ;  and  here,  in  Nature, 
we  find  everywhere  the  reign  of  law.  All 
,  things — plants,  animals,  men  ;  sun,  m 
and  stars;  even  storms,  comets,  meteors, 
with  whatever  seems  most  erratic — fulfil  the 
law  of  their  being.  Tliia  law  they  did  not 
impose  on  themselves,  for  they  cannot 
peal  it  though  they  often  rebel  gainst  it; 
It  is  imposed  on  them  by  a  superior  power, 
a.  power  which  rewards  obedience  and 
avenges  disobedience.  Man,  for  instance,  is 
obviously  under  a  law  of  health,  against 
which  he  often  sins,  but  which  be  caimot 
annnl^  however  painful  may  be  the  results  of 
his  disobedience  to  that  law.  And  so, 
throughout  the  natural  world,  we  find  a  law 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
superior  to  them,  supremo  over  them,  capa- 
ble, aa  we  say,  of  asserting  and  aveng- 
ing itself.  Whence  does  this  law  come ! 
and  who  administers  it  t  For,  of  course,  no 
law  can  really  administer  or  assert  itself. 
jThere  must  be  some  one  behind  and  above 
the  law.  'Law'  is  only  our  name  for  a 
sequence,  for  a  method  of  action,  for  a  right 
or  an  invariable  method.  It  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  power,  or  person,  whose  method 
it  is,  whose  will  it  expresses.  The  laws  of 
nature  can  no  more  administer  themselves 
Hbaa  the  laws  of  the  land.    Juat  as  the  laws 


be  land  imply  the  existence  of  an 
nnthority,  a  magistrate,    who    will   act  on 

1  and  assert  them,  so  the  laws  of  nature 
bear  witness  to  an  unseen  force,  or  power, 
or  person,  who  imposes  and  enforces  them, 
rewarding  those  who  obey,  punishing  those 
who  violate  them.  This  power  we  call  God. 
We  ascribe  to  a  personal  and  Divine  source 
what  Matthew  Arnold  is  content  to  name 
that  '  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  ; '  for  we  know 
of  no  stream  which  does  not  flow  from  some 
source,  and  we  know  of  no  adequate  source 
of  universal  law  save  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.  So  that  our  first  and  simplest 
conception  of  God,  the  conception  we  derive . 
from  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe,  13 
that  He  is  the  source  of  physical  bw. 

He,  moreover,  who  imposes  and  adminis- 
ters the  laws  of  nature  must  be  both  om- 
nipotent and  all-wise,  i.e.,  there  are  no 
bounds  that  we  can  conceive  whether  to  his 
wisdom  or  power.  Water,  fire,  air,  plants, 
animals,  the  physical  nature  of  man,  in 
short,  all  the  great  natural  forces,  through 
all  their  product;',  however  many  and 
various,  compose  one  world.  Nay,  more  ; 
science  emphatically  declares  that  all  worlds, 
all  the  inuumerable  host  of  heaven,  compose 
one  universe.  All  at  dependent  the  one  on 
the  other,  all  interact  on  «ach  other,  and 
come  under  one  and  the  same  series  of  phy- 
sical sequences.  We  cannot,  therefore,  as 
the  pre-scienlific  ages  did,  parcel  out  the 
universe  among  a  multitude  of  separate 
deities.  Science  knows  of  no  pantheon. 
There  must  be  one  dominant  and  supreme 
power  which  rules  over  all.  And  this 
power,  which  sits  behind  the  laws  of  nature, 
must  be  inconceivably  great  and  wise.  If  it 
were  not  wise  and  strong  beyond  our  reach 
of  thought,  the  universe,  instead  of  being  a 
harmony  of  Invariable  and  beneficent  se- 
(juences,  would  break  into  ruinous  and  ir- 
remediable confusion  ;  disaster  would  tread 
on  the  heel^of  disaster,  and  the  end  would 
be  destruction  and  death.  What,  then,  shall 
we  call  this  power!  how  name  it'  We  call 
it  God,  OtheiB,  hiding  their  ignorance  in 
unmeaning  and  self-contradictory  phrases, 
may  call  it  '  the  stream  of  tendency,'  ignor- 
iug  the  fountain  from  which  the  stream 
flows.  Wr.  say  that  law  implies  a  lawgiver, 
that  power  implies  a  person  from  whom  it 
proceeds;  and  we  worship  God  as  the  tole 
source  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature.* 


*  It  is  no  part  of  nnr  present  task,  or  aim,  to 
demonstrate  llie  existence  of  a  pcTBonal  God 
But  ns  man;  who  ^raap  the  conce|>ti«n  of  ■  force 
or  pDwar  as  Bliapintr  and  contmllini;  tlie  niitural 
uDlverae,  seem  to  liave  an  insuperable  difficulty 
In  rlwng  to  tlte  conception  of  a  Divine  FeraoD,  ■ 
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(2.)  Agaio,  when  we  pass  from  the  ph^- 
ftical  uuicerse  to  coosidcr  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  Mud,  ne  meet  with  facts  which  cod- 
duct  U3  to  a  new  and  loftier  couceptiou  of 
God.  For  in  man  and  his  story  we  find  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  phy&ical  law.  From  the 
very  first  there  has  been  in  all  races,  how- 
ever they  have  differed  in  character,  capaci- 
ty, culture,  a  sense  of  light  and  wroo);. 
This  sense  may  vary,  and  does  vary,  but  it 
grows  clearer  and  fuller  as  the  etream  of 
time  rolb  on.  Despite  all  iu  variations, 
moreover,  the  dictates  of  this  moral  sense 
are  more  uniform  in  essentials  than  W' 
sometimes  think.     All  races,  for  example,  ii 
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tli«  Creator  and  mor»l  Uoveraor  of  tUe 

wo  coniiiiend  to  their  conBidcratinn   Proressor 

Proliahamnier's  mnsterly  solution  at  tlia  problem. 
In  bis  review  of  Strftuss's  book  on  '  Tlie  Old  and 
the  New  Fnitbs,'  Le  writes:— 'Tbe  assertion 
tliat  Uie  notion  of  personftliiyimplieelimliatlon, 
and  Is  applicable  onlf  to  what  is  liaite  and  rela^ 
tive,  but  not  to  tho  absolute,  is  taken  frojti 
Fichte.  and  is  by  no  means  oirrect.  Tl.ia  will 
be  clearly  shown  by  a  di^eper  coiisldpmtion  of 
titfl  essential  elements  of  personality.     Tlieso  are 

control  over  it.  Dialinction  from,  and  tlierufure 
liniitaiion  by  others,  is  not  an  esai'ntial  element 
of  peraonntity,  but  an  accidental  Bi;;n  of  relative 
personality.  An  absolute  pertnnality  cannot 
therefore  bn  said  to  i>o  impossible;  f«r  It  may 
find  in  ilKif,  iv  the  (nmtt'tnent  elementi  of  ilt 
exUitnee,  without  tbe  neceBslIy  of  aay  other 
being,  the  distinclions  necessary  for  personni 
consciousness.  (The  careful  reader  will  see  how 
fine  a  (rlinipEe  this  sentence  ffi\ea  us  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.)  And  as  distinction 
from  otiiers  and  limitation  by  them,  is  not  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  tiersonality.  neitlier 
is  ]>erBonulity  essentially  subji^t  to  limitation  in 
re^rd  to  action.  Pursouality,  seir-conscions- 
nesi,  and  freedom  of  tlie  will,  is  rather  the 
power  of  breaking  tbrouKh  the  narrow  Itmilsof 
relative  monadic  existence,  of  expanding  into 
the  infinite  by  coneclousnei^s  and  wilt,  of  rising 
above  Itself,  and  on  the  otber  band,  of  recniving 
the  infinite  into  Its  own  consciousness.  The 
more  a  man  cultivates  bis  idiosyncratic  nature, 
the  more  independent  he  becomes  in  knoiv  ledge 
and  tlie  exercise  of  the  will,  the  tere  be  suffices 
for  himself,  and  the  less  need  hJiias  of  others. 
According  to  Strauss's  theory,  the  more  perfect 
the  personality  the  greater  ilie  limitation. 

'  Moreover,  the  Divine  absolute  personality 
cannot  be  altogether  com|>ared  with  human 
l>erBonailty.  3S«  Dinine  Being  cannot  he  idfh- 
oal  tfte  perfection  which  manifettt  iUelf  in  tlie 
human  pertonalily,  ai  tlie  higliut  of  tehiefi  tee 
haj>e  anff  Ictuneledge.    If  we  define  God  by  other 

Sredicates  of  earthly  perfuctlon,  we  must  not 
any  Him  tlie  lii^liest  phase  of  it.  must  not  re- 
gard Hlin  at  lesi  titan  pen-mal.  Tlint  would  be 
imperfection.  Tlie  personality  of  the  alisolnte 
must  be  of  a  Uinber  and  more  intensified  kind 
than  hnmao  personality.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  (?od  is  super-personal.  His  personality 
includes  the  essential  elements  of  man's  perwin- 
alily.  But  it  is  also  absoluio  in  a  way  that 
transcends  man's  comprehen^on.'— Cbfifcmjio- 
rary  Beview. 


all  azea,  have  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  rob 
or  kill  a  neighbour,  that  they  were  bound  to 
help  and  defend  him.  The  difBcuIty  has 
bocti  to  determine  the  question, '  Who  is  my 
neighbour!'  At  first,  men  held  that  only 
the  members  of  their  own  family  were 
neighbours  in  a  sense  that  made  tbera 
sacred  from  wrong ;  then,  only  the  men  trf 
their  own  sept,  or  clan;  then,  only  tie 
members  of  tneir  own  nation,  empire,  con- 
federacy :  it  is  only  of  lato  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  Jeam  that  every  man  is  our  noigh- 
hour,  even  though  lie  should  also  be  oni 
enemy.  Still,  the  recognised  neighbour  has 
always  been  sacred,  if  not  in  fact,  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  law  written  on  tho  heart. 
Science  admita  tho  existence  and  the  growth 
of  this  moral  sense ;  it  admits,  it  proclaims 
that,  throughout  the  complex  and  troubled 
story  of  our  race,  a  moral  law  has  revealed 
itself,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  has 
grown  at  once  more  pure  and  more  authori- 
tative as  the  centuries  have  elapsed. 

Whence  did  this  moral  sense  come,  this 
inward  law  i  and  whence  did  it  derive  the 
imperious  authority  with  which  it  spealca ! 
Obviously,  men  have  not  imposed  it  on 
themselves.  They  have  been  in  constant 
and  notorious  rebellion  against  it ;  and, 
much  as  they  have  suffered  from  it,  tlicy 
have  never  been  able  to  throw  it  off.  It 
does  not  change  as  they  change,  nor  does  it 
die  when  they  die.  Clearly,  then,  it  oomes 
from  an  '  austere  and  an  enduring  authority ' 
which  sits  high  above  men,  and  all  the  ages 
and  changes  of  time.  This  authority  we 
name  God;  we  claim  for  Jlim  that  moral 
sense  which  expresses  itself  in  the  laws  of 
human  morality,  that  conscience  which  is 
for  ever  excusing  men,  or  else  accusing  them, 
all  they  do.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  call 
3  inwai'd  voice  '  the  voice  of  nature  ; '  for, 
we  have  just  seen,  '  Nature  is  but  the 
me  of  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God.'  '  It 
is  equally  absurd  to  call  the  dictatos  of  the 
iral  sense  '  the  moral  law,'  as  though  that 
accounted  for  its  power ;  for,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  no  law  can  impose  and  administer 
itself.  There  must  he  being  behind  law,  or 
there  could  be  no  law.  So  that  our  sacond 
conception  of  God  is,  that  lie  is  the  light  of 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  Uiat 
He  is  '  the  power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness '  throughout  the  troubled  story  of 
humanity, 

(3.)  Can  we  get  no  further  than  this  in  oar 
endeavour  to  think  God  according  to  the 
method  of  science!  Surely  we  may.  If 
we  act  on  the  Platonic  saying, '  To  find  God, 
look  within,'  if  we  study  our  own  hearts,  tve 
may  rise  to  another  and  still  loftier  concep- 
tion of  Him,    We  have  seen  that  He  made 
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ns,  not  nc  ourselves  :  and  tbat  He  rules  ns, 
not  we  ourselves.  We  mny  be  sure,  there- 
fore, tbat  we  derive  from  him  whatever  le  good 
in  onrselves,  and  etill  more,  whatever  is  Dest. 
The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  soarcc,  nor 
the  crest  a  re  above  the  Creator. 

'He  who  reflects  upon  himself,'  says  Ploti- 
Dua,  '  reflecLs  upon  his  own  original,  and  finds 
the  clearest  impresRion  of  some  eternal  nature 
4nd  perfect  being  stamped  upon  his  own  soul,' 
'Goo,' says  a  modem  Platonist  and  divine,* 
'has  so  copied  forth  himself  into  the  whole  life 
and  energy  of  man's  soul  as  that  the  lovely  cha- 
racters of  divinity  may  be  most  easily  seen  and 
read  of  all  men  within  themselves  ■  as  they  say 
Phidias,  the  famous  statuary,  after  be  had  made 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  wiUt  the  greatest  ex- 
qoisiUnesB  of  art,  to  be  set  up  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Albens,  afterwards  impressed  his  own  image 
so  deeply  in  faer  buclcler  tbat  no  one  could  de- 
lete or  efincc  it  without  destroying  the  whole 
RIatue.  And  if  we  would  Itnow  what  the  tin- 
prat  of  souls  is,  it  is  nothing  but  God  Him- 
self, tvho  could  not  write  his  own  name,  so  as 
(hat  it  might  bo  read,  but  only  in  rational  na- 

And  in  these  hearts  of  ours,  weak  and  way- 
ward as  they  are,  we  find  a  wonderful  and 
bteswd  capacity  of  tove,  whioh  is  the  spring 
of  all  tbat  we  hold  to  be  beet  and  noblest  in 
haman  character  and  history ,-7-of  pity,  com- 
passion, friendship,  heroic  labour  and  sclf- 
S3cri6c«.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  all  sin  ; 
love  is  '  the  conquering  opposite'  of  selfish- 
iitti*.  This  love,  then,  is  the  prime  frift  of 
God  to  man.  He  who  gives  love,  and  gives 
it  eo  lanjely,  and  gives  it  to  so  many,  must 
not  He  himself  have  love  and  be  love  I  Love 
is  the  very  life  and  crown  of  manhood  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  be  snre  that '  God  is  love.' 
May  we  !  How,  then,  do  we  account  for  the 
innumerable  miseries  that  are  in  the  world  ! 
Dow  can  God,  if  God  be  love,  endure  to  im- 
pose so  many  cruel  pains  and  losses  upon  us ! 
But  are  they  really  cruel  \  Moses  often 
seemed  bard  to  the  children  of  Israel.  They 
thoaght  it  hard  that  he  should  lead  them  out 
into  the  desert,  that  he  should  harass  them 
with  enactments  the  value  of  which  they 
could  not  perceive.  But  was  he  therefore 
hard )  The  desert  was  the  way  to  the  goodly 
land.  Only  as  they  obeyed  the  enactments 
he  imposed  could  they  rise  above  themselves, 
and  become  free  and  holy  and  good.  The 
fact  is  that  every  vrise  man  miut  seem  hard 
ifl  those  who  are  less  wise.  If  they  are  much 
leas  wise  and  good  than  he,  he  will  seem  to 
he  for  ever  pursuing  an  impossible  ideal,  for 
ever  seeking  to  raise  them,  by  ausfere  and 
painfid  metuods,  to  a  virtue  and  wisdom  they 
cannot  value  as  yet.     Every  ruler,  in  propor- 
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tion  as  he  is  wise,  and  his  empire  is  la^e, 
and  he  has  many  and  great  interests  to  con- 
sult, must  seem,  at  dmes,  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  this  province  or  that,  must  call 
on  this  man  and  that  to  sacrifice  himself,  or 
much  that  he  loves,  for  the  general  good. 
And  God  is  very  wise ;  his  empire  ia  very 
large.  To  me,  to  you,  He  will  often  seem 
indifferent  or  austere,  when  He  is  but  seek- 
ing the  greater  good  of  all.  To  us  all,  He 
will  seem  hard,  even  cmel  at  times,  as  He 
leads  us  through  the  desert  to  the  better  land, 
through  the  painful  corrections  of  law  to  a 
free  and  stable  virtue.  The  very  perfection 
of  his  love,  which  impels  Uim  to  make  us 
partakers  of  His  Divine  Nature,  will  ofteu 
cloud  his  lore  from  us  ;  and  we  shall  not  al- 
ways see  tha^'  every  cloud  that  veiletli  love, 
itself  is  love.'  But  if  we  have  convinced 
ourselves  that  He  is  iu  very  deed  the  source 
of  taw  in  the  physical  universe ;  if  we  have 
further  convinced  ourselves  that  He  is  the 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  through- 
out the  history  of  humanity ;  if,  above  alt,  we 
have  convinced  ^uselves  that  He  is  that  Di-, 
vine  Fountun  o^Kve  from  which  our  love 
springs,  let  us  at  least  admit  that  there  must 
be  much  in  Him  which  as  yet  we  cannot 
comprehend.  Do  we,  much  as  we  know  of 
it,  comprehend  Ae  natural  world  1  Do  we 
comprehend  the  whole  human  story,  though 
of  this,  too,  we  know  much  ?  Can  we  so 
much  as  fathom  our  own  hearts?  Uow, 
tlien,  should  we  comprehend  Hiro  who  ad- 
ministers the  laws  of  nature,  who  shapes  the 
story  of  man,  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  is 
deepest  iu  as  and  best  ? 

Ilere,  then,  by  the  scientific  method  of  in- 
ference and  induction,  we  reach  a  threefold 
contieption  of  God,  a  conception  which  we 
may  fairly  hope  tbat  even  those  who  arc 
most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  will  feel  to  be  a  reasonable  conceptiotf. 
We  find  Him  in  nature,  in  history,  in  man  ; 
and  we  conclude  Him  to  be  the  vita!  source 
of  physical  law,  the  Power  tiiat  makes  for 
righteousness,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  love 
and  goodness. 

H.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to 
vindicate  this  conception  against  all  comers 
and  all  the  objections  they  could  urge.  But 
there  is  little  need  to  vindicate  it,  since  those 
who  believe  in  aGod  at  all,  and  with  these  alone 
are  we  for  the  present  concerned,  can  hardly 
think  of  Him  as  less  than  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  providence  of  man,  and  tbo  origin 
of  all  that  is  good  and  divine.  With  cheer- 
ful and  unforced  accord  they  repeat  the  first 
article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  '  I  believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
second  article  of  the  Creed, '  And  in  Jesus 
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Cbnat  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,'  that  many 
them  part  company  with  us,  or  are  tempt«d 
to  part  company  with  us.  That  God  t«,  and 
that  He  ia  good,  they  cordially  admit;  but 
that '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  they  doubt,  or,  at  the  best,  they, 
doubt  whether  tkii  conception  can  be  reached 
in  the  scientific  method.  If  it  be  revealed  to 
faith,  they  cannot  see  how  it  accords  with 
reason.  At  the  very  outset  they  ask,  '  Is  it 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  manifold, 
instead  of  simple  ;  as  having  at  least  a  dual 
instead  of  a  single  personality  ;  as  being  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  instead  of  being  one  Lord  over 
all? '  A  little  further  on  they  ast, '  But  is  it 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  becoming 
man,  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  men!' 
And  still  further  they  ask,  '  Is4ot  the  reve- 
lation of  God  attributed  to  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  opposed  to  that  conception  of  Him 
which  reason  frames  V  Now  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  we  hold  to  be  not  only  true,  but 
reasonable,  i.e.,  demonstrably  true,  although 
this  truth  involi'es  such  profound  mysteries 
ss  the  supernatural  and  muuulous  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  and  the^toctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 

Tradition  relates  that  St  Augustine  was 
one  day  wandering  by  the  sea,  plunged  in 
thought,  and  meditating  the  plan  of  a  work 
on  the  Trinity,  when  he  saw  a  boy  playing  on 
the  beach,  and  making  a  ditch  in  the  sand. 
\Vlien  the  great  theologian  of  the  Western 
Church  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  the 
boy  replied,  '  I  want  to  empty  the  sea  into 
my  ditch.'  '  And  am  not  I  trying  to  do  the 
same  as  this  child,'  said  Augustine  to  him- 
self, '  in  seeking  to  eshaust  with  my  reason 
the  infinity  of  God,  and  to  collect  it  within 
the  limits  of  ray  own  mind  ?'  We  are  not 
so  childish  as  to  think  that  we  can  empty  the 
«ea  into  our^ditch.  And,  therefore,  we  do 
not  undertake  to  explain  and  prove  all  the 
great  mysteries  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Redemption  of  Christ.  But,  in 
some  fashion,  we  must  all  speak  of  these 
mysteries,  and  we  ought  to  speak  of  them,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  a  reasonable  way.  And, 
therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how 
they  may  be  stated,  so  as  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  reason  of  reasonable  men,  and 
to  obviate  the  objections  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

(l.)  And,  first,  we  alfirm  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  conceive  of  the  Divine  Nature 
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eluding  the  Son  no  less  than  the  Father : 
even  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  deity  of 
Christ,  nay,  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
has  a  logical  aspect  and  basis.  We  have 
seen  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  that  ia  good, 
that  we  can  nowhere  find  any  kind  of  good- 
ness which  is  not  in  Him,     But  is  there  not 


a  goodness  in  trust  as  well  as  in  being  trust- 
worthy ?  Is  there  not  a  goodness  in  receiv- 
ing as  well  as  in  giving?  Is  there  not  a 
goodness  in  obeying  freely  as  well  as  in 
ruling  rightly  ?  Is  it  not  good  to  be  patient, 
humble,  and  meek,  to  sufier  and  sacrifice 
oneself  for  others }  Is  not  this  passive  and 
dependent  goodness  even  more  pathetic  and 
wiuning  than  an  active  and  bountiful  good- 
ness! Must  not,  then,  this  more  pathetic 
goodness  be  ia  God,  the  source  of  all  good  ? 
Must  not  Me  trust  as  well  as  deserve  trust, 
obey  as  well  as  nde,  suffer  and  make  sacri- 
fices, as  well  as  lavishly  bestow  the  gifts  of 
his  Divine  bounty )  Is  it  not  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  conceive  that,  in  the  Divine  Na- 
ture and  Being,  there  is  and  ever  has  been  a 
Son  as  well  as  a  Father,  an  Eternal  Son  as 
well  as  the  Father  Everlasting ;  a  Son  to  trust 
as  well  as  a  Father  to  invite  trust ;  a  Son  to 
obey  as  well  as  a  Father  to  command  ;  a 
Son  to  receive  as  well  as  a  Father  to  givei  a 
Son  to  make  sacrifice  as  well  as  a  Father  to 
accept  and  bless  the  sacrifice  ?  Such  a  con- 
ception ia  reasonable;  it  is  most  reasonable; 
for  reason  itself  demands  that  goodness  of 
every  kind  should  be  found  in  God  ;  and 
how  should  tho  passive  and  dependent  forms 
of  goodness  be  in  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  if  his  being  were  not  manifold,  if  it 
did  not  include  more  '  persons '  than  one  I 

Nor.inframingand  holding  this  conception, 
do  we  call  in  question,  we  rather  confirm  the 
unity  of  God,  as  that  holy  and  gifted  divine, 
Thomas  Erakine,  has  conclusively  shown.  For 
union  there  must  be  more  than  one.  Unity 
implies  many  lines  running  up  into  one  cen- 
tre, many  threads  woven  into  one  pattern, 
many  notes  sounding  in  a  single  concord, 
many  figures  harmonized  into  a  single  com- 
position, many  members  united  in  one  body, 
many  elements  at  accord  in  a  single  nature, 
many  persons  drawn  into  one  society  and 
informed  by  one  spirit.  So  that  our  most 
reasonable  idea  of  God  is  this :  that  He  is  as 
a  centre  in  which  all  forms  of  goodness  meet 
and  blend,  the  passive  as  well  as  the  active, 
trust  as  well  as  oounty,  obedience  as  well  as 
authority.  Nay,  wo  most  reasonably  con- 
ceive the  very  unity  of  God  when  we  main- 
tain his  trinity,  when  we  think  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  including  the  Father  and  Son,  uni- 
ted by  one  and  the  selfsamo  Spirit,  and  as 
therefore  dwelling  together  in  an  eternal  con- 
cord of  love.  1 

Thus  the  first  objection  to  the  truth\thlkt 
'  God  was  in  Christ '  may  be  logically  nftet. 
Reason  itself  cannot  account  for  the  o^gia 
of  many  forms  of  moral  goodness  save#i3  it 
admits  the  existence  of  an  EtemalH  Son, 
dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fathe.'4(,  aad 
sharing  one  Spirit  with  Him.  ' 
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(a.)  Awain,  Bevtlatioa  and  the  laeama- 
liot),  in  which  the  revelation  of  God  to  men 
culminates,  are  no  lese  reasonable  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  That  God  has 
spoken  to  mon,  that  God  was  in  Christ  when 
lie  dwelt  among  ns,  accords  irith  our  best 
conceptions  both  of  God  and  man.  Re- 
member, we  have  admitted  that  God  in  of  a 
perfect  goodness,  that  Ho  is  the  Fountain  of 
Charity;  that,  in  hie  manifold  yet  itingle 
Beini;,  as  Father,  Sod,  and  Spirit,  He  haa 
the  means  of  shuwiDg  forth  all  forma  of  love 
and  goodness,  passive  as  well  as  active,  the 
goodness  that  trusts  and  suffers  and  obeys, 
no  Ic^  than  that  which  bestows  gifts,  and 
wins  trast,  and  utters  commands.  Being  of 
a  perfect  and  complete  goodness,  holding  bis 
creatures  in  a  boundless  affection,  is  it  not 
leasonable  to  believe  that,  if  they  need  to 
see  Him,  He  will  show  Himself  to  them ; 
that,  if  they  need  to  hear  his  voice,  lie  will 
speak  to  them  i  It  Is  reasonable.  Revela- 
tion is  an  ea.'iy  inference  fi'om  the  Divine 
goodness.  If  it  be  requisite  for  our  welfare 
Mnd  for  our  highest  welfare  that  we  should 
see  and  bear  God,  we  may  ho  sure  that  He 
will  reveal  Himself  to  ns. 

Bnt  h  it  requisite } 

We  contend  that  it  teas  requisite,  tbat  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  imperatively  de- 
manded the  revelation  of  God.  For  man, 
by  searcbing,  cannot  find  out  God  to  per- 
fection. Though  the  Father  of  an  infinite 
majesty  ha.<)  displayed  bis  glory  in  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
impressed  his  imago  on  the  soul  of  man  ; 
though,  by  the  iintracttd  mind,  bis  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  may  he  clearly  seen  in 
the  things  that  are  made ;  and  though  man 
was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  in  a 
sense  so  high  as  to  enable  God  to  take 
the  likeness  of  man,  yet  men  were  un- 
able to  discover  Him,  to  he  sure  of  Ilim, 
to  draw  near  to  Him,  in  trust  and  love. 
By  the''  month  of  its  ablest  and  most 
ciihivated  sons,  the  ancient  world  confess- 
ed that  it  had  not  found  God,  though  it 
had  long  groped  after  Him,  if  haply  it  might 
find  Him,  In  all  literature  there  is  nothing 
more  pathetic  than  the  wwl  of  despair  which 
sounds  through  the  utterances  of  the  most 
^fted  philosophers  and  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  one  voice  they  confess  tbat 
their  qnest  after  God  had  miserably  failed. 
'  We  mutt  wait,'  they  said  with  Plato,  '/or 
lome  one,  be  he  god  or  inspired  man,  to 
takeaway  the darhneia from  our  eyes.'  They 
fek,  therefore,  that,  though  the  well-being  of 
man  imperatively  required  the  knowledge  of 
God,  men  could  not  discover  Him  for  them- 
selves ;  that  this  knowledge  could  only  be  at- 
tained as,  in  his  own  person,  or  through  in- 


spired men,  God  deigned  to  speak  and  to  re- 
veal Himself  to  mankind. 

Consider,  again,  how  men  are  touched  and 
moved.  Merc  words  have  but  comparatively 
little  influence  over  us.  Inferences,  deduc- 
tions, the  whole  train  of  logic  may  pass 
through  our  minds  without  once  reaching  the 
heart.  We  may  be  convinced  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  tbat  He  is  wise  and  good,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  facts  of  nature 
and  from  the  human  story  ;  and  yet  no  one 
of  these  arguments  shall  kindle  any  flame  of 
love  in  us,  or  elicit  any  response  of  reverence 
and  affection.  It  is  by  actions,  and  actions 
which  we  can  see  and  comprehend,  that  we 
are  really  tindlod  and  moved.  The  cry  of  a 
child  or  the  sigh  of  a  woman  touches  us  far 
more  profoundly  than  the  most  cogent  de- 
monstration or  the  most  elo<]uent  harangue. 
The  ti'jht  of  an  heroic  deed  fires  and  en- 
grosses us  as  no  mere  description  of  even  far 
greater  heroism  would  do.  So  that,  if  we 
are  to  be  moved  by  God,  if  we  arc  to  be  kin- 
dled into  a  love  for  Him  by  which 'our  evil 
lusts  may  be  expelled,  God  must  show  Him»elf 
to  us.  If  the  world  is  to  be  kindled  into 
love  for  Him,  and  this  love  is  to  become  its 
ruling  affection.  Ho  must  come  and  dwell 
in  the  world.  He  must  be  seen,  and  beard, 
and  bandied.  lie  must  do,  under  our  very 
eyes,  deeds  of  hejoic  love  and  eelf-sacnfioe 
which  we  can  never  foiget,  never  cease  to 
honour  and  admire.  He  has  como.  He  hat 
dwelt  among  us,  lived  with  us,  died  for  us. 
God  teas  in  Christ,  to  meet  our  need,  to  reveal 
his  kindness  and  love  toward  us  and  toward 
all  men.  The  infirmity  of  our  nature  rc- 
qnired  his  advent ;  the  goodness  of  h\n  na- 
ture prompted  bis  advent.  We  needed  Him, 
and  He  came.  Men  saw  Him,  and  were  con- 
quered. 

Was  it  not  reasonable  that  He  should 
come)  Must  not  He  who  isall-wise  and  all- 
good  satisfy  the  profound  est  need  of  the 
creatures  whom  He  made  in  his  own  image, 
after  bis  own  likeness ;  and  satisfy  it  in  the 
way  most  likely  to  move  and  impress  and  re- 
deem them  ?  If  we  may  reason  upward 
from  the  facts  of  nature  and  human  life  to 
God  as  their  canae,  may  we  not  also,  having 
found  in  God  the  Fountain  of  all  love  and 
goodness,  reason  downward  from  Him  to 
RovelatioD,  and  even  to  the  Incarnation,  as 
the  necessary  effects  of  his  love  to  such 
creatures  as  we  are  in  such  a  world  as  this  } 

(3.)  Two  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  creed,  '  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  have  now  been  met  We 
have  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  tbat  it  is 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  including 
in  his  single  Being,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit; 
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and  timt  it  U  reasonable  to  believe  that  He 
has  come  down  to  men  in  order  to  reveal 
Himself  to  them.  Some  arguments  against 
the  fact  of  a  miraculous  and  supeniatiiTal 
revelation  bave,  iudccd,  still  to  be  inet ;  but 
these,  for  the  moment,  we  pass  by,  in  order 
to  complete  our  present  tbemc,  hj  showing 
that  the  revelation  of  God  attributed  to  the 
Man  Christ  Jeiu»,  it  in  entire  accord  with 
that  conception  of  God  tokiek  reason  frames. 
What  that  conceptioD  is  we  have  seen  in  the 
first  section  of  this  essay.  From  the  facta  of 
the  physical  universe  we  have  inferred  that 
Ood  is  the  Source  of  natural  law,  that  it  is 
He  who,  unseen,  sits  behind  the  veil  of 
physical  forces,  causing  all  things  to  fulfil 
the  laws  which  He  has  written  on  their  be- 
ing. From  the  facts  of  the  human  story 
we  have  inferred  that  He  is  the  Power  that 
makes  for  righteousness  throughout  the 
troubled  history  of  our  race.  And  from 
the  facts  of  our  own  psychical  nature,  we 
have  inferred  that  He  is  the  Divine  Original 
of  all  love  and  goodness.  These  are  the 
three  leading  conceptions  of  God  which 
reason  inducts  from  the  facts  it  has  labori- 
ously gathered  together,  and  classified,  and 
reduced  to  logical  order. 

Arc  not  these  very  conceptions  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  person  and  the  work  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord !  By  what  is  He  dis- 
tinguished, to  the  eye  of  reason,  above  His 
fellows  if  not  by  his  miracles,  by  his  unsul- 
lied rizhteousncK,  and,  above  all,  by  his  pe^ 
feet  self- sacrificing  love  I 

Well,  it  is  by  his  miracles  that  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  physical  uDiverse  ;  it  is  by 
them  that  He  proves  himself  to  lie  the  un- 
seen Force  or  Power  which  sits  behind  Na- 
ture, administering  Its  laws.  But  here  it 
will  at  once  be  objected  that  miracles  are  an 
infraction  of  all  law,  ^retheyi  They  may 
be,  if  we  look  at  them  by  themselves.  But 
admit  for"a  moment  the  whole  Christian  hy- 
pothesis, look,  not  at  the  miracles  alone,  but 
also  at  Him  who  works  them,  and  is  there 
Anything  unreasonable  in  them  then  J  If 
the  invisible  God,  who  created  and  rules  the 
universe,  is  to  become  visible,  and  to  he- 
come  visible  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing men  what  He  is,  will  He  not,  must  He 
not,  show  Himself  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  doing  openly  what  He  has  hitherto 
done  in  secret,  by  visUile  creative  acts  instead 
of  invisible,  by  making  the  law  luminous 
and  emphatic  in  the  miracle  f  If  Gorl  was 
in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  that  we  might  know 
Uiin  as  he  is,  then  reason  itself  teaclies  ns  to 
expect  creative,  that  is,  miraculous  acts  from 
Him  ;  reason  itself  teaches  us  to  expect  that 
He  will  show  Himself  to  be  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  laws.     In  fine,  if  God 
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was  in  Christ,  we  should  look  to  »ee  in 
Christ  the  very  supernatural  power  we  know 
to  be  in  God. 

But,  again,  God  is  not  only  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  He  is  also  the 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  through- 
out the  history  of  m^  And  was  uot  this 
character  of  divinity  revealed  in  'Jesus  Christ, 
(Ae  Righteous?^  Nothing  is  more  eertiun 
than  that  Jesus  was  in  very  deed  a  man. 
It  is  a  complete  and  perfect  human  life 
which  moves  before  us  m  the  gospels.  He 
was  touched  by  the  whole  round  of  emotions 
by  which  we  are  moved — by  sorrow  and  joy, 
by  love  and  anger,  by  compassion  and  indig- 
nation ;  lie  was  no  celestial  apparition 
hovering  above  or  about  the  earth,  but  a 
very  man — who  was  pained  by  the  miseon- 
of  his  friends  and  by  the  enmity  of 
,  a  man  who  was  strengtlicned  and 
refreshed  by  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  He 
loved,  and  as  He  poured  out  his  burdened 
heart  in  prayer  to  his  Father  and  our  Father, 
his  God  and  our  God, 

And  yet,  though  like  us  in  all  else,  He 
was  without  sin,  ila  was  the  perfect  ideal 
man.  No  shadow  of  selfishness  ever  ob- 
scured the  pure  mirror  of  his  soul.  Even 
the  keen  eyes  of  Satanic  malice  could  find 
nothing  in  Him.  Solicited  and  threatened 
on  all  sides,  his  mind  never  for  a  moment 
grew  incorrect  to  Heaven,  never  wavered  in 
its  free  adoption  of  the  will  of  God.  Self- 
ishness, egotism,  is  the  very  essence  of  sin. 
In  the  last  analysis  sin  means  making  the 
JUffo,  the  self,  the  centre  to  which  all  things 
are  to  tend,  instead  of  God.  But  the  Man 
Christ  Jcsns  never  thought  of  Himself  in 
that  base  sense — never  thought  of  his  own 
case,  his  own  interests,  his  own  reputation. 
Throughout  lie  held  himself  at  tlic  service 
of  God  and  man,  and  willingly  sacrificed 
Himself  that  He  might  save  the  world. 
The  judge  who  condemned  Ilim  pronounced 
him  fanllless.  The  centurion  who  executed 
Ilim  confessed,  'Truly  tfiis  was  a  righteous 
man.'  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  tender 
yet  august  Figure  reflected  in  the  glass  of 
the  Word  to  be  sure  that,  once,  at  least,  the 
world  baa  seen  that  greatest  of  miracles,  a 
man  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners  1  For  the  Evangelists  are  not 
content  with  simply  affirming  his  unstained 
purity.  They  have  portrayed  his  lite  in 
every  aspect  and  relation,  down  to  its  minu- 
test details ;  and  we  can  find  in  it  neither 
spot  nor  blemish.  Nay  He  Himself,  con- 
fessedly the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  and 
though  as  men  grow  in  wisdom  thej  also 
grow  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  them,  never  once  uttered  that  pathetic 
confession    of   personal  unwortbiness    and 
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jroilt  which  ne  hear  from  all  pure  lips  but 
liis.  So  far  from  confessing,  He  defied 
his  very  enerniea  to  convict  Him  of  a  single 
fin.  He  taught  na  to  pray  for  forgiveness, 
indeed,  but  he  never  prayed  for  it  Jlimself. 
In  the  darkest  inoment,  when  hia  nnparal- 
leled  sorrows  pressed  most  heavily  upon  Him, 
He  never  acknowledged  that  He  had  de- 
sen'ed  them.  Even  in  the  hour  and  article 
of  death,  when  the  most  innocent  and  the 
mo«t  holy  lift  up  their  hands  to  God  and 
hrcathe  out  a  prayer  for  pwdon.  He,  too, 
prayed  for  fo«;ivencas,  but  it  waa  for  his  en- 
emies, not  for  Himself.  Righteous  Himself, 
He  was  ever  on  the  aide  of  righteousness. 
Xone  was  so  quick  aa  He  to  discover  the 
faintest  germ  of  good  in  the  '  sinners '  who 
came  to  Him  confessing  their  sins,  none  so 
i^rere  as  He  in  rebuking  those  who  '  trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and 
despised  others.'  While  He  dwelt  among 
us,  did  not  his  influence  make  for  righteous- 
ness and  against  iniquity )  And  since  He 
has  gone  up  on  high,  what  is  the  Power 
Ihat,  beyond  all  others,  has  told  for  right- 
eousness throughout  the  world  f  Is  it  not 
Ihe  '  grace  of  Jeans  Christ  our  Lord  ' ! 

Once  more,  God  is,  as  wo  have  also  seen, 
the  Fountain  6i  all  love  and  goodness.  And 
tbis  love,  this  God  of  love,  was  not  He  re- 
vealed in  Christ !  The  Cross  of  Christ  is 
the  symbol  of  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a 
love  that  knew  no  bounds  even  for  the  evil 
>nd  the  nnthankfui.  Those  who  conceive 
of  God  as  exacting  instead  of  making  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  those 
*bo  conceive  of  the  New  Testament  as  re- 
vealing a  God  who  was  not  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself,  hut  aa  capable 
of  the  double  injustice  of  condemning  an 
innocent  man  in  order  to  acquit  the  guilty, 
instead  of  giving  Himself  as  the  sacrifice, 
may  well  shrink  from  the  God  and  the  Atone- 
ment they  suppose  it  to  reveal  They 
may  well  fear  to  bring  their  theology  to 
the  bar  of  reason.  But  what  have  vk  to 
fear,  we  who  believe  that  God,  God  Him- 
self, no  one  less  than  God,  was  in  Christ  ; 
that,  in  Ilim,  God  revealed  once  for  all,  in 
one  crowning  and  supreme  net,  his  eternal 
and  unchangeable  love  for  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Is'  iknt  unreasonable  1  Can  anv  man  who 
haa  learned  from  argument  and  induction 
that  the  Creator  must  be  infinitely  better 
than  his  creatures,  that  He  is  the  divine 
fountain  from  which  all  the  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  are  the  glory  of  manhood 
flows  :  can  any  such  believer  in  God  shrink 
from  the  thought  as  irrational  that  in  Christ 
God  showe<l  a  love  which  transcends  all  the 
force  and  tenderness  of  human  love  t  We, 
at  least,  do  not  see   bow   he  can.     And, 
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therefore,  we  call  on  as  many  as  can  say,  '  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,'  to  add, '  and  in  Jesns 
Christ,  hia  only  Son  our  Lord.'  We  confi- 
dently affirm  that-,  inasmuch  as  we  find  in 
Christ  whatever  reason  teaches  ua  there  must 
God;  inasmuch  aa  Christ  ehowed  Him- 
self to  be  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the 
Love  that  is  bonndlese  and  divine,  reason  it- 
self bids  us  conclude  that  God  was  in  Christ ; 
in  Him,  to  reveal  Himself  to  men,  that  Ho 
might  satisfy  the  profound  and  incessant 
craving  of  their  heart  for  Him, 

IIL  But,  reasonable  as  this  conclnsion 
seems  to  us,  the  fact  of  a  miraculous  and 
supernatural  revelation,  such  a  revelation  aa 
the  Bible  contains,  is  utterly  incredible  to 
many  thoughtfal  men,  and  that  on  various 
grounds. 

(I.)  They  allege,  for  instance,  that  in  bis 
wisdom  God  has  ordained  for  Himself  cer- 
tain laws,  or  invariable  methods  of  action, 
which,  though  at  times  they  bear  hardly  on 
this  man  or  that,  on  this  race  or  that,  obvi- 
ously subserve  the  welfare  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  it  ia  therefore  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that'  He  will  interrupt 
or  deviate  from  those  laws.  He  reveals 
Himself,  they  say,  and  his  eternal  goodwill 
to  men  by  those  laws,  and  He  cannot,  or  will 
not,  break  through  them,  however  much  we 
may  need  or  desire  to  hear  Him  speaking 
more  immediately  to  us. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  those  who 
urge  it  surely  assume  a  breadth  and  certain- 
ty of  knowledge  denied  to  '  mortal  man  be- 
neath the  sky.'  For  the  question  really  in 
debate  is — On  what  laws  or  principles  does 
God  conduct  the  moral  governmoiit  of  the 
worlds  He  lias  made  ?  But  with  how  many 
of  these  worlds  is  even  the  wisest  of  men 
acquainted  !  Clearly  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  moral  government  of  any  world  but  one, 
and  that  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  And 
of  the  moral  government  of  /Am  world  he 
knows  little  except  what  he  learns  from  the 
history  of  past  agea.  The  ground  covered 
by  any  man's  personal  experience  ia  so  small 
that  he  would  prove  himself  an  idiot  rather 
than  a  aage,  were  he  to  base  universal  con- 
clusions upon  it  If  he  would  draw  so  much 
as  ft  probable  inference  as  to  the  laws  by 
which  even  this  world  is  governed,  ho  muet 
found  it  on  the  history,  and  on  the  whole 
history,  of  the  world,  bo  far  as  it  has  been 
preserved.  But  among  the  hietorios  of  the 
past  there  is  one,  and  that  the  veiy  one  which 
confessedly  handles  all  religious  quostiona 
with  an  unrivalled  force  and  nobility — a  his^ 
tory  extending  over  forty  centuries,  which 
persistently  affirms  Revelation  ta  be  a  foeU 
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No  history  has  been  so  severely  tested  as  ' 
this.  None  has  so  triumphantly  borne  every 
t«Rt  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  At 
this  very  moment  tlie  languages  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Phceaicia,  and  Moab  are  be- 
ing recovered  from  the  Toonuments  that 
even  Time,  which  devours  ail  things,  has 
failed  to  destroy  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  inscrip- 
tions with  which  they  are  crowded  are  deci- 
phered they  yield  the  most  striking  confir- 
mation of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, 

These  Scriptures,  moreover,  not  only 
affirm  the  fact  of  Revelation,  they  also  record 
the  revelations  which  they  affirm  that  God,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  vouch- 
safed to  men.  And  these  revelations,  so  far 
as  we  are  competent  to  assay  and  judge  them, 
present  every  mark  of  a  divine  origin,  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  conscience  of 
men  as  the  authentic  words  of  God  by  the 
unparalleled  nobility  and  pnrity  of  the  truths 
they  unfold. 

Mark,  then,  how  far  our  argument  has 
,  led  us.  We  had  to  determine  in  general  on 
what  laws  or  principles  God  conducts  the 
moral  government  of  worlds,  and  more  espe- 
cially whether  or  not  revelation,  or  direct 
disclosure  of  Himself,  be  one  of  those  princi- 
ples. We  know  nothing  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  any  world  but  our  own,  and  of 
this  we  know  only  what  we  can  learn  from 
its  recorded  history.  In  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  the  world  one  history  confessedly 
stands  pre-eminent  for  its  power  and  beauty. 
■  This  history  affimis  revelation  to  be  a  princi- 
ple or  habit  of  God  ;  and,  in  the  truths  it 
professes  to  reveal,  we  possess,  as  all  men 
acknowledge,  the  very  noblest  and  higbest 
religious  eonceptions  which  have  found  a 
borne  in  the  heart  of  man.  So  that  when  we 
bring  the  question  to  the  scientific  test  of 
experience  and  observation,  we  have  at  the 
lowest  a  grave  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  revelation  of  Hiraself  to 
his  intelligent  creatures  is  nuc  of  the  laws 
or  principles  on  which  God  conducts  the 
moral  government  of  the  worlds  lie  has 
made. 

Is  it  reasonable,  then,  is  it  scientific,  to  re- 
ject this  conclusion,  the  conclusion,  be  it  re- 
membered, «f  observation  and  experience,  on 
the  high  dpn'ori  ground  that  as  God  governs 
by  fixed  laws,  it  is  impossible  that  He  should 
come  forth  from  his  place  to  Instruct  his 
creatures  in  the  counsels  of  his  will  ?  Men 
of  s(iinc^  not  nithout  cause,  profoundly  dis- 
trust (i  priori  arguments.  They  constantly 
appeal  horn  them  to  facts,  and  insist  that 
the  facts  shall  be  left  to  tell  their  own  taie, 
and  not  be  forced  to  support  a  foregone  eon- 
clusiou      IMy  .appeal  to  facts:  to  facta, 


then,  lot  them  go.  The  facts  say  that  for  at 
least  forty  out  of»the  sixty  historic  centu- 
ries God  did  reveal  Himself  to  men  ;  they 
affirm  that  to  aecnrc  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
man  He  has  shone  through  the  veil  of  inter- 
mediate causes  and  effects,  in  order  that  in 
his  light  we  might  see  light. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  concln-sion  is  aj- 
mitted  by  the  highest  scientific  authority,  that 
of  Professor  Tyndall  himself,  who  acknowl- 
edges that '  it  is  no  departvre  from  scimtific 
method  to  place  behind  natural  phenomeTia  a 
universal  Father  who,  in  answer  to  the  pray- 
ers of  his  ehildren,  alters  the  currents  of  these 
phenomena.'  True,  the  learned  Professor 
adds  that  this  tlieory  is  only  a  theory  till  it 
he  tested  and  verified  in  the  region  of  sen- 
sible observation  and  experience  ;  but  he 
admits  that  the  conception  is  in  entirehar- 
mony  with  the  scientific  method  of  thought : 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  conception  hat 
been  tested  and  verified,  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  reject  as  a  fable,  not  only  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
but  also  the  one  literature  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  critical  or- 
deal, and  has  come  forth  from  it  substantially 
uninjured,  although  the  smell  of  the  fire  may 
yet  linger  on  some  of  its  garments. 

(2.)  But  if  Revelation  be  a  scientific  in- 
ference from  history,  and  an  easy  deduction 
from  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  need  of 
man,  it  may  be  asked  '  "Why,  then,  docs  not 
God  reveal  Himself  to  every  man  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world  !  Why  is  BevclatioD 
limited  to  sundry  times,  all  of  which  are  past, 
and  to  a  single  race,  which  race,  moreover, 
no  longer  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  nor 
sees  visions  that  we  cannot  see  !  It  snrcly 
is  but  reaponablo  to  expect  that,  if  God 
should  speak  to  men,  and  speak  to  them  on 
themes  in  which  their  highest  welfare  is  in- 
volved, the  revelation  will  be  universal  and 
constant,  that  it  will  not  be  withheld  from 

In  meeting  this  objection  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  ui^e  that,  in  some  sense,  God  does  re- 
veal Himself  to  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  that  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us;  nor  to  insist  on  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  promised  and  vouchsafed  to  as  many 
as  believe :  for  these  inward  and  spiritual  re- 
velations differ  widely  from  the  revelation 
sent  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  who  spoke 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
We  meet  it  rather  with  the  simple  answer  that 
it  is  utterly  and  demonstrably  unscientific. 
What  text  is  there  on  which  men  of  science 
love  more  to  dwell,  or  on  which  they  grow 
more  eloquent,  than  on  the  admirable  blend- 
ing of  economy  with  bounty  which  they  eve- 
rywhere discover  in  the  natural  world ;  the  pa- 
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tience,  nn<l  long  patieoce,  with  which  the  ^fa- 
ker o(  all  works  out  liis  beneficent  designs  ? 
A  God  never  besting  and  never  resting,  suffer- 
ing no  lack  yet  permitting  no  waste,  this  is 
the  God  in  whom,  if  tbey  beliece  in  God  at 
all,  they  delight  tbemael?es.  If,  then,  in  his 
work  of  revealing  Himself  to  men,  (Jod  is 
to  display  the  economy  aod  patience  which 
characterize  all  the  other  opefations  of  his 
hand^  we  should  not  expect  that  lie  would 
be  for.  ever  breaking  through  the  veil  of 
caase  and  effect,  which  commonly  at  once 
hides  Him  from  and  reveals  Him  to  men,  as 
thoagh  He  were  impatient  to  shine  forth  in 
his  full  glory,  and  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  his  craatnrcs.  We  should  rather  expect 
that  He  would  select  one  man,  and  then  one 
race,  to  be  the  recipients  and  exponents  of 
the  trnth  ;  that  Ho  wonld  wait  patiently 
vrhile  the  one  mui  grew  and  multiplied  into 
a  race,  all  mbre  or  less  leavened  with  the 
truth  He  had  revealed,  and  a^ain  wait  pa- 
ti4tly  till  by  gradual  and  advancing  disclo- 
sures of  his  will  He  had  prepared  the  select 
race  to  receive  the  truth  in  its  fulness,  and 
to  become  his  ambassadors  to  the  other 
races  of  the  world.  Tlie  law  of  economy, 
which  rules  in  all  bis  other  works,  prescrib- 
ed this  thrift  and  patience  in  the  work  of 
Revelation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
limitations  of  the  human  intellect,  man's 
slowness  of  heart  to  believe  and  to  rise  into 
h^her  beliefs,  necessitated  it 

(3.)  But  here  we  may  bo  met  by  an  ob- 
jecUon  of  a  different'  kind.  Granting,  it 
may  be  said,  that  reason  would  teach  us  to 
look  for  the  election  of  one  race  to  the  post 
and  function  of  religious  teacher  to  the  world, 
is  there  any  need  to  assume  a  divine  revela- 
tion, an  immediate  and  supernatural  dis- 
closore  of  Himself  by  God,  to  this  elect  peo- 
ple! Mav  not  a  race  have  been  created 
"ith,  or  trained  into,  a  special  aptitude  for 
the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  religious 
truth  (  May  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be 
the  natural  and  unaided  product  of  the  Semi- 
tic mind  )  We  know  that  the  superior  races 
of  the  Oriental  world  are  characterized  by 
a  angular  religious  susceptibility  and  power, 
and  that  the  great  religious  books  of  the 
world  have  been  written  by  them.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  accept  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tares  as  the  natural  production  of  this  strange 
reh^oue  susceptibility  and  power,  and  as 
none  the  less  the  gift  of  God  because  they 
Me  the  work  of  man  1 

In  certain  quarters  this  argument  of  the 
Oriental,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Semi- 
lit  niiid,  finds  great  favour,  and  is  constantly 
n^ed  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  if  not  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  if,  still  pursuing  the  scientific 
■oetiiod,  ne  appeal  to  fact«,  the  facts  treat 
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this  ailment  very  much  as  Aaron's  rod-ser- 
pent treated  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt.  It  is  very  true  that,  on  the  great 
mountains  and  plains  and  deserts  of  the 
East,  where  the  forces  of.  nature  display 
themselves  with  a  terrible  sublimity  which 
compels  men  to  take  refuge  in  God, 
there  grew  up  a  race  of  men  peculiarly  open 
to  religious  impressions,  and  with  a  strnugc 
capacity  both  for  utteringtnitb  in  noble  and 
simple  forms,  and  for  passionately  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  and  propagation  of 
religion;  and,  as  the  Ruler  and  Teacher  of 
men  ever  adapts  his  means  to  his  end,  we 
might  reasonably  assume  that  He  would  se- 
lect the  nation  by  which  Ho  intended  to 
give  bis  truth  to  the  world  from  this  specially 
gifted  race,  choosing  minds  naturally  I'eli- 
gious  to  he  the  ambassadors  and  champions 
of  religious  truth. 

8o  far,  therefore,  we  can  cheerfully  adopt 
the  argument  of  the  Semitic  mind.  But 
when  it  is  pushed  beyond  this  point,  when  we 
are  asked  to  see  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  not 
only  the  organ,  but  the  origin,  of  religious 
truth,  not  only  the  channel  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  gave  it  form  and  colour, 
but  also  the  spring  from  which  it  rose,  we 
take  leave  to  demur,  at  least  till  we  have  con- 
sulted the  facts.  There  are  other  products 
of  the  Semitic  mind  with  which,  before  we 
arrive  at  onr  conclusion,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  compare  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures ;  the  book  of  Tobit,  for  example,  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  the  Eiders,  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran. 
Nay,  there  are  still  other  products  of  the  Ori- 
ental mind  in  general,  at  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  glance  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Hindu 
Vedas,  and  the  I'ersiau  Zendavesta.  Now 
any  man  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with 
the  more  ancient  songs  of  the  Vedas,  or 
with  the  G&th&s  of  the  Zendavesta,  or  with 
many  of  the  sentences  and  parables  of  the 
Talmud,  with  the  finer  suras  of  the  Koran, 
who  should  deny  that  they  are  characterized 
by  an  amazing  beauty  and  religious  elevation 
of  tone,  would  simply  put  himself  out  of  court 
utterly  incompetent  critic  and  judge, 
e  very  far  from  denying,  we  are  glad 
to  believe  that  they  all  contain  •  broken  rays  * 
from  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  who  can 
compare  the  Vedas,  or  the  Zendavesta,  or  ■ 
the  Talmud,  or  the  Koran,  cr  even  the  He- 
brew apqcryphal  literature,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  canonical  Scriptures  a<  a  whole,  and  not 
feel  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  whole  heaven 
above  the  other  religious  products  of  the 
Semitic  or  the  Oriental  mind,  must  he  a  man 

insensible  to  the  power  of  truth  and  to  the 
most   obvious  distincUons  of  literary  form    ' 
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and  value,  as  to  render  hU  verdicts  wholly 
worthless.  The  more  we  study  the  other 
great  religious  books  of  the  world,  however 
much  we  find  in  them  to  ndmire,  the  more 
firmly  we  shall  be  persuaded  that  nothing 
ehort  of  the  inspiration  of  God  can  account 
fot  the  unapproachable  sublimity  and  power 
of  those  Scriptures  in  which  we  thinic  and 
know  that  we  have  eternal  life. 

(4.)  But  again,  if  a  revelation  be  granted, 
it  may  still  be  ui^ed  :  '  Surely  the  perfect 
God  wonid  only  reveal  Himself  in  perfect 
forms.  Do  you  claim  perfection  for  the 
Scriptureit,  then,  and  for  all  of  them  !  Do 
you  assert  that  there  are  do  defects  in  them, 
whether  in  form  or  substance  f — that  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  they  present  religious 
truth  in  its  absolute  forms ! ' 

We  assert  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  ad- 
mit, with  St  Paul,  that  we  have  the  heavenly 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  We  confess, 
with  Christ,  that  in  the  earlier  Scriptures 
there  are  coucessions  to  human  weakness, 
laws  given  '  for  the  hardneits  of  their  hearts,' 
who  received  them,  because  they  were  the 
best  practicable,  not  becau<ie  they  were  the  ab- 
solute best  We  acknowledge  the  more  cjtce!- 
leot  glory  of  the  truth  and  grace  which  came 
by  JoauB  Christ.  And  we  contend  that  this 
gradual  and  progreesive  method  of  revelation, 
this  advance  from  less  to  more,  is  precisely 
the  method  which  commends  itself  to  reason 
as  appropriate  and  divine.  Does  not  science 
discover  this  law  of  development  in  all  the 
works  of  God,  in  the  creation  and  history  of 
the  earth  itself,  in  its  _^ora  and  fauna,  in  the 
history  of  separate  raues  of  men,  and  in  that 
of  the  collective  race  ?  Does  not  science,  in 
these  later  days,  tend  irresistibly  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  or  development  as  the 
solo  key  to  all  the  changes  through  which 
the  world  has  passed,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
even  to  man  himself,  reducing  ail  vital  forces, 
whether  of  plant  or  animal,  to  a  common 
primary  tissue  variously  organized,  and  re- 
solving even  this  organic  tissue  into  the 
acids,  phosphates,  and  salts  of  the  inorganic 
woridt 

Well,  we  claim  this  law  of  development 
for  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  to 
men.  We  say  it  was  to  be  expected,  it  ac- 
cords with  reason,  that  God  should  give  his 
truth  to  men  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it; 
that  He  should  advance  from  the  rudimen- 
tary to  the  more  advanced  stages,  from  the 
first  elements  to  the  last  perfect  disclosure  of 
his  will.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  de- 
velopment  all  things  are  comparatively  im- 

Eerfect,  though  at  the  same  time  they  may 
e  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  elements  and 
conditions  in  which  they  move,  we  must  not 
look  for  perfect  history  in  the   nnhistoric 
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ages  of  the  world,  nor  for  a  perfect  morality 
in  the  unmoral  or  the  immoral  ages.  We 
can  and  do  claim  for  the  early  histories  of 
the  Bible  a  clearness  and  an  accuracy  which 
far  transcend  those  of  any  contemporary 
race, — a  claim  which  will  not  be  questioned 
by  the  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ancient  theories  of  the  genesis  of  the  earth 
and  of  man,  or  who  are  even  now  painfully 
deciphering  and  patching  together  the  in- 
scriptions graven  on  the  monuments  of  As- 
syria and  the  papyri  of  ^ypt.  We  cao  and 
do  claim  for  the  legislation  of  Moses  a  mora- 
lity far  in  advance  of  the  other  codes  of  the 
antique  world,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  moral  condition  and  needs  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  But  we  do  not  afiSnu  the 
literal  accuracy  of  every  '  book,'  or  gene- 
alogical table,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
nor  do  we  assert  that  the  morality  of  Moses 
was  as  high  and  broad  and  pure  as  that  of 
Christ;  we  neither  recommend  any  modem 
historian  to  quote  his  authorities  as  the  Aid 
Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New,  uor  advise 
that  the  imprecations  of  some  of  the  He- 
brew psalmists  sliould  he  taken  on  Christian 
lips.  In  short,  we  admit  the  moral  and  his- 
torical imperfections  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, in  BO  far  as  they  wt  or  may  be 
proved ;  and  we  attribute  them  to  that 
method  of  development  which  reason  con- 
fesses to  be  characteristic  of  all  Divine  pro- 
cesses. If  the  revelation  of  God  had  not 
been  progressive,  when  should  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  it  i  If  it  had  not  advanced 
through  lower  to  higher  stages,  men  of 
science  would  have  been  the  first  to  mark 
this  deviation  from  the  ways  of  God,  and 
would  have  found,  in  its  instant  and  unac- 
countable perfection,  a  still  more  cogent  rea- 
son for  rejecting  it  than  they  now  find  in  its 
imperfections,  confessed  or  alleged. 

(5.)  But  even  when  Revelation  has  been 
granted  as  reasonable,  it  may  still  further  be 
objected : — 

Surely,  when  God  speaks  to  men,  He  will 
so  speak  as  that  they  may  understand.  The 
revelation  may  bo  progressive,  it  may  be 
given  onlv  at  sundry  times,  and  not  to  divers 
peoples;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  at  least 
be  clear,  level  to  the  understanding  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed.  There  will  be  do 
mystery  about  it,  no  esoteric  or  bidden 
truths.  And  yvt,  how  much  is  there  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  which  the  Jews  did  not 
lay  hold,  and  of  which  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  lay  hold  ;  and  how 
much  is  there  in  the  New  Testament  which 
the  primitive  disciples  did  not  comprehend, 
and  of  which  the  most  different  views  are 
held  even  to  the  present  day.  We  indeed 
can  find  the  doctrine  of  a  sufiering  Messiah 
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constantly  beld  up  before  them  with  a  crown 
of  Tictory  OD  his  bead !  We  can  see  that 
the  prophets  and  psalmist  emphatically  af- 
&iDed  obedience  to  be  better  than  sacritice ; 
bnt  how  shonld  the  Jews  have  seen  it,  when 
BO  ranch  and  constant  stress  was  laid  oti  the 
dnty  of  sacrifice  ?  We  can  see  that  the  pri- 
mitive disciples  were  mistaken,  in  hoping  to 
behold  a  second  advent  of  the  Lord  before 
they  saw  death  ;  but  who  that  marks  how 
Christ  and  b'm  apostles  spake  of  that  adreot, 
can  wonder  that  they  fell  into  the  mistake  ? 
We  can  see  that  the  elect  race  was  elected, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  ;  but  can  wo  marvel  that  the  Jews 
h«ld  themselves  to  be  the  favonritea  of 
Heaven !  And  that  doetrioe  of  future  re- 
tribution, taught  in  both  Testaments — who 
even  yet  can  say,  exactly  and  authoritatively, 
what  it  means?  Many  still  adhere  to  the 
conception  of  an  everlasting  torture  as  the 
due  reward  of  ains  committed  in  the  fleeting 
moments  of  time,  which,  on  the  mere  face  of 
it,  at  least  seems  a  monstrous  injustice ; 
while  others  stoutly  maintain  that  no  such 
dogma  is  taught  in  the  Scriptnres,  whether 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  If,  then, 
the  Bible  be,  or  contain,  the  Word  of  God, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  ita  apparent 
meaning  is  not  always  its  true  meaning; 
that  on  questions  so  momentous  as  these,  it 
utters  so  uncertain  a  sound  1 

Our  reply  to  this  objection,  which  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  somewhat  formidable 
face,  is  simply  another  appeal  to  the  facta 
and  teachings  of  science.  Do  the  phenome- 
na of  the  natural  world  always  carry  their 
true  meaning  on  their  very  front  i  Are  they 
all  perfectly  simple,  and  capable  of  an  instant 
and  accurate  interpretation  f  Does  not  the 
immense  value  of  a  scientific  training  consist 
in  this, — that  it  teaches  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  things  which  ore,  and  the  things 
which  do  appear  ?  that  it  compels  us  to  ask, 
again  and  again,  what,  and  what  manner  of 
thing  the  phenomena  around  ua  do  signify? 
The  sun  seevis  to  travel  round  the  earth ; 
but  doei  it  \  The  stars  seem  minute  specks 
of  light ;  but  are  they  ?  The  cowries  found 
wi  the  summit  of  the  Alps  seem  to  have  been 
ereatcd  there,  or,  as  the  Crusiaders  thought, 
to  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  Deluge ; 
hoi  were  thoy  ?  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
firet  and  obvious  interpretations  of  men  of 
science  have  hardly  ever  been  anywhere  near 
the  mark.  The  first  astronomical  readings 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  first  geological  read- 
'"K*  of  the  earth,  long  since  corrected  by 
"iller  knowledge,  arc  but  familiar  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  science  baa  advanced 
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through  erroneous  to  more  accurate  concep- 
tions of  the  works  of  God.  Nowhere  is 
the  absolute  truth  found  on  the  surface. 
Nothing  u  what  it  seems, — not  even  light, 
or  heat,  or  motion,  or  sound. 

If,  then,  in  all  the  works  of  Qod  we  find 
an  inviting  mystery  which  beckons  us  on  to 
an  ever  deeper  research,  and  which  rewards 
onr  research  with  knowledge  ever  more  accu- 
rate and  complete,  should  we  not  expect  to 
find  a  similar  mystery  in  the  words  through 
which  God  reveals  Himself  to  men !  Is  it 
not  most  ressouable  that  here  too  we  should 
meet  with  phenomena  which  may  mislead 
us  if  we  hastily  theorize  upon  them,  and 
which  will  yield  their  secret  only  to  humble, 
patient,  and  wise  inquiry  t  It  surely  is 
reasonable,  most  reasonable.  The  very  mys- 
teries of  the  Divine  Word  are  but  another 
proof  that  the  Word  is  from  Uim  who  made 
and  rules  the  universe.  That  the  Jews 
should  have  found  their  conception  of  a 
victorious  Messiah  iu  the  very  Scriptures 
from  which  we  derive  our  conception  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  is  no  whit  more  strange 
than  that  the  IHolemiUc  and  Copcmican 
systems  should  have  been  inferred  from  tho 
same  astronomical  facts.  That  there  should 
be  in  the  Bible  mysteries  which  are  various- 
ly interpreted,  and  problems  which  wc  can- 
not even  yet  conclusively  solve,  is  no  more  a 
proof  that  the  Bible  did  not  come  from  Qod 
than  the  mysteries  and  unsolved  problems  of 
Naturo  are  a  proof  that  the  worlds  were  not 
made  by  God.  Rather,  the  existence  of 
similar  mysteries  and  unsolved,  if  not  insolu- 
ble, problems  in  both  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  both  are  the  work  of  one  and 
the  self-same  Hand. 

Thus,  though  far  too  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly, we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  very  centra!  and  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  Creed  may  be  so  presented  aa 
to  commend  themselves  even  to  the  inquisi- 
tive and  sceptical  faculty  of  reason.  And, 
in  prosecuting  this  endeavour,  we  trust  we 
have  made  it  plain  that  weneither relinquish 
for  ourselves,  nor  desire  others  to  relinquish, 
any  particle  of  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.'  All  onr  fathers  regarded  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the  point  of 
view  at  which  their  several  ages  stood ;  and 
we  shall  but  follow  their  example  if,  while 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  saipe  sacred  circle 
of  doctrine,  we  shift  our  point  of  view  with 
the  shifting  time,  and  adopt  the  method  of 
thought  in  v(^^e  with  the  men  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  these 
changes  of  method  and  points  of  view  that 
the  Church  enlarges  her  conceptions  of  the 
truths  common  to  all  age^  and  makes  them 
at  once  more  accurate  and  more  complete.  - 
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And  what  do,  wbat  can  we  lose  by  pre- 
BCDting  '  tbe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesas,'  to  a 
reasoning  and  sceptical  age,  in  its  more 
reasonable  aod  convincing  aspects  ?  Tbc 
truth  remains  the  same,  whatever  our  point 
of  view  and  however  our  theological  formu- 
las may  chani^e  ;  just  as  the  astronomical 
facts  remain  the  same,  and  men  may  rejoice 
in  the  light  and  heat  of  tlie  sun,  whatever 
their  theories  of  the  solar  system.  We  still 
have  a  God  of  righteousness  and  love  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the 
graeious  Ruler  of  men  ;  a  God  who,  in  his 
wngle  Be ing,'in eludes  Fatlier,  Bon  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  a  (iod  who,  that  He  might  reveal 
Himself  to  men,  inspired  the  holy  prophets 
to  declare  his  will,  and,  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  came  down  and  dwelt  among  us ;  a 
God  who,  in  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
love  to  nsward,  has  Himself  made  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world,  that  He  might 
reconcile  the  world  nnto  Himself,  We  lose 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  these  truths  by  speaking 
of  them  in  a  reasonable  way  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  scientific  method  of  thought. 
And  if  we  lose  nothing,  liow  much  may  we 
gain  by  so  speaking  of  tiiem  as  to  show  that 
they  accord  with  reason,  though  they  also 
tnfnscend  it)  With  what  added  power  do 
we  appeal  to  men  when  we  have  first  con- 
vinced ourselvea  and  them  of  the  utter 
reasonableness  of  that  of  which  we  speak  and 
whereof  we  affirm,  when  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  in  beseecliing  them,  as  they  be- 
lieve in  God,  to  believe  also  in  Christ,  Reason 
combines  with  Religion  to  enforce  our 
prayer  I 


Art.  IV. — M'agaon'a  Milton  and  hi»  Times. 
The  Life  a/ John  Hfiltoa  :  Narrated  in  con- 

neclion  vjith  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 

and    Literary    History    of   kit     Time. 

By  David  Mabbok,  M.A,,  LL.D.     Vols. 

L  IL  and  IH.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

NoTwrrHBTANDiNG  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Masson  has 
devoted  hia  matured  experience  and  powers, 
the  thcnic  is  one  which  cannot  be  exhausted ; 
nor  does  it  diminish  in  interest  with  the 
lapse  of  generations.  It  is  invested  with  an 
eternal  freshness.  The  grand  central  figure 
lends  lustre  to  the  age  of  which  it  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  whilst  the  ^e 
itself  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erfully attractive  in  English  history.  Of 
Milton  Macautay  has  well  said  that  he  does 
'  not  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either 
the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and 


patriot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not 
mdeed  the  sublime  works  with  which  his 
genius  has  enriched  our  literature,"  but  the 
zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public 
good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
every  private  calamity,'the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and 
dangers,  the  deadly  hate  which  he  bore  to 
bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he 
so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  hia 
fame.'  Noble  as  are  these  words,  we  have 
pride  in  feeling  that  to  the  uttermost  the 
warm  and  generous  tribute  is  deserved. 
And  if  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  individu- 
al, what  may  not  bo  said  of  the  age  of  which 
he  wsB  so  conspicuous  a  constituent!  Of 
all  the  periods  in  our  national  existence 
there  is  not  one  which  exhibits  such  stern 
rectitude  and  such  massive  virtues.  IJispos- 
sessed  of  that  bias  which  so  oftenwarps  tho 
judgment  when  dealing  with  mea  who 
have  been  compelled  into  some  amount  of 
political  prominence,  surely  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  admit  that,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  religious  and  personal  angulari- 
ties, the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
men  of  a  fulliand  dignified  stature — men, 
perhaps,  more  worthy  of  their  age  thao 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  arc  of  ours. 
Hampden,  Pym,  Cromwell,  Milton,  and 
others  of  their  contemporaries  form  an  illus- 
trious galaxy  almost  unparalleled  for  intel- 
lect and  integrity ;  and  the  history  which 
deals  with  the  struggles  in  which  they  took 
part  cannot  fail  to  have  an  imperishable 
importance.  The  foundations  of  those  lib- 
erties which  we  now  enjoy  were  laid  by 
them  ;  they  were  the  men  who  first  dared 
to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  human  con- 
science, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
against  his  tyrant.  To  appreciate  the  fnll 
value  of  the  work  which  tney  successfully 
accomplished  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  strength  of  the  powers  which  were 
.irrayed  against  them,  powers  which  might 
have  been  described  as  well-nigh  impregna- 
ble, but  which  succumbed  to  the  superior 
majesty  of  right,  whose  triumph,  though 
occasionally  sometimes  delayed,  is  finally 
inevitable. 

Feeling  that  so  many  great  and  vital  ques- 
tions were  bound  np,  as  it  were,  with  Mil- 
ton's life,  Mr.  Masson  resolved,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  work,  to  give  to  it  the  widest 
scope,  as  a  history.  Accordingly,  while  his 
chief  object  has  been  to  present  to  the  world 
the  fullest  account  of  Milton  himself  which 
it  has  yet  received,  and  one  of  conside- 
rably enhanced  value  on  account  of  ad- 
ditional and  minute  research,  he  has  wisely 
decided  to  let  the  story  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  history  as  well  aa  of  biography.    In 
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foot,  on  this  head  he  remarks, '  it  ia  intended 
to  exhibit  Milton'slife  in  its connectiona  vvith 
all  the  moro  notable  phenoraens  of  the  period 
of  Britislt  hJHtoiy  in  which  it  was  cast — its 
State  politic!*,  its  ecclesiastical  variations, 
its  yterature,  and  speculative  thought.'  The 
labour  already  expended  upon  the  task,  as 
manifested  in  the  three  volumes  bef«re 
us,  is  prodigious,  and  quite  enough  to  have 
deterred  any  writer  who  was  not  imbued 
with  an  cnthneiasm  for  his  subject  which  no 
amount  of  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
could  possibly  eitinetuish;  We  have  had 
iniianierable  lives  of  Milton — some  of  them 
embittered  by  personal  hostility — from  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson  downwards  to  tnoae  of  James 
Montefomery  and  others  ;  but  of  lives  from 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Masson,  none. 
Also  of  histories  of  the  period  stretching 
from  1608  to  the  death  of  Charles  IL  we 
have  no  lack ;  but  of  history  obtained 
ibrouj^h  the  n^edium  of  side  lights  such  as 
we  get  here,  and  which  is  frequently  a  most 
valuable  means  of  acquiring  accnrate  know- 
ledge, we  have  had  little.  We  cannot  agree 
*ilh  those  who  find  fault  with  Mr.  Masson'a 
method,  and  blatne  him  for  liis  minulite ;  he 
is  but  following  out  bis  original  plan  of 
treating  his  subject  as  exhaustively  as  possi- 
ble, in  which  be  considers  himself  justified 
by  the  value  and  richness  of  liia  material. 
Tie  task  is  one  worthy  of  being  done  well, 
if  at  all ;  we  hope — and  the  hope  is  one 
which  there  is  every  prospect  will  be  ful- 
filled— that  he  will  successfully  complete  his 
purpose.  If  there  is  a  figure  in  English  his- 
tory worthy  of  being  set  in  the  "fullest  and 
clearest  Jight  it  is  that  of  Milton.  Besides 
his  pre-eminence  as  the  greatest  religions 
poet  of  the  world  there  is  much  of  what  is 
suhlimest  in  human  nature  attaching  to  his 
(hsracter.  Cast  into  the  seething  sea  of 
politics  and  controversy  he  yet  attained  that 
grandeur  of  repose  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
lottiestrand  noblest  spirits.  The  portion  of 
the  biography  dealt  with  in  the  first  volume 
occopies  thirty  years  of  the  poet's  life.  Be- 
RinniDg  with  his  oneestry  and  kindred  we  have 
themoslpainataking  and  conscientious  record 
ff  all  facts  which  are  in  any  way  germane  to 
the  Bobject,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  care 
t*ten,  and  the  labour  which  must  have  been 
expended,  in  getting  into  order  this  minute 
personal  record.  Most  readers,  we  presume, 
Me  acquainted  with  some  salient  points  in 
eonaection  with  Milton's  career,  but  in  going 
through  this  extended  account  they  will  be 
*Ji>plj  repaid  for  all  their  trouble.  Occa- 
«onally  Mr.  Masson  shatteis  some  of  our  old 
briefs  and  stories,  and  one  cruel  example  of 
«i«  ii  found  early  in  the  volume,  when  we 
tone  apon  this  passage  : — 


'Every  one  hns  heard  or  read  the  romantic 
story  of  the  young  foreign  lady,  mho,  passing 
in  a.  carriage,  with  her  elder  companion,  the 
spot  near  Cambridge  where  Milton  lay  asleep 
under  a  tree,  was  so  struck  wilh  his  beauty, 
that,  arter  alighting  to  look  at  him,  she  wrote 
in  pencil  some  Italian-  lines,  and  placed  them, 
unperccived  as  she  thought  (but  there  were 
laughing  students  near),  in  (he  sleeper's  hnnd  ; 
and  how  Milton,  when  he  awoke,  read  the  lines, 
and  being  told  how  they  came  there  conceived 
such  a  passion  for  the  fair  unknown  that  he 
went  nrterwards  to  Italy  in  quest  of  her,  and 
thouglit  ofhcr  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  his 
Lost  Paradise.  The  story  is  a  myth,  belonging 
to  the  lives  of  other  poels  besides  Milton.  But, 
in  eompcnsation  for  the  loss  of  it,  the  reader 
may  have,  on  Milton's  own  testimony  in  the 
above-mentioned  Elegy,*  an  incident  not  dissi- 
milar, and,  ifless  romantic,  at  least  autlieutic 
as  to  place  and  date.' 

The  real  incident  appears  to  have  been 
that  in  his  twentieth  year  Milton  first  fell  in 
love,  and  with  some  beauty  whom  he  saw  in 
public  in  London.  Wilh  regard  to  the 
false  story,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
same  myth  is  prevalent  about  Milton  at  Rome, 
the  adventure  being  reported  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  The  Eng- 
lish version  probably  received  additional 
credence  from  the  fact  that  Milton  after- 
wards paid  a  visit  to  Italy.  The  poet's 
genealogy  appears  U>  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  endeavours  of  the 
biographer,  little  information  of  an  authen- 
tic character  has  been  obtained  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Miltons  were  an  Oxfordshire 
family.  One  account  states  that  Milton's 
grandfather  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
brought  up  his  son  (Jililton's  father)  at 
Christ  Chuwh,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  dis- 
inherited him  because  he  forsook  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  But  ancestry  matters  little,  as 
we  gradually  approach  that  period  when  a 
man's  best  claims  upon  men  are  his  noblo 
deeds.  What  is  eiearly  ascertained  is  that 
Milton's  father  was  a  '  scrivener,'  of  Bread- 
street,  London,  and  that  the  poet  was  bom 
there  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  thus 
being  a  Cockney  of  the  Cockneys.  The 
father  is  described  aa  'an  ingeniose  man,' 
and  a  man  of  some  repute  as  a  writer  of 
music.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  for  Milton, 
speaking  of  his  own  early  education,  says, 
'  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father  (whom  God 
recompense)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues 
and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer, 
by  sundry  masters  and  teachers,  both  at 
home  and  at  the  schools.'  From  the  age  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  Milton  was  at  St.  I'aul'a 
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School,  and  at  the  latter  ttge  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  'acquiring  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  course  of  English  literature.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  fifteen  years  old 
lie  produced  the  well-known  metrical  version 
of  the  136Lh  Paalra,  besinnini^  'Let  us 
with  A  gladsome  mind.'  A  whole  chapter — 
and  we  are  bound  t^)  admit  it  is  not  too 
much — is  given  to  Milton's  stay  at  Cam- 
bridee,  where  lie  Vas  sdmitted  a  pensioner 
of  Christ's  College  on  the  12th  of  February, 
163S.  Here  after  three  years  he  took  Lis 
B.A.  degree,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cele- 
brated Rubens  was  admitted  te  the  M.A. 
At  the  ^e  of  twenty-one,  and  while  at  Col- 
lege, Milton  wrote  the  splendid  '  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,'  respecting 
which  Hallam  is  so  enthusiastic,  and  which 
in  truth  is  at  that  ane  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  for  finish.  The  noble  lines  are  too 
widely  familiar  to  moat,  readers  of  Milton  to 
need  quotation  here.  The  'Sonnet  on  Shak- 
Bpeare '  followed  in  the  next  year.  Return- 
ing to  the  University  in  1631,  after  the 
plagae  wlilch  visited  Cambridge,  Milton  took 
Lis  M.A.  degree,  and  in  doing  so  had  to  aub- 
Bcribe  to  the  articles,  which  involved  au  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  royal  supremacy,  the 
Church  Liturgy,  and  the  authorized  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England — a  clear  proof 
that  at  the  age  of  twentv-three  he  had  not 
yet  broken  away  from  hia  allegiance  to  the 
Church,  By  all  aoeounta  hia  reputation  for 
study  and  abiliU'  while  at  college  was  of  the 
highest,  and  a  flat  contradiction  is  given  to 
Joliiison's  statement  that  '  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  be  was  regarded  in  hia  college 
with  no  great  fondness.'  As  the  biographer 
points  out,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
report  that  he  had  parted  on  bad  terms  with 
his  University  was  st-arted  because  he  after- 
wards found  it  necessary  to  utter  things 
which  vexed  the  soul  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  calumny  began  when  Milton  himself 
commenced  to  attack  the  institution  of 
Church  and  Stat-e,  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance. The  poet  probably  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  report  by  remarking  that, 
though  he  was  m  harmony  with  the  best 
men  of  the  University,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  he  supported  the  system  pursued 
there.  Passages  are  culled  from  bis  compo- 
sitions during  his  academical  career  to  show 
that  he  was  very  unfavourable,  to  say  the 
leAst,  to  the  methods  of  the  place.  A  very 
admirable  sketch  is  given  of  Milton's  habi- 
tudes of  thonght  and  disposition  at  the  time 
he  left  college,  Jfr.  Masson  shows  in  what 
respects  as  a  poet  and  man  ho  differed  from 
Shakspeare,  and  hits  off  happily,  we  imagine, 
their  idioBytictasies,  lie  refers  to  Milton's 
noble  egotism,  and  thus  closes  his  remarks 


on  this  head: — 'As  a  Christian,  humiliation 
before  God  was  a  duty  the  meaning  of 
which  he  koew  fnll  well ;  but,  aa  a  man 
moving  among  other  men,  be  possessed  in 
that  moral  seriousness  and  stoic  scorn  of 
temptation  which  characterized  him,  a  sprins 
of  ever-present  pride,  dignifying  his  whole 
bearing  among  his  fellows,  and  at  times 
arousing  him  to  a  kingly  intolerance,  la 
short,  instead  of  that  dissatisfaction  witli 
self  which  we  trace  as  a  not  unfrequent  feel- 
ing with  Shakspeare,  we  find  in  Milton,  even 
in  early  youth,  a  recollection,  firm  and  habi- 
tual, that  he  was  one  of  those  servants  to 
whom  God  had  iotrusted  the  stewardship  of 
ten  talents.'  We  think  that  the  whole  pas- 
s^ie  of  which  this  forms  a  part  exhibits 
keen  insight  in  the  treatment  of  Milton's 
character;  and,  viewing  them  in  the  ligbt 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Masson,  we  understand 
with  ease  many  things  touching  thc_  poet 
which  would  otherwise  prove  matters  of 
difliculty  and  stumbling.  In  the  formation 
and  development  of  his  character  a  lofty 
ideality  must  have  held  a  conspicuous  part, 
which,  while  it  lifted  the  poet  himself  above 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  a  sublime  self-con- 
sciousness, rendered  him  impatient  of  those 
to  whom  such  a  high  demeanour  was  not 
natural. 

The  rest  of  the  personal  portion  of  tbis 
volume  is  occupied  partly  with  Milton's  stay 
of  five  years  at  his  father's  country  residence 
at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  partlv 
with  the  record  of  uia  Continental  travel. 
He  left  England  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  began  to  be  talked  about 
in  London,  and  when  the  decision  had  bceu 
given  against  Hampden  in  bis  famous  ship- 
money  case.  From  Paris,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Hugo  Grotius,  and  where  hia 
stay  wa**  but  short,  the  poet  wont  on  to 
Italy,  and  was  gratified  at  length  in  his  long 
cherished  desire  to  stand  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Following  Milton's  foot- 
steps with  the  most  elaborate  care  and  dili- 
gence, Mr.  Masson  entertains  us  with  short 
sketches  of  all  those  things  in  which  the 
former  doubtless  took  a  profound  interest, 
and  also  presents  us  with  an  epitome  of  the 
condition  of  the  Continental  empires  at  the 
period.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  pointed 
out  that  precisely  at  the  time  of  Milton's 
arrival  in  Italy,  the  blindness  of  the  illus- 
trious Galileo  had  become  total.  Strange' 
that  history  was  to  repeat  itself  once  more  in 
the  calamity  which  afterwards  befell  our  own 
beloved  countryman.  The  English  poet  visit- 
ed Galileo,  whom,  he  says,  '  I  found  grown 
old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking 
in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan 
1  and  Dominican  licensers  thought'      Much 
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there  was  in  common  between  theee  intellec- 
tiul  gianU. 

But  we  cannot  linger  oier  this  story  of 
travel,  nor,  indeed,  over  tlie  historical  por- 
tion of  the  volume.  There  is,  however,  lit^ 
tie  necessity  to  do  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the 
period  was  as  yet  not  rife  in  stirring  events, 
though  it  was  rapidly  preparing  for  them. 
We  must  nevertheless  note  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  saw  going  on  in  the 
Oburch,  Milton,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  bis  father,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  lite- 
ruy  career.  The  ascendency  of  Papistical 
notions  is  traced  in  this  division,  and  a  re< 
markably  able  sketch — in  which  we  can 
perceive  no  tinge  of  bitterness — is  given  of 
Laud,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Masson  follows  the  intricate  action  of 
this  really  able  man  with  great  fidelity,  and 
ahows  how  those  strifes  arose  which  after- 
wards buret  with  terrible  fury  over  the  land. 
Ife  likewise  follows  the  coiirac  of  the  religi- 
ons persecutions  from  their  first  inception  to 
the  time  when  they  bad  become  absolutely 
unbearable  ;  and  in  doing  this,  of  course,  it 
is  partly  with  a  view  of  showing  the  opera- 
lion  pnblic  events  must  have  had  upon  such 
a  uatnre  as  Milton's. 

rr.Notice  should  not  be  omitted,  with  regard 
to  this  first  volume,  of  the  admirable  chap- 
Ur  which  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  British 
literature  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to 
the  period  immediately  after  Milton  left 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  with  all  its  author's 
veil-known  critioal  acumen,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  his  ripe  judgment.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  ricli  in  information.  Of  itself, 
this  alone  is  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude, 
and  most  clearly  domonetratea  Mr.  Mas- 
soo's  .intention  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which,  in  a  literary  sense,  could  add  to  the 
value  of  his  history.  Those  who  aro  ac- 
(jaainted  with  his  '  Essays  on  British  Novel- 
ists' will  find  here  a  work  equal  to  that  in 
Syle  and  in  power  of  critical  analysis.  One 
wonders,  almost,  that  he  should  bo  able  to 
throw  in  this  pearl  carelessly,  as  it  were,  into 
the  midst  of  the  other  work  he  has  given  us. 
The  survey  has  certainly  added  great  intrin- 
sic value  to  the  division  in  which  it  is  set 

In  a  preface  to  the  second  volume  Mr. 
Uasson  explains  why  the  dimensions  of  his 
work  have  grown  so  greatly  on  his  hands. 
He  found,  in  the  course  of  bis  inquiries,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  confine  his  historical 
researches  within  the  limits  of  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  biography,  and  the  history 
therefore  gradually  assumed  an  extended 
character.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
he  continually  found  himself  driven,  for 
Iho  eladdatjon  of  many  points  in  the  bio- 


graphy, into  the  domain  of  history.  And 
he  adds  that  he  challenges  independent  con- 
sideration for  the  historical  portion  of  his 
work  quite  as  much  as  he  does  for  the 
biographical.  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that 
in  both  departments  his  efforts  have  been 
equally  conscientious.  By  judicious  classi- 
fication he  saves  the  reader  an  infinity  of 
trouble,  and  no  one  can  complain  that  he  is 
cast  into  an  unknown  sea,  there  to  pick  up 
floating  spars  of  fact  as  he  may  be  able. 
The  work  can  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at 
any  period.  Its  separate  parts  carry  us  on  by 
regular  stages,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  confusion  or  misapprehension.  Turning 
to  the  bic^aphy  wc  tind  that  Milton  return- 
ed to  England  in  1 639,  after  a  fifteen  months' 
absence,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  comme- 
morated in  the  Epitaphium  Dumonh  the  loss 
of  his  dearest  and  closest  friend,  Charles 
Diodati,  who  had  joined  '  the  majority '  dur- 
ing his  absence,  Mr.  Masson  cont'iders  this 
iiocm  one  of  the  noblest  things  Milton  has 
eft  us,  and  most  interesting  in  its  personal 
revelations,  A  perusal  of  the  Pastoral 
affords  a  good  basis  for  such  an  opinion, 
for  the  poem  is  full  of  a  direct  and  mtcna* 
pathos.  At  this  period  it  was  evident  that 
the  poet  had  fully  resolved  to  commit 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  labour,  and 
accordingly  in  1636-40  we  find  him  leav- 
ing Uorton  and  settling  down  in  London 
for  that  purpose.  Floating  ideas,  now  of 
an  heroic  poem,  and  then  of  a  tragedy, 
troubled  his  mind,  and  readingB  and  digests 
with  this  view  are  given  to  the  extent  of 
ninety-eight  subjects  in  all.  The  subject 
of  '  Paradise  Lost '  occupies  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  list.  Other  mat- 
ters of  national  import,  however,  speedily 
put  an  end,  f«r  a  considerable  period,  to 
any  designs  he  might  have  formed.  We 
find  him  about  the  time  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Alderagatfrstreet  writing  as  follows 
regarding  the  new  concessions  upon  liberty 
of  speech  and  other  matters — 

'  Roused  by  the  cognizance  of  these  things, 
inasmuch  as  I  perceived  that  the  true  way  to 
liberty  followed  on  from  these  beginnings — 
these  flrst  steps — that  the  advance  was  most 
rightly  made  to  a  liberation  of  the  entire  life  of 
men  from  servitude,  if  a  discipline  taking  its 
rise  within  religion  should  go  forth  thence  to 
the  manncTs  and  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  inasmuch  also  as  I  had  so  prepared 
myself  from  my  youth  that  above  all  thii^s  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  what  is  of  Divine  and 
what  of  human  right,  and  had  asked  myself 
whether  ever  I  should  be  of  any  use  afterwards 
if  then  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  country,  yea, 
to  the  Church,  and  to  so  many  brethren  espos- 
ing  themselves  to  danger  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel — f  resolved,  though  I  was  then  moditst- 
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\o%  certain  other  matters,  to  transfer  into  this 
Btru^le  all  my  geDiUB  uid  all  the  strength  of 
my  industry.' 

We  are  not  surprised  after  this  declnration 
to  find  tlie  writer  isauiDg  three  anti-Episco- 
pal pamphlets,  which  caused  much  comment 
as  they  respectively  appeared.  The  language 
in  these  pamphlets  is  instinct  with  fire,  and 
the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Masson  abundantly 
justify  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  prose- 
poetry  in  the  language  comparable  with  it. 
The  eloquence  is  now  snd  and  tender,  and 
agaiQ  wild  and  tcrapestuoua  as  the  hurricane 
of  heaven.  After  bursting  forth  with  charge 
after  charge  he  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  Episcopacy 
had  plunged, the  whole  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  the  conrse  of  his  '  Animadversions '  Miltoo 
now  and  again  gives  us  clear  statements  of 
his  views  upon  theological  questions  which 
are  of  interest  at  the  present  day.  From  his 
reply  to  Bishop  Hall  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing as  showing  liis   estimate    of    Ordina- 

'  As  for  Ordination,  what  is  it  but  the  laying 
«□  of  bands,  an  outward  sign  or  symbol  of  ad- 
mission? It  creates  nothing,  it  confers  nothing. 
It  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  makes  a 
minister,  and  his  own  painful  study  and  dili- 
gence that  improves  snd  matures  his  ministe- 
rial gifts.  In  the  primitive  times,  many  before 
oven  they  had  received  ordination  from  the 
Apostles  had  done  the  Chm-cb  noble  service — 
BB  Apollos  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly 
form  of  receiving  a  man  already  fitted,  and 
committing  to  him  a  particular  charge.' 
'  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  views  like 
these,  set  forth  with  a  marvellous  polemical 
skill,  would  fall  hke  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  which  was  at  that 
time  Sghting  for  the  supremacy  of  its  high 
dogmas.  In  the  matter  of  pamphleteering 
Milton  appears  to  have  been  much  more  than 
a  match  for  bis  adversaries.  The  three 
patDphlet«  to  which  we  have  referred  were 
followed  by  two  others,  in  which  he  profess- 
ed to  argue  against  Prelacy  on  grounds  of 
philosophic  reason,  or  from  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  human  nature. 
These  latter  pamphlets,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Church  government,  demon- 
strate that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  Jlil- 
ton's  dcdre  as  to  the  Church  in  England  was 
to  see  it  established  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  in  Scotland,  as 
restored  in  1636.  It  is  notorions  that  sub- 
sequently Milton  condemned  Fresby  terianism 
utterly,  ceased  all  connection  with  it,  anif, 
in  fact,  considered  it  little  better  than  Epis- 
copacy, This,  however,  was  after  it  deve- 
loped an  intolerance  of  which  the  poet  would 
have  imagined  it  incapable.    Into  his  fierce 


controversy  with  Bishop  Ilall  respecting'  tliB 
Smectymnnans  we  cannot  enter  here,  but  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  discover  that  at  the  end 
of  these  hot  religious  discussions  the  Halls 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  Milton  *  was 
looking  after  a  rich  widow,  and  had  wTitten 
his  former  pamphlet,  and  especially  had 
inserted  in  it  the  extraordinary  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  order  to 
gain  this  widow's  affections,'  Milton  replies 
that  in  order  that  his  accuser  may  koow 
'  how  his  astrology  is  wide  all  the  houses  of 
the  heaven  in  spelling  marriages,  I  care  not 
if  I  tell  him  this  much  profestly,  though  it 
he  to  the  losing  of  my  "  rich  hopes,"  as  he 
calls  them — that  I  think  with  them  who, 
both  in  prudence  and  elegance  of  spirit, 
would  choose  a  virgin  of  mean  fortunes, 
honestly  bred,  before  the  wealthiest  widow.' 
This  leads  us  past  all  such  questions  as.  Was 
Milton  ever  in  the  army  or  in  the  trained 
hands !  to  his  marriage  with  Mary  Powell,  of 
the  Powells  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover, 
with  which  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
second  voinme  fitly  closes.  The  Powells 
were  Royalists,  and  Milton's  entry  into  the 
family  is  said  to  have  been  hurried  and  unex- 
pected. The  bridegroom  was  thirty-fire  and 
the  bride  seventeen;  they  knew  little  of  each 
other  before  marriage,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  after  that  event  the  bride  returned  to 
her  father's  house  at  Forest  Hill, '  on  a  risit' 
More  of  this  visit,  however,  will  be  heard 
anon. 

The  historical  portion  of  this  second  volume 
opens  with  an  event  which  had  very  impor- 
tant bearings  on  the  general  political  aspect 
of  England,  viz.,  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  re- 
volt, as  it  is  termed  by  the  historian.  Much 
is  to  be  found  in  other  records  of  the  pro- 
gress of  that  great  quarrel  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Scots  respecting  bishops; 
but  Mr.  Masson  has  felt  it  .incumbent  upon 
him  to  tell  the  story  once  more  in  his  own  way. 
He  certainly  has  done  it  with  great  fnlncM, 
and  those  who  would  desire  to  read  a  succinct 
account  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  will  find 
one  in  his  clear,  sensible  pages.  Charles 
sent  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to 
be  a  mediator  between  himself  and  his  dis- 
contented subjects;  thus  showing  that  he 
placed  no  credence  in  the  popular  rumour 
that  that  nobleman  was  angling  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  After  much  beating 
about  the  bosh  on  the  King's  side,  conces- 
sions were  aathoriEcd  to  be  made,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  with  delight,  till 
the  King  required  the  people  to  give  np 
their  own  Covenant  and  sign  one  concocted 
by  his  counsellors.  The  Glasgow  AssemMy 
of  1636  met  whilst  matters  were  still  nnar- 
ranged,  and  Hamilton  did  all  in  his  power 
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lo  obstruct  Ite  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
Although  ordered  to  dissoho  od  pain  of 
treason,  this  body  went  on  boldly  with  their 
sittings,  and  by  the  end  of  the  yearthey  had 
accomplished  a  tolerable  amount  of  work. 
They  not  only  completely  swept  Episcopacy 
out  of  the  land,  but  re-established  the  Kirk 
on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  moderator 
of  this  Ajisembly  was  the  famous  Alexander 
Henderson,  who  is  accepted  as  the  great 
successor  i)f  John  Knox.  Some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Scotland  was  regarded  by 
Enfriishraen  at  this  period — a&  a  poor,  mise- 
rable land — may  be  gathered  from  the  sati- 
ristsalone.  Cleveland 'pungently  wrot«  short- 
ly afterwards,  eipressing,  however,  a  sentiment 
long  prevalent: — 

*  Had  Cnin  been  Scotch,  Qod  would  have  changed 

his  doom ; 
Not  made  bim  warnlor,  but  compelled  him 

Contempt,  Devertheless,  gave  way  to  inte- 
rest when  the  talk  respectiog  the  Covenanters 

became  general.  It  being  found  impossible 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  'refractorj-' 
Scots,  Charles  declared  war  against  them ; 
tind  after  calling  for  contributions,  marched 
to  the  border.  Being  unsuccessful,  however, 
in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  ho  was  fain 
to  Mgn  a  treaty,  or  '  Pacificatiou,'  which 
was  very  precarious  and  shorUived.  Gradu- 
ally there  sprang  up  in  England  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  Scots.  This 
was  perceived  by  (amongst  others)  Hall,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  Mr.  Masson's  research- 
es have  shown  that  this  prelate  was  by  no 
means  so  high-minded  and  above  suspicion 
of  mean  actions  as  loose  historianshave  gen- 
erally thought  The  result  of  a  correspon- 
dence between  Hall  and  Laud  as  to  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  mouths  of  the  Scots 
was  the  production   by  the  former  of  his 

gimphlet,  entitTed,  '  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
ight  Asserted,'  Thb  pamphlet  led  to 
others,  and  after  the  settlement  of  certain 
riots  in  London,  Charles  began  his  sec- 
ond bishops'  war  with  the  Scots.  At  this 
i'lincture,  in  November,  1640,  the  Long 
'arliament  met  in  Westminster.  Its  acta 
are  too  indelible  to  need  recapitulation. 
Bat  the  principal  one  was  undoubtedly  the 
death  of  StraSord,  whose  impeachment  was 
due  to  Pym  in  the  first  instance.  Charles, 
having  been  a  tyrant,  was  now  a  traitor  to 
his  best  friend,  and  gave  his  assent  to  Straf- 
ford's execution.  Shortly  afterwards  came 
the  great  English  Church-reform  movement, 
in  which  the  Root-and- Branch  party  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part  They  were  really  the 
Presbyterian  party,  but  took  their  name  from 
a  desire  they  cherished  for  the  abolition  of 


Episcopacy,  '  root  and  branch,'  'for  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  dignities  above  that  of  a  sim- 
ple minister,  and  for  the  sequestration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries,  to  be  applied  to  humbler  uses  or 
State  purposes,  A  pamphlet  war  ensued 
between  Hall  and  the  Smectymnuans,  and  the 
reforming  party  lost  their  Root-and-Branch 
Bill  in  the  Lords.  Action  and  reaction 
went  on  for  some  months,  no  approach  be- 
ing made  to  a  settlement  of  those  differences 
which  were  gradually  widening  the  brcacli 
between  the  King  and  Parliament  In  1641 
the  Grand  Eemonstrance  was  presented  to 
the  King,  showing  the  evils  which  had  crept 
into  the  kingdom,  and  pointing  out  the 
remedies.  Charles  deigned  no  answer  to 
this„but  shortly  afterwards  made  his  memo- 
rable unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  five 
prominent  members  of  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons. Parliament  became  master  of  the 
field  (Charles  having  retreated  to  "Windsor), 
and  passed  the  Bishops'  ExcluNon  Bill. 
The  remaning  portion  of  this  instalment  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  drifting  into  the 
Civil  War;  and  most  valuable  information  is 
given  as  to  the  composition  and  early  move- 
ments of  the  respective  armies.  We  are 
also  shown  the  famous  Westminster  Assem- 
bly in  session  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Masson  de- 
tails the  steps  by  which  Brownism,  after- 
wards Independency  or  Congregationalism, 
rose  to  be  such  a  formidable  foe  to  Presby- 
terianism,  New-England  Congregationalism, 
too,  is  somewhat  exhaustively  treated,  and 
sketches  are  given  of  the  most  eminent  New- 
England  Ministers,  including  John  Cotton, 
Hanserd  Knollys,  Hugh  Peters,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Roger  Williams.  In  the  West- 
minster Assembly  the  Presbyterian  element 
was  overwhelmingly  strong  at  the  outset,  but 
we  are  soon  to  witness  a  re-invigoration  of 
Independency  which  doubtless  astonished  the 
religious  and  political  parties  of  the  period. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Masson's  stupendous  work,  taken  as  a 
whole,  centres  in  itself  the  most  interest; 
for  it  is  in  this  that  there  is  recorded  one  of 
the  fiercest  struggles  in  our  national  history. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  described  that  great 
conflict  of  mind  as  well  as  of  the  sword,  in 
which  were  arrayed  in  deadly  strife  great 
and  eminent  powers.  The  story  of  the  Civil 
War  is  no  new  one  with  us ;  but  we  cannot 
too  deeply  study  it«  lessons,  fraught  as  it 
was  with  the  most  important  and  permanent 
%suea  for  ourselves.  The  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  that  Intensely  stirring  and 
momentous  period  is  performed  in  these 
pi^es  with  a  clearness  and  a  conciseness  of 
,  diction  which  many  of  our  writers  would  do  ■ 
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well  to  imitate ;  and  Mr.  Massoo  has  emlca- 
voared — and  we  think  with  almost  complete 
euocesa — to  do  justice  to  the  various  charac- 
ters and  circumstances  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  It  is  occasioimlly  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  the  history  bears  upon  Milton, 
and  vice  vend,  but  looking  at  it  from  his 
own  stand-point  we  have  after  all.  little  ad- 
verse criticism  to  pass  upon  the  historian. 
A  great  porUon  of  the  history  of  this  third 
volume  has  a  deep  interest  for  NoncoofoT- 
mists  in  i;eneral  and  for  Cougregationaliste 
in  particular.  It  commences  with  tlie  West- 
minster Assembly  in  session,  whose  ordinary 
business  was  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  thft  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
In  a  great  measure  this  was  due  to  Alexan- 
der Uenderson,  who  was  desiroas  of  bind- 
ing the  two  nations  in  a  permanent  civil  and 
religious  alliance.  Henderson  is  described 
as  '  all  in  all,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
of  his  age  in  Britain,  and  the  greatest,  the 
wisest,  and  most  liberal  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  They  had  all  to  consult 
him  ;  in,  every  strait  and  conflict  he  liad 
to  be  appealed  to,  and  came  in  at  the  last 
as  the  man  of  snpereminent  composure,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  breadth  of  brow.'  A 
great  contest,  seen  for  Borae  time  to  be  inevi- 
t-able,  arose  in  the  Assembly  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationaliste. 
The  battle  was  really  between  two  principles 
of  Church  organization,  which  are  thus  put 
by  Mr.  Masson: — 

'  Was  every  individual  a.saembly  or  associa- 
tion of  Christians  to  be  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical oi^nism,  entitled  to  elect  its  own  p&S' 
tor  and  other  ofBccra,  and  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  admonitioQ  or  excommunication  within 
itself— any  action  ot  surrounding  congrepi- 
tions  upon  it  being  an  action  of  mere  observa- 
tion and  criticism,  and  not  of  power  or  juris- 
diction i  and  no  authority  to  belong  to  meet- 
ings of  the  officB-bearers  of  congregations  of 
t^e  same  city  or  ne^hbourhood,  or  to  general 
synods  of  ofBce-bearcrs,  however  useful  for 
various  purposes  such  occasional  meetings  and 
synods  might  l>e?  This  was  what  Uie  Inde- 
pendents maintained  ;  and  to  this  the  Prssby- 
teriuns  vehemently  said.  Nay.  It  was  not 
desirable,  they  said  in  the  first  place,  that  con- 
gregations themselves  should  be  mere  gather- 
ings of  Christians  drawn  together  by  chance 
affinities.  That  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  parochial  system,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  orderliness  and  effective  administration  that 
belonged  to  it  Let  every  congregation  con- 
sist, as  heretofore,  mainly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one  parish  or  definitely  marked  ecclesiasti- 
cal territory.  Then  let  there  be  a  strict  inteiv 
connectedness  of  all  these  parochial  congrega- 
tions over  tho  whole  land  by  means  of  an 
ascending  series  of  church  judicatories.  Let 
the  congregations  of  the  same  town  or  district 
be  connected  by  a  Presbyterial  Court,  consist- 
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tng  of  the  assembled  ministers  and  the  ruling 
lay  elders  of  alt  the  congregations,  periodically 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  said  congre- 
gations individually,  or  hearing  appeals  from 
them ;  and  let  these  Presbyteries  or  Presbyte- 
rial Courts  be  in  like  manner  under  the  autho- 
rity and  review  of  Synods,  embracing  many 
Presbyteries  within  their  bounds;  and,  finally, 
of  National  Assemblies  of  the  whole  Church. 
Fierce  and  hot  wazed  the  war  between  thetwo 
systems.' 

Tho  Independents,  being  weak  in  voting 
power  in  the  Assembly,  iseued  an  appeal  to 
Parliament  and  public  opinion,  before  a 
final  decision  was  taken  on  the  great  ques- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Parliament  was  engaged 
in  ejecting  ultra-royalist  ministers, — a  task 
which,  contrary  to  the  etatements  of  partial 
judges,  they  accomplistted  with  little  injus- 
tice, considering  its  magnitude.  The  war 
at  this  time  was  still  being  carried  on ;  the 
Covenant  had  become  stringent;  and  the 
Scotch  array  was  on  the  march.  At  the  close 
of  1643  the  illustrious  Pyra  died,  and  full 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory.  In  1644 
it  was  seen  that  though  the  metropolis  and 
the  Assembly  were  very  largely  Presbyte- 
rian, yet  Independency  prevailed  in  the 
country  and  the  array,  and  Cromwell  was 
already  spoken  of  as  'the  great  Indepen- 
dent '  With  the  battle  of  Mareton  Moor 
the  cause  of  Parliament  progre!!sed,  and  the 
army  was  soon  afterwards  reconstructed  as 
the  New  Mode!.  Tliis  organization  well 
approved  its  name  by  its  doings  at  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Naseby.  The  remainder  of  the  his- 
tory is  occupied  with  the  King's  flight  to 
the  Scots,  and  tho  negotiations  into  which 
be  entered,  but  without  tangible  results. 
Gradually  the  sad  tragedy  of  Charles's  life 
approaches,  and  we  are  taken  through  all 
the  several  steps  of  his  vicissitudes,  till  on 
that  cold  grey  morning  in  January  we  find 
him  paying  the  penalty  of  bis  treason  at 
Whitehall.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  Milton  waa  engaged  upon  a 
pamphlet  which  had  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposition  that^  it  bad 
'always  been  lawful,  through  all  time,  for 
any  who  had  the  power,  to  call  a  tyrant  to 
account,  to  depose  him,  and  if  necessary, 
to  execute  him,  if  the  mi^istrate  whose 
duty  it  was  bad  failed  to  do  so.'  Into  this 
point  of  constitutional  controversy  we  can- 
not now  enter ;  besides,  is  it  not  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  Hal- 
lam,  Macaulay,  and  other  historians,  where 
every  shade  of  opinion  may  find,  as  it  believes, 
some  substantial  warrant  for  its  existence  i 

One  of  the  most  important  personal  epi- 
sodes in  Milton's  life  examined  in  this  volume 
is  that  relating  to  the  divorce  matter.  It  seems 
to  us  that  l*rofcs3or  Masson  has  dealt  with 
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the  sabject  wisely  and  well.  He  has  cer- 
tainly endeavoured  to  hold  the  scales  be- 
tween the  parties  wUh  Iho  most  perfect  I'air- 
ness.  It  is  tolerably  well-known  to  all  that 
very  shortly  after  bis  marri^c  Milton  desir- 
ed a  divorce,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  led  precisely  to  this. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  poet's 
own  language  that  itwas  principally  because 
there  was  no  '  fit  and  matchable  conversa- 
tion '  between  himself  and  his  yonng  wife  ; 
and  he  issued  a  tract  to  prove  the  thesis  that 
indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of 
mind,  which  hindered  the  solace  and  peace 
of  married  life,  were  a  greater  reason  for  di- 
vorce than  those  grosser  reasons  which  ge- 
nerally prevail.  With  this  view  he  attempt- 
ed to  procure  a  sweeping  revision  in  the 
marriage  law,  observing  that  'he,  therefore, 
who  by  adventuring  shall  be  so  happy  as 
with  success  to  ease  and  set  free  the  minds 
of  ingenuous  and  apprehensive  men  from  this 
needless  thraldom.  .  .  he  that  can  but 
lend  us  the  clue  that  winds  out  this  labyrinth 
of  servitude  to  such  a  reasonable  and  enpe- 
dient"liberty  as  this,  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  benefactors  of  civil  and 
hmnan  life,  above  the  inventors  of  wine  and 
oil.'  Although  in  the  course  of  his  pam- 
phlets Milton  makes  no  reference  to  his  own 
case,  we  can  jet  glean  something  of  what 
was  passing  through  his  mind  with  regard  to 
his  difficulties.  Ihe  continual  references  to 
incompatibility  and  to  want  of  communion 
between  two  married  spirits  must  have  a 
definite  meaning.  Virtually,  we  believe,  he 
asts  this — Why  should  I  not  have  a  divorce 
for  what  is  as  irksome  to  mc  as  dissimilar 
causes  are  to  others  )  Yet  he  knew  that  this 
was  a  startling  question  to  put  to  the  world, 
and  one  for  which  it  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared, lie  knew  he  was  muring  towards  a 
divorce  on  grounds  which  had  never  hither- 
to been  legally  sufficient,  and  he  felt  that  a 
justification  was  necessary.  We  cannot  see 
that  anything  would  hare  led  him  into  these 
divorce  polemics  but  a  strong  conviction  at 
the  time  of  a  complete  and  absolute  mental 
and  spiritual  incompatibility  between  himself 
and  his  wife.  The  whole  weight  of  his  ar- 
gomcnts,  and  the  passionate  exclamations 
with  which  they  are  interspersed,  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Ho  resolved  to  talk  to 
the  world  plainly  on  the  subject ;  he  shud- 
dered to  think  that  many  were  possibly  in 
the  same  miserable  condition  as  himself,  and 
regarded  raani^e  as  a  thing  '  committing 
two  ensnared  souls  inevitably  to  kindle  one 
another,^  not  with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a 
hatred  irreconcilable,  who,  were  they  sever- 
ed, would  be  straight  friends  in  any  other 
relation.'  In  one  passage  he  distinctly  ar- 
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gues  that  he  is  moved  to  this  step  of  writing 
to  justify  himself  for  his  wish  to  procure  the 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility. 
What  could  be  clearer  than  this?  'Some 
are  ready '  to  object  that  the  disposition 
ought  seriously  to  be  considered  before.  Bnt 
let  them  know  again,  that,  for  all  the  wan- 
ness that  can  be  used,  it  may  yet  befall  a 
discreet  man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  examples ;  and  where 
any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more 
usual  than  the  persuasion  of  friends  that  ac- 
quaintance, as  it  increases  will  mend  all ! ' 
Milton  was  fully  irtpreseed  with  the  gravity 
"of  the  question  which  he  seemed  before  the 
world  to  be  resting  upon  aslight  basis.  Hie' 
views  on  the  subject  of  divorce  have  not 
only  not  been  adopted,  but  they  probably 
never  will — one  ground  alone  being  consi- 
dered sufficient  upon  which  to  reject  them — 
viz.,  the  ground  of  loosening  the  sanctity 
and  importance  of  the  marriage  tie  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  he  dissolved.  With 
regard  to  Milton's  own  specific  ai^umenta,  it 
may  be  noted  that  lie  significantly  omits  to 
deal  with  the  other  side  of  the  snbieet,  to 
wit,  the  right  of  a  woman  to  claim  a  separa- 
tion or  divorce  from  the  husband  on  the 
same  grounds  upon  which  he  would  grant  it 
to  the  man.  Abundant  evidence,  indeed, 
exists  to  show  that  he  claimed  a  superiority 
for  man  as  the  head  of  the  woman,  and  did 
not  admit  her  right  to  an  equal  position  in 
the  married  life.  Those,  however,  who  wish 
to  learn  more  regarding  the  vexed  controver- 
sy which  the  poet  instituted  can  turn  to  the 
volume  for  themselves,  where  Mr.  Masson 
has  handled  the  question  in  that  spirit  of 
candor  and  impartiality  for  which  he  is  so 
deservedly  esteemed. 

Up  to  the  year  164S  Milton  had  made 
himself  known  through  the  press  chiefly  as  a 
pamphleteer.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lines  '  On  Shakspeare,'  '  Comus,'  '  Lycidas,' 
and  a  scrap  or  two  of  verse,  all  the  poems  ho 
had  composed  in  twenty  years  remained  in 
manuscript.  In  ihe  year  just  named  these 
were  collected  and  published  by  Humphrey  . 
Moseley,  in  a  very  diminutive  volume.  The 
book  included  the  English  and  Latin  poems, 
and  the  poet  adopted  as  his  motto  the  words 
of  the  young  poet-shepherd  ITiyrsis  in  Vir- 
gil's pastoral  Contending  with  his  brother  _ 
Corydon  for  the  prize  in  poetry,  he  aslis 
from  the  shepherds — if  they  cannot  grant 
him  the  prize  of  perfect  esoellencc — 

"  Some  green  tiling  round  the  brow. 
Lest  ill  tongues  hurt  the  poet  yet  to  bo." 

The  publisher  Moseley  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  knowledge  and  parts,  and  was 
entbusiasljc  respecting  these  poems,  of  which 
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collectively  it  has  been  asserted  that  'b 
Spenser's  death  there  had  been  no  English 
poetry  of  Spenser's  kind  equal  to  that 
tained  in  this  volnine.' 

For  a  specimen  of  our  author's  assiduity 
as  an  historian  we  can  commend  to  the  reader 
his  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Sects  and  Secta- 
ries iu  England  at  the  time  of  tbo  Civil  War. 
Ho  has  spared  no  pains  to  accumulate  details 
respecting  every  known  religious  body,  de- 
tails which  appear  in  proper  order  with  a 
snuimai7  of  the  distinctive  teneta  held  by 
tiio  various  sects.  Certainly  religious 
thought  would  seem  to  have  been  as  active 
at  this  time  as  at  any  period  in  the  island's 
history,  and  it  is  exceedingly  entertaining 
and  inatmctive  to  turn  to  these  records  now, 
where  we  find  views  in  full  operation  similar 
to  others  in  our  own  age,  and  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  new  with 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  instance,  the 
Materialists  of  the  present  were  more  than 
foreshadowed  by  the  Soul-sleepers  or  Morta- 
lists,  whoso  leading  tenet  was  that  '  the  no- 
tion of  a  soul  or  supernatural  and  immortal 
essence,  in  man,  distinct  from  bis  bodily  or- 

fauism,  is  a  sheer  delusion,  contradicted 
otb  by  Scripture  and  correct  physiological 
thinking,  and  that  from  thi.'t  notion  nave 
arisen  all  kinds  of  superstitious  and  practical 
mischiefs.'  Then  there  were  the  Sceptics  or 
Questionists,  who  '  questioned  everything  in 
mattei-s  of  religion,  holding  nothing  positive- 
ly nor  certainly,  saving  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
tended hberty  of  conscience  for  all,  and  liber- 
ty of  prophesying.'  Sketches  are  also  given 
of  tlic  Anabaptists  (the  most-  numerous  of 
the  Suetaries),  to  whom  the  famous  I'raise- 
Ood-Barebones  belonged ;  the  Old  Brown- 
ists,  who  were  independents,  but  of  an  ex- 
treme tvpe;  the  Antlnomians,  a  aect  which 
originated  with  Luther's  contemporary  and 
f  el  low-to  wnsnian,  John  Agricola,  of  iiisle- 
ben  ;  tbo  Pamilists,  whose  main  principle  was 
that  every  society  of  Christians  sbould  be  a 
kind  of  family  party,  jolly  within  itself  in 
confidential  love-feasts  and  interchanges  of 
sentiment,  and  letting  the  general  world  and 
its  creeds  roar  around  unquestioned  and  un- 
heeded— though  a  somewhat  diflferent  ac- 
count is  also  given  of  them  ;  the  Millenaries, 
who  looked  for  a  temporal  kingdom  of 
Christ;  the  Seekers,  whose  doctrines  maybe 
almost  guessed  from  their  name,  and  whose 
chief  ornament  was  Roger  Williams ;  the 
Divorcers,  of  whom  Milton  was  the  represen- 
tative, and  who  were  caricatured  at  the  time 
by  tiie  picture  of  a  man  in  an  admonishing 
attitude,  and  without  his  hat,  dismissing  or 
putting  away  his  wife  wbo  has  her  hat  on, 
as  if  ready  for  a  journey,  and  is  putting  a 
handkerchief  to  bcr  eyes ;  the  Anti-Sabba- 


tarians, whose  name  is  sufRcicntly  explana- 
tory of  their  chief  tenet ;  the  Arians,  Soci- 
nians,  and  other  Anti-Trinitarians ;  the  Ariti- 
Scripturiats  and  the  Atheists.  From  all  of 
which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sevcn- 
teentli  century  was  troubled  by  a  great  many 
religious  theorists,  lliese  various  sects,  not 
very  powerful  individually,  hung  on  to  the 
Independents  because  of  their  support  of  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

A  very  slight  transition  brings  us  to  what 
is  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  latest 
instalment  of  Mr.  Masson's  work — viz.,  his 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Toleration. 
We  think  that  Ilallam*  lias  scarcely  gone 
deep  enough  when  he  says  that '  a  eoinraon 
cause  made  Toleration  tJie  doctrine  of  the 
sectaries.'  There  were  noble  spirits  who  at 
that  time  held  that  everybody's  conscieuco 
should  be  absolutely  free  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  it  was  the  inherent  right  of 
every  man  to  judge  for  himself,  extending  to 
others  that  freedom  which  he  himself  enjoy- 
ed. Nay,  the  principle  of  Toleration  must 
have  been  held  on  the  Continent  by  some 
minds  long  before  this,  for  wo  find  that  Cal- 
vin incurred  odium  by  the  death  of  Serve- 
tus.f  It  is  true  tliat  Southey,  in  his  work 
on  the  Church,  asserts  that  up  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  '  no  church,  no  sect,  no  indlvi- 
dual  even,  had  yet  professed  the  principle  of 
Toleration ; '  but  ho  has  been  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  This  subject  is  one  of  cs|)eeiat  in- 
terest to  Dissenters,  and  the  Indcpeiidcnta 
and  Baptists  may  well  cherish  pride  in  their 
forefathers,  who  so  fearlessly  asserted  the 
grand  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience.  I'rofea- 
sor  Masson  pays  the  following  well-deserved 
tribute  to  them  in  tbe  chapter  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  question  of  Tolera- 
tion : — 

'The  history  of  the  modem  idea  of  Tolerii- 
tion  could  Ira  written  completely  only  after  a 
larger  amount  of  minute  and  special  research 
than  I  am  able  here  to  bestow  on  the  subject. 
Who  shall  say  in  tbe  heads  of  what  stray  and 
solitary  men  scattered  through  Europe  in  the 
lixteenth  century,  najite*  rari  ingurgiteDoato, 
lome  form  of  the  idea,  as  a  purely  speculative 
;onception,  may  have  been  lodged  1  Hallam 
finds  it  in  the  "  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  Hore 
(1480-1535),  andin  the  harangues  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Hospital  of  Prance  (1505-1573) ; 
and  there  may  have  been  others.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  idea,  as  a  practical  or  political  no- 
tion lies  within  a  more  precise  range.  Out  of 
what  within  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  the  practical  form 
of  the  idea  bred  t  Out  of  pain,  out  of  suffer- 
out  of  persecution:  not  |)ain  inflicted 
itantly  on  one  and  the  same  section  of 
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luen,  or  on  any  two  opposed  Beclions  olter- 
natelr,  Imt  pain  revolving,  pain  circulatfi<l, 
pain  distributed  till  tho  whole  rouDd  of  the 
compass  of  accls  had  felt  it  in  turn,  and  the 
onl;  |>rinciplc  of  its  prevention  gradually 
ilatvned  on  the  common  consciousness !  In 
cverj  persecuted  cause,  honestly  conducted, 
there  was  a  throe  towards  tho  birth  of  this 
great  principle.  Every  pcrsccute<l  cause 
clnimed  at  least  atoleration  foritsclf  frointhc 
established  power ;  and  so,  by  a  kind  of  accu- 
mulation, the  cause  that  had  been  last  perse- 
euted  hod  more  of  a  tendency  to  toleration  in 
it,  and  became  practically  more  tolerant  than 
the  others.  This  I  think  might  be  proved. 
The  Church  of  England  was  more  tolerant 
than  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  Scottish  Prcs- 
bjtcrianism  or  Scottish  Puiitonism  was  more 
tolerant  (though  the  reverse  is  usually  assert- 
ed) than  the  Church  of  England  prior  to  1040. 
Kot  to  the  Cliiireh  of  England,  however,  nor 
to  Scottish  Presbytcrianism,  nor  to  English 
Furilaoismat  large,  does  the  honour  of  tho  lirst 
l«rccption  of  the  full  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  its  first  assertion  in  English 
sneecli,  belong.  That  honour  has  to  be  as- 
signed. I  believe,  to  the  Independents  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  Baptists  in  particular.' 

It  lias  been  fonnd  that  the  principle  of 
toleration  wasdiserniblesofur  biick  as  in  the 
writings  of  Robert  Brown,  the  father  of  the 
iDupient  Independency  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  also  ttmongst  thu  Baptists  in  Ileniy 
VIII. 's  time.  But  a  sect  despised  by  many 
—viz.,  the  Anglo-Dutcli  Baptist'!,  had  first 
prcaciied  the  doctrine  in  a  formal  manner, 
fur  ill  3  confession,  or  declaration  of  faith, 
put  forth  in  161 1  by  the  Enghsh  Baptists  in 
Amsterdam,  this  article  occurs — 'The  magis- 
trate is  not  to  meddle  with  religion,  or  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  or  to  comper  men  to  this 
or  that  form  of  religion ;  becQiiso  Christ  is 
the  King  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church  ;md 
<Jonicience.'  To  the  full  height  of  this  de- 
claration, made  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
msDy  religions  bodies  have  not  yet  attained. 
Id  some  respects  the  Baptists  had  advanced 
farther  than  the  Independents  in  this  matter, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  churches,  for 
nbilc  the  latter  generally  held  that  the  civil 
powermightlawfullycompel  all  its  subjects  to 
some  sort  of  hearing  of  the  Gospel  with  a 
riew  to  their  belonging  to  churches  or  con- 
gregations, the  Baptists  always  strenuously 
denied  this.  They  held  that  the  world 
or  civil  society  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  totally  distinct  and  immiscible.  In  the 
minds  of  Roger  WiUiams  and  John  Goodwin 
the  idea  of  Toleration  obtained  full  and  un- 
limited sway.  The  Westminster  Assembly 
generally  exhibited  tlie  strongest  opjtosition 
to  the  tenet,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hiil,  in  a  spe- 
cial sermon  preached  before  that  body,  as- 
nertcd  that,  '  such  as  would  have  a  tolera- 


tion of  all  ways  of  religion  in  His  Church  ' 
were  unfaithful  to  tlio  Covenant,  and  in 
fact  that  'to  set  the  door  ao  wide  open  as 
to  tolerate  all  rehgions'  would  be  to  inakc 
London  an  Amsterdam,  and  *  would  lead  to 
— would  certainly  lead  to — Amsterdanma- 
tion  !  *  All  who  wish  to  learn  more  on  this 
topic,  which  has  so  much  to  offer  that  is  new 
and  valuable,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Masson'a 
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than  a  passing  reference  can  bo 
made  to  the  attacks  on  Milton  for  his  defi- 
ance of  the  book-censoraliip  and  tho  Statio- 
ners' Company.  Everyone  knows  that  it 
was  these  proceedings  which  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  eloquence 
with  which  English  prose  literature  is  adorn- 
ed. Milton's  '  Areopa^tica,'  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  shows 
the  poet  in  his  loftiest  mood,  his  spirit  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  unwarrantable 
interference  witii  liberty.  Ilis  arguments 
arc  powerful  and  crushing,  and  his  declama- 
tion wonderfully  sustained.  Doubtless  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  book  holds  such  a 
strong  place  in  our  regard  at  this  day  is  bc^ 
cause  it  was  the  first  throwing  down  of  the 
gauntlet  on  behalf  of  a  great  principle  so 
pregnant  with  importance  for  Biicceeditig  ge- 
nerations.    Mr.  Masson  says  of  this  work — 

'It  is,  pcrliaps,  the  most  skilful  of  all  Mil- 
ton's prose- writings,  the  most  equable  and 
sustained,  the  easiest  to  be  read  straight 
through  at  once,  and  thc^littest  to  leave  one 
glowing  sensation  of  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  It  is  a  pleading  of  the  highest 
eloquence  and  courage,  with  interspersed  pas- 
sages of  curious  information,  keen  wit,  an(4 
even  a  rich  humour,  such  as  we  do  not  com- 
monly look  for  in  Milton.  He  must  have 
taken  great  i>aina  to  make  the  performance 

Those  who   know  tho   '  Arcopa^tiea '   for 
themselves 'will  agree  with  this  dietuni. 

Wo  have  now  completed  our  resumk  of 
Mr.  Masson's  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  yet  remains  a  considerable  portion  of 
tho  poet's  life  to  deal  with,  and  tho  bio- 
graplier's  materia)  is  anything  but  exhausted. 
We  have,  however,  finished  with  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history,  and 
that  which  comes  hereafter  will  be  more 
purely  personal  to  Milton,  as  the  author  of 
the  sublimest  poem  in  the  language.  Con- 
cluding with  a  few  observations  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Ma.sson  is  fulfilling  hia  pro- 
digious task,  we  may  remark  that liis  writ- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  is  fully  equal  to  what 
we  should  have  expected  from  our  previous 
knowledge  of  his  stylo.  The  way  in  which  bo 
tells  hisstoryismost  enticing,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what,  on  a  cursory  view,  seem  t^  be 
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three  dry,  unwieldy,  and  leviathan  volumes, 
possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  with  the 
saperiority  of  tlie  real  over  the  fictitious.  Oc- 
casionally Mr.  Masson  falls  into  colloquia- 
lisms which  are  not  befitting  the  dignity 
of  his  suliject,  and  which  mar  those  passages 
of  the  liistory  in  which  they  occur ;  but  tliis 
is  a  fault  of  which  we  have  not  very  fre- 
quently to  complain,  and  it  is  condoned  by 
tne  general  excellence  of  the  work.  The 
original  plan  of  the  author  was  to  divide 
Miltou's  life  into  three  periods,  giving  a  vo- 
lume to  each ;  but  we  find  that  the  close  of 
the  third  volume  brings  us  but  a  few  years 
'  beyond  the  proposed  bound  of  the  first.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal  at 
such  length  with  the  latter  half  of  the  poet's 
life,  but  even  if  the  work  should  only  be 
completed  with  the  issue  of  two  or  more 
volumes,  the  world  will  not  regret,  for  surely 
it  can  afford  to  receive  and  welcome  so  full 
a  record  of  a  life  which  it  holds  in  peculiar 
reverence.  We  trust  at  no  distant  date  to 
be  able  to  congrati\late  Mr.  Masson  on  the 
completion  of  his  enterprise — an  enterprise 
which  only  partially  obtains  its  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  living,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  with  undoubted  certtunty  of  success, 
for  a  yet  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  from 
posterity. 


Art.  V. — Mind  and  t)u  Science  of  Energy. 

The  connection  between  the  two  clflsses  of 
phenomena  known  as  material  and  mental, 
remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  as  myste- 
rious aud  dcbateabic  as  ever;  but  the  prob- 
lem enters  into  so  many  interesting  and 
pressing  questions,  that  it  can  never  cease  to 
excite  attention,  though  confessedly  insoli 
ble.  And  since  the  subject  Baa  quite  i 
much  to  do  with  physios  aa  with  meta- 
physics, the  continual  advance  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  presents  it  occasionally  under 
new  aspects.  The  lum  of  this  essay  is  to 
show  that  certiun  recent  but  generally-ac- 
cepted theories  concerning  the  physical 
forces  touch  the  question,  and  affect  the  po- 
sition of  mind. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
one  of  these  generalizations,  and  is  now  so 
familiar  as  not  to  require  detailed  exposition. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  quotations  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  that  the  various  forms 
of  eiict^y  existing  in  the  niaterial  universe 
are  now  supposed  to  constitute  a  g^rand  store 
of  force,  which  never  suffers  diminution  or 
increase;  bnt  whenever  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  ceases  to  exist  in  one  form,  exactly 
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that  quantity  is  converted  into  one  or  more 
of  the  other  forms,  through  a  series  of  trans- 
formations which  proceed  for  ever,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  eudles*  changes  of  the 
world.  The  following  passage  from  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  Lectures  on  Ilcat  gives  a 
ivid  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
theory : — 

'It  is  at  the  expense  of  the  solar  light  that 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  bj  which 
planets  and  animals  are  nourished,  is  cffected- 
And  an  amount  of  sunlight  is  consumed  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  molecular  work  effect- 
ed. If  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  sand,  the 
sand  is  heated,  and  finally  radiates  awnj  as 
much  as  it  receives ;  if  the  same  rays  fall  on  i 
forest,  the'quantity  of  heat  given  back  is  less 
than  that  received,  for  the  energy  of  a  portion 
of  the  sunbeams  is  invested  in  the  buildingol 
the  trees.  I  ignite  a  bundle  of  cotton,  which 
yields  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  by  burning; 
precisely  that  amount  of  heat  was  abstracted 
from  the  sun  in  order  to  form  the  cotton.  .  . 

'  The  sun  too,  is  the  source  of  animal  life. 
In  the  plant  the  clock  is  wound  up;  in  the  ani- 
mal it  runs  down.  In  the  plant  the  atoms  are 
separated;  in  the  animal  recombined.  And  as 
surely  as  the  force  which  moves  a  clock's 
hands  is  derived  from  the  arm  which  wound 
it,  so  surely  is  all  terrestrial  power  drawn 
from  the  sun.  His  warmth  keeps  the  sea 
liquid,  and  the  atmosphere  a  gas.  He  lifts 
the  rivers  and  glaciers  up  the  mountains. 
The  grass  grows,  and  the  scytlic  swings,  by 

'  The  sun's  enerffj  is  poured  freely  into 
apace,  but  our  world  is  a  halting  place  where 
his  energy  is  conditioned.  It  takes  a  million 
shapes  and  hues,  and  finally  dissolves  into  its 

Erimitive  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us  aahcat, 
e  quits  us  as  heat,  and  between  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  his  energy  the  multiform 
powers  of  our  globe  appear.  They  arc  the 
moulds  into  which  his  strength  is  temiwrarilj 
poured  in  passing  from  its  source  through  in- 
finitude.'-^Pp.  431—433.) 

In  the  inoi^anic  world  the  physical  forces, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  ehemical 
affinity,  &c.,  have  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  mutually  convertible ;  and  the  precise 
amount  of  one  which  is  equivalent  to  a  cer- 
tain precise  amount  of  another  has  been, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  ascertained.  In 
the  organic  world  the  difficulty  of  experi- 
ment is  ranch  greater,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son short  of  actual  demonstration  to  believe 
that  in  the  domain  of  life  the  forms  of  ener- 
gy observe  the  same  law ;  that  is  to  say,  are 
drawn  from  the  common  store  of  force,  and 
restored  to  it  again,  and  cliange  from  form 
to  form  in  proportions  equally  exact.  So 
that  the  energies  of  the  animal  frame,  rans- 
cular,  nervous,  and  the  rest,  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  physical  forces  as  strictly  as  those 
of  the  volcano  and  the  steam  engine. 
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Of  neno  force,  with  wliich  this  inquiry  is 
specially  conceraed,  Professor  Bain  writes : — 

'Nervoiis"power  ifl  generated  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nntriment  supplied  to  the  body, 
and  is  Ihereforcof  tlic  class  of  forces  li&vinga 
common  origin,  and  capable  of  being  mutually 
Innsmitted,  including  mechanical  inomen- 
tun,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemi- 
cal decomposition 

"The  nerve  force  that  is  derived  from  the 
■Mle  of  a  given  amount  of  food,  is  capalilc  of 
being  trnDsmntcd  into  any  other  force  of  aDi- 
niil  life.  Poured  into  the  muscles  during 
violent  conscious  effort,  it  increases  their  ac- 
^vity;  pissing  to  thenlimentary  canal,  it  aids 
in  the  force  of  digestion ;  in  moments  of  ex- 
citetoent  the  power  is  converted  into  sensible 
heat;  the  same  power  is  found  capable  of 
jieldinf;  true  electrical  currents.  The  evi- 
dence that  establishes  the  common  basis  of 
inecbaDJcal  and  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
liicity,  namely,  their  mutrial  convertibility 
and  common  origiD,  establishes  the  nerve 
force  as  a  member  of  the  same  group.' — ('  The 
Benaes  and  the  Intellect,'  pp.  5U,  m.) 

The  enei^  of  the  universe  has  been  de- 
acribeil  as  a  store  of  force  which  never  suf- 
fera  diminution  or  increase.  But  (he  whole 
of  it  is  not  always  operative.  I'ortiona  of  it 
lie  latent  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  but 
notil  they  arc  diasipated  by  passing'into  ac- 
tivity, they  remain  stored  up  in  readiness  to 
pcrfoini  tlieir  natural  operations.  Thus, 
irhen  tlic  weight  of  a  clock  has  derived  force 
from  tlie  ano  which  wound  it,  that  force 
may  either  be  given  back  at  once  by  a  sud- 
den fall,  or  expended  gradually  in  the  niove- 
menta  of  the  clock,  or  not  expended  for  an 
indefinite  time,  if  the  weight  be  lifted  on 
to  a  ahelf.  Tlie  cotton,  which  by  burning 
yields  back  the  heat  which  it  abstracted  ori- 
fpnally  from  the  sun,  may  do  so  sooner  or 
later,  or  not  at  all.  The  Lcydcn  jar,  chai'g- 
ed  with  electricity,  may  remain  charged,  or 
may  dissipate  its  enem'  at  one  ahoek,  or  by 
a  Relies  of  slighter  shocks.  And  the  ner- 
vous cciitrcB,  replenished  after  food,  may  ex- 
pend theirforce  quickly  in  exhausting  efforts, 
or  part  with  it  slowly  in  gentle  exertions. 
Energy  is  therefore  recognised  as  being 
sometimes  latent  or  potential,  sometimes  ac- 
tual or  kinetic;  and  the  law  in  question  has 
been  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that  'the 
mm  of  the  potential  and  dynamic  energies  of 
the  materi^  universe  is  a  constant  quantity.' 

Agun ;  a  distinction  mast  be  drawn,  at 
least  in  thought,  between  the  operations  by 
which  alone  physical  energy  is  known  to  us, 
and  eneigy  itself,  conceived  of  as  effecting 
those  operations.  The  operations  of  physi- 
cal energy  consist  of  the  motions  of  matter, 
in  every  instance  which  we  are  able  to  inves- 
tigate, unless  the  phenomena  of 


ncss  be  included  among  them,  and  deemed 
exceptions ;  a  question  whicli  is  about  to  be 
discussed.  We  cannot  even  figure  to  our 
minds  any  change  of  matter  whicli  does  not 
consist  of  motion. 

The  motions  maybe  either  molar  or  mole- 
cular ;  that  is,  may  be  either  those  of  masses 
visible  to  the  eye,  or  those  of  the  particles 
composing  such  masses,  which  move  m  orbits 
generally  too  small  to  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles,  or  to  appear  to  the  sight  as 
movements.  Thus  heat  {as  a  property  of 
bodies,  not  the  sensation)  is  a  molecular  ab- 
lation, wliich  may  become  sufficiently  intense 
to  expand,  and  even  to  break  up  the  m^sca 
exposed  to  it.  It  loosens  the  molecules  of  ice, 
for  example,  till  that  solid  becomes  a  liquid, 
and  may  sever  them  so  violently  that  Ihev  fty 
apart  as  steam.  So  liglit  consists  of  undula- 
tions, waves  of  different  lengths  answering  to 
different  colours.  In  like  manner,  elcotrieity 
and  magnetism  are  presented  to  us  simply  an 
matter  moving  in  different  ways.  Chemical 
changes,  again,  are  revealed  to  us  only  as 
movements.  Acta  of  muscular  cnei^  con- 
sist of  contractions ;  acts  of  nerve-force  of 
movements  in  the  nen'ous  organism,  both 
accompanied  by  the  chemical  changes  iuvolv- 
ed  in  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  necessitating 
those  involved  in  its  repair. 

I'rofessor  Huxley  writes : — 

'If  there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  science,  it  is  the  tendency  to 
reduce  all  scientific  problems,  except  those 
which  are  purely  matnematical,  to  questions 
of  molecular  physics;  that  is  to  say.  to  the 
attractions,  repulsions,  motions,  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  tlie  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  .  . 

'  The  phenomena  of  biology  and  of  chcmis' 
try  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  questions  of 
molecular  physics.  Indeed  the  fact  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  chemists  and  biologists 
who  look  beyond  their  immediate  occupa- 
tions.'— (Eaaay  on  the  '  Seientiflc  Aspects  of 
Positivism,'  in  '  Lay  Sermons,'  &c.,  p.  183.) 

Energy  in  action,  or  kinetic  energy,  is 
presented  to  us,  then,  as  motion  of  various 
kinds;  and  some  are  disposed  to  rest  in  that 
conception  of  it,  and  to  discard  tlie  idea  that 
inipou<lcrablc  agents,  subtle  fluids,  occult 
principles,  or  anything  at  all  lies  behind  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  movemciita  pro- 
duced. Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  which  Mr. 
Grove  presents  in  his  essay  on  'The  Correla- 
tion of  Pbyaical  Forces.' 

'Tlie  course  of  reasoning  adopted  appears 
to  me  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  affections  of  matter  are  themselves 
modes  of  motion  ;  that,  as  in  the  case  of'frvc- 
tion,  the  gross  or  palpable  motion,  which  ia 
arrested  by  the  contact  of  another  body,  is 
subdivided  into  molecular  motions  or  vibra- 
tions, wliich  vibrations  arc  heat  ur  electricity. 
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as  the  case  may  bo ;  so  the  other  affections  are 
only  matter  moved  or  inolecularl;  agitated  in 
certain  defioitc  directions.  ....  Many  admit 
that  electricity  and  magnetism  cause  or  pro- 
duce by  their  passage  vihrations  in  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  but  regard  the  vibrations  pro- 
duced as  an  occasional,  though  not  always  a 
necessary  effect  of  the  passage  of  electricity, 
or  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  magne- 
tism. The  view  which  I  liave  taken  is,  that 
such  vibrations,  molecular  polarizations  or 
motions  of  some  sort  from  particle  to  particle, 
are  tliemsclves  electricity  or  magnetism ;  or, 
to  express  it  in  the  converse,  that  d,\namic 
electncity  and  magnetism  arc  themaetvea  mo- 
tion, and  that  permanent  magnetism  and 
Fraiiklinic  electncity  arc  static  conditions  of 
force,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  motion 

which  tension  or  gravitation  does 

'  Certain  it  is,  that  all  past  theories  have  re- 
solved, and  all  existing  theories  do  resolve, 
the  actions  of  these  forces  into  motion. 
Whether  it  be  that,  on  account  ol  our  familia- 
rity with  motion,  wc  refer  other  affections  to 
it,  as  to  a  language  which  is  most  easily  con- 
strued, and  most  capable  of  explaining  them; 
whether  it  be  that  it  is  in  reality  the  only 
mode  in  whicii  our  minds,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  our  senses,  arc  able  to  conceive 
material  agencies ;  certain  it  is  that  since  the 
period  at  which  the  mystic  notions  of  spiri- 
tual or  supernatural  powers  were  applied  to 
account  for  physical  phenomena,  all  hypothes- 
es framed  to  explain  them  have  resolved  them 

into  motion Nor,  if  we  except  terms 

derived  from  our  own  sensations,  ....  can 
we  Gnd  words  to  describe  phenomena  other 
than  those  expressive  of  matter  and  motion.' 
—(Pp.  252—256.) 

And  in  bis  address  at  Nottingliam,  in  1866, 
as  I'resideiit  of  the  British  Association,  Mr. 
Grove  said  : — 'I  believe  the  day  is  approach- 
ing when  the  two  fundamental  conceptions 
of  matter  and  motion  will  be  found  sum cicnt 
to  explain  physical  phenomena.' 

There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  this 
view  of  physical  enei^ — ^it  fails  to  give  any 
aatisfactorj-  representation  of  energy  in  its 
latent  form.  For  if,  when  actual,  enera;y 
consists  simply  and  solely  of  motion,  wlicn 
latent  it  is  simply  and  solely  motion  sus- 
pended, which  IS  nothing  nt  all.  In  other 
wonls,  it  is  destroyed,  which  tlio  law  of  en- 
ergy teaches  that  force  cannot  be.  Inas- 
much as  when  a  ccrtiuu  amount  of  energy 
becomes  latent,  precisely  that  amount  may 
be  called  into  action  again,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  interval,  one  must  argue  that  latent 
energy  cannot  be  a  mere  negation.  But  if 
energy,  when  latent,  is  .not  simply  motion 
suspended,  energy,  when  active,  cannot  be 
simply  motion.  And  besidesthisobjcction, 
we  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  correlated 
movements  of  the  universe  as  the  effects  of  a 
common  something  called  energy,  however 
obscure  our  conception  of  its  nature  must 
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be.     Each  of  these  views  will  have  to  be  ex- 
amined in  its  bearing  upon  the  phenomena 

Coming  now  to  the  relation  between  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  aud  material 
processes,  note  that  it  is  only  in  the  neri'ous 
organisms  of  the  higher  animals  tliat  titey 
appear  together,  at  least  to  us.  Tlie  problem 
of  their  relation  lies  therefore  within  the 
borders  of  those  organisms,  which,  ns  we 
have  seen,  belong  to  the  domain  of  tlio  law 
of  energj',  like  every  other  portion  of  the 
material  universe  which  is  known  to  us. 

The  nervous  organism  is  a  purely  material 
structure,  capable,  like  muscle  or  bone,  of 
chemical  analysis  into  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed,  and,  as  liait 
been  expl^ned,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  strictly 
physical  force.  Like  light,  heal,  electricity, 
and  the  other  correlated  forces,  nen-ous  en- 
ergy is  derivable  from  the  rest,  and  conver- 
tible into  them.  Its  exertion  depends  on  a 
certain  condition  of  tlie  nervous  tissue,  is 
accompanied  by  molecular  changes  there, 
and  followed  by  a  definite  amount  of  mate- 
rial waste. 

Suppose  now  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
oi^nism  called  the  retina  ia  exposed  to  the 
vibratory  action  we  call  light.  At  the  point 
where  (ho  iuminifcrons  waves  strike  the 
nene,  there  occurs  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  motion,  regulated  by  the  law  of  cner- 
gj'.  No  enei^y  is  lost,  but  a  certain  amount, 
whtcli  before  operated  as  luminous  vibra- 
tions, now  operates  as  molecular  movements 
of  the  ner%-ous  oi^nnism,  which  pass  along 
the  inearrying  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  the 
chain  of  movements  is  continued  in  molecu- 
lar reactions  effected  there.  The  course  c.f 
these  movements,  though  too  intricate  and  ■ 
delicate  to  be  exactly  traced,  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical problem.  With  superior  facultiea 
and  means  of  observation,  every  slop  in  thin 
series  of  changes  might  bo  rigorously  de- 
duced on  mechanical  principles. 

But  now  8  new  element  must  be  introduc- 
ed. When  the  vibratory  impulse  received 
by  the  retina  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  a 
neiisaliott  is  experienced,  which,  by  a  mis- 
leading use  of  words,  wo  arc  accustomed  to 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  ai^thei'eal  waves 
which  break  upon  the  retina.  The  icthcreal 
undulation  iscalled/i^Af,  and  so  also  is  the/w/- 
itff,  though  no  Iwo  things  can  be  less  alike  than 
what  we  understand  by  an  undulation  and  a 
feeling,  and  though  the  whole  series  of 
movements  in  the  nervous  oi^nism  intervene 
between  the  two. 

The  facts  now  to  be  compared  arc  the 
movements  of  the  nervous  organism  and  the 
accompanying  sensation.  They  arc  cun- 
nccted  in  the  most  intimate  m 
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sation  of  liijht  is  novor  cxpcricncecl  npart 
.  from  an  act  of  nciTous  energy  ;  and  there  U 
reason  to  liolieve  that  the  same  is  tnie  not 
only  of  every  other  sensation,  but  also  of  every 
purely  mental  process ;  in  a  word,  that  each 
state  of  conscioiisneiis  iaaecompanied  by  a  dis- 
tinct operation  of  nervous  force.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  wnles : 

'I  hardly  imagine  tliere  eiists  a  profound 
Bcicntiflc  thinker,  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
snbjeet,  unwilling  to  admit  the  extreme  pro- 
bability of  the  hypothesis,  that  for  every  fact 
of  consciousness.  wJiether  in  the  domain  of 
sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  definite 
molecular  condition  of  motion  or  stnicture  is 
set  up  in  the  brain.' — ("Address  on  Scicntifle 
Materialism ;  delivered  to  the  British  Assoeia- 
tion  at  Norwich.) 

On  the  followinn;  page  of  tliis  nddressi 
however.  Dr.  Tyndall  points  out  in  the 
strongest  language  that  a  radical  distinc- 
tion exists  between  these  two  closely  connect- 
ed sets  of  facts ;  tho.sc,  namely,  of  nervous 
force  and  consciousneaa. 

'■  'The  passage  from  the  pliysics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is 
nnlhinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought. 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  Bimultaneonsly ;  we  do  not  possess  the 
iatelleetiial  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudi- 
ment of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to 
pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we 
(io  not  know  why.  Were  onr  minds  and 
seascaso  ex pand<til, strengthened,  and  illumi- 
nated, as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very 
molecules  of  the  brain;  were  we  capable  of 
following  all  their  motions,  all  their  group- 
ings, all  their  electric  discharges,  if  such 
there  be;  and  were  wo  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and 
(celing,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
solntion  of  the  problem,  "  How  are  these  phy- 
sical processes  connected  with  the  facte  of 
consciousness  ?"  Tlie  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel- 
lectually im  passable' 

Professor  Huxley  endorses  tliis  opinion. 
In  a  paper  entitled  '  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
Critica'('ContemponiryReview,'Nov.,  18T1), 
he  writes  thus  of  the  passes  just  quoted  : 
— '  I  know  nothing  whatever,  and  never 
hope  to  know  anything,  of  the  steps  by 
*hict  the  passage  from  molecular  move- 
ment to  states  of  consciousness  is  effected, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  sense  of  the 
[wssage     ,     ,     from  Dr.  Tyndall.' 

In  the  same  paper  lie  writes: — '  As  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  processes,  let  tlic 
one  be  called  tuuroiis  and  the  other  psycAo- 
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nen'oua  oi^nism  is  a  materi.il  structure,  and 
the  seat  of  a  strictly  pliysical  force,  obeying 
the  laws  of  energy.  And  certain  of  the  ope- 
rations of  that  force  are  accompanied  by 
acts  of  consciousness,  but  between  the  two 
processes,  the  physical  and  the  psychical, 
there  is  a  clear  distinction.  ■• 

Now  we  may  either  make  here  the" dis- 
tinction before  mentioned  between  the  mo- 
lecular movements  of  the  oi^anism,  an4  the 
enei^  conceived  of  as  producing  them,  or, 
witli  Mr.  Grove,  we  may  discard  tliis  ocenlt 
energy,  and  recognise  in  the  nerve  chungea 
nothing  but  the  movements  themselves. 
Suppose,  first,  that  behind  the  movements  ia 
an  underlying  energy  ;  and  then  let  us  ask, 
in  what  relation  to  that  energy  do  the  psy- 
chical processes  stand  ?  Are  Oiey,  as  well  ua 
the  molecular  movement",  products  of  tliat 
energy,  and  effected  ut  its  espense,  or  are 
they  not  t  Let  each  supposition  be  followed 
to  its  consequences.  Conceive,  then,  of 
force  as  an  occult  sometliing,  neither  matter 
nor  motion,  but  associated  with  matter,  and 
producing  motion,  and  capable  of  existing 
in  a  latent  form,  and  capable  of  operating, 
botli  in  the  varied  movements  of  tlio  mate- 
rial universe  and  in  the  processes  of  thoiiglit. 
Since  all  physical  changes  are  presented  to 
us  fls  varieties  of  movement,  while  thought 
— though  on  the  present  supposition  a  pro- 
duct of  physical  encig:y  like  tliem — is  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  '  a  chasm  intellectually 
impassable,'  it  follows  that,  on  this  view, 
thought  is  the  single  product  of  energy 
which  is  not  motion.  Observe  the  conso- 
qucnces  whidh  follow  from  this  conception 
that  thought  and  phvsical  ctiangcs  arc  diffe- 
rent manifestations  of  a  common  force. 

The  neiTouB  organism,  like  every  other 
living  substance,  undci^ocs  mateiiiU  losses 
and  repairs.  "With  ?■  ^.crior  means  of  obser- 
vation, the  complete  series  of  these  changes 
which  separate  nen'ous  replenishment  from 
nervous  exhaustion  might  l)e  traced  \  each 
change  exactly  proportioned  in  nature  and 
amount  to  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and 
all  consisting  of  '  the  attractions,  repulsions, 
motions,  and  co-ordination  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter.' 

But  since,  on  the  present  supposition, 
thought  is  not  itself  a  material  cliangc,  the 
enei^y  which  produces  tliought  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  be  producing  material 
change*.  Yet  we  now  suppose  thought  to 
be  one  maidfcstation  of  the  energy  by  which 
material  cliangcs  are  wrought  Therefore 
during  the  act  of  thought,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  onei^n'  withdrawn  to  per- 
form it,  leaving  so  much  less,  for  that  pe- 
riod, to  effect  material  changes.  Could  ob- 
servation bo  directed  to  this  point,  the  oc-- 
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e  of  the  psycWcal  process  would  re- 
veal itself  in  the  temporary  diminution,  and 
EubscqueDt  resumption,  of  the  full  amount 
of  change  going  forward  in  the  material 
structure,  produchig  an  intemiplion  in  the 
series  of  material  changes  sueh  as  the  most 
perfect  analysis  of  tbe  physical  process 
would  fall  to  expldn.  Accrtain  material  ante- 
cedent, or  set  of  antecedent^  would  have  ma- 
terial consequents  deficient  in  number  or 
vigour,  because  part  at  least  of  the  energy  em- 
ployed in  them  was  gone  to  produce  a  psychi- 
cal consequent  And  again  those  enfeebled 
material  consequents  would  be  followed  by 
consequents  in  excess  as  to  number  or  vigour, 
as  soon  as  tlic  energy  withdrawn  had  been 
restored.  All  analogy  is  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  such  breaks  occur  in  the  chains 
of  material  sequences. 

It  may  seem  that  since  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  organism  is  known  to  enist  at  times 
in  a  latent  form  (that  is,  in  a  form  which  does 
not  manifest  itself  in  material  changes),  it 
wonid  be  possible  for  it,  while  thus  physi- 
cally in  abeyance,  to  become  operative  as 
thought,  and  tlien  pass  on  to  resume  the 
production  of  material  changes.  But  this  is 
more  than  questionable,  for  is  not  the  energy 
called  latent  employed  in  maintaining  the 
chemical  unions  of  the  elaborate  compounds 
which  form  the  ner\*ous  organism  t  If  so, 
these  compounds  would  fall  to  pieces  on  the 
withdrawal  of  energy  from  them  to  generate 
thought.  To  suppose  that  energy,  when 
physically  latent,  is  at  liberty  to  do  work 
which  does  not  consist  of  material  chsnges 
such  as  it  performs  when  physically  ojpera- 
Uve,  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a 
weight  in  thehand  which  has  potential  energy 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  might  have  that  energy 
devoted  for  a  time  to  otter  purposes  without 
leaving  any  physical  trace  of  these  ertra- 
pliysical  operations  ;  but  of  course  if  any 
energy  were  so  withdrawn,  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  on  the  band,  and  the  muscular 
expenditure  which  that  causes,  would  be 
diminished  in  the  same  degree  ;  to  suppose 
which  is  abaurd.  Moreover,  nervous  energy 
is  expended  by  continuous  thought 

Therefore,  this  view  of  the  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  the  physics  of  the  brain, 
that  they  are  different  forms  of  activity  as- 
sumed by  a  common  but  inscrutable  energy 
underlying  both,  seems  inadmissible.  For 
since  it  represents  thought  as  a  process  dis- 
tinct from  the  material  changes  of  which 
tlie  nervous  organism  is  the  seat,  and  yet  as 
a  process  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
ergy which  operates  in  them,  it  involves  a 
break  in  the  chain  of  physical  antecedents 
and  consequents  every  time  a  thought  oc- 
curs, an  objection  which  cannot  but  seem 
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fatal  to  a  disciple  of  natural  science.     It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  this  conclusion  contirmed    , 
by  Profe^or  lialn,  who  writes,  in  his  recent 
work  on '  Mind  and  Body ' : — 

'It  would  be  incompatible  with  everytliing 
we  know  of  the  cerebral  action  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  chain  ends  abruptly  in  a 
physical  void,  occupied  by  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, which  immaterial  substance,  after 
working  alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the  other 
edge  of  the  physical  break,  and  determines 
the  active  response^two  shores  of  the  mate- 
rial, with  an  intervening  ocean  of  the  imma- 
terial. There  is,  in  fact,  no  ruptnro  of  ner- 
vous continuity.'— P.  131. 

But  if,  on  these  grounds,  it  is  impossible, 
while  maintaining  the  distinction  oetwecn 
thoughts  and  movements,  to  regard  the  psy- 
chical processes  as  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  energy,  like  the  molecular 
cliangea  of  the  nervous  or^nism,  it  follows, 
by  the  laws  of  energy,  that  all  psycliical  pro- 
cesses lie  outside  the  physical  universe. 
For  those  processes,  being  distinct  from 
molecular  movements,  and  not  being  pro- 
ducts of  the  physical  energy  which  effects 
them,  the  physical  changes  must  follow  one 
another  precisely  an  if  no  psychical  fact  bad 
arisen.  At  some  stage  in  the  series  of  phy- 
sical nervous  changes  a  molecniar  movement 
is  accompanied  by  a  thought  or  feeling  ; 
but  the  physical  enei^  concerned  performs 
only  physical  work  during,  as  well  as  before 
and  aiter,  the  time  when  the  feeling  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Considered  chronologically,  the  psychical 
fact  is  a  consequent  of  some  physioal  antece- 
dent; but  when  we  viewthat  antecedent  in  ita 
position  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  physical  se- 
qucnts,  the  preceding  argument  compels  us 
to  believe  tnat  the  physical  antecedent  is 
transformed,  not  into  a  psychical,  but  into  a 
phyucal  consequent,  and  this  transformation 
must  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  generation 
of  the  psychical  phenomenon.  We  are 
brought,  then,  to  this,  that  while  the  physi- 
cal force  which  operates  in  the  nervous  or- 
ganism is  governed  by  the  law  of  energy  as 
strictly  as  are  the  other  forms  of  force  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  into  which  it  pass- 
es ;  nevertheless,  certain  of  its  exertions  are 
accompanied  by  psychical  phenomena  which 
are  at  once  closely  related,  and  yet  apparent- 
ly incommensurable  with  it 

This  correspondence  between  parallel  but 
distmct  trains  of  physical  and  psychical  facta 
curiously  resembles  the  celebrated  scheme 
of  Pre-e»tabliiiked  harmony  advocated  by 
Leibnitz,  and  thus  briefly  described  by  Mr. 
Lewes  :— 

'  The  human  mind  and  the  human  body  are 
two  independent  but  corresponding  machines. 
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They  arc  so  adjusted  that  thej  are  like  two 
unconnected  clocks  constructed  so  as  that  at 
the  Bame  instant  one  should  atril-e  tlic  hour 
and  the  other  point  it.'  ('  History  of  Philoso- 
phj,'  Art.  '  Leibnitz.') 

The  theory  of  Occasional  catiit*  suggest- 
ed by  Dea  Cartes  to  meet  this  invincible 
difficulty,  seems,  too,  but  an  auliqae  descrip- 
tion of  this  modem  conclusion  : — 

'Tlie  brain  does  not  act  imniediately  and 
Teallv  upon  tbe  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct 
cognizance  of  any  modification  of  the  brain ; 
this  is  impossible.  It  ia  God  Himself  irho, 
by  a  law  which  He  has  established,  when 
moTcmenta  are  determined  in  the  brain,  pro- 
duces analogous  modificBtions  in  the  con- 
scions  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the 
njind  has  a  volition  to  move  the  aiiu ;  this 
volition  is,  of  itself,  inefficacious;  but  Ood, 
in  virtue  of  the  same  low,  causes  the  nnswcr- 
ing  motion  in  our  limb.  The  body  is  not, 
therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  mental  modifi- 
ealioDB,  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the 
bodily  movements.  .  ,  .  The  organic  chan- 
ges, and  the  mental  determinations,  are  no- 
thing but  simple  conditions,  and  not  real 
causes;  in  short,  they  are  occasions,  or  occa- 
rional  causes.' — ('Laromiguifere;  Lefons  de 
Philosophic ; '  torn,  ii.,  pp^  255-6.  Translated 
and  quoted  by  Sir  W.Hamilton;  'Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  301-2.) 

Dr.  TyndaH,  in  the  passage  lately  quoted 
from  his  address,  advocaten  no  positive  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  didiculty  in  question, 
as  these  earlier  writers  do, — a  wise  abstinence, 
taught  liy  tlie  experience  of  two  centuries ; 
and  yet  his  descnption  of  the  facts,  the  lat- 
est utterance  of  modem  research,  if  it  be  re- 
Karded  as  accurate  and  adequate,  seems  al- 
most to  land  us  in  some  strange  tlioory  like 
these. 

Some  inferences  also  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  Dr.  Tyndall's  statement.  Jf  the  phy- 
sical changes  of  the  nervous  organism  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
Oon  of  enem',  and  psychical  phenomena 
arise  only  on  uie  occurrence  of  these  changes, 
and  are  distinct  from  them,  it  would  seem 
tbat  there  can  be  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween successive  thoughts  and  feelings,  for 
these  will  be  connected  with  each  other  only 
throngh  the  medium  of  intervening  physical 
ehanges.  So  that  however  similar  two  (so- 
called)  associated  thoughts  may  be,  one  can- 
not suggest  the  other,  since  it  is  only  their 
physical  counterparts  which  arelinked  togeth- 
er, and  these  determine  the  course  of  thought. 
One  cannot  bat  suppose,  further,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  two  thoughts  will  be  in  proportion 
to  tbe  similarity  of  their  physical  counter- 
parts ;  just  as  two  similar  sensations  of  red 
liglit  are  produced  by  luminiferous  vibra- 
tiODg  of  the  same  length,  though  the  scnsa- 
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tions  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
vibrations.  Strictly  Kpcaking,  similar  fethe- 
rcal  lightr-waves  must  produce  similar  mole- 
cular movements  in  the  nervous  organism, 
and  these  last  excite  similar  sensations. 
Here,  obviously,  the  similar  sensations  of 
red  ligbk  follow  each  other,  not  because  of 
any  direct  connection  between  the  sensations, 
but  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  antece- 
dent vibrations.  If  this  be  so,  tlic  '  associa- 
tion of  ideas '  is  resolved  into  Ihe  association 
of  the  physical  equivalents  of  ideas,  and  our 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  arc  governed 
by  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ;  tbey  de- 
pend npon  the  mechanical  action  of  the  phy- 
sical forces  just  as,  in  reading,  the  order  of 
our  ideas  is  determinedly  the  arrangement 
of  tbe  ink  on  the  paper.  And  if  the  chain 
on  which  the  order  of  our  ideas  depends  is 
physical,  each  psychical  fact  must  be  con- 
ceived as  but  a  pendant  to  an  antecedent 
physical  fact,  or  set  of  facts  ;  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  be  like  beads  strung  on  a 
thread  of  physical  sequences.  The  beads 
seem  to  form  a  chain,  but  in  fact  tliey  have 
no  direct  connection  with  each  other,  but 
only  with  the  thread.  Or  the  physical  sc- 
(jucnts  may  be  represented  by  the  small  let- 
ters, a,  b,  c,  (fee,  and  the  psychical  accom- 
paniment of  each  physical  fact  by  the  cor- 
responding capital  letter;  so  that  the  psychi- 
cal train  would  run  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  and  its 
members  be  only  indirectly  related  to  each 
olJier,  Important  consequences  follow  hence, 
which  cannot  be  considered  here. 

The  two  suppositions  to  which  attention 
was  invited  have  now  been  examined.  Tlie 
one,  tliat  the  enei^y  stored  up  in  the , brain 
is  capable  of  producing  either  movements  or 
thoughts,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable, 
because  it  would  involve  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  molecular  changes  there  when- 
ever a  thought  occurs.  Tlie  other  supposi- 
tion, which  regards  pliysical  energy  as  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  physical  effects, 
so  far  sets  the  facts  of  consciousness  apart 
that  they  can  never  be  included  among  phy- 
sical phenomena.  The  entire  universe,  as 
presented  to  us,  is  thereby  separated  into 
the  two  great  groups  of  physical  and  psychi- 
cal phenomena,  and  it  must  forever  remain 
to  IIS  so  divided.  Intimate  as  the  relation 
is  between  the  two,  no  encroachment  is  pos- 
sible by  which  a  single  fact  of  consciousiiesa 
should  ever  bo  embraced  among  material 
facts.  The  most  rudimentary  sensation,  ex- 
perienced by  the  lowest  animal  to  which 
psychical  states  can  be  supposed  to  belong,  is 
separated  by  au  impassable  gulf  from  the 
physical  processes  amid  which  it  arises. 
riie  division  is  one  of  kind,  and  not  of  de- 
gree ;  and  therefore  excludes  such  a  nafcent 
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Bcnaation  from  the  clitsa  of  physicBl  facte  as 
completely  as  tlie  varied  faciiltica  and  ac- 
qiiireinonta  of  a  cultured  human'  mind. 

The  maleriBl  universe  is,  on  this  view,  a 
congeries  of  moving  masses  and  vibrating 
molecules,  tvithont  light  or  heat  or  sound, 
as  these  are  known  to  us;  and  if  is  only 
wlicre  oi^nisms  exhibit  the  exlraphytieal 
manifoftations  of  feeling  and  thought  that 
the  dark,  cold,  silent  atom-streams  of  matter 
reveal  themselves  asa  radiant,  colored,  ardent, 
and  vocal  world,  its  multitudinous  and  sep- 
arate facts  presented,  as  a  whole,  only  to 
thought. 

It  is  obiious  that  this  exclusion  of  all  psy- 
chical facts  from  the  physical  universe  fol- 
lows equally,  if— atiil  making  the  radical 
distinction  betwen  thoughts  and  movements 
— we  accept  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Grove, 
discard  the  notion  of  occult  energy,  and 
maintain  that  the  physical  universe  consists 
only  of  matter  and  its  movements. 

If  so,  the  whole  amount  of  change  going 
forwanl  in  the  nervous  organism  must  con- 
sist of  movements  wliicli,  however  diversified, 
are  movements  still.  There  can  be  no  point 
at  which  the  quantity  of  movement  is  les- 
sened, because  a  portion  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  thought  The  nerions  organ- 
ism, as  a  purely  physical  structure,  consists 
simply  of  matter  in  motion ;  and  whatever 
psychical  processes  accompany  its  move- 
ments, cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  series  of  nerve-changes.  Mr.  Grove's 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  suggest  that 
'  sensations  themselves  may  be  but  modes 
of  motion,'  a  supposition  to  be  discussed  af- 
terwards. 

On  any  tenable  view,  then,  the  radical 
distinction  drawn  by  Professors  Tyndalt  and 
Huxley  between  thoughts  and  movements, 
taken  m  connection  with  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  transformation  of  physical  energy 
into  anything  which  is  not  physical  energy, 
actual  or  potential,  places  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness outside  the  chain  of  physical  se- 
quences. But  Professor  Huxley  sometimes 
employs  expressions  which  represent  psychi- 
cal and  physical  facts  as  equally,  and  in  the 
same  sense,  products  of  physical  change. 
For  example  : — 

'  All  vital  action  may  be  said  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm 
which  displays  it.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  true, 
in  the  same  scnic,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving 
utterance,  ana  your  thoughts  regarding  them, 
are  the  expressiou  of  molecular  changes  in 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  ttio  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena.'— ('On  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,' '  La;  Sermons,'  &c.) 


'  All  vital  action  includes  all  the  phj-sical 
phenomena  of  life,  and  also  all  psychical  phe- 
nomena ;  in  other  words,  all  the  materia! 
changes  of  the  vegetable  and  nnimnl  king- 
doms, and  also  all  facts 
includes,  therefore,  the  two  sets  of  phi 
between  which,  as  they  meet  in  the  nen-ons 
organism,  Professor  Huxley  teaches  '  it  b 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  distinc- 
tion,' 

No  doubt  psychical  phenomena  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  changes  in 
this  sense,  that  they  arise  only,  so  far  as  onr 
knowledge  goes,  as  accompan intents  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  life  ;  but  if  the  dis- 
tinction maintained  clgewhcrc  by  Professor 
Huxley  exists,  thoughts  cannot  be  'the  ex- 
pressions of  molecular  changes,'  '  in  iht  tamt 
tense  and  to  the  tame  erCent^  as  '  our  other 
vital  phenomenH.'  But  if  we  describe 
thoughts  as  '  results '  of  molecular  changes, 
then  we  should  say  that '  our  other  vital  phe- 
nomena,' namely,  the  physical  processes  of 
life,  are  molecular  changes.  For  molecular 
changes  are  another  name  for  the  physical 
phenomena  of  life,  but  are  separated  from 
psychical  phenomena,  ss>  Professor  T^'ndall 
allirms,  by  'a  chasm  intellectually  impassa- 
ble.' If,  with  Mr,  Mill,  we  define '  the  cause 
of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent,  or 
the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  on  which  it 
is  invariably  and  unconditionally  ct>nscquenl' 
{'Logic.*  vol.  i.  p.  372),  'or  the  whole  of 
the  contingencies  of  every  description  which, 
being  realized,  the  consequent  invariably  fol- 
lows '  ('  Logic,'  vol,  i.  p.  306),  nndouhtedly 
the  physical  antecedents  of  the  act  of  thought 
are  covered  by  this  language;  they  are  at 
least  a  part  of  its  cause,  or  among  its  con- 
causes  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  course  of  the 
physical  chain  of  which  those  antecedents 
are  links,  we  shall,  by  the  law  of  energy, 
find  the  entire  amount  of  force  operating  in 
them  pass  into  their  physical  consequents, 
exactly  as  if  no  '  result '  of  thought  had  aris- 
en, llien  how  can  thought  be  said  to  he 
the  result  of  its  physical  antecedents  'in  the 
same  sense,  and  to  tlie  same  extent '  as  the 
physical  consequents  into  which  the  whole 
energj'  of  those  antecedents  passes  f 

Tlie  following  extract  from  Professor 
Huxley's  paper  on  'Mr.  Darwin  and  his  Cri- 
tics,' contributed  to  the  '  Contemporary  Re- 
view '  tor  November,  1871,  is  open  to  a  simi- 
lar objection : — 

'  As  the  electric  forca,  the  light  waves,  and 
the  nerve-vibrations  caused  by  the  impact  of 
the  !iglit  waves  on  the  retina  are  all  expressions 
of  the  molecular  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  elements  of  ihe  {electric]  battery ;  so 
■  ,.  ..|  jjj^  game  sense  an  expres- 
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of  Ihc  molecular  changes  which  take  place 
mattet;  which  is  iha  orgsn  of 


Xotjsurely,  'intheaamesense;'  for  the  phy- 
sical changes  geoerated  by  the  electric  bat- 
Icry  all  consist  of  the  motions  of  matter ; 
hut  the  psychical  processes  arising  in  the 
nerrous  organism  are,  by  disciples  of  Profes- 
sor Uuilcy,  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  physical  processes  of  which  that  mate- 
rial structure  is  the  seat.  In  the  same  paper 
we  read  ; — '  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
tbat  coasciousness  is  a  function  of  nervous 
matter,  when  tliat  nervous  matter  has  attain- 
ed a  certain  dt^ee  of  organization,  just  as 
we  know  the  other  actions  to  which  the  ner- 
vous system  ministers,  such  as  reflex  action, 
and  the  lilie,  to  he.'  But  reflex  action  is  of 
comae  movement,  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  consciousness  is  not. 

Id  a  lecture  on  Dcs  Cartes,  published  by 
Professor  Jluxley  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine ' 
tor  May,  1870,  the  words  occur :— '  Thought 
\i  as  much  a  function  of  matter  as  motion 
i^'  This  is  a  somewhat  new  statement  of  the 
problem,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that 
thought  is  '  the  expresuou  of  molecular 
changes ' '  in  the  name  sense,  and  to  tlie  same 
eitent '  as  'our  other  vital  phenomena;'  for 
tlicy  are  molecular  changes;  and  thought,  if 
BMlher  function  of  matter  than  motion,  is 
at  any  rate  not  the  same  ;  and  besides,  it 
seems  scarcely  accurate  to  call  thought  a 
function  of  matter  simply,  distinct  from  mo- 
tion, since  it  arises  only  iu  connection  with 
a  particular  mode  of  motion,  namely,  an  act 
of  nervous  enci^y.  It  is  rather  the  function 
of  a  mode  of  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  func- 
tion of  a  function. 

No  doubt  thought  is  thus  far  comparable 
vith  motion,  that  both  are  ads,  and  not  en- 
lilia.  For  when  no  longer  present  to  con- 
scionstesB  a  t]iought  ceases  to  exist,  as  the 
motion  of  a  falling  stone  ceases  to  exist  (in 
that  form)  after  it  has  reached  the  ground. 
The  motion  of  the  stone,  however,  as  the  law 
of  energy  teaches,  is  neither  created,  nor  an- 
nihilateii,  but  ia  derived  from  an  indestruc- 
tible fund  of  force,  and  restored  to  it  again. 
Is  the  energy  of  thought  analogous,  in  this 
wspect,  to  physical  energy !  If  it  be,  yet  we 
have  seen  that  the  psychical  energy  cannot 
l>e  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  physical, 
for  the  whole  of  that  continues,  on  tho  view 
before  ns,  to  operate  as  motion  actual  or 
potential,  which,  on  the. present  supposition, 
thought  is  not.  Then  must  we  suppose  a 
dirtinct  fund  of  psychical  energy,  from  which 
each  thought  is  drawn,  and  into  which  it 
psases  back,  and  a  correspondence  between 
the  physical  and  psychical  processes  resom- 
bliDg  tLe  Pre-established  Harmony  \  At  any 


rate,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thought  to 
be  a  strictly  isolated  act,  emei^og  out  of  no- 
thing, and  vanishing  utterly. 

But  does  it  fit  the  facts  to  say,  '  thought 
is  as  mach  a  function  of  matter  as  motion 
ia ) '  A  function,  as  the  word  is  employed 
here,  is  an  operation  or  act.  Au  act  is 
change,  and  must  consist,  according  to  our 
powers  of  conception,  of  something  which 
acts  or  changes.  Thus  motion  is  a  function 
of  matter,  because  it  consists  of  matter  acting 
or  changing.  But  when  the  act  of  thought 
takes  place,  the  thought  does  not  consist  of 
matter  acting  or  changing,  for  the  change  of 
matter  accompanying  thought  Is  motion,  and 
on  the  present  supposition  thought  is  not 
motion,  but  it  is  very  necessary,  according 
to  Professor  lluxley,  to  keep  up  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  processes.  Motion 
and  change  of  matter  arc  one  and  the  same 
tiling ;  but  thought  and  change  of  matter  are 
two  very  ditferent  things,  if  this  distinction 
is  maintained.  Between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  there  is  '  a  chasm  intellectually 
impassable'  At  least,  therefore,  motion  and 
thought  stand  in  very  different  relations  to 
matter. 

It  may  perhaps  he  maintained  tliat  though 
motion  is  the  only  kind  of  change  to  which  we 
conceive  matter  subject,  it  may  undergo 
kinds  of  change  of  which  we  have  no  concep- 
tion, and  tliought  may  be  one  of  thcin. 
Doubtless,  also,  it  may  bo  no  more  extra- 
ordinary that  a  psychical  fact  should  follow  a 
physical  fact,  than  that  one  physical  fact 
should  follow  another.  We  cannot  discover 
any  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
other  than  that  of  invariable  and  uncondi- 
tional sequence,  though  we  are  equally  un- 
able to  deny  that  a  further  connection  may 
exist.  Professor  Huxley  says  truly  ('Mr, 
Darwin  and  his  Critics,'  '  Contemporory  Re- 
view,' for  November,  1871): — '  I  confess  I 
can  no  more  form  any  conception  of  what 
happens'  (when  the  motion  of  one  billiard 
ball  is  communicated  to  another)  '  than  of 
what  takes  place  when  the  motion  of  parUcles 
of  my  nervous  matter  gives  rise  to  the  state 
of  consciousness  I  call  pain.' 

But  if  we  suppose  that  thought  consists 
of  some  change  of  matter  other  than  motion, 
of  a  change,  tlierefore,  which  leaves  the  mat- 
ter which  experiences  it  physically  unaffected 
by  its  occurrence,  the  same  inadmissible  al- 
ternatives arise ;  for  the  psychical  energy  of 
the  act  of  thought  is  not,  on  the  supposition, 
derived  from  the  phj-sical  energy,  which, 
when  operative,  consists  only  of  motion  ; 
either,  then,  each  thought  is  an  act  proceed- 
ing from  nothing,  and  returning  to  nothing, 
or  else  each  must  be  drawn  from  a  fund  of 
psychical  energy  distinct  from  the  physicfd, 
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s  tbe  operations  of  this  last 
are  to  psychical  maQifestetioiia.  Moreover, 
wnce  matter  belongs,  by  all  its  known  cha- 
racteristics, to  the  physical  system,  it  seems 
hardly  legitimate  to  describe  processes  which 
do  not  affect  the  physical  systeDi  as  changes 
of  matter. 

To  say  then  that  two  proceaaes,  which  may 
be  styled  neurosis  and  psychosis,  are  cod- 
ceraed  in  every  act  of  tliought,  and  that  the 
procesa  called  neurosis  belongs  strictly  to  the 
physical  universe,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  enei^y,  while  that  called  psychosis  lies 
outside  the  chains  of  physical  sequences,  is, 
to  point  out  a.distinction  of  great  importance, 
but  to  proclaim  the  insoluble  difficulties 
of  the  relation  between  the  processes  in  ques- 
tion, by  bringing  into  prominence  the  two 
correspondent,  but  to  us  iucommensurable, 
faces  of  each  fact  into  which  consciousness 

It  is  obvious  that  these  particular  difficul- 
ties arise  in  consequeDce  of  the  snppositiou 
that  tbe  physical  and  psychical  processea  con- 
cerned in  thought  are  as  essentially  distinct 
as  they  seem.  But  itls possible  to  bold  that 
the  distinction  between  these  processes  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  two  are  really 
one.  This  supposition  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

Firat,  however,  let  us  teat  by  t!ie  light  of 
tbe  preceding  discussion  representations  such 
as  are  often  made  of  the  relation  between 
thought  and  the  brain.  For  example,  the 
following  Btat«meDt8  of  tbe  problem  occur 
in  a  widely-circulat«d  book  by  Dr.  Btlchner, 
entitled  '  Kraft  und  Stoff,'  of  which  there 
is  an  English  translation,  called  '  Force 
and  Matter.'  Dr.  BUchner  disagrees  with 
this  expression  of  Vogt : — '  Thought  stands 
in  tbe  aumc  relation  to  tbe  brain  as  bile  to 
the  liver,  or  mrine  to  the  kidneys  ;'  justly 
remarking  that  '  urine  and  bile  are  visible, 
tangible,  and  ponderable  substances;  they 
are,  moreover,  excretions  of  used-up  mate- 
rials.' 

Itien  he  describes  bis  own  view  in  these 
words : — 


'  Thought,  spirit,  soul,  ore  not  material,  not 
a  substance,  but  the  efl^ct  or  the  conjoined  ac- 
tion or  many  materials  endowed  witb  forces   or 

qualities The    steam    engine   is,  in   a 

certain  sense,  endowed  with  life,  and  produces, 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  force- 
endowed  materials,  a  united  elTect,  which  we 
use  for  oar  purposes,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  see,  smell,  or  touch  the  effect  itself. 
The  steam  expelled  by  the  engine  is  a  second- 
ary thing  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  object 
of  the  macliine,  and  may  be  seen  and  felt  as 
matter.  Now,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
engine  produces  motion,  so  does  the   organic 


complication  of  force  endowed  materials  produce 
in  the  animal  body  a  sum  of  effects,  so  intei- 
woven  as  to  become  a  unit,  and  is  then  by  us 
called  spirit,  soul,  thought  The  sum  of  these 
effects  is  nothing  material  ;  it  can  bo  perceived 
by  our  senses  as  little  as  any  other  simple  force, 
such  as  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  merely  by 
its  manifestations.' — ('Force  and  Matter,'  pp. 
185-6.) 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  tbe  brain  is  liken- 
ed in  this  pass^e  to  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  a  steam  engine,  What  hi3lp  does  this 
comparison  afford  I  The  steam-engine,  like 
the  brain,  is  said  to  produce, '  as  tbe  result  of 
apeeuliar  combination  of  force-endowed  ma- 
terials,' a  united  effect  wbicb  we  are  unable 
to  see,  smell,  or  touch.  Dr.  Bucbner  tcllsus 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one  that  this  effect 
is  motion,  which  obviously  is  tbe  only  kind 
of  effect  obtained  from  the  steam-engine  (ex- 
cept the  material  waste).  But  though  we 
must  concede  to  Dr.  Bilchuer  that  wc  can- 
not apprehend  motion  by  smell,  we  certain- 
ly can  do  so  by  sight  and  by  toucb.  And 
motion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tbe  universal  and 
charaeteristic  function  of  matter,— -tbe  ener- 
gy which  every  material  structure  receives, 
and  employs,  and  imparts.  The  steam-en- 
gine in  operation  is  a  combination  of  mate- 
rials  in  motion,  and  motion  is  the  natural  and 
only  effect  which  it  produces.  It  draws  en- 
ergy of  motion  from  the  boiling  water,  and 
yields  exactly  what  it  draws  ;  nor  could  any 
complication  of  its  machinery  make  it  yield 
anything  else. 

Therefore  it  is  simply  worthless  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  thought ; 
for  there  tbe  very  difficulty  is,  that  though 
merely  a  material  structure,  like  the  steam- 
engine,  the  brain,  and  the  brain  only,  pro- 
duces, besides  movemenlg,  which  are  natural 
to  such  a  structure,  an  effect  wbicb  is  not 
motion.  This  comparison,  and  that  of  the 
electric  battery  lately  quoted  from  Professor 
Huxley,  and  all  comparisons  to  bodies 
which  simply  generate  motion,  miss  tbe 
very  woblem  tbey  are  employed  to  clear 
up,  'The  air  of  mystery  which  attaches  to 
expressions  like — '  the  organic  complication 
of  force-endowed  materials  produces  a  sum 
of  effects,  80  interwoven  as  to  become  a 
unit,  and  is  then  called  spirit,  soul, 
thought,'  is  simply  misleading  if  it  is 
meant  to  suggest  that  out  of  a  combination 
of  materials  and  raotiona,  if  only  it  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  something  which  is  diffe- 
rent from  cither  might  naturally  arise. 
Such  expressions  succeed  in  mystifying  tlie 
ignorant ;  but  clear-sighted  men  must  see 
that  no  mere  multiplication  of  materials  and 
TOoveraentfi  can  yield  anything  else  but  ma- 
terials and  movements.     Let  the  steam-cn- 
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gine  bear  witness,  and  tbe  watcb,  and  the 
eotire  vegetable  world,  and  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe,  exceptin^r  only  tbe  nervous 
ayatems  of  animals  wbich  are  in  qaestion. 

So  far  as  the  comparison  pf  the  eteam- 
en^nc  goes,  Dr.  Bdcnncr  employs  motion 
only  to  illustrate  thought;  but  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  quotation  suggests  an  analogy  be- 
tween thought  and  occult  energies,  like  mag- 
netism and  electricity ;  these  two  views  resem- 
bling those  which  have  been  discussed.  The 
last  sen  tence,  coloured  by  both  views,  involves 
some  confusion  of  ideas.  For  in  the  first  clause 
thought  is  described  as  itself  an  effect,  or  ma- 
nifestation, produced  by  motions  of  matter. 
But  in  the  second  clause  it  is  described  aa 
an  occult  force,  perceptible  only  by  its  ma- 
nifestations, like  electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
and  their  manifestations  are  motions  alone. 
That  is  to  sav,  a  division  is  implied  between 
forces  and  their  manifestations,  and  in  one 
claose  thought  is  ranked  as  a  manifestation, 
and  in  the  other  as  an  occult  force.  It  is 
obvious  that  thought  is  an  effect  or  manifes- 
tation, and  not  the  hidden  cause  of  a  mani- 
festation (whatever  may  be  said  of  spirit 
and  soul) ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  com- 
pared by  Professor  Huxley  and  by  Dr.  BQch- 
ner  himself  to  motion,  as  being,  like  that,  a 
function  of  matter.  But  if  so,  no  help  is 
gained  from  the  reference  to  magnetism 
and  electricity,  which,  at  ffftets,  are  simply 
motions. 

Tbe  impossibility  of  finding  any  illustra- 
tion which  affords  a  true  parallel  to  thought 
is  shown  not  only  by  Dr.  Bilchner's  uusuc- 
ressful  choice,  first  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
then  of  electricity,  but  also  by  the  following 
comparison,  quoted  with  apparent  approba- 
tion from  Iluschke,  and  placed  by  Dr. 
Bacfaner  as  the  heading  of  one  of  his  chap- 
ters : — '  There  subsists  tbe  same  relation  be. 
tween  thought  aud  the  electrical  vibrations 
of  the  filaments  of  the  brain  aa  between 
colour  and  the  vibration  of  ether.' — (Page 
135.) 

Of  conrse  there  does,  and  for  the  obviona 
rea.^on  that  colour  is  itself  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  a  feeling.  The  sensation 
of  colour  is  one  of  tbe  psychical  facts  which 
constitato  the  problem  ;  and  could  not  have 
been  adduced  to  throw  light  on  this  diffi- 
culty, as  Dr.  Bilchner  employs  it  fHuschke 
may  have  had  a  different  intention),  by  any 
one  who  remembered  what  the  difficulty  was. 

The  same  chapter  is  headed  by  a  much 
more  pertinent  quotation  from  Molesohott, 
the  explicit  statement  of  the  extreme  form 
of  materialism  : — '  Thought  is  a  motion  of 
matter.'— (Page  135.) 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Bachner 
intends  to  maintain  this  opinion,  as  be  takes 
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it  for  a  motto  ;  bnt  his  doing  bo  seems  only 
an  example  of  the  indefiuiteness  of  the 
views  held  on  this  question  ;  since  he  pro- 
ceeds, not  to  establish  the  identity  of 
thought  and  motion,  but  to  stale  the  view 
given  above,  and  which  may  bb  described 
by  an  expression  of  Friedreich,  which  he 
endorses  :— '  Mental  function  is  a  peculiar 
manifestation  of  vital  power.' — (Page  125.) 
By  using  the  steam-engine  and  the  watch 
(Page  1 32),  which  generate  only  motion,  as 
illustrations,  it  may  seem  that  Dr.  Bachner 
views  this 'peculiar  manifestation'  as  only 
motion  ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  after  em- 
ploying them  he  protests  tbat  tbese  compa- 
risons are  '  not  intended  to  prove  anything 
beyond  affording  a  slight  hint  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  production  of  the  soul  from 
material  combinations.' — (Page  132.)  It 
has  been  shown  that  for  this  purpose  they 
are  valueless. 

There  remains  the  extreme  view  formerly 
mentioned,  and  just  quoted  as  that  of 
Moleschott,  that  '  thought  is  a  motion  of 
matter ; '  in  other  words,  that  the  physical 
and  psychical  processes  concerned  in 
thought  are  really  one,  though  they  seem 

By  this,  of  (SouTse,  it  is  not  meant  that 
matter  in  motion,  as  we  conceive  if,  is  iden- 
tical with  thought,  aa  we  ctmeeive  it.  0I>- 
viously  the  expression  mailer  in  motion  de- 
scribes a  set  of  phenomena  which  impress 
us  as  altogether  different  from  the  set  de- 
scribed by  the  word  thought  ;  and  which 
must  (y>ntinue  to  seem  to  ns  thus  different, 
after  we  have  affirmed  their  unity.  Nor  is 
it  meant  that  thought  is  a  compound,  which, 
on  being  resolved  mto  its  elements,  is  found 
to  consist  of  matter  in  motion,  as  water  is  a 
compound  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, substances  having  properties  different 
from  its  own.  That  illustration,  like  others 
lately  mentioned,  would  be  beside  the 
mark ;  for  the  properties  of  water,  though 
different  from  those  of  the  elementary  gasea 
composing  it,  arc  the  same  in  kind  as  theirs, 
being  simply  modes  of  change,  that  is,  of 
motion,  which,  in  certain  conditions,  water 
undei^oes  and  produces.  But  if  the  physi- 
cal sod  psychical  processes  be  regarded  as 
identical,  it  is  meant  that  certain  movements 
of  the  nervous  organisms  do,  while  they 
continue  such,  and  without  any  additional 
element,  themselves  constitute  the  act  we 
call  thought. 

This  form  of  materialism  is  manifestly 
free  from  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
encumber  ^the  supposition  that  two  distinct 
processes  are  concerned  in  thought:  bnt 
among  the  inferences  it  bears  must  be  reck- 
oned this,  that  since  all  the  forms  of  physi- 
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celI  cnerj^  are  esscotially  alike,  if  thought  is 
identical  with  oue  mode  of  motion,  it  must 
he  essentially  like  every  other.  The  sen- 
sation of  light,  for  example,  being,  on  the 
supposition  now  made,  identical  jvith  certdn 
movements  of  the  optic  nerve,  must  be  ea- 
sentially  like  the  luminiferous  vibrations  of 
the  tether,  the  movements  of  a  living  cell, 
tho  fall  of  a  stone,  &c  In  short,  the  radi- 
cal diversity  which  sccras  to  exist  hetween 
all  the  fonns  of  physical  and  psychical  ener- 
gy disappears.  To  that  conclusion  the  ex- 
treme fonn  of  materialism  seems  to  lead. 

There  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  between 
this  result  and  that  at  which  the  idealist  ar- 
rives. The  idealist,  examining  our  relations 
to  the  external  world,  discovers  that,  univer- 
sal and  irresistible  as  is  the  conviction  of  its 
existence,  that  conviction  cannot  be  proved 
to  he  true.  Wo  attrihuto  certain  of  our 
sensations  to  extj^rnal  phenomena  as  their 
causes  ;  hut  we  can  know  only  that  of  which 
we  are  directly  conscious,  Wc  are  con- 
scious only  of  feelings,  using  that  word  in 
the  widest  sense,  and  the  external  world  we 
believe  in  does  not  consist  of  feelings.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  indeed,  midntains,  with  many 
philosophers,  that  in  external  perception  we 
are  directly  conscious  of  something  different 
from  ourselves.  But  even  he  allows  that 
we  can  be  directly  conscious  only  of  wliat  is 
in  actual  contact  with  our  nervous  oi^a- 
uisms  ;  for  example,  that  in  sight  we  cannot 
be  directly  conscious  of  the  sun,  or  of  any 
object  we  see,  but  only  of  what  touches  the 
retina.  And  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  can  be  meant  by  being  directly  con- 
scions  of  an  external  object,  of  a  table,  for 
instance,  except  that  we  have  feelings  of  ex- 
tension, resistance,  &e.,  which  we  believe 
are  produced  by  the  table.  And  then  it  is 
the  feelings,  and  not  the  table,  of  which  we 
are  eonscious.  And  no  conclusive  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
table  to  cause  the  feelings. 

The  law  of  energy  supports  the  argnment 
of  the  idealist  here,  l^or  consciousness  is 
seated  in  the  nervous  organism  alone  ; 
whatever  its  nature  he,  its  manifestations 
take  place  within  the  borders  of  that  oi^a- 
nism,  which  ia  a  material  structure,  and  a 
vehicle  of  physical  enei^.  If,  then,  con- 
sciousness informs  us  directly  of  any  physi- 
cal facta,  they  can  be  those  only  of  the  ner- 
vous organism,  or  in  immediate  relation  to 
it ;  and  they  must  consist  of  movements  tak- 
ing place  there  at  Iht  lime  the  feeling 
which  reveals  them  to  us  is  experienced. 
For  as  Sir  W,  Hamilton  writes  (Notes  on 
Reid,  p.  810)  : — '  Conscioosness  is  a  know- 
lodge  solely  of  what  is  now  and  here  present 
to  the  mind.'    Of  physical  changes  autcce- 


dent,  by  however  short  an  interval,  to  tlie 
feeling  which  is  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
them,  we  cannot  possibly  be  immediately 
percipient.  But  pbyaical  changes  occurring 
in  the  outor  world  are  antecedent  in  time  to 
any  feeling  which  can  reveal  them  ;  for  be- 
fore they  can  be  felt  the  physical  energy  of 
which  they  consist  must  bo  converted,  into 
nervous  force,  and  when  so  converted,  it 
has,  of  course,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  form  it 
wore  previous  to  its  conversion,  Tlierefore 
the  feeling  which  accompanies  an  act  of 
nervous  force,  must  always  and  neceaaarily 
bo  later  in  time  than  the  external  movement 
which  generated  the  nervous  cbaiigc. 
Hence  direct  consciousne-ss  of  aught  outside 
the  nervous  organism  seems  impossible. 

And  yet  the  physical  changes  occurring 
viilkin  that  organism,  the  only  ones  which 
it  is  conceivable  we  might  inimcdiatelj  per- 
ceive, because  they. are  coexistent  with  con- 
revealed  to  us  as  such.  The  feelings  of  ex- 
tension, ifec,  which,  according  to  9ir  W. 
Hamilton,  we  attribute  to  our  organism,  are 
psychical,  not  physical.  We  are  not  con- 
scious that  we  have  a  nervous  organism  at 
all.  Since  the  physical  changes  thtre  are 
not  revealed  to  us,  d  fortiori  others,  further 
removed  in  space  and  time,  cannot  be. 
Thus  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  mi^ht 
expect  takes  place  ;  the  things  of  which  we 
seem  directly  conscious,  tho  outward  ob- 
jects we,  say  we  see,  touch,  &e.,  it  is  demon- 
strably impossible  that  we  should  immedi- 
ately perceive,  while  we  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  those  physical  accompaniments  of 
OUT  sensations  which  seem  to  he  the  only 
physical  facia  accessible  to  us,  if  any  are, 

it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  are  not  idealists,  that  the  ailment  of 
idealism  is  incapable  of  direct  refutation. 
Professor  Huxley  writes : — 

'  All  our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  states 
of  consciousness.  "  Matter"  and  "force"  are, 
so  far  as  we  can  know,  mere  names  for  certain 
forms  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  It  laan  indis- 
putable truth  that  what  we  call  the  material 
world  is  only  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of 
the  ideal  world ;  and  as  Dcb  Cartes  tells  us.  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and  cer- 
tain than  our  knowledge  of  the  body." — ('Lec- 
ture on  Des  Cartes ' ;  Macmillan'sMagazinefor 
May,  1870.) 

Before  considering  the  coincidence  re- 
ferred to  above  between  the  conclusion  of 
idealism  and  the  extreme  form  of  material- 
ism, it  will  be  instructive  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation in  whichProfcsBor  Huxley  understands 
bis  hypothetical  materialism  to  stand  to  the 
'indisputable  truth'  on  which  idealism  is 
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kas«d.  In  his  paper  'On  tlie  Physical  Basis 
of  IJfe '  ('  Lay  Sermons,'  &c.)  he  writes  ; — 

'  In  itself  it  is  of  liltlo  moment  whether  we 
express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of 
spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of 
matler.  H&ttcr  maj  bo  rt^ardcd  as  a  form  of 
thought,  thought  inaj  be  rt^rded  as  a  property 
oC  maiter.  Each  Etatement  has  a  certain  rela- 
tire  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of 
science,  the  materialistic  phraseology  is  in  every 
waj  to  be  preferred.  ,  .  ,  If  we  find  that 
tbe  iBccrtamment  of  the  order  of  nature 
cilitated  by  using  one  terminology,  or  one  set  of 
Ejmbols,  rather  than  another,  it  is  our  clear 
duty  to  use  the  former,  and  no  harm 
so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
merely  with  terms  and  symbols.' 
■  This  view  of  materialistic  phraseolofty,  as 
simply  a  helpful  means  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture, similar — as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — 
to  lie  x's  and  y's  with  which  the  mathema- 
tician works  his  problems,  but  which  he  never 
confounds  with  real  entities,  would  be  UDob- 
jectionable  even  to  an  idealist 

At  the  same  time  eaception  may  be  taken 
lotbeexpressions,'matterinay  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter;  each  statement  has 
a  certain  relative  truth.' 

For  it  might  be  inferred  hence  that  ideal- 
isiD  and  niaterialism  are  theories  supported 
hy  similar  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence. 
Bat  it  b  not  so.  For  in  regarding  matter  as 
a  form  of  thought,  with  the  idealist,  we  ro- 
^rd  it  simply  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  and 
mate  no  supposition  at  all  respecting  it. 
That  is  an  accurate  account  of  all  ne  can 
know  about  matter,  even  though  we  may  sns- 
^K.%  that  it  is  much  more  than  that.  But 
flhen  we  say  thought  it  a  property  or  ftme- 
tkra  of  matter,  we  veuture  beyond  our  know- 
ledge into  the  region  of  assumptions.  We 
assume  that  the  hypothetical  external  cause 
of  certain  of  our  sensations  ia  their  true  cause, 
tbat  matter  exisl.'i.  We  assume  tliat  there  is 
no  corresponding  internal  cause  of  all  our 
sensations,  that  mind  does  not  exist.  But 
the  evidence  for  a  psychical  substratum  of 
psychical  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  which 
points  to  a  physical  substratum  of  physical 

thenomcna.  It  would  seem  that  both  should 
Q  admitted,  or  neither.  But  if  both  are  ad- 
mitted, the  proposition  that  thought  is  a 
function  of  matter  falls  to  tbe  ground.  If, 
declining  to  make  assumptions,  we  admit 
neither,  we  are  left  with  the  other  proposi- 
tion, that  matter  is  a  form  of  thought. 

Or  the  propositions  in  question  may  be 
compared  thas : — The  statement  that  thought 
isafunction  of  matter  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  matter  is  a  form  of  thought 
But  this  last  assertion  is  a  strict  account  of 
the  fact  as  presented  to  us.    Therefore  the 
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former  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  a  strict 
account  of  the  fact  as  presented  to  ua. 

If  it  be  replied  that  tbe  statement,  thought 
is  a  function  of  matter,  is  regarded,  not  as 
absolutely  true,  but  merely  as  helpful  in  in- 
terpreting nature,  it  may  still  be  urged  that 
even  suppositions  of  this  character  should 
harmonize  with  the  natural  facts  with  which 
they  deal ;  and  that  the  supposition  in  ques- 
tion does  not  harmonize  with  this  leading 
natural  fact,  that  material  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented to  us  only  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. This  is  not  a  metaphysical  subtlety, 
which  the  student  of  nature  may  disregard, 
but  a  leading  natural  fact,  which  must  have 
a  prominent  place  in  any  consistent  theory  of 
nature.  Therefore  it  seems  unjustifiable  to 
say  of  two  inconsistent  propositions,  one  of 
which  is  based  upon  the  facts  before  us,  and 
the  other  on  a  supposition  at  variance  with 
them,  '  each  statement  has  a  certain  relative 
truth.'  If  conjecture  is  permitted  at  all,  it 
would  seem  that  the  suppositions  made  should 

f  reserve  the  prominence  which  unqucstiona- 
ly  belongs  in  the  facts  to  tbe  psychical  ele- 
ment, so  far  as  onr  knowledge  extends.  At 
any  rate  the  suppositions  made  should  not 
reverse  that  prominence,  and  render  the 
psychical  facts,  of  which  alone  we  are  directly 
conscious,  wholly  dependent  on  the  materia) 
facts,  whose  very  esistence  is  hypothetical 
Therefore  tlie  language. of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, here  and  elsewhere,  seems  inconsistent 
with  what  he  admits  to  bo  the  indisputable 
natural  fact  taught  by  idealism,  that  our 
knowledge,  even  of  the  material  world,  ia  a 
knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness. 

But  a  singular  agreement,  instead  of  any 
discrepancy,  seems  to  exist  between  the  con- 
clusion of  idealism  and  that  extreme  materi- 
alism which  absolutely  identifies  the  physical 
and  psychical  processes  concerned  in  thought 
For  this  identification  abolbhcs  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  material  and  ideal  worlds 
at  their  points  of  meeting,  and  proclaims, 
therefore,  that  the  psychical  objects  of  per- 
ception, instead  of  being  in  any  sense  copies 
of  the  physical  objects  to  which  they  cor- 
respond, are  the  same  things  as  those  physi- 
cal objects.  For  example,  the  feehngs  on 
resistance  and  extension  which  the  table 
excites  when  pressed,  are,  on  this  view,  the 
things  as  the  physical  changes  which  it 
produces  on  tbe  nervous  organism  ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  conscious  of  the  phyeieal 
effects  wronght  on  our  nervous  organism,  for 
those  physical  effects  are  themselves  oar  sen- 
sations. 

Between  this  conclnsion  and  the  idealism 
of  BishopBerkeley  there  is  a  close  correspon- 
dence. He  inusted  that  we  can  be  conscious 
only  of  ideas ;  and  that  they,  tho  immediate 
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objects  of  percepljon,  are  tbe  only  objects  of 
the  eiiatence  of  which  we  Lave  evidence. 
The  'matter'  he  repadiatcd  was  the  occult 
Bomethiog  supposed  to  exist  aa  a  substratum 
behind  and  distinct  from  our  perceptions. 
The  idealist  interlocutor  in  one  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Hylas  and  PhilonuB  says  : 

'  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas, 
bat  rather  ideas  into  things;  since  those 
immediate  objects  of  perception,  which, 
according  to  you,  are  only  appearances  of 
things,  I  take  to  be  tbe  real  thioga  tbem- 

And  in  his  '  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' Bishop  Berkeley  writes : — 

'  I  do  not  argue  af^nst  the  existence  of  any 
one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sen- 
sation or  reflection.  That  the  thinga  I  see  with 
mj  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist, 
really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question.  The 
only  thin^  whose  existence  I  deny  is  that 
which  phlloEOphers  call  matter,  or  corporeal 
auba  lance.' 

It  may  be  said  that  to  raei^e,  with  Berke- 
ley, all  pnysical  facta  in  psychical  ones,  i*  by  no 
meaae  the  same  proceeding  as  to  identify  the 
physical  and  psvchical  processes  concerned  in 
thought.  Bat  if  these  processes  be  identi- 
fied, physical  and  psychical  phenomena  can 
DO  longer  retain  their  independence  of  each 
other.  Instead  of  being  two,  they  are  one  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  cha- 
racter that  one  must  bear. 

For  the  material  world,  certain  of  whose 
processes  are  thus  declared  to  be  the, same 
things  as  perceptions,  is  confessedly  known 
to  us  only  as  the  hypothetical  external  cause 
of  those  perceptions  ;  and  it  is  assumed  to  be 
such  simply  because  something  different  from 
onr  perceptions,  and  outside  them,  seems 
necessary  to  account  for  them.  Bat  there  is 
no  such  necessity,  if  the  material  world  and 
perceptions  are  found  to  be  the  same  thiugs 
wherever  they  meet ;  and  consequently  the 
sole  ground  for  supposing  that  an  external 
world  eiista  is,  on  the  present  hypothesis, 
taken  away.  Having  merely  assumed  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
consciousness,  if  we  find  that  where  the  two 
meet  they  are  not  distinct,  the  obvious  course 
is  to  abandon  the  asauniption.  To  retain  the 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  seek  some 
hypothecs  to  identify  them,  when  the  neces- 
sity for  supposing  that  they  are  two  no  longer 
exists,  is  to  remain  burdened  with  a  difficulty 
which  has  vanished. 

And  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  ef- 
fect this  union  by  merging  the  world  pre- 
sented to  us  in  consciousness  in  the  material 
world  whose  existence  is  only  assumed.  If 
one  of  the  two  mnst  be  renounced,  obviously  ' 
it  ia  the  hypothetical  material  world  which 
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must  be  surrendered,  and  then  the  conclusion 
of  the  idealist  b  established. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  hopeless 
impossibility  of  the  attempt  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  material  processes  of  the  ner- 
vous organism  produce,  or  become  states  of 
consciousness,  arises  from  thefact,  proclaimed 
by  idealism,  that  our  knowledge  even  of  the 
material  world  is  a  knowledge  of  states  of 
consciousness.  For,  of  course,  the  material 
changes  of  the  brain,  tike  everything  else,  are 
known  to  us  only  as  states  of  consciousness. 
We  cannot  see  our  way  out  from  these  states 
to  the  physical  facts  which  we  believe  lie 
behind  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  can- 
not see  our  way  back  to  consciousness  from 
the  physical  facts.  Having  leaped  a  fathom- 
less gulf  in  crossing  from  conscioasncsa  to 
matter,  we  must  traverse  the  same  abvss  in 
returning.  If  it  were  .  otherwise, — if  the 
steps  between  tbe  physics  of  the  brain  and 
sensation  were  made  plain  to  the  physiolo- 
gist, these  would  be  tne  very  steps  between 
consciousness  and  the  external  world  of  which 
the  psychologist  is  in  search  ;  and  the  ability 
to  observe  them  would  imply  that  the  limit 
of  consciousness  had  been  passed,  and  that 
the  material  world  was  apprehended  outside 
it,  an  achievement  whicu  the  indisputable 
truth  on  which  idealism  rests  shows  to  be 
imposuble. 

From  the  various  alternatives  now  con- 
sidered let  UB  turn  back  to  the  important 
point  from  which  they  have  been  drawn, 
and  which  seems  to  present  the  latest  judg- 
ment of  science  on  the  relation  betvreca 
mind  and  the  nervous  oi^uism ;  I  mean 
that  that  onanism  is  a  material  structure, 
receiving,  employing,  and  parting  with 
cnei^y  m  strict  accordance  with  physical 
laws,  and  juat  as  if  no  facta  of  conscious- 
ness arose  there.  In  other  words,  the  psj. 
cbical  processes,  closely  as  they  correspond 
with  the  nerve-changes,  are  not  linka,  like 
them,  in  the  chains  of  physical  sequences. 
Wo  have  seen  that  the  science  of  enei^ 
seems  to  require  this  conclusion,  and  that 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  (the  latter, 
at  least,  in  some  passages)  distinctly  endoise 
it.  It  is  affirmed  also  (as  ascertained  since 
this  paper  was  written)  by  Mr.  Bain,  in  bis 
new  book,  entitled  '  Mind  and  Body,'  and 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  very  remarkable  work,  '  TTie 
Principles  of  Psyclioli^y.'  His  argument  is 
con^'incing,  and  besides  confirming  the  above 
conclusion,  shows  that  it  may  be  reached  by 
a  different  road.  A  few  short  extracts  must 
suffice  here. 

'Though  accumulated  observations  and  ex- 
periments have  led  us  by  a  very  indirect  series 
of  inferences  to  the  belief  that  mind  and  ner- 
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Tons  tcl'mn  are  the  Bubjectire  ind  objective 
bees  o(  the  same  thing,  we  remniii  utterly  in- 
caiMble  of  seeing,  ind  eyen  of  imagining,  how 
the  ttro  are  related.  Mind  still  continues  to  us 
I  Eomettung  without  any  kinship  to  other 
'— ('  Principles  of  Psj-cholo^,'  2nd  ed. 

tse.) 


AgaiD,— 

'Letit  Turtherbe  granted  that  all  existence 
distinguished  as  subjective,  is  regolvablo  into 
units  of  consciousness  similar  in  nature  to 
(hose  nhich  we  know  as  nervous  shocks ; 
rath  of  which  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical 
motion  of  a  material  unit,  or  group  of  such 
units.  Can  we  then  think  of  the  subjective  and 
objective  activities  as  the  same  ?  Can  the  oscil- 
lition  of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  conscious- 
nets  bide  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and 
(he  IKO  be  reirognised  as  one  T  No  effort  cn- 
ibles  us  to  assimilate  them.'  .  .  .  And  '  It 
might  be  shown  that  the  conception  of  an  oscil- 
lating moloculo  is  built  out  of  many  units  of 
Lfeeling ;  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous 
Bhodt  would  bo  to  identify  a  wnole  congeries  of 
vnoiis  with  a.  single  unit* — Ibid.*scc  62. 

Mr.  Spcncor  demotes  several  chapters  of 
this  work  to  a  disproof  of  Idealism,  bnt  be 
eeems  to  concede  the  ailment  on  which 
idealism  builds  when  be  says  : — 

'Were  we  compeDed  to  choose  between  the 
lUematives  of  translating  mental  phenomena 
into  phfaical  phenomena,  or  of  translating  phy- 
skil  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena,  the 
latter  alternative  would  seem  iho  more  accep- 
table of  the  two.  Uind,  as  known  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  it,  is  a  circumscribed  a^regate  of 
activities;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  activities, 
one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate, 
'compels  the  pOKtulationofssomethingof  which 
tbej-  are  the  activities.  .  .  .  As,  by  the  de- 
finition of  them,  external  activities  cannot  be 
brought  within  tlie  aggregate  of  acltvilics  dis- 
tinguished as  those  of  mind,  they  must  for  ever 
remain  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  unknown 
correJatiTcs  of  their  effects  on  this  aggregate ; 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished 
bf  this  aggregate.  Ilence,  if  he  regards  his 
coQceplion  of  these  activities  lying  beyond 
niind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself ;  he  is  but  representing  these 
activities  in  terms  of  mind,  and  can  never  do 
nherwise.  Eventually  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  his  ideas  -of  Matter  and  Motion,  merely 
symbolic  of  unknown  realities,  are  complex 
»late.'  of  consciousness  buiit  out  of  units  of 
feeling,  But  if,  after  admitting  this,  he  persists 
in  asking  whether  units  of  feeling  are  of  the 
soma  nature  as  the  units  offeree  distinguished 
uutemal,  or  whether  the  units  of  force  dis- 
tinguished as  external  are  of  the  same  nature 
U  uiiiu  of  feeling ;  then  the  reply,  still  sub- 
(tanlinlly  the  same,  is  that  we  may  go  further 
towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can 
toirard  conceiving  units  of  feeling  to  be  identi- 
cal with  units  of  external  force.    .    .     . 
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'Hence  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to 
translate  so-called  Matter  Into  so-calied  Spirit, 
than  to  translate  so-called  Spirit  into  so-called 
Matter  (which  latter  is,  indeed,  wholly  impossi- 
ble) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.' — Ibid,  sec  68. 
.  '  The  aatitbesis  of  subject  and  object,  never 
to  be  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts, 
renders  impossible  all  knowledge  of  that  ulti- 
mate reality  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
united.'— Ibid,  sec  272. 

It  is,  indeed,  still  supposed  by  some  that 
the  mental  processes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  corresponding  nerve-cbanges,  are  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  physical 
■enetvy  of  the  nervous  organism.  For  ex- 
ample, this  seems  to  be  Dr.  Bastian's  opin- 
ion, who  says,  in  hia  work  on  '  The  Begin- 
nings of  Life ' : — 

*  When  a  muscle  contracts,  an  amount  of 
heat  disappears  which  holds  a  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  work  done ;  and  so  it'  may 
well  bo  tlint  when  the  nefve-ccntro  is  in  action 
— when  paint  and  plaaurea  are  felt,  when 
thmtffMt  ue  rife — this  is  possible  only  by  rea- 
son of  a  disappearance  or  metamorphos' 


organic  constituents  of  the  body.  We  cannot, 
however,  prove  that  it  is  so,  because  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  show  that  thciy  is  evolved,  ■ 
during  brain  action,  an  amount  of  heat,  or 
other  mods  of  physical  energy,  less  than  there 
would  have  been  bad  the  sensations  not  been 
f>ilt  and  the  thoughts  th ought. '^Tol.  i.  pp.  46, 
17.) 

It  may  be,  however,  that  Dr.  Baetian  here 
refers  to  the  physical  counterparts  of  sen- 
sations and  thoughts.  The  atguments  al- 
ready ui^ed  gainst  the  view  just  mention- 
ed, and  the  high  authoiiliea  ijuoted  on  tho 
other  side,  seem  to  justify  us  in  regarding  a 
radical  distinction  between  the  psychical  and 
the  correlative  physical  processes  of  the  ner- 
vous organism  as  one  of  the  recognised,  or 
soon  to  be  recognised,  positions  of  science. 
And  surely,  though  tiie  great  problem  is  left 
unsolved,  this  is  an  important  conclusion,  a 
real  onward  step  in  our  knowledge ;.  for  if ■ 
fully  established,  it  roust  finally  clear  away  J 
all  the  coarser  theories  of  materialism  enter- 
tained in  the  past,  and  speculations  on  the 
connoctiou  between  mattes  and  mind  must 
enter  henceforward  on  a  new  phase.  There 
will,  indeed,  still  be  scope  for  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  its  posuble  independence  of 
matter;  but  a  large  class  of  materialistic 
inferences,  which  seemed  to  have'  some 
scientific  basis,  but  ^aiiist  which  human 
nature  boldly,  and  as  it  seems  justly,  pro- 
tested, seem  shut  out  by  evidence  that  the 
operations   of    thought   cannot   be   classed 
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among  the  other  operations  of  the  material 
universe,  and  can  be  assimilated  to  them 
only  if  the  material  uniTerse  be  itself  merg- 
ed in  the  states  of  consciouHness  through 
which  alone  it  is  presented  to  us.  Such  a 
conclusioD  relieves  the  fears  forcibjy  express- 
ed in  the  following  words  of  Professor 
Huxley,  some  of  whose  own  language,  quot- 
ed above,  qualifies  the  assertion  of  the  first 
eentcnue : — 

'Assurely  OS  every  future  grows  out  of  past 
and  present,  so  will  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter 
and  law  until  it  is  co-Bntensive  with  know- 
ledge, with  feeling,  and  with  action. 

'Tlia  consciousnessof  this  great  truth  weighs 
like  u  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  these  days.  They  watch  what 
they  conceiTc  to  be  the  pr<^esB  of  materlatisin, 
in  such  fear  and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage 
feels,  when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great  sha- 
dow creeps  over  tlie  face  of  the  sun.  The  ad- 
vancing tide  of  matter  threatens  to  drown  their 
souls ;  the  tightening  grasp  of  law  impedes 
their  freedom ;  they  are  alarmed  lest  man's 
moral  nature  be  delmsed  by  the  increase  of  his 
wisdom.' — ('  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,'. 
'Lay  Sermons,'  &c.) 

Wherever  facts  lead  us  we  must  follow ; 
but  it  is  ui-ged  that,  unless  the  preceding  ex- 
aminatioa  of  them  is  wholly  at  fault,  the 
more  advanced  and  thorough-going  theories 
of  physical  science  ascribe  to  the  facte  of 
mind  a  unique  and  exceptional  character, 
which  excludes  them  from  the  realm  of 
matter,  with  which,  at  present,  they  are 
mysteriously  and  inseparably  associated.  U 
so,  physical  science  may,  be  destined  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fears  for  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Eiaii  which  its  immature  speculations  arous- 
ed ;  and  those  who  are  concerned  for  that 
nature  may  watch  without  the  slightest 
alarm  '  the  advancing  tide  of  matter.' 

The  preceding  ai^uments  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  he  operations  of  thi  ught 
can  never  be  ranked  among  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  material  universe ;  but  while 
that  conclusion  seems  valid,  and  is  surely 
important,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
notions  we  can  at  present  form  of  the  rela- 
tion between  mind  and  matter  are  not  only 
very  imperfect,  but  so  manifestly  disjointed 
and  inci)ngnious  as  to  show  that  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  direction  iu  which  the  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  lies.  That  solution  is 
sure  to  be  self-cousistent,  to  accord  with  all 
the  facts  concerned,  and  to  illustrate  the 
unity  which  each  real  advance  in  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  codfimis. 

At  present  unitarian  schemes  seem  either 
untrue  to  fact,  as  when  thought  is  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter,  or  at  variance  with 


beliefs  which  have  as  good  a,  warrant  as  we 
can  show  for  anything — namely,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  them,  as  when  the 
material  world  is  merged  in  mind.  While 
if,  with  Professors  Tyndal!  and  Haxley,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  we  take  the  most 
honest  course,  and  simply  describe  the  facts 
which  are  presented  to  us, — that  is  to  say, 
recognise  parallel  series  of  molecular  move- 
ments, and  states  of  consciousness,  insepa- 
rable in  fact,  bnt  refusing  to  be  idcDtined 
in  thought,  we  come  upon  dlfiicuUies  and 
inconsistencies  which  prove  how  far  we  are 
at  sea.  For  the  notion  of  two  parallel  but 
iudependcnt  series  of  facts  timed  to  corre- 
spond, as  in  Leibniu'a  '  Pre-established  Har- 
mony,' satisfies  nobody  ;  and  if,  to  use  Mr, 
Herbert  Spencer's  favourite  phrases,  we  call 
these  '  subjective  and  objective  faces  of  the 
same  fact,'  and  *  manifestations  of  an  ulti- 
mate reality  in  which  both  are  united,' 
do  but  vary  our  difficulties. 

For  in  the  fibt  place,  do  not  these  skij 
fully-chosen  jTlirases  beguile  us  by  hiding 
the  invincible  difficulty  under  an  ambiguity 
of  expression  ! — '  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  fact,' — what  does  it  mean  \ 
If  the  two  facet  were  found,  on  interpreta- 
tion, to  amount  to  two  facts,  all  our  diffi- 
culties remain,  and  it  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  have  them  so  skilfully  veiled. 
While  if,  as  is  probable,  Sir.  Spencer  were 
to  insist  in  explanation  on  the  samenesi,  or 
onentss,  at  the  fact,  his  expression  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  proposition  just  dis- 
cussed at  length — '  thought  is  a  mode  of 
motion,'  which,  if  the  preceding  ai^ument 
holds,  lands  us  iu  idealism.  If  the  two- 
faced  fact  be  really  onf,  then  the  mst«rial 
and  ideal  worlds  are  u^enfi/er/ at  their  points 
of  meeting,  and  the  hypothetical  material 
element  must  give  place  to  the  ideal,  of 
which  we  have  actual  experience. 

Again,  it  is  only  certain  changes  of  the 
nervous  oi^anisms  of  the  higher  animals 
which  present  to  us  such  a  twofold,  yet 
closely  correspondent  character,  that  instead 
of  calling  them  objective  facts  and  subjec- 
tive facia,  it  seems  preferable  to  call  tbem 
objective  and  subjective  faces  of  the  saitie 
fact;  to  believe,  that  Is,  that  their  objective 
character  is  merely  one  aspect  of  an  inscru- 
table reality  which  has  a  very  different  aud 
subjecti\'e  side.  But  the  nervous  organism 
is  in  every  sense  a  part  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, from  which  its  expenditure  of  energv 
and  waste  of  substance  are  continually  being 
repaired.  If,  then,  the  objective  character 
of  certain  of  its  phenomena  is  merely  one 
aspect  of  an  inscrutable  reality  which  has  a 
very  different  and  subjective  side,  surely  we 
arc  bound  to  ascribe  this  doubleness,  these 
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physical  and  psychical  faces,  to  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe.     We 
cannot  continue  to  regard  physical  pheno- 
mena in  general  as  simply  objective  facts,  if 
we  deny  that  simply  objective-  o)iaracter  to 
(ertMn   phenomena    strictly    physical,   ar  ' 
grant  them  only  a  physical   face.     If  that 
a  trae  descripf  ion  of  facts  of  the  nervous  c 
gsnisin,   it  must  be   a  true  description   > 
other  facts  of  the  material  uhiveree  to  which 
the  nervous  oi^nism,  as  a  material  structure, 
in  every  respect  belongs.     Its  movements 
ire  exceptional  indeed,  if  tkey  alone  nt&  not 
mere  movements,  but  inscnitable  acts  which 
show  motion  only  on  one  side. 

It  may  seem  that  all  objective  facts  known 
to  OS  only  have  subjective  faces,  since  sueh 
facts  are  presented  to  as  only  in  a  subjecti' 
forni — that  is,  as  states  of  consciousness,  but 
this  happens  because  every  external  fact 
must  impress  the  nervous  organism  before 
He  apprehend  it,  and  that  apprehension  is 
the  subjective  face  of  a  certain  physical  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  organism  alone. 

And,  if  psychical  phenomena  are  only  oc- 
cvional  accompaniments  of  modes  of  mo- 
tion, emei^ng  m  the  nervous  organisms  and 
nnishing  there,  the  old  difRculty  rises,  from 
what  source  do  thpy  proceed  !  The  move- 
ments of  the  nervous  orrranism  cannot  be  in 
any  respect  out  of  proportion  to  the  energy 
ftey  use  up,  because  pjrt  of  it  goes  to  give 
them  a  psychical  face.  But  if  not,  then  & 
series  of  acts,  which  before  had  but  one  as- 
pect, now  has  two,  and  now  again  but  one  ; 
and  jet  the  appearance  of  the  transient 
aspect  iJoes  not  alter  the  series  in  its  perma- 
Mnt  aspect  in  the  slightest  degree.  This 
difficulty  of  finding  an  independent  origin 
for  psychical  phenomena  disappears,  if  we 
■sappose  that  the  doubleness  which  leads  us 
to  describe  them  and  their  physical  correla- 
ti?es  as  objective  and  snbjective  faces  of  the 
same  fact  is  an  essential  characteriMic,  true  of 
ait  physical  facts  if  true  of  one  ;  only  then 
we  must  believe  that  the  whole  material 
Hniverse  has  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  physical 
side. 

TTie  dtnation,  then,  is  this  :  the  realistic 
conception  of  the  physical  nniverse  represents 
it  as  ^reading  on  every  side  immeasurably 
bejond  the  nervous  organisms,  within  which 
slone  we  encounter,  like  islets  in  a  boundless 
sea,  the  isolated  phenomena  of  mind.  These 
phenomena  are  not  woven  in  with  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  amid  which  they  arise  ;  that 
is,  thoughts  do  not  come  and  go  interchange- 
ably with  modes  of  motion,  aa  products  of 
pbysical  energy,  and  links  in  the  chains  of 
pbyscal  sequences.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
of  mental  phenomena  as  groups  of  isolated 
facts,  discontinuous  with  the  physical  chain, 
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and  emerging  and  vanishing  without  ante- 
cedents or  consequents.  Such  a  conception 
of  them  is  inadmissible,  because  it  supposes 
a  force  beginning  and  ending  in  nothing, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  nature.  It  is  less  inadmissible  to 
suppose  a  conlinatim  of  psychical  facts  cor- 
responding with  the  dmlinuum  to  which  all 
physical  facts  belong  ;  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  made  above,  that  if  wc  are  led  to 
conceive  of  mind  and  nervous  action  as  sub- 
jective and  objective  faces  of  the  same  thing, 
we  ought  to  ascribe  this  twofold  character  to 
other  modes  of  motion  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  nervous  organism.  Tbisis  equivalent  to 
saying  that  what  we  call  mind  is  co-exten- 
sive with  what  we  call  matter.     . 

It  is  impossible  not  to  place  side  by  side 
with  this  conclusion  the  fact  formerly  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  unable  to  regard  the 
motions  of  matter  (which  are  all  that  the 
material  universe  presents  to  us)  as  alone 
concerned  in  physical  changes.  We  are 
compelled  to  postulate  an  energy  behind 
them,  working  by  Jaw,  gaided  by  intelli- 
gence. Are  psychical  phenomena  tpeeial 
manifestations  of  .the  unseen  energy  which 
we  cannot  help  tbinkiog  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery physical  change  t  At  least  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  while  that  anggestion  comes  on  us 
from  one  quarter,  we  should  be  led  by  ano- 
ther set  of  con»derationa  to  conjecture  that 
what  we  call  mind  may  be  co-extensive 
with  what  we  call  matter. 
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The  list  of  works  named  by  ua  at  the  head 
of  this  article — and  the  list  migbt  easily 
have  been  extended — is  at  once  a  sufRcient 
ahd  a  highly  gratifying  proof  of  that  revived 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  which  England  is  at  present 
marked.  It  is  somewh^  strange  indeed 
that  we  should  have  to  speak  of  '  revived ' 
interest  in  such  a  connection,  for  of  all  conn- 
tries  in  the  world  England  was  that  in  which 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  inte- 
rest, at  least,  would  never  flag.  EngliahmeD 
may  be  lara  metaphysical,  and  so  less  fitted 
for  the  high  problems  of  dogmatic  theology 
than  the  Germans,  TLey  may  be  less  gifted 
with  the  geaiiiB  of  historical  inquiry  than  the 
French.  But  it  is  no  presumption  to  say 
that  by  their  liberal  education,  their  wide 
culture,  their  strong  common  sense,  and 
their  practical  piety,  they  are  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  excel  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
text  And  they  once  not  only  excellec,  but 
excelled  pre-eminently  until,  as  they  have 
done  in  many  another  branch  of  learning, 
they  allowed  others  to  appropriate  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  won,  to  make  a  more 
diligeut  use  of  them,  and  to  pass  them  in  the 
race.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
investigation  of  the  great  problems  connect- 
ed with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
which  far  more  had  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try than'  elsewhere,  seemed,  after  the  days  of 
Bentley,  to  forsake  what  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  its  own,  and  to  talte  refuge  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.     Marsb,  indeed  in 


England,  and  Principal  Campbell,  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, — the 
latter,  one'  whoso  memory  has  not  yet  ex- 
perienced the  full  measure  of  justice  it  de- 
serves,— still  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame. 
But  it  did  not  kiudle  much  enthusiasm  id 
others — neither  of  them  had  many  foilowers. 
Occasional  gOod  work  was  done  in  the  de- 
partment, or  in  departments  kindred  to  it. 
The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  vis 
studied,  manuscripts  were  collated  or  pub- 
lished in  facsimile,  German  treatises  were 
translated  ;  bat  there  was  little  general  in- 
terest in  the  inquiries  to  which  the  science 
of  textual  criticism  leads  ;  and,  at  the  cloae 
of  rather  more  than  a  century  from  the  days 
of  Bentley,  one  of  our  noblest  critical  scho- 
lars, after  devoting  the  flower  of  his  life  to 
tbiit  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  which 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fcme,  bad 
to  say,  in  issuing  the  first  part,  in  words  than 
which  we  think  hardly  any  more  sad  were 
ever  penned,  '  I  now  consign  this  first  por- 
tion of  my  Greek  New  Testament  to  the 
hands  of  the  feu  [the  italics  are  his  own] 
who  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to 
desire  thus  to  receive  it.'* 

What  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
fact  now  stated  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Then 
was  no  want  of  attractiveness  in  the  stndy 
itself,  for  everyone  who  has  in  any  degree 
devoted  himself  to  it  will  acknowledge  that 
it  possesses  an  unequalled  and  irresistible 
charm  ;  that  it  presents  problems  demand- 
ing for  their  solution  the  widest  range  of  ac- 
quirement, the  acutest  discernment  of  diffe- 
rences, the  calmest  and  most  impartial  judg- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it*  brings 
with  it  rewards  that  add  to  the  ploasnre  of 
ordinary  success  the  thought  of  being  occu- 
pied with  the  very  words  in  which  the  mind, 
of  God  has  been  revealed  to  man.  There 
no  want  of  memories  coming  down  from 
past  generations  of  a  natore  fitted  to  ronse  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  generations  following,  He 
memory  of  Mill  alone  was  an  inheritance  for 
ever  ;  and  then  there  was  the  thought  of  the 
unhappy  but  brilliant  Bentley  finding  refuge 
in  these  studies,  as  in  no  others,  from  his 
troubles,  and  exclaiming  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  prospectus  of  his  projected  but,  alaa,  no- 
accomplished  work,  that  he  '  consecrates  it 
as  a  Kn^^AfdV,  a  xr^/ia  iaae\,  a  eharttr,  a 
magna-charta  to  the  whole  Christian  Ch arch, 
to  last  when  all  the  ancient  MSS.  here  quot- 
ed may  he  lost  and  extinguished,'  There 
was  no  want  of  leisure  and  of  means  of  stu- 
dy, of  wealth  and  libraries,  and  college  life 
with  all  the  quickening  influences  that  ought 
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to  be  imparted  by  it.  And,  &nal1j*,  there 
ma  no  want  of  an  audience  to  which  to 
spfak  ;  For  Engl i eh 'people  Iqved  their  Bihic, 
■nd  with  their  etrong  views  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  writers,  would  have  found.lt 
Impoeaible  to  resist  the  appeal  of  critical 
ubolara  that,  since  they  attached  so  much 
Tsine  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  were 
none  on  whom  so  imperative  an  obligation 
isv  to  aacertalu  what  these  words  really  were. 
Notwithatanding  all  this  the  study  of  the  toxt 
of  the  New  Testament  did  not  flourish  in 
Esgland.  Our  scholars  fell  into  the  back- 
jrrDund ;  Griesbach  and  L^hmonn  in  Ger- 
many led  the  van. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  at 
length  taken  place  among  us  that  reraarka- 
hle  rcrival  of  the  spirit  of  this  Rtudy  to 
whieh  allusion  has  been  already  hiade.  On 
every  Bide  the  most  gratifying  Indications  of 
fresh  interest  In  it  are  to  be  met;  and  the 
names  of  TrL^Ues,  Scrivener,  Weetcott,  and 
lightfoot,  who  have  all  in  one  form  or 
another  given  the  results  of  their  studies  in 
the  text  of  Scripture  to  the  world,  bid  fair 
tc  regain  that  palm  for  us  wliigh,  since 
Lachmann's  days  (f or  Tlschendori^s  honours 
have  been  won  in  another  field),  no  one  in 
Germany  hae  risen  to  grasp. 

There  is  still.  Indeed,  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  not  much  practical  re- 
sult ts  to  be  expected  from  these  studies, 
and  that  it  may  even  be  doubt«d  whether 
Uic  unonnt  of  gain  will  be  so  great  as  to 
counterbalance  what  they  fear  will  be  the 
more  general  cfiect,  an  irreverent  handling 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  difiusion 
through  the  minds  of  the  community  of  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  hesitation 
Fording  it.  Strange  to  say,  these  opinions 
are  expressed  mainly  by  those  who  take  the 
highest  view  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture, 
and  who  bow  with  a  more  profound  reve- 
rence than  others  to  words  which  they  be- 
lieve to  have  been  immediately  dictated  by 
the  Spirit  to  the  sacred  penmen.  Not  that 
It  U  alway a.so.  Dr.  Tregellea  has  givcD  ex- 
pression to  the  very  opposite  opinion.  In 
the  Introdnction  to  his  Greek  Now  Testa- 
ment, from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 

'  In  the  case-  of  anj  common  writer,  we 
should  gladly  recur  to  the  better  and  more 
ascient  evidence ;  and  we  should  never  think 
of  adhering  traditionally  to  that  which  we 
may  well  know  to  be  precarious,  or  worse 
than  doubtful.  Burelj,  tben,  those  who  reve- 
rence God's  Holy  Word  must  be  responsible 
for  ming  the  aanie  care,  the  same  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  if,  which  they  do  in  con- 
nection with  other  writings  and  works.'* 

*  'Oreek  New  Teatament.'   lutroduction,  p.  I. 


Yet  even  these  words  convey  an  inadequate 
impression  of  the  relation  of  Dr.  Tregclles  to 
the  point  before  us;  for,  if  thSre  be  one 
thing  more  apparent  than  another  in  all  that 
he  has  said  and  done,  it  is  that  the  very 
profoundness  of  his  reverence  for  Scripture, 
that  the  singular  depth  of  his  conviction 
that  he  was  dealing  with  the  tpsimma  ver- 
ba of  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  at  once  impel- 
led him  to  his  studies,  and  sustained  him 
amidst  many  discouragements  and  'trials 
connected  with  them.  .  Others  might  "also  be 
named  by  whom  a  similar  spirit  has'been 
displayed,  snch  as  Professors  Wostcott  and 
Llghtfoot.  TTie  same  hlgli  inofivc  has  ac- 
tuated them,  and  been  the  spur  to  those  la- 
bours by  which  they  have  done  much  to  re- 
store to  England  her  ancient  prestige  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  Inquiry. 

Still,  there  is  too  much  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  feeling  to  wjiich  we  allude  is 
widely  spread  in  the  British  churches,  and 
especially  among  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
purest  representatives  of  Evangelical  Clirls- 
tianit}'.  There  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  text,  a  magnifying  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  an  underrating  of 
the  confidence  with  which  conclusions  may 
be  accepted,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  as- 
sertion that  we  ought  at  least  to  wait,  that  the 
facts  arc,  as  yet,  neither  sufficiently  collected 
nor  classified,  and  that  on  so  momentous  » 
question  the  mind  of  the  community  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  till  we  are  more  prepar- 
ed than  wo  arc  now  to  give  a  final-  verdict. 
Wo  entreat  those  who  argue  thus  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  reflect  how  inconsistent 
with  their  general  views  such  a  position  is. 
Surely,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  assign  inspiration  to  the  words  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  must  he  our 
sense  of  flic  importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  these  words  wore.  Even  although 
none  of  the  more  weighty  expressions  of  the' 
text -were  to  bo  affected,  who  shall  venture 
to  say  by  what  small  changes  its  power  and 
beauty  as  a  whole  may  he  either  diminished 
or  increased  i  In  the  great  pictnres  of  a 
master's  hand  the  eve.of  the  spectator  may 
be  chiefly  won  by  the  leading  figures  or  ob- 
jects presented  to  his  'view ;  yet  even  the 
most  subordinate  touches  of  the  picture  are 
necessary  to  the  fulness  of  impression  pro- 
duced by  it  Let  one  of  them  be  changed, 
let  one  object  in  the'grouping  be  displaced, 
or  one  small  patch  of  colour  be  substituted 
for  another,  and  the  whole  eflfeci.  11  In- 
stantly be  marred.  Let  the  origi.  '  ar- 
rangement of  colour  be  restored,  and, 
though  unable  perhaps  to  explain  the  reason, 
we  shall  come  again  under  the  spell  of  the 
original  conception. 
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■'AfrieDtl  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  fluisliing  a  statue.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his 
work.  His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  ex- 
claimed, "  You  have  been  idle  since  I  last  saw 
joti."  "  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor, 
"  I  have  retouched  this  part,  and  polished 
that;  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and 
brought  out  this  muscle  ;  I  liaTe  given  more 
expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb."  '■  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend, 
"  but  all  these  are  trifles."  "  It  may  be  so," 
replied  Angcio,  "  but  recollect  that  trifles 
maka  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no 
trifle." ' 

Even,  therefore,  though  it  were  the  case 
that  only  sniull  matters  were  affected  by  the 
labours  of  the  Biblical  critic,  the  correct  de- 
termination of  these  may  be  of  unspeakable 
consequence  to  the  j;cneral  influence  of  the 
New  Testament  revelation.  We  cannot  tell 
what  may  be  thp  result.  In  ways  tliat.we 
cannot  anticipate,  it  may  be  such  as  to  lend 
new  strength  to  the  claims  or  a  new  chann 
to  the  beauty  of  Scripture.  -Of  this  mncli 
wo  are  sure,  that  every  fn^ment  that  has 
been  broken  away,  that  every  spot  or  stain 
that  has  been  iuiprintcd  on  it  through  lapse 
of  time  or  human  carelessness,  has  tended  in 
some  degree  to  make  it  less  influential  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  speak  thus. 
"We  must  deny  that  tTie  changca  to  be  pro- 
duced on  tho  text  of  the  New  Testament  by 
sound  aud  careful  criticism  are  so  trifling  as 
they  ara  often  represented  to  be.  We. are 
c|uite  aware  uf  the  language  most  frequently 
used  upon  this  point,  and  do  not  dispute  its 
general  accuracy.  Benticy  was  not  wrong 
when  he  said  in  his  own  terse  and  vigorous 
language : — 

'  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  is  com- 
petently exact,  indeed,  even  in  the  worst 
AlHS.  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith 
or  moral  precept  cither  perverted  or  lost  in 
them,  choose  as  awkwardly  as  you  can,  choose 
the  worst  by  design  out  of  the  whole  lump  of 
readings.' 
And  again : — 

'  But  even  put  yant  thirty  thousand  read- 
ings into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  and 
yet  witli  tho  most  sinistrous  and  absurd 
choice  he  shall  not  extinguish  the  light  of  a 
single  chapter,  nor  so  disguise  Christianity 
but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be  tho 

The  general  tnith  of  the  statement  con- 
t-ained  in  these  words,  and  often  since  re- 
peated in  other  forms,  we  at  once  admit 
We  admit  that  ail  the  experience  hitherto 
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gained  points  irresistibly  to  the  concliiaion, 
that  in  the  great  substance  of  her  faith  the 
Church  has  always  been>in  tho  possession  of 
her  rightful  inheritance,  and  that  that  inhe- 
ritance will  be  only  the  more  assured  to  her 
the  more  the  criticism  of  the  Scripture  ten 
attains  the  perfection  after  which  it  is  at 
present  struggling.  Yet  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  often  uniuten- 
tionally  exaggerated,  and  that  an  uuder-esti' 
mate  is  formed  of  the  amount  of  effect  to  bo 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  bo  true  readings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment instead  of  false  ones  now  in  use.  The 
essence  of  our  doctrinal  theology  may  un- 
dergo no  change,  but  certain  accidental  dis- 
tinctions and  determinations  which  have 
gathered  in  course  of  timu  around  its  lead' 
ing  statements,  and  which  have  in  no  small 
degree  increased  the  difRcultj'  of  receiving 
them,  may  be  materially  modifi((d.  Even  if 
doctrine  be  not  touched  at  all,  there  are  not 
a  few  questions  connected  with  our  ecclesi- 
asticaE  relations,  our  social  condition,  even 
with  the  religious  experience  of  the  private 
Christian,  that  have  been  complicated  niid 
darkened  by  false  readings.  Historical  and 
critical  inquiry,  too,  into  tho  authcuticity  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  lias  suftercd  from 
the  same  cause ;  and  while  men  have  been 
searching  for  a  solution  of  diBicullies  iu 
considerations  whose  weakness  often  did 
more  to  confirm  than  remove  them,  tho  hint 
toward  tho  true  solution  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  some  rea<ting  that,  after  having 
been  buried  for  centuries  In  unknown  orun- 
cullated  MS8.,  has  only  boon  recently 
brought  to  light  The  best  way  to  mqke 
good  pur  statement,  and  before  dealing  in 
general  remarks,  is  to  give  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  what  we  mean. 

We  select  first  of  all  a  reading  iu  Matt  v. 
32,  a  text  bearing  closely  upon  the'  impor- 
tant question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  A» 
we  meet  the  words  in  tiie  Texlut  Jiewptui 
we  read,  'Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  napeKTiie  kuyuv  nopptiag  TTuiei  ot'T^v 
fioixaaOat,'  and  tlic  only  meaning  that  can 
be  attached  to  them  is,  that  wliosoever  puts 
away  his  wife  for  another  cause  than  that  of 
adultery  on  her  part  causes  her  to  commit 
adultery,  because,  thus  put  away,  she  may  ■ 
marr)'  another.  It  is  at  on'ce  obvious,  we 
may  remark  In  passing,  that  the  meaning 
thus  gained  is  exposed  to  two  fatal  objec- 
tions, first  that  the  woman  put  away  may 
not  marry  again,  in  which  case  it  cannot  be 
said  that  she  commits  adultery ;  secondly, 
that  our  attention  is  directed  to  her  as  the 
guilty  party,  whereas  it  is  our  Lord's  design 
to  show  that  not  she  but  the  man  is  guilty. 
Tills,  however,  is  not  the  main  point  before 
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us.  It  is  tbat,  according  to  tlie  Roman  Ca- 
tholic view  of  this  verae — a  view  shared,  if 
we  are  not  under  a  fnlae  impression,  by 
many  English  divines — divorce  is  wholly  dis- 
allowed. Even  adultery  does  not  render  it 
laivful  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  llopviia  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  not  u::chastity  after,  but 
unchastily  before  marriage,  and  the  infe- 
rence is  that  divorce  eaii  only  be  allowed 
where  the  latter  has  existed,  and  when 
therefore  no  marriage  can  be  properly  said 
to  have  taken  place.  The  difliciiliy  expe- 
rienced in  meeting  this  is  the  use  of  the 
word  -nvfivtia,  which  might  at  first  sight  lead 
Ds  to  think  of  vii^inal,  not  marital  inconti- 
nence, and  which  thus  forms  the  great 
strength  of  the  Romish  ailment.  Is  there 
anything  then  that  may  show  us  that  it  is 
implied  in  the  whole  drift  of  the  passage 
that  the  latter,  not  the  former  is  meant !  We 
turn  to  the  true  reading,  ftni'xevOipiai  instead 
of  fi'iixaadat,  and  we  notice  its  effect.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  clause  is  changed.  It 
is  not  now  that  the  woman  put  awuy  com- 
mits adultery  by  marrying  '  another,'  so  that 
the  guilt  is  transfelred  from  her  hus1>and  to 
her;  but  it  is  tliat  the  husband,  by  the  very 
act  of  putting  her  away,  has  himself  acted  as 
an  udulterer,  has  committed  a  deed  of  adul- 
tery on  the  wife  whom  he  has  divorced,  has 
made  her  to  suffer  adultery  at  his  hands. 
That  such  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  ia 
clear,  not  only  from  the  word  jiaixtvd^vai, 
which  must  lie  translated  as  a  passive,  but 
from  the  parallel  verse  in  Mark  x.  11, 
'  Whosoever  shall  put  away  hia  wife  aud 
marry  another,'  /tHij^arot  in''  oOtj)i',  that 
is,  '  commttteth  adultery  upon  or  against 
her,'  the  first  wife,  for  that  otlr^  refers  to 
■  her  is  clear  from  the  following  words  which 
ought  to  read,  koI  lav  airi^  iTtuXiiaaaa 
K.T.X.  It  appears  then  that,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  Matt. 
V.  32,  the  act  of  putting  away  a  wife  and 
adultery  ^;ainst  her  or  upon  her  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  another.  When  a  man  puts 
avray  his  wife,  except  for  the  cause  men- 
tioned, it  is  a  testimony  on  his  part  that  he 
is  making  his  relation  to  her  to  be  that  of 
an  adulterer;  when  ho  commits  adultery 
against  her  it  is  putting  her  away.  Both 
are  ipso  facto  4  breaking  of  the  marriage 
bond.  The  inference  is  obvious.  Adul- 
tery by  either  partner  dissolves  the  marries 
and  is  a  justification  of  divorce.  Only  on 
the  ground  tliat  adultery  is  a  legitimate 
cause  of  divorce  can  it  be  said  that  a  man 
who  puts  away  his  wife  for  any  other  cause 
k  b  abrogating  the  marriage  bond  as  an  adul- 
terer, and  is  as  guilty  as  he.  It  is  implied 
therefore  in  the  passage  before  us,  wlion  the 
true  reading  is  adopted,  that  nopveia  docs 
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not  mean  unchastity  before,  but  unchastity 
after  marriage.  The  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
pretation is  false;  and  the  great  doctrine  is 
established  that  divorce  is  unjustifiable  on 
any  other  -groimd  than  adulter}-,  but  is  justi- 
fiable on  that. 

We  tako  next  another  and  a  simpler  case, 
bearing  upon  an  altogether  different  point, 
and  yet  hardly  less  valuable  in  its  own  way. 
The  objection  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
'  the  Jews '  are  HO  often  spoken  of  there  as 
persons  with  vhom  the  writer  has  no  con- 
nection, though,  if  his  Gospel  be  authentic, 
he  was  himself  a  Jew,  is  familiar  to  every 
one.  Here,  it  is  said  in  effect,  is  a  method 
of  speaking  altogether  unprecedented  and 
unnatural;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
earlier  Gospels ;  it  betrays  at  once  the  au- 
tlior's  Gentile  birth ;  no  Jew  could  thus 
have  separated  himself  from  his  people. 
We  turn  to  Matt.  vii.  29,  where  the  evange- 
list, indisputably  a  Jew,  remarks  of  Jesus  at 
the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  for 
He  taught  them  as  one  hai-ing  authority  and. 
not  as  tlie  scribes,' «a5ot;j^;<if  btypaftfiarelg.- 
But  the  true  reading  is  Kai  oiix  (if  i*  T/'o^- 
fiartii  oOtwv,  'and  not  as  their  scribes' — 
the  very  method  of  expression  that  we  find 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  far  more  na- 
tural in  it  when  we  think  either  of  its  date 
or  of  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  was 
penned. 

Our  next  example  shall  have  reference  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  in  our  own  words,  we  shall  give  in  tho 
words  of  Mr.  Burgon.  But  first  let  us  no- 
tice that  the  common  reading  of  Mark  vii. 
19  is,  '  Whatsoever  thing  from  without  en- 
tcrcth  into  the  man  it  cannot  defile  him ; 
because  it  entcreth  not  into  his  heart,  but 
into  the  belly,  and  goetli  out  into  the 
draught,  purging  all  meats,  KoBapd^ov  navra 
rd  (ipwjiara.'  Tlie  raeaninglessncss  of  this, 
to  say  nothing  of  tho  false  transktion  of 
KaBapi^ov,  must  at  once  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  A  true  trai)slation  of  Kadapi^oV, 
however,  would  only  make  the  clause 
still  more  meaningless.  What  says  a 
faithful  criticism  of  the  text!  That  tho 
true  reading  Is  KaSapi^uv,  and  '  that  expres- 
sion,' says  Mr.  Burgon,  'does  really  seem  to 
be  no  part  of  the  l^ivine  discourse,  but  tho 
evangelist's  inspired  comment  on  the  Sa- 
viour's words.'  Our  Saviour  (he  explains) 
by  th^t  discourse  of  Ilis — ipso  facto — '  made 
all  meals  clean.'  How  doubly  striking  a 
statement,  when  it  is  remembered  that  pro- 
bably Simon  I'etcr  himself  was  the  actual 
author  of  it — tho  same  who,  on  the  housetop 
at  Joppa,  had  been  shown  in  a  vision  that 
'God  had  made  clean''  (6  ffedg  iKoddptos) 
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'  all  His  creatures !  '*  Therein  Indeed  con- 
Biats  the  singular  beauty  of  the  reading 
KaOapi^utv,  when  we  look  at  it  in  connection 
with  the  universal  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  that  St  Mark  was  the  'interpreter' 
of  St  TetGr,  We  see  the  apostle,  in  the 
light  of  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
liis  later  life,  looking  hack  upon  the  words 
once  spoken  by  his  Divine  Master  in  regard 
to  eating  meats  with  unwashed  hands.  I]e 
bad  not  understood  thcra  at  the  time.  Now 
he  understands  them  ;  and,  as  lie  quotes  the 
remarkable  declaration  that  outward  things 
cannot  defile  a  man  because  they  enter  not 
into  his  heart,  hut  into  tlie  belly,  and  go  out 
into  the  draught,  he  adds,  'thit  He  said 
making  all  meats  clean,'  We  cannot  for- 
bear adding,  though  foreign  to 


diate 


purpo! 


1,  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 


whether,  in  conformity  with  tho  prineiph 
of  the  rest  of  his  work,  Mr.  Bui^n  is  enti- 
tled to  admit  KaBapi^wv  into  the  text. 

One  other  passage  only  would  we  notice, 
but  that  one  of  great  dogmatic  value,  John 
i.  18.  The  words  of  the  received  text  are, 
■Tke  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  lie  hath  declared  llim,' 
But  the  true  reading  is  most  probably  fuivo- 
ytv^i  Behi  not  A  fiovoysvrfs  vfog.  Of  the  full 
effect  of  this  reading  iipon  the  Cbristology 
of  the  New  Testament  it  is  impossible  as  yet 
to  speak,  for  the  words  must  first  be  accept- 
ed, and  must  have  time  to  work  themselves 
into  the  consciousness  of  Christendom,  be- 
fore we  can  say  in  what  manner  they  will 
influence  the  Church's  method  of  conceiving 
"the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,  and  the  relations 
of  the  difierent  persons  of  the  Godhead. 
This  mnch,  however,  is  obvious,  that  on  the 
one  hand  they  constitute  the  most  striking 
testimony  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus,  and  that  on  the  other  they 
render  a  certain  modification  in  the  sense  of 
Oebe  necessary.  In  the  absolute  and  highest 
Bcnac  of  the  word  Btis  cannot  have  fiuvoyt- 
vi}s  predicated  of  it  It  is  not  divinity 
therefore  in  its  most  absolute  and  remob> 
sense,  not  divinity  exactly  as  it  exists  in  One 
who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  existence,  not 
t,  BeoTtjs  covering  in  every  particular  pre- 
cisely the  same  field  of  thought  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Son  as  when  applied  to  the 
Father,  that  is  here  attributed  to  Jesus.  It 
is  divinity  rather  as  the  necessary  effluence 
of  that  Being  to  whom  we  give  in  its  high- 
est sense  the  name  of  God.  It  is  divinity 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  where  the  preposition  Ik  nmst  be  no- 
ticed as  well  as  the  words  with  which  it  is 
connected,  6e5v  iic  6eov,  ^<i>;  iK  ifturis,  9eiv 
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d^fjdtviv  Ik  Senv  dXTjOiviw  yevvTiBivTa. 
WTiat  tho  text  does  is  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  thought  of  God  as  essentially  expressing 
Ilimself  in  another,  as  doing  this  not  so 
much  by  deliberate  act  as  by  the  very  na- 
ture-of  His  own  being,  so  that  this  other 
shall  be  justly  described  as  '  the  brightness 
of  Ilia  glory  and  the  express  imi^e  of  His 
existence  (vffOiTToioewe)' — Ileb.  i.  3 — eo- 
etemal  therefore  with  Ilimself,  not  created, 
essentially  Divine,  yet  not  so  in  every  respect 
as  Ilimself,  because  though  not  in  order  of 
time,  yet  in  order  of  thought  He  is  after 
llim. '  Further,  how  much  ought  this  read- 
ing to  accomplish  in  bringing  home  to  ua 
the  great  truth  so  powerfully  drawn  out  by 
Mr.  Hutton  in  bis  very  striking  essay  on  the 
Incarnation,  that  God  is  in  His  own  essence, 
and  not  merely  in  relation  to  us,  what  wo 
endeavour  to  express  by  the  word  Father: 

'  We  are  told  by  the  incarnation  something 
of  God's  absolute  and  essential  nature,  some- 
thing which  does  not  merely  describe  what 
He  is  to  ux,  but  what  He  is  in  Himself.  If 
Christ  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  God  ia  in 
deed  and  in  essence  a  Father;  the  social  na- 
ture, the  spring  of  love  is  of  tho  very  essence 
of  the  Eternal  Being  :  the  conimunication  of 
His  life,  the  recii»rocation  of  His  afFection 
dates  from  beyond  time — belongs,  in  other 
words,  to  the  very  being  of  God  ....  Be- 
fore all  worlds  He  was  essentially  the  Fatbnr, 
essentiallj  love,  essentially  something  infinite- 
ly more  than  knowledge  or  power,  essentially 
conimunicating  and  receiving  a  living  aSec- 
tion,  essentially  all  that  thehcart  con  desire.'* 

How  much,  too,  ought  it  to  effect  in  the 
way  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble Christological  speculations  of  the  Conti- 
nent that  the  'Sonship'  of  Christ  begins 
with  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  that  - 
the  conception  of  this  Sonship  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conception  of  the  Logos  in 
Ilia  eternal  pro-existence.  Finally,  though 
speaking  with  much  nesitation,  and  with  a 
profound  sense  both  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  infinite  value  to  the 
Church  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  out  of  this 
one  reading,  when  it  has  taken  thorough 
possession  of  the  minds,  and  bsen  worked 
into  tho  logical  apprehen^on  of  Christians, 
there  may  come  a  closer  bond  of  thought 
between  Trinitarians  and  that  higher  section 
of  Unitarians  who  are  often  not  far  removed 
from  them  in  the  substance  of  their  faith. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent    We  might  have  confined   them  to 
smaller  matters,  and  the  effect  would  hardly 
have  been  diminished,  for  such  matters,  if  ^ 
less  important  individually,  gain  importance 
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by  their  naniber.  They  meet  ds  every- 
where; and  their  combined  value  caDiiot  be 
over-esti mated.  No  great  doctrine  may  be 
involved  in  them ;  but,  under  the  infiuence 
of  correct  reading,  what  freshness,  what 
vivacity,  what  undreamed  of  tnms  of 
tlioDght  appear  to  lis !  The  individuality  of 
the  writers,  their  naivete,  their  simplicity, 
tlieir  abriptnesB,  their  bolilnesa,  como  out  in 
»  way  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 
We  are  almost  in  another  world.  What 
Professoc  Jowett  has  emd  of  Bound  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  is  not  less  true  of  the 
»pplication  of  just  criticism  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  le^i,  'The  Bible  will  still  remain 
nnlikc  any  other  book;  its  beauty  will  be 
freshly  seen,  as  of  a  picture  which  Is  restor- 
ed after  many  ages  to  its  original  state ;  it 
will  create  a  new  interest,  and  make  for  it- 
Klf  a  new  kind  of  authority  by  the  life 
which  is  in  it'*  We  add  only  one  conside- 
ration more,  but  that  a  consideration  which, 
in  judging  of  tlie  point  before  us,  ought  to 
be  distinrtly  borne  in  mind.  These  better 
readings  will  be  translated.  Sooner  or  later 
Uicy  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
mass  of  Christians.  Then  we  shall  sec  their 
power.  There  is  a  vast  ditTercnce  between 
the  clTcct  produced  ^y  &  good  reading  being 
known  to  a  few  students  in  their  closets,  and 
its  finding  its  sphere  of  instruction  or  quick- 
ening or  comfort  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Charch  at  lai^e.  Every  day  we  have  illus- 
tntbn  of  similar  facts.  A  thought  has 
been  long  slumbering  in  onr  minds.  We 
bave  often  dwelt  upon  it,  and  it  has  led  to 
DOlJiing.  We  seo  it  at  last  find  pnblic  ex- 
presrion  from  some  other  source.  From 
that  moment  it  is  another  thought  to  us.  It 
does  not  slumber  now.  It  has  an  empliasis, 
ivitalitv,  a  power  which  it  had  not  before. 
The  half  extinguished  taper  that,  slipped 
alone  into  the  taper-vase,  dies,  when  slipped 
in  among  a  number  of  other  tapers  kindles 
the  whole  into  a  flame.  So  alsp  in  the  ease 
before  us.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
reasonableness  of  expecting  great  results 
from  new  and  better  readings  of  the  New 
Testament  text  that  these  readings,  though 
long  known  to  scholars,  have  produced  little 
effect.  Let  them  be  taken  into,  and  offered 
to  the  world  in,  the  published  text ;  above 
«ll,  let  them  be  translated  into  the  English 
Bible,  and  their  power  will  immediately  be 
felt  as  it  has  not  been  before.  The  deter- 
iDtnation  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  short, 
instead  of  being  a  trifling  thing,  is  precisely 
that  part  of  Biblical  study  which  promises 
to  be  most  rich  in  fruit, 
[f  what  has  now  been  said  be  true,  it  be- 
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comes  all  the  more  important  to  sec  that  the 
principles  upon  which  we  pioceed  in  fixing 
the  text  be  sound ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  change  may  be  made  with  undue  haste; 
and,  on  the  other,  none  be  refused  that  is 
borne  witness  to  by  competent  evidence. 
Two  schools  of  criticism  here  offer  them- 
selves to  our  choice,  and  practically  there 
arc  only  two.  They  arc  represented,  and 
that  with  a  keenness  of  whicti  wc  shall  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  proportional  to  tlio 
interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  by 
Bcvcml  of  the  authors  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Tregellcs 
and  Dr.  Scrivener.  Our  space  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  go  at  length  into  the  argument 
between  these  critics,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
fact  that  the  effort  to  do  so  would  lead  us 
away  from  the  aim  that  we  have  imtnediate- 
ly  in  view.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  state 
their  respective  positions,  and  to  do  so  as  much 
as  possible  in  their  own  words.  We  shall 
then  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  because  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  exponent  of 
views  held  widely  in  this  country  ;  because, 
in  several  works  ranging  over  a  considerable 
period,  he  has  reiterated  his  conclusions  with 
much  confidence  ;  and  because  he  has  lately 
found  a  spirit  of  championship  in  Mr.  Eur- 
gon,  that  shows  liow  far  sucli  studies  are 
from  being  necessarily  only  dialectical  and 
cold.' 

Amidst  the  immense  mass  of  MSS.  known 
to  us,  tlio  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  critic  is  to  determine  which  arc  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  Tregelles'  principle 
then  is,  to  apply  external  tests  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  point,  lie  sees  that  we 
have  in  our  hands  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament made  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
that  of  our  existing  MSS.,  as  iso  citations 
from  tho  New  Testament  in  writings  of  the 


*  It  la  Impoaaiblofor  us  tonameDr.  Scrivener, 
and  tliat  especiallj  at  a  time  when  we  are  about 

to  object  to  principles  strenuouslv  advocated  bj 
hlrn,  without  eipreaainif  our  bigli  admiration  of 
tbe  services  lie  lios  rendered  to  the  Cliureli  of 
Clirist  In  the  department  of  Biblical  criticism. 
For  a  iaag  series  o(  jean  he  has  laboured  Id  tbis 
causa  Willi  a  diligence,  a  faith fulneia,  and  a  coq- 
ecieatiousuess  worlhj  of  it.  The  works  Riven 
bj  bim  to  tbe  world,  the  product  of  tbe  moetei. 
tensive  stadj,  are  modols  of  what  tbe  critical 
student  of  Scripture  bu  to  do.  Tliat  one  whose 
services  are  so  valuable  in  a  department  too 
rarel/  puieued  sbould  be  left  burdened  with  tbe 
cares  of  a  remote  pariih  In  Cornwall,  Instead  of 
being  placed  in  tome  sphere  wbere  he  would 
have  complete  leisure  for  what  be  bas  cbosen  as 
bis  life-work,  seeniB  to  ns  a  reflection  upon  those 
dii^nilaries  and  patroos  of  the  EnRliab  Charch 
who  are  j^enerallj  tbonght  to  have  regard,  in  the 
distribution  of  thulr  eiteosive  patronage,  to 
theological  a" 
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Fathers  that  have  come  down.tousfrom  the 
same  early  age.  No  doubt,  even  here,  an 
dement  of  uncertainty  has  to  be  contended 
with.  The  text  of  versions  and  of  citations 
has  been  affcct«d  by  time  as  well  as  the  text 
of  our  New  Testament  codices  themselves. 
The  editions  of  them  that  liave  been  pub- 
lished are  frequently  unciitica)  and  incorrect. 
We  may  oftan  be  as  uncertain  as  to  the 
rftadings  thoy  presented  at  the  time  when 
the  MSS.  containing  them  appeared,  as  we 
are  with  regard  to  the  readings  that  we 
■would  deduce  from  our  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Still,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  these  chances  of  error,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  certainty  remains  to  enable  ns  to 
decide  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  im- 
portant texts  were  read  at  a  date  much  more 
remote  than  that  from  which  any  MS.  evi- 
dence has  come  down  to  us.  These  texts, 
thus  determined,  become  with  Dr.  TregeMes' 
criteria  of  the  value  of  a  MS.  Do  its  read- 
ings accord  with  them  in  the  main )  It  is  a 
proof  that  that  MS,  possesses  an  ancient  text, 
and  that  it  is  entitled,  so  far  at  least,  to 
tbis  point.  Do 
I  there  is  at  least 
no  proof  that  its  text  is  ancient,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  not  entitled  to  epe.ak 
in  the  same  tones.  Dr.  Trcgelles  would  f  ui^ 
tlier  apply  this  mode  of  dealing  to  versions, 
comparing  them  with  our  oldest  MSS,  and 
with  citations  from  the  early  Fathers,  as  also 
to  citations  from  the  early  Fathers,  compar- 
ing them  with  onr  oldest  MSS.  and  with 
versions ;  '  thns,'  to  use  his  own  words,  '  ob- 
taining a  threefold  cord  of  credible  testimo- 
ny— not,  be  it  remembered,  that  of  witnesses 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  tnistworthy,  be-' 
cause  of  real  or  supposed  antiquity,  but  of 
those  valued  because  their  internal  character 
has  been  vindicated  on  grounds  of  simple 
induction  of  fact.'* 

Such  ii  the  principle ;  it  is  the  result  of 
applying  it  that  is  startling.  It  is  found  as 
a  matter  of  fact  tiiat  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  MSS.  known,  including  nearly  all  the 
cnrsives,  cannot  stand  the  test,  that  a  few 
MSS,  alone  can  do  so.  Aftergiringa  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  Dr.  Trcgelles  aays  ; — 

'  They  all  prove  the  same  point— that  in 
places  in  which  the  more  valuable  ancient 
versions  (or  some  of  them)  agree  in  a  particu- 
lar reading,  or  in  which  such  a  reading  has 
dUtinct  patristic  aatbority,  and  the  mass  of 
M3S.  stand  in  opposition  to  such  a  lection, 
there  arc  certain  copies  wliicli  hahituall;  up- 
hold the  older  reading. 't 

*  '  History  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New 
TesUment,'  p.  150. 
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The  conclusion  is  obvious.  These  'cer- 
tain copies,'  although  few  in  number,  are 
better  witnesses  to  the  state  of  the  ancient 
text  than  the  mass  of  MSS.  exhibiting  diffe- 
rent readings;  and  combining  with  them 
now,  but  for  another  purpose,  the  versions 
and  citations  by  which  their  value  was  prov- 
ed, it  is  impossible,  Dr.  Trcgelles  would 
ui^e,  to  resist  the  inference  that  they  afford 
us  the  most  correct  text  of  the  New  Tcsta- 

'  The  mass  of  recent  MSS.,'  he  aitys,  '  pos- 
sess no  determining  voice  in  a  question 
what  we  should  receive  as  genuine  readings. 
We  are  able  to  take  the/«tii  documents  whose 
evidence  is  proved  to  be  trustworthy,  and 
safely  discard  from  present  consideration  the 
8B-90ths,  or  whatever  ehe  their  numerical 
proportion  may  be.'* 

Or,  in  other  words: —  j 

'  The  ease  would  be  more  correctly  stated  i 

if  it  wcre'claimed  that  the  united  testimonj  | 
of  versions,  Fathers,  and  the  oldest  MSS,  i 
should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  mass  of  ' 
modem  copies,'! 

Dr.  Scrivener  i^in  starts  with  the  asscr-  ■ 
tion  that  the  principles  thus  advocated  by  ' 
Trcgelles  are  tantamount  to  the  shntting  out 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence,  a  pro- 
cedure in  itself  always  objectionable,  but 
rendered  especially  so  in  the  present  case  by  ! 
three  considerations,  to  which  he  attaches 
great  weight: — (1)  Tliat  the  value  of  our 
modem  codices  as  independent  witnesses  it 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  not  degenerate  copies  of  our 
older  MSS.  (2)  That  there  is  every  proba- 
bility  that  these  modem  MSS.  are  copies  of 
MSS.  even  older  than  the  oldest  that  now 
survive.  (3)  That  the  testimony  of  our  an- 
cient codices  is  not  unanimous. 

'In  the  otdinary  concerns  of  socialjife,'  ho 
says, '  one  would  form  no  fa  von  rabl&  estimate 
of  the  impartifllity  of  &  judge  (and  such  eurelj 
is  the  real  pdsition  of  a  critical  editor)  who 
deemed  it  safe  to  discard  unhesrd  eighty-nine 
witnesses  out  of  ninety  that  arc  tendered  to  , 
liim,  unless  indeed  it  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  eighty-nine  had  do  means  of  iufor- 
mation  except  wliat  they  derived  from  the  1 
ninetieth  ;  on  that  supposition,  and  on  that 
supposition  alone,  could  the  judge's  rcputa- 
tion  for  wisdom  or  fairness  be  upheld.'^ 

Again :—  | 

'  It  has  never,  I  think,  been  afGrmed  by  any ' 

one  (Dr.   Trcgelles  would  not  be  sorry  to  I 

affirm  it  if  he  could  with  truth)  that  the  mass 


t  Ibid.  p.  m. 
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e  documents  are  corrupt  copies  of  the 

nnrnts  itiH  extant;  the  fact  has  ac  a  reel;  been 
■uspecteil  hi  &  single  instance,  and  certainly 


niirabl;  express  my  meaning,  but  Isecause  his 
Keoenl  biaa  is  not  quit«  in  favour  of  the  vicire 
I  im  adTocatiDg :— i"  Caterii  paribut,"  he 
obeerves,  "  the  reading  of  an  ancient  cop;  is 
more  likelj'  to  be  authentic  than  that  of  a 
modem  one.  But  the  reading  of  a  more  mo- 
dem copy-  may  be  wore  ancient  than  the 
mding  of  an  ancient  one.  A  modem  cop; 
itself  may  have  been  derived  not  from  an  ex- 
tant one' more  ancient,  but  from  one  atilt 
more  ancient  no  longer  in  exiatence.  And 
thli  untprubably  the  case  in  not  afeie  intlan- 
«!."'  No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  read- 
ings of  cursive  documents  ns  represented  in 
any  tolerable  collation,  without  perceiving 
the  high  piobability  that  Davidson's  account 
o[  them  is  true.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  our 
■rgument  that  the  fact  of  their  being  derived 
from  ancient  sources  now  lost  should  be 
aliUiluAed,  though  internal  evidence  pointa 
Btran^y  to  their  being  so  derived ;  it  is 
ennngli  that  such  an  origin  ia  possible  to 
make  it  at  once  unreasonable  and  unjust  to 
slml  them  out  from  a  "  determining  voice" 
(of  couise,  jointly  with  others)  on  questions 
of  doubtful  reading.'* 

Again,  after  discussing  some  of  the  texts 
brooght  forward  by  Trcgelles  in  snpport-  of 
bis  propositions,  he  goes  on  : — 

'ThosQ  who  have  followed  me  through  this 
prolonged  investigation  will  readily  anticipate 
my  Mply  to  Dr.  Tregelles'  "  st&tement  of  his 
nw."  comprehended  in  the  following  empha- 
tic werds;  "It  is  claimed  that  the  uwiWtes- 
limony  of  versions.  Fathers,  and  the  oldest 
MSS.  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  mass 
of  modem  copies;  and  further,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  few  ancient  MS8.  which  agree 
wilhverBi<ai8  and  Fathers  must  be  such  (frvm 
(Jul  wiy  eirewm»t<in(e)  as  to  make  their  gene- 
ral evidence  the  more  trust  worthy."  Un- 
questionably, I  rejoin,  your  claim  is  reasona- 
ble, it  is  irresistible.  If  you  show  us  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  uncials  jou  prize  as  deservedly 
iiiaintaining  a  variation  from  the  common 
If  xt  which  is  recommended  by  all  the  best 
versions  and  most  ancient  Fathers,  depend 
Dpon  it  we  will  not  urge  against  such  over- 
xhclming  testimony  the  mere  number  of  the 
cursive  copies,  be  they  ever  so  unanimous,  on 
ibe  other  side.'t 

To  a  simitar  purport  Dr.  Scrivener  speaks 
ii  his  latest  expression  of  opinion  otr  tbia 
subject : — 

'^o  living  man  possessed  of  a  tincture  of 
wholarship  would  dream  of  setting  up  testi- 
owiiy  exclusively  mqdem  against  the  "  unani- 
moDs"  voice  of   antiquity.    The  point    on 


•  Intradncfloo  to '  Codes  Au^ensis,'  p.  8. 
I  IMd.  p.  17. 


which  we  insist,  and  find  it  bo  difficult  to  im- 
press upon  Dr.  Tregelles  and  his  allies,  is 
fcriefly  tills — that  the  eridence  of  his ''  ancient 
authorities"  isanythingbut  "    ' 


within  the  narrowest  bounds.'* 

And  once  more — 

'  We  do  not  place  the  more  modem  wit- 
nesses in  one  scale,  the  olderin  the  other,  and 
then  decide  numero  non  ponders  which  shall 
prevail ;  we  advocate  the  use  of  th^  cursive 
copies  ])rincipally,  and  indeed  almost  exclu- 
sively, where  the  ancient  codices  are  at  vari- 
ance ;  and  if,  in  practice,  this  shall  be  found 
to  amount  to  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  youn- 
ger witnesses,  it  isuccausc,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  the  elder  will  not  agree, 't 
.  From  these  paes^es  tlie  following  princi- 
ples of  the  school,  represented  by  Dr.  Scriv- 
ener, may  be  gathered : — 

(1.)  That  the  modern  MSS,  arc  in  many 
particulare  the  representativea  of  &ti  ancient 
text  that  has  been  handed  down  by  them 
and  by  them  alone,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
aie  to  l>%conBlantly  consulted. 

(2.)  That  the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
them  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not examine  them  without  seeing  that  they 
are  not  degenerate  copies  of  our  older  MSS., 
but  that  ther  possess  an  independent  charac- 
ter, and  are  marked  by  features  peculiar  to 
tliemselvcB. 

(3.)  That,  notwithstanding  this,  ancient 
testimony  to  any  reading  is  conclusive  wliere 
it  is  unanimous,  or  nearly  so  ;  but,     ■ 

(4.)  That  such  ancient  testimony  is  never, 
or  very  rarely,  unanimous,  and  that,  when 
it  is  not,  the  mass  of  modern  MSS.  ought 
to  bo  called  in  to  give  final  decision, 

Thc'practical  result  of  these  principles  ia 
that  in  almost  every  case  where  we  nave  a 
contested  reading  we  shall  hare  to  follow  the 
modem  MSS.  and  that  the  text  ultimately 
adopted  by  us  will'differ  materially  from  tlie 
ancient  text  preserved,  either  in  any  one 
ancient  MS.  or  in  all.  We  make  one  or 
two  observations  upon  the  whole  question, 
without  taking  up  the  four  principles  above 
noticed  in  their  order. 

I. — The  position  assigned  on  Dr.  Scrive- 
ner's system  to  the  cursives  is  one  to  which 
they  have  no  rightful  claim.  It  is  at  once  ■ 
conceded  that  they  may,  in  many  instances, 
preserve  an  ancient  and  true  reading  that, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  has  little 
or  no  evidence  from  the  ancient  MSS.  them- 
selves. Butthequostion  immediately  arises, 
how  are  we  to  know  when  this  occurs  ?    The 
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mere  fact  that  the  ancionLi  arc  divided,  as 
we  shall  for  the  preBcnt  suppose  them  to  be, 
is  no  proof  that  the  reading  presented  by  the 
iDodcros  is  entitled  to  our  acceptance.  It 
may  be,  but  we  must  have  evidence  of  some 
kind  to  assure  ns  that  it  is.  Tlkat  it  has 
come  down  to  as  in  a  very  large  number  of 
the  moderns,  does  not  by  itself  constitute 
such  proof  as  we  require.  It  might  do  so 
could  it  be  shown  that  these  moderns  had,  in 
all  probability,  banded  down,  each  in  its  own 
independent  way,  a  text  once  used  in  widely 
separated  quarters  of  the  world,  were  they 
in  other  words  not  only  independent  of  onr 
ancieuts,  but  also  independent  of  one  anolker. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
fact  Their  close  agreement  in  a  i-ast  num- 
ber of  particulars  is  evidence  that  they  must 
have  bad  a  common  qrigin.  On  no  other 
principle  is  it  possible  to  explain  that  unwi- 
mity  which  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
amount  of  divergence  exhibited  bytheir  an- 
cient compeers.  Tliose  who  advocate  their 
claims  make  much  of  the  circumstance  that, 
long  before  onr  oldest  MSS.  were aiwri  Item, 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  and  that  this,  and  not 
alone  the  carelessness  with  which  MSS.  were 
writt«n,  a  carelessness  of  which  our  oldest 
MSS.  display  numerous  and  indisputable 
marks,  is  the  explanation  of  the  divergence 
of  tho  latter  from  one  another.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  right.  But  how  then  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  our  modern  MSS,  ex- 
hibit not  so  much  divergence  as  singular 
^^ementf  If  they  all  hoie  ijidependent 
witness  to  ancient  readings,  they  would  also 
bear  witness  to  the  confusion  that  marked 
ancient  times,  and  out  of  which  the  varieties 
of  the  others  arose.  Why  is  it  that  they  do 
not  t  There  is  only  one  answer  to  be  given. 
They  have  sprung  from  a  common  source. 
Similar  influences  of  one  kind  and  another 
have  made  them  what  they  are.  They  con- 
stitute a  ^ro«p.  Even  although,  therefore,  wc 
allow  that  they  may  have  been  copied  from  an 
ancient  text,  of  which  every  ancient  represen- 
tative has  been  lost,  even  although  they  may 
be  possessed  of  a  higher  character  than  that 
of  being  degenerate  representatives  of  any 
of  the  older  MSS.  in  our  hands,  it  is  yet  ob- 
vious that,  in  reckoning  up  our  authorities, 
they  must  be  estimated  as  one.  Tlicy  are 
not  the  '  eighty-nine  witnesses  out  of  ninety' 
tendered  to  a  judge  by  discarding  whom  the 
judge  betra;^s  his  partiality,  unless  it  be  '  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  eighty-nine  had  no 
means  of  information,  except  what  they  de- 
rived from  the  ninetieth."*    They  are  rather, 
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speaking  generally,  the  ninety  who  have  all 
been  instructed  by  the  same  informant  be- 
fore they  appear  in  court.  Itat  they  are 
numerous  adds  in  conseouerfce  no  weight  to 
their  tes'imony.  They  are  so  evidently  con- 
nectiid  with  one  another  that  the  thought  of 
their  nvmber  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  laid 
aside  not  only,  for  that  it  must  be  so  here  is 
not  denied,  when  they  are  in  opposition  to 
all  our  old  authorities,  but  in  respect  to  the 
readings  considered  in  themselves  that  are 

firesented  by  them.  A.fter  we  have  separated 
lom  their  mass  the  few  that  we'know  ta 
contain  an  ancieut  text,  the  rest  can  be  re- 
garded, on  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
as  no  more  than  witnesses  to  another  aDcient 
text  contained  in  them  alone. 

Let  us  allow  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  they  are  so.  The  great  1>ody 
of  the  cursives  now  form  a  group  testifying 
to  a  particular  reading  about  which  our  old- 
est authorities  are  disagreed.  Wc  ui^  that 
tlieir  relation  to  this  disagreement  is  entire- 
ly different  from  that  asserted  for  them  by 
their  defenders.  They  are  only  one  aatbo- 
rity,  not  ancient  in  form,  but,  bv  the  suppo- 
sition, and  as  regards  the  reailing  in  ques- 
tion, ancient  in  substance.  Viewed  in  the 
most  ^vourablc  light  they  can  only  take  rank 
along  with  our  ancients,  occupy  the  aaine 
platform,  and  be  entitled  to  tho  same  juivi- 
leges  as  each  of  them.  To  regard  theni  as 
a  make-weight,  that  may  be  thrown  into  OBt 
of  the  scales  of  a  balance  held  in  equilibrium 
by  our  divided  older  MSS., 'is  to  put  them  in 
an  altogether  singular  and  anomalous  posi- 
tion. '  And  the  anotnaly  is  the  greater  wlion 
we  consider  that  this  equilibrium  is  not  al- 
ways produced  by  the  same  old  MSS.  being 
in  eacli  of.two  scales.  Oiiesuch^lS.  ianow 
in  one  scale,  now  in  another,  m  will  be  witii 
B  gainst  A,  C,  D,  when  we  are  examining 
to-day.  To-morrow  their  relative  position 
will  be  altered ;  A  will  have  joined  B, 
and  K  will  be  in  the  scale  with  C  and  U 
Thus,  in  Luke  vi.  1,  K  B  and  L  omit  the 
word  ievrepiinpiitTtfi,  while  A,  C,  and  D 
support  it.  In  the  same  verse  A  joins  M*B 
and  L  in  omitting  the  ruv  hciose  ffnopifxvp, 
while  C  and  D  keep  together,  and  along 
with  K^  retain  the  article.  In  both  cxan>- 
ples,  and  looking  at  the  older  MSS.  stmply 
as  old,  there  is  a  tolerably  equal  conflict  of 
authorities,  and  the  scales  are  filled  in  each 
case  pretty  much  by  the'  same  weights. 
When  wc  pass  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  things  are  changed.  M  which 
had  gone  with  B  and  L  in  the  first  verse, 
now  opposes  them  by  reading  'naptrrijpovv 
instead  of  napeTrpuviTo,  the  reading  of  A, 
B,  D,  and  L ;  while  in  tlie  same  verse  B  also 
forsakes  its  old  companions,  and  reads  Oepa- 
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muOM,  X,  A,  D,  and  L  reading  Sepa-neiei. 
In  tbe  case  of  the  litst  two  readings,  then, 
the  weights  in  our  scalea  are  ottered.  Upon 
nb>t  reasoRAblc  ground  shall  it  be  maintain- 
ed that  the  body  of  our  cursive  MSS.  shall 
interpose  id  all  these  cases  to  turn  the  scales 
one  *sy  or  another,  and  this,  though  the 
effect  vrill  be  that  they  will  decide  against  B 
in  the  first  mentioned,  with  B  in  the  last 
mentioned  readings  !  Why  shall  they  h&ve 
1  right  to  keep  out  of  the  confusion,  Iq  loolc 
down  upon  it  from  a  serene  height,  to  wait 
till  tbe  perplexity,  however  ditferent  the 
csDSM  that  have  prodnced  it,  is  complete, 
and  then  to  step  in  and  detnde  the  matter  as 
the;  please?  They  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  contest.  Whatever  cliums  they  may 
have  they  have  no -claim  to  be  &  Deut  ex 
DUKAi'na^^tbeinselves  free  from  the  stru^lc 
of  life,  and  only  stooping  from  their  throne 
to  put  an  end  to  it  with  final  and  deciaive 
Toice.  We  might  quite  as  well  ask  that  this 
Brivilcge  should  b»?rescrved  for  K,  or  for  B. 
cither  of  them  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
.  Bct  aside  for  a  time,  and,  when  all  our  other 
aatborities,  modems  included,  had  left  us 
eqaslly  balanced,  be  brought  in  to  make  the 
one  scale  heavier  than  tue  other.  It  is  a 
miMpprehension  of  tbe  part  to  be  acted  by 
critical  authorities  when  any  ono  of  them 
whatever  has  the  permanent  place  of  peace- 
maker assigned  to  it.  Yet  such  is  practical- 
ly the  place  given  to  the  cursives  by  the 
■chool  whose  views  wo  are  engaged  in  com- 
bating. Nothing  elsO'Can  be  meant  by  such 
words  as  these—'  Where  the  oldest  anthori- 
liet  really  agree  we  accept  their  united  tes- 
timony as  practically  conclusive ; '  our  de- 
(ign  is  'to  employ  tEeir  (the  cursives)  con- 
fessedly secondary  evidence  in  those  num- 
berless instances  where  tlieir  elder  brethren 
we  hopelessly  at  variance.'* 

Not  only,  however,  is  a  wrong  place  of 
apparent  honour  thus  assigned  to  these 
^ISS.,  they  are  dcpKvcd,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  a  case,  of  tbe  real  regard  that  may 
be  due  to  them.  Why  should  their  evi- 
dence be  called  'secondary '  aa  if  it  were  al- 
ways and  necessarily  so!  Why  should  any 
one  Dot '  deem  it  safe,  except  perhaps  in  very 
exceptional  instances,  to  adopt  as  true  a 
fowling  of  the  cursives,  for  wliich  but  slen- 
der ancient  authority,  or  none,  can  be  pro- 
daced  1  'f  It  is  difficnlt  to  understand  clcar- 
1;  what  is  meant  by  '  secondary  evidence,' 
«  why  this  particular  evidence  should  be  so 
ealled.    If  the  cursives  give  evidence  at  all 
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they  must  ^vo  it  a."  primary  cvidawce ;  and 
surely  the  claim  put  forth  on  their  behalf, 
that  they  are  independent  witnesses  to  an 
ancient  text,  implies  that  their  evidence  is 
primary.  Their  friends  too  are  well  aware 
that  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
ancients  draws  a  distinction  between  some 
of  the  cursives  and  others,  rejecting  no 
doubt  the  greater  number,  but  accepting  a 
few  as  hardly  lees  valuable  than  our  oldest 
nncials.  Is  this  distinction  to  be  disallmv- 
ed }  Are  these  few  to  be  cast  back  into  the 
great  mass  from  which  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and  to  be  spoken  of  as  only  able  to 
give  'secondary  evidence'?  Whatisallow- 
ed  to  these  may,  for  aught  we  know  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  just  privilege  of  all,  and 
to  treat  them  therefore  at  once  as  '  seconda- 
ry '  is  to  them  an  injustice.  ,  Again,  we  fail 
to  see  the  principle  upon  whicli  defenders 
of  the  cursives  say  that  it  is  unsafe  to  accept 
a  reading  of  theirs  supported  by  '  slender 
ancient  authority  or  none.'  It  is  questiona- 
ble whether,  before  having  submitted  tlie 
cursives  to  a  trial  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak,  they  have  any  right  to  say  this.  It 
often  happens  that,  when  we  deal  with  the 
ancient  MSS.  alone,  the  verdict  of  a  very 
slender  minority  is  entitled  to  preference. 
Surely,  if  in  such  a  case  the  ma«s  of  cursives 
can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  tbe  argument 
is  at  least  strengthened.  But,  whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  why  should  this  statement  como 
from  the  quarter  from  which  we  find  it 
coming  i  There  it  ought  to  be  held  that 
cursives,  representing  older  MSS.  that  have 
perishe»l,  are  always  entitled  to  come  for- 
ward and  contest  the  ground  with  the  older 
that  survive. 

There  seems  to  be  a  secret  consciousness 
that  they  cannot  do  this,  llence  the  creat- 
ing for  them  of  that  unsatisfactory  position 
into  which  -they  am  put,  that  of  arbitrating 
between  contending  parties.  It  is  designed 
to  do  them  honour  when  they  are  thus  told 
that  they  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  tbe 
case  of  a  division,  but  it  does  uot  affect  the 
end.  The  true  honour  is  to  allow  them  to 
give  their  voice  while  the  arguments  on 
either  side  are  led,  so  that  they  may  if  pos- 
sible prevent  that  equality  of  division  wliich 
it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid. 

II. — The  cursive  MSS.  upon  this  system 
escape  a  trial  to  which  we  are  bound  to  sub- 
ject every  MS,,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
before  fixing  the  valne  to  be  assigned  to  it. 
There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  MSS.  cling 
to  them  because  they  are  ancient,  and  it  is 
.astonishing  how  hard  it  seems  to  be  to  dissi- 
pate this  Illusion.  Even  Mr.  Burgon  yields 
to  it  When,  in  his  work  on '  The  Last  iVelv^ , 
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Vereea  rf  St.  Mnrk,'  he  imngi lies  his '  unpre- 
judiced student '  weigliing  the  merits  of  Co- 
dices K  and  B,  nnd  being  willing  to  suspend 
his  judgment  of  condemnation,  it  is  upon 
the  ground  that '  tlie  two  oldest  copies  of 
the  Gospels  in  eiistenoe  are  entitled  to  great 
reverence  becauie  of  their  high  antiquity. 
The;  must  be  allowed  a  most  patient,  motit 
unprejudiccil,  most  respectful,  nay,  a  most 
indulgent  hearing ;'  and  then  lie  adds,  '  But 
when  all  this  has  been  freely  accorded, 
no  intelligible  principle  can  more  be  claimed 
for  any  two  MSS.  in  the  world,'  as  if  more 
were  nsked  !  Again,  denouncing  what  hi 
terms  '  the  co-ordinate  primacy,  claimed  for 
Codejt  B  and  Codex  tt,  he-  exclaims,  '  The 
text  of  the  sacred  deposit  is  far  too  precious 
a  tiding  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  irrational,  or 
at  least  a  supemtitioas  devotion  to  two  MSS., 
simply  because  they  may  possibly  be  older  by 
a  hundred  years  than  any  other  we  possess.'* 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
idea  given  utterance  to  in  such  words.  The 
value  of  these  MSS.  is  not  upheld  because 
they  are  ancient,  but  because  they  are  good. 
And  what  is  a  good  MS.  f  To  answer,  an 
ancient  one  and  the  more  ancient  the  better, 
is  so  small  a  part  of  the  reply  that  one  may 
well  hesitate  before  saving  so  at  all.  It  is 
no  doubt  tn<k  that,  looking  only  at  the  ordi- 
naiT  chances  of  eormption,  it  is  likely  that 
a  MS.  of  the  fourth  ccntnry  will  have  suffer- 
ed less  than  one  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh.  It 
is  the  product  of  fewer  transcriptions,  and 
wc  may  therefore  infer  tliat  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  fewer  alterations.  But  we  are  met 
here  by  th«  fact  formeriy  alluded  to,  that  at 
n  date  older  than  the  oldest  of  our  MSS,  the 
text  was  notoriously  uncertain  and  corrupt. 
Mere  antiquity,  therefore,  does  not  neoessa- 
riiy  make  a  good  MS.  It  may  have  been 
copied  from  a  bad  one.  It  may  have  been 
carelessly  copied.  Something  teore  than 
antiquity  is  necessary  to  make  it  good,  and 
that  is,  that  its  readings  be  good.  What  arc 
good  readings,  again,  can  only  be  determin- 
ed by  taking  into  consideration  partly  the 
-external  evidence  supplied  by  MSS.,  ver- 
sions, and  citations,  where  that  evidence  is 
tolerably  unauimous,  and  partly  internal  cri- 
teria, such  as  a  good  meaning,  conformity  to 
the  gener^  mode  of  expression  adopted  by 
the  writer,  accordance  with  his  known  style 
of  thought,  together  with  various  others 
that  force  themselves  upon  the  critic  in  the 
prosecution  of  hts  task.  From  these  sour- 
ces combined  wc  learn  that  in  the  eariiest 
age  of  Christianity  a  particular  number  of 
texts  were  read  in  a  particular  way.     We 


turn  to  our  MRS,,  and  if  they  present  these 
readings,  and  at  the  same  time-no  positive 
evidence  (^inst  themselves,  they  are  good ; 
good,  however,  not  becanse  they  may  te  an- 
cient, but  becanse,  taking  into  account  all 
the  varied  evidence  posseiised  by  us,  wc  find 
that  they  meet  the  demands  of  that  e^'idence, 
and  by  their  correspondence  with  it  establish 
their  claim  on  our  regard.  Nor,  let  it  be 
noted,  are  they  only  good  for  these  particular 
texts,  they  are  genarallj  good.  For  snrelj 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  proved  value  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  texts,  and  these  cha- 
racteristic ones,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of 
a  MS.  in  general.  l*roved  veracity  in  a  wit- 
ness upon  many  points  is  a  reason  not  only 
why  we  should  believe  him  upon  these 
points,  bnt  why  we  should  accept  him  as  a 
generally  credible  witness.  Let  us  refuse  to 
acknowledge  this  prioeiple,  and  an  impor- 
tant law  of  evidence  is  overthrowri. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  ui^d 
upon  those  who  look  With  suspicion  upon 
the  partiality  shown  by  I>r.  Tiegelles,  for 
example,'  to  ancient  MSS.,  and  who  consi-. 
der  this  an  unreasonable  one-sidedness,  that 
the  preference  rest«  in  but  an  extrcmeli 
small  degree  upon  the  fact  that  these  MS& 
are  ancient.  They  happen  to  be  so,  but  the 
reason  why  they  arc  preferred  is  that,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  possessed  by  us  as 
t-o  the  Antciiicene    text  of  Scripture  they 

kc  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  text 

in  is  made  by  the  most  of  those  later  than 
themselves.  Accordingly,  there  are  cursives, 
such  as  I,  33,  69,  that,  because  they  stand 
nearly  the  same  tests  as  these,  are  held  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  value  ;  that  is,  three  MS& 
of  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  fourteenth 
centuries  respectively  arc  consulted  with 
nearly  the  same  confidence  aa  those  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth. 

Things  being  so  with  w^rd  to  the  oldest 
MSS.,  it  will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  tests 
applied  to  them  must  in  fairness  be  applied 
also  to  the  modems.  If  age  alone  does  not 
make  a  good  >fS,  neither  does  youth.  Nor 
Id  even  the  fact  of  a  hundred  witnesses 
coming  forward  to  prove  a  point  «ave  us 
from  the  necessity  of  investigating  in  each 
particular  case  whether  or  not  the  witness 
good  one.  If  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  tlie  hundred  are  all  good  certainly 
their  evidence  ought  to  be,  and  would  by 
most  men  be  held  to  be,  conclusive  on  the 
point  at  issue.  But  this  '  reason  to  be- 
lieve' is  what  we  must  ask.  Their  gene- 
ral credibility  must  be  tried  by  tests  which 
every  judge  applies.  If  they  stand  the 
tests  they  have  a  just  claim  to  be  listen- 
ed to.  If  they  do  not,  they  must  be 
rejected,  however  numerous.    Not  can  the 
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admUsion  of  the  fact  that  our  modem  MS8. 
are  not  bad  copies  of  oar  present  ancients, 
or  tbat  they  may  represent  a  MS.  of  an  ear- 
lier age  better  than  tiny  of  the  latter  now 
existing,  fiave  thein  from  the  trial  to  which 
their  more  Kiicient  brethren  were  exposed. 
Thej  may,  as  compared  with  the  old  uncials, 
have  iodividilal  character,  they  may  repre- 
>ent  a  i>areDtage  of  remote  antiquity.  These 
things  arc  possible.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  they  may  be  copies  of  bad  old  uncials, 
that  their  own  character,  even  though  indivi- 
dual, may  be  bad.  Wo  urge  only  that  they 
mnst  be  tested.  If  they  stand  the  test,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  modem  does  not 
injure  their  value.  It  may  be  their  misfor- 
tune ihat  they  were  born  in  a  late  age,  but 
it  is  Dot  their  fault.  If  they  can  establish 
their  claims  to  be  good,  let  them  take  their 
places  as  witnesses  whose  evidence  may 
counterbalance  that  of  any  witnesses  however 
old.  If  they  cannot  do  so  let  them  be  re- 
moved. 

r"'  Uuless  these  principles  bo  admitted,  the 
whole  science  of  which  we  speak  becomes 
mere  empiricism.  We  shall  be  driven  about 
on  a  sea  of  uncertainties  without  pitbar  com- 
pass or  rudder.  A  rague  internal  sentiment 
as  to  what  is  right  or  what  is  Wrong  will,  in 
innumerable  instances,  be  our  only  guide, 
and  we  shidl  end  in  constructing  a  text 
«hich,  however  it  may  approve  itself  to  our 
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feeling  of  what  ought  to  be,  will  have  the 
mo^t  trustworthy  evidence  of  antiquity 
against  it.  Again,  therefore,  we  must  urge 
that  before  any  raodam  MS.  is  available  as 
an  important  authority  in  the  formaUon  of 
the  New  Testament  text,  it  must  be  tested 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  older  are. 
When  the  advocates  of  the  cursives  admit 
this,  we  shall  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  at 
one  witli  them.  They  have  not  done  it  yet, 
and  why  they  have  not  done  it  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

III. — Tlie  want  of  unanimity  in  our  older 
MSS.  is  BO  stated  by  the  school  of  which 
we  speak,  as  to  convey  an  exaggerated  and 
therefore  false  impression.  That  these  MSS. 
do  not  keep  continuously  together  is  most 
certain,  but  that  they  arc  perpetually  chang- 
ing about  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  us  totally 
uncertain  what  reading  to  adopt,  and  to  ne- 
cessitate the  bringing  in  of  the  mass  of  the 
cursives  in  order  to  render  a  decision  pos- 
sible, is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  ease. 
Wc  take  a  chapter  of  the  Gospels  to  teat  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  we  choose 
at  random  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  According  to  Scrive- 
ner's last  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament, 
the  following  readings  in  that  ch^ter  are 
disputed.  The  evidence  is  from  Tisclicn- 
dorf,  and  we  select  only  what  is  necessary 
for  our  purpose*: — 

other  aide. 


T.  1,    Omit  or  insert  i  before  IijooCf 

S.B 

, 

ACDL 

(curs.) 

„       inupa;  or  isr/pe 

K  B  C»  D  L 

AC- 

(cUIfl.) 

„      Omit  or  insert  jkoi 

B,BC-DL 

AC 

(curs.) 

„       Ira  or  li'a  Koi 

(,  ABC»D 

C*L 

(curs.) 

„      Omit  or  insert  am 

»BC* 

A  C*  D  Or.  L 

(cura.) 

«BC 

{can.} 

ADL 

T.4.    TtAtuJaac  OT  Itc'A 

kABCL 

D 

■(curs.) 

V.  6.     liuKoi;  or  diiuKuc 

(,ABD 

CL 

(curs.) 

„       Hoi  teal  or  Jto/ioi 

kCDL 

<curs:) 

B 

„       HuKOf  or  SUoKiK 

K  ABDL 

C 

(cure,) 

„      rrr^Koi-or -aail 

BDL 

AC 

(curs.) 

kcdl 

(cntB.) 

AB 

.,      ri-iv  or  loTi^ 

HBCL 

AD 

v.S.     fiuKHC  oi  iiiuKa( 

ABCD 

kL 

(cura.) 

„      IU3?Tt  or  omit  koI  lyiHjaai/ 

K'  B  C  L 

(curs.) 
s  not  apply. 

H-ADJ 

V.  11.    otKiTIOToiK   iTi 

Evidence  doe 

„       tiToi  or  avToi 

C  D  Qr.  !, 

(cura.) 

kB 

„      Kiyi  or  KoJ  lyii 

kBC«DL 

AC 

(curs.) 

„          ^  OT  OVi 

kBcl 

(most  cura.) 

D' 

..      koOCk  or  KoSiK  «<^ 

K  A  B'  C  D  L 

<cuts.) 

B" 

V.  12.  Omit  or  insert  Iv  t^  .w/iy 

[,BC»DL 

AC 

(cnrs.) 

,.      voroOt 

„      Insert  or  omit  mi  before  ifi)uiia 

BC"I, 

ACD 

(curs.) 

»BC-L 

A  C  D  Or. 

(curs.) 

V.  13.  foarmc  or  airwV 

kAB      . 

CBL 

(curs.) 

V.  Ifl.  o/iK  t'lai  before  or  after  t,  t.  «. 

sABCDL 

(cura.) 

V.  17.  Omit  or  insert  trov 

K-  A  B  t-  D 

R'C 

(cars.) 

V.  19.  Insert  or  omit  fyH 

BCDL 

(cura.) 

kA 

„      iaiv  before  or  after  Koi  airol 

»ABC»DL 

C 

(ears.) 

V.  30.  iriarnwrui.  or  ,u,rn«6vTwv 

»ABCD»Gr 

L  (most  cura.) 

D- 

V.  21.  ffir,p  or  ^arljp 

»ACI, 

(curs.) 

BD 

..      Omit  or  insert  Ev 

BC*D 

mACL 

(cura.) 

„       turrtmi  or  -an 

»"BC» 

(,'ACDL 

(curs.) 
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Kciv^  or  Kal  kyU 

nBC"D 

AC- 

(curs.) 

ttBCL 

(cure. 

AD 

Omit  or  inaert  ta/tco 

(K»)  B  C  D  L 

j,<AC- 

(cni) 

Omit  or  insert  « 

ui  before  Ua 

BCDL 

A 

(cora.) 

»CDL 

(cnri.) 

AB 

T^t",^'"'^'' 

»BD 

ACL 

(iJurs.) 

&6utoi  or  l6uK 

>,BCDL 

(curs.) 

A 

»ACDI. 

(many  cura. 

B 

(maur  can.) 

nar^p  or  (rar^p 

»CD 

(cura. 

AB         . 

V.25. 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  better 
than  any  mere  numberiiifr  of  times  that  cer- 
tain MSS.  are  found  together,  the  correctness 
of  our  Btatcineiit  that  the  ancient  MSS.  arc 
not  so  hopelessly  at  variance  after  all.  Yet 
it  may  be  just  worth  noticing  that  th«  two 
codices,  whose  supremacy  the  defenders  of 
the  cursives  arc  chiefly  deshous  to  over- 
throw, M  and  B,  go  together  twenty-eight 
times,  and  oppose  each  other  only  eleven 
times  out  of  thirty-nine ;  that  D  opposes  tt  and 
B  when  combined  only  nine  times ;  that  L 
opposes  the  same  combination  nine  times, 
and  joinsK  and  S,  or  B  alone  where  K  is  not 
available  for  our  purpose,  nineteen  times. 
Only  in  four  various  readings  out  of  forty- 
one  in  all,  in  the  first  mentioned  in  verse  6, 

Markii 


ii.2fl.   c;(<apni/«iror  or  Jtpltrwjf 

»  B  L  C»  vid.  D 

AC 

V.  12.  Omit  0 

r  insert   ra  <i^op- 

nj/iora 

kBCL 

AD 

V.  24.  Omit  or 

inaert  roic  aKovoo- 

oiv 

R  4  C  D  L 

A 

.  21.  Omit  or 

insert    upoc   riv 

CTUVjAv 

kBCD 

A 

ii.  4.   Omit  o 

insert  ^idojia^. 

kBDL 

AC 

ii.  as.  Omit  0 

t  Insert  Sron  o^o- 

OTuaii 

^BCDL 

A 

iii.  14.  Omit 

6r  inaert  ri  i^ffiv 

tPirfl  4bi>u>J.  rot)  irpo^rou 

StBDL 

A 

the  second  in  verse  31,  the  first  in  verse  21, 
and  that  of  verse  35,  does  it  seem  that  there 
would  be  the  slightest  reason  to  call  in  the 
cursives,  because  the  ancicut  evidence  vas 
pretty  equally  divided ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  to  mark  that  in  all  the  four  they 
would  decide  with  m  against  B. 

If  the  illustration  thus  afforded  of  the 
point  before  us  is  not  enough,  we  may  take 
even'  the  cases  selected  by  Dr.  Serircner  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  'Codex  Augienus' 
to  prove  the  opposite.  In  order,  however, 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  as  to  their  cfiect, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  tabulate  them,  mid, 
inasmuch  as  we  arc  speaking  of  MSS.  alooe, 
to  note  only  the  readings  of  the  leading  ud- 
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Such  are  Dr.  Scrivener's  examples  ad- 
duced to  illustrate,  inter  alia,  the  want  of 
harmony  among  our  aucient  MSS.,  and  the 
propriety  therefore  of  making  our  appeal  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  cursives.  We  leave 
them,  separated  from  the  many  other  facts 
with  which,  for  other  purposes,  they  are  as- 
sociated in  his  pages,  to  make  their  own 
impression  on  our  readers.  If  they  have 
any  acquaintance  with  MSS.,  they  will  cer- 
tainly allow  that  the  amount  of  harmony  is 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Through  almost  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth  chapter  of  St  John,  and  of  these 
seven  passages  from  St.  Mark,  the  text  can 
be  easily  determined  without  looking  at  the 
cursives.  There  is  no  such  want  of  unani- 
mity as  to  make  it  necessary  to  call  them  in. 
If  they  arc  to  be  called  in  at  all,  and  we 
fully  allow  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  it  must 
be  for  a  purpose  totally  different  from  that 
assigned  them  by  their  ablest  defender.  It 
must  not  be  to  decide  a  controversy  among 
aucient  authorities  that  cannot  be  settled 


without  them — for  here  such  a  oontrovcrBy 
scarcely  exists — but  to  take  their  place  as  an 
independent  group  of  witnesses,  who  eliall 
prove  as  others  do  their  claim  to  be  heard, 
and  shall  then  have  their  evidence  weighed 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  proceedings. 

In  reality,  however,  this  whole  scheme  of 
coQUting  the  number  of  ancient  witnesses 
on  either  aide  of  a  disputed  reading,  and 
then  bringing  in  the  modem  MSS.  to  decide 
the  matter  where  there  is  disagreement, 
proceeds  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  fuuetion 
of  the  Biblical  critic.  That  function  is  not 
to  count  heads  in  opposing  groups.  It  ia 
to  inquire,  as  far  as  opportunity  allows,  irtto 
the  history  of  each  separate  reading.  lie 
has  a  certain  phenomenon  before  bini,  and 
be  has  to  account  for  it  He  has  not  merely 
to  say,  K,  B,  D,  and  L  read  ao  and  so;  A 
and  C  read  otherwise ;  four  are  better  than 
two ;  I  decide  for  the  former.     He  has,    if 

Sissible,  to  explain  how  the  variety  arose. 
e  has  to  test  the  value  of  his  MSS.,  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  reference  to  the  par- 
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licnlsr  part  of  the  New  Testament,  a  text 
of  vbicD  be  may  be  examiaii)^.  He  hae  to 
weigh  the  evidence  in  tbe  light  of  many 
considerations  applicable  to  each  MS.,  even 
u>  each  section  of  a  MS.,  alooe;  and  to 
find,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  key  of  alf  existing 
ruudoDS.  That  key  is  the  reading  he  will 
then  adopt  Hence  it  is  that  he  will  off«n 
follow  three  against  fonr,  two  against  fire, 
or  eTBR  sometimes  one  against  sis,  a  prO' 
u«ding  that  would  be  totally  illegitimate 
eicept  upon  sDch  a  wide  basis  of  considera- 
tioBS  as  that  now  referred  to,  yet  a  proceed- 
lag  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all  intelli- 
gent criticism. 

IV. — Too  much  importance  is  attached, 
upon  tbe  system  we  are  examining,  to  the 
fact  that  the  modern  MS8.  are  not  degene- 
mte  descendsnte  of  oar  present  uncials. 
Hose  who  depend  mainly  on  the  latter  are 
not  bonnd  to  show  that  they  are.  There  is 
indeed  one  thing  that  they  onght  to  be 
able  to  show,  not  perfectly,  because  the  best 
t«rt  that  can  be  fonned  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  original  text,  but  imperfectly 
md  in  measure,  that  the  cnrsivea  are  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  text  finallij 
adopted  by  thmi.  If  this  text  be  true  they 
mast  be  so  ;  and  to  show  hoie  they  are  so, 
to  eihibit  the  process  by  which  the  degene- 
racy took  place,  to  explain  in  what  manner 
they  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  is  like 
the  converse  operation  by  which  we  test 
the  correctness  of  an  arithmetical  account 
b  w  far  as  we  can  show  this  we  have  a 
freab  proof  that  we  are  right,  and  it  often 
(Ml  be  shown.  To  return,  for  example,  to 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St  John.  In 
rerse  1,  the  mass  of  cursives  insert  h  before 
'li^ipiif,  owing  to^  the  constant  tendency  of 
scribes  to  completeness  and  defiuiteness  of 
rtalcment  'Ettol/ioc  ifmv  is  changed  into 
h&lj-i  Kttl  etirev  under  the  influence  of  the 
immediately  preceding  iXaXr^uEv.  The 
Kribe  has  the  one  aorist  in  his  mind,  and  he 
nittirally  follows  it  np  with  the  other.  In 
the  came  verse  a  Koi  slips  in  easily  after  tva, 
from  the  impression  that  the  sentence  ter- 
minated with  m,  and  for  the  pnrpose  of 
making  the  second  clause  balance  that  going 
imiiediately  before,  lev  again  b  added 
after  vU^,  because  in  the  preceding  clause 
it  b  oov  Tov  vUv  of  whom  we  read.  In 
reme  4,  iriktiiMa  is  substituted  for  rtXu' 
^as,  under  the  influence  of  the  previous 
Mfifaoa.  Twice  in  verse  6,  in  verse  7,  in 
terse  8,  in  verse  22,  and  twice  in  verse  24, 
idiMOi  is  changed  into  SiduKo^,  because  in 
rerse  6,,  where  the  Father's  giving  to  the 
Son  is  first  mentioned,  SSSuxa  is  the  fomi 
Dsed,  and  that  form  naturally  remains  upon 
(be  mind  of  the  scribe,  while  the  impression 
vou  Lti.  E — 6 
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of  it  is  deepened  each  successive  time  he 
uses  it.  The  substitution  of  iariv  for  iialv, 
in  verso  7,  and  of  o5j  for  li  in  verse  11, 
though  most  curaivos  here  give  the  latter 
reading,  requires  no  remark.  The  change 
of  order  in  verse  Itl  at  once  explains  itself. 
The  Sv,  inserted  before  waiv  in  verse  21,  is 
obviously  a  repetition  of  the  £v  nndisputud 
in  the  first  clause ;  and  in  verse  30,  the  sub- 
Htitntion  of  iriarevaiivTUv  for  mareviiVTuv 
is  so  natural,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  it 
eould  have  been  avoided.  Remarks  of  a 
similar  Und  will  apply  to  the  passages  for- 
merly selected  from  St  Mark,  and  they 
ought  more  or  less  to  apply  to  all  passages 
where  the  reading  recommended  by  the  cur- 
sives is  difierent  from  that  finally  adopted  by 
ns.  We  have  no  interest  therefore  iu  show- 
ing that  these  cursives  are  bad  copies  of  onr 
older  MSS.  It  is  admitted  that  tbey  are 
not  If  we  can  establish  that  they  are  bad 
copies  of  the  original  text,  and  can  give  a 
probable  explanation  of  the  mode  of  their 
decline  from  it,  nothing  more  can  be  reason- 
ably required.  ' 

Lastly,  we  must  ask  our  readers  seriously 
to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  putting 
the  great  mass  of  the  later  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  position  claimed  for  them 
on  the  system  we  have  been  examining — 
that  is,  not  the  position  of  independent  wit- 
nesses, but  of  arbiters  between  what  are 
spoken  of  as  hopelessly  divided  ancients. 
We  have  shown  indeed  that  these  ancients 
are  not  so  hopelessly  divided  as  is  alleged. 
But  that  they  are  aluiort  always  to  some 
extent  divided  is  unquestionable.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  in  such  cases  to  resort  to  the 
modems  as  ourguides  out  of  otherwise  hope- 
less difficulties,  what  will  be  the  result !  The 
words  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  already  quoted,  are 
an  instructive  answer : — '  We  advocate  the 
use  of  the  cursive  copies  principally,  and 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  where  the  ancient 
codices  are  at  variance ;  and  if,  in  practice, 
this  shall  be  found  to  amount  to  a  perpetual 
appeal  to  the  younger  witnesses,  it  is  because 
iu  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  elder 
will  not  agree,'*  Tliat  la,  in  nineteen  eases 
out  of  twenty  we  shall  have  to  follow  the 
cursive  text.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
such  an  expectation,  if  the  principle  that 
leads  to  it  be  once  admitted.  Out  of  the 
forty -one  cases  that  we  have  had  before  us 
from  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  there  are  but 
nine  where  the  cursives  read  with  our  chief 
ancient  witnesses  or  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them.  In  the  seven  cases  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  there  is  not  one.     It 
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is  atirays  eo.  Let  the  inquirer  take  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  evidence  for  the 
difl'ercnt  readings  of  one  chapter  in  any 
good  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  will  at  once  satisfy  himself  of  the 
fact  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  division 
among  our  ancient  authorities.  The  cur- 
nives  are  generally  f^i^ainst  the  niajoHly  in 
number,  still  more  against  the  majority  in 
proved  character  and  weight.  Let  us  follow 
them,  and  we  shall  certainly  vindicale  the 
Texlas  Reeeptus,  but  we  have  do  hesitation 
Id  saving  that 'we  shall  lose  innnmerable 
readings  more  important,  more  Teoerable, 
more  divine.  We  shall  loae  readings  that, 
if  we  know  anything  at  all  upon  the  subject, 
we  know  to  have  been  used  in  early  times, 
before  the  cormption  of  the  text  became 
excessive,  over  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ.  We  shall  lose  readings 
that  can  he  shown,  like  those  noticed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper  not  one  of  which 
would  be  left,  to  be  of  the  highest  value  for 
our  correct  estimate  of  the  word,  and  our 

S roper  understanding  of  the  will,  of  God. 
o  doubt,  upon  the  system  that  places  its 
main  dependence  upon  ancient  MSS,,  we 
shall  lose  some  valuable  passages  too,  pas- 
sages that  have  wrought  tncir  way  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  Christendom,  taken  the 
deepest  hold  of  its  convictions,  been  fruitful 
to  It  hoth  of  instruction  and  of  comfort ; 
pastiag:cs  also  that  we  would  fain  keep  if  we 
could  because,  though  nut  strictly  a  part  of 
God's  revealed  will,  they  perfectly  harmonize 
with  iL  On  either  side  there  is  some  loss, 
on  either  some  gain  ;  but  how. anyone  who 
has  studied  the  subject  should  not  see  that 
in  the  one  case  the  loss  immeasurably  pre- 
ponderates over  the  gain,  in  the  other  the 
gain  orer  the  loss,  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
discover. 
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The  chief  event  of  the  quarter,  in  relation 
to  home  politics,  is  the  retnm  of  Mr.  Bright 
to  public  life.  The  bare  rumour  of  such  a 
probability  proved  powerful  enough  to  sus- 
pend the  disiutegration  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  acted  like  a  spell  npon  the  bellicose 
intentions  of  the  League,  But  the  Tory 
press  professed  to  regard  it  in  quite  another 
light  'The  Quaker  was  to  he  revived  as 
an  afterpiece.'  As  the  time  approached  for 
Mr.  Bright  himself  to  speak,  the  curiosity 
n.i  expjita'Jon  of  the  public  became 
ntiQsa.     Tiie  silly  season  of  jodhtalists  was 


at  its  height,  and  they  made  themsehes 
especially  busy  with  the  event  "WiUi  i 
total  forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  Ibe 
man  whose  career,  past  and  future,  tbej 
were  discussing,  they  lectured,  admonished, 
and  finuHy  extolled  him  to  the  skies.  Wa 
moderation,  his  prudence,  his  sacacioiis 
etatesmauship,  were  praised  beforehand. 
Thev  were  sure  that  he  would  never  lend 
himself  to  sueh  and  such  views.  TTiey  felt 
certain  that  he  would  say  this,  and  confident 
that  he  would  never  say  that.  His  eulogists 
appeared  to  take  for  granted  that  whatetet 
else  he  did  he  would  efiace  himself.  At 
last  the  immense  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
system  of  telegraphy  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  reporting  was  prepared  to  flash  the 
words  of  moderation  and  prudence  to  ever)- 
^rt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  Mr. 
Bright  spoke  he  was  clear,  direct,  full  of 
vigour  and  as  Radical  as  ever.  The  grand 
echoes  of  his  voice  had  scarcely  died  awir 
before  the  whole  tribe  of  counsellors  aod 
eulogists  began  to  curse  him  to  his  face. 
Suddenly  the  discovery  was  made  by  one  of 
them  that  the  consternation  was  unfounded, 
and  that  the  speech  had  nothing  in  it  after 
all. 

Let  US  see  how  far  this  is  true.  Mr. 
Bright  had  hardly  been  on  his  legs  five  min- 
utes before  he  administered  a  back-hander 
to  the  Establishment,  and,  as  some  people 
thought,  to  the  Premier  aa  well.  The  mem- 
ber for  JSirmingham  had  been  present  durins 
the  last  debate  on  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  an^ 
winced  visibly  when  he  heard  Mr.  Gladstone 
assert,  in  half-repentant  tones,  that  thought 
was  less  free  in  Ireland  than  it  bad  been 
before  the  Chureb  was  disestablished 
Tliere  was  a  rush  of  exultation  in  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bright  leapt  back  to  this  sub- 
ject after  the  enforced  silence  of  four  years. 
It  was  the  uppermost  topic  in  his  mind,  and 
the  first  upon  his  tongue.  Speaking  of  the 
great  principles  which,  during  the  last  five 
years,  had  been  adopted  and  flsed  irrevoca- 
bly in  the  policy  and  legishition  of  England 
by  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  acknow- 
ledged consent  of  the  country,  he  named 
first  those  which  the  Irish  Church  Act  baa 
established,  viz.,  that  the  State  has  the  right 
of  appropriating  to  a  lat^  extent  the  pro- 
perty of  a  political  church,  and  of  removing 
Its  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lorda. 
With  special  reference,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to 
what  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  added: 
'  At  this  moment  we  see  in  Ireland  aProte*- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  in  perfectly  good 
health,  and  endeavouring  honestly  to  free 
itself  from  certain  errors  and,  as  it  thinks, 
snperstjtions,  which  it  fancied  it  bad  been 
id  of  three  hundred  years  ago.'   Of  course 
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tbe  infereacc  from  all  this  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Bright  was  speaking,  not  merely  historically, 
bot  nith  a  direct  reference  to  the  future. 
We  may  be  reminded,  doubtless,  that  he 
abstained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  time  has  como  for 
the  application  of  these  priociplea  to  the 
'poiiticiil  institution'  which  exists  in  this 
CDQctiy.  But  he  abstained  equally  from 
any  attempt  to  put  tho  question  aside,  or  to 
«peak  of  its  solution  as  visionary  or  imprac- 
ticable. N^or  did  he  content  himself  with 
poiiildw  out  the  importance  and  relevancy 
of  the  Irish  precedent.  He  took  care  to 
indicate  tbe  side  upon  which  the  Church  as 
a  State  Church  is  most  vulnerable.  He  con- 
demned the  sale  of  livings  as  an  odious  scan- 
dal, thns  striking  at  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  upon  which  the  political  Church 
IS  huilt.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
Mr,  Hughes's  motion  f or  a  Koyal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  tbe 
Cliarch,  last  July,  facts  were  disclosed 
whicli  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Bright 
bad  in,  his  mind  wbeu  ho  addressed  him- 
eelf  to  this  subject.  It  was  shown  on  that 
occaaion  that  probably  no  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  whole  saleable  patronage  of 
tbe  Church  is  in  the  market  at  tnis  moment ; 
tbat  during  tlio  year  four  parish  churches 
had  been  ofTered  for  sale  in  Liverpool  alone  ; 
that  the  advertisements  which  crowd  the 
colamns  of  ecclesiastical  newspapers,  and 
the  lists  of  clerical  agents  to  which  they 
refer,  describe  this  species  of  property 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  leaves 
Dotbing  to  be  desired  except  all  mention 
uf  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  the  pur- 
chaser; and  that  men  of  station,  not  only 
in  the  State  but  in  the  Church,  are  not 
ashamed  to  fling  the  cure  of  souh  as  a  thing 
to  be  scrambled  for  by  spiritual  speculators. 
Take  for  example  the  following  items, 
wbich  are  extracted  from  actual  advertise- 
ments :  '  <iood  society  and  no  squire ;' 
'almost  a  sinecure,  single  service,  and  no 
school ; '  ■  net  income  £800,  population 
1,U0,  duty  only  on  every  alternate  Sun- 
day;' '  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  and  a 
rookery;'  'population  1,800,  annual  value 
i£l,800,  incumbent  (the  advertiser)  aged 
lifty-eiglit,  but  he  is,  it  is  believed,  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health.'  When  items  such  as 
these  are  permitted  constantly  to  meet  tbe 

Eablie  eye ;  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Sud- 
ory  is  found  selling  the  advowaon  of  Yal- 
ding,  'net  income,  say  :ei,G50,  incumbent 
BBventy-two,  price  £13,000,'  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  President  of  tho  Free  and 
Open  Church  Association,  remarks  in  pub- 
lic, that  '  it  is  the  duty  of  churchmen  to 
endeavoar  to  leave  Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends 
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no  tangible  ground  for  attacks  npon  the 
Church  ;'  and  then  offers  the  next  presenta- 
IJOtt  of  Bui^hfield,  '  with  a  capital  rectory- 
bonse,  glebe,  aud  tithe-rent  charge  amount- 
ing to  about  £1,120  per  annum;'  when 
Dodworth  and  Falmouth  are  put  up  at  the 
auction  mart  both  on  the  same  Ash-Wed- 
nesday with  no  more  ceremony  than  a  cellar 
of  wines,  what  are  wo  to  think  of  a  great 
spiritual  community  which  cherishes  these 
abuses,  and  yet  pretends  to  represent  the 
religious  feeling  of  tbe  nation  t  '  Lay  pat- 
ronage,' exclaims  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  '  has 
created  a  very  desirable  class  of  clergymen, 
unique,  so  fu'  as  I  am  able  to  ascert^n, 
among  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
world,  who  are  at  once  men  of  tbe  world 
and  men  of  the  Cbnrcb  ;'  and  thus  following, 
be  might  have  added,  with  an  unique  inter- 
val, the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  whose  suc- 
cessors they  claim  to  be.  There  was  a  deli- 
cate irony  in  the  exhortation  which  Mr. 
Blight  addressed  to  the  Church.  He  trust- 
ed that  *  the  time  would  come  ^hcn  tho 
members  of  that  Church  would  regard  the 
purchase  of  livings  in  the  light  in  which  it 
is  regarded  by  all  persons  outM<le  and  uncon- 
nected with  that  Church,'  He  omitted  to 
mention  what  is  to  be  done  when  this 
happy  revulsion  of  feeling  takes  place.  At 
present,  however,  wc  arc  far  enough  from 
anything  of  the  kind.  When  Lord  Cliief 
Justice  Coleridge  was  discussing  the  Bene- 
fices Bill,  which  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Cross,  he  regretted — 

•  '  That  his  'professional  experience  did  not 
permit  him  altt^ether  to  endorse  tho  statement 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  University 
with  regard  to  the  increased  sense  of  responsi- 
bility existing  among  lay  patrons.  Hewasim- 
able  to  say  that  the  sato  ot  benefices  and  the 
general  immnralit;  of  those  Concerned  in  dis* 
posing  of  them  was  diminishing,  or  their  mo- 
rality increasing.  Day  by  day  cases  came  be- 
fore him  which  ne  should  have  believed  were 
fictitious  had  he  not  been  obliged  upon  the  evi- 
dence to  believe  them  true.' 

Nor  would  the  pasmng  of  the  Act  for  the 
sale  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  livings  argue 
any  great  sensitiveness  of  the  public  con- 
science in  this  respect.  The  fact  is,  tbat 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  Church  has 
scared  the  public  conscience,  and  lowered 
the  whole  national  conception  of  religion. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  public  conscience 
were  not  seared,  and  that  the  Church  were 
rjally  anxious  to  free  herself  from  this  pro- 
digious disgrace,  is  there  any  one  who  can 
inform  us  b>w  this  is  to  be  done  ?  When 
you  have  disendowed  the  Church  in  England, 
as  you  have  disendowed  her  in  Ireland,  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary 
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claims  of  patrons.  Bat  UTitil  yon  do  this, 
you  tire  powerlessi  Mr.  Gladstone  is  once 
2  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Is  he 
i  to  ask  the  House  to  rote  ten  mil- 
s  sterling,  in  order  that  he  may  abolish 
'  purchase  in  the  Church  '  1  Church  reform- 
ers havs  taxed  their  ingenuity  in  vain  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  means  of  escape  from 
a  practice  which,  as  Mr,  Bright  truly  ob- 
serree, '  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service.'  Their  pro- 
posals are  utterly  futile.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  wishes  to  throw  the  burthen  of  the 
redemption  of  patronage  upon  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  ;  in  other  words,  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  rich  patronsont  of  funds 
set  apart  mainly  for  the  relief  of  poor  dis- 
tricts, Mr.  Ilughes  wishes  toproiiibit  the 
sale  of  next  presentation s.  "What  does  he 
find  in  the  history  of  patronage  to  justify 
the  belief  that  such  a  prohibitory  law  would 
operate!  What  so  easy  as  to  sell  the  ad- 
vowson,  with  a  verba!  agreement  that  it 
should  be  handed  back  or  resold  th< 
ment  after  the  desired  appointment  had  been 
made}  Shrewd  Mr.  Hen  lev  scatters  all  such 
hopes  to  the  winds.  '  If  A  had  got  some- 
thing to  sell,'  he  says, '  and  B  wanted  to  buy 
it,  the  thing  would  somehow  be  passed  from 
one  man  to  another,  in  spite  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  of  that  kind.'  The  Chn'rch  is  in 
this  unhappy  position :  her  existence  as  a 
State  Church  is  bound  up  with  the  exis- 
tence of  a  system  which  must  perish.  The 
Siamese  twins  cannot  be  parted.  The  poison 
which  flows  from  the  diseased  incorporate 
life  is  ultimately  fatal,  yet  the  knife  kills. 

It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Bric^ht  should 
address  his  constituents  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  four  years  and  make  no  mention 
of  the  ballot,  of  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
of  our  great  arbitration  case  with  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  ever-rising  question  of 
the  county  franchises.  The  vast  body  of 
working  men  before  him  would  naturally 
expect,  also,  that  be  should  advert  to  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  cripple  the 
freedom  of  labour  in  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers, and  they  were  not  disappointed, 
lie  touched  upon  all  these  points  in  passing, 
and  upon  the  estravagance  of  our  public  ex- 
penditure as  well.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  desirable  if  he  had  been  a  little  more 
explicit  and  emphatic  in  dealing  with  the 
last.  The  country  cannot  forget  that  in 
1B69  he  spoke  of  our  expenditure  in  terms 
like  these : — 

'  Rely  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  Parliament 
exacts  from  the  Industry  of  the  people  £70,- 
000,000  a  year,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  raise  your  poor  and  suffering  popula- 
tion  from  its  present  position.    Let  me  tell 
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you  this — I  nay  it  as  a  member  of  Ihis  admi- 
DJetiation  which  is  just  formed,  and  1  tell  jou 
nothing  here  that  is  a  secret,  as  you  know, — 
that  no  Government  is  desurving  of  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  people  of  Ibis  coun- 
try  which  cannot  carry  on  the  sdmtnistraCion 
of  the  country  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  the  securitv  of  the  nation  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  £70,000,000  a  year.' 

There  is  probably  no  queatjon  upon  which 
the  Gladstone  administration  has  so  tho- 
roughly disappointed  public  expectation  as 
upon  this.  It  came  into  office  with  the 
loudest  profeswons  of  economy.  Retrench- 
ment was  the  eheval-de-balaUle  upon  wliicb 
Mr.  Gladstone  rode  through  his  campaign  in 
South  Lancashire.  He  ousted  the  preced- 
ing administration  to  the  cry  that  it  had 
been  lavish  and  spendthrift,  and  yet  at  the 
first  access  of  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
folly  to  which  the  feebler  portion  of  the 
British  public  is  periodically  liable,  he 
made  the  paroxysm  his  own,  and  at  one 
bonnd  raised  the  army  estimates  by  a  sum 
identical  with  that  which  it  cost  Mr.  Disraeli 
two  yeai-B  of  prodigality  to  spread  over  the 
whole  area  of  Qational  expense.  It  is  in  vain 
for  Mr.  Bright  to  talk  about  a  free  breakfast 
table,  and  to  hint  at  the  abolition  of  income 
tax,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  huge  force  of  regulars,  militiamen,  nnd 
volunteers  as  a  protection  against  impoa&ible 
invasions  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we_^  should  all 
understand  the  price  which  wc  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  costly  bugbear.  The 
probable  surplus  of  revenue  is  such  that  a 
moderate  recfuotion  of  our  forces  wonid  en- 
able the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
sweep  away  the  income  tax  and  the  sugar 
duties  as  well  ;  and  if  there  is  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which  demands 
an  apology  at  the  hands  of  the  apostle  of  re- 
trenchment, it  would  seem  to  be  the  flagrant 
violation  of  those  promises  which,  with  so 
much  flourish  and  ostentation,  they  inscribed 
upon  their  flag. 

But  in  all  probability  Mr.  Bright  feh  that 
he  stood  before  the  public  less  as  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  administration  than  as  the  gua- 
rantee of  better  things  to  come.  At  all 
events,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  what  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  the  main  topic  of 
his  speech,  his  language  was  diclated  by  no 
overweening  tenderness  for  the  policy  of 
those  with  whose  political  fortunes  he  had 
once  more  united  his  own.  ■  The  boldness  of 
his  denunciation  of  the  Education  Act  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  After  clearing  him- 
self from  responsibility  on  the  ground  that 
while  that  measure  was  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration he  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
ber-  of  the  Cabinet,, -he  ^j^osed   the 
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danger  of  Icgislatiog  npon  a  question  of  this 
magnit'ide  withont  the  gaidancc  of  an  en- 
lightenei]  public  opinion.  It  has  always 
seELned  to  ua  as  though  the  projectors  of  the 
Education  Act  were  in  o  hurry  to  seiae  a 
base  of  operations  which  they  feared  migbt 
he  disputed  if  it  were  not  promptly  occupied 
in  force.  Tt  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explaic 
the  urgency  with  ivfaich  a  secabd  firet-cla^s 
measure  wils  pressed  through  a  House  al- 
ready groaning  with  the  effect  of  dii;esting 
the  iiDvel  principles  and  complex  details  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Foreter,  the  sinister 
influonce  of  whose  recent  speech  at  Liver- 
pool was  probably  felt  at  Exeter,  himself 
Wis  witness  to  the  panic  which  existed  in 
his  own  mind.  '  It  was  necessary  withouta 
moment's  delay  that  we  should  set  to  work 
to  provide  a  national  system  of  education.' 
Now  there  was  no  such  necessity.  Fur  in- 
stant le^slation  there  was  no  public  pressure 
whatever.  It  is  true  that  an  Education  Act 
was  required,  and  that  the  wh'ole  nation  waa 
looking  forward  to  it.  But  the  question 
li*d  as  yet  passed  through  no  portion  of  the 
process  which  eventuates  in  sound  legisk' 
tion.  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  doctri- 
naires. The  hustings  and  the  platform  knew 
nothing  of  it  except  the  fact  that  it  must  be 
discasscd.  The '  class  which  beyond  all 
otbers  were  interested  in  its  right  solution, 
found  tbcmselves  for  the  first  time  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution  and  were  still 
rubbing  their  eyes  at  the  novelty  of  the 
Epectacic  around  them.  In  addition  to  nil 
this,  a  juucture  at  which  the  public  mind  was 
sarchai^cd  with  other  topics  was  selected  as 
that  at  which  to  launch  a  subject  of  unrival- 
led difficulty,  and  demanding  for  its  consi- 
deration the'  amplest  leisure  and  the  utmost 
caution.  This  is  why  the  25th  CIaii«e,  as 
Mr.  Forster  says,  '  was  pasiied  so  quietly.' 
Well,  finding  Mr.  Forstec's  mind  in  the  state 
of  panic  which  he  has  described,  the  de- 
nominational is  ts  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  who  have  never  ceased  from  that 
time  to  this  to  buzz  about  him  like  hungry 
flies,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  build  with  anything  which  he  fuund 
npon  tlie  spot,  '  wood,  hay,  stubble.'  The 
)^und  was  encumbered  by  the  existence  of 
a  denominational  system,  which  for  moat  of 
the  real  purposes  of  education  had  proved 
itself  to  be  a  failure.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  emerged  from  under  this  system 
with  an  education  which  deserved  the  name 
of  national  was  ludicrously  smalL  The  rca- 
wn  was  obvious.  Education  was  regarded 
-by  its  promoters  as  the  vehicle  of  dogma, 
"ben  Mr.  Lowe  stepped  in  with  his  revised 
code  and  demanded  bomething  more  in  re- 
tun  fu[  the  Stat«  grants,  the  anger  of  the 
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clergy  was  intense  ;  but  how  completely 
they  remained  masters  of  the  situation  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  so  recently  as  1871 
only  one  child  in  forty  was  able  to  pass  the 
reading  examination  in  what  was  then 
Class  Vl. — that  is,  to  read  an  ordinary  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  Yet  it  was  this 
comparatively  worthless  system  of  education 
which  Mr.  Forster  erected  into  a  national 
one,  in  order  to  stave  off  the  political  peril  of 
an  uneducated  electorate. 

'  The  fault  of  the  bill  is,  in  my  mind,' 
said  Mr.  Bright, '  that  it  extcuded  and  con- 
firmed the  system  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
ought  to  have  superseded.'  And  he  went 
on  to  show  that  a  national  system  of  in- 
struction based  upon  denominational  effi)rt 
must  not  only  fail  of  accomplishing  its  as- 
sumed object,  but  that  in  a  country  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  Church  is  so  perfect 
and  so  powerful,  it  must  practically  become 
a  systeu)  over  which  the  Church  will  exer- 
cise supreme  control.  For  the  petty  conces- 
sions which  were  made  to  Nonconformist 
opinioQ  during  the  passing  of  the  measure, 
were  purchased  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
the  grants,  and  wuen  this  augmentation  was 
once  secured,  together  with  plenty  of  time 
to  plant  new  schools,  the  victory  of  the 
Church  was  complete,  and  the  canonization 
of  Mr,  Forster  commenced.  It  is  diffmult, 
in  apite  of  all  which  he  has  said  to  the  con- 
trary, to  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  canoni- 
zation. In  modem  times  the  Church  has 
had  no  such  benefactor.  He  has  crowned 
that  educational  organization  of  the  priest- 
hood over  which  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  exults,  and  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions has  stunted,  perhaps  for  many  years, 
the  education  of  his  countrymen.  And  his 
whole  speech,  so  far  as  lie  intended  it  to  be 
the  justification  of  this  fundamental  policy 
of  liis,  was  one  long,  adroit,  and  eloquent 
begging  of  the  question.  For  the  alterna- 
tivo  of  denominational  education  is  not 
that  children  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  the  opportunity  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  question  is  not,  shall  reli- 
gion be  taught,  but  by  whom  ?  At  an 
enormous  public  expense  the  whole  country 
has  been  covered  with  a  religious  not-work, 
presided  over  by  persons  whose  sacred  duty 
it  is  to  become  '  fishers  of  men.'  Tim  free- 
churches  are  toiling  everywhere  with  the 
same  object.  The  land  is  full  of  pulpits  and 
Sunday-schools,  nor  has  it  ever  been  con- 
tended that  day-schools  should  afibrd  no  fa- 
cilities to  those  who  are  the  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the 
clergy  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  can  post 
an  unordained  curate,  under  the  title  of 
schoolmaster,  in  every  parish,  and  so  flood 
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U8  with  calechisros  at  the  public  cost.  But 
perhaps  the  absurdities  of  those  who  defend 
a  national  denominational  eystem  of  educa- 
tion have  reached  a  climax  in  Mr.  Forster's 
assertion  that  withont  a  direct  reference  to 
Scripture  we  cannot  teach  a  child  to  speak 
the  truth.  Let  us  suppose  the  worsL  Let 
U8  imagine  all  the  agencies  to  wliicli  we 
have  referred  to  have  become  extinct. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  a  principle  which 
is  sanctioned  by  the  public  conscience,  by 
the  law,  and  hy  the  universal  practice  of 
everybody  who  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
blackguard,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  personal  example  of  good  men  like 
Abraiiam,  Moses,  or  David,  which  might 
possibly  be  found  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

But  Mr.  Bright's  objections  to  the  Edu- 
cation Act  were  not  confined  to  the  princi- 
ple of  '  educating  through  the  sects.'  The 
mode  of  electing  school  boards  was  con- 
demned by  him  with  equal  emphasis.  The 
question  of  religious  education  is  left  to  the 
school  boards.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
they  became  the  arena  of  sec^rian  conflicts 
while,  through  the  unnatural  agency  of  the 
cumulative  vote,  they  are  crowded  with 
bigots  and  crotcheteers.  Mr.  Forster  thinks 
that  he  has  found  a  new  ailment  for  his 
devices  in  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Jowett,  that 
in  no  instance  bad  parents  objected  to  the 
religious  teaching  given  by  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  '  Parents,'  adds  Mr,  Forst«r, 
'  they  might  take  it  for  granted,  from  this 
fact,  did  not  feel  much  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culty:' Yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  reli- 
gious difficulty,  as  felt  by  parents,  that  he 
muntains  in  the  face  of  venement  opposi- 
don  the  26th  Clause.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the 
other  band,  advocates  its  repeal,  and  hints 
that  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  meeting 
every  possible  objection  to  such  a  course. 
We  gather  from  Mr.  Stansfeld's  recent 
speech  at  Halifax,  that  the  Cabinet  has  de- 
ci<Ied  upon  the  adoption  of  some  such  expe- 
dient ;  but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Stansfeld  that  the  repeal  of 
this  obnoxious  clause  cannot  end  the  strife. 
'  A  direct  and  special  tax,  when  it  is  levied 
for  purposes  which  we  disapprove,  is  always 
more  odious  than  one  which  is  disguised  in 
the  general  demands  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
therefore  is  more  stoutly  resisted,  '  But 
the  Nonconformists'  repugnance  to  the 
Education  Act,  apart  from  their  objection 
on  educational  grounds,  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  it  has  brought  about  a  vast  re-en- 
dowment of  the  Chureh  ;  and  whether  that 
endowment  proceedi  from  tlie  national  es- 
ehequer,  or  comes  directly  out  of  the  purses 
of  the  ratepayers,  in  principle  the  objection 
U  the  Mime.     In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  : 


whole  question  of  national  education  be- 
comes better  u'nderstood  throughout  thccoun- 
tr}-,  we  may  expect  to  see  that  re-conaidcn- 
tion  of  the  Act  which  Mr.  Bright  foretells, 
more  and  more  urgently  forced  upon  Par- 
liament in  spite  pf  the  repeal  of  the  25di 
Clause,  or  any  other  attempt  to  mitigate  or 
disguise  the  injustice  and  the  feebleness 
which  are  iofierent  in  the  measure  itself. 

When  Mr.  Bright  had  launched  his  pro- 
test against  the  Education  Act,  the  chief 
topic  which  remained  for  him  to  handle  was 
that  of  the  land.  '  What  the  agricultural 
class  in  this  country  requires,' he  said, 'is,  that 
thclandshouldbe  made  absolutely  free;'  and 
in  a  letter  which  ho  addressed  subsequently 
to  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Stockton,  he  explained 
the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the  term 
'  free  land ' : — 

'  It  means  the  abolition  of  the  Inw  of  prioio- 
^niture,  and  the  limitation  of  the  svsccni  of 
entails  and  scUlCnients,  so  that  "life  Interests" 
mnj  bo  for  the  mast  part  got  rid  of,  and  a  real 
ownership  Bubstituted  for  them.  It  means  niso 
that  it  shall  be  as  easy  lo  buy  or  sell  land  as  to 
bay  or  sell  a  ship,  or  at  least  as  easy  as  It  is  in 
Australia,  and  in  many  or  In  all  the  States  Of 
the  American  Uiiisn.  It  means  that  no  legal 
encouragement  shall  be  given  to  great  estates 
and  great  farms,  and  that  the  natural  forces  of 
accumulation  nnd  dispersion  shntl  liavo  free 
play.  It  me'ins,  too,  that  while  the  lawyer 
shall  be  well  paid  for  his  work,  unnecessary 
work  shall  not  be  made  for  him,  involving  an 
enormous  tax  on  all  transactions  in  connection 
with  tlio  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  and 
houiias.' 

Mr.  Bright  has  always  been  of  opinion 
that  great  social  benetits  would  flow  from 
the  reforms  which  he  con  ten)  plates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  changes, 
coupled  with  the  institution  of  aa  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  and  a  thorough  simpli- 
fication of  titles  by  means  of  compulsory 
registration  and  the  recognition  of  a  fixed 
term  of  undisputed  possession,  would  per- 
mit land  to  gravitate  much  more  freely  than 
it  does  now  into  the  best  hands — that  is, 
those  most  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  The 
community,  not  only  of  producers  but  of 
consumers,  euflcri  immense  loss  through  the 
circumstance  that  land  often  remans  for 
generations  in  the  possession  of  crippled  or 
impoverished  persons ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  transfer  were  ren- 
dered cheap  and  easy,  many  estates,  esi)ecial- 
ly  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  would  be 
parcelled  out  into  sntall  .plots  and  pass 
into  the  hands  of  thrifty  labourers  and 
artisans.  There  is  no  class  of  Englishmen 
which  does  not  hanker  after  what — for 
want  of  a  better  term — we  must  eall  visible 
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property,  and  tlio  returo  from  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietor, 
woald  be  far  more  remunerative  than  the 
interest  allowed  by  savings'  bfinks.  It  is 
pitiable  to  think  of  the  amount  6f  time 
which  the  great  wage-earninf;  class  squan- 
ders in  dissolute  amusements,  because  it  has 
DO  resort  for  its  leisure  exeept  tlio  ale-house, 
and  no  powerful  and  constant  motive  for 
the  exercise  of  provident  frufjality.  We 
maintain,  then,  that  the  question  of  free 
land  is  still  a  poor  man's  question,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  one  of  those  which,  with  the 
difiii^on  of  intelligence,  is  destined  before 
long  to  become  popular  in  the  constituencies. 
It  has  been  damaged  no  doubt  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  extravBg;ant  theories  of  some 
landman  reformers.  For  example,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  monstrouB  proposal 
than  that  the  State  should  confiscate  to  its 
own  use  all  the  increased  value  of  land  due 
to  causes  over  which  the  owner  has  no  con- 
trol. Why  should  the  owner  of  land  be  the 
only  person  not  to  participate  in  the  fruits 
of  general  prosperity?  It  this  proposal  is 
just,  the  converse  is  just  also,  and  the  own- 
er in  ciises  in  which  his  land  falls  in  value 
throngh  causes  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol is  entitled  to  come  down  upon  the 
State  for  compensation.  We  believe  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  true  and 
honest  Hieory  of  the  land  is  this — that  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  tenure,  yet 
through  ocnturieg  of  national  consent  it  has 
become  as  absolutely  the  property  of  those 
who  hold  it  in  fee-simple  as  any  other  thing 
which  they  possess,  and  like  any  other 
thing  which  they  possess  it  should  be  made 
capable  of  being  passed  freely  from  hand 
to  hand. 

The  land  question  has,  of  course,  achieved 
new  prominence  through  the  recent  attitude 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  A  great  rise  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  farmer  naturally  looks  about  for  some 
means  by  which  he  may  reimburse  himself  for 
the  enhanced  cost  of  his  operations.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  will  recoup  himself  in  great 
measure  from  the  higher  quality  of  the  la- 
bour for  which  he  pays.  Good  food  and 
cheerful  prospects  will  in  time  raise  Ilodge 
from  the  position  of  a  feeble  and  unwilling 
drudge  to  that  of  a  muscular  and  indus- 
trious servant.  But  the  farmer  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  legislature  will  do  some- 
thing for  him  a-s  well.  An  equitable  scheme 
of  tenant-right,  maintained  by  adequate  tri- 
bunals, and  followed  by  a  generous  system 
of  leasing,  would  give  an  impetus  to  his 
trade  under  the  influence  of  which  he  would 
soon  cease  to  grudge  a  fair  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  day's  work.    The  vniter  of  a  recent 
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review,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
declares  that  the  real  attack  upon  property 
is  to  come  through  tenant-right,  ana  loudly 
denounces  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  rightR 
of  landlords,  Landlords  have  so  long  made 
and  administered  the  laws  in  their  own  in- 
terest, that  they  are  naturally  intolerant  of 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  and  to 
make  them  in  the  interest  of  anyone  else, 
especially  of  those  whose  well-being  has 
been  made  subservient  to  their  own.  But 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  extend 
an  equal  protection  to  the  property  of  every 
subject  in  the  realm,  whether  that  property 
consist  of  land  or  of  capital ;  and  if  the 
owner  of  land  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  cul- 
tivate it  at  liis  own  cost  and  his  own  risk, 
to  see  that  those  whom  he  invites  to  assist 
him  are,  so  far  as  may  be,  protected  in  the 
expenditure  which  the  right  use  of  the  land 
demands.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  Parliament 
can  continue  to  permit  the  wholesale  rava- 
ges of  ground  game.  Hares  must  tale  iheir 
chance  in  a  country  which  teems  with  popu- 
lation, and  where  agriculture  has  become  a 
science,  the  problems  of  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  if  the  conditions  are  to  bo 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  legalized  irruption 
of  wild  animals.  Mr.  Bright  was  loudly  and 
justly  cheered  when  he  reverted  to  one  of 
the  old  questions  of  his  political  youth.  '  It 
seems  to  be  monstrous,'  De  exclaimed,  '  that 
tenant  farmers  should  occupy  land,  pay  a 
great  rent  for  it,  and  that  they  sliould  not 
have  abaoliite  property  in  all  that  lives  upon 
the  soil.'  We  have  now  sketched  the  out- 
lino  of  that  liberal  policy  to  which  Mr. 
Bright,  after  years  of  retirement  and  re- 
flection, still  gives  his  firm  adhesion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
his  political  representative  adopt  one  after 
another,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  his  now 
famous  and  much  abused  four  points.  The 
League,  together  with  everyone  who  desires 
to  see  the  education  of  the  people  emanci- 

Sated  from  priestly  control,  went  away  paci- 
cd  and  comforted.  Tlie  effect  of  the  speech 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  party  has  been  in- 
calculable. I*ir.  Bright  has  never  aspired  to 
be  regarded  as  a  party  leader.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  always  disowned  the  title  and 
disclaimed  the  responsibility  ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  at  this  juncture  there  is 
no  party  leader  in  England  whose  advice 
would  have  been  received  so  implicitly  in 
the  ranks  as  a  word  of  command.  By  the 
weight  of  bis  personal  authority  he  has  done 
more  to  arrest  the  demoralization  and  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  forces  than  the 
most  skilful  reconstruction  of  the  mhiistry. 
or  the  most  ample  declarations  of  a  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  its  chief.     This  is  a 
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great  personal  triumph,  snd  it  is  dne  to  that 
of  which  a  politician  may  justly  feel  proud — 
a  reputation  for  hpnesty  of  purpose  aod  in- 
flexible devotion  to  principle,  upon  which 
even  faction  has  never  dared  to  breathe.  '  I 
hold  the  principles,'  said  Mr.  Bright  in  his 
address,  "  when  in  office  which  I  nave  con- 
stantly professed  unce  you  gave  me  your 
confidence  sisteen  years  ago.  When  I  flad 
myself  unable  to  advance  those  principles, 
and  to  serve  you  honestly  as  a  minister,  I 
shall  abandon  a  position  which  demands  of 
me  sacrifices  which  I  cannot  make.'  Wha 
those  principles  are  Mr.  Bright  has  carefully 
explained,  and  his  simple  declaration  that  he 
will  quit  office  when  tney  cease  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  is  an  indisputable  guarantee 
against  any  recourse  to  the  vagaries  of  1 870, 
and  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  last  few 
years.  For  if  with  this  understanding  Mr. 
Bright  should  find  that  he  must  tender  his 
resignation,  that  event  will  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  another — the  downfall  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  certainty  of  this  result 
will  appear  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  rendered  Mr.  Bright's 
adhesion  to  the  ministry  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  It  would  be  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, if  the  eKplanation  were  not  upon  the 
surface,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bright 
from  pttblic  life  should  mark  the  flow  and 
his  return  to  it  the  ebb  of  Conservative  suc- 
cess in  the  constituencies.  Up  to  the  year 
1870  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  remained  unimpaired.  Tlie  party 
gains  and  losses  were  equal.  What  hap- 
pened in  1870  to  turn  victory  into  defeat,  to 
prompt  the  fable  of  n  Conservative  reaction, 
and  finally  to  let  loose  the  Quarterly  re- 
viewer! To  the  statesman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  up 
the  Liberal  party,  and  making  Mr.  Disraeli 
onco  more  a  possibility.  It  was  during  the 
passing  of  tliat  Act  that  a  Liberal  ministry, 
with  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
made  the  grand  discovery  of  ruling  by  the 
help  of  the  Tories.  Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler. Throw  strict  principle  overboard,  aud 
you  might  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  whips. 
Compromise  with  the  opposition,  and  if  those 
reckless  radicals  insisted  upon  a  division,  the 
lobby  of  lobbies  could  not  contain  you.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  you  had  reckoned 
witliout  the  country.  An  election  took  place, 
and  it  was  lost.  Before  the  circumstAnee 
could  be  properly  explained,  we  lost  another. 
Tlie  Whig  press  was  fertile  in  explanations. 
There  was  always  an  exceptional  cause  for 
our  misfortunes,  but  the  only  thing  which 
was  eiceptional  was  success.  Toryism  be- 
came disagreeably  rampant,  and  talked  in 
the  most  feeling  manner  about  Conservative 
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reaction.  The  Whigs  hinted  that  the  advent 
of  a  great  third  party  was  at  hand.  All  thii 
time  the  discontent  in  the  constituencies  was 
becoming  only  too  loudly  pronouBced,  Men 
stood  aloof  from  the  committee  rooms  who 
knew  the  secret  of  elections.  An  anaccount^ 
able  paralysis  prostrated  the  very  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  everything 
whenever  the  party  found  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy.  The  crotcheteers,  tho*e 
invariable  forerunners  of  party  dissolution, 
came  to  the  front  and  seemed  as  though,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive  the  very 
elect.  Even  the  working  classes  began  to 
desert  us.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  and  the  Parks  Bill  had  proved  more  than 
they  could  comfortably  digest.  Our  prodi- 
gal expenditure  upon  the  army,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  infuse  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
people,  by  ihe  establishment  of  military  cen- 
tres, disgusted  that  portion  of  the  electon 
who  are  ardent  lovers  of  peace.  The  daily 
working  of  the  Education  Act,  the  tri- 
umphs which  cumulative  voting  gave  to 
clerical  organization,  the  irrepreaaibfe  einW 
tation  of  State-Churchmen  at  the  spectacle 
oi  it  ci-devant  Quaker  covering  the  cooatiy 
with  Church  schools,  the  refusal  of  the  Qov- 
ernment  to  repeal  the  25th  Clause  even  after 
it  had  lost  all  value  except  as  a  weapon  of 
defiance  for  Mr.  Forster  to  brandish  in  the 
faces  of  Noifconformbts,  the  utter  breftk- 
down  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  so  far  as 
it  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  monopoly  of 
Church  control,  the  reactionary  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  thorough 
ecclesiastieism  of  the  ministerial  policy,  cul- 
minating in  the  half  contemptuous  tone  of 
the  speech  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted 
upon  closing  the  debate  on  Mr.  Miall's  mo- 
tion almost  Defore  it  had  begun — all  this  se- 
ries of  measures  and  incidents  exasperated 
beyond  endurance  those  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable politicians,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ex- 
ertions alone  in  the  constituencies  were  the 
friends  of  ministers  able  to  defy  the  formi- 
dable alliance  of  the  Church,  the  brewery, 
andtheland.  The  sessionclosedfortheLibe- 
ral  party  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  gloom, 
the  silence  of  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
durst  not  break. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  wo  ahonld 
state  the  truth  in  this  matter,  however  pain- 
ful it  may  be  to  do  so ;  for  in  relation  to  the 
prospects  of  the  party  the  crisis  has  been 
most  serious,  and  we  fear  that  the  danger  U 
not  over  even  yet.  The  immediate  efi'ect 
produced  by  Mr,  Bright's  speech  has  no 
doubt  been  immense  ;  but  we  must  not  shut 
'  onr  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  effect  is  solely 
due  to  the  expectation  that  the  policy  which 
!  he  represents  will,  speaking  generally,  be- 
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come  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  If,  contra- 
IT  to  OUT  hope  and  belief,  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Forstor  shoull  once  more 
come  to  the  surface  wittihis  policy  of  condi- 
tiooal  aurrender,  the  disappointment  will  be 
iotense,  jealousy  and  disunion  will  instantly 
revive,  the  patched-up  party  nill  once  more 
fall  asunder,  the  elections  will  go  against  us, 
and  the  last  state  nill  be  worse  than  tbo 
firet.  And  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  the  real  feeling  of  advanced  Liberals — not 
merely  of  those  daring  spirits  who  aspire  to 
be  pioneers,  but  of  the  more  moderate  mem- 
bere  of  the  party  below  the  gangway  ;  men 
of  wealth,  whom  it  is  absurd  tu  suspect  of 
cherub  log  dea^s  ^lusst  property  ;  nicu  of 
culture,  whom  it  b  ridiculous  to  suppose 
guilty  of  desiring  innovation  for  its  own 
sake — it  is,  we  repeat,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  opinion  of  such  men  that  we  speak  when 
we  assert  that  the  position  is  still  critical. 
Let  us  discuss,  therefore,  what  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Administra- 
tion as  the  result  of  this  new  combination, 
and  what  we  believe  will  really  hea!  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  party.  And  first  let  us  say 
what  we  do  not  eipect.  We  do  not  expect 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  declare  his  con- 
veraion  to  the  principles  of  the  League,  or  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  The  guarded  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  the  great 
qoestion  of  the  Charcli,  indicates  that  in  his 
opinion  the  opportunity  has  not  yet  come 
for  aiging  its  solution  upon  the  Government. 
We  should  suppose  thai  he  knows  too  well 
the  opinions  and  leanings  of  his  colleagues 
to  place  much  reliance  npon  any  solution  of 
Micli  a  question,  at  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  arrive  in  the  present  crude  state  of 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  National 
education  has  gtuned  little  from  the  impetu- 
osity of  its  promoters.  We  have  had  one 
more  eiiample  of  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to 
pluck  fruit  before  It  is  ripe.  Nor  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  question  such  as  to  cause 
the  slightest  apprehensioo,  lest  it  sliould 
suffer  tlirough  Ministerial  neglect.  Xo  great 
question  of  modem  times  has  progressed 
with  equal  rapidity,  or  has  been  more 
thoroughly  exempt  from  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes. Without  one  eerious  check  it  has 
passed  through  the  firet  of  the  three  sta^res 
which  divide  its  journey  towards  solution, 
the  stage  of  abstract  proof.  Even  if  Mr. 
Miall,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  all  his  friends, 
should  find  himself  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  retire  from  Parliament,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has 
brought  his  question  to  a  point,  at  which  the 
only  efieotive  resistance  is 'based  upon  the 
dictum  that '  the  country  is  not  governed  by 
logic'     With  extraordinary    skill   and   pa- 


tience he  has  developed  an  iirefragablo  argu- 
ment, and  driven  back  his  opponents  step  by 
step,  until  at  last  tbcy  are  compelled  to  tako 
refuge  in  mere  expediency.  Presently  this 
precarious  defence  will  fail  them,  and  their 
plea  will  he  reduced  to  demuirera  on  the 
score  of  opportunity,  and.  a  cry  for  time. 
But  we  arj  told  that  the  salvation  of  the 
State  Church  will  be  found  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  class  not  remarkable  for  its  reli- 
gious experience,  nor  conspicuous  for  its  de- 
votion to  logic ;  we  mean  the  universal  rate- 
payer. He  likes  his  religion  cheap,  and  will 
never  quarrel  with  an  institution  which  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  him  brings  it  to  his  door,  just 
as  a  gratuitous  system  of  water  pipes  brings 
water,  for  nothing,  Underthesc  inexpensive 
conditions  he  does  not  inquire  too  nicely 
into  tbe  quality  of  his  water,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  is  not  likely  to  analyse  the  re- 
ligious overflow,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  organic  matter  it  may  con- 
tain. Such  an  argument  is  itself  a  reservoir 
of  the  most  pellucid  fallacies,  Tbe  univer- 
sal ratepayer  baa  bis  eye  already  upon  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Church,  He  regards 
them  as  a  bountiful  provision  for  his  school 
rate,  his  poor  rate,  and  even  for  that  night- 
mare of  his  financial  dreams,  his  coming 
sanitary  rate.  The  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  are  suffered  to  accumulate. 
l>o  but  touch  them,  and  show  how  very 
useful  they  can  be  made,  and  the  universal 
ratepayer,  whenever  he  sees  a  spire,  will 
throw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  cheerful 
expectancy.  Another  fallacy  wbicli  ia  fre- 
quently piit  forward  by  those  State  Church- 
men who  are  still  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
is  that  disestablishment  is  purely  a  Dis- 
senter's question,  and  that  it  is  one  which 
is  sure  to  go  back  now  that  the  artizans 
have  swamped  the  J.>issenters  in  the  consti- 
tuencies. It  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  arc  neither 
Churchmen  nor  ]>is6entera,  and  that  they 
care  comparatively  little  for  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question.  What  they  do  care 
for,  however,  is  its  political  aspect.  If  the 
advocates  of  disestabhshment  have  hitherto 
laid  greater  stress  upon  the  injustice  of  reli- 
gious inequality,  and  the  injury  which  vital 
religion  sustains  through  the  patronage  and 
control  of  the  State,  it  is  because  they  have 
spoken  aa  Dissenters,  rather  than  as  politi- 
cians. For  in  dealing  with  the  middle  class 
constituencies  with  their  Nonconformist 
complexion,  they  naturally  appealed  chiefly 
to  Nouconformiet  principles.  But  now  that 
the  area  of  representation  has  been  im- 
mensely extended,  they  will  extend  also  the 
field  of  their  argument.  They  will  show 
that  it  is   for  the  interest  of  the  working 
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classes  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  whicli  de- 
votes vast  natural  resoarces  to  the  maiDt«- 
nance  of  hostile  opinions — a  system  which 
has  resolutely  set  itself  against  the  concession 
of  every  right  which  tbey  have  claimed,  and 
which,  entrenched  in  a  fortress  belonging  te 
the  nation,  frowne  down  upon  them  at  each 
step  of  their  democratic  progress  with  all 
Uie  insolence  of  privilege. 

Nor  is  the  disposition  of  the  future  mral 
elector  likely  to  prove  more  favourable  to 
the  Church  and  her  pretensions  than  that 
of  his  urban  ally.  Ho  objects  to  the  horse- 
pond,  the  episcopal  remedy  for  his  distress. 
lie  has  seen  the  parson  siding  with  the 
squire  and  the  fanners  in  their  opposition  to 
his  Station  foi*  a  better  table  and  a  hap- 
pier home.  He  remembers  that  content- 
ment has  been  the  great  doctrine  preached. 
He  knows  that  if  his  spiritual  adviser  had 
been  listened  to  his  existence  .would  have 
remained  '  a  journey  more  or  less  circuitous 
to  the  poofihouse.'  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  the  mral  elector,  any  more  than  from 
his  cousin  in  townn,  that  the  Church  is  likely 
to  derive  that  sympathy  and  support  which 
will  enable  her  to  fight  her  battles  in  tlic 
time  to  come.  Since  then,  with  regard  to 
tJiis  question,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  so 
many  others,  '  time  is  on  oar  side,'  we  can 
safely  afford  to  exercise  forbearance  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  '  cabinet  of  Church- 
men.' But  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
is,  that  when  the  House  is  asked  to  discuss 
disestablishment  with  the  view  of  ripening 
opinion  out  of  doors,  the  debate  shall  not 
be  overlaid  by  the  Premier,  and  stifled  be- 
fore dinner;  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  question  itself  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
open  one  by  an  administration  in  which  Mr, 
Bright  occupies  a  distinguished  place,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  minister  who 
may  share  his  opinion  shall  he  compelled  to 
give  the  lie  by  tneir  votes  to  the  convictions 
of  their  lives.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  ask- 
ing forbearance  at  the  hands  of  Nonconfor- 
mists, we  must  be  careful  to  fix  tiie  limits, 
beyond  which  that  forbearance  must  not 
atreteh.  It  cannot  he  extended  to  retro- 
gressive legislation ;  it  cannot  be  extended 
to  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
bolster  up  the  State  Church ;  and  from  all 
efforts  to  soothe  the  opposition,  Forster- 
fashion,  by  farther  compromise  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  must  at  all  cost  and  hazards  be  with- 
held. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  draw  the  line  with 
rigid  precision  will  appear  when  we  remind 
our  readers  that  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment must  witness  the  revival  of  the  whole 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  endowed  schools.    The  Endowed  Schools 
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Act  Amendment  Bill,  introduced  and  passed 
by  Mr.  Forster  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
was  not  of  a  character  to  restore  our  conG- 
denoe  in  the  Vice-President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council.  It  contnined  no  single  eon- 
cesMOQ  to  Nonconformists ;  hnt  was  full  <rf 
concesMons  to  the  Church  party,  and  in  all  im- 
portant respects  presented  a  very  marked  de- 
clension from  the  principles  of  the  Act  which 
it  was  supposed  to  amend.  It  withdrcw  a 
number  of  elementary  schools  from  beneath 
the  purview  of  the  Commissioners,  mate- 
rially widened  the  definition  of  denomina- 
tional schools  under  Clause  19,  and  enabled 
the  Commissioners  to  reintroduce  clerical  «r 
officio  governors  into  their  schemes.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Nonconformists 
had  taken  their  sUnd  upon  the  Act  itself, 
and  denied  the  legality  of  such  appoint- 
ments. Their  contention  was  crowned  with 
success.  Mr,  Forster  supported  their  Wew 
of  the  case,  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  declared  in  their  favour. 
It  was  no  longer  posableto  make  cletgyroen 
of  the  Church  of  England  governors  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  Yet  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  Church  party,  and  disarm  their 
opposition,  Mr.  Forster  introduced  this  ob- 
noxious provision  into  his  bill.  "Wbcn  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
old  Act  Nonconformists  were  sanguine  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  intentions  of  the  Act,  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  governing  bodies,  had 
been  set  aside  through  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners.  They  proved,  by  reference 
te  a  table  of  published  schemes,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  new  co-optative  trustees  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  co-optatire  element  so  constituted  was 
frequently  made  to  embrace  more  thayi  half 
of  the  governing  body,  and  that  even  when 
tbcy  were  dealing  with  the  election  of  that 
portion  of  the  boards  which  profess  to  re- 
present the  popular  ehoicq,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  substituted  some  more  or  less 
exclusive  corporation,  wherever  possible,  for 
the  popular  constituency.  They  proved  that 
the  practical  result  of  this  policy  had  been 
to  hand  over  undenominational  endowed 
schools,  almost  all  over  the  kingdom,  to 
Church  management  in  perpetuity ;  but  that 
its  adoption  was  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  recommendflUons  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  and  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
itself.  When  the  Committee  came  to  deli- 
berate upon  their  report,  the  following  para- 
graph was  proposed  by  Mr,  Leatham  : — 
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neasos,  to  the  oxtcDsive  use  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Commissionera  of  the  cooptAtire 
principle  in  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  scbools  under  SccUon  IT, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majoritj  of  these 
co^>ptative  goremors  belong  to  one  religious 
commDnity.  While  fully  recognising  the 
motives  of  the  Commissioners  in  giving  this 
wide  development  to  the  ro-optative  principle 
— viz.,  the  dcsu-e  to  conciliate  opposition  on 
the  part  of  old  trustees,  and  to  preserve  some 
degree  of  continuity  in  the  management  of  Iho 
schools,  we  are  of  opinion  that  caution  shonld 
be  exercised  lest  by  an  undue  recourse  to  such 
appojatmcnts,  the  impression  be  produced  that 
predominaQCe  is  indirectly  sought  for  any  par- 
ticular church  or  denomination  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools.* 

This  paragraph,  which  was  intended  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  the  co- 
optativc  principle,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  ftamed  studiously  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  a  single  phrase  which  coutd  be 
considered  offensive  either  to  the  Church  or 
the  Commissioners,  received  the  assent  of 
Wr.  FoTiiter  and  of  every  Liberal  member  of 
the  Committee  with  one  exception.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  Sir  Thomas 
bjkc  Acland ;  land,  «.s  a  necessary  result, 
there  was  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Non- 
confonuist  evidence  in  the  report.  By 
separating  himself  from  liis  party  on  that 
occauon  Sir  Thomas  has  exposed  himself  to 
severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of  his  consti- 
tuents. We  should  suppose  that  cvon  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  Non- 
conformist elector  would  experience  some 
difficulty  in  adopting  as  his  political  repre- 
wntativc  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  in  view  of  this 
signal  disservice  the  Dissentora  of  Devon- 
shire should  have  engi^ed  Sir  Thomas  in  an 
exceedingly  brisk  correspondence.  When 
the  bill,  which  wan  founded  upon  this  re- 
port, was  brought  in,  whether  it  was  tliat  Mr. 
Forster,  aided  by  long  experience,  gauged 
to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  compromise 
which  was  necessary  to  float  it,  or  whether, 
as  rumour  has  it,  conferences  were  held  at 
which  the  Chureh  party  dictflted  their  own 
terms,  we  do  not  know,  and  wo  do  not  care 
to  luquirc.  This  we  know,  that  the  measure 
passed  the  House  without  formidable  oppo- 
sition, except  from  the  advanced  Liberals, 
and  that  the  House  of  Lords,  having  ob- 
served how  squeeiabie  the  Ministry  had 
become,  and  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of 
exacting  still  further  concessions,  limited  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  a  single  year,  and 
thus  provided  us  with  the  means  of  testing 
how  far  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry 
has  tended  towards  the  inauguration  of  a 
sounder  policy.    We  shall  watch,  therefore, 
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with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  posture  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  bis  colleagues  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  this  <]uestion.  If  we  per- 
ceive an  honest  desire  t-o  revert  to  the  free 
principles  of  the  original  Act,  hnd  a  deter- 
mination to  brave  Tory  {rfspiea-sure  by  re- 
storing Nonconformists  to  that  position  in 
the  governing  bodies  of  undenominational 
schools  which,  as  citizens,  they  have  a  right 
to  occupy,  but  which  has  been  snatched 
from  them  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
CommisMoners — we  shall  conclude  that  the 
policy  of  compromise  has  been  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Government  has  at  length 
resolved  to  carry  through  this  great  contro- 
versy in  a  manner  worthy  of  taeir  position  . 
as  the  official  representatives  of  Liberal 
opinion.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  deli- 
berate change  of  front  may  involve  a 
struj^le  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even- 
tually an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  but  we  can 
recall  no  question  upon  which  that  appeal 
could  be  made  with  a  fuller  certainty  of  the 
response.  Ii^t  Mr.  (JIadstone  adopt  the 
policy  advocated  bv  Mr.  Eoby  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  ;  let  him  sfiake  himself  loose  from 
the  superstition  of  the  dead  hai)d  ;  let  him 
place  at  least  one  Nonconfonnist  on  the 
commission,  since  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Church  Defence  Association  is 
there  already  ;  let  him  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  in  their  dealings  with 
the  old  trustees ;  let  him  entrust  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  without  reserve  to 
representatives  appointed  hy  the  ratepayers 
themselves,  and  he'  will  have  placed  our 
whole  system  of  secondary  education  upoti 
a  basis  which  will  endure  for  ever. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  question  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  narrowly  watched.  Finance 
will  demand  no  such  attentive  observation. 
I  With  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Exchequer  we 
may  rely  upon  a  creditable  budget  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  anything  will  arise  in  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  to  arrest  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Radicals  and  the 
Goverament  In  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Granville  they  have  reposed  just  confidence 
from  the  beginning.  Even  the  miserable 
squabble  upon  the  Gold  Coast  is  scarcely 
likely,  with  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Cabinet,  fo  reach 
dimensions  so  serious  as  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  men  of  peace ;  especially  if 
at  the  termination  of  bloodshed  effective 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  recurrence.  We  hear  rumours  that 
the  Cabinet  is  applying  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  labour  question,  and  we  do 
not  donbt  that  means  will  bo  devised  by 
which  to  reconcile  the  just  claims  of  master 
and  servant.    We  do  not  share  the  vamu) 
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terrors  of  the  Quarterhj  reviewer.  The 
policy  of  the  working  clashes  is  not '  a  wild 
and  bloody  dream.'  It.  is  not  true  thai  *  in 
every  country  through  strikes  or  through 
revolutionary  outbreaks  every  opportunity 
has  been  used  during  the  last  twenty  years 
Avith  unrcTuittiDg  vigilance  to  accomplish 
the  wild  visions  of  triumph  over  capitaL' 
The  man  nho  speaks  thus  of  the  iadustrious 
millions  upon  .whose  skill  and  labour  the 
prosperity  of  Eaj^land  is  founded,  is  guilty 
cither  of  vile  slander  or  of  unpardonable  igno- 
rance. Dark  indeed  would  be  our  future  if 
there  were  one  word  of  truth  in  those  ex- 
pressions. But  it  was  thought  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  hazard  them  in  order  that  the 
theory  of  an  ^  essential  antagonism  between 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  '  might  be  set  up.  There 
is  no  such  antagonism.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  middle  class  consists  of  retail  traders 
whose  prosperity  is  bound  np  with  every- 
thing which  tends  to  put  money  into  the 
workman's  pockets,  whence  it  trickles  into 
their  tills.  The  great  emplojcre*of  labour 
theitiselves  (absurdly  styled  by  this  writer 
the  middle  class)  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  share  wliich  the  workman  has  claimed 
and  has  obtained  in  the  stupendous  profits 
of  the  last  few  years.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  discussion  of  the  qnestiona  which 
still  exist  between  capital  and  labour  may 
not  be  embittered  and  embarrassed  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  reckless  calumniators. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  Mr,  Bright, 
who  is  himself  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
but  one  who  probably  enjoys,  more  than  any 
other  living  statesman,  tbe  coi^dence  of  the 
class  whom  he  employs,  will  exert  his  vast 
influence  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems which  he  evidently  regards  without 
apprehension. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  county 
franchise.  We  hope  that  the  subject  of 
local  taxation  will  not  be  suffered  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  last  instalment  of  suffrage 
reform.  The  failure  of  the  Ministerial 
measures  of  the  paHt  session  constitutes  a 
sufficient  reason  why  ministers  should  decline 
to  pursue  through  the  last  days  of  an  ex- 
piring Parliament  a  question  which  excites 
so  little  enthusiasm  in  tbe  country,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  far  from  ripe,  and  which  the  Tories 
would  now  be  glad  enough  to  leave  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  franchise  question  is 
one  which  all  experience  proves  can  never 
sleep  when  it  has  once  been  mooted.  The 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  house- 
holder in  counties  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1837,  and  the  proposal 
has  ali-cady  received  the  support  of  leaders 
upon  both  sides  of  the  House,     it  is  the 


g roper  work  for  the  last  yeiu"  in  tbe  life  of  a 
arliament;  for  when  you  enfranchise,  you 
ought  to  put  the  enfranchised  as  speedily  as 

[lossihle  in  active  possession  of  their  privi- 
eges.  There  is  not  an  argument  against  it 
which  was  not  rejected  when  we  were  l^s- 
laUng  for  tbe  extension  of  the  franchise  ia 
boroughs.  The  personal  unfitness  of  indi- 
viduals was  a  consideration  which  waa 
utterly  disregarded  when  we  took  '  the  leap 
in  tbe  dark.'  We  are  now  living  under  the 
rule  of  '  poverty  and  passion  ; '  we  have  not 
yet  'tnuglit  our  masters  to  read,'  but  things 
go  on  very  much  as  they  used  to  do.  It 
wiil  never  aqiain  be  possible  to  array  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  society  ag^iiht  house- 
bold  suffrage.  Mr.  Disraeli's  love  of  para- 
dox is  such,  that  he  selects  the  most  practi- 
cal city  in  the  kingdom  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  display  of  his  triumphant  contempt 
for  truth,  and  the  Scotch,  a*  the  people  who 
will  most  readily  believe  him,  when  he  aascrla 
that  he  loves  his  enemies.  Uia  alacrity  to 
protect  the  '  backbone  of  Liberalism  '  from 
the  assaults  of  that  'irresponsible  individual' 
who  will '  jump  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' and  propose  the  equalization  of  the 
borough  and  county  francljisc,  ought  per-' 
haps  to  convince  us  with  wliat  touoliing 
tenderness  ho  regards  the  Whigs  whom  he 
has  'dished,'  The  small  boroughs,  it  ap- 
pears, are  the  backbone  of  Liberalism  ;  tbo 
small  boroughs  must  go,  if  you  reduce  the 
county  fran<diise,  and  what  will  Liberalism 
do  then,  poor  tiling?  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  that  tbo  small  boroughs  may 
yet  be  saved  by  judicious  grouping,  or  that, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  tbe  length  of 
instituting  equal  electoral  districts,  we  are 
not  logically  bound  '  entirely  to  break  up 
the  borough  representation  of  the  country,' 
But  it  does  occur  to  ua  that  the  counties  are 
the  backbone  of  Toryism,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  an  element  of  gigantic  strength 
may  go  far  to  rob  this  backbone  of  its  spinitl 
marrow.  If  so,  the  alarm  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leader  admits  of  a  natural  explanation. 
That  this  is  really  the  view  of  the  party  of 
resistance,  and  that  as  party  men  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  Tories  comhjuing  to  oppose  this 
necessary  change  is  probable,  if  we  compare 
the  tone  of  the  Quar(er/y  reviewer  (standing, 
OS  ho  does,  at  qoite  another  pole  of  Toryism) 
with  that  of  his  chief.  Though  they  appear 
to  differ  in  so  many  other  particulars,  they 
agree  at  least  in  this,  a  suspicious  and  ill- 
di^uised  anxiety  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  our  party  to  let  things  alone. 
Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  an  article,  which,  with  the  Bath 
Letter,  must  be  regarded  as  the  Tory  gospel 
and   epistle  for  tbe  day.     It  has  evidently 
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deeceadcd  to  us  from  '  another  place.'  No 
one  who  was  not  '  up  in  a  ballooD '  could 
have  written  it — it  be  trays  bo  maeh  un- 
conBcioaR  aiiroslation.  The  reaaoniiig  moves 
in  a  r^on  which  in  far  above  the  leTel  of 
-laeta.  Tlie  man  wlio  has  once  persuaded 
himself  that  the  ^eat  uprisinj^of  Liberalism 
which  tosaed  Charles  L  from  Ids  throne  is  to 
be  attnbnl«d  to  something  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  was  doing  iii  Bohemia, 
kas  no  dtfficalty  in  persuading  himself  that 
the  ministerial  reverses  of  the  last  three 
yean  were  dae  to  the  fall  of  the  Commune 
— has  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  of 
anything.  The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of 
property,  and  the  perils  which  await  it,  is 
certainly  not  that  of  a  mnn  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  its  possession.  Is  he  labour- 
ing under  a  sudden  access  of  opulence,  and 
Mifiering  from  acres  on  the  brain )  Is  he 
oome parivnii  of  the  Peerage — some  young- 
er son  who  has  vaulted  into  the  enjoyment 
of  nnillions  and  titles  to  which  he  was  not 
bomt  But  if  80,.  what  right  has  he  to 
lecture  the  Grosvenots  on  their  duties,  and 
to  teach  the  Cavendishes  what  is  expected  of 
them  t  The  finesse  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  Whigs  is  worthy  of  a  writer 
who  begins  his  article  by  the  assertion  '  that 
an  absurd  importance  has  been  attached  to 
peculiarities  of  manner.'  He  compares  them 
to  'the  voters  who  vote  towards  four 
o'ctook.'  '  '  It  has  constantly  happened  to 
them,'  he  snys,  '  to  vote  for  that  which  they 
have  denounced;'  '  when  the  minister  cats  his 
principles,  tbeygo  through  the  same  meal  as 
gracefully  as  is  compatible  with  the  necessary 
speed ;'  '  they  accept  the  support  of  revolu- 
tionists, seolc  to  conciliate  their  votes,  and 
on  a  point  use  their  help  for  purposes  of 
agitation.'  And  why  ?  '  For  tbe  sole  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  Conservatives.'  In 
fact,  tliey  are  a  pack  of  knaves  or  fools,  or 
both,  and  having  delicately  told  them  so, 
this  writer  winds  up  by  expecting  them  to 
act  with  dignity  and  hooonr!  His  object 
apparently  is  to  Bootho  and  woo;  so  he 
sooth.es  with  a  blister,  and  woos  with  a  rod. 
Caoi  such  a  politician  aspire  to  be  regarded 
as  a  statesman  ?  But  what  is  it  that  these 
mneh-endnring  Whigs  are  to  do  !  TJpon 
this  point  the  writer  is  as  ob.^cure  as  the 
clouds  from  the  midst  of  which  he  launches 
his  rickctty  parachute.  They  are  to  break 
with  the  party  of  progress,  but  the  party  of 
resistance  they  are  on  no  account  to  join. 
They  are  to  belong  to  no  party.  Tliey  are 
to  vacate  the  House  of  CommouH,  for  there 
is  no  constituency  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  tolerate  a  candidate  who  came  to  it 
in  neutral  clothes.  They  are  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  place,  patronage,  and  pay.     The  ob- 
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servation  of  the  man  in  the  balloon  has  led  ' 
him  to  the  conclusion  that '  the  happy  des- 
patch '  is  the  only  operation  through  which 
the  Whigs  are  likely  to  arrive  at  dignity 
and  honour  ;  and  their  well-known  predilec- 
tion for  a  elf-sacrifice  no  doubt  encourages 
bim  in  the  hope  that  when  they  have 
penisod  his  article,  they  will  begin  to  disem- 
bowel themselves  on  the  spot 

Pilate  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience 
asked— What  is  truth  J  Tlie  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer confront*  the  century  and  asks — 
What  is  progress!  Progress  is  everything 
which  he,  and  such  as  he,  upend  their  lives 
in  attempting  to  resist.  Catholic,  and  He- 
brew Emancipation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Reform  Acts  of 
1833  and  1867,  the  Abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  opening  of  the  Universities  and 
Endowed  Schools,  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  a  national  Church,  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  the  Extinction  of  Purchase 
in  the  Army  ;  all  this  is  progress.  And 
future  progress  is  inexorably  linked  to 
progress  in  the  past.  It  will  follow  the 
same  lines,  experience  the  same  resistance, 
and  triumph  over  the  same  obstacles. 
'  And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  finality ! 
perhaps  exclaims  the  reviewer.  Yes  ;  but 
we  decline  to  draw  the  line  in  conformity 
with  the  notions  of  a  politician  who  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  drawn  fifty 
years  ago.  The  man  who  is  always  tra- 
velling forwards,  assured  by  the  results  of 
each  step  which  he  takes,  that  it  ii  forwards, 
is  perpetually  changing  his  horizon.  The 
century  itself  as  it  proceeds  does  so.  The 
horizon  of  some  politicians  is  much  broader 
than  that  of  others.  The  Whigs  of  the 
present  generation  have  never  been  remarka- 
ble for  the  breadth  of  theirs.  But  if  the 
range  of  their  forecast  has  been  limited, 
they  have  at  least  known  how  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time  ;  and,  when  it  has  once  been 
taken,  they  have  cheerfully  acknowledged 
its  wisdom.  The  Qvnrteiiy  reviewer  and 
the  Conservatives  are,  in  his  opinion,  separat- 
ed from  the  Whigs  by  '  an  almost  invisible 
line.'  The  Whigs  difier  from  him  at  least 
in  this — they  have  a  glorious  past,  and  they 
believe  in  it.  They  have  played  their  part 
manfully  in  everj'  conflict  of  opinion  in 
which  the  Conservatives  have  been  worsted. 
This  is  why  the  very  Radicals,  who  chide 
tl(eir  wariness,  regard  them  as  valuable  co- 
adjutors, erring  indeed  on  the  side  of  pru- 
dence, but  always  in  the  end  amenable  to 
reason.  A  horse  is  no  [ess  a  good  horse 
across  country  because  he  has  to  be  ridden 
with  spurs ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
true than  to  describe  the  Radical  feeling 
towards^the  Whigs  as  one   of   hostility   or 
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coutcinpt  No  doubt  tlie  faculty  which, 
tbrough  ]on£;  us^c,  Ihc  WLigs  have  devel- 
oped, of  appropriating  the  results  of  Radical 
u^tation,  has  sometimes  afforded  the  young- 
er menibei's  of  the  party  material  for  plea- 
santrj'  and  banter ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  latter  how  much  wo  owe  to  Whig 
generalship  when  onco  the  whole  ground 
has  been  explored  by  Radical  pioneers,  and 
the  advance  which  has  been  so  long  talked 
aboat  has  really  to  be  made.  The  two  arms 
of  our  great  force  liave  not  acted  no  long 
in  coacert  without  arriving  at  a  definition  of 
the  special  service  to  be  performed  by  each. 
The  Radical  pickets  are  always  on  the  alert, 
always  skirmishing  at  the  outposts,  always 
scouring  the  country  in  advance :  the  solid 
Whig  battalions  march  steadily  behind 
them  ;  and  in  the  story  of  their  united  victo- 
ries is  to  be  found  the  cause  why  in  no 
other  country  of  the  world  property  is  so 
safe,  order  so  secure,  and  liberty  so  strong. 


Art,    VIII,— /fenry     Thmvav,    Ike    Poet- 
Naturalist.     By  \V.  U,  Channino,  D.D. 

O^ood  and  Co. 

Mr.  U.  a.  Paqk,  in  his  little  Memoir  of 
Nathaniel  Ilawthonic,  has  made  an  inciden- 
tal reference  to  Thorean,  which  might  be 
misleading.  He  is,  of  course,  merely  illus- 
trating there  the  relations  of  his  subject  to 
the  otbermen  with  whom  became  in  contact, 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  severely  as  if  he 
had  left  openings  for  his  readers  to  receive 
wrong  impressions  ns  to  his  proper  theme. 
Still,  it  is  a  vital  error  to  lead  in  any  way  to 
the  idea  that  Thoreau  was  a  hermit  or  that 
he  permanently  banished  himself  to  Walden 
Wood  to  study  trees,  and  beasts,  and  fishes, 
and  to  map  out  the  land  like  a  surveyor. 
lie  built  a  nut,  it  is  true,  with  his  own  hands, 
and  lived  there  for  a  time — fnlly  two  years 
it  was — but  the  escapade,  as  some  would  call 
it,  of  Waiden,  was  cever  meant  by  Thoreau 
to  be  other  than  au  interlude.  And  yet  with 
us  in  England  he  is  too  much  conceived  of  in 
this  light,  as  a  sort  of  semi-wild  man  of  the 
woods,  and.  In  our  idea,  is  saved  from  being 
a  wild  man  altogether  only  by  a  dash  of  finer 
inslttict,  which  made  him  influential  with 
the  lower  creatures,  but  divorced  him  totally 
from  human  society.  Now,  this  is  a  wrong 
account  of  Thoreau  altogether,  and  with  a 
very  acute  and  interesting  volume  in  our 
hand,  which  is  half  biography  and  half  criti- 
cism, frou)  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  II.  Gbanning, 
and  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  an 
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early  copy,  we  are  fain  to  believe  that  we  may 
be  able  to  make  vatii>us  points  respecting 
Thoreau  somewhat  plainer  to  English  miiiiii 

First  of  all,  consider  how  singular  it  was 
that  just  as  Ameiican  character  was  gcttinga 
new  impulse  towards  worldly  acuteness,  and 
the  surrender  of  strictly  personal  and  i^piritual 
traits,  with  the  remarkable  extension  of  peo- 
pled tcnitory  that  gave  the  acuteness  a  new 
sphere  to  exercise  itself  in.  there  sliuuU 
come  a  fresh  and  powerful  wave  of  transcen- 
dentaliHm  that  sought  to  assert  individuality, 
and  build  it  on  a  troe  basis.  Thoreau  was 
the  representative  of  this  on  one  side,  justas 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  were  representatives 
of  it  on  other  sides ;  and,  instead  of  being 
divorced  from  the  highest  form  of  American 
development,  he  was,  perhaps,  its  mot-t  faiti;- 
ful  and  consistent  exponent  For  the  teem- 
ing wealth  of  a  new  and  illimitable  country 
must  ever,  in  the  outset,  oppose  itself  to  tlie 
assertion  of  the  individual  genius,  and  cssaj 
(if  we  may  speak  so)  to  break  it  down  to  its 
own  level,  as  the  trees,  growing  freely  yet 
closely  together  in  the  forest,  preser%*c  and 
foster  each  other,  but  rise  vcrj'  much  of  one 
size  and  all  alike  in  form.  Society  in  sncb 
conditions  lives  by  the  very  reaction  it  breeds, 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the 
benefit  to  American  life  of  the  inconsistent 
deference  practically  paid  by  its  professed 
republican  members  to  royalty  and  aiisto- 
cmcy  in  every  fonn. 

Hawthorne's  works  are,  in  essence,  a  pro- 
test against  every  kind  of  republican  level- 
ling down.  He  sought,  in  thePuritau  senti- 
ment which  was  supplied  to  American  histon' 
with  its  relations  to  old  English  life,  for  tra- 
ditions that  recalled  the  inherited  mysteries 
and  dooms  of  life — breeding, distinctions — 
and  from  that  root  what  a  tree  grew  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  quaint  genius  !  Emer- 
son, t^ain,  found  compensating  forces  in  the 
solitude  and  the  occupations  possible  only  in 
a  country  which  is  new,  and  not  yet  pressed 
for  breathing  space  ;  and  Thoreau,  perliaps, 
more  than  either  in  the  testimony  which  a 
real  retirement  from  society  could  render  to 
the  highest  idea  of  individuality,  ia  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  truly  cultured  society. 
Goethe  s^d  that  when  he  needed  to  recruit 
himself  for  serious  thought,  he  must  retire  into 
solitude  ;  and  so  it  was  with"  Tlioreau.  But 
it  was  the  apposite  idea  to  that  of  Rousseau, 
for  instance,  which  led  Tlioreau  to  Walden, 
He  went  there  not  to  escape  men,  but  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  them  ;  not  to  brood,  but  to 
act — only  to  act  in  lines  that  would  euablu 
him  to  stand  forever  after — free,  vigorous, 
independent.  There  is  a  strange,  close-packed 
re^sm  in  his  writing,  thoroughly  sympto- 
,  matic    of  the   man   and  hia   character,  as 
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though  he  specially  followed  Natnre  in  her 
economy  of  seed-paclcing ;  and  it  should  he 
observed  that  you  never  net  bint  of  the  re- 
cluse, who  speedily  falls  to  dreaming;  and 
vainpitj'iog  of  himself.  There  is  no  self-pity 
in  Tnoreau,  rather  a  robiLst  self-aufficiency 
Ihat  could  claim  the  privilege  of  render- 
ing manly  help,  tboagh  never  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting any,  and  that  loves  to  administer 
readily  vbat  Emcraon  calls '  sbocts  of  effort.' 
But  there  was  in  him  nothing  of  the  rebel 
proper ;  he  delighted  above  atl  tbinga  to  be 
at  home,  and  to  reverence,  only  you  must 
allow  him  something  of  his  own  way.  When 
he  refused  to  pny  tases  after  Government 
followed  him  to  tbc  forest,  it  was  out  of  na 
abstract  oppositiuo  or  dislike  to  society, — be 
was  the  last  man  to  act  from  scutiineuts ;  be 
asserted  that  there  was  still  a  sphere  where 
Uovcmment  had  no  right  to  follow  if  a  man 
could  only  find  and  fix  it,  and  where  it  did 
despite  to  itself  by  tbc  assertion  of  its  power. 
Now,  only  in  a  country  like  America  could 
such  an  idea  be  put  fairly  to  the  test,  however 
much  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  democratic 
idea  in  itself.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  leading 
facts  of  Thoroau'a  life  will,  perhaps,  all  the 
betl«r  enable  us  to  bring  this  out 

Ilenry  David  Tlioreau,  who  was  bom  in 
1 8 1 7,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  Fjench  im- 
miip^nt,  who  was  by  trade  a  lead-peucil 
maker,  and  bad  achieved  such  a  measure  of 
.success  in  bis  adopted  country  as  to  enable 
him  to  aim  at  giving  bU  sons  a  thoroughly 
good  education.  Efenry  was  sent  to  Harvard 
University  while  still  young,  and  graduated 
in  1837  ;  but  ho  achieved  little  or  no  distinc- 
tion either  at  school  or  college.  Ho  bad  bis 
own  ways  of  looking  at  and  doing  things, 
and,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  genius, 
he  was  somewhat  slow  at  working  his  way  to 
the  end  of  a  set  problem,  though  once  having 
done  so,  it  was  more  than  mastered.  Ue 
would  not  fall  into  regular  studies,  and  did 
not  attract  the  masters,  nor  make  friends  of 
fellow-students,  but  lived  a  solitary  life.  On 
leaving  college,  be  and  an  elder  brother  kept 
an  academy  at  Concord  for  a  year  or  two ; 
and  then  he  was  noticeable  for  his  love  of 
rambling  abroad  in  his  spare  hours,  collect- 
ing specimens  of  natural  history.  He  was 
unlike  the  sentimentalist,  especially  in  his 
capacity  of  at^hment  to  locality,  for  at  no 
place  but  Concord  did  be  ever  make  a  per- 
manent home,  however  much  be  loved  to 
wander.  The  most  important  event  of  this 
period  was  a  journey  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains with  his  brother  John,  which  seemed  to 
awaken  in  him  new  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure. 

Of  the  school-teaching  be  at  length  got 
wearied,  and  then  applied  himself  to  bis  fa- 


ther's craft,  obtwning  certificates  for  having 
made  a  better  pencil  than  any  then  in  use ; 
and  there  is  a  characteristic  story  told,  that 
he  and  his  father,  to  show  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a  pen- 
cil out  of  paste  as  those  sawed  from  black- 
lead  in  London.  The  result  was  accom- 
Slisbcd  and  the  certificate  obtained  ;  Thoreau 
imself  claiming  a  good  share  of  the  success, 
as  he  found  the  means  to  cut  the  pktes.  But 
more  characteristic  than  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that,  when  he  was  congratulated  on  fortune's 
door  being  thus  thrown  wide  open  to  him,  he 
declared  that  he.would  not  make  another  pen- 
cil, as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  again  what  he 
bad  done  once.  At  this  his  friends  were,  of 
course,  greatly  disappointed ;  but  he  stood 
firm  and  adventured  on  other  industries — 
making  boats,  building  fences,  and  survey- 
ing, by  which  be  made  his  own  living — 
doing  also  a  considerable  amount  of  travel 
and  observation  during  the  next  few  years. 
His  first  book,  written  dnring  this  time,  grew 
out  of  a  voyage  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mac  rivers,  which  he  made  in  1639,  with  bis 
brother  John,  who  sympathised  witli  him  in 
many  of  bis  tastes,  but  who  died  early,  and 
whose  death  Tlioreau  deeply  lamented.  Of 
his  •  Walk  to  Wachusett  in  1843,'  he  made 
interesting  record  in  his  article  under  that 
title  in  the  '  Boston  Miscellany.'  But  ail  hiB 
studies  only  drew  hiin  to  seek  opportunities 
to  carry  them  out  yet  more  consistently  and 
steadily.  Su  he  took  a  great  resolve,  and  in 
March  of  1645  began  the  building  of  liis  hut  ' 
at  Walden  Wood,  which,  as  often  happens, 
because  it  has  somewhat  of  aaou(T(.  look,  has 
occupied  a  wholly  disproportionate  place  in 
the  general  notion  of  Thoreau.  '  By  the  mid- 
dle of  April  it  was  framed  and  ready  for  rais- 
ing,' and  by  the  4th  of  July — not  without 
significanee  either,  being  Independence  Day 
— he  went  into  occupation.  Ho  had  pur- 
chased the  boards  of  an  Irishman's  shanty, 
and  exults  as  he  looks  on  his  finished  work, 
that '  there  is  some  of  the  same  fitness  in  a 
man's  building  his  own  house  that  there  is  in 
a  bird's  building  its  own  nest.' 

And  a  right  trim  firm  little  abode  it  was, 
with  its  one  cheerful  window  and  detached 
offices,  if  we  may  at  all  credit  the  frontis- 
piece of  bis  first  work,  '  Walden.'  He  can 
exult  in  the  fact  that,  by  habit,  men  can  do 
with  hut  little  shelter,  and  vastly  admires  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  who  have  nothing  hut  a 
thin  tent  between  them  and  tiie  snow,  and  do 
not  suffer  by  it  Thus  he  finds  that  savage 
life  attains  in  one  primitive  principle  the 
equality  which  modern  societies  vainly  yearn 
for — the  poorest  having  as  good  a  shelter  as 
the  highest!  Yet  his  hatred  of  waste  and 
shiftlesenese  was  as  notable  as  these  other 
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traits.  Ho  saya  in  one  place : — '  There  is 
noDe  BO  poor  that  be  need  sit  on  apnmpkio. 
Tbat  IB  ebiftlessnens.  There  ore  plenty  of 
such  cbairt  as  1  tike  best,  to  be  ha^l  for  tbe 
taking  them  away.'  And  it  is  very  odd  to 
observe,  amid  his  apparent  indifference  to 
wealth  and  self-interest,  the  really  Yankee 
way  in  which  he  exults  in  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  with  his  own  hands,  so  check- 
Biating  Nature  as  to  have  a  balance  over. 
Hia  EUtement  of  accounts  of  the  cost  of  the 
Walden  hut  ia  full  of  unconscious  humour. 
He  recalls,  with  natural  complacency,  that  at 
Cambridge  College  the  student  pays  for  his 
room  one  dollar  eighty-seven  and  a- half  cents 
each  year  more  than  his  house  had  cost  him, 
and  has  thereupon  some  quaint  reflections  on 
true  education.  Wa  congratulates  himself  on 
the  absence  of  all  '  baggage,' — '  traps,'  as  he 
says,  the  popular  slang  well  calls  it,  and  avows 
his  conviction  that  '  to  maintain  oneself  on 
this  earth  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a  pastime,  if 
we  live  simply  and  wisely, — as  the  pursuits' 
of  the  '  simple  nations  are  still  the  sports  of 
the  artificial.' 

And  now  he  net  himself  to  tbe  praetical 
application  of  bis  own  theories.  Having  no 
hnman  companions  save  occasional  visitors — 
Emerson,  one  of  bis  nearest  neighbours, 
amongst  them — be  honestly  tried  what  the 
lower  creatures  could  do  for  him.  And  soon 
he  and  they  were  on  most  intimate  terms. 
The  fishes  came,  as  it  seemed,  into  his  hand 
if  he  but  dipped  it  in  the  stream  ;  the  mice 
would  comeandplayfuUyeatoutof  his  fingers, 
aod  the  very  mole  paid  him  friendly  visits  ; 
sparrows  alighted  on  fats  shoulder  at  his  call ; 
pli<Bbes  built  in  bis  shed  ;  and  the  partridge 
with  her  brood  came  and  fed  quietly  beneath 
his  window  as  he  sat  and  looked  at  them. 
And  the  more  intimate  he  grows  with  his 
tnite  friends,  the  more  his  respect  and  love 
for  them  rises.  He  writes  : — '  If  we  take  the 
age  into  account  may  there  not  be  a  civili- 
zation going  on  among  brutes  as  well  as  men  ? 
Tboy  seem  to  me  to  be  rudimental,  burrow- 
ing men,  still  standing  on  their  defence, 
awaiting  their  transformation.'  His  writings 
in  'Wajden'  are  like  a  discourse  on  the  text, 
'  Tlie  whole  creation  groaneth.' 

The  fine  sympathy  of  this  man,  his  poetic 
life,  deep  love  and  yearniogkindredshipmet 
and  drew  forth  the  inmost  and  the  best  in 
the  brutes,  and  led  them  on  to  tbe  trans- 
formation for  which  they  were  awaiting. 
Notice  how  different  is  Tlioreau's  feeling  for 
the  dumb  creatures  from  that  which  animates 
the  common  pet>keeper,  who  almost  seems' 
to  aim  at  destroying  the  true  brute  nature, 
and  tbe  dim  rudimentary  humanity  along  with 
it,  in  order  to  make  them  little  else  than 
'  snobs.'     Thoreau,  far  from  being  in  reac- 


tionary divorce  from  man,  loves  the  animnla 
because  they  are  manlike,  and  acem  to  yearn 
towards  human  fonna.  And  to  him  even  in- 
animate nature  looks  manward  in  its  coostan- 
cies,  if  in  nothing  else.  What  a  glimpse  this 
passage  from  Dr.  Cbanning  gives  us  of  the 

'  Thoreau  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun, 
a  weapon  he  never  used  in  mature  years,  lie 
neither  killed  nor  imprisoned  anj  animal,  unless 
driven  by  acute  needs.  He  brought  home  a  fly- 
ing squirrel,  to  study  its  mode  of  flight,  but 
quickly  carried  it  bsck  to  the  wood.  He  poe- 
sessed  true  instincts  of  topography,  and  could 
conceal  choice  things  in  the  bush  and  find  them 
again ;  unlike  Gall,  who  coiumonlj  lost  his  lo- 
calitj  and  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  when  in  tbe 
wood,  master  as  ho  was  in  playing  on  the  or- 
gan. If  Thoreau  needed  a  box  in  his  walk,  he 
would  strip  a  piece  of  bireh  bark  off  the  tree, 
fold  it,  when  cut  Btrai^htly,  together,  and  pid 
his  tender  lichen  or  brittle  creature  therein.' 

And,  naturally,  nothing  afforded  him  more 
delight  than  to  observe  the  graceful  pru- 
dence of  animals.  The  shifts  to  which  he 
had  often  to  put  himself  to  achieve  this 
knowledge  without  cruelty,  perhaps  <lid  more 
than  aught  else  to  develop  in  him  his  won- 
derful, ualf-snimal  sagacities.  Mr.  Emer- 
son tells  us  that  when  once  at  Walden  be 
visited  Tlioreau 

'The  naturalist  waded  into  the  pool  for  the 
water  plants,  and  his  strong  legs  were  no  insig- 
niflcant  part  of  his  armour.  On  this  day  be 
looked  for  the  menyanthes  and  detectea  it 
■cross  the  wide  {>oo1 ;  and,  on  exaaiioation  of 
the  Hnret,  declared  that  it  had  tiecn  in  flower 
five  days.  He  drew  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a 
diary,  and  read  the  names  of  all  the  plants  that 
should  bloom  that  day,  whereof  bekept  account 
OS  a  banker  does  when  his  notes  are  due.'  .  . 
.  .  .  'He  could  pace  rods  more  accurately 
than  another  man  could  measure  them  with  rod 
and  chain.  He  could  find  his  way  in  the  woods 
at  night  better  by  his  feet  than  by  his  eyes. 
He  knew  every  track  in  the  snow  and  on  th« 
ground,  and  what  croature  had  taken  the  path 
in  the  snow  before  him.' 

And  Dr.  Cbanning  tbns  aptly  supplements 

Mr.  Emerson  ;— 

'  Alpine  and  sea-plants  he  admired,  besides 
thoBD  of  hia  own  village :  of  the  latter  he  mostly 
attended  willows,  golden-rods,  aster.i,  polygo- 
nums, sedges,  and  grasses  \  fungi  and  lichens 
he  somewhat  affected.  He  wa»  accustomed  to 
date  the  day  of  the  month  by  the  appearance 
of  certain  flowers,  and  thus  visited  special 
plants  for  a  series  of  years,  in  order  to  form  an 
average ;  as  his  whitethorn  by  Tarbell's  Spring, 
"  Good  for  to-morrow,  if  not  for  to-day."  The 
bigness  of  noted  trees,  the  number  of  rings,  tbe 
degree  of  branching  by  which  their  age  may  be 
drawn;  the  larger  forests,  such  as  that  princeJy 
"  Inches  Oak- Wood,"  in  West  Acton,  or  We- 
thcrbce's  patch,  he  paid  attention  to.' 
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Thoreau's  maio  purpose  wsa  t>  eihibit 
tbe  points  where  animal  instinct  and  re- 
BOnrces  meet  Imman  affection  and  virtue, 
and  illastrate  eacli  other.  The  following  is 
certainly  well  worth  quoting  in  tbis  light : — 

'  Han  conceitedly  names  the  intelligence  and 
industiT  of  animals,  inatinct,  and  overlooks 
(befr  wisdom  and  fitnesa  of  behaviour.  I  saw 
when  the  sqnirrelB  had  carried  off  tbe  ears  of 
«mi,  moro  than  tweoty  rods  from  the  com- 
tield,  to  the  woods,  A  little  flirther  on,  beyond 
Hubbard's  brook,  I  eaw  a  grey  equirrel.  with 
an  ear  of  yellow  corn,  a  foot  long,  sitting  on  a 
fence,  fifteen  rods  from  the  field.  He  dropped 
the  com,  but  continued  to  sit  on  tbe  rail,  where 
I  coald  hardly  see  him,  it  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  himself,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  well  awaj-e  of.  He  next  went  to  a  red 
maple,  where  bia  policy  was  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  stem,  banging  perfectly  still  there 
till  I  poKsed,  bis  fur  being  exactly  tbe  co- 
lour of  tbe  bark.  When  I  struck  tbe  tree, 
and  tried  to  frighten  him,  he  knew  better  than 
to  run  to  the  next  tree,  there  being  no  continu- 
ous row  bj  which  he  might  escape  ;  but  bo 
merely  fled  higher  up,  and  put  bo  many  leaves 
between  us  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
bim.  "iVhcn  I  threw  up  a  stick  to  frighten 
him,  he  disappeared  entirely,  though  I  kept 
tbe  best  watch  I  could,  and  stood  close  to  the 
loot  of  tbe  tree. 

'  They  are  wonderfully  cunning !' 

Busy  men  and  women — dwellers  in  cities, 
people  of  society,  who  make  the  lower 
creatures  practically  serviceable — do  undoubt- 
edly, in  their  passion  for  discipline  and 
order  in  horses,  dogs,  and  the  rest,  come  to 
regard  animal  life  as  something  so  dependent 
on  human  character  and  effort  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  real  individual  interest 
Against  this  tendency  Thoreau  testified, 
just  as  he  testified  unremittingly  to  the 
uccedness  of  human  individuality.  Science 
itself — as  generally  understood — does  not 
help  nn  here,  but  rather  comes  in  to  confirm 
tbe  artificial  notion  by  absorbing  tbe  indivi- 
dnal  in  the  class — tbe  species,  the  genus,  the 
order.  An  over-pressed  and  over-cultivated 
Bodal  life,  leaoiug  on  science,  thus  finally 
iaflicts  injury  on  itself  by  narrowing  iU 
sources  of  true  interest ;  and  owes  its  grati- 
tude to  tbe  men  who  honestly  recall  it  to 
Nature — to  the  Wordsworths,  the  Bewicks, 
the  Thorcans,  the  Blackbums.  A  face  to 
face  and  daily  intercourse  with  her,  in  seek- 
ing traces  of  tbe  dim  hiiman  instincts  which 
she  seems  to  shroud  so  strangely  eveain  her 
most  worthless  productions,  is  a  supremely 
healthy  occupation  or  pastime  ;  since  it  de- 
velops sympathy,  in  enforcing  the  idea  that 
some  ordinances  of  nature  that  man  deems 
harah  may,  after  all,  have  a  reference  to 
wise  and  beautiful  races  other  than  human. 
And  this  has  the  beat  concurrence  of  Scrip 
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ture.  '  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without bispermission,'  With  Thoreau  ani- 
mals were  rudimentary  men  ;  and  their  hu- 
man aspect  was  that  pre-eminently  in  which 
their  individuality  stood  revealed.  On  this 
ground  it  was  that  be  based  their  rights 
to  freedom,  to  toleratiou,  and  to  a  hcaltliier 
regard  in  their  domeBticated  condition. 
Very  significant  in  tbis  light  is  a  noble  pas- 
sage on  tbe  horse — the  reader  will  see  that 
the  whole  sonl  of  Thoreau  speaks  in  it : — 

'  I  saw  a  man  a  few  days  since,  working  by 
the  river,  with  a  horse,  carting  dirt ;  and  the 
horse  and  his  relations  to  him  struck  me  as 
very  remarkable.  There  was  the  horse,  a 
mere  animated  machine,  though  his  tail  was 
brushing  off  the  fiiea,  hia  whole  condition  sub- 
ordinated to  tbe  man's,  with  no  tradition  (per- 
haps no  instinct)  in  bim  ofatime  when  bo  was 
wild  and  free, — completely  humanized.  No 
co'ntract  had  been  made  with  bim  that  he 
should  [have  tbe  Saturday  afternoons,  or  the 
Sundays,  or  any  holidays,  his  independence 
never  being  reci^nized  ;  it  being  now  quite 
foi^otten  both  by  man  and  horse,  that  the 
horse  was  ever  free.  For  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  wild  horses  known  surely  not 
to  be  descended  from  tame  ones.  He  was 
assisting  that  man  to  pull  down  that  bank,  and 
spread  it  over  the  meadow,  only  keeping  off 
the  flies  with  his  tail,  and  stamping,  and  catch- 
ing a  mouthful  of  grass  or  leaves  from  time  to 
time  on  bis  own  account ;  all  the  rest  for  man. 
It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  that  he  should  be 
animated  for  this.  It  aa>  plain  that  tht  mnn 
wa»  not  educating  the  horse,  not  trying  to  rf»- 
Tel<rp  hit  nature,  hat  mtrtly  getting  loorh  out  of    < 

"  Extremes  are  counted  worst  of  nil." 

That  mass  of  animated  matter  seemed  more 
completely  the  servant  of  man  than  any  inani- 
mate. For  slaves  have  their  holidays ;  a 
heaven  is  conceded  to  them  (such  as  it  is)  ; 
but  to  the  horse,  none.  Now  and  for  ever,  he 
is  man's  slave.  The  more  I  eonndered,  tbe 
more  themanieemed  akin  to  thehorse,  only  his 
ieiU  vta*  the  ttronger  of  the  two;  for  a  little 
further  on  I  saw  an  Irishman  shoveling  who 
evidently  was  as  much  tamed  as  the  horse. 
He  had  stipulated  that  a  certain  amount  of  his 
independence  be  recognised  ;  and  yet  he  was 
really  but  a  little  more  independent.  What  i* 
a  horte  hut  an  animal  that  ha*  loit  il»  liberty ; 
and  ha*  man  got  any  more  liberty  for  hating 
robbed  the  kortt;  or  hat  hejutt  lostat  much  of 
hii  own,  and  become  more  l^  the  horse  he  ha» 
robbed  T  Is  not  the  other  end  of  tbe  bridle, 
too,  coiled  around  his  neck  F  Hen<'o  stable- 
boys,  jockeys,  and  all  that  class  that  are  daily 
transported  by  fast  horses.  There  ho  stood 
with  nis  oblong,  square  figure  (his  tail  mostly 
sawed  off),  aeen  against  the  water,  brushing  off 
tbe  flies  with  his  stump  braced  back,  while  the 
man  was  filling  the  cart. 
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'  I  regard  the  horse  as  a  human  being  in  a 
humble  etate  of  existence.  Virtue  is  not  left 
to  stand  alone.  He  who  practises  it  will  have 
neighbours.' 

Never,  porhaps,  were  the  claims  of  tbe 
horse,  and  indirectly  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  more  powerfuUv  put;  and  here  ne 
have  disclosed  to  ns  clearly  the  point  at 
which,  with  Thoreau,  the  mystery  of  animal 
life  touched  that  of  man  and  raisca  it  up  to 
nearly  equal  interest,  only,  however,  to  in- 
crease tenfold  the  meaning  and  wonder  of 
that  to  u'hich  his  was  allied. 

Some  time  after  Thorcau's  return  from 
Walden  his  father  died,  and  then,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  he  had  made,  he  retamed  to  the 
lead-pencil  making,  at  the  call  of  duty,  de- 
voting himself  to  it  with  wonderful  assiduity. 
He  had  his  own  mill,  and  discovered  remark- 
able punctuality  and  prudence.  All  his 
spare  time  was  spent  in  following  up  hb  own 
bent  in  excursions  here  and  there — the  moat 
notable  of  which  was  perhaps  his  great  tonr 
to  Minnefiota  and  the  West,  in  1860,  when 
be  exulted  in  finding  th'e  crab-apple,  and  in 
making  friends  with  the  Indians,  who.  inte- 
rested nim  vastly.  In  November  of  1860  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  through  exposing  himself 
while  counting  the  rings  on  trees,  and  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  lie  never 
go't  over  the  shock,  though  he  lingered  till 
the  spring,  and  he  died  on  the  muming  of 
tbe  8th  of  May,  1861. 

Thoreau  was  a  naturalist,  because  he  was 
primarily  a  poet — and  hence  the  fitness  of 
l>r.  Channing's  title  '  Poet-Naturalist.'  lie 
bold  things  by  inner  aSinitics,  rather  than 
by  bard  classifications.  Instincts  and  habits 
were  ever  of  more  account  with  him  than  tbe 
mere  organs  and  functions,  whose  expressions 
he  held  that  these  were,  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  be  was  observant  of  these  also,  and  was 
seldom  out  in  a  matter  of  fact  or  calculation. 
Correctness  iu  details,  surprising  patience, 
and  a  will  that  nothing  could  defeat  or  em- 
barrass, held  in  closest  union  with  fine  imagi- 
nation, without  sense  of  contradiction — this 
was  his  first  characteristic.  His  grand  quali- 
ty wan  sympathy.  lie  came  to  everything 
with  the  poet's  feeling,  the  poet's  heart,  the 
poet's  eye.  To  observe  was  his  joy.  What 
pictures  he  can  draw  of  wholly  uninteresting 
places  and  things!  What  loving  rapture  ' 
fdls  into  over  Uie  coramonest  appearanc 
What  new  metaphors  be  finds  lurking 
ordinary  sylvan  occurrences !  Ttie  comn 
ongoings  of  nature  were  to  him  a  mighty 
parable,  and  be  set  some  part  of  it  to  ade- 
quate music,  to  which  we  may  listen  with 
delight  and  learn  wisdom.  And  as  he 
brought  sympathy  with  him  towards  every 
person  be  met  and  every  object  be  examined, 


ho  demanded  it  in  those  he  enconntered, 
though  he  had  an  utter  horror  of  false  pro- 
fessions of  it  Therefore,  like  a  Scotchman 
in  this,  be  whs  prone  to  bide  it  under 
brusquenesa  till  you  knew  hira.  But,  » 
flowers  expand  in  the  sun,  his  soul  expanded 
the  glow  of  innocent  delights,  till  eveuhia 
senses  seemed  transfigured  and  benignaotlj 
endowed  with  special  sensibilities  and  attrac- 
tions. He  was  fond  of  children,  and  had 
unusual  tact  with  them,  oa  every  one  who 
ever  attended  any  of  bis  parties  attest 
Hermit  and  stoic  as  he  was,"  says  Emerson, 
he  was  really  fond  of  sympathy,  and  tbrev 
himself  heartily.and  childhke  into  the  com- 
pany of  young  people  whom  be  loved,  and 
whom  he  delighted  to  entertain,  as  he  only 
could,  with  the  varied  and  endless  anecdotes 
of  his  experience  in  field  and  rivcTj  And  he 
was  always  ready  to  lead  a  huckleberry  psrty 
or  a  search  for  chestnuts  and  grapes."  Yet 
he  is  always  wonderfully  self-restrained  aad 
self-respecting.  He  makes  a  poem  out  of 
the  most  ordinary  object,  event,  or  incident; 
hut  he  will  be  the  last  to  celebrate  it  as  sucb; 
and,  while  some  men  seek  a  climax,  ho  de- 
spised rhi'toric  and  all  conscious  aims  at 
cSfect  This  passage  on  telegraph  posts  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  bis'huest  vein, 
showing  his  keen  interest  in  all  that  concern- 
ed human  progress: — 

'  What  n  recipe  for  preserving  wood,  lo  fill  its 
pores  with  music  I  How  this  wild  tree  from 
tbe  forest,  stripped  of  its  bark  and  set  up  here, 
rejoices  to  transmit  this  music  When  no 
melody  proceeds  from  the  wire,  t  hear  the  hum 
within  the  entrails  of  the  wood,  the  i»^cular 
tree,  rejoicing,  accumulating  the  prophetic  fury. 
The  resounding  wood, — how  much  the  ancients 
would  have  made  of  it  I  To  have  had  a  bsrp 
on  so  great  a  scale,  girdling  the  very  earth,  and 
plsy«d  on  by  the  winds  of  every  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  Utat  harp  were  (so  to  speak)  tbe 
manifest  blessing  of  heaven  on  a  work  of  man's. 
Shall  we  not  now  add  a  tenth  Muse  to  tboso 
immortal  Nine,  and  consider  that  this  invention 
was  most  divinely  honoured  and  distinguished, 
upon  which  the  Muse  has  thus  condescended 
to  smile, — this  magic  medium  of  communication 
to  mankind  f  To  read  that  the  ancients 
stretched  a  wire  round  the  earth,  attaching  it 
to  trees  of  the  forest,  on  which  they  sent  mas- 
sages by  one  named  Electricity,  father  of  Light- 
ning and  Magnetjam,  swifter  far  than  Mercury, 
— the  stern  commands  of  war  and  news  of 
peace ;  and  that  the  winds  caused  this  wire  to 
vibrate  so  that  it  emitted  harp-Iikc  and  .^olian 
music  in  all  the  lands  through  which  it  passed, 
as  if  to  express  (he  satisfaction  of  Ood  in  the 
invention  I  And  this  is  fact,  and  yet  we  have 
attributod  fhe  instrument  lo  no  God.  I  hear 
the  sound  of  the  wood  working  terribly  within. 
When  I  put  my  ear  to  it,  anon  it  swells  into  a 
clear  tone,  which  seems  to  concentrate  in  the 
core  of  the  tree,  for  all  the  sound  seeras  to  pro- 
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emA  from  the  wood.  It  ia  la  if  jou  had  enter' 
ed  same  world-cathedral,  resoundioK  to  some 
fast  organ.  The  fibres  of  all  tbingsliave  their 
tension  and  are  strained  like  the  strings  of  a 
Ijra.  I  feel  the  very  ground  tremble  underneath 
mT  feet  as  I  stand  near  the  post.  The  wire 
Titrates  with  great  force  as  if  it  would  strain 
and  rend  the  wood.  What  an  awful  and  fate- 
ful music  it  must  be  U>  the  worms  in  the  wood. 
Ko  belter  Termifi^  were  needed.  As  the 
wood  of  an  old  Cremona,  iU  eTery  fibre,  per- 
chance.-harmoniously  tempered,  and  educated 
to  reflound  melody,  has  brought  a  great  price ; 
BO,  methinks,  these  telegraph  posts  should  bear 
I  great  price  with  musical-instrument  makers. 
It  is  prepared  to  be  the  material  of  harps  for 
ages  to  come  ;  a*  it  Kere,  put  a-»oaJc,  a-itaxm- 


And  again : — 

'As  the  woodchuck  dines  chiefly  on  crickets, 
he  will  not  be  at  much  expense  in  seats  for  his 
winter-quarters.  Since  the  anatomical  discove- 
17  that  the  thymoid  gland,  whose  use  in  man 
19  niiul,  ia  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  diges- 
tion during  the  hibernating  jollifications  of  the 
woodchuck,  we  sympathize  less  at  the  retreat 
Darwin,  who  hibernates  in  science,  cannot  yet 
have  heard  of  this  use  of  the  above  gland,  or 
be  Kould  have  derived  the  human  race  from 
our  woodchuck,  instead  of  landing  him  fiat  on 
(be  Simiada,  or  monkey.' 

As  a  piece  of  elevated  noble  description, 
with  lights  of  true  poetry  trausfuaiag  it,  no- 
tbing  coald  be  finer  than  this  description  of 

a  Buow-fall : — 

'  Did  you  ever  admire  the  steady,  silent, 
windless  fall  of  the  snow,  in  some  lead-coloured 
sky,  silent  save  the  little  ticking  of  the  flakes 
tt  they  touched  the  twigs  F  It  is  chased  silver, 
moulded  over  the  pines  and  oak  leaves.  Soil 
shades  bang  like  curtains  along  the  closely- 
draped  wD<^-paths.  FroEen  apples  become 
tittle  cider-vata.  The  old,  crooked  nppie-trees, 
froten  etifi'  in  the  pale,  shivering  sunlight,  that 
appears  to  be  dying  of  consumption,  gleam 
forth  like  the  heroes  of  one  of  Dante's  cold 
lielis;  we  would  mind  any  change  in  the  mer- 
cury of  the  dream.  The  snow  crunches  under 
the  feet;  the  chopper's  axe  rings  funereally 
through  the 'tragic  air.  At  early  mom  the 
frost  on  buttOD-bushes  and  willows  was  silvery, 
utd  every  stem  and  minutest  twig  and  filamen- 
tary weed  caioe  up  a  silver  thing,  while  the 
cottage  smoke  rose  sahnon-coloured  into  that 
oblique  day.  At  the  hase  of  ditches  were 
shooting  crystals,  like  the  blades  of  an  ivorj- 
hiadled  penknife,  and  rosettes  and  favours 
Iretted  of  silver  on  the  flat  ica.  The  little  cas- 
cades in  the  brook  were  ornamented  with  trans- 
parent shields,  and  long  candelabrums  and 
spermaceti-coloured  fools'  caps  and  plated  jellies 
and  white  globes,  with  the  black  water  whirling 
along  transparently  underneath.  The  sun 
comes  out,  and  oil  at  a  glance,  rubies,  sapphires. 


diamonds,  and  emeralds  start  into  intense  life 
on  the  angles  of  the  snow  crystals.' 

With  Thoreau,  in  one  word,  overytliinit  is 
seen  in  relation  to  human  sentiment  aod  fit- 
ness. He  is  a  reconciler.  His  great  aim  is 
to  recommend  Nature  to  Man — to  prove  her 
worthy  of  the  recommendation,  and  so  in- 
duce and  enhance  the  idea  of  individuality 
— which,  in  the  midst  of  alt  her  masses  and 
mighty  generalities,  she  everywhere  faithful- 
ly celebrates.  Thoreau  went  to  Nature  an 
individaalist,  and  cnme  hack  the  prophet  of 
society,  aa  truly  reconstructed,  with  liberty 
OS  its  groundwork — bnt  liberty  which  would 
give  no  quarter  to  licence  of  any  kind. 
Sobriety,  severity,  and  self-respect,  founda- 
tion of  all  true  sociality,  are  his  motto.  He 
biraseif  says : — 

'  I  think  I  love  society  as  much  as  most,  and 
am  ready  enough  to  fasten  myself  like  a  blood- 
sucker for  the  time  to  any  full-blooded  man 
that  comes  in  my  way.  /  am  naturally  no 
hermit,  but  might  possibly  sit  out  the  sturdiest 
frequenter  of  the  bar-room  if  my  business 
called  me  thither.' 

It  was  quite  consistent  with  this  that  lie 
should  hate  slavery — shonld  speak  nobly 
and  unccaangly  for  the  valiant  John  Brown, 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  His  heart  beat  tnie  for 
human  rights,  though  he  was  wont  to  speak 
depreciatingly  of  professed  philanthropists, 
who  were  apt  to  ignore  broad  distinctions 
where  he  mwntained  them — distinctions, 
too,  which  bo  held  were  essential  to  be  re- 
cognised in  view  at  once  of  social  well-being 
and  true  individuality.  In  fact  Tiioreaa 
was  a  man  of  high  and  ready  public  spirit, 
though  he  declined  to  be  interested  in  the 
petty  machinery  of  forced  and  over-heated 
local  politics,  jnat  as  Emerson  tells  ns  that 
he  listened  impatiently  to  news  or  bon-mot* 
gleaned  from  London  circles;  and  that 
though  ho  tried  to  be  civil,  these  anecdotes 
fatigued  him.  Wrapt  up  with  his  apparent 
disregard  of  elegancies,  he  had  with  him  a 
marked  air  of  elegance  which  coald  consist 
without  accessories.  *  He  was  short  of  sta- 
ture, firmly  built,  of  light  complexion,  se- 
rious blue  eyes  (right  well  opened),  and  a 
grave  aspect'  So  says  Emerson,  and  the 
portrait  given  at  the  opening  of  the  'Excur- 
sions' justifies  the  words.  The  expression  is 
at  once  so  shrewd,  so  spiritual — the  Yankee 
traits  really  there,  yet  refined  away  in  ear- 
nest thought  and  wise  foresight,  1'be  eyes 
so  soft  and  thoughtful,  yet  so  wondrously 
penetrating,  so  expressive  of  sharp  mother- 
wit  and  kindliness  and  generosity  without 
stint ;  the  nose  so  full,  yet  so  sensitive  in 
the  nostril ;  tlie  mouth  so  expresMve  of  reso- 
lution and  self-respecting  calmness ;  and  the 
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forehead  a  rouad,  rising  arch,  bespeaking 
fervid  imagination.  Such  was  Thoreau — 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent,  and 
true-hearted  of  Atnericane,  who  noiild  eaai- 
ly  have  been  turned  into  a  martyr,  notwith- 
standing that  he  held  so  lightly  by  formulas. 
His  cutting  brusqueneM,  of  which  even  hia 
dearest  friends  sometimes  made  mention, 
arose  out  of  the  Bcriousness  and  severity  of 
his  nature,  which  abhorred  all  triviality  and 
vain  conversation,  and  which,  combined 
with  SDch  keen  imi^ nation  and  fiery  hatred 
of  wrong  as  characterized  him,  is  alirays 
main  ingredient  in  heroism.  What  could 
bs  finer  than  his  own  account  of  liimself, 
when  ho  was  cast  into  the  State  prison,  be- 
cause of  that  quarrel  over  the  taxes,  which 
he  would  not  pay  : — 

*  '  I  saw  thot  If  there  was  a  stone  wall  be 
tween  mo  and  mj  townsmen,  there  wns  a  still 
more  difficult  one  to  climb  or  break  through 
before  they  could  get  to  be  as  firee  as  I  was.  I 
did  not  for  a  moment  feel  confined,  and  the 
walls  seemed  a  great  wasle  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, i  felt  as  if  I  alone  of  all  my  townsmen 
had  paid  my  tax.  Tliey  plainly  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  me,  but  behaved  like  persons  who 
ore  underbred.  In  every  threat  and  in  every 
compliment  there  was  a  blunder,  ior  they 
thought  that  my  chief  desire  was  to  stand  on 
the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall.  T  could  not 
but  smile  to  see  how  industriously  they  locked 
the  door  on  ray  medllations,  which  followed 
them  out  ^ain  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
the}/  were  really  all  that  was  dangerous.  As 
they  could  not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to 
punish  my  body  ;  just  as  boys,  if  they  cannot 
coma  at  any  person  at  whom  they  have  a 
grudge,  will  abuse  his  dog.' 

Never  was  the  Puritan  idea  of  freedom  of 
soul  better  illustrated— unless  perhaps  by 
John  Banyan,  in  Bedford  Jail.  Thoreau, 
on  a  point  of  right,  would  have  fought,  and 
borne  all  indignity.  In  this  case  his  friends 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  went  free. 

Probably  it  was  this  quality  of  self-auffi- 
cience,  associated  as  it  was  with  such  won- 
derful clearness  of  aim  and  skill  in  finding 
easy  means  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  which 
made  Mr.  Emerson  signalize  his  practical 
ability  in  this  regretful  stnun  : — 

'  With  'his  energy  and  practical  ability  he 
seemed  born  for  a  great  enterprise  and  for 
command ;  and  t  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  his 
rare  powers  of  action  that  I  cannot  help  count- 
ins  it  a  fault  in  him  that  he  had  no  ambition. 
\Vanting  this,  instead  of  engineering  for  all 
America,  he  was  the  captain  of  a  huckleberry 
party.  Pounding  beans  is  good  to  the  end  of 
pounding  empires  one  of  these  days ;  but  if  at 
the  end  of  the  years  it  is  still  only  beans! .  . .' 


Jan. 


Of  fine  sayings  his  books  are  full.  No 
more  dainty  fancy,  or  power  of  exactly 
presenting  the  image  of  what  lay  in    hu 

own  mind,  has  any  recent  writer  posfwssed 
in  greater  measure.  And  a  sudden  humour, 
tike  summer  llgbtning,  plays  'over  his  pages. 
We  could  easily  fill  many  pages  ;  let  these 
few  sentences  suffice  : — 

'  The  keeping  of  bees  is  like  the  directing  o( 
sunbeams.'     ('  Paradise  [to  be]  Regained.'^ 

'  I  say  beware  of  all  enterprises  that  require 
new  clothes,  and  not  ruthcr  a  new  wearer  of 
clothes.' 

'  You  must  have  stout  legs  to  get  noticed  at 

all  by  Carlyla He  indicates  a  depth 

which  he  neglects  to  fathom.' 

In  the  essay  on  walking,  he  says : — 

'  We  are  but  faint  hearted  crusadera  \  even 
the  walkers  nowadays  undertake  no  persever- 
ing world's-end  enterprises.  Our  expeditions 
are  but  tours,  and  come  round  again  at  evening 
to  the  old  hearth-side  from  which  we  set  oiiu 
Half  of  the  walk  is  but  retracing  our  step& 
We  should  go  forth  on  the  shortest  walks,  per- 
chance, in  the  spirit  of  stirring  adventure, 
never  to  return, — prepared  to  send  back  our 
embalmed  hearts  only  as  relics  to  our  dosolata 

kingdoms If  you  bave  paid  your  debts 

id    made    your   will,    and   settled   all  your 


And  in  bis  poems  there  ia  often  a  rarity 
and  chastity  of  expression,  and  a  quality 
such  as  we  seldom  meet  with,  as  these  few 
specimens  will  show  : — 


'  The  golden-rod  and  aster  stain  the  s- 
With  hue  of  earth  and  sky.' 


motionlesB  hung  from  the  spray, 
Where  the  weight  of  the  dewdrops  had  torn  It 

And  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  that  whisper  coold 

swing, 
Aloft  on  his  wheel,  as  tho'  borne  on  the  wing, 
When  tbeyellow-bird severed  it,  dippingacroes 
Its  sort  plumes  unrufQed  fell  down  on  the  moas.* 

'  The  last  butterfly 
Like  a  wing'd  violet  floating  in  the  meek 
Pink-coloured  sunshine,  sinks  his  velvet  feet. 
Within  the  pillared  mulleins'  delicate  down.' 

We  take  leave  of  Thoreau  with  lingering 
regret,  conscious  that  to  have  unfoldod  his 
character  and  aims  fully  would  bavo  re- 
quired an  abler  pen  than  ours,  and  also  far 
larger  space  than  is  allotted  to  us.     Hia  cha- 
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netcT  was  like  ttiose  eeaside  flowers  which 
aD«i!  the  sweeter  and  grow  the  purer  in 
that  they  are  toDched  by  the  rough  sea-aalt. 


Art.  IX.  —  Aulobioffrapki/.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.  London  :  Longmans  and 
Green. 

John  Stuart  >fiLL  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  S5th  of  May,  1806.  Ho  entered  the 
vorid  at  a  Btirrtng  time.  England  was  in 
tbe  thick  of  the  conflict  with  Napoleon. 
The  country  had  jnst  lost  two  of  her  great- 
cat  men.  Nelnon  had  fallen  at  Trafalgar. 
The  voice  of  Pitt  was  no  longer  heard  in 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  the  cooncil 
chamber  of  the  king ;  and  yet  the  fight  wns 
growing  more  deadly,  and  the  time  more 
critical.  The  excitctnent  of  home  affairs 
gathered  round  the  eflorts  of  the  abolitionists 
U'destroy  for  ever  thetratfic  in  bIhvcs.  How 
little  the  world  thonght  that  the  infant  child 
of  a  then  unknown  Scotch  adventurer  would 
bave  so  mitf  h  to  say  l«  which  England  would 
gite  good  heed,  alike  on  behalf  of  the  Ke- 
public  which  mdn  were  hating,  and  the  liber- 
ty against  wliii^h  they  fought. 

lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jamea  Mill,  the 
veil-known  Indian  historian,  and  tbe  author 
of  the  '  Analysis  of  the  Unman  Mind.' 
I!om  north  of  the  Tweed,  James  Mill,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  give 
iigns  of  remarkable  power,  was  intended  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
son  informs  ns  thai  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
had  *  exercised  his  gifts.'  But  as  the  youth- 
ful licentiate  early  nlade  the  discovery  that 
all  religion  was  an  intellectual  blunder,  and 
that  God  himself  was  a  moral  absurdity,  not 
to  say  a  serious  mischief,  it  was  clear  that 
he  could  not  pursue  tbe  course  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  be- 
came a  private  tutor  for  some  years,  and 
then  passing  southward,  as  under  all  circum- 
Btaoces,  national  and  individual,  was  very 
natural,  found  his  resting-place  in  London, 
and  bis  living  in  writing  for  the  press. 

Some  of  tlie  contradictions  found  in  the 
history  of  the  two  Mills  are  very  entertain- 
ing.  For  philosophera,  they  certainly  pre- 
«cnt  lives  of  strangely  unphilosophic  incon- 
sistency. It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
patent  want  of  harmony  between  doctrines 
und  life  which  in  several  instances  is  indi- 
cated by  tbe  autobiography,  did  not  lead  the 
Mnte  mind  of  the  writer  either  to  question 
tbe  theory  or  to  reform  tlie  life.     Mr.  James 
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Mill  '  married  and  had  a  large  family.' 
What  vials  of  wrath  have  not  becTi  outpour- 
ed upon  the  stupid  people  who  commit  such 
sins  against  the  laws  of  human  life  bv  the 
masters  and  disciples  in  the  school  of  the 
Mills.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  sign- 
post which  points,  but  goes  not,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  sage  as  well  as  of  the  preacher.  It  in 
not  every  wicked  transgressor  of  the  oi-di- 
nanccsof  political  economy  who  finds  a  pro- 
vidence so  tender  and  so  beneficent  as  the 
once  flonrishing  East  India  Company. 

James  Mill  was  a  man  of  remarkable  na- 
tural power,  and  altogether  wonderful  ener- 
gy. The  son  is  betrayed  into  adjectives  un- 
usual in  his  style  when  he  describes  his 
father's  devotion  to  work.  To  his  honour 
let  it  be  recorded  that  though  '  he  broke  the 
law  of  Molthus,'  he  supported  his  family 
without  ever  incurring  debt.  After  all,  per- 
haps the  real  sin  is  not  the  formation  of 
those  pressing  ties  and  multitudinous  claims, 
but  the  self-indulgence  and  sloth  which  neg- 
lect the  provision  which  every  man  ought  to 
make  for  his  own  household.  The  '  Super- 
stitions of  the  Nursery,'  spite  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  James  Mill,  may  sllll  be  the  true 
law  of  human  Jife.  Tiie  vagaries  of  the 
economist  arc  only  the  precepts  of  a  truer 
morality  taken  with  a  twist. 

The  usual  clearness  of  Mr.  Mill's  style  is 
lost  when  he  speaks  oif  his  father's  honesty 
of  conviction,  and  its  strong  expression  as 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  His 
words  are : — 

'It  would  have  been  no  small  thing  had  he 
done  no  more  than  support  himself  and  his 
family  during  bo  many  years  without  ever 
beinp  in  debt  or  any  pecuniary  difficulty, 

holding  as  he  did  opinions  both  in  politics 
and  ia  rcligion,which  were  more  odious  to  all 
persons  of  influence,  and  to  the  common  run 
of  prosperous  Englishmen  in  tliat  generation, 
than  either  l>cfore  or  since ;  and  being  not  only 
a  man  whom  nothing  would  have  induced  to 
write  og^nst  his  convictions,  but  one  who  in- 
variably threw  into  everything  he  wrote  as 
much  of  his  convictions  at  lie  thought  the  cir- 
eumiCaacei  woald  in  any  way  permit.' 

The  lino  we  have  italicised  certainly  dis- 
plays caution  worthy  of  a  son  of  one  who 
was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Scot ;  and 
we  find  a  little  farther  on  that  '  in 
giving '  his  son  '  an  opinion '  (upon  tbe  sub- 
ject of  religion)  '  contrary  to  that  of  the 
world,'  the  '  father  thought  it  necesary  to 
give  it  as  one  which  could  not  prudently  be 
avowed.' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  all  his  convic- 
tion, the  elder  Mill  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  convictions;  and  even  if  be  bad,  'the 
persoDB  of  influence'  to  whom  his  vicw^. 
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were  30  odious  were  found  quite  ready  to 
reward  hU  undoubted  power  and  industry 
with  a  very  comfortable  post  in  the  India 
House,  securing  for  himself  and  for  his  son 
after  him  that  linppy  combination  of  good 
pay  and  easy  work,  which  has  always  ena- 
bled the  destructive  philosophy  to  ride  a  tilt 
against  every  arrangement  of  society  with 
the  pleasant  conviction,  should  the  attack  be 
successful,  that  revolutions,  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  events,  are  reforms,  and  that  Eng- 
lish reforms  always  generously  regard  and 
indemnify  all  vested  interests.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  recognise  and  admire  the  he- 
roism of  unbelief,  but  we  could  find  many 
pictures  of  conscientious  fidelity  to  convic- 
tions in  lowly  parsonage  and  impoverished 
manse  which  would  outvie  in  the  character 
of  courage  and  truthfulness  the  negative 
opinions  of  philosophers  who,  on  the  whole, 
have  found  even  atheistic  philosophy  no  bad 
trade. 

Jamos  Mill  appears  to  liave  early  discover- 
ed the  intellectual  eapabilities  of  his  eldest 
son.  Ho  determined  at  once  upon  a  course 
of  rigorous  mental  discipline.  Perhaps  be 
looked  forward  to  the  education  of  one  who 
should  bo  the  interpreter  of  his  opinions  to 
the  coming  generation,  for  the  ex-licentiate 
of  the  Scotch  Church  never  lost  the  sense  of 
a  mission  such  as  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the 
preacher.  James  Mill  was  an  apostle  as 
well  as  a  thinker,  and  he  resolved  that  his 
son  should  be  an  apostle  likewise,  but  with 
a  training  free  from  the  old  superstitions 
which  had  gathered  about  his  own  youth. 
Tlie  age  was  rolling  into  the  domain  of 
mind.  Pure  intellect  was  to  govern,  to  re- 
generate. Logic  and  the  principles  of  a 
moral  arithmetic  should  dominate  the  new 
era.  If  it  were  possible,  his  son  should  be 
the  king  in  this  new  world,  another  Messiah 
for  the  age  of  Reason. 

Here  commences  one  of  the  saddest  sto- 
.  ries  which  literature  contains— the  odncation 
of  the  mind  of  John  i^tuart  Mill  by  his 
father.  We  turn  eagerly  and  seek  for  a 
word  that  indicates  alt'cction,  tenderness,  the 
culture  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  the  deeper 
instincts  of  the  soul.  We  seek  for  reference 
to  a  mother's  almighty  grace  of  love,  to  the 
general  play  of  home  fancies,  theintercoursc 
of  brother,  sister,  friend.  Not  a  word.  The 
sacred  name  of  mother  is  never  tnentjoned 
in  the  book,^and  had  thcautobiographernot 
told  us  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  in  a  large 
family,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the 
mother  bad  died  when  he  was  bora,  and  sc 
deeply  did  the  father  feel  his  unutterable 
loss,  that  the  name  whs  enshrined  in  s 
sacred  silence.  Brothers  and  sisters,  indeed, 
are  mentioned,  but  only  as  unwilling  pupils 
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of  the  little  prodigy,  who  evidently  himself 
cared  little  about  the  teaching  which  he  had 
to  give  them  under  bis  father's  eye.  That 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  man  of  tenderest 
feeling  and  most  eiquisite  aympathiea,  no 
one  who  knew  liim,  even  in  the  far-off  dis- 
tance of  his  works,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
But  that  he  preserved  a  heart  at  all,  xftet 
the  training  which  his  father  gave  him,  is 
only  more  convincing  proof  of  the  natural 
sweetness  and  moral  beauty  of  the  man.  In- 
deed, had  wii  not  his  own  word  for  it,  we 
should  strongly  doubt  alike  the  multitudi- 
nousnesa  of  the  studies  and  the  inhumanity 
of  the  teacher.  Not  that  James  Mill  wm 
cruel  and  harsh.  He  was  simply  unlovely. 
The  picture  drawn  by  his  son  apparently, 
indeed,  quite  unconscious  of  the  effect  th^ 
would  be  produced  in  the  reader's  eatim^ 
of  his  father,  is  that  of  a  teaching  machine 
— grinding,  driving,  planing,  trimming,  and 
at  last  turning  ont  a  keen,  sharp,  polished 
instrument,  as  much  a  distortion  of  what  the 
real  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  become 
under  a  generous,  human  education,  as  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  green 
lanes  of  Newiugton,  or  consort  with  the  silli- 
est hoys  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city. 

At  the  age  of  thi-ee  Mr,  Mill  waa  learnin;; 
Greek.  By  the  time  he  was  seven  he  bad 
read  as  much  as  many  a  graduate  has  gone 
through  when  be  has  taken  his  degree.  At 
twelve  he  had  mastered  the  best  knoivn  wri- 
ters in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could  boast  an 
acquaintance  with  those  authors  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  scholar  who  made  pre- 
tensions to  extensive  classical  attainments. 
Besides  these,  he  gives  a  long  list  of  English 
works.  Most  of  this  was  accomplished  at 
bis  father's  study  table,  while  the  '  History 
of  British  India'  was  being  composed,  or  in 
walks  along  the  green  lanes  of  Stoke  New- 
iugton, which  were  agreeably  enlivened  by 
the  small  student's  discourses  on  what  be 
bad  learned  the  day  before,  while  the  more 
laborious  hours  were  diversified  by  excur- 
sions into  Roman  history,  and  practice  in  the 
composition  of  English  verse. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  pursue  the  story 
of  this  remarkable,  probably  unique  educa- 
tion, or  rather  instruction  and  rigorous  dis- 
cipline, into  all  its  parts,  and  along  its  entire 
course.  At  the  age  of  twelve  (we  are  thankful 
the  little  urchin  was  allowed  even  that  mercy) 
he  commenced  the  study  of  logic,  and  was 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  forms  and  exercises 
of  the  schools ;  his  Latin  and  Greek  were 
kept  up  by  the  constant  perusal  of  authors 
in  those  languages ;  attention  was  paid  to 
elocution  and  composition ;  and  special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  admirable  resulU 
;  which  flowed  from  the  perusal  of  the  '  His- 
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tory  of  India,'  wltich  was  'pablistiGd  in  the 
jear  1818.  Its  historic  wortli,  its  powerful 
Bi^iQcntalioi),  its  fine  treatment  of  political 
and  social  questions,  all  combined  to  render 
it  Tciy  inllucDti^l  in  the  discipline  of  Mill's 
youthful  powers  and  the  forraatioa  of  his 
opinions.  Too  ranch  stress  seems  to  be 
placed  upon  the  very  plain-spoken  character 
of  the.  work  a3  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
the  anthor.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  year 
following  its  puUiuatlon  the  cider  Mill  was 
chosen  one  of  the  aseistante  of  the  exami- 
ners of  Indian  correspondence.  If  the  work 
is  of  so  Etringent  and  severe  a  complexion, 
it  is  clear  that  the  East  India  directors  were 
influenced  in  their  choice  only  by  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  candidate,  and  in  this  case  tbe 
implication  is  not  just  that  English  officials 
are  nnwilliug  to  hear  and  stem  to  avenge 
any  criticism  npou  their  conduct  and  aims. 
But  one  of  the  defects  of  Mill's  chai-actcr,  as 
brought  out  in  the  autobiography,  and  pro- 
bably produced  by  the  education  which  his 
fatljcr  gave  him,  was  u  somewhat  petulant 
impatience  with  the  manners  of  his  nation, 
and  a  certainly  unjust  depreciation  of  the 
worth  and  wholeeomeness  of  English 
thought  and  society.  His  leseous  had  been 
learned  in  a  school  which.  Indeed,  disciplin- 
ed the  mind  and  evolved  theories  most  in- 
dastriously,  but  did  little  or  nothing  to  teach 
liim  what  his  fcllow-mcn  were,  and  how 
they  fult,  and  what  they  required.  The 
East  India  Company's  office,  and  the  work 
of  writing  despatches,  were  ia  after  life  not 
nauch  better  preparation  for  one  who  wished 
to  be  a  critic,  and  reformer  of  English  cus- 
toms and  institutions. 

When  Milt  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  be  had  the  advantage  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent  A  visit,  to  Ben- 
tham's  brother  at  Pompignan  introduced 
him  Ui  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  South  of 
France  and  tbe  Pyrenees.  This  aided  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  rosthetic  side  of  his  nature, 
while,  during  this  stay  of  a  twelve-month,  he 
was  enabled  to  master  the  language,  and 
read  mnch  of  French  literature.  He  attend- 
ed lectures  on  science,  metaphysics,  and 
l<^ic,  and  studied  the  higher  mathematics. 
But  according  to  his  own  estimate,  the 
greatest  advant^c  which  he  derived  from 
this  episode  was  having  breathed  the  free 
and  genial  atmosphere  of  Continental  life. 

One  of  the  niost  remarkable  Englishmen 
of  the  last  generation  was  Jeremy  Bentham. 
A.  precocious  child,  he  belied  the  usual  law 
of  such  childhoods  by  growing  into  a  still 
more  wonderful  man.  At  seven  years  of  ^e 
the  principle  of  utility  damned  upon  his  mind 
when  reading  Telemachus.  For  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  engaged  in  fonning  opi- 
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nions,  with  this  great  ruling  principle  as  the 
centre  around  which  all  might  cluster.  The 
remdning  fifty  he  spent  in  promulgating  this 
doctrine,  in  refonning  all  institutions,  in  ma- 
nufacturing codes  and  constitutions  for  any 
people  who  were  in  want  of  soch  useful  arti- 
cles of  life,  and  in  gathering  about  him  a 
Earty  or  a  sect  who  disbelieved  in  everybody 
ut  themselves  and  Bentham,  and  were . 
sworn  to  apply  Benthamism  to  all  social  and 
national  problems.  Bentham's  father  would 
have  made  him  a  lawyer.  Bentham's  disci- 
ples have  almost  made  him  a  god.  Spite  of 
the  queer  English  which  he  wrote,  the 
almost  buffoonery  in  which  he  sometimea 
indulged,  the  excessive  conceit  of  tlie  teach- 
er and  tbe  abject  submission  of  the  taught, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Jeremy 
Bentham  has  exercised  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  of  thisgoncration, 
especially  in  quickening  action  in  relation  to 
great  moral  and  legislative  reforms. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Benthani's  English 
disciples  was  Mr.  James  Mill.  They  were 
very  friendly,  and  in  this  intercourse  the 
younger  Mill  largely  shared.  The  reading 
of  the  '  Traitfi  de  Legislation '  was  an  epoch 
in  his  life,  as  it  has  been  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  many  a  student  of  that  notewor- 
thy book.  'The  greatest  happiness ' princi- 
ple had  already  become  the  standard  by 
which  the  clever  youtli  was  taught  to  test 
all  tbitags.  The  freedom  from  sentiment, 
'  law  of  nature,'  '  right  reason,' '  moral  sense,' 
which  had  been  partially  given  by  the  teach- 
ing of  his  father,  was  more  completely  at- 
tained in  the  influences  of  Bentham  and  his 
writings.  Iri  the  estimation  of  Mill  tlieir 
destructive  force  was  a  deluge,  so  far  as  all 
former  moraUlies  were  concerned.  Their 
constructive  power  was  the  ark  which  was 
to  save  him  and  all  other  philosophic  beings 
who  might  serve  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  coming  new  order.  Classification  was 
now  applied  to  tbe  most  complex  forms  of 
moral  worth  or  delinquency.  There  was 
opened  a  wide  prospect  not  only  of  intellec- 
tual achievement  but  also  of  practical  good. 
The  young  Benthamist  was  an  enthusiast  in 
the  hope  that  general  utility  would  be  the 
magic  power  to  convert  the  world,  to  cast 
out  the  evil  spirits,  and  to  bring  in  the  new 
and  glorious  time.  Ue  was  already  a  man, 
or  rather  boy  of  learned  acquirements,  many 
theories,  much  speculation.  The  structure 
of  his  mental  being  had  been  most  rapidly 
and  most  completely  raised,  and  it  only 
needed  Bentham's  masim  clearly  appre- 
hended and  fully  accepted  to  be  t]ie  '  key- 
stone '  of  the  arch  '  which  held  ti^etlicr  the 
detached  and  fragmentary  component  parts 
of  his  knowledge  and  beliefs.'     It  was  more 
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than  an  opiniou — it  became  a  creed.  It 
might  liave  received  the  high  sounding 
name  of  a  philosophy.  Mill  himself  calls  it 
a  religion,  in  one  among  tho  heat  senses  of 
the  word,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  principle  to 
inculcate  and  diffuse  which  a  whole  life 
might  be  well  spent. 

Mill  was  especially  influenced  at  this  time 
by  a  work  published  under  the  name  of 
Philip  Beaucharap,  called  '  Analysis  of  the 
Influence  of  Natural  Religion  on  the  Tempo- 
ral Happiness  of  Mankind.'  This  book  was 
an  examination  of  religious  belief  in  the 
light  of  the  newly-fonnd  principle  of  utility. 
It  did  not  treat  of  any  special  revelation, 
but  had  simply  to  deal  with  the  smallest 
fragment  of  faith  which  might  still  linger  iu 
the  mind  of  a  natural  deist.  Mill  docs  not 
explicitly  state  the  effect  of  the  work  upon 
him,  but  apparently  it  must  have  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  that  absolute  un religious 
state  of  mind  which  his  father  had  taken 
such  pains  to  cultivate.  It  ia  indeed  a 
striking  picture.  The  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
has  almost  exhausted  the  stores  of  learning, 
who  is  perfectly  practised  in  analysis  and 
thought,  who  has  found  a  philosophy  which 
brings  all  his  opinions  and  beliefs  into  a 
well-rounded  sphere,  and  lias  finally  decided 
to  do  without  any  religion,  to  live  altogether 
without  a  faith  1 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  familiar  at  this  period  of  his  life  two 
deserve  special  and  prominent  regard,  the 
one  from  his  world-wide  fame  'and  justly- 
earned  renown,  the  other  from  the  profound 
and  far-reaching  influence  which  he  has  exert- 
ed. The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Grote. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  London  banker,  who  did 
all  in  bis  power  to  bind  him  to  the  monoto- 
nous and  unphilosophic  tasks  of  the  bank 
house  counter.  Though  he  ably  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office,  Mr,  Grotc  never 
ceased  the  studies  which  had  commenced  in 
the  Charterhonse,  and  which  at  length  plac- 
ed him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  his- 
torians. He  had  been  introduced  to  James 
Mill  by  Ricardo,  and  was  at  once  entranced 
by  the  philosopher's  splendid  powers.  He 
enrolled  himself  almost  imnieaiately  as  one 
of  Jaines  Mill's  ardent  admirers  and  disci- 
ples. Quite  alive  to  the  faults  of  manner 
and  spirit  which  detracted  from  the  perfect- 
ness  of  Mill's  intellectual  companionship,  he 
yet  could  not  fail  highly  to  regard  the  wis- 
dom and  acutenoss  of  this  remarkable  man. 
He  imbibed  Mill's  antipathies  as  well  as  his 
opinions.  There  was  a  peculiar  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  official,  and,  together  with  this, 
he  entertiuncd  a  lively  prejudice  against  the 
Established  Church.     If  be  had  not  the  po- 


sitive faith,  he  had  at  least  the  negative  de- 
testation of  the  most  fanatical  dissenter. 
These  two  hatreds  Mr.  Grote  most  success- 
fully caught,  and  although  his  opinions  were 
greatly  modified  and  his  spirit  much  soften- 
ed as  he  passed  through  middle  age  and  ap- 
proaclied  the  close  of  his  life,  to  Uie  last  he 
retained  traces  of  the  influence  which  fifty 
years  before  he  had  first  experienced  from 
intercourse  with  Jaihes  Mill.  lie  was  atthb 
period  busily  engaged  at  the  buik,  but  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  company  of 
his  new  teacher.  Tlio  Toryism  of  his  father 
and  the  Evangelical  sentiments  of  his  mo- 
ther, were  of  little  avail  against  the  white 
hot  logic  and  radical  fervour  of  Mill 
Though  some  years  tlte  senior  of  the  son,  he 
enjoyed  his  company  and  conversation,  and 
Mill  very  properly  and  gracefully  makes  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligatioua  under 
which  he  lay  to  the  fine  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  other  person  to  whom  reference  is 
made  above  was  John  Austin,  late  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  who, 
after  serving  in  the  army,  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  sold  Ins  commission  and 
entered  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  in  the  stu- 
dies of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  work  which  he  afterwards  performed 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  jurisprudence. 
Like  Coleridge,  Austin  was  gifted  with  re- 
markable powers  of  speech.  He  had  peca- 
liar  mental  force,  and  this  was  combined 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  an  appear- 
ance of  reserved  force  of  will  which  render- 
ed pcreonal  intercourse  with  him  of  the  very 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  wortli.  His 
books  arc  unhappy  examples  of  unfinished 
work.  But  his  occasional  conversations  were 
amongst  the  finest  educational  influences 
which  his  contemporaries  enjoyed.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  teaching  and  personal  character 
upon  John  Stuart  Mill  is  quite  incalculable. 
By  his  own  showing  it  was  evidently  quite 
unique,  and  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of 
his  father  and  Mr.  Bentham. 

Amongst  others  in  the  intellectual  circle 
into  which  he  was  introduced,  were  Charles 
Austin,  Macanhty,  Hyde,  Charles  Yilliers, 
Lord  Belper,  Romilly,  Eyton  Tooke,  Ellis, 
George  Graham,  and  John  Arthur  Koeback. 
In  May,  1823,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  office  of  Examiners  of  Indian  Ckirre- 
Bpondence,  where  he  advanced  by  tlic  usual 
steps  of  seniority  until,  ibe  year  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  Company,  he  reached 
the  highest  post  in  his  office,  and  was  made 
examiner.  How  far  the  writing  of  despatch- 
es for  the  East  India  Company  would  Itelpa 
man  to  become  a  reformer  in  England  may 
be  a  very  fair  question  for  debute. 
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It  is  <]nite  certain  that  Mr.  Mill  at  least 
comidcrcd  his  official  position  to  havo  been 
of  considerable  value  to  him  as  a  theoretical 
reformer  of  the  opinions  and  inHtitutiona  of 
his  time. 

Twenty  years  before  this  time  some  yonng 
spirits  in  tlic  northern  capital  had  conceived, 
matured,  and  exccnted  a  project  which  had 
rcsalted  in  no  BmaJI  gain  to  their  masters — 
ihe  English  Whigs.  That  party  of  politics, 
a  welt  as  general  literature,  had  not  a.  little 
profited  by  the  Edinburgh  Review — followed 
Djita equally  able  nnd  influential  contempo- 
rary the  Quarterly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Tories.  These  Reviews  had  done  much  to 
give  intelligence  and  vigour  to  the  conflict 
of  parties,  whilst  they  wrought  high  service 
io  the  cause  of  English  letters.  But  a  new 
era  was  dawning.  Benthnm  had  thought, 
had  written,  and  aided  by  the  able  interpreta- 
tions of  Dumont  and  the  elder  Mill,  had  been 
eren  nnderttood.  But  Bentham  was  liardLy 
an  oracle  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  certainly 
was  no  high  pontiff  to  the  Quarterly. 
Wluggery  and  Toryism  were  not  now  the 
only  political  parties.  Theirs  was  a  liberal- 
ism  that  astonished  Jcfircy,  and  might  have 
thrown  even  Sydney  Smith  into  a  paroxysm 
of  alarm.  The  party  who  called  themselves, 
or  were  called  '  Radicals,'  felt  the  need  of 
Bome  literary  oi^n  which  should  cope  in 
form  and  character  even  with  the  already 
established  periodicals.  Thus  arose  the  idea 
of  the  Wettmimler  Review,  which  was  first 
tslked  of  by  Bentham  and  James  Mill, 
thoDgh  it  did  not  bei;ome  an  actual  project, 
nntit  the  voice  of  the  younger  Mill  was 
beard  in  the  councils  of  the  rising  parly, 
Bentham  at  length  determined  to  start  the 
Renew  upon  his  own  risks,  and  was  very 
anxioDsthat  James  Mill  should  accept  the 
post  of  editor.  This  was  thought  incompa- 
libio  with  the  appointment  at  the  India 
noose,  wliether  fi-om  lack  of  time  or  from 
the  pronounced  opinion  which  the  Review 
m^ht  have  to  express  upon  questions  relat- 
ed to  the  Company,  docs  not  appear  from 
the  son's  words. 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  personage 
who  has  fignrcd  very  laraely  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bentham  school.  Mr.  John  Bowring, 
better  known  to  this  age  as  Sir  John,  was  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London.  Ho  was  a 
nian  of  ardent  temperament  and  multifarious 
learning,  who  obtained  a  mastery  over  a 
large  namher  of  languages,  and  became  final- 
ly the  editor  of  Bcntham's  works,  and  the 
eorapiler  of  Bentham's  life.  His  labours  in 
connection  with  British  affairs  in  Cbina  are 
well  known,  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  he  will 
live  longest  in  the  recollection  of  posterity, 
aotas  azealous  reformer,  a  vigorous  scholar, 
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and  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  philosophy 
of  ntiUty,  but  from  one  or  two  hymns  which 
he  wrote,  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
religions  si^rvices  of  the  almost  universal 
Church.  Tlierc  is  a  strange  irony  in  the 
history  of  human  renown.  Bowring's  party 
would  perhaps  think  it  small  praise  that  he 
should  gain  some  little  of  that  kind  of  fame 
of  which  Dr.  Watts  is  the  immortal  type, 
while  all  his  fine  spun  theories  and  splendid 
achievements  in  reformative  measures  should 
be  held  for  little  worth.  Posterity  has  odd 
standards  of  glory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  little  sympathy  between 
the  Mills  and  Mr.  Bowring.  Whether  each 
wished  to  monopolise  the  idol  for  himself, 
we  cannot  say,  but  the  picture  of  the  elder 
Mill  drawn  by  Bowring  in  his  meirtoirs  of 
Bentham,  and  which  received  countenance 
in  the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviete  upon  that  work,  was  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  memory  of  the  his- 
torian of  British  India,  and  elicited  from  his 
son,  in  a  memorable  letter  to  the  editor, 
which  had  the  extraordinary  and  exception- 
al honour  of  an  insertion  in  thenext  number, 
a  defence  of  his  father  which  was  alike  just 
to  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  and  honoura- 
ble to  the  affection  of  the  living.  Tlic  refe- 
rences to  Bowring  in  the  autobiogaphy 
show  a  continued  sentiment  of  evident  dis- 
like. 

In  one  whose  language  was  not  generally 
severe,  these  words  are  remarkable.  He 
tells  ns  that  his  father  '  Iiad  seen  little  of 
Bowring  but  knew  enough  of  him  to  form  a 
strong  opinion  '  (we  may  conjecture  in  what 
terms  James  Mill  would  express  himself 
when  he  had  formed  a  strong  opinion)  '  that 
he  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  typo 
from  what  my  father  considered  suitable  for 
conducting  a  political  and  philosophical  Re- 
vieie  ;  and  he  augured  so  ill  of  the  enterprise, 
that  he  regretted  it  altogether,  feeling  per- 
suaded not  only  that  Mr.  Bentham  would 
lose  bis  money,  butthat  discredit  would  pro- 
bably be  brought  upon  Radical  principles.' 
It  is  not  nnrefreshing  to  some  who  may  be 
compelled  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  an 
occasional  religious  squabble,  to  find  that 
even  in  the  airy  heights  of  philosophical  ra- 
dicalism, where  religion  is  quite  out  of  court, 
and  even  the  existence  of  God  is  ignored  on 
principles  of  utility,  human  nature  asserts 
itself,  and  displays  the  spirit  which  leads  to 
misunderstanding  and  strife.  The  petty 
jealousies  which  the  sects,  alas,  display,  are 
surely  alien  to  the  sublime  society  of  pure 
intelligence  and  right  reason.  Tlie  philoso- 
phical Ephraim  never  envies  the  philosophi- 
cal Judah.    Judah   the  Utilitarian    nevg^ 
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vexes  Epbraim  the  Benthamite.  And  yet  it 
is  so  ;  and  tlie  sti'ife  does  nut  cease  after  the 
death  of  the  striving  ones.  Wo  need  here, 
as  snrcly  as  for  the  reli^onista,  the  spirit  of 
a  'sweet  reasonableness.' 

At  all  events,  the  Review  was  started,  and 
Mr,  Bowring  became  its  editor.  To  the  first 
number  James  Mill  contributed  what  has 
always  been  a  rara  avis  in  review  articles — 
namely,  a  criticism  upon  another  review, 
lie  examined  the  course  of  the  Edinburgh 
from  its  commencement,  and  created  uo  lit- 
tle stir  by  what  was  probably  regarded  as  at 
once  a  breach  of  good  literary  etK^aeltc,  and 
a  very  able  performance.  But  James  Mill's 
article  on  the  Edinburgh  was  like  the  sermon 
of  a  hot  controversialist.  It  included  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  mere  review  of  the 
Jievievj.  The  stem  democrat  very  easily 
passed  from  the  Edinburgh  to  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  entire  British  constitu- 
tion. It  was  d^lenda  est  Carthago  in  the 
month  of  the  English  Kadical.  Party  lead- 
ers were  not  spared.  The  Whigs  found  that 
they  had  a  new  foe,  more  uncompromising 
than  any  who  had  before  attacked  them,  and 
giving  signs  of  an  ability  which  even  the 
pages  of  their  natural  opponents  had  not 
displayed.  The  blow  fell  with  prodigious 
force.  It  was  at  once  the  war  cry  and  the 
Hword  aweep'of  fighting  Radicalism.  Tliere 
is  little  doubt  that  it  formed  a  party  and 
launched  the  WestmiTtster. 

John  Stuart  Mill  followed  up  the  subject 
in  the  second  number.  James  Mill  conti- 
nued his  labours  for  some  time.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, afterwards  the  magistrate,  looked  after 
the  literary  and  artistic  portions.  Austin 
and  Grote  wrote  an  article  a-picce.  Charles 
Austin,  Fonblanque,  Ellis,  Eyton  Tooke, 
Graliam,  and  Roebuck  were  more  regular 
contributors.  Mill  himelf  was  the  most  pro- 
lific writer,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  quite 
pleased  with  the  Seviete  as  a  whole.  '  It  is 
worth  noting  a«  a  fact,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  '  in 
the  history  of  Benthamism  that  the  periodi- 
cal organ  by  which  it  was  best  known  was 
from  the  first  extremely  unsatisfactory  to 
those  whose  opinions  on  all  subjects  it  was 
supposed  specially  to  represent.'  We  may 
faintly  picture  the  life  tliat  poor  Bowring 
must  have  led  between  the  conflicting  claims 
and  somewhat  vigorous  criticism  of  these 
young  Benthamites,  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
lions  would  be  a  poor  comparison.  In  the 
office  of  the  Westmitttter  tlie  unhappy  edi- 
tor had  no  kind  Providence  which  interested 
itself  in  his  behalf,  and  closed  the  young 
lions'  mouths.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Review  roust  have  done  good  work  for  the 
school  which  it  represented,  and  it  is  only 
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fair  that  Sir  John  Bowring  should  be  credit- 
ed with  some  of  that  success. 

Mill  was  now  brought  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  nut 
only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  more  pab- 
lic  sphere  of  politics,  and  his  opinions  ha?- 
ing  become  established  and  systematized, 
they  were  soon  converted  by  him  into  a  pro- 
paganda. In  a  word,  Benthamism,  is 
taught  and  promulgated  by  James  Mill,  be- 
came a  relipon.  There  was  no  God  lint 
Bentham,  and  John  Stuart  was  his  propliet 
The  father  had  tlu-ce  clianncls  by  which  he 
hoped  to  convert  the  world.  Tlie  fii-st  was 
his  son,  whom  he  had  trained  with  the  epe- 
cial  object  of  his  becoming  the  interpreter 
and  apostle  of  his  own  principle.  The 
second  was  the  small  hut  influential  party 
who  gathered  round  Charles  Austin,  and 
numbered  among  its  members  such  names  a^ 
Strutt,  afterwards  Lord  Bolper,  and-  Rorail- 
ly,  the  son  of  the  well-known  Sir  Samuel 
The  third  was  a  still  younger  race  of  Cam- 
bridge men,  companions  of  Tooke  and  But- 
ler, together  with  a  more  promiscuous  crowJ 
of  persoiis,  chiefly  connected  with  the  press, 
such  as  Black  and  Fonblanque,  Tbese 
formed  the  '  Philosophic  Radicals,'  who 
combined  the  philosophy  of  Hartley — 
which  Mill  earnestly  adopted — with  the  po- 
litical and  legislative  principles  of  Benthaoi. 
This  school  consisted  chiefly  of  j'oung  men. 
Bcotham  was  a  somewhat  far-off  divinity. 
James  Milt  was  the  expounder  and  teacher 
round  whose  ^cet  they  delightedly  gathered. 
Their  enthusiasm  grew  as  their  principles 
were  developed.  They  hoped  to  rival  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  Young 
Mill  was  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
them  all.  Without  much  sense  of  true  be- 
nevolence, the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
was  yet  a  radical  power,  lie  lived  almost 
entirely  in  the  region  of  speculative  opinion. 
Feeling  was  the  rod  rag  ^;ainst  which  they 
all  ran  wildly.  From  the  aide  which  they 
attacked  there  came  plenty  of  invective  and 
good  hearty  abuse.  Tlie  philosophers  and 
Radicals  do  not  seem  to  have  failed  in  vigo- 
rous  reply.  They  hoped  to  regenerate  man- 
kind, but  it  was  to  he  by  the  education  of 
the  intellect  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
selfish  feelings.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self that  'not  any  one  of  the  sun-ivorsof 
the  Benthamites  and  Utilitarians  of  thatday 
now  relies  miunly  upon  it  for  the  general 
amendment  of  human  conduct.'  The  ac- 
knowledgment does  honour  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  great  philosopher's  nature, 
and  will  be  accepted  as  a  strong  argument 
for  the  position  of  those  who  believe  that 
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man  can  be  regenerated  only  by  tlic  excite- 
ment and  culture  of  the  love  of  Justine,  and 
the  nnseltisli  sentiments  of  Iiis  nnturc.     ' 

Space  permits  only  of  abrief  rcrferenee  to 
the  cUaa  which  was  formed  at  Mr.  Grote'a 
honse  in  Threadnee die-street,  for  the  peru- 
sal and  discnssionof  works  bearing  upon  the 
more  abstract  questions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  relationship  of 
society.  Ellis,  Graham,  Prescott,  Roebuck, 
Grot^  and  Mill  met  for  an  hour  once  a 
week,  and  thus  went  through  James  Mill's 
'Political  Economy,'  Ricardo,  Bailey,  a 
couree  of  logic,  anil  especially  Mill's  '  Ana- 
lysisof  the  Human  Mind.'  The  exercise  was 
a  most  useful  one,  aud  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  complete 
sifting  of  every  subject,  proved  not  only  a 
discipline  to  their  minds,  but  was  a  fertile 
source  of  after  achievements.  Some  of  Mr. 
Mill's  chief  works  owe  their  origin  to  these 


They  also  took  part  in  a  series  of  pub  I 
discnssions  in  Chancery-lane  with  the  Owcn- 
itea,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  debating  socie- 
ty, attended  by  many  whose  names  Lave 
Mnce  become  almost  household  words. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mill  went  through 
a  remarkable  transformation,  import-ant  in 
its  immediate  effects,  and  perhaps  still  more 
important  in  its  ultimate  issues.  The  strain 
of  constant  work  at  last  told  upon  him.  He 
was  evidently  broken  down  in  nervous 
power,  and  there  set  in  a  tide  of  profound 
melancholy  which  thresteuod  utterly  to  over- 
whelm him.  After  embracing  Benthamism 
and  joining  in  the  starting  of  the  Westmin- 
iltr,  bo  seems  to  have  gained  an  object  in 
life — he  diitermined  to  become  a  refonner. 
There  were  abuses  in  abundance,  and  plenty 
of  dragons  to  guard  the  way  ;  to  he  tne  de- 
stroyer of  the  dragons,  and  to  rectify  the 
wrongs  of  the  social  state  was  an  erid  wor- 
thy of  a  philosopher's  son  and  the  almost 
adopted  heir  of  Jlentham'a  system.  All 
went  well  for  a  time.  The  young  reformers 
made  noise  enough  ;  and  the  dragons  whom 
they  smote  roared  loudly,  and  endeavoured 
with  sufficient  madness  to  crash  the  bold 
a^;res3ors.  Mill  was  now  twenty  years  old 
— an  old  age  for  one  who  read  (Jrcek  at 
three  and  studied  Aristotle  and  Plato  at 
seven.  A  sndden  thought  occurred  to  him, 
and  that  when  ho  was  in  a  mood  .which  he 
describes  as  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  when 
what  is  pleasure  at  other  times  becomes  in- 
sipid and  indiffeient,  the  state  in  which  he 
■apposes  converts  to  Methodism  are  when 
smitten  by  the  first  '  conviction  of  sin.' 
Probably  Mr.  Mill  never  conversed  with  a 
person  under  such  '  conviction  of  sin.'  He 
may  have  found  that  something  very  diffe- 


rent  from  'nenea'  has  to  do  with  that  spi- 
ritual experience.  Indeed,  the  entire  phnise- 
olc^y  of  the  passage  in  the  autobiography 
shows  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  spheres  of 
life  to  which  he  refers,  that  the  qualifying 
expression  '  I  should  think  '  scarcely  covers 
its  gratuitous,  and,  to  a  lai^e  and  worthy 
section  of  his  fellow-men  almost  insulting,  im- 
pertinence. In  this  frame  of  mind  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  himself,  '  Suppose  that 
all  of  your  objects  in  life  were  realized,  that 
all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions 
which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  bo 
complctelycffoctedatthis  very  instant;  would 
this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  V 
To  this  his  heart  answered,  No!  and  life 
became  a  blank ;  his  spirit  sank  within  him  ; 
all  the  fair  cdilicc  of  thought  and  hope  and 
Iiigh  purpose,  which  had  been  erected  at 
such  cost  and  care,  vanished  like  a  dream. 
His  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
pursuit.  When  the  end  was  attained,  the 
pursuit  was  over,  and  there  was  no  more  joy 

Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sad- 
ness. He  says  that  Coleridge's  lines  ex- 
pressed exactly  his  condition, — 

'A  grief  without  a  pang,  void  dark  and  drear, 
A  dreary,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grier. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear,' 

All  exertion  now  was  difficult  Books 
gave  him  no  enjoyment  He  loved  no  com- 
panion sufficiently  to  confide  his  sorrow  to  a 
sympathetic  heart.  He  feared  to  tell  his 
grief  lest  it  should  seem  too  trifling  a  dis- 
tress. His  father  was  the  very  lost  man  to 
whom  he  would  have  appealed.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  James  Mill  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  mental  state  as  his 
son  was  suffering  from.  The  education  he 
had  given  him  nad  no  outlook  for  such  a 
crisis  as  this;  and  so  alone  and  ivithout  a 
ray  of  light  the  young  man  bore  his  bitter 
misery.  It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  now 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  which 
resulting  in  this  condition  had  yet  no  heal- 
ing for  its  own  ill ;  indeed,  the  teacher 
seemed  absolutely  unconscious  that  such  a 
thing  could  be.  True,  he  began  to  doubt 
some  of  the  applications  of  his  father's  prin- 
ciples, but  it  was  only  to  take  refnge  in  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  too  strictly  trained  in 
the  analytic  habit  His  doubt  did  not  com- 
pel him  to  seek  a  sphere  of  human  sympa- 
thy and  action  altogether  neglected  by  the 
school  in  which  he  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood. His  was,  in  fact,  alife  withootan  ideal, 
a  religion  without  a  Ood,  and  awaking  to  a 
sonse  of  certain  ignored  and  foi^otten  pow- 
ers within  him  he  found  that  they  mot  with 
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no  response  to  their  cry  ;  but  he  was  alone 
in  the  wildorneas,  nitli  no  answer  but  the 
echo  of  his  own  wretchedness.  What  might 
the  man  tiot  have  become  for  liimself  and 
for  his  age,  if  some,  Ananias  could  have 
foand  him  in  his  blindness,  and  given  him 
Mght  1 

A  mind  of  the  character  and  culture  of 
Mr.  Mill  was  not  likely  to  remain  for  ever  in 
this  gloom.  A  faint  response  of  senaibility 
to  a  passage  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Mamiontel ' 
revealed  to  himself  the  fact  that  the  springs 
of  his  affections  liad  not  been  altogether 
dried  up.  The  flinty  rock  was  smitten,  and 
a  stream,  though  only  a  trickling  one,  flowed 
in  the  desert  and  refreshed  his  soul.  The 
engagements  and  enjoyments  of  life  regained 
their  influence  over  him.  He  found  that 
life  was  worth  living  for ;  and,  though  he  had 
occasional  returns  of  the  fits  of  melancholy, 
they  were  never  of  long  duration,  and  not  of 
such  ntter  hopelessness  as  the  first. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  twofold, 
lie  began  to  regard  as  of  importance  the  cul- 
ture of  the  inner  life,  and  he  formed  a  theo- 
ry altogether  different  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  giiided  him.  Happiness  was  still 
received  as  the  'test  of  rules  of  conduct,  the 
proper  end  of  life.'  But  it  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  it  ever  before  the  mind. 
Men  seemed  to  him  to  be  happy  not  in  so 
far  as  they  sought  happiness,  bat  in  so  far  as 
they  sought  something  else,  '  The  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  thing  when  they  are  taken  «i  paa- 
»ant,  without  being  made  a  principal  object. 
Once  make  them  so  and  they  are  imme- 
diately felt  to  be  insufficient.  They  will  not 
bear  a  scrutinising  examination,'  These 
words  are  remarkable  as  coming  from  the 
pen  of  England's  modem  teacher  of 'logic 
and  morals.  The  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  but 
this  observation  appears  to  exhibit  all  the 
faults  of  bad  reasoning  and  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  nature  of  man.  The 
idea  of  happiness  here  expounded  is  wofully 
incomplete,  Somevery  simple  people,  who 
have  no  notion  of  either  logical  or  ethical 
systems,  conid  teach  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school 
very  much  of  which  they  seem  not  even  to 
dream.  If  that,  too,  which  is  the  test  of 
conduct  roust  not  be  present  to  the  mind  aa 
a  rule  of  conduct,  may  we  not  suspect  it  aa 
the  sole  and  thorough-going  solvent  for  all 
the  perplexed  problems  of  good  and  evi! ! 
It  is  strange  that  the  philosopher  should  not 
have  suspected  bis  theory  of  happiness  as 
the  end  of  life,  when  it  proved  itself  such 
only  by  indirect  means.  The  narrowness  of 
OKtlook  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  of  every  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
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'  James  Mill,  seems  then  to  have  clung  to  the 
thinking  of  the  son.  Man's  mind  and  heart, 
his  nature  and  life  are  of  far  wider  est«it 
than  either  of  these  sharp  and  peculiarly  sub- 
tle thinkers  ever  seem  to  have  conceivei 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  been  in  the  le- 
markable  condition  of  'one  who  has  even 
not  had  a  religion  '  to  give  np,  his  view  of 
men  and  conduct  would  not  have  lost  in 
fulness  and  in  truth. 

When  Mil!  was  twei!tv-five  years  ot  age, 
he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Lis 
wife,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
sprang  up  a  friendship  which,  when  it  deep- 
ened into  the  closer  relationship  of  marriase, 
presented  one  of  the  most  licautiful  examples 
of  pei'fect  union  which  biography  has  ever 
related.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Taylor, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  liberal  opinions, 
but  who  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
those  mental  and  testhetic  ta.stcs  which 
would  make  his  union  with  his  wife  in  every 
way  complete.  He  was  very  fortunate  to 
win  the  hand  of  such  a  woman  ;  and  her  re- 
gard for  her  husband  remained  nnbrokeo 
until  his  death,  when  she  deeply  and  tnitr 
lamented  his  loss.  But  her  marriage  with 
Mr,  Mill  was  altogether  of  a  different  order. 
Their  tastes  blended,  their  views  of  life  were 
one,  their  ambition  turned  towards  a  com- 
mon object.  Indeed,  if  much  that  he  says 
of  his  wife  is  not  to  be  put  down  to  the  ro- 
mance of  affection,  it  is  to  her  that  he  owes 
the  inspiration  of  his  best  works.  She  be- 
came to  liim  the  supreme  object  of  regard. 
Mill  had  no  great  faith  in  a  Ood.  He  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  a  goddess,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  instincts  of  worship  and 
religion  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
found  some  object  of  adoration  in  the  noble 
woman  who  was  honoured  to  bear  his  name. 

She  was  of  beautiful  person  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  able  to  pour  forth  the 
treasures  of  her  nature  in  admirable  words. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  society,  recognised  her  as  a  wit 
and  a  woman  of  peculiar  distinction.  She 
possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  soul,  that  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  feelings  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  She  was  remarkably  clear, 
accurate,  and  swift  in  the  powers  of  her  in- 
tuitions, and  added  to  all  her  mental  charac- 
teristics the  charm  which  arises  from  a  po- 
etic and  glowing  temperament  She  seems 
to  have  been  saved  from  the  coarseness  and 
strenuous  tone  of  the  typical  strong-minded 
woman,  although  probably  some  of  her 
opinions  might  shock  staid  people,  who  are 
innocent  alike  of  philosophy  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  era.  A  true  womanliness 
redeemed  her  from  the  corrupting  influences 
of  these  so-called  advanced  opimons.     Her 
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prceepce  in  her  husband's  life  nas  like  the 
Bong  of  the  lark  as  ho  rises  in  the  moniing 
and  Joods  tlie  clear  air  from  which  the 
fbudows  of  the  night  have  only  just  with- 
drawn, with  8  melody  pnre  as  the  dewdrop 
that  is  falling  from  Iiis  wing.  There  ia 
something  tetbereal  and  Bpiritual  in  the  tone 
which  animates  Mill's  words  as  he  speaia  of 
bis  wife,  while  at  the  same  time  the  union  of 
the  thoughtful  and  the  practical  which  was 
found  in  her  nature,  served  to  direct  her 
liusband's  speculations  towards  the  imme- 
diate and  the  actnaL  The  history  of  letters 
BCHTcely  furnishes  another  example  of  so 
complete  a  blending  of  tastes,  objects,  and 
pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  open  con- 
fession on  the  man's  part  of  the  vast  obliga- 
^on  under  which  he  rested  to  his  wife. 

^Vith  the  introduction  and  friendship  of 
Mr&  Taylor,  the  fonnatjve  influences  which 
combined  .to  educate  John  Stuart  Mill  may 
he  said  to  have  ceased.  Up  to  thirty  years 
of  age  we  may  consider  him  as  eni;aged  in 
forming  hia  .opinicins  and  gaining  mateiial 
for  the  work  of  fife.  At  first,  the  strict 
mental  discipline  of  hia  father's  study;  tlieu 
tbe  influence  of  Bcotbara  and  the  school 
nhicb  gathered  round  James  Mill;  next,  the 
personal  experiences  through  which  he  passed 
avay  from  Benthamism  and  philosophical 
Radicalism  into  a  somewhat- wider  aspect  of 
life,  and  a  more  generous  estimate  of  man 
and  society  ;  and  finally  the  inspiration  de- 
rired  from  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taylor — 
all  these  phases  of  his  history  produced  their 
natnral  etfect,  and  mode  him  to  be,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  lime  in  tne 
rczion  of  specubtive  philosophy. 

lie  hecanae  a  regular  writer  in  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  made  preparation  for  his 
worts  of  greater  weight  lie  laboured  hard 
to  give  Radicalism  more  force  in  the  re- 
fnnucd  House  of  Commons,  but  foQnd  that 
the  expectations  of  what  the  Radical  mem- 
hers  would  achieve,  was  little  better  than  a 
dream.  In  1833  he  was  associated  with 
Fonblanqne  on  tbe  Examiner.  In  1634  he 
pablished  comments  on  passing  events, 
nnder  the  title  of  '  Notes  on  tbe  Newspa- 
pera,'  in  the  Monthly  Repoaiiory,  which  was 
then  edited  by  Fos,  the  Unitarian  minister, 
afterwards  member  for  Oldham.  In  this, 
joamal  appeared  his  theory  of  poetry,  after- 
wards pnolished  in  the  'Disseitations;'  and 
among  other  wiitings  of  this  date,  special 
reference  ought  to  be  made  to  a  critical 
account  of  Bcntbam's  philosophy,  which  he 
contributed  to  Bulwer's  '  England  and  the 
English.'  Part  of  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  text,  and  the  rest  in  on  appendix.  Mill 
K«ms  at  this  time  to  have  been  escaping 
from  tbe  shackles  of  his  father's  powerful 
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mind.  Though  defending  the  doctrines  of 
Hartley  and  the  principles  of  Utilitarianism 
from  a  severe  attack  made  upon  tliem  by 
Sedgwick  in  bis  '  Discourses  on  tbe  Studies 
of  Cambridge,'  he  continued  to  '  insert  a 
number  of  the  opinions  which  constituted 
his  view  of  these  subjects  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  hia  old  associates.'  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  elder  Mill  was  probably  tem- 
pered by  a  corresponding  advance  in  bis  own 
position  and  the  debility  produced  by  de- 
clining health.  He  was  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, and  died  on  tbe  23Fd  of  June, 
1835. 

Mill  was  now  left  alone  to  carry  out  the 
great  mission  for  which  he  had  been  prepar- 
ed by  Bcntham  and  his  father.  His  chief 
employment  was  the  preparation  of  the 
'  Logic,'  and  writing  for  the  Weslmimter, 
which  had  passed  entirely  into  his  hands. 
lie  opened  its  pages  to  a  far  wider  school  of 
writers  than  had  hitherto  contributed  to  it. 
Amongst  these  wcro  Sterling,  whose  name 
will  he  preserved  in  bis  '  Life,'  written  by 
Cariyle,  and  Carlyle  himself,  the  references 
to  wliom  in  the  autobiography  are  very 
touching  and  generous.  The  '  Logic  '  was 
published  in  tbe  spring  of  1843,  and  was  at 
once  received  with  very  general  acclamation. 
The  work  soon '  became  a  text-book  in  the 
schools,  and  quite  a  standard  authority  on 
tbe  side  of  those  who  held  that  alt  know- 
ledge is  derived  fro^  experience,  and  '  all 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  principally 
from  the  direction  given  to  the  associations.' 
The  efl'ect  produced  by  this  work  during  the 
present  generatioD  in  completing  the  revival 
of  a  true  system  of  logical  study,  which  was 
commenced  by  Whately,  can  never  he  over- 
rated. Quite  apart  from  any  question  as  to 
tbe  truth  of  the  doctiines  set  forth  by  Mill, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  far  tbe  great- 
est hook  in  the  English  language  upon  that 
subject  is  the  now  universally  known  and 
studied  '  System  of  Logic'  Tlie  point  on 
which  Mill  seems  most  disposed  to  base  the 
worth  of  hia  booh  is  its  endeavour  to  com- 
bat the  philosophy  of  intuition,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  mathematical  and  physical 
tniths,  and  the  true  character  of  necessary 
truths;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  hy  the 
majority  of  readers  the  'Logic'  is  chiefly 
prized  for  its  moBteriy  discussion  of  the 
scientific  forms  of  physical  research.  It  has 
given  to  logic  a  wider  reach,  and  saved  it 
^m  the  charge  of  mere  trifling  with  names 
and  figures  wiUiout  any  faithful  dealing  with 
the  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 

Mill  had  paaacd  out  of  the  school  of  Ben- 
tham  and  his  father,  only  to  enter  that  of 
Mrs.  Taylor.  He  retired  from  society,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified  con-   ' 
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tempt,  and  caltivated  the  (riendaLip  of  only 
a  limited  circle.  He  became  more  '  hereti- 
cal,' and  believed  thnt  his  heresies  were  the 
most  eaaential  part  of  his  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  An  a 
Bentba^nite  be  seems  to  have  been  otily 
Democratic  Now  he  became  a  Socialist, 
but  with  strong  qualifying  convictions  in  the  ' 
direction  of  individual  liberty.  How  far 
Ilia  aocialisiii  took  a  practical  form  we  arc 
not  told.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  i 
was  only  a  speculative  principle,  not  carried 
out  to  the  utmopt  extent  of  possible  applica- 
tion, although  Mill  was  always  generous  and 
self-sacriGcing. 

The  '  Political  Economy,'  which  contain- 
ed these  advanced  views,  was  now  in  band. 
It  was  published  early  in  1848,  and  cnm- 
raaoded  a  success  greater  even  than  that  of 
the  '  Logic,' and  has  in  its  turn  become  a 
standai-d  wovk.  He  continued  to  write  oc- 
casionally in  papers  and  magazines,  and 
commenced  and  finished  many  essays  which 
appear  never  to  have  seen  the  light  In 
1851  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
had  lost  her  first  husband  two  years  pre- 
viously. In  1656  he  was  promoted  to  the 
portion  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspon' 
dence,  the  highest  post  in  the  office  where 
he  had  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Action  of 
Parliament  which  terminated  the  esistence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  remon- 
strance which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
company  was  said  by  a  leading  politician  to 
be  the  very  best  State  paper  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  oS'ered  a  seat  in  the  Council 
by  Lord  Stanley,  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  This,  as  well  as  a  subsequent 
offer  from  the  Council  itself,  he  persistently 
declined. 

His  '  Liberty,' perhaps  his  greatest  "work, 
appeared  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
which  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  win- 
ter of  1858.  The  words  with  which  he 
refers  to  its  publication  breathe  the  ten- 
dereat  sentiment.  '  After  my  irreparable 
loss,  one  of  my  earliest  cares  was  to  print 
and  publish  the  treatise,  so  much  of  which 
was  the  work  of  her  whom  I  had  lost,  and 
consecrate  it  to  hei'  memory.  I  have  made 
no  alteration  or  additjon  to  it,  nor  shall  I 
ever.  Though  it  wants  the  last  touch  of 
her  hand,  a  substitute  for  that  touch  shall 
never  be  attempted  by  mine.'  He  also 
poblished  the  first  two  volumes  of  '  Disserta- 
tjons  and  Discussions.'  In  1860  and  1861 
he  wrote'' Considerations  on  Representative 
Government,'  and  '  Tlie  Subjection  of 
Women,'  the  latter  of  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1869.  This  was  followed  bv 
'  Utilitarianism,'  the  '  Examination   of  Sir 
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William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  the  volnroe 
on  '  Auguste  Corate  and  Positivism,'  shorter 
articles  upon  various  subjects,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  James  Mill's '  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  with  notes.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  last  Mill  was  as.'isted  by  Mr.  Grote,  Dr. 
Findlater,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bain. 

These  make  up  a  tolerably  large  collection 
of  works  which  in  their  class  deservedly 
hold  a  first-rale  position.  The  bborioos- 
ncss  of  Mr.  Mill's  authorship  was  very  note- 
worthy. He  published  nothing  which  had 
not  been  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
thinking.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
style  of  his  worlis,  and  though  rather  dif- 
fuse and  at  times  prolix,  on  the  whole  he  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  writers  on 
subjects  which  are  proverbially  dry  and  bw- 
ren  of  topics  likely  to  calcb  the  attention  of 
any  but  those  who  make  them  an  especial 

Mr.  Mill's  parUamentary  career  does  not 
call  for  particular  notice.  It  was  creditable 
to  bim  alike  in  his  candidature,- his  speeches, 
and  in  the  defeat  which  attended  his  effort 
at  re-election.  The  spirit  which  he  threw 
into  his  words  raised  the  tone  of  pariiameu- 
tary  debate,  and  although  he  did  not  achieve 
any  great  success  whilst  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  record 
of  noble  and  far-reaching  utterances,  of 
which  his  admirers  may  very  justly  be 
proud.  After  this,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  upon  the  Continent,  and  was  engaged 
in  his  favourite  studies  and  pursuits  until 
the  end  of  life.  He  died  on  the  Bth  of  May, 
1873,  at  his  residence  near  Avignon,  close  to 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  remams  of  his  be- 
loved wife  repose,  and  where  he  himself  was 
laid  beside  her,  perhaps  rightly  denied  to 
that  English  ground  from  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  departed  with  many  signs 
of  affection  or  regret. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  mnch  too  near 
to  the  time  of  this  great  writer  fairly  to  esti- 
mate his  character  and  work.  The  life  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  still  remains  to  be  written, 
althongh  we  can  never  receive  a  more  com- 
plete and  truthful  account  of  the  infiuences 
which  combined  to  make  him  what  he  waf), 
than  that  furnished  by  himself.  And  jet 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  had  the 
antobiography  never  beon  written.  It  i« 
one  of  the  saddest  books  ever  published. 
It  reveaJs  a  childhood  out  of  which  all 
brightness  and  cheer  were  driven  in  an  inex- 
orable manufactory  of  mind.  It  seems  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  youth  without  psaMon, 
without  rapture,  without  victory.  Its  man- 
hood has  no  love  in  it,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  few  years  of  apparently  unutterable 
happiness  m  married  lite,  the  story  of  Johu 
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Stuart  Mill's  career  would  be  told  from  be- 
pnoing  to  end  alike  without  smiles  or  tears. 
That  ue  possessed  a  mind  of  peculiar 
energy,  thoroughly  disciplined  and  richly 
stored,  it  would  be  folly  to  question.  Mill's 
sensibilities  were  also  delicate  and  quick. 
But  these  were  checked,  almost  crushed  out 
in  the  terrible  education  through  which  he 
passed.  That  he  possessed  them,  is  sufB- 
cicntly  clear  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
came  into  personal  contact  with  him  felt  in 
a  Dioment  the  almost  feminine  tendemesB  of 
bta  nature,  and  were  conscious  of  receiving 
from  him  a  quick  and  sympathetic  response. 
He  was  courageous  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  soul  bnmed  with  indignation  at  wrong 
done  to  the  slave,  the  poor,  the  helpless. 
There  was  a  kind  of  chivalry  in  the  way  in 
which  ho  espoused  the  cause  of  women  in 
their  subjection  to  men.  Some  have 
thought  that  in  this  and  other  points  hta 
feelings  swayed'  his  judgment,  and  the 
author  of  tlie  '  System  of  Logic '  became  a 
striking  example  of  the  all-mastering  force 
of  an  emotional  nature.  Spite  of. all  this, 
the  life  gives  ns  no  sign  of  happiness.  A 
tinge  of  melancholy  runs  through  all.  From 
the  severity  of  bis  father  to  the  sweet  iutel- 
lectnal  inspirings  of  his  wife  a  sadness  seems 
ever  to  dwell  upon  his  career.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  unfortunate.  Few  men  have 
achieved  greater  success  in  life  than  John 
Stnart  Mill,  His  was  no  struggle  with 
poverty,  obloquy,  and  reproach.  Blessed 
with  competence,  in  excellent  health,  sur- 
rounded by  admirers,  Mill  learned  but  few 
of  the  bitter  lessons  by  which  some  men  are 
schooled.  It  was  not  that  ho  was  intensely 
earnest.  He  certainly  was  earnest^  and 
meant  all  be  said  and  did.  fiat  many  men 
have  been  as  earnest,  and  the  gladness  which 
never  fell  around  him  has  brightened  all 
their  path.  His  way  went  ever  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  a  pensive  melancholy. 

Some  explanation  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  his  own  words,  that  he  had  not  thrown 
off  religious  belief;  but  that  be  never  bad 
it.  Was  this  the  miss  in  life  ?  Was  this 
the  true  explanation  of  the  unrest,  the  sense 
of  emptiness  which  the  book  suggests ! 
Perhaps  it  woald  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  lost  a  religion.  Then  a  conscious- 
ness of  need  might  have  driven  him  to  seek 
for  one,  and  this  quest  has  often  been  the 
fulness  of  a  life.  To  be  sure  he  found  at 
length  a  supreme  object  of  regard.  Strange 
Nemesis  of  outraged  nature !  Men  must 
worship.  Perhaps  as  Mill  would  not,  or 
could  not  worship  God,  it  may  be  matter  of 
devout  satisfaction  that  he  made  as  the  idol 
of  his  soul  no  worse  object  than  the  grace- 
ful and   ^ted  woman  by    whoso  side   he 
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sleeps  in  the  little  French  cemetery.  But 
that  he  failed  to  £nd  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice the  ultimate  and  true  laws  of  human 
life,  it  only  needs  the  autobiography  to 
place  beyond  a  doubt.  Long  ago  did  the 
great  preacher  declare  eor  nostrum  inquielam 
est  donee  requie*cat  in  te.  We  need  not  won- 
der that  Bentham's  heir  and  James  Mill's 
son,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  men,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  of  tt^  present  century, 
completely  failed  to  find  that  perfect  rest, 
that '  peace  which  paaseth  understanding.' 


JVote  to  Ike    Article  on    Herbert    Spencer, 
No.  VI.,  October,  1873. 

In  the  notice  of  Mr,  Spencer's  works 
that  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  we  had  occasion  te  point  out  that  he 
held  mistaken  notions  of  the  most  funda- 
mental generalizations  of  dynamics;  that  he 
had  shown  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
proof  in  his  treatment  of  the  Newtonian 
Law  ;  that  he  had  used  phrases  such  as  the 
Persistence  of  Force  in  various  and  incon- 
sistent significations ;  and  more  especially 
that  he  had  pnt  forth  proofs  logically  faulty 
in  his  endeavour  to  demonstrate  certain  phy- 
sical propositions  by  d  priori  methods,  and 
to  show  that  such  proofs  must  exist  To 
this  article  Mr,  Spencer  has  replied  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Forinit/htli/  Review. 
His  reply  leaves  every  one  of  the  above  po- 
sitions unassailed.  With  the  exception  of 
two  minor  points  to  be  presently  dealt  with, 
he  has  contented  himself  with  joining  issue 
with  us  on  the  existence  of  (X  priori  physical 
truths.  It  will  he  noticed  that  nowhere  in 
our  article  do  we  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
cannot  exist,  though  we  fully  belieie  it,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  asserting  it  The  attitude 
of  physicists  towards  this  question  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  mathematicians  towards  the 
Geometrical  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.  This 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  impossible, 
thoujijh  the  experience  of  repeated  failures 
has  made  them  believe  tt  to  be  so,  and  even 
to  see  good  reason  why  this  should  bo. 
They  therefore  freely  express  this  their  con- 
viction that  they  may  discourage  useless  en- 
deavours ;  and  they  content  themselves  with 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  all  alleged  solutions 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  seeking  to 
prove  that  it  is  actually  impossible.  Simi- 
larly we  decline  to  argue  tiie  abstract  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  existence  of  d  priori 
physical  truths ;  but  inasmuch  as  Mr,  Spea- 
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■  cer  faas  proceeded  to  sbow  tJiat  such  must 
cxiet,  an<l  that  the  Three  Laws  of  Motioa 
are  of  this  nature,  we  shall,  here  as  before, 
tadicate  tbo  fallacies  that  uoderlie  his  pro- 
posed demoDstratioDS. 

So  certain  is  he  that  the  d  priori  cliaracter 
of  the  Laws  of  Motion  is  an  nucballenged 
fact,  that  he  hints  that  be  is  niagnaaimoiis 
in  Dot  retorting  on  us  some  of  our  severe 
language  in  consequeuce  of  our  oversight  of 
it.  But  innsmucb  as  he  feels  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  Professor  Tait  ehould  deny  the 
existence  of  d  priori  physical  truths  with 
such  instances  before  him,  he  thinlis  it  ad- 
visable to  prove  the  point,  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  by  citing  a  posst^  from  the 
great  work  on  '  Natural  Philosophy '  by 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  to  balance  the 
dictum  of  Professor  Tait  himself,  and  also 
by  adducing  abstract  and  other  arguments 
in  support  of  his  positions.  And  first  as  to 
this  rival  quotation.  It  sounds  strongly  in 
his  favoor.  '  Physical  axioms  are  axiomatic 
tothoseonly  who  Kave  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  phvsical  caases  to  enable  them 
to  see  at  once  t^eir  necessary  truth.'  ilad 
Mr.  Spencer,  however,  read  the  sentence 
that  follows  it  wo  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  heard  aught  of  this  quotation.  It  \e 
'  Without  further  remark  we  shall  give  New- 
ton's Three  Laws ;  it  being  remembered 
that  as  the  properties  of  matter  might  have 
been  such  as  to  render  a  totally  diflerent  set 
of  laws  axiomatic,  tkeie  lava  muit  be  con- 
sidtred  at  reslinff  on  eonvictioni  dravinfrom 
obtervation  and  experiment  and  not  on 
intuitive  perception.''  Tliis  not  only  shows 
that  the  term  *  axiomatic '  is  used  in  the  pre- 
vious sent«nce  in  a  sense  that  does  not  ex- 
clude an  inductive  origin,  but  it  leaves  us 
indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  discovery 
of  the  clearcA  and  most  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  of  his  views  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Laws  of  Motion. 

Secondly,  he  states  that  '  every  physical 
question  probed  to  the  bottom  ends  iQ  a 
metaphysical  one,'  and  that  our  doctrine 
illnstiates  the  error  '  that  we  can  go  on  for 
ever,  asking  the  proof  of  the  proof,  without 
finally  coming  to  any  deepest  cognition  which 
is  unproved  and  unprovable.'  But  the 
'  unproved '  thing  at  which  a  scientific  inves- 
tigator arrives  is  not  '  unprovable '  in  conse- 
quence of  being  an  A  priori  truth,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  fundamental  by- 
potheus,  and  the  warrant  of  its  truth  to  him 
IB  not  its  being  a  '  datnm  of  conscioosness,' 
but  its  power  to  account  for  phenomena.  It 
is  clear  throughout  the  reply,  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer coofounds  the  nature  and  status  of  an 
d  priori  truth  with  that  of  a  fundamental 
tcientific  kypothent,  and  no-  mistake  could 


be  more  fatal  to  his  clahn  to  be  trusted  as  a 
philosopher  capable  of  unifying  all  science. 
The  latter  is  always  liable  to  be  qualified  or 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  resulUof  new 
and  more  accurate  experiments,  while  the 
former,  how^^ver  it  be  defined,  must  differ 
widely  from  this. 

Thirdly,  he  tries  to  show  that  these  laws 
of  motion  covid  admit  of  no  d  posteriori 
proof.  His  argument  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
The  first  law  of  motion  cannot  be, proved 
inductively,  for  we  have  no  case  of  abso- 
lutely unobstructed  motion,  and  to  assume 
that  retardation  will  vanish  when  friction 
and  resistance  cease,  because  it  grows  less 
when  they  grow  less,  is  to  assume  (1)  that 
the  diminution  of  motion  produced  in  a 
moving  body  is  proportionate  to  the  energy 
abstracted  from  it  In  producing  other 
motion  ;  (2)  that  no  variation  lias  occurred 
save  in  giving  motion  to  other  matter; 
(3)  that  the  law  of  inertia  holds  in  the 
obstructing  matter ;  and  that  this  ia  to 
aigume  the  truth  of  the  very  lain  we  are  try- 
ing to  prove.  On  the  utterly  erroneous  cha- 
racter of  these  statements  we  do  not  care  to 
dwell,  we  wish  simply  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  conclusion  arrived  aL  Is 
that  a  disproof  of  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
ductive proof!  "We  thought  that  every 
tolerably  educated  man  was  aware  that  the 
proof  of  a  scientific  law  conaialed  in  show- 
ing that  by  assuming  its  truth,  we  could  ex- 
plain the  observed  phenomena. 

lie  passes  on  to  show  that  if  wo  substitute 
accurate  for  rough  observations,  our  very 
measurements  of  equal  times,  &c,  depend 
on  the  truth  of  dynamical  principles.  'That 
is  to  say,  the  proposed  experimental  proof 
of  the  "first  law  assumes  not  only  the  truth 
of  the  first  law,  but  of  that  which  Professor 
Tait  agrees  with  Newton  in  regarding  aa  a 
second  law.'  Of  course  it  docs,  and  also 
that  of  the  third  law,  if  not  that  of  others. 
Does  not  Mr.  Spencer  know  that  the  proof 
on  which  physicists  mainly  rely  in  establish- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  hypo- 
theses of  any  branch  of  science  is  that,  wAen 
taken  at  a  system,  they  account  for  complex 
phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  their 
concurrtnl  action.  We  may  illustrate,  or 
even  roughly  demonstrate  the  several  laws 
separately  by  experiments,  which  give  in- 
stances of  their  approximately  isolated  work- 
ing, but  no  one  considers  such  experiments 
as  doing  more  than  establishing  a  pritnd 
facie  case  on  behalf  of  the  laws  they  seve- 
rally illustrate.  Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that 
Newton  gave  no  proof  of  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  Prineipta  was  the 
proof,  and  the  fact  that,  taken  as  a  system, 
these  laws  account  for  the  lunar  and  plane- 
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sry  motions,  ii  the  warrant  on   which  tliey 

chiefly  rest  to  this  day. 

Tbc  two  minor  points  to  which  wo  have 
referred  are  these.  Mr.  Spencer  made  n 
staletiient  wliich  we  knewthe  present  state  of 
science  could  not  justify.  From  the  context 
we  concluded  that  he  badf  alien  into  one  error. 
His  reply  shows  tlint  be  had  fallen  into 
two  others.  Mathematical  readers  will  find 
that  he  concludes  that  friction  must  ulti- 
mately transform  all  the  energy  of  a  sound 
into  heat,  because  it  continually  is  trans- 
forminw  some  of  it,  forgetting  that  the 
Talidity  of  this  conclusion  depends  on  the 
laws  of  gaseous  friction  for  very  small  vejo- 
vities,  of  which  we  know  but  little.  More- 
over, he  thinks  that  this  final  transformation 
of  the  whole  of  the  energy  into  heat  is  af- 
fected by  Laplace's  discover}'  of  the  gene- 
ration of  heat  bj  the  compression  accom- 
panying the  sound.  The  discovery  in  ques- 
tion might  as  well  be  described  as  the  dimi- 
nadon  of  beat  by  the  expunnon  oi  \\\(i  air 
prodnced  by  the  sound ;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  final  transfonnation,  as  its  effect 
lit  merely  momentary,  and  in  fact  it  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  our  using  in  our  caj- 
culstiotts  the  coefficient  of  adiabatic  instead 
of  isothermal  elasticity.  "With  respect  to 
his  distinction  between  Persistence  of  Force 
and  Conservation  of  Energy,  we  can  only 
repeat  the  words  of  the  article,  '  Ho  formally 
idenlilics  it  on  its  first  appearance  with  the 
Conservation  of  Force,  which  is  the  old 
name  for  the  principles  now  known  as  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,'  secure  that  our 
^'fe^cnce  will  bear  tliem  out.  Mr.  Spencer 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  any  difiercnce 
oE  meaning  between  the  last  two  phrases. 
Oonseriation  of  Force  was  changed  into 
Conservation  of  Eucrgy,  not  because  there 
Via  uny  doubleness  of  meaning  in  it,  hut 
because  outsiders  might  think  so.  The 
change  came  too  late  to  save  Mr.  Spencer. 

There  is  one  further  point  on  which  we 
must  ask  onr  readers  to  judge  between  Mr, 
SMncor  and  ourselves.  He  feds  it  advisa- 
ble at  the  end  of  bis  reply  to  encourage  his 
disciples  by  assuring  them  that  were  our 
conclusions  valid  they  would  have  done  but 
little.  Speaking  of  liis  reviewer,  he  says, 
'Against  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
conridercd  as  an  induction  from  all  concrete 
phenomena,  he  utters  not  a  word ;'  and  he 
points  out  that  we  have  merely  found  fault 
with  two  illustrations  in  all  the  chapters  that 
treat  of  the  laws  by  wJiich  he  maintains  that 
it  i*  gnided.  Our  words  in  introducing  the 
only  part  of  our  essay  that  refers  to  these 
"objects,  were — 'It  must  be  understood  that 
wc  are  not  attacking  his  induction.  He  has 
*  right  to  claim  tlmt  it  should  be  taken  as 
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a  wbolc  ;  and  we  should  bo  the  last  to  deny 
his  claim.  We  shall  therefore  only  give 
these  specimens,  in  order  to  set  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  on  his  guard,  and 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
two.'  Is  it  a  fit  reward  for  the  care  with 
which  we  assigned  and  kept  the  above  limits 
to  the  field  of  our  criticisms  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer should  point  triumphantly  to  what  we 
have  not  included  therein,  and  have  there- 
fore not  noticed )  Anyone  who  considers 
the  length  of  the  article  will  see  good  reason 
why  we  thus  restricted  ourselves,  but  we 
hopeat  a  future  time  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  such  of  the  excluded  parts  as 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  physicist. 


BBTOJtr,  BiooaArHY,  . 

Ilolland  Home.  By  Princegs  Maris  Libcb- 
TENSTBiH,  with  nuDierouH  Illustrations.  Two 
Tola.  MacmilUa  and  Uo. 
The  Princess  Llechstenstein.  as  some  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  tbo  adopted  daughter  of 
Holland  House— whoso  marriage,  as  chronicled 
in  the  newspapers,  was  celebrated  with  almost 
royal  pomp  a  few  months  ago.  It  saja  much 
for  her  qualities  of  both  head  and  heart,  that  a 
lady  so  young  should  have  produced  n  work  so 
able  and  sympathetic  as  this.  Of  course  its 
literary  characteristics  are  not  to  be  meaHured 
by  tbo  standards  that  we  should  apply  to  lite- 
rary masters  like  Macaulay  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh— cither  of  whom,  if  he  had  coni- 

Eloted  his  intention  of  writing  a  history  of 
ioiland  House,  would  have  made  a  perma- 
nent and  brilliant  contribution  to  the  highest 
class  of  political,  social,  and  historic  literature. 
Only  a  Pedant  or  a  cynic,  however,  would  sng- 
gest  such  a  comparison.  The  book  before  w, 
although  Bomewliat  juvenile  in  some  of  its 
moralizings  and  judgments,  is  worthy  of  its 
theme,  and  is  full  of  interest  It  indicates 
considerable  literary  and  artistic  culture,  a 
patient  research  into  the  rich  manuscript  treas- 
ures of  Holland  House,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
pretension,  which  gives  the  book  one  of  its 
great  charms.  It  is  a  book  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  soil  made  of  the  material  of  Holhind 
House  itaelf,  moulded  by  the  fair  hand  of  one 
of  its  residents.  The  writer  arranges  her  work 
in  three  sections — first,  the  history  of  the  man- 
or and  house;  next,  biographical  and  social 
notices  of  eminent  personi^s  connected  with 
it,  as  owners,  members  of  the  family,  or  guests ; 
and  next,  a  description  of  the  house  aod 
grounds,  with  a  eattdogue  raitonni  of  the  prin- 
cipal pictures,  books,  art  treasures,  souvenirs. 
£c.,  which  the  rooms  contuiL  Holland  House 
is  almost  the  last  of  the  great  historic  mansions 
of  London.    It  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  moat 
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interestiog  in  England.  It  is  etill  n  palace 
sequestered  in  its  own  grounds,  its  pinnacles 
ftod  gabies  mingling  with  rich  green  foliage  ; 
altliough  tlie  steodj  tide  of  urban  population  is 
wreppmg  it  round  like  a  rock  on  the  sea-shore. 
Holland  House  hfts  frocn  various  causes  gather- 
ed a  literary  reputation  that  is  almost  unique, 
and  that  is  not  very  easy  to  define;  it  presents 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  French  filon  that 
English  society  has  attained.  But  the  tact  and 
genius  of  the  imperious  Lady  Holland,  who 
succeeded  in  making  her  house  the  social  athe- 
nnutu  of  literary  and  artistic  England,  although 
she  laid  her  ro}^l  behests  on  patient  John 
Allen  and  good'humoured  Sydney  Smith  so 
unceremoniously  that  the.  former  bade  her 
carye  for  herself,  and  the  latter  asked  if  be 
should  sweep  the  room  as  well  as  ring  the  bell 
— only  put  the  crown  upon  an  illustrious  repu- 
tation. More  great  names  haye  been  associated 
with  Holland  House  than  perhaps  with  any 
other  mansion  In  England.  The  generation 
that  Macaulay  bo  brilliantly  describes  in  his 
'Essay  on  Lord  Holland'  has  almost  passed 
away — some  few  jet  remain,  however,  to  whom 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  memory  of  modern  Eng- 
lish life.  The  names  of  illustrious  personages 
who  assembled  in  the  famous  Gilt-room,  at  the 
bidding  of  Lady  Holland,  and  who  might  have 
I>een  heard  discussing  the  literature  or  politics 
of  the  day,  fill  six  or  seven  pages.  Wilkie  and 
Mackintosh,  Talleyrand  and  Sydney  Smith, 
Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, Romilly,  Windham,  Homer,  Grenville, 
Curran.  Grattan,  Monk  Lewis,  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, 'fierney.  Dr.  Parr,  Blanco  White,  Wol- 
laston,  Payne  Knight,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Jef&ey,  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Macaulay,  El- 
don,  Lyndhurst,  Melbourne,  Brougham,  ^Vash- 
ingtan  Irving,  the  Humboldts,  John  Allen, 
HoOkham  Frere,  Canova,  Chantrey,  Molg, 
Ouliot,  Palmerston,  Lansdowno,  Jeremy  Bcn- 
tham,  Dumont,  Madame  de  StJtEl,  the  Prin- 
cess Licvcn,  Metternich,  and  Kcmble  are 
among  them. 

With  great  tact  and  animation  the  autho- 
ress acts  as  i-.icefone  among  these  illustri- 
ous guests,  points  to  souvenirs,  and  connects 
anecdotes  with  them  ;  detains  us  for  a  moment 
to  tell  a  good  story,  and  then  passes  on.  She 
has  had  free  access  to  family  papers,  and  no 
doubt  she  would  have  contributed  more  to  lite- 
rary and  political  knowledge  had  she  used 
these  more  largely ;  but  she  would  have 
marred  her  design,  which  was  simply  to  give 
an  account  of  Holland  House, — to  perfect 
which,  she  lays  under  contribution  oil  availa- 
ble sources  of  informatjon,  whether  published 
or  not — biographies  and  histoiies,  as  well  as 
manuscripts.  Some  of  her  stories,  therefore, 
have  been  frequently  told  before — but  they 
could  not  have  been  left  out 

Henry  Rich,  the  great  grandson  of  an  opu- 
lent mercer,  was  the  first  Lord  Holland,  created 
Earl  of  Holland  in  1624.  He  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Holland  House,  previously  called  Cope 
Castle,  through  his  wife  Isabel,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Cope.  He  proved  disloyal  to 
Charles  I-,  and  a  meeting  between  the  disatTeo- 
ted  members  of  Parliament  and  Fairfax  was 
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held  at  Holland  House,  August  6tli.  1847. 
In  IBiB,  he  returned  to  the  Royalists,  aaa  cap- 
tured at  St.  Neot's,  and  bclieaded  in  Palac«. 
yard,  Westminster.  Henry  Rich  was  a  Meoe- 
nas  In  his  way,  and  mode  Holland  House  ihe 
resort  of  talent  and  fashion.  He  was  a  bnie 
man,  although  very  handsome,  and  ■  fop.  He 
appeared  on  the  scaffold  dressed  in  a  while 
satin  waistcoat  and  a  white  satin  cap  with  ^■ 
ver  lace.  After  bis  death  General  Fairdi 
inhabited  Holland  House,  and  Lambed  filed 
his  headquarters  there.  In  a  field  belonging  to 
it  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  discussed  afbirs 
with  IretoD,  to  avoid  being  overheard  threugfa 
Ireton's  deafness.  Lady  Holland  regained  h« 
mansion,  and  had  plays  acted  there  when  (he 
theatres  were  shut  by  the  Puritans.  The 
second  Lord  Holland  succeeding  hjs  cousio, 
became  Earl  <4  Warwick  ;  and  the  wife  of  bis 
son  and  successor  was  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, whom  Addison  married,  when  she  becanc 
a  widow.  The  story  is  of  course  told  again, 
and  Addison's  matrimonial  happiness  is  discuss- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  severe  epigramEwtic 
verdict  of  Johnson,  founded  on  '  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes,' Ift  u.s  hope  that  things  were  not  so  bad, 
inasmuch  as  Addison  left  his  fortune  to  Ladf 
Warwick,  and  Lady  Warwick  left  £10  a  jeii 
to  (ho  poor  of  BiltoQ,  out  of  respect  for  her 
husband ;  also  a  legacy  of  £60  to  Mrs.  Doroth; 
Comhcs.  '  sister  of  my  late  dear  husband,  Mr. 
Addison.'  Addison  died  in  what  is  now  the 
dining-room,  but  whether,  as  Tickell  says,  bid- 
ding uie  young  Earl  of  Warwick  '  soe  in  wh)t 
peace  a  Christian  can  die,'  or,  as  Walpolcsays, 
'  Unluckily  he  died  of  brandy,'  is  not  certain. 
It  is  said  that  ho  used  to  pace  the  long  library 
with  a  '  bottle  of  port  at  one  end,  a  bottle  of 
sherry  at  the  other,'  in  which  he  tried  to  drown 
dull  care,  Addison  is  said  to  have  sunt  for 
Milton's  daughter  to  Holland  House,  roqucstit^ 
her  to  bring  with  her  some  evidences  of  her 
birth ;  but  so  soon  as  bo  saw  her  he  esclaimed 
'Madam,  you  need  no  other  voucher l_  Vour 
faceisasuiQeient  testimonial  of  whose  daughter 

In  1749  Holland  House  was  let  on  Icn^e  to 
Henry  Fox,  '  the  first  Lord  Holland '  of  the 
present  family,  who  bought  it  in  1T(>T.  U  was 
occasionaily  let.  William  Penn  whs  one  of  ils 
occupiers ;  Sir  John  Chardin,  ihe  Persian  tra- 
veller, another ;  Alterbury'a  diiughter,  Mrs. 
Maurice,  another,  AUerburj's  Library,  indicat- 
ing his  own  frequent  residence,  was  kept  there. 
In  1689  William  IH.  thought  of  making  it  his 
palace,  hut  ultimately  preferred  the  houaeof  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  of  Sir  Stephen  Koi,  founder  of  the  Fox 
family,  and  father  of  the  first  Baron  Hollanil- 
He  was  a  chou"  boy  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  ard 
ofhciated  as  parish  clerk.  He  gradually  rose, 
and  was  the  first  to  announce  to  Charles  11., 
when  playing  at  tenni:(,  the  death  of  Crotuwell. 
Alter  this  his  advancement  was  rapid.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  litvourites  of  fortune.  Evelyn 
says  be  amassed  a  great  fortune,  '  honestly  got, 
and  unenvied ;  which  is  next  to  a  miracle ;  and 
he  bore  bis  prosperity  uninjured  in  character." 
He  was  one  of  tiio  ea^!ie^t  promoters  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  and  was  altt^ther  a  tioble  char- 
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■cter,  worthy  or  his  {ircRt  fortunes.  He  ninr- 
ried  hi^'  second  wire  when  be  was  seventy-Eix, 
and  'two  of  the  children  by  Ihia  nianingo 
wtTBRSpectivelj  created  Enrl  or  llchcsterRnd 
Baron  Holland.  The  latter,  Heniy,  van  born 
in  1T<)5,  BDd  wns  the  Echootfellow  of  Pilt  (Earl 
oTChalham),  arterwards  his  great  rival — arivn)- 
17  which  descended  to  the  next  generation. 
Ills  morality  was  not  very  exemplary,  and  his 
lo»e  of  money  amounted  to  avarice.  He  was 
charged  with  gratifying  the  latter  passion  at  the 
cost  of  his  country.  He  died  In  1T68.  Lord 
Bute  had  promised  him  an  earldom,  in  reward 
for  political  services — only  a  barony  wns  given 
him.  '  It  wns  nnly  s  pious  fraud,'  said  Lord 
Bate.  'I  perceive  the  fraud,  ray  lord,'  Fos  rt- 
joined,  'but  not  the  piety,'  His  romantic  mar- 
rii^B  with  LadyCaroline  Lennox,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  their  treat- 
tncnt  by  the  bride's  father  and  bis  courtly 
friends,  are  related  in  detail :  how  Lady, Caro- 
line was  bidden  by  her  father  to  prepare  to  re- 
ceive another  suitor,  and  obeyed  by  cutting  off 
her  eyebrows,  afterwards  eloping  with  Fox. 
Her  father's  letter,  after  some  years  of  banish- 
ment, is  a  singular  exhibition  of  pride  and 
pathos — the  heart  of  tho  father  beating  down 
the  pride  of  tho  Duke,  and  welcoming  his  child. 
It  was  a  love-match  10  the  end.  Lady  Caroline 
turvived  her  husband  only  twenty-one  days  ; 
Stephen,  the  soiMind  Lord  Holland,  survived  his 
ftther  only  six  months.  It  is  to  liig  brother, 
Charles  Jumes  Fox,  that  the  family  owes  its 
chief  lustre.  More  than  fifty  pages  are  given 
to  reminiscences  and  anecdolca  of  thia  great  ora- 
tor and  Btatesm.iii,  who  spent  much  of  his  life 
at  Holland  House,  where  he  was  a  spoilt  child. 
'A  wall  was  condemned,  and  Lord  Hollnnd  had 
promised  young  Charles  James  thnt  ho  should 
witness  its  demolition.  By  some  accident,  how- 
ever, tho  boy  was  not  present  when  the  wall  was 
knoclted  down  ;  but  Lord  Holland,  acting  up  to 
the  principle  of  keeping  faith  even  with  a  child, 
had  the  wall  built  up  again,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  domotished  before  his  eyes.'  Onco  the  en- 
fant terrible  wished  to  break  a  watch.  '  Well, 
»id  tho  father,  'if  you  must  I  suppose  you 
must.'  It  is  sad  to  read  that  bo  acquired  his 
taste  for  gambling  before  he  was  fourteen,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  his  foolish  father,  who  took 
him  to  Paris  and  Spa-  He  died  at  Cliiswick,  and 
his  wife,  as  eccentric  as  she  wns  really  affection- 
ata,  intitnaled  to  anx'ous  waiters  (hat  all  was 
over,  by  passing  through  the  ante-room  with 
her  aproD- thrown  over  her  head.  It  is  diS 
cult  to  refrain  from  quoting  the  rich  anecdoti 
and  characterisations  with  which  the  account  of 
this  great  orator  is  inlaid. 

W«  can  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  lovc- 
paSRaje  between  Geoi^e  III.  and  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  in  1T61,  when  it  would  appear  that  a 
single  word  of  affected  indifference  hindered  the 
Utter  of  a  throne.  Captain  Napier  tells  the 
story,  and  we  regret  that  his  manuscript  has  not 
been  printed  entire.  It  is  oa  pretty  a  romance 
as  thai  of  Henry  Fox.  It  seemed  cruel,  how- 
ever, that  poor  Lady  Sarah  had  to  officiate  as 
bridesmaid  at  the  King's  marriage.  We  must 
■Ibo  forego  tho  temptation  to  cite  from  the  in- 
cidents of  the  remarkable  social  reign  of  the  late 
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Lady  Holland.  The  anecdotes  of  lier  imperi- 
ousness  and  rudeness  nre  endloss.  Some  of 
them   indicate   a   coarseness   of  nature  which 

itricity  is  not  enough  to  account  for. 
and  which  makes  it  difficult  to  understnnd  licr 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  anewlotef, 
scattered  through  the  literature  'of  the  last  half 
century,  are  given  in  these  voIumeN.  She  told 
Poodle  Byng  '  to  remove  farther  off,  for  the 
smell  of  his  blacking  offended  her.'  Tapping 
on  the  table  with  iier  fan,  she  would  stop  M.v 
caulny,  '  Now  we  hove  had  enough  of  this  ; 
give  us  something  else.'  On  one  occasion  she 
sent  her  page  to  him  to  tell  him  to  stop  talking, 
because  she  wanted  to  hear  some  one  else.  To 
Lord  Porchester  she  said,  '  I  am  sorry  you  are  . 
going  to  publish  a  poem  ;  can't  yon  suppress 
it  t '  At  a  dinner-party,  when  Lord  Duncan- 
non  w»s  leaving,  she  had  him  called  back,  and 
sung  out  to  him  in  the  doorway,  'The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  can't  dine  here  to  morrow,  and  I 
want  another  woman  ;  bring  one  of  your  girls.' 
She  certainly  could  say  disagreeable  things 
cleverly.  She  called  John  Allen  her  '  pet 
Atheist,'  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  burial  ser- 
vice read  by  a  clergyman  over  the  body  of  a  kid 
— he  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  daughterSlof 
her  first  husband.  We  take  our  leave  of  what 
will  probably  be  the  fashionable  book  of  the 
season— a  diitinction  which  its  various  interest, 
literary,  historical,  social  and  chatty,  well  me- 
rits'; and  it  would  seem  al»:o  as  if  with  the  Hol- 
land House  gatherings  the  talon  had  disappear- 
ed in  London,  as  it  has  disappeared  in  Paris. 

Congregatiimal  Hittory  {Engliah  antl  Anteri' 
can)  1667-1700  ;     The  Confiiet/ar  Freedom, 
Purity,  and  Tndependfiee.     By  Joem  Wad- 
DiNOTON,  D.D.      London  :  Printed    by  Sim- 
mons and  Botten,  Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street 
Those  of  our  renders  who   know  Dr.  Wad- 
dington's  '  Congregational  History,  1200-IBfi7,' 
published  in  18ij9,  will  hail  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  with  deep  interest.    Nor  will  a 
careful    perusal  disappoint    tho    expectations 
with  which  they  will  open  it      It  displays  the 
same  unwearied  industry,  the  same  rare  enthu- 
siasm for  Uie  subject,  and  the  same  extensive 
research  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  its 
predecessor,  and  can  hardly  fall  to  be  very 
gratefully  appreciated,   not  by  the  historical 
student  only,  but  also  by  the  general  reader. 

In  his  former  volume.  Dr.  Wnddingtnn 
'traced  the  restoration  of  Congr^ational  jirin^ 
eiple*  after  the  eclipse  caused  by  the  Papacy, 
and  their  gradual  development  in  the  time  of  tho 
Reformation.'  In  this,  'continuing  this  his- 
torical investigation,'  he  '  proceeds  to  exhibit 
the  origin,  growth,  and  influence  of  Congrega- 
tional Churekei,  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.'  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  tho  success  with  which  he  hns 
accomplished  the  second  part  of  his  great  Insk. 
'  These  witnessing  churches,  called  by  differ- 
ent names,  "Brownists,"  "Barrowists,"  ''SEpar- 
atists,"  ''  Independents,"  and  '■  Congri^lion- 
alists,"  opposed  a  steady,  consistent,  andin- 
vindble  resistance  to  the  corrupting  and  intol- 
erant designs  ot  the  Papacy,  whether  of  a  se- 
cret and  insinuating  character,  or  in  the  more 
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open  and  formidable  advunces  aided  b;  tho  last 
of  the  Stuarts.  In  tho  seventeenth  century  they 
held  a  position  of  unparalleled  difBculty,  and  of 
supreme  importance  in  relation  to  tho  freedom 
and  stability  of  the  country.  Tboir  entire  his- 
tory, iodecd,  from  tlie  first  movement  iu  1567 
to  tho  ReTolution  of  166B,  is  that  of  a  coDtinu- 
ous  and  well-sustained  conflict  for  tho  freedou 
of  religious  association,  and  of  independence  of 
e:iternal  control.  That'  prolonged  and  wcll~ 
sustained  stri^le  well  deserreH  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  of  all  religious  parties  at  the 
present  hour.'  Dr.  Waddington's  yolumo  has 
the  great  merit  of  relating  the  history  of  that 
stru^le  with  a  fulness  of  detail  and  a  wealth 
of  incident  which  wo  shall  look  for  in  vain  in 
those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
field.  '  Until  the  last  tew  years  the  original 
documents  essential  to  form  the  basis  of  this 
history  were  either  unknown  or  ioaccessible. 
.  .  .  English  historians  repeated,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  misstatements  of  Uejlin  and 
Collier,  so  that  men  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted by  the  condescension  of  the  bistorical 
writer  who,  in  passages  of  splendid  rhetoric, 
sketched  the  character  and  genius  of  Milton, 
Buoyan,  and  Baiter.  Thing*  are  now  some- 
what changed.'  Apart  from  denominational 
interests,  it  would  he  a  groat  gain  to  '  English 
historians,'  and  we  may  also  add  an  almost 
greater  gain  to  '  Hampton  lecturers '  on  '  Dis- 
sent '  to  make  '  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  now  brought  to  light.'  Dr.  Waddington 
lias  supplied  ample  evidence  of  this ;  and  there 
are  treasures  yet  to  bo  eshumed  in  tho  Record 
Office  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Episcopal 
and  Arcbidiaconal  Kegistries  of  the  country, 
wliich  we  hope  that  some  one  may  be  stimula- 
ted by  his  success  to  diligently  scardi  for  us. 
We  entirely  sympathize  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Waddington,  though  we  hardly 
tliink  that  the  apology  which  Uiey  contain  is  re- 
quired:— 'Anattempt  might  have  been  made  to 
present  the  narrative  in  a  more,  correct  and 
popular  form,  and  to  reduce  the  antiquated 
diction  of  the  papers  quoted  to  that  of  our  own 
time  The  immediate  success  of  the  work 
probably  would  have  been  greater  by  such  a 
transformation,  but  the  most  captivating  story 
is  often  the  least  trustworthy,  and  its  interest 
is,  in  consequence,  evanescent.  It  is  better  in 
the  present  case  to  convince  one  patient  and 
thoughtful  reader  than  to  amuse  a  thousand. 
1(,  therefore,  the  complaint  should  he  made 
that  the  documents  are  cited  in  their  original 
form,  at  too  great  length,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  so  exhibited  for  the  sake 
of  exact  truth,  and  to  avoid  a  colouring  that 
would  bo  deceptive.  ....  The  witnesses  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  regular  succession  in  their 
proper  garb,  and  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  own  manner.'  In  our  judgment  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  student,  certainly,  will  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  volume. 
We  can  quite  understand  that '  in  collecting 
materials  for  this  history '  Dr.  Waddington 
should  have  'had  many  weary  journeys,'  aud 
'for  years'  should  have 'spent  daysand  nights 
in  consuming  toil.'  Such  researches  are  not  to 
be  made  at  any  less  expense  than  that  which 


he  has  thus  described.  May  he  richly  enjoj 
the  compensation  for  which  he  works ; — '  Ibe 
Congregalional  Churches  of  England  and 
America  being  made  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples, the  character,  and  example  of  the  men 
into  whose  labours  they  have  entered,  and  be- 
cause of  whose  sacrifices  they  now  enjoy  fr*e- 
dora  and  security  and  peace.' 

We  trust  such  volumes  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  reach  a  second  edition,  Sboald  oor 
confidence  be  justified,  we  hope  that  Dr.  Wad- 
dington will,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  reootuid- 
erod  his  whole  system  of  references.  Where 
there  ia  so  much  to  provoke  further  inquiry,  it 
is  of  especial  moment  that  everything  should 
be  done,  so  far  as  possible,  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage it.  Indications  of  tho  sources  whence 
he  has  derived  his  materials  that  may  bo  quite 
clear  to  one  who  is  so  familiar  with  tfaem  is 
Dr.  Waddington,  may  ba  quite  as  provok^igl}' 
vague  to  the  ordinary  or ,  less  experienced 
inquirer.  Should  not  the  titles  of  all  printed 
books  be 'given  in  fullF  and  should  not  all 
MSS.  be  BO  described  that  the  student  who 
is  disposed  to  consult  them  may  he  able  to  do 
so  without  any  further  aid  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  the  reference !  We  also  obserre 
that  while,  as  a  rule,  all  extracts  are  given  in 
small  print,  they  are  sometimes  printed  in  the 
same  type  as  the  text.  Several  ar«  given 
without  any  indication  of  the  source  frora 
which  they  have  been  taken.  Such  volumes, 
too,  require  a  very  copious  index.  Dr.  Wad- 
dington is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  la- 
bour which  such  a  desideratum  would  involTe, 
and  his  are  not  tbe  class  of  readers  to  grudge 
the  increased  price  that  would  be  needful  lo 
cover  the  expense.  As  it  is,  however,  this 
volume  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  wejl-fur- 
nisbed  library ;  end  we  not  only  very  thank- 
fully recommend  it,  but  finding  '  in  these  pages 
a  substantial  and  more  complete  historical  tes- 
timony than  has  been  furnished  since  Richard 
FiTZ  breathed  bis  last  in  tbe  prison  of  tbe 
Bridewell,'  we  as  cordially  echo  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton's '  appeal,'  '  to  those  who  have  wealth  and 
ifluence  to  give  that  testimony  its  full  effect 
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The  UuguinoU  in  France  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Jfantei,  with  a  Vitit  to  the 
Country  of  (he  Vaudoit.  By  Samuel  Suilbs, 
Author  of  'Self  Help,'  £c.,   £c.     Stmban 

Mr.  Smiles  in  his  former  work  gave  us  a 
very  clear  and  graceful  account  of  the  Uugue- 
nots,  who,  after  the  Revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of 
Nantes,  came  and  setUod  in  England,  enriching 
this  nation  with  their  noble  manners,  rare  in- 
dustry and  inventiveness,  and  aptness  of  mind 
in  many  ways.  That  work  led  us  to  feel  the 
irony  of  Providence,  as  Mr.  Smiles  meant  that 
it  should  do,  for  it  led  us  to  think  of  the  other 
multitudes  who  migrated  lo  other  countries, 
and  who  became  afterwards  some  of  the  stroDg 
and  trusted  instruments  whereby  Franca  was 
crushed.  And  now  Mr.  Smiles  makes  r^oarA 
of  tbe  fate  of  those  who  remained  in  Pr&aoe 
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ifter  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  ][etonche<! 
the  mtiD  lines  of  the  history  cicarlj,  lightly, 
hot  «ffiKliTclj,  ever  following  his  own  bent  and 
f;r<iTipiag  hi<i  Ulustrationa  of  grmt  principles 
romid  central  and  tjpical  men.  The  tlrst  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  thns  propcrlj  a  series  of 
biofTipfaies,  just  touched  with  the  enthuBiasni 
irhieh  Vti.  Bniilca  knoiTS  so  well  how  to  master. 
Tbe  nketehes  of  Ctande  Brousson,  CavaUer  and 
Antoine  CoarL  no  leas  than  those  of  Calas  and 
Ftbre,  are  deeplj  interrnting  episodes  ;  and  in 
Mr.  SmilBs'sTOlumemany  willhecomeacquaint- 
ed  vith  the  heroisni  of  a  people  whom  no  pow- 
er could  cruflh  and  no  policy  draw  from  their 
sttra  adherence  to  their  convictions.  The 
littFi  portioD  of  the  volume  is  not  of  so  much 
pamanent  value;  but,  nevertheless,  likeevery- 
ihiDg  Mr.  Smiles  writes,  it  is  readable  and  in- 
iBresting,  and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the 
conntry  where  some  of  these  noble  Huguenots 
were  bred. 

711*  Minor  Warla  of  George  Grote,  trith  Cri- 
tifJl  RemarLi  on  JiU  Intellectual  CImraeter, 
Writing».  and  Specchet,  By  Albxandek 
BiLv.    John  Murray. 

This, we  presume,  i>i  the  complement  to  Mrs. 
firole's  '  Personal  Biography  '  which  wo  were 
in  that  work  led  to  eipect.  We  do  not  sec, 
indeed,  what  more  can  be  added,  aUhouf;h  it 
mi^t  have  been  bettor  to  have  publitihed  the 
■Dini»rworka  simply  as  such,  and  to  have  inclu- 
ded a  formal  critical  estimate  in  the  biography. 
In  the  pre.sent  volume  the  critical  Teroarks 
are  given  in  the  form  of  Eummariea  of  such  of 
Mr.  Orote's  works  as  are  not  here  reproduced 
in  tbelr  eotireness.  Those  which  are  so  repro- 
duced are  '  The  Essentiala  of  Parliamentary 
Keferm,' — Mr.  Oroto's  earliest  work  published 
in  1881  ;  a  review  from  the  Speetntor  newspa- 
per, 1839,  of  Sir  William  Holesworth's  edition 
of  the  workit  of  Ilobires ;  an  article  on  '  Grecian 
IjegEKde  and  Xarty  History,'  published  in  the 
WtttminHer  Hevieui  in  1843— a  preparatory 
itudy  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chap- 
ters of  the  '  History  of  Greece  ;'  a  remarkable 
article  on  '  Bceckh's  Metrology,'  published  in 
the  '  Classical  Museum  '  in  1S44  ;  the  '  Presi- 
dential Address  to  the  City  of  London  Scientitlc 
Institution  in  1848;'  an  'Address  on  Deliv- 
wing  the  Prizes  at  University  College  in  1846  ;' 
areview  oE  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis  on  the  '  Credibility 
of  Early  Boman  History,'  published  in  the  Ed- 
inbvrgh  Btview  In  185(1;  a  pamphlet  on  'Plato's 
Doctrine  reiipecting  the  Botation  of  the  Earth 
and  Aristotle's  Comment  upon  that  Doctrine, 
ISeo  ;>  a  review  of  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the 
'Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  publish- 
ed in  the  Watmiatter  Review,  1 886.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  a  preeia  of  three 
or  four  short  papers  on  Philosophy  from  Mr. 
Crete's  H3S;  Abstracts  of  the 'Essay  on  Mac- 
kintosh's Parliamentary  Beform.'  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  61  of  the  Edtaburgh  Reviem  ;  of 
the  '  Review  of  Mitford'a  Greece.'  from  the 
'WatmiiaUr  Bevteie,  1828  ;  of  Mr.  Orote's 
'  Speeches  in  Parliament ' — the  six  apeeches  on 
the  Ballot  being  given  by  themselves.  These 
abstwcte  are  followed  hy  a  lengthcnod  critical 


■  survey  of  the'History  of  Greece,'  the  '  Plato  ' 

■  and  the  '  Aristotle.' 

It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  critical  value  of 
the  volume  chiefly  consistd.  Mrs.  Orotc  has 
Hufflciently  indicated  the  political  opinions  and 
course  of  her  husband.  Scholars  will  feel  un- 
der a  groat  obl^ation  to  Professor  Bain  for  this 
very  masterly  abstract  and  criticism  of  Iho 
Grecian  History  and  Philosophy.  It  sots  forth 
Mr.  Orote's  nlmosC  unique  qualiflcatione  as  a 
historian.  Not  only  had  ho  a  passion  for  his- 
tory and  biography,  he  was  almost  equally  en- 
amoured of  political  economy,  especially  in  its 
practical  developments.  He  was  accomplished 
in  almost  every  department  of  mental  science, 
psycholofiy,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  logic  ;  in 
this  combination  equalled  only,  perhaps,  by 
Hume  and  James  Mill.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
devourer  of  novels.  Professor  Bain  tells  us 
that  he  had  a  poetical  imagination,  which  wo 
should  hardly  have  supposed.  He  had  practi- 
tical  experience  or  commercial  life,  and  was  for 
years  an  active  member  of  Parliament.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  manifold  quali- 
fications as  a  hfttorian  Mr.  Grote  Is  almost 
unique  ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
as  the  result  his  history  is  one  of  the  few  great 
histories  of  literature,  profoundly  learned, 
equally  philosophical,  and  eminently  indepen- 
dent candid,  and  fearless.  One  has  only  to 
read  his  scathing  review  of  the  political  polemic 
of  Uitford  to  feel  how  impossible  it  was  for 
Grote  to  subordinate  hintory  to  either  political 
passion  or  prejudice.  Long  as  literature  lasts 
and  whoever  may  be  his  successor  in  the  ex- 
haustlesB  field  of  Grecian  Hisiory,  Mr,  Groto'a 
work  must  always  hold  an  eminent  place. 
There  are  few  points  in  the  wosderful  drama  of 
this  people's  life  upon  which  he  has  not  thrown 
fresh  light,  and  that  the  pure  white  light  of 
truth. 

Professor  Bain's  critique  is  interesting  fur- 
ther in  his  compaT«tira  estimates  of  the  differ- 
ing viewson  important  points  of  Mr.Gladstone, 
Mr.  M'Lennan,  Mr,  Tyler,  Sir  John  Lubbook, 
Professor  Jowett,  and  others,  in  the  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Grote  himself  gave  judgment,  as 
upon  Mr,  Gladstone's  '  Homer,'  in  which  Ur. 
Gladstone  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Iliad 
against  Mr,  Orote's  theory  of  its  double  struc- 
ture ;  and  upon  many  other  points  of  history, 
ethnolc^,  and  religion,  where  he  diRers  from 
Mr.  Grote,  Professor  Bain  tells  us  how  far  Mr. 
Grote  was  convinced.  Especially  is  it  interest- 
ing to  compare  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  the 
three  great  constituent  elements  of  tho  State, 
the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  agora,  in  whioh 
he  maintains  that  the  afsembly  had  considera- 
ble influence  over  the  king — against  Mr.  Grote's 
vievrHhat  the  people  hod  no  status  or  power  ■ 
but  to  obey.  In  like  manner  Professor  Itain  in 
his  critique  on  the  '  Plato  '  compares  Mr. 
Grote'a  views  with  those  of  Professor  Jowett, 
especially  on  tho  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of 
which  Mr.  Grote  maintains,  and  on  the  Alexan- 
drian Canon. 

This  volume  completes,  we  suppose,  the  no- 
ble scries  of  volumes  which  we  owe  to  the  gen- 
ius and  industry  of  this  great  scholar.  Mr. 
Grote  is  one  of  the  men  of  whom  English  lit- 
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erature  may  well  be  proud.  In  hid  '  Greece  ' 
and  Gibbon's  '  Rome  '  it  can  boast  two  ^e«t 
works,  which  in  Taried  learning  and  intelloct- 
uitl  genius  are  without  rivals  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  true  scholar 
that  in  the  minor  compositions  of  this  volume 
the  minu(«  care  and  scholarly  finish  arc  aa 
great  as  in  the  history ;  the  sober,  practical,  re. 
gulaiing  sense  of  his  English  mind,  too,  is  aa 
manifest  as  bis  great  learning  and  pliiiosophical 
power.  A  perfectly  impartial  history  or  criti- 
cism the  world  will  never  see,  but,  as  overj 
line  of  his  writings  shows,  Mr.  Grote  has  per- 
haps attained  to  this  as  nearly  as  any  man  can 
who  is  capable  of  strong  convictions  at  all. 

Pergonal  liteoUectiont  from  early  Life  to  eld 
Age,  of  Mary  SontervUle,  teith  Seleetiont 
from  her  Correnpondenee.  By  her  daughter, 
Mabtha  SonHRVii.LE.  John  Murray. 
Among  the  remarkable  biographies  of  the 
year  this  autobiographical  memoir  of  Mary 
Somerville  will  be  not  the  least  interesting. 
Her  scientific  intellect  was  probably  greater 
than  tiiat  of  any  of  her  sex  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  loarn  from  the  memoir  that  her  womanly 
gentlthesB  and  delicacy  were  equally  remarka- 
ble. .Those  who  may  have  anticipated  a  hard 
masculine  woman,  whose  sex  was  a  mistake  of 
nature,  will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  The 
charm  of  Iruo  womanhood  is  in  every  page. 
Women  with  not  a  hundredth  jiart  of  her  intel- 
lectual strength  or  scientific  requiremenia  have 
a  hundred  times  more  hardness.  Of  rare  and 
delicate  beauty  of  person,  she  was  difddcnt  and 
eliring  in  social  habit,  '  startled  at  the  sound 
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tle and  affectionate  in  feeling,  and  cultivated 
feminine  graces  ns  much  as  more  masculine 
studies.  She  was  an  accomplished  painter,  a 
good  musician,  and  had  a  great  love  of  drama- 
tic representation  ;  she  had  morepver  a  keen 
appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  was  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  mother,  and  a  woman  of  deep 
and  unaffected   piety.     Her  chief  claim  upon 

Sublic  respect  is  of  course  her  great  scicnti- 
c  and  mathematical  powers.  And  thifl  not  only 
as  the  exceptional  attainment  of  a  woman,  but 
relatively  even  to  the  most  distinguL'ihed  of  the 
opposite  sex.  One  whose  '  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens '  became  a  Cambridge  text-book,  and 
which  M.  Poisson  declared  '  there  were  not 
twenty  men  in  Franco  who  could  read  ;'  whom 
La  Place,  Biot,  Arago,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Brewster,  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  Airy,  Faraday, 
and  scores  of  others,  almost  as  illustrions,  hon- 
oured as  their  equal,  and  from  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  learned  ;  and  who  was  made  a 
member  of  half  the  learned  societies  in  Europe, 
could  not  have  been  merely  complimented  as  a 
learned  woman.  She  was  recognised  as  an  or- 
iginal contributor  to  science  Her  genius  for 
mathematics  ia  evinced  the  more  remarkably, 
inasmuch  as,  until  mature  years,  she  wa$  not 
only  ignorant  of  Algebra,  but  had  to  discover 
it  for  herself.  '  I  was  surprised  to  see  '  in  a 
magazine  of  fashion,  '  strange  looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's  and  Y's,  and 
asked  "  What  is  that  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  filisa 
Ogiivie,  "itiaukind  of  arithmetic — (hey  call  it 
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Algebra — but  1  can  l«ll  you  nothing  about  it;" 
and  we  talked  about  other  things  ;  but  on  go- 
ing home  I  thought  1  would  look  if  atiy  of 
our  books  could  tell  me  what  was  meant  by 
Algebra.'  It  was,  however,  not  until  Mr.  Craw 
came  to  be  tutor  to  her  brother  Henry,  somo 
time  afterwards,  that  she  got  any  information, 
and  was  introduced  to  '  Euclid,'  and  Bonny- 
castle's  'Algebra.'  She  had,  however,  to  bi^ 
her  arithmetic  again,  havingforgotten  muchof 
it.  '  I  never  was  expert  at  addition,  for  in 
snmming  upalong  column  of  pounds,  shilling 
and  pence,  in  the  family  account  book,  it  sel- 
dom came  out  twicethe  same  way.'  From  thia 
time  herprogresswas  rapid,  and  berknowled^ 
was  self-acquired.  She  was  thirty-three  yean 
of  age  before,  at  the  recommendation  of  Profes- 
sor Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  she  went  thoi^ 
any  regular  course  of  mathematical  and  aatro- 
nomical  reading,  or  possessed  any  works  on 
the  subject!.  '  [  could  hardly  believe  that  I 
possessed  such  a  treasure  when  1  looked  back 
on  the  day  that  I  first  saw  the  mysterious 
word  "  Algebra,"  and  the  long  course  of  years 
in  which  I  had  persevered  almost  ivithout  hope. 
It  taught  me  never  to  despair.  I  had  now  the 
means,  and  pursutd  my  studies  with  increa.«ed 
assiduity.  Concealment  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, nor  was  it  attempted,  t  was  considered 
.  eccentric  and  foolish,  and  my  condnct  was 
highly  disapproved  of  by  many,  especially  by 
some  members  of  my  own  family.'  Her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Greg,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
studying,  but  she  says,  '  I  met  with  no  Rympa- 
thy  whatever  fronr  him,  as  he  had  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  my  sex,  and  had 
neither  knowledge  of^  nor  interest  in,  science  of 
any  kind'  Afler  three  years  she  was  left  a  wi- 
dow with  two  little  boys.  Dr.  Somerville.  her 
second  husband,  waa  a  man  of  very  difTorent 
sympathies ;  he  was  a  line  scholar,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  several  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  was  justly  proud  of  the  genius  of  his 
wife.  Her  married  life  with  him  was  singu- 
larly niFectionate  and  happy  ;  he  was  never 
happier  than  in  helping  her,  searching  libraries 
for  her,  and  copying  her  mnnugcripte,  to  nve 
her  time  and  strength.  One  of  his  sisters, 
however,  unmarried,  and  younger  than  she, 
wrote  an  impertinent  letter  to  her  on  her  mar- 
riage, '  hoping  I  would  give  up  my  foolish  man- 
ner of  life  and  studies,  and  make  a  respectable 
and  useful  wife  to  her  brother.' 

The  volume  is  by  do  means  a  scientific  one. 
Indeed  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  is  in  any 
sense  scientific.  It  is  full  of  human  iolw^st 
for  the  general  reader.  Mrs.  Somerville's  fam- 
ily connexions,  as  well  as  her  scientific  attain- 
ments, brought  her  into  contact  with  most  of 
the  notable  persons  of  her  day  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and  her 
'Recollections'  are  full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  reminiscences.  Mrs.  Somerville  tells 
of  her  own  mother,  who  waa  crossing  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  a  boat,  the  well-known  anec- 
dote ;  "  George,  this  is  an  awful  storm,  1  am 
sure  we  are  in  great  danger.  Mind  how  j'ou 
steer,  remember  1  trust  in  you."  He  laughed 
and  said,  "  Dinna  trust  in  me,  leddy,  trust  in 
God  Almighty."    Our  mother  in  perfect  terror 
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called  out,  "  Dear  rae  I  is  it  come  to  that  f" 
W<  burst  out  laughing,  skipper  and  all' 

Talking  one  daj  at  AbbotKford  about  one  of 
Oia  then  anonjmoua' Waveriej  Novels  which 
had  just  appeared,  Mrs.  Somerville's  son  said, 
'1  kneir  all  these  stories  long  ago.  for  Air. 
Scott  writes  on  the  dinner  tabla  When  he 
his  fioished  he  puts  the  grcen'Clalh  with  the 
paperfi  in  a  corner  or  the  dining-room  ;  and 
wfacn  he  goes  out  Chnrlie  Scott  and  I  read  the 
Stories.'  ilrs.  Somcrrille  sajs  that  her  son's 
lotor  was  the  orijtinal  of  '  Dominie  Sampson.' 
Mr,  Adams  told  Urtt,  Somerville  that  it  was  a 
sentence  of  '  The  Connoxion  of  the  Physical 
Seieiicee,'  which  put  it  into  his  head  to  calcu- 
late the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Mrs.  Somerville 
died  at  Sorrento  in  November,  1872,  having 
been  bom  in  December,  1780.  She  was  able 
to  read  boobs  on  the  hi[;her  Algebra  four  or 
fire  hours  erery  morning  to  the  last  daj  of  her 
UFe.  This  is  in  everj  way  one  of  the  most 
Gucinating  books  that  we  have  lately  read. 

Life  of  Williim  Ellii,  Miuionary  to  the  South 
Sf,u  and  to  Jladngiuear.  By  his  Son  John 
EiUEO  Ellis.  With  a  Supplementary  Chap- 
ter containing  an  eslimata  of  his  Character 
and  Work,  by  Henrt  Allon,  D.D.  John 
Murray. 

This  volume  recites  the  story  of  a  holy  life 
which  is  charged  with  fine  enthusiasm  and 
direrfuBed  with  an  exceeding  variety  of  roman- 
tic adventure  and  thrilling  incident  The  stu- 
dent of  natural  history  will  bo  rewarded  by 
nuny  a  fact  gleaned  fron  the  world-wide 
tiavcl  of  the  heroic  missioDary.  The  artist 
will  be  fairly  enchanted  with  some  of  the  bril- 
liant word-painting  with  which  this  truthful 
explorer  depicts  tiie  glades  of  the  tropical 
fweets  and  the  horrors  of  the  simoom  and  the 
water-spout.  The  religious  reader  fascinated 
by  the  records  of  the  supernatural  powers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  value  this  sketch  'of 
maoy  fields  of  missionary  enterprise.  Those 
who  wish  their  memory  refreshed  with  the 
•trai^e,  tragic,  subhme  etory  of  the  Hada- 
gascar  Mission  must  read  the  works  of  Mr. 
Ellis.  The  son  has,  however,  drawn  with  firm 
and  masterly  hand  the  part  his  father  look  in 
the  conflict  with  French  diplomacy,  heathen 
malice,  and  Jesuitical  intrigue.  Above  all  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ellis  gleams  forth 
from  thcso  pi^es,  and  his  divine  passion  of 
philanthropy  reminds  the  reader  of  the  early 
Gatholicmiasiooaricsand  thenoblcarmyof  self- 
sacriflcing  men  who  never  paused  in  tlieir  ei^er 
work  till  death  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  labours.  We  have  in  reading  been  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  Las  Casos,  of  Howard,  of  John 
Wesley,  and  of  Henry  Martjn.  The  record 
of  this  beautiful  life,  and  of  the  principal 
events,  discoveries,  and  successes  that  distin- 
guished it,  has  long  been  accessible  to  those 
who  care  to  read  the  memoirs  of  missionary 
enterprise  ;  the  '  Polynesian  Researches  '  of 
William  Ellis,  his  'Tour  in  Hawaii,'  his 
'Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,' his  '  History  of 
Madagascar,'  '  Madagascar  Rcviiiitod,'  and 
'  Martyr-Church  of  Madagascar,' — to  say  no- 
thing of  many  other  works,  articles  in  £ncy- 
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cloptediss,  and  stirring  pamphlets  hearing  on 
missionary  enthusiasm  or  policy — l)ave  made 
his  name  a  household  word  wherever  either 
'  natural  history '  or  '  modem  missions '  ex- 
cites the  slightest  interest.  The  volume  before 
us  supplies  tbe  living  thread  which  connects 
these  scenes  and  deeds  of  holy  enthusiasm 
and  childlike  failh.  It  is  another  proof  how 
independent  and  how  unconscious  of  self  real 
genius  is.  Another  illustration  is  here  given 
that  when  (lod  requires  a  servant  for  his  work 
he  docs  not  always  summon  an  hereditary 
priest,  or  a  pupil  of  the  older  prophets,  or  a 
pledged  ascetic,  or  an  educated  scholar ;  He 
goes  to  tbe  '  herdsmen,'  to  tbe  shepherd  boys, 
to  the  Galilean  fishermen  or  carpenters,  and 
finds  the  man  that  is  to  receive  His  word,  to 
bear  His  message,  and  to  do  His  work  in  the 
world.  Another  proof  is  supplied,  of  that 
which  some  are  most  unwilling  to  admit,  that 
when  God  want?  a  workman  He  will  oftezi  set 
all  human  rules,  prescriptions,  and  expecta- 
tions at  defiance.  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  self-educated.  The  training  he  received 
in  domestic  seryice,  and  in  market  gardening, 
and  in  one  year  of  promiscuous  preparation  for 
the  missionary's  life,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  explain  the  success  which  cha- 
racterized his  labour  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
He  rapidly  disclosed  an  almost  universal 
faculty.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  and  ho 
seemed  to  do  many  things  equally  well,  from 
building  a  house  or  boat,  to  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  volcanic  crater  of  Hawaii 
worthy  of  Buskin,  to  printing  a  grammar,  or 
to  revising  the  Tahitian  or  Malagosy  transla- 
tion of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  simple 
heroism,  boundless  energy,  and  self-forgetting 
consecration  ofMr.Ellis  arc  very  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  his  son  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Alton,  in 
his  comprehensive  and  appreciative  estimate  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  'character,  is  able,  from  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  hiro,  to  eclio  the 
exclamation  of  the  noblc-h carted,  strong- 
minded,  loving  wife — '  No  one  can  know  how 
good  he  is.' 

Mr.  Ellis  bad  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  complexity  before  him  in  each  of  his  visits 
to  Madagascar.  With  the  shrewdness  and 
coolness  of  the  practised  diplomatist,  with  the 
courage  of  the  martyr,  and  a  fine  enthusiasm 
for  the  supreme objectof  bis  lite,  ha  weathered  - 
the  storm  which  Jesuitical  intrigue,  rancorous 
French  Catholic  jealousy,  heathen  malignity, 
and  missionary  rivalries  combined  to  raise 
around  him,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  results  of 
his  energy  in  the  insiitutions  ho  had  con- 
structed, and  the  laws  and  treaties  he  had 
assisted  to  make   in  powerful  and  pi-omising; 

The  present  volume  is  written  in  a  charm- 
ing, easy,  unambitious  style.  It  introduces. 
the  homo  life  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  supplies  touch- 
ing  biographical  sketches  of  the  two  remark- 
able women  who  were  his  companions  and 
comforters.  The  first  Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  miraclc- 
of  endurance,  of  patient  suffering,  of  quiiitL 
enthusiasm,  and  holy  self -forgetting  love. 
Tbe  second  |Mrs.  ElUs,  with  deserved  rcputa>- 
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tion  of  her  own,  ia  brieSy  introduceil  fts  ftn 
authoress,  urtiat,  and  instructress  of  youth. 
Those  irh'o  knew  Mrs.  Ellia  well,  wiil  regret 
that  more  Of  her  does  not  appear  in  the  narra- 
tive. Her  beautiful  patience,  her  refined 
humour,  her  glorious  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band during  his  long  absences,  her  chserful, 
large- hearlwl  love,  endeared  her  to  all  who 
came  within  the  magic  of  her  personal  influ- 
ence nnd  her  extraordinary  conver.sational 
powers.  The  playful  sketch  of  the  household 
favourites,  of  the  orchid  house,  and  the  beauti- 
ful domestic  life  of  itose-hill  is  a  charming 
episode  preceding  the  tangled,  tn^c,  exciting 
scenes  of  tho  Madagascar  Mission.  Some  bio- 
nupherj  would  with  such  ample  materials 
have  e-ipanded  the  narrative  into  a  work  three 
times  its  present  magnitude.  We  admire 
extremely  tho  self-restraint,  the  conciseness, 
the  sympathy,  and  reverence  with  which  the 
present  writer  has  discharged  his  Usk,  and  we 
thank  him  heartily  for  his  portraiture  of  one 
of  the  most  simple,  noble,  and  single-hearted 
servants   of  Christ  of  whom  wo  have  ever 

Autolihgeaphi  of  Thomat  G'tthrif,  D.D,,  ami 

Memoir.     Ity   his    Sons,    tho   Revs.    D.    K. 

(lUTDRiB  and  Charles  J.   GriQRiB,   M.A. 

Volume  I.     W.  Isbistel'  and  Co. 

Here  we  have  tho  first  portion  of  a  pleasant 
record  of  a  well-spent  life.  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie  was  a  man  of  peculiar  healthiness  and 
breadth  of  character  ;  and,  if  ho  lacked  a  little 
the  delicacy  that  comes  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, his  genuine  manliness  always  saved  hira 
from  mere  rhetoric  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
any  share  whatever  in  airy  and  ill-advised 
schemes  on  the  other.  He  was  a  true  Scotch- 
man, in  that  he  combined  uncommon  caution 
with  uncommon  intensity ;  wonderful  reti- 
cence, self-control,  and  good  sense  with  a 
restrained  humour  that  lightened  up  and  justi- 
fied a  peculiar  egotism,  and  an  imagination 
that  always  seemed  on  the  point  of  exhausting 
itself,  yet  never  did  so ;  for,  during  tlie.se  las) 
days  at  St.  Leonards  ho  Keems  to  have  been  in 
this  respect  as  frc^h  and  vigorous  and  child- 
like and  playful  and  anecdotic  as  when  In 
wandered  about  Arhirlot  among  the  peasants 
of  his  first  seaside  parish  listening  to  thcur 
stories  and  drawing  them  out  further  by  other 
stories  of  his  own.  What  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  all  this  [than  tho  autobiography 
which  we  have  in  our  hand  1  Here 
record  of  spiritual  frames  and  feelings , 
all  this  Dr,  Guthrie  significantly  draws  a  veil, 
notwithstanding — and  how  could  it  be  else  ? — 
that  he  indirectly  conveys  many  hints  of  his 
iipirilual  life.  But  like  his  strong-minded 
■grandmother— of  whom  he  tells  that  she  went 
into  solitude  and  fasted  one  day  a  week,  noiu 
inem  i^hy,  and  was  yet  so  practical  that  she 
soon  settled  ofi*  her  favourite  son's  love-affair, 
having  to  see  any  matter  banging  unsettled 
vhen  settlement  off  or  ou  was  possible — Dr. 
Outhrie  prefers  to  deal  with  what  is  external, 
And  may  be  of  practical  service ;  and  Ibis  he 
does  in  tho  most  lightsome  manner.  Even  with 
the  shadows  of  the  grave  creeping  close  around 
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him,  he  can  look  back  on  his  past  with  a  quiet 
honest  smile,  and  relu«,rse  its  leading  inoidents 
heartily,  no  weakness  nor  fear  betraying  itself. 
Surely  in  this  we  have  the  highest  testimony 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  man,  nnd  t^c-  power 
of  a  life  lived  religiously  not  only  to  preserve 
the  intellect  but  to  stay  the  will.  It  is  a  sad 
reproach  on  tho  '  Moderates '  of  the  day  that 
for  Ave  or  sii  years  such  a  man  as  this  shmld 
have  been  without  a  cure,  during  all  that  lime 
earning  only  some  five  guineas  by  the  oier- 
cise  of  ministerial  functions ;  and  tEiough  he 
drew  practical  wisdom,  which  was  afterwardi 
serviceable  to  him,  from  the  bank- managing  to 
which  he  betook  himself  for  &  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  period,  no  credit  for  this  can  b«  givea 
to  the  men  who  tried  to  crash  him  because  be 
was  open  in  telling  them  what  his  ecclesiastiaal 
views  were.  His  mother  had  actually  left  tb« 
Established  Church  and  joined  the  Secedvs 
because  of  an  '  intruded '  minister,  and  the 
testimony  she  bore  to  principle  seeros  t«  hire 
had  its  influence  upon  the  son  ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  man  less  fitted  to  be  a 
polemic,  he  did  the  an ti -patronage  cause  all 
the  more  service  on  that  account  n4ken  once 
the  time  had  come  and  others  had  led  the  way 
to  the  breach.  He  was  by  instinct  an  orator; 
and  never  was  he  more  truly  eloquent  than  on 
the  platform  during  the  '  Ten  years'  conflict,' 
and  just  after  it  Even  his  speeches  on  behalf 
of  the  Ragged  School  which  he-  founded,  and 
witli  which  his  name  is  now  so  identified,  were  . 
not  more  stirring  than  some  of  his  dii?ruption 
orations.  But  it  will  fall  to  his  sons  to  tell  of 
those  matters  in  their  second  volume.  Mom- 
while  we  gladly  call  attention  to  this  instal- 
ment, which  has  a  certain  sad  cotnptcteiiesB  of 
its  own  1  for,  though  the  sons  have  addod  oei- 
tain  chapters  to  tho  father's  most  htrnioToos, 
gossiping  autobiography,  these  arc  strictly  in 
the  nature  of  supplements,  and  do  not  carry 
thb  narrative  further  down  than  it  goes — to 
1841,  the  eve  of  the  Disruption.  It  is,  of 
course,  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr,  Guthrie 
did  not  live  to  carry  his  own  record  past  the 
great  crisis ;  but,  there  is  one  consolation, — 
material  then  becomes  abundant ;  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  intelligence,  care,  skill, 
and  taste  with  which  this  volume  is  edited, 
the  memoir  will  deserve  all  success,  and  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  works  of  its 

Reeolleciions  of  the  Bmperar  Niijioltoa  on  ih« 
Island  of  St.  Helena  :  including  the  Time  of 
hi*  lietidence  at  her  Fiitlier't  Hovte,  '  The 
Briar*.'     By   Mrs.    Ahell.      Third  editioo. 
Revised  nnd  added  to  by  her  daughter,  Mre. 
Charles  Johnstone,     Sampson  Low  and  Ca 
Mrs,  Abell's  very  charming  'Recollections' 
are  well  known  to  students  of  Napoleonic  lite- 
rature.    She  was  a  child  of  thirteen  when  Na- 
poleon nrrlved  at  St   Helena  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  house  of  her  father  Mr.  Bal- 
comb,  purveyor  for  the  Emperor,  unlil  Long- 
wood  was  ready  for  him.     She  was  beautiful 
and  wild,  nnd  after  the  first  strangc[iess  wai 
got  over  played  all  manner  of  madcap  tricks 
witli  tlie  Emperor,  who  had  &s  much  delight  in 
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mBtual' t«aBiiifR  as  sho  hud.  The  book  is  % 
ftimfile  record  of  her  personhl  intcrconrse  icith 
the  Emperor ;  and  U  rcrj  interesting,  as  show- 
ii^  thd  kindness  of  Napoleon's  nature.  It  is 
in  fhia  respect  liki)  (loeUie's  '  Correspondence 
Kith  a  Cliild.'  Mrs.  Johnstone  adds  an  appen- 
dix cunt&ining  anecdotes  and  reminixcences  of 
Napoleon  III.  No  wonder  tliat  both  mother 
and  daughter  are  fervent  Imperialists. 

John  Bunyan:  A/i  Aulohiography.  With  Il- 
lustrations by  Mr.  E.  N.  Downakd  ;  onf^aved 
by  Mr.  Edwakd  Wuvupeb.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Uacaulnj  jusllv  characterized  '  Bunyan's 
Giaee  AlKiunding '  as  '  one  of  the  most  remar' 
,  kable  pieces  of  autobii^aphy  in  the  world.' 
It  ia  hers  reproduced,  with  the  omission  of  cer- 
tain portions  that  are  not  strictly  autobiogra- 
phicaL  Bunyan's  own  'relation'  of  his  arrest 
and  examination  before  the  JusticEs,  first  pub- 
Ti-dMid  in  Mr.  Offer's  edition  of  Bunyan's 
works;  and  the  'Continaation  of  Mr.  Bunyan's 
Life,'  which  Mr.  Offer  appends  to  the  '  Rela- 
tion,' are  added  ;  so  that  we  have  here  a  life  of 
Banyan  almost  entirely  from  his  own  pen.  It 
is  dearly  printed  and  admirably  illustrated, 
and  id  a  cbenp  and  elegant  gift  book  for  the 

Life  of  the  Rec.  William  Anderion,  LL.D. 
By  Geokgc  Uilpillam.     Ilodder  and  Stough- 


Ur.  (lilfillnn  has  found  a  ongeniul  subject 
fot  biography  in  the  sturdy,  resolute,  uncom- 
promising, witty,  and  eloipient  Dr.  Anderson 
— 3  man  who  was  greater  than  his  works,  and 
who  bas  left  behind  him.  in  Glasgow,  and  we 
might  add  in  Scotland  itself,  a  name  and  a 
meutory  that  will  he  revered  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  To  Englishmen  he  is  clilefty  known 
as  the  author  of  one  or  two  theological  works, 
or  volumes  of  tlieological  sermons,  which  on 
their  publication  won  for  him  no  mean  place  as 
a  vigorous  thinker,  a  keen  critic,  and  an  oar- 
neat  minister.  There  was  in  him  that  fnscinat- 
ing  combination  of  gigantic  strength  and 
womanly  tenderness  which  is  so  oden  disco- 
vered in  the  largest  n'ntures ;  and  he  was  capa- 
ble of  c:(citing  enthusiasm  even  in  those  who 
were  compelled  to  controvert  his  theology. 
Scotchmen  may  well  point  to  him  as  a  noblu 
repreSGiitativc'  specimen  of  the  kind  of  men 
which  their  country  and  its  education  can  pro- 
duce. We  are  n"t  surprised,  therefore,  that 
Hr.  Qiltillan  has  written  [his  'Life' in  a  sort  of 
white  heat  of  loving  enthusiasm.  It  was  im- 
possible to  come  under  the  spell  of  Pr.  Ander- 
son's influence  without  being  subdued  and 
charmed,  even  against  one's  will ;  and  we  can 
perfectly  understand  that  h%  should  be  a  very 
hero  among  men  to  his  intimate  friends  and  to 
mulCtudcfi  of  admirers.  This  biography  has 
just  those  defects  which  naturally  arise  when 
profound  affection  and  reverence  inspire  the 
writer's  mind.  Jutted  alone  by  what  Mr.  Gil- 
filbn  hero  says,  we  should  suppose  that  a 
greater  preaciier  and  a  nobler  man  had  nevei 
existed  m  Scotland  or  out  of  it,  and,  even  out 
of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Anderson  him- 
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obliged  to  deduct  something  from 
his  description.  Yet  we  arc  thankful  for  the 
story  of  tliis  earnest  life,  which  deserves  to  bo 
read  by  nil  ministers  and  students.  It  is  full 
of  suggestions,  and  will  be  very  precious  to  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  doctor 
himself.  Some  extracts  from  his  published 
and  unpublished  writings  are  given,  which  are 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  enable  us  the  bet- 
tor to  understand  his  power  as  a  thinker  and 
preacher. 

T/ie  Oxford  Methodiatt ;  Memoirs  of  the  Revi. 
Memrg.  Clayton,  Ingham,  Oambold,  Ileney, 
awl  Brougfuon ;  tidth  Biographical  Notice* 
of  others.  By  Rev.  L.  Tvkkman,  Author  of 
the  '  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wesley,  ■ 
M.  A.  ;'  and  (he  '  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Wesley,  M.A,,  Founder  of  the  Metho- 
dists.' Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Tyerman's  previous  volumes 
wiV  be  especially  thankful  for  this  'companion.' 
It  IS  distinguished  by  all  the  excellences  of  its 
predecessors,  and  completes  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  hiiitory  of  the  great  revival 
of  the  last  century.  Many  will  hardly  be  pre- 
pared for  much  that  Mr.  'I'yerman  has  brought 
to  light  with  regard  to  the  'Oxford  Methodists,' 
especially  their  early  '  ifltualism,'  '  Tliey 
communicated  at  Christ  Church  once  a  week, 
and  persuaded  all  they  could  to  attend  public 
prayers,  sermons,  and  SAcrament?.  .  .  .  They 
also  observed  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  minutest  point;  and  wero  scru- 
pulously strict  in  practising  the  rubrics  and 
canons.  Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  they 
fasted,  tasting  no  food  whatever  tilt  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Though 'perhaps 
they  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  human  na- 
ture of  the  Divine  Redeemer  being  present  in 
the  elements  of  the  holy  sacrament,  tliey  held 
something  approaching  this,  and  spoke  of  "  an 
outward  sacrifice  offered  therein."  They 
more  than  approved  of  the  mixture  of  water 
with  the  .sacramental  wine ;  and  religiously  ob- 
served Rainta'  days,  holidays,  and  Saturdays. 
They  maintained  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession,  and  believed  no  one  had  authority 
to  administer  the  sacraments  who  was  not  rpi»- 
oopally  ordained.  Even  in  Georgia,  ^Vestey 
excluded  Dissenters  fVom  the  holy  communion, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  properly 
baptized,  and  would  himself  baptize  only  by 
immersion,  unless  the  child,  or  person,  was  in 
a  weak  state  of  health.  He  also  cnfureed  con- 
fession, penance,  and  mortification  ;  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  carried  into  execution  the  apostolic 
constitutions.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of 
sacerdotal  millinery,  the  burning  of  incense, 
the  worship  of  the  "Virgin,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  two  or  three  other  kindred  supersti- 
tions, the  Oxford  Methodists  were  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  Jlittialittie  party  in  tlie 
Church  of  England.' — Pp.  8,  7.  Remembering 
some  other  chapters  in  the  religious  history  of 
our  country,  and  notably  that  which  records 
the  annals  of  the  later  Puritans,  we  have  great 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Tyerraan  wlion  lie  sayn — 
'  May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  what  God 
I  did  for  the  Oxford  Methodists,  He  will  d<^tor 
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those  at  the  present  d»y,  who,  in  inoBt  raspectB, 
resemblG  them  ?  ....  The  Churuh,  the  na- 
tion, ftDil  the  world  need  their  energy,  eamest- 
ncBs,  self-denial,  and  dcTolion.  Let  them  lay 
aside  their  popish  follies  and  proud  pretensions:, 
and  embrace  the  truth  of  Ghri.st  in  its  simplici- 
ty and  its  piiriiy,  and,  at  least,  some  of  them 
may,  under  God,  accomplish  a  work  as  great 
and  as  blessed  as  was  accomplished  by  Wesley 
and  his  "  Holy  Club."  '  Mr.  Tyerman  tells  us 
ihnt  his  'book  is  not  a  series  of  written  por- 
traits.' We  are  thankful  that  he  set  himself  a 
fir  more  useful  task,  lo  '  simply '  do  his  '  best 
in  collecting  facU  from  every  source  within '  his 
'reach,'  and  to  narrate  them  'as  truly  and  as 
lucidly  as'  he  'could.'  His  volume  :s  a  very 
'seasonable  one.  and  will  he  read  by  numbers 
with  great  interest,  and  not  a  Utile  profit. 

Recellectiont  of  My  Own  Life  and  Time*.  Ity 
TuoKAs  Jackbon.  Edited  by  the  Hov.  B. 
FnAMKLAND,  B.A.  ;  with  an  Introduction  and 
a  PosUcript  by  G.  Osbokk,  D.D.  Wesley- 
an  Conference  Office. 

The  autobiography  of  a  public  and  able  man, 
who  has  filled  the  highest  positions  in  the  reli- 
gious body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  bad 
therefore  special  opportunities  of  knowing  men 
and  thing?,  and  who  lived  to  see  his  ninetieth 
year,  must  necessarily  be  full  of  interest  The 
records  of  Methodism  are  rich  in  autobiogra- 
phies, but  probably  it  docs  not  possess  one  of 
greater  importance,  both  denominational  and 
general,  than  this  of  the  venerable  Thomas 
Jackson.  It  abounds  in  reminiscences  of  the 
most  celebrated  Methodist  preachers;  it  records 
interesting  and  important  developments  of 
Methodism  itself.  Tlie  contrasts  between  the 
internal  life  and  external  relations  of  Method- 
ism seventy  years  ago  and  now  are  very  pictu- 
resque and  suggestive.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  us 
details  of  his  own  circuit  experiences  when  ho 
first  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  1804~of 
his  arduous  labours,  his  rough  travelling  and 
rougher  lodging,  his  lack  of  literature,  and  the 
character  of  the  Weslcyan  societies — which  are 
like  a  chapter  out  of  antediluvian  history.  Is 
it  possible  that  1048  will  present  ao  great  a 
contra.it  to  1873  ?  Everywhere,  the  piety. 
Spiritual  aims,  intense  zeal,  and  cheerful  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  are  uncon- 
sciously brouglit  into  full  relief.  It  is  a  fresh 
demonstration  of  what  England  owes  to  them 
religiously,  and  an  overwhelnnng  rebuke  to  the 
Phaiisaic  dogmatism  that  would  disallow  or 
brand  as  illicit  their  ministry.  Mr.  Jackson's 
own  character  was  very  simple  and  beautiful. 
The  reverence  and  love  which  gathered  around 
bim  in  his  last  years  were  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  his  lofty  character,  his  simple  and  glowing 
piety,  and  his  abounding  labours,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  an  author.  We  regret  tliat  we 
cannot  cull  from  this  interesting  volume  a 
few  of  its  abounding  sketches,  anecdotes,  and 
narratives,  illustrative  of  both  iJie  man  and  his 
times.  Our  personal  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  grand  old  patriarch  almost  disables  our  cri- 
ticism ;  but  we  sliould  not  be  just  if  we  did  not 
say  that  Mr.  Jackson's  love  to  Methodism,  al- 
though not  too  fervent,  was  too  ^iclu«Te  and 
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jealous,  and  therefore  blind  and  disabling  ;  and 
made  him  unjust  lo  those  who  ventured  to  dif- 
fer from  bis  estimates.  He  wns  one  of  the  old 
Tories  of  Methodism.  His  reverence  for  the 
Establishment  makes  him  pass  harsh  judgment 
upon  Nonconformists,  who  were  flgliling  bat- 
tles for  religious  liberties,  in  which  Melliodifm 
has  had  its  full  share  of  benefit.  His  intense 
Methodist  feeling  prompts  him  to  sny  very 
sharp,  not  to  say  unjust  words  of  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Everett,  and  others,  who  doubtless,  in  dm- 
ny  things  to  blame,  were  Sghling  for  liberty, 
against  what  many  of  the  wisest  and  most 
ftuthful  adlierents  of  Methodism  r^ard  very 
undesirable  powers  of  Conference  government. 
We  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  means 
of  pronouncing  judgment  concomijig  cither  of  . 
tlie  scitisms  that  have  convulsed  the  Methodist 
body.  We  simply  venture  to  think  that  Mr. 
Jackson's  judgments  are  loo  unqualified  and 
vindictive.  Tills  seems  to  have  t)eon  charac- 
teristic. Ho  condemns  with  severity  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  education  of  his  children,  inasmuch 
as  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  high 
Churchman,  while  one  or  two  of  his  brothers 
became  Roman  Catholics.  Such  a  judgment 
compels  us  to  ask  whether,  if  the  principle  of 
jut^ment  bo  true,  it  is  not  also  appllcatjlo  to 
Methodist  ministers,  sons  of  whom  have  be- 
come clergymen  of  a  very  pronounced  Ritualis- 
tic character.  Hut  these  are  only  bleniitthes  in 
a  very  fine  character. 

The  Tlireahold  of  the  UnHoirn  Iteglon.  By 
Clements  B.  Makkiiau,  C.B.  Sauipson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Markham's  book  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ninnifeftto  of  science  against  tlie  puling  senti- 
mentality that  denounces  Arctic  exploration  on 
account  of  its  perils,  and  against  ihe  pcnurioun 
pettiness  of  the  Government  which  refuses  to 
aid  it  on  account  of  its  expense.  In  Mr.  Mftrk- 
ham's  reprobation  of  both  we  most  heartily 
concur,  on  the  grounds  of  both  our  past 
glorious  traditions  of  Arctic  discovery,  our  pre- 
sent discipline  of  hardihood,  bravery,  ond  en- 
terprise, and  of  future  scientific  acquisitions. 
Each  of  these  reasons  might  bo  expanded  into 
a  strong  argument.  It  would  be  humiliating 
were  we  who  have  led  the  van  in  Arctic  csplo- 
ration  in  bygone  days,  when  appliances  were 
scant,  and  our  national  wealtli  not  a  tithe  of 
vrhat  it  now  is — nhn  have  done  most,  and  ap- 
proached nearest  the  grand  acbicwcmcnt  of 
reaching  the  Polo,  to  leave  the  last  OOO  miles  lo 
be  done  by  Sweden,  Russia,  or  Austria,  all  of 
whom  are  liberally  devoting  tlieir  energies  to 
the  enterprise.  It  would  be  a  national  humili- 
ation, as  great  as  Lord  Palinerston's  antago- 
nism lo  the  project  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of 
which  no  Englishman  can  think  without 
shame.  That  Ihe  spirit  of  enterprise  and  pow- 
er of  endurance  have  not  diminished  in  Eng- 
lishmen there  aro  indications  enough  in  Afi-ican 
travel,  Alpine  climbing,  end  nautical  adventure^ 
That  importnnt  results  to  science  in  mo.it  of  Its 
important  branches  will  reward  the  discovery 
of  the  Pole,  Mr,  Markham,  in  his  concludmg 
chapter,  has  abundantly  demonstrated.  Per- 
haps he  underratcE  boUi  the  peril,^and  the  coit; 
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but  Ibe  former  ix  comparnlirely  sninll.  Living- 
stMiB  'liaa  undergone  more  and  greater  pcriln 
thin  the  Arctio  explorers  of  a  century — the 
fate  of  til©  bravo  Franklin  notwithKtnnding — 
»nd  what  is  £20,000  to  a  nation  like  ours  F 
Wc  vtere  anhamed  when  we  reDtl  Mr.  Lowe's 
letter  to  Sir  II.  Rawlinson,  more  worthy 
of  a  ghopkecpor  than  of  the  Finance  Minis- 
ttr  of  England,  nixing  the  expense  ot  the  Chal- 
lenger as  a  reoMin  why  another  such  burden 
should  not  be  Iitld  upon  English  tax-payers. 
We  tru.'it  the  feeling  of  the  nation  will  bo  un- 
inistikably  expressed,  that  while  wasteful 
ranbacta,  oren  for  a  thousand  pounds,  will  not 
bo  tolerated,  no  reasonable  cxpenxo  for  ade- 
quate scientific  results  will  be  grudged, 

Ur,  Markhom  troTeraea  the  border, of  the 
unknown  circle  round  the  North  Pole,  and 
nnrates  the  hiatory  of  discovery  at  each 
point;  succinctly  and  dearly  giving  a  com- 
plet«  synopsis  of  Arctic  enterprise  and  achlcvo- 
menl,  down  to  the  voyage  of  the  Polaris.  His 
work  wonld  ha*e  gained  in  interest  had  espan- 
sion  boMi  possible — especially  in  his  bic^r^ph- 
ical  skelchcs — but  of  course  he  could  not 
within  reasonable  limits  have  done  more  than 
he  has  done. 

HediiTers  from  Captain  Welb,  whose  well- 
written  work  we  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
lie  thinks  that '  the  idea  that  the  Polar  Basin 
iacomposed  of  an  open  sea,  only  here  and 
tliere  covered  with  drift  ice,  is  in  itself  so  con- 
trary to  all  experience,  that  it  scarcely  merits 
refutation.'  lie  contends  also,  and  with  great 
force,  in  favour  of  Davis'  Straits,  as  the  moat 
facile  and  remunerative  route.  Without  deny- 
ing Captain  Wells'  ai^ument  tliat  there  is 
mere  ice,  h«  urges  that  sledges  may  be  utiod  ; 
md  that  tar  more  scientific  results  are  to  be 
realized  by  &  coast  or  Und  journey  than  by  a 
K*  voyage.  He  likewise  differs  from  Captain 
Weils,  in  strenuously  urging  a  Government 
expedition.  While  he  would  leave  the  Spitz- 
beigen  route  to  priralu  onterpiise — such  as 
that  of  the  gallant  £.eigh  Smith,  he  thinlcs  that 
the  other  route  should  ba  attempted  by  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  appliances  of  steam  and 
modem  science,  and  that  success  would  almost 
wrtiinly,  with  our  present  knowledge  oF  the 
condhioo  of  Arctic  travel,  reward  such  an  en- 
terprise. Arctic  explorers  speak  with  but  one 
voice  on  this  point  ;  and  the  petty  economy  of 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wijl  not  be  able 
long  to  withstand  the  ui^encies  of  science, 
pluck,  and  national  pride..  We  cannot  notice 
any  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Markham's  book  ; 
one  interesting  point  is  that  America  was  re- 
ally dJEcovBred  in  the  year  lOOl,  by  Lief,  son 
of  Eric  the  Red,  but  we  heartily  commend  it, 
u  a  compendious  account  of  all  that  has  been 
(lone  in  Arctic  exploration. 

^i/<,     Wandtringn,   and  Labours   in   Euttim 
Africa.     By   Charles    New.     With    Maps 
and  Illustrutions,     Hodder  and  Stougbton. 
Ur.  New  has  for  eleven  years  been  a  mission- 
ary of  the  United  Methodist  Prco  Churches, 
and  has  laboured  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  one  or  two  degrees  north  of 
Zaniibar,  nsor  Momba«a.     Dr.  Erapf  was  the 


pioneer  of  both  missions  and  modem  travel  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  He  established  the  Mombas 
mission  to  the  Wanika,  and  efi'ected  much  for 
future  Christian  enterprise.  Mr.  New,  incited 
by  his  statements,  volunteered  to  follow  up  his 
labours,  and  fixed  his  station  at  Ribc,  a  few 
miles  from  tho  coast,  a  litllenorthof  Mombasa. 
Hence  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  Gallacoun- 
try,  in  the  north — the  district  lying  near  For- 
mosa Bay  ;  and  another,  due  east  to  the  fam- 
ouH  equatorial  snowy  mountain  of  Kilima  Njaro, 
30,000  feet  high,  which  he  was  tho  first  to 
ascend.  The  very  existence  of  it  indeed  had 
been  questioned.  '  Who  are  you '  said  the 
Chaga  people.  '  that  you  should  ascend  tho 
mighty  Kilima  Njaro?  Haven't  our  people 
tried  it  again  and  again  withoutsuccessT  The 
ascent  was  a  very  arduous  one,  especially  on 
account  of  the  ignorant  chicken-hearted  Wach- 
aga  and  Wanika  men,  whom  alone  Mr.  Nciv 
could  obtain.  Tho  first  attempt  failed,  but  tho 
second  was  successful.  The  wonder  of  the 
Wnehaga  men  at  snow  is  amusingly  told.  Mr.. 
New  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  renews  the  impression  of  missionary  dc- 
votodncES  with  which  the  religious  history  of 
the  century  is  so  full,  and  which  is  so  easy  a 
theme  for  cynical  scorn  in  those  who  can  nei- 
ther imagine  its  constraint  nor  exercise  its  self- 
sacrifice.  He  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  language 
of  the  natives,  the  flora,  geography,  ethnology, 
temperature,  tc-.,  of  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
makes  some  wise  suggestions  about  the  slave 
trade,  briefly  vindicates  his  part  in  (he  pro- 
ceeding.4  at  Zanzibar  in  connection  with  the 
Livingstone  expedition,  with  a  forbearance 
towards  Ur.  Stanley,  which,  in  connection  with 
certain  facts  which  he  states,  is  very  suggest- 
ive. It  is  enough  here  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  fully  ex- 
onerated him  in  their  report.  They  aay  that 
'  having  heard  from  him  a  full  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted  they 
acquit  him  of  all  blame,  and  place  it  on 
record  that  he  has  in  no  way  forfeited  their 
confldcnoc'  Mr.  New's  book  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  hterary  merit.  He  uses  his  person- 
al pronouns  very  wildly.  He  is  sometimes 
groat  in  the  editorial  '  we,'  and  sometimes  hum- 
ble in  the  personal  '\.'  His "misfiionary  life 
accounts  for  this,  although  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  got  some  one  to  read  the 
proofs  ;  but  the  book  is  one  of  sterling  value 
and  great  interest 

Under  a  Tropicnl  Sk;/.  A  Journal  of  First 
Impressions  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Josh 
AMrHLETT.  Sampson  Low  agd  Co. 
If  the  style  and  literary  finiiih  of  this  author 
were  equal  to  his  temper,  amiability,  and  good 
fortune,  bis  '  First  Impressions  of  the  West 
Indies '  would  be  more  readable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  modern  production 
where  mjore  feeble  remark  chased  less  vivid 
description  over  the  page.  The  artlessness  of 
the  narrative  in  some  measure  redeems  the 
common-place,  but  the  information  is  of  the 
mest  superficial  character.  Stilt,  if  any  of  our 
readers  should  meditate  a  trip  to  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  or  Jamaica,  they  would  find  Mr. 
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Amphlett'B  chit-chat  not  unplensant  compan- 
ionehip,  and  would  be  prepared  for  a  multi- 
tudo  of  details  that  would,  after  nuch  fore- 
warning, lose  their  pon-er  to  inflict  serious  an- 
noyance. The  long  deBcription  of  a  moaquito 
bite  is  amusing,  but  it  would  be  rer;  mislead- 
ing for  ordinary  flosh  to  suppose  that  a  little 
red  spot  is  all  that  needs  to  be  feared  from 
such  a  feast  as  our  author  describes.  Butter- 
flies were  obviously  a  great  point  with  him  ;.if 
he  had  summed  up  h'is  successes  Id  their  cap- 
ture ho  might  have  added  to  the  value  of  his 
book.  The  practical  conclusion  of  tho  whole 
matter  is,  that  persons  afilicted  with  '  a  tire- 
some cough '  might  most  pleasantly  avoid  an 
English  winter  byavisit  to  the  tropical  islands, 
or  to  the  mainland  of  Southern  America. 
'  Living  is  cheap,  provisions  are  f^od  and 
abundant,  and  every  European  comfort  and 
lusrury  is   (o  be  obtained    in   tho    principal 

jln  HUtorUal  Atlat  of  Aaeient  Oeographtj, 
BUilical  and  ClatiiciL  Compiled  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Williak  Suitu  and 
Mr.  Gkovb.  Part  JIL  John  Murray. 
The  flrst  map  in  this  part  is  a  very  finely 
executed  one  of  tho  South  of  Palestine,  in  the 
construction  of  which  it  is  to  bo  presumed  the 
latest  results  of  tho  xurvey  of  Palestine  have 
beon  used.  Very  much,  yet,  however,  remains 
uncertain  ;  and  wo  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  Palestine  maps  of  tho  Atlas  bad  been  with- 
held for  a  few  months,  until  the  results  of  the 
survey  now  going  on  had  been,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, reali^ied.  We  observe  that  contrary  to 
tho  popular  tradition  that  the  brook  Cherith 
of  EHjah  ran  thioogh  tho  Wady  Kolt,  a  little 
south  of  Jericho,  accordii^  to  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  that  Elijah  went  south  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Grove's  own  conclusions  in  the 
*  Bible  Dictionary,'  that  it  ran  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  east,  it  is  in  the  map  placed  in  the 
Wady  Iteshshash,  running  into  l^e  Jordan 
from  the  west  as  far  north  as  Shiloh.  Tho 
American  explorations  in  Moab  and  Qilcad 
will,  doubtless,  furnish  rich  materials  for  tilling 
op  the  blanks  on  tho  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
other  maps  in  the  part  arc  part  of  Asia,  as  far 
souths  lat.  28',  and  east  as  long.  49°,  includ- 
ing Egypt  and  the  eastern  end  of  tho  Mediter- 
ranean— to  illustrate  tho  Old  Testament  and 
classical  authors  ;  Northern  Greece,  including 
Ilellaa,  Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia ; 
Centra)  Greece,  including  Attica,  Bceotia,  Lo- 
cris,  Phocis,  Doris,  Mails ;  Uispania ;  the 
World,  as  known  to  the  ancients  ;  and  Asia 
Minor,  at  four  different  periods.  We  can  only 
repeat  tho  expre^on  of  our  great  admiration 
of  this  scholarly  and  sumptuous  work. 

Phytical   GefQi-aphy.       By    Arnold    GuroT. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

ThiK  new  volume  completes  Professor  Guyot's 
Geographical  St.'ries ;  and  in  his  preface  he 
takes  graceful  leave  of  tho  '  youth  of  our 
schools  and  their  teachers ;'  not,  however, 
without  an  intimation  that  if  a  manual  for  the 
mature  student  and  titc  scientiSc  public  at  large 
be  demanded,  it  will  bo  forthcoming.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  admir^ly 
arranged  and  compressed  information  ccmoeni' 
ing  the  physical  structure  of  the  earlh  whicfa 
Professor  Goyot  here  gives.  There  ia  scarcoly 
a  needless  word  in  the  volume.  It  is  infonaa- 
tion  under  hydranlic  pressure,  and  yet  no 
complete,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  manual  for  any 
schoolboy  or  ordinary  student  A  serieM  <ir 
admirable  mnps  illustrate  the  diSerent  HectiooB. 
and  present  us  with  the  laws  and  courses  af 
winds,  and  tides,  and  rains,  magnetic  currontft, 
and  isothermal  linos,  and  the  distribution  of 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  life,  reapeet- 
ively.  The  latest  conclusions  of  sdenee  u« 
given,  and  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  tho 
practical  value  of  which  to  all  classes  of  -men. 
from  the  farm  labourer  to  the  statesman,  can- 
not be  exonerated,  is  packed  into  an  ordinary' 
school  atlas.  Questions  on  each  section  are 
given,  which  will  greatly  help  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  use  of  its  contents.  Professor 
Guyot  has  been  careful  to  present  each  part  of 
his  subject  in  its  true  scientific  relations.  It  is 
a  text-book  for  every  school,  and  an  iadispens- 
able  companion  for  every  schoolboy. 

A  JVew  Biographicid  DUtianar'/.  Containing 
Concise  Notes  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particularly 
of  Distinguished  Natives  of  Gi'oat  Britaia 
and  Ireland.  By  Tqoupsoh  Coopek,  Eeq^ 
F.S.A.,  Author  of '  Athenie  Oantabrigicnsea,' 
&c.  Geoi^e  Bell  and  Rons. 
Dictionary  making  under  any  conditions  b 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  literary  utidar- 
takings ;  every  line  is  fundamental,  and  needs 
the  most  exact  knowled^.  Each  compiler, 
however,  has  his  task  made  more  easy  by  his 
predecessors  ;  no  work  like  the  present  would 
be  possible  save  as  the  final  result  of  many 
previous  endeavours.  Mr.  Cooper  has  neces- 
sarily prnfltod  by  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  portly  volume  of  1,200  closely 
printed  pages,  filled  with  condse  biographictd 
notices,  surely  approximates  to  all  that  we  de- 
sire to  know  about  anybody.  Mr.  Coopw 
tells  us  that  the  best  authorities  for  both  facts 
and  dates,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  have 
boon  consulted — among  the  latter  the  volumin- 
ous collections  of  the  Rev.  William  Colo,  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  B.D., '  Bociiu  ejeetut,'  and 
of  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
University tliibrary  at  Cambridge;  and  the 
MS.  treasures  preserved  in  tho  library  of  tfao 
Vatican,  and  in  various  monasteries  and  col- 
leges in  Rome.  The  MS.  materials  gatfaerod 
by  himself  and  his  father,  and  most  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  third  (unpublished)  volume  of 
the  '  Atheofe  Cantabrigienses,'  have  also  been 
substantially  reproduced.  The  work,  there- 
fore, is  much  moro  than  that  of  a  mere  com- 
piler. It  is  an  important  original  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  its  class,  by  a  painstaking 
scholar.  It  professes  to  contain  hundreds  of 
names  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  bii^nrpb- 
ical  collection,  and  to  be  Uie  most  comprehcna- 
ive  work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  langnage. 
The  book,  simply  as  a  book,  has  been  ei^t 
years  in  preparation.  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  judge  such  a  work,  sare  bv  tho  test  tA 
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wnstant  nse  ;  its  tbIuc  tvill  consist  largely  in 
the  degree  of  its  minute  accuracj.  So  far  as 
turaioR  over  the  pages  and  reading  hera  and 
tlwre  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  it  seems 
in  GTeiy  waj  admirable,  and  fullj  to  justify 
ihe  daiiDH  on  its  behalf  put  fortb  bv  its  editor. 
W«baTe  tried  to  think  of  names  which  might, 
perhaps,  without  much  credit,  baio  been 
oniited.  la  orerycase  but  oneve  have  found 
tlicm.  Nonconformists  will  find  the  names  of 
Jay,  Pje  Smith,  Bafflas,  Wurdlaw,  John  Angell 
James.  Vaughan,  Ac.  Of  course  eminent  per- 
MM  die  continually.  The  editor  mentions 
Napoleon  111.  and  Lord  Lytton  as  having,  with 
sennl  otii«r  eminent  persons,  died  since  the 
litt  pages  were  delivered  to  the  printer.  Wo 
should  hardly,  bowcver,  have  expected  Uickens 
to  cone  under  tbie  law  of  exclusion.  The 
book  ia  printed  in  a  small  but  besutirully  dear 
type. 
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Tkt  Empiret  and  Citia  of  Alia.  By  A. 
GaoAR  FobBBS,  with  a  Map.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
few  toils  are  more  difficult  than  to  compress 
tbe  history  of  a  continent  in  a  small  post-octavo 
rolume,  and  few  achievenienU  are  more  difR- 
cnlt  to  submit  to  critical  tests.  Omitted  things 
are  not  easy  to  remember.  What  can  be  done 
in  this  way,  however,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
FrcemaD  in  '  Introductory  Sketch  of  European 
History,'  and  for  educHtional  purposes,  it  is 
eseentul  thst  junior  classes  should  have  history 
radoced  to  a  conspectus.  Concerning  Mr. 
Forbes'  volume,  we  can  say  only  tbat  he  seems 
10  have  consulted  the  best  authorities — Malte 
Itrun,  Laurie,  Bitter,  Niebuhr,  Botta,  Layard, 
KiUo,  Edkins,  Legge,  Atkinson,  and  the  jour- 
niUof  the  Asiatic  Society.  Ho  omits  from  hia 
list,  however,  purhaps  the  most  valuable  auth- 
ority of  all,  Yamberj's  recently  published 
'History  of  Bokhara,'  probnbly  because  it  has 
appeared  since  this  little  book  was  in  type. 
The  topography,  languages,  and  nations  of 
Alia  are  severally  treated,  their  boundaries 
determined,  their  annals  condensed,  \id  appar- 
ently with  wisdom  and  adequate  knowledge. 
The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tho  school 
llbnry.  It  is  the  production  of  a  scholarly 
and  reverent  man. — Hittonj  of  England.  By 
EniTii  Tdompson:  Historical  Course  for 
Sehools.  (MacmilUnandCo,)  Thefirstof  the 
Tolnmes-of  Mr.  Freeman's  historical  course.  It 
is  tfae  HistOTy  of  England  in  a  duodecimo 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  necessarily, 
tbtrefore,  but  an  outline.  Under  such  condi- 
tions history  necessarily  becomes  a  chroniclo. 
Bat  Ibis  is  the  excellency  of  this  series,  t^e 
Kboiarship  and  accuracy  of  which  the  editor's 
name  sufficiently  vouches  for.  Miss  Thomp- 
son's book  ia  tbe  best  of  its  class  that  has  come 
undCT  our  niAtci^—Laten  to  andfrom  Rome  in 
Ike  Year*  a.d.  flt,  62,  and  68.  Selected  and 
TnoiilBted  by  C.  T.  S.  (Williams  and  Nor- 
gale.)  These  letters  between  Lucius  Paster- 
mini  at  Rome  to  Septimus  Vara  at  Jerusalem, 
ar«  intended  to  reproduce    the    impressions 
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made  by  Christ  and  early  Christianity  upon 
the  Romans  of  the  second  generation.  They 
are  meagre,  both  in  substance,  thought,  and 
sentiment.  Thus  a  diary  of  Paulinus,  secretary 
to  Pilate,  utterly  misrepresents  tho  nature  of 
tho  Crucifixion  given  by  the  Evangelists — re- 
presents Jesus  as  utterly  losing  heart,  and 
dying  in  despair.  'Poor  fellow  !  his  was  a 
hard  fate,  disappointed  in  his  hope,  betrayed 
by  his  intimate  friends,  and  dying  without  one 
word  of  kindness  or  sympathy ' — and  of  course 
ignores  every  element  of  liie  supernatural. 
The  attempt  so  to  reproduce  contemporary  im- 
pressions of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  tbe 
author  has  been  ill-advised  to  repeat,  after 
Mr.  Ware's  letters  from  Judea.  HohasneJther 
the  historical  nor  the  imaginalivo  qualities 
necessary  for  iL — Tbe  Great  Dutrh  Admiralt. 
By  Jacob  or  Libfde.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
Mr.  do  Licfde  has  written  with  great  lucidity 
and  spirit  biographical  sketches  of  seven  of  the 
great  sea  kings  of  tbe  heroic  age  of  Holland. 
Although  Holland  was  «ur  own  great  naval 
and  commercial  competitor,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  admiration  for  tho  heroism  with  which 
the  brave  little  Republic  hold  her  own  against 
Spain,  and  so  nobly  contested  with  Blake  and 
Monk  the  sovereignty  of  tho  seas.  They  are 
not  boys'  hearts  only  that  will  throb  at  the 
great  sea  fights  of  tbe  skilful  Van  Tromp,  tbe 
impetuous  De  Witt,  and  the  cautious  and 
statesmanlike  Do  Ruytor.  Mr.  de  Liefde,  in 
the  inspirations  of  his  exciting  narrative,  some- 
times foists  tbe  boys  for  whom  he  is  writing ; 
but  he  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  well 
Tho  book  will  have  a  favourite  place  in  the 
boy's  library. —  Thg  Higher  iltnittritt  of 
Heaven  ;  Memoriee  if  Henry  Maude  Peartall, 
JI.A.  B.Sc.,  Late  Student  of  New  College,  Lon- 
don. By  the  Author  of  'Public  Worship.' 
(Hodder  and  Htoughton.)  Mr.  Henry  Pearsall 
Has  a  young  man  of  unusual  acquirements  and 
promise.  Uo  died  just  when  ready  to  take  his 
M.A.  degree  at  the  London  University,  and 
when  near  the  completeness  of  his  studies  for 
tho  Christian  ministry.  His  father's  memoir 
of  him,  full  of  tenderness  and  earnestness,  re- 
veals a  character  of  great  religious  sincerity 
and  devoutnosg.  Doth  intellectually  and  spir- 
itually he  bid  fair  to  take  a  high  position  in- 
tho  Church  of  Christ,  but  God  saw  otherwise. 
We  could  wish  the  little  memoir  in  the  hands 
of  every  sludent  fur  the  ministry.  It  is  full 
of  quickening  influences  of  the  best  kind, — 
Adamantia :  the  Tntl/t  about  t/i«  South  Af- 
riean  Diamwid  Field*:  or,  a  Vindteatioa  of  tht 
right  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  ttiat  Terri- 
tory, and  an  Analysit  of  Britith  liiplomaey 
and  Aggretiion.  uhith  hue  reiidted  in  the  ille- 
gal teixure  6y  the  Qovei'nor  of  the  Cnpo  of  Good 
Hope.  By  Captain  Apoustcs  F.  Liddlet, 
atuhor  of  •  Tai  Ping  Tien  Krooh,'  the  '  History 
of  the  Taiping  Revolution.'  ke.  (W.  H.  and  L. 
Collingridge.)  This  volume  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  English  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
their  countenancing  the  illegal  seizure  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Orange  Free  State  by  tfae 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Lindley  writes  with  great  spirit  and  earnest- 
ness and  from  the  documentary  and  other  eri- 
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dence  he  adduces  seems  to  make  good  his  r 
He  expresses  himself  anxious  for  the  ho[ 
of  England,  and  r^cts  tliat  whilst 
sro  made  to  great  and  powerful  states,  [he 
rights  of  the  weak  and  defenceless  should  he 
invaded  and  trampled  upon.  He  demands  re- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  purpose  of  hiti  book  is  to  inform  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  British  public  how  their 
OoTernment  has  robbed  that  State— one  of  the 
two  South  ^African  Republics— of  its  diamond 
fields.  The  case  merits  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  England — Aa  AutuTiiii  Tour  in 
the  United  State)  and  Canada.  Dy  JuLtCs 
Geo  ROB  Hedlet,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Royal 
Engineers.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Colonel 
Medley  records  the  impres>ionB  of  a  passing 
traveller  with  fairness,  intelligence,  and  sym- 
pathy. He  has  got  up  the  necessary  useful 
mformation,  statistical  and  social,  even  to  the 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  com- 
prehended in  United  Stated  territory,  and 
blends  it  with  his  own- observations  and  impres- 
sions in  a  natural  and  sensible  way.  He  Tindi- 
catcs  the  record  of  a  mere  tourist's  impressions 
as  giving  a  more  just  and  vivid  picture  of  pecu- 
liarities, and  thinkn  tliat  his  .Anglo-Indian 
experience  enables  peculiar  dispassionateness 
of  judgment  Like  all  travellers,  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  strong,  earnest,  resolute  char- 
acter o€  the  people,  and  notes  what  is  less  often 
observed,  but  is  no  less  true,  their  taciturnity 
and  triiile»af,  which  he  attribuffls  to  manliness 
and  absorbing  occupation.  There  is  no  idle 
class  In  the  States.  While  good  society  of 
well-to-do  Americans  is  much  the  same  as  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  inferior  to  the  best 
English  society.  To  the  Ulter  there  is  nothing 
in  America  to  correspond,  partly  through  infe* 
riority  in  the  highest  kind  of  education,  and  the 
race  of  country  gentlemen  is  unknown.  In  this 
busLno!s-like  way — even  Niagara  is  described 
after  the  manner  of  an  inventory — two  scraps 
of  poetry  excepted,  Colonel  Medley  enumer- 
ates American  characteristics,  and  passes  judg- 
ments upon  them  always  fairly  and  -kindly,  as 
even  Americans  who  refuse  to  accept  his  ver- 
dicts will  admit.  Asa  military  engineer,  he  pro- 
nounces judgments  upon  the  principal  bridges 
and  other  engineering  achievements  of  the 
States,  generally  laudatory.  The  book  may  be 
commended  as  a  useful  handbook  of  suggestions 
concerning  things  to  be  noted,  and  judgments 
to  bo  formed  of  them. — A  Twr  v>itk  Cook 
tkro'igh  Sjitiin;  heing  a  Serin  of  Dete.HptiTe 
LetUrt  of  Ancir.nt  Ci'tiefand  tieentryof  Spniii, 
Ac.iit  Se^mnd  E/tjoued  in n Summer  IhUdiiy. 
By  J.  B.  Stonb,  F.G.S.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co  )  These  letters  were  sent  by  the  author  to 
the  liirmi'itgham  Daily  Oaietle.  They  are  ob- 
servant and  sentiible.  They  describe  in  detail 
the  incidents  of  the  tour,  and  the  impressions 
made  by  the  scenery,  people,  customs,  &,e. 
Bull-flghts,  religious  procession,'*,  '  foundlings,' 
gipsies,  &c.,  BTQ  described,  in  addition  to  cath- 
edrals, cities,  and  palaces.  The  book  is  simply 
what  it  professes  to  be— a  record  of  passing 
impressions,  not  a  rhumi  of  history  and  social 
economy,  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  read  up  for 
In  a   quiet,   straightforward. 
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business  way,  the  author  tells  us  what  he  ai 
and  interests  us  in  ho  doing. 


SCIENCE,    AND    AST. 

Comparati-r^e  PoHtic».  Sir  Lectures  r«ad  be- 
fore tho  Royal  Institution  in  January  and 
February,  1873.  Wiih  the  Unity  of  His- 
tory :  The  Rede  Lecture  read  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  May  39, 1872.  By 
Edward  A,  Freeuan,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.G.L,, 
&C.  Hacmillan  and  Co. 
In  the  masterly  lectures  that  compose  ttii* 
volumeMr.  Freeman  appears  as  a  fellow-workn 
with  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  Mr.  Tylor,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  |  But  if  he  ploughs  with  their  heifer,  and 
applies  principles  of  research  which  in  thdr 
hands  have  yielded  large  results,  he  does  ho  in 
his  own  domain.  His  special  line  of  inquiry  is 
political ;  politics  in  the  widest  sense  of  th« 
terra — the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Aris- 
totle— furnishing  the  materials  with  which  he 
d^ls.  The  qualifying  adjective,  'Companttive 
Politics,'  suggests  tho  nature  of  the  task  Hr. 
Freeman  grapples  with.  He  applies  to  another 
department  of  human  knowledge  the  method 
which  has  already  proved  its  value  by  the  re- 
sults yielded  in  the  kindred  spheres  of  philo- 
logy and  mythology.  Whether  or  not  the  dis- 
covery of  the  comparative  method  will  proveof 
such  exceeding  importance  as  Mr.  Freeman  be- 
lieves, remains  to  be  seen.  The  intellectual 
revolution  it  is  fitted  to  bring  about  appears  to 
him  of  such  mighty  moment  to  the  human  race 
that  its  discovery  is  likely  to  rank  hereafter  as 
equally  great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of 
Greek  and  Latin  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  already  rendered  notable  serviee 
in  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. But  it  is  fitted  to  prove  equally  ser- 
viceable in  alldepartments  of  historical  inquiry, 
and,  indeed,  in  tho  whole  range  of  huihan 
thought  It  has  opened  up  a  new  world  by 
supplying  a  principle  through  which  what  have 
hitherto  seemed  isolated  and  disconnected  phe- 
nomena may  be  connected  ttwether  as  parts  of 
a  mighty  whole.  In  the  Rede  Lecture  on  the 
'  Unity  of  History,'  the  last  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Freeman  show^  with  rare  eloquence  und  power, 
what  the  comparative  method  has  achieved  in 
thus  revealing  to  us  the  oi^nic  connectian  of 
the  post  with  the  present.  The  sustained  elo- 
quence of  both  the  thought  and  language  of 
this  lecture  marks  it  as  a  masterpiece ;  and  no 
one  can  read  it  with  thoughtfulncss  and  care 
without  having  his  intellectna.1  horizon  widea- 
ed,  and  being  put  in  possession  of  views  of  vast 
sweep  and  comprehension.  Tho  ideas  express- 
ed in  this  lecture  are  developed  in  a  more 
strictly  scientific  fashion  in  the  first  of  the 
series  nfsix  lectures  on  '  Comparative  Politics.' 
It  ctmnot  be  questioned  that  we  have  in  them  a 
Eubstaotive  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  poli- 
tics and  history.  In  lectures,  of  course,  anaa- 
thor  must  deal  with  his  subject  suggestively 
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nther  than  exhaustively.  Hie  object  must  be 
to  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  the  Sold  to. 
be  compassed,  rather  than  to  attempt  lo  echi- 
hitit  m  all  its  fulness.  '  All  that  he  can  hopa 
to  do,'  Mr.  Freeman  I'ays,  '  Ls  to  choose  a  few 
of  the  many  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  lo  take 
care  that  his  trealmeat  of  them,  though  neces- 
sorilj  imperfect,  shall  be  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes.  ThuB  much  I  trust  that  I  have  done,' 
he  adds  ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  grate- 
fully  admit  Ibe  claim.  The  great  truth  is 
brought  into  clear  light  that  all  history  is  one, 
and  that  all  it.s  parts  bear  upon  each  other. 
The  Bpecial  department  in  which  he  finds  illua- 
tntions  h  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the 
Aryan  nation!^ ;  and  mainly  in  those  of  '  the 
three  most  illu.strious  branches  of  the  common 
Et«clc— the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton. 
He  (races  the  distinctive  political  functions  of 
each  of  theiie  races  in  the  past,  and  the  share 
eacb  of  tlicui  has  had  in  '  the  one  great  heritage 
of  political  institutions,  which  they  have  hand- 
ed down  and  developed,  each  in  its  own  sepa- 
rate way.'  These  three  have  in  turn  held  the 
foremost  place  among  civilized  men,  and  each, 
in  developing  its  own  special  institutions,  is 
fcea  to  be  handing  on  'a  heritage  which  has 
descended  from  unrecorded  times,  as  the  still 
abiding  work  of  the  fatlicrs  and  elder  brethren 
of  our  common  blood.'  We  have  not  space  to 
uhibiL  how  ctrcctivcly  Mr.  Freeman's  ample 
scholarship  enables  him  to  illuHtrate  this  prm- 
riplc.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  welcome  the 
eridence  which  the  comparative  method  is  thus 
laying  before  u9  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organism 
nhose  roots  arc  planted  in  the  far  pa-.t  anti- 
quity, and  that  its  most  distinctively  human, 
and  its  noblest  fruits  are  pnrt  of  an  original 
possession  of  mankind.  More  and  more  as 
t>uch  inquiries  proceed  does  the  truth  open  be- 
fore as  that  man  was  made  in  the  '  imago  of 
(iod,'  that  'hia  intellectual  and  spiritual  linea- 
ments arc  not  a  development  from  animalism, 
butwerc  his  primal  constitution.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  nobly  broken  ground  in  the  groat  field  of 
comparative  politics,  which  promises  lo  go  far 
to  confirm  these  great  truths.  May  he  go  on, 
and  carry  still  further  his  deeply  valuable  ro- 
eearches. 

Tlie  Bordrrlan-l  of  Seienre.  A  Series  of  Fami- 
liar DLssertationson  Stars,  Planets,  Meteors, 
iSun  and  Uoun.  Earthquakes,  Flying 
Machinc«,  Coal,  Gambling,  Coincidences, 
Ohost«,  &c.  ]iy  RicBAKD  A.  Proctoh,  B.A. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Coriibill  Magazint.  As  the 
tiUe  of  the  work  indicates,  they  range  over  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects.  There  is  a 
mixture  o!  fact  and  fiction,  but  the  fiction  is  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  the  scientific  inferences 
and  results  belong  to  the  region  of  fact  Ur. 
Proctor  writes  with  care,  and  though  he  has 
here  made  no  contributions  to  Science  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value,  ho  has  pro- 
duced a  readable  volume,  in  which  the  amount 
of  information  regarding  subjects  on  '  the  bor- 


A'ltioiidl  Eilnaition  in  Oretee  in  the  Fourth 
Ci-ntiry  Before  CkrUt,  By  Avousrtrs  S. 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.  Strahan  and  Co. 
Professor  Wilkins  has  obtained  the  prize 
founded  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the 
frienils  of  the  late  Julius  Hare  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish dissertation  on  a  theme  annually  proposed 
by  the  Vice-Chancollor.  The  subject  of  '  Na- 
tional Education  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury Before  Christ '  is  not  so  attractive  as  the 
theme  of  either  of  the  previous  essays  of  this 
accomplished  scholar,  which  have  come  to  us 
with  the  lofty  approval  of  distinguished  adju- 
dicators. ■  Tho  Li^ht  of  the  World,'  and  '  The 
Relations  of  Phsnicia  and  Israel,'  appealed  at 
once  for  partial  sympathy  to  a  larger  group  of 
readers  than  can  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
purely  classical  region  into  which  they  are  now 
invited.  'I  hough  education  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  we  look  Tar  and  n'ido 
for  models  and  stimulus,  and  for  a  way  out  of 
OUT  difficulties  religious  and  political,  wo  are 
not  sure  that  either  statesmen  or  school  boards 
will  obtain  much  light  from  the  present  discus- 
It  is  far  from  being  devoid  ot  interest,  Mr. 
Wtlkins  takes  us  into  the  nursery  and  the  play- 
ground, into  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of  the 
national  schools  of  Sparta  and  Athens  during 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  Ho  contrasts  the  mo- 
tives and  qualities  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
education  fur  boys  and  girls,  defends  every 
statement  by  careful  quotation,  holds  the  ba- 
lance on  scores  of  minute  details  between  the 
rival  interpretations  of  modern  scholars,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  with  admiral^le  mas- 
tery of  material  the  theory  of  education  advo- 
cated by  Plato  in  the '  Republic '  and  the '  Laws,' 
and  that  by  Aristotle  in  various  portions  of  the 
'PoliUcs.' 

While  showing  the  enormous  importance  at- 
tributed by  Spartans  to  music  and  gymnastics, 
he  does  not  think,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  '  the 
elements  of  letters '  were  utterly  neglected  by 
them.  He  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  moral 
training  to  which  they  were  submitted,  and  lo 
the  extraordinary  results  of  what,  to  us,  wero 
the  hateful  relations  between  the  seies,  the  ob- 
literation of  the  parental  bond,  and  the  inver- 
sion of  nature  in  the  love  and  worship  or  ideal 
physical  beauty.  He  sums  up  the  approval 
and  tho  crilieisms  which  both  Aristotle  and 
Plato  passed  upon  Spartan  education. 

The  Athenians  branded  as  contemptible  the 
endeavour  to  govern  the  education  of  children 
with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  profession.  Read- 
ing, writing,  calculation,  tho  i)oetry  of  their  na- 
tion, instrumental  music,  form'ed  the  main  stay 
and  chief  clement  of  the  national  education. 
As  '  the  whole  life  of  man,  according  to  Plato, 
was  in  need  of  rhythm,  grace,  and  harmony,' 
ijie  souls  of  boys  were  continually,  systema- 
tically submitted  to  these  influences.  Mr. 
Grote's  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Sophists,  and 
his  discovery  of  their  true  character,  is  virtually 
endorsed  by  Professor  Wilkins  in  his  exposition 
of  tho  higher  education.     We  have  not  space  to 
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discuss  the  numerous  nnd.  tempting  themes' 
suggested  b^  this  elaborate  but  fasciniting  es- 
i^y.  It  ia  a  brilliant  contribulioo  to  the  his- 
tory of  education. 

ySiJ  Coal  licgionn  of  Amtrlra:  their  Tojing- 
raphy.  Geology,  and  Deeehpment.  WiUi 
a  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  PenusjlTania, 
a  Railroad  Map  of  all  the  Coal  Regions,  and 
iiumcrouB  other  Maps  and  III u titrations.  Bj 
;  James  Macfaelane,  A.M.  New  York:  D. 
Apple  (on  and  Co. 

The  ecope  of  Mr.  Macfarlane's  work  ia  suffl- 
eiently  indicated  by  its  title  page.  The  author 
has  carefully  collected  alt  that  has  been  made 
known  concerning  the  vast  coal  fields  of  the 
United  State.i.  the  separate  States,  as  well 
as  the  Eupreme  OoTernment,  have  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  scientific  itivestiga- 
tion  of  the  subject.  Geological  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  their  results  published.  These 
Mr.  Macfarlane  has  made  the  basis  of  hia  vol. 
ume.  He  has  condensed  and  most  admirably 
arranged  for  reference  a  vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion rata  a  bulky  but  vet  compact  and  lucid 
hand-book.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  alt  is 
known  that  will  he  known.  The  mineral  and 
carboniferous  treasures  of  the  States  are  devel' 
oped  and  known  only  in  part,  as  every  other 
class  of  their  illimitable  resources  are  known, 
hut  all  that  has  been  discovered  is  here  tabu- 
lated. Mr.  Macfarlane  is  a  practical  coal  inspec- 
tor, and  for  many  years  ne  has  assiduously 
gathered  from  all  reliable  sources  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gives  in  his  book.  Its  character 
is  commercial  rather  than  scientific.  One  can- 
not but  admire  the  great  future  which  the 
coal  formations  of  North  America  alone  insure 
it  They  extend  over  192,000  square  miles, 
while  those  of  Great  Britain  are  only  11,900, 
and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  16,0i)J] ;  and  are  not 
only  very  varied — bituminous  and  anthracite, 
cretaceous  and  triassic  being  alike  abundant, 
but  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  generally 
the  cool  ia  near  the  surface.  As  yet  three 
times  OS  much  coal  is  produced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain as  in  the  Slates.  Practical  suggestions 
and  comparative  sUUstics  are  given.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane writes  sensibly,  lucidlj-,  and  modestly, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  statement  and 
exposition  of  facts.  Ids  worit  is  many  'Blue 
Books '  in  one. 

I'Totoplaum  ;  or,  Matter  and  Life.  With  tome 
Semarkt  on  the  '  Confru'um '  of  Strautt. 
By  LiosEL  S.  BEAtE,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
'  The  third  edition  of  thia  remarkable  wra-k 
reiterates  and  confirms  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Beale's  name  will  be  hence- 
forth associated.  The  earlier  editions  under 
slightly  differing  titles,  aa  well  as  the  essay 
entitled  '  The  Mystery  of  Life,'  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Gull's  strictures,  and  the  volume  entitled,  '  Life 
Theories  and  Religious  Thought,'  have  all  set 
forth  the  result  of  elaborate,  prolonged,  and 
minute  investigation  of  physiological  structures 
and  the  mode  of  their  origination.  Dr.  Bealu 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eminent  microsco- 
pists  of  his  age,  and  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  demonstrable  proof  he 
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gives  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  diSe-  I 
rence  between  (-i)  matter  that  is  living,  and  |i|  ' 
matter  that  ia  formed  or  organized  by  living 
processes  but  is  no  longer  living,  and  (r)  matin 
again  that  is  non-living.  This  right  he  hu 
claimed,  frequently  es^hihiting  in  most  carefully 
drawn  engravings  the  marvellous  contrast  bt- 
tweon  the  living  matter,  which  he  calls  bin- 
plasm,  and  thcfortned  material  of  tissue,  both 
muscular  and  nervous,  of  papitl«e,  of  cilia,  of 
cartilage,  and  bone,  and  the  mode  in  which  tht 
bioplasts  effectuate  these  results ;  and  be  hu 
called  attention  to  the  absolute  freedom  from 
etrvctwal  peculiarities  in  this  same  bioplasni; 
nay,  its  apparent  sameness  in  all  living  beings, 
its  destitution  of  colour,  of  definite  form,  or,  ia 
fact,  of  any  peculiarity  whatever  that  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  force  or  rool^ 
cular  property.  He  has  shown  in  varioot 
works  the  enormous  part  which  nevorthdeas 
this  bioplasm  plays  in  the  constitution  of  evav 
living  being,  from  a  mollusc  to  an  elephant, 
and  how  this  living  matter  differs  from  all  noa- 
living  matter.  He  utterly  repudiates  the  use 
of  tho  word  prolopl/irm  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  baa  been  used  by  Professor  Huxloy  and 
others,  covering  as  it  does  the  whole  of  tb« 
material,  the  ot^ronized  pabulum  of  living  be- 
ings as  well  as  the  living  tissue  of  which  they 
are  composed,  auch  as  the  eye  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  roast  mutton  on  which  she  may  feed. 
and  the  nettle  which  may  sting  her  hand.  Dr. 
Bcale  draws  what  we  think  is  a  most  important 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  be- 
tween the  ultimate  but  infinitely  active  sub- 
stance which  baa  the  faculty  of  growth  ud 
expansion  and  subdivision  into  particles  exact- 
ly like  itself,  which  ia  in  continual  activity. 
more  or  less  demonstrable,  and  the  reeull*  of 
thia  activity  in  either  living  tissue  or  dead 
bones.  To  caU  all  the  material  of  oi^iMiism. 
whether  living  or  dead,  '  protoplasm'  sheds  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question.  What  is  life? 
or  on  the  relation  of  the  life  force  to  the  physi- 
cal forces.  It  may  mislead  because  it  con- 
founds the  pliysico'chemical  results  of  living 
and  of  dying,  in  all  the  organisms  of  the   oni- 

It  is,  however,  in  this  enlarged  ediUon  of 
the  work  before  ua — still  called,  however,  '  Pro- 
toplaam ' — that  Dr.  Beale  does  what  we  think 
is  brilliant  service  in  maintaining,  and  demon- 
strating that  life-force  is  not  correlated  with 
the  physical  forces.  He  appears  to  us  to 
prove  that  neither  observation  nor  eiperimiHit 
by  any  manipulatioD  of  any  known  physical 
forces  or  treatment  of  non-living  matter  can 
originate  or  reveal  one  particle  of  Irioplatm. 
can  produce  in  the  laboratoiy  or  point  out 
in  nature  as  the  result  of  physico-chemical 
i^ncies  the  activity  and  peculiarities  which 
are  the  essential  differentia  of  living  mattes'  or 
living  beings.  The  whole  of  the  argument  of 
the  volume  as  against  Messrs.  Huxley,  Tjn- 
dall,  U.  Spencer,  and  the  defenders  of  the 
physical  theory  of  life,  revolves  on  this  propo- 
sition. The  volume  ia  divided  into  three  puts. 
entitled.  Demonstrative,  Dissentient,  and  Spe- 
culative. The  burden  of  the  '  domonstratiTe ' 
portjon  we  have  attempted  to  indicate.    Qrant- 
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m^Qte  Mcuncjof  the  delineationa,  the  reve- ' 
btjoos  of  th3  microscope  to  be  safe  and  relia- 
ble, thm  the  enUiusiasm,  the  vehemence,  and 
the  controversial  indignation  of  the  general 
diasentience  from  manj  modem  physical  phi- 
lofopbtrs  and  evolutioniBts  are  abundantly  jus- 
tifl«d  We  think,  seeing  the  extraordinary 
stir  produced  by  Dr.  Bastian's  argmnenta  and 
eiperiments,  that  it  woald  have  been  some- 
what to  the  purpose  1!  Dr.  Beale  had  iafonned 
bia  mdera  of  the  method  by  which  the  conclu- 
uans  uf  Dr.  Bastian  have  been  refuted.  If 
those  ezperiments  had  succeeded,  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Beale'fl  argument  t>ased  on  his  obserra- 
tieiu  td  the  behaviour  of  bioplasm  would  fall  to 
the  gronnd.  Our  author  ik,  however,  content 
to  dismiss  Bastian  in  a  contemptuouR  note,  and 
tortfer  to  Vipchow  and  hosts  of  other  phjai- 
dals  as  suflBcient  vouchers  for  the  absurdity  of 
Kptmtaneons  generation.  He  does,  however, 
give  quotation  enough  to  show  that  nothing 
an  be  more  reckless  and  dogmatic  than  the 
method  in  which  a  clique  of  scientific  materia- 
lists are  forcing  their  theories  upon  credulous 
readws  by  dint  of  audacious  assertion  and 
adrntifle  prophecy  of  what  the  physicists  who 
arayetto  be  will  prove.  It  is  refreshing  in 
the  last  degree  to  oeo  a  man  of  European  rcpu- 
latioD  in  a  certain  department  of  careful  scicn- 
liflc  iavest^tion  grapple  with  this  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  forces  with  life- 
force,  and  then  with  wit,  satire,  humour,  and 
eloquence   fairly   worry   it     He    calls    for   a 

Cose  before  we  accept  a  theory  of  life,  which 
doeit  not  hesitate  to  stigmatiKS  as  well  a? 
wfote.  He  boldly  cries  out  for  the  LIVING 
(rOD  IB  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 


'intimidated'  by  the 
prtnhtcy  that  in  the  future  there  may  bo  as 
well  accredited  a  '  mechanical  equivalent  of 
coniciouKneas  as  there  is  now  of  heat,'  and 
liTlh  amazing  vivacity  attacks  the  psychology 
ftf  boih  Spencer  and  Bain.  On  physiologicaj 
l^roands  he  disputes  their  main  positions,  and 
deals  some  thrusts,  which  he  imagines  will  be 
Inated  with  only  silent  contempt  in  these 
days,  when,  according  to  him,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  believe  on  authority  in  any  unsupported 
Ksneralization  that  comes  with  long  names 
from  certain  approved  sources  of  scientific  dog- 
matism. But  he  maintains  that  these  doctrines 
and  tXi  the  magnificent  theories  founded  on 
them,  the  prophecies  and  strongest  assevera- 
tioDB  of  the  school  will  be  ultimately  sifted, 
discarded,  and  forgotten. 

Otu-  author,  in  the  speculative  portion  of 
the  work,  propounds  the  only  rational  hypo- 
thcsis  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life. 
He  appears  to  ns  to  have  done  more  to  bring 
one  lace  to  face  with  the  eternal  nnd  infinite 
life  of  the  nnivcrse  than  any  modem  writer. 
This  LiF^  is  not  the  mere  hypothesis  of  the 
frimum  mobile,  the  God  still  required  by  one 
school  of  evolutionists  to  bridjjeover  the  ori- 
paal  chasm  between  the  non-livinf;  and  the 
living,  and  set  the  mighty  machine  in  motion ; 
nor  is  it  the  mere  activity  of  universal  force, 
with  its  endless  actions  and  reactions,  it  is 
the  pnipose  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  the 
■pecific  and  the  individual  working  of  His 
VOL.  ux.  n — 9 
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will.  The  chapters  on  the  nature  of  life,  tbe 
nature  of  mind,  and  the  new  presentation 
of  the  design  argument,  are  fur  too  elabo- 
rate to  touch,  in  this  short  notice  of  a  book 
of  immense  importance.  The  boundless  and 
complicate  and  intinitety  varied  purposes  sub- 
served, forms  elaborated,  organs  fashioned, 
species  determined,  by  the  apparently  homo- 
geneous, formless  speck  of  living  Bnlistaiicc,ls 
the  deepest  mystery  of  the  universe. 

Nothing  short  of  infinite  intelligence  is 
needed  for  the  marshalling  and  ordination  of 
these  powers,  while  the  speculations  of  jwt»- 
gmesU  and  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  and 
the  so-called  law  of  '  evolution '  are  utterly 
powerless  to  account  for  the  facts. 

The  postscript  on  Strauss's  '  Confession '  is 
a  spirited  and  indignant  demonstration  of  the 
reclcless  haste  with  which  this  notorious  cri- 
tic has  accepted  as  physical  fact  what  is  the 
most  crude  and  ill-digested  speculation.  Ho 
has  jumped  into  the  a^yss,  and  is  loudly  hal- 
looing to  all  intelligent  and  sensible  men  to 
follow  his  example.  We  think  Dr.  Beale 
hardly  takes  sufficient  notice  of  the  pantheis- 
tic hypothesis.  Those  who  have  embraced  it 
will  be  unable  to  understand  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  resolves  to  separate  thephjsicnl 
and  the  life-forces,  recognising  both  us  Divine. 
It  is  true  that  pantheism  must  be  approached 
at  another  point  and  by  snother  process.  The 
pantheist  must  conceive  that  he  approaches 
his  own  highest  ideal  when  he  loses  all  con- 
scioasness  and  is  deprived  at  onco  of  indivi- 
duality, of  intellectual  purpose,  and  moral 
feeling.  Pantheism  may  prove  a  refuge  for 
religious  men  who  are  crushed  by  the  autho- 


all  forces  good  and  evil,  with  a  vague  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  reverence,  and  even  love  ; 
but  they  must  be  content  to  lose  the  highest 
ideal,  the  great  stimulus  of  righteousness,  the 
ouly  blending  power  for  moral  natures. 

Mind  and  Body  ; .  t!i«  Tktoriet  of  tlieir  Sela- 
tiuii.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Henry 
B.  King  and  Co. 

The  Conarrcitian  of  Energy.  Being  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Energy  and  its  Laws. 
By  Balfour  Stkwart,  LL.U.  Henry  8. 
King  and  Cu. 

The  Rrst  of  these  books  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  volumes  of  the  '  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.'  The  subject  is  one 
of  unfailing,  and  just  now,  perhaps  of  special 
interest,  and  the  author  is  in  high  repute  as  a 
writer  on  mind.  The  shortness  of  the  trea- 
tise and  its  avowedly  popular  character,  for- 
bid anything  like  a  complete  treatment  of  its 
wide,  deep,  and  much-debated  subject;  but  tlie 
render  is  put  in  possession  of  the  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  nervousorganism  which  has  lately 
been  obtained,  and  its  scaring  on  the  facts  of 
mind  is  discussed.  The  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject ismuch  lessened  by  a  copious  use  of  hap- 
pily-chosen illustrations,  which  make  this  an 
admirable  text-book  for  teachers,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  to  general  readers. 
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A  anpcrficinl  treatment  of  important  prob- 
lems is,  to  some  extent,  uDsvoidable  inawork 
of  this  kind,  but  here  it  Bcema  due  in  part  to 
a  characterialic  of  the  school  of  philosopliy  to 
which  Dr.  Bain  belongs,  viz.,  the  tendency  to 
rest  satisfied  with  insufficient  explanations  of 
phenomena.  Dr.  Dain,  and  the  two  Mr.  Mills, 
smong  others,  have  shown  wonderful  inge- 
nuity in  accounting  inadequately  for  our 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  by  the  dirce- 
tioQ  given  to  the  associations  as  against  the 
opt>osite  doctrines,  which  maintained  that 
innate  tendencies  exist  in  the  mind  antecedent 
to  associations  formed  by  experience. 

The  new  facts  accumulated,  and  the  new 
lines  of  inqniry  opened  up  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  appear  likely  to  harmo- 
nize these  divergent  doctrines  by  an  interme- 
diate view,  which  bears  the  aspect  pf  truth. 
By  showing  the  enormous  influencewhichin- 
Wifanraexertsonmentalas  well  as  on  bodily 
character,  they  virtually  teach  that  mental 
tendencies  are  innate  in  the  individual,  but 
not  in  the  race.  Tliis  implies  tlie  insufflcien- 
cv  and  shallowness  of  the  exjierience  philoso- 
phy has  held  before. 

In  the  volume  before  ua  Dr,  Bain  makes 
some  use  of  these  new  views,  but  docs  not 
define  his  position  in  regard  to  them.  But  in 
'a  Postscript'  lately  added  to  'The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,'  he  says,  '  In  the  present 
volume  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  pnneiplo 
of  evolution  to  explain  either  the  compU 
feelings  or  the  complex  intetlectuBl  powei 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
said  inbehalf  of  tht  ■  ■  •  ■ 
cations.  In  the  thii 
tions  and  the  Will,"  now  in  preparation,  I  in- 
tend lo  discuss  it  at  full  length.' 

Is  not  the  same  disposition  to  rest  in  insuf- 
ficient explanations  shown  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  between  mind  and  body 
OS  now  beginning  to  be  inadequately  under- 
stood ?  Tlie  following  language,  which  flnd( 
more  than  one  parallel  in  this  book,  would 
come  naturally  enough  from  some  superficial 
thinkers  of  a  past  age.  but  it  is  surprising 
from  an  advanced  philosopher  of  the  '  ~ 
teenth  century. 

■  Let  us  generalize  the  connections  of 
thought  or  intellect  with  nervous  and  other 
processes,  find  out  what  physical  basis  speci- 
fically belongs  to  memory,  to  reason,  to  ima- 
gination, ana  what  are  the  most  general  state- 
ments of  the  relationship,  we  shall  then  fully, 
sufficiently,  finally  explain  the  alliance  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  sphere  of  intellect. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  needful,  no 
other  competent,  no  other  that  would  be  ex- 
planation. Instead  of  our  being  unfortunate, 
aa  is  sometimes  said,  in  not  being  able  to 
know  the  essence  of  either  mind  or  matter,  in 
not  rendering  an  account  of  their  union,  our 
miflfortune  would  be  to  have  to  known  any- 
thing different  from  what  we  do  or  may 
know.'— pp.  128,  0. 

The  second  of  these  two  volumes  sustains 
the  high  reputation  which  other  treatises  of 
the  '  International  Scientific  Series  '  have  ob- 
tained.   Dr.  Stewart  speaks  with  authority  on 
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subject  he  has  made  his  own,  and  in  present- 
ig  it  here  in  outline  to  general  readers,  he 
shows  that  power  of  clear,  accurate,  and  at- 
tractive exposition  tor  which  no  many  English 
teachera  of  science  are  distinguished.  The 
spread  of  scientific  information  among  readers 
who  are  not  students,  will  be  greatly  promot- 
ed by  the  writers  and  publishers  of  volumes 
like  this.  Yet  Dr.  Stewart  does  not  seem  al- 
ways to  have  hit  the  difficult  mean  of  not  too 
little  nor  too  much  in  this  account  of  energy. 
Sometimes  be  has  hardly  avoided  the  danger 
besetting  popular  expositions  of  science,  of 
giving  descnptions  too  full  for  adepts,  but 
almost  useless    to    others  because  not  full 


anyone  not  versed  in  current  scienti- 
fic phraseology. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  to  scientific 
writers  a  caution  of  another  kind.  Id  seek- 
ing to  give  their  explanations  in  the  most 
familiar  language  they  often  use  esprcssionB 
at  variance  with  the  very  views  they  ftre  in- 
culcating. No  doubt  it  is  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  this ;  but  it  is 
a  great  hindrance,  and  a  source  of  confusion  to 
a  reader  who  is  endeavouring  to  seize  a  novel 
scientific  theory,  when  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  supposes  an  account  of  the 
facts  which  is  being  shown  to  be  untenable. 
Mr.  Grove's  book  on  the  ■  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces'  contains  many  examples  of 
this,  and  the  present  volume  furnishes  a  few. 
For  example,  since  the  modem  doctrine  of 
energy  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  that  the 
forces  of  nature,  like  electricity,  are  material 
emanations,  it  is  embarrassing  to  read,  '  when 
two  bodies  charged  with  opposite  electricities 
are  brought  near  each  other,  the  two  electrici- 
ties rush  together,  forming  a  current,  and  the 
ultimate  result  ia  a  spark '  (Pp.  68,  9).  So,  it 
is  said  that,  in  a  voltaic  current  we  have  '  ■ 


terioua  tiling,'  and  compared  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  'Life,'  it  isseid,  'is  always  asso- 
ciated with  machinery  of  a  certain  kind '  (p. 
163).  But  surely  physical  life,  which  alone 
ia  in  question  here,  in  machinery  of  a  certain 
kind. 

The  deeper  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
force  are  not  raised  in  this  treatise,  except 
that  Dr.  Stewart's  phraseology  suggests  in- 
quiries on  which  no  information  is,  or  pet- 
haps  could  be  given.  'All  energy,'  ho  says, 
'  consists  of  two  kinds — that  of  poiUian  and 
that  of  actual  motion.  .  .  .  Now.  energy  of 
position  implies  a  body  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  some  force'  (p.  48),  Is 
any  essentia!  distinction  l)etween  tnergy  and 
fares  intended  here  ?  What  is  energy,  ^vhich 
now  c&ntuU  of  actual  motion,  but  which, 
when  the  motion  ceaaes,  does  not  itself  cesae, 
but  then  consists  of  something  else?  Snch 
pioblems  confirm  what  Dr.  Stewart  says,  tnore 
or  less  eiLpIieitly,  more  than  oneo,  'th«  uni- 
verse has  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and 
there  are  possibly  regions  which  will  not  vield 
their  treasures  to  the  most  determined  pbja- 
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cUU  armed  only  with   kilogrammes  and  me- 
tres sod  standard  clocks'  {p.  136). 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  msnj  ad- 
mirable illustrations  which  this  book  contains, 
as  when  the  conversion  of  visible  motion  into 
beat,  or  molecular  motion,  by  a  concussion,  is 
compared  to  the  shaking  together  of  railway 
passcagera  when  a  collision  occurs,  or  the  sun 
likened  to  o  man  whose  expenditure  exceeds 
his  income,  unless  the  solaronergies  are  being 
recruited  as  fast  as  the;  are  being  dissipated. 

TU  Theory  of  EcolatUn.  of  Living  Thing*, 
and  tlie  Application,  of  Ike  Prineiplti  of 
Etolutioa  to  Sdigion,  Oontidered  at  Illut- 
tratice  of  the  '  Witdom  anil  Beaeficenee  of 
the  Almighty.''  By  the  Rev.  Georqb 
Hekklov,  M.A,,  &c.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  Actonian  Prizes  for  1872. 
It  is  charncterizcd  b;  no  great  power,  and 
produces  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has 
eatbered  tnorc  scientific  knowledge  than  he 
has  adequate  ability  to  use.  Mr.  Ilenslow 
takes  bold  of  his  theme  feebly  and  is  not 
always  consistent  with  himself.  Thus  while 
he  distingnishcs  very  justly  between  the  facts 
of  evolution  which  are  scientiflcally  demon- 
strable and  the  theories  of  evolution  which 
Lamarck,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others  have  main- 
tained, and  which  arc  speculative  hypotheses, 
he  entitles  bis  own  book  a  '  Theory,'  which  it 
scarcely  is.  It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  evo- 
lution as  a  law  of  nature  withm  the  limits  of 
individual  species,  wliicb,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  well-informed  person  questions.  Every 
horticulturist,  farmer,  and  cattle  breeder 
knows  that  evolution  is  thus  a  law  of  nature. 
The  real  question  is  whether  all  varieties  of 
being  in  creation  are  developed  by  natural 
law  from  one  common  protoplasm;  which, 
with  the  theologians,  Mr.  Hcnslow  denies. 
The  number  of  primitive  types  is  merely  a 
question  of  degree.  Mr.  Heuslow,  again,  has 
•evens  things  to  say  about  theologians  foruot 
readily  enough  accepting  the  discoveries  of 
science ;  and  then  at  once  exonerates  them 
from  the  comparative  reproach  by  adducing 
instances  of  even  greater  conservatism  on  the 
part  of  men  of  science  themselves  :■ — -the  way, 
for  examiile,  in  which  Harvey's  discovery  of 
the  mrculation  of  the  blood  was  received  by 
the  Bcicntitic  men  of  his  day,  and  he  might 
baveadded  the  way  in  which  Sir  J.  Simpson's 
discovery  of  the  aniBSthetic  use  of  chloroform 
was  received  by  his  medical  brethren,  as  nar- 
rated in  his  memoir  just  published.  Such 
slowness  of  belief  is  not  peculiar  to  theolo- 

fians,  it  is  part  of  the  natural  conservatism  of 
uman  thought — intensified  in  the  case  of 
men  of  science  by  professional  jealousy,  in  the 
case  of  tlieologians  by  ignorant  fears  for  sa- 
cred things.  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  are  as 
much  resisted  by  many  of  his  scientific  bre- 
thren—Professor Owen,  Mr,  Wallace,  Mr. 
Uoxloy,  and  others,  as  they  are  by  theolo- 
ffiana.  Mr.  Henslow  thinks  there  arc  already 
symptoms  of  decay  in  their  acceptance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  changes  in  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
I  views.  Sorely  theolomans  may  be  forgiven 
for  refusing  to  surrender  the  Bible  to  the  un- 
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verified  proposition  of  ever  flnctuating  scien- 
tific hypothesis. 

Mr.  Ilenslow  says  nothingabout  the  origin  of 
life,  norabout the  theory  of  the  development 
of  man  from  the  lower  animals.     He  l}elieves 
in  the  Divine  Creation,  and  in  the  distinctive 
creation  of  man.    Mr.  Henslow  admits  that 
'thetheoiTof  evolution  never  countenances 
the  idea  of  any  two  species  of  the  tame  rela- 
tive generation  in  descent  passing  the  one  into 
the  other'    Indeed  Uis  views  would  be  gene- 
rally accepted  by  all  intelligent  theologians. 
He  seems  largely  to  be  fighting  with  shadows. 
The   IfeiB   llluitrated  Katural  Uiitory.     By 
the  Bev.  J.  Q,  "Wood,  M.A.,  P.L.S.    With 
Designs  by  Wolf,  Zwecker,  Weir, Coleman, 
Harvey,    and    others.     Engraved    by   the 
Brothers  Ualziel.    George  Routiedge  and 

In  popular  works  on  natural  history  the  il- 
lustrations are  almost  as  important  as  tho 
text.  The  impressions  received  by  the  eye 
are  more  vivid  and  accurate  than  those 
received  from  descriptions.  It  is  therefore  in 
no  sense  to  undervalue  Mr.  Wood's  great 
powers  as  a  popular  expositor  of  natural 
science  to  say  that  the  deserved  popularity  of 
his  book  is  largely  owing  to  tho  enterprise  of 
the  publishers  in  securing  for  them  the  illus- 
trations of  artists  like  Wolf  and  Weir,  whose 
scientific  exactness  is  equal  to  their  artistic 
beauty.  Mr.  Wood's  books  are  drawing-room 
albums  and  physiological  studies,  as  well  as 
popular  manuals.  With  less,  perhaps,  of  vi- 
voeiouBuess,  but  much  more  of  accuracy,  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  kind  of  English  Louis  Figuicr. 
With  ample  knowledge  as  a  naturalist,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  soo logical  literature, 
Mr.  Wood  describes  his  species  and  tells  his 
story  in  a  straightforward  and  lively  manner, 
which,  to  those  wishing  for  knowledge,  is 
full  of  interest.  The  present  volume  is  a 
condensation  of  the  three  volumes  of  his 
large  '  Illustrated  Natural  History,'  revised  so 
as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  latest  state  of  zoolo- 
^cal  knowledge,  with  some  additional  mat- 
ter. The  illustrations,  wliicb  have  been 
'carefully  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  most 
important  and  interesting  groups  of  all  the 
diflerent  orders,'  are  very  profuse;  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  without  one,  sometimes  there 
are  two  on  a  page.  It  ia  a  glorious  book  for 
intelligent  boys,  and  for  all  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  handbook  of  natural  history  in 
the  language. 

The  Life  and  Hainif  of  WUd  Animal*.  Blustra- 
ted  by  Designs  by  Joseph  Wolf.   Engrav- 
ed by  J.  W.  and  Edward  Whympkr.    With 
Descriptive  Letterpress  byDABiELGiBAUD 
Elliot,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.    Macmillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Edward  Whyrnper  gives  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  very  artistic  book  a  short  account 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf,  whose  designs  he  and 
his  father  have  engraved.    A  young  Prussian, 
with  a  passion   for  observing   and   drawing 
wild  animals,  he  came  to  England  in  1840. 
since  when  he  has  '  been  engaged  in  making 
drawings  for  tho  Zoological  Boeiety  and  for 
book  ilTustratioDB,  especially  those  of  dlstin- 
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guishcil  traTellers.  Scientific  naturaliats  in 
tbis  country,  as  well  aa  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America,  consider  tliat  hia  power  of  deli- 
neating specific  characters  is  simply  unrival- 
led.' Hia  paintings  ore  seldom  exhibited,  as 
tlicy  pass  directly  from  hia  studio  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  best  judges  and  largest  collec- 
tors in  tbe  kingdom.  The  present  ecriea  of 
flketches  haa  been  in  the  engraver's  haD da  for 
aevon  yeara,  and  it  is  announced  aa  the  '  last 
aerica  of  illustratioua  which  will  be  drawn  by 
Mr.  Wolf,  either  upon  wood  or  upon  etone.' 
Hr.  Elliot,  the  author  of  the  accompanying 
descriptive  letterpress,'  Mr.  Wliynij»er  tells 
OS,  'is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
well  known  among  naturalists  for  hia  superb 
monographs,'  and  in  everything  save  perhaps 
hta  grammatical  skill  he  seems  to  deserve  this 

S raise.  The  work  abundantlj  justifies  this 
igh  commendation,  and  would  justify  a 
commendation  equally  high  of  the  way  in 
which  the  engravings  have  been  executed.  It 
is  in  every  respect  much  more  than  a  picture 
book  for  Christmas — it  is  a  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic contribution  to  popular  natural  history. 
The  combination  is  not  common.  Landscer 
And  Andncll  have  not  many  peers.  Mr.  Wolf 
may  fairly  claim  a  place  witti  them,  as  having 
both  acientific  knowledge  and  ortistic  passion. 
His  drawings  are  as  accurate  as  tlicy  are 
picturesque.  The  twenty  pictures  are  inci- 
dents aa  well  aa  life  studies;  each  tells  its  tale 
of  battle  or  peril.  There  ia  no  mistaking  the 
grim  earnestness  of  the.gorilla,  who,  suspend- 
ed by  his  enormous  arms,  looks  '  who  goes 
there;'  nor  the  alarmed  expresaion  of  his 
mate  with  her  young  one,  who  ishaatcning  to 
a  place  of  safety;  nor  the  '  hairlireadth 
escape '  of  poor  bunny  aei^ed  by  an  owl  near 
'  the  mouth  of  the  warren,  and  escaping  only 
by  a  fallen  tree,  which  compels  the  owl  to  re- 
lax its  grasp.  There  is  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion in  the  countenances  of  the  auimals, 
while  the  accessories  are  most  carefully  stu- 
died and  admirably  grouped. 

The  engravers  have  rendered  Mr.  Wolfs 
designs  in  the  very  highest  style  of  their  art. 
To  both  painter  and  engravers  the  work  has 
been  a  loving  study.  Wo  doubt  whether  any 
book  of  the  season  will  surpass  this  uiagnitt- 
ccat  volume  in  artistic  excellence. 

Tlie  Picture  Gallery  Annual.  Containing 
Ft)rty-eight  Permanent  Photographs,  after 
the  Works  of  the  most  Popular  Artists. 
Printed  by  the  Woodbury  Process.  Samp- 
son Low-  and  Co. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  characterise 
generally  this  excellent  art  annual.  The 
subjects  selected  are  from  amons  the  best  pic- 
tures of  ourgreatest  artists^MuIready.Land- 
aeer,  Reynolds,  Stanlield,  ]}oxa1l.  Cooper,  and 
Turner  among  English  painters  ;  Ludwig, 
Knaus,  Fritz,  Neuber,  Wutteau,  Mercicr, 
Tidemund,  Campbausen,  Zubcr-Buhler,  Pcr- 
rault,  Oerhard  Dow  among  Continental  pain- 
ters ;  with  a  picture  each  from  Rembrandt, 
Velasque;t,  and  Vandyck.  They  are  rendered 
generally  with  fine  eflect.  No  photo-me- 
chanii-al  printing  process  preserves  delicate 
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lights  and  shades  and  soft  harinonions  tones 
so  perfectly  as  the  Woodbury  process.  It  is 
as  excellent  a  series  of  copiea  of  great  masteis 
as  can  be  brought  within  general  reach. 


Consists  of  specimens  of  photographic  art, 
but  without  any  letterpress  or  explanation  of 
the  i>rinciple  im  which  the  selection  is  made. 
We  have  a  page  of  '  Beauties  '  photographed 
from  well-known  engravings,  followed  by 
vignette  views  of  cities  and  mountain  scene- 
ry, and  selections  of  the  works  of  our  greatest 
artists  thrown  together  without  any  apparent 
order.  The  volume  will  form  a  beautifat 
scrap-book  for  the  drawing  room  table. 

Virtue'a  Imperial  Shakipere.      Division  V. 

The  plays  in  this  division  are  the  comple- 
tion of  '  Richard  III.,' '  Henry  VIII..' '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  'Hamlet,'  and  part  of  'Cymbe- 
line.'  We  arc  impressed,  in  looking  again 
over  Mr.  Knight's  annotations,  with  the 
Bcholarlineas,  wisdom,  ond  penetration  of  his 
criticisms,  and  with  the  sagacity  and  fulness 
of  the  historical  illu.'itrations.  The  essay  on 
the  historical  plays,  especially,  which  follows 
'  Henrj  VIII.,'  is  a  very  mostcrly  and  conclu- 
sive discussion  of  their  genuineness,  demon- 
strating their  unity  of  act  ion  and  of  characte- 
risation, and  dealing  in  detail  with  the  spe- 
culative criticisms  adverse  to  it.  Tlie  histo- 
rical setting  of  tbe  great  dramatist  by  Hr. 
Enigbt  is  still  the  complctcst  and  best  that 
we  possess.  The  plates  in  this  division  are 
Pettie's  'Touchstone,  and  Audrey;'  Clint's 
'Falstoff  and  Anne  Page  ;'  Maclise's  'Ham- 
let ; '  Gilbert's  '  Shylock  after  the  Trial ; '  aud 
Hart's  'Quarrel  of  Wolsey  and  Buckingham.' 
Modern  Pa'intert  and  their  Paintings,  for  the 
u»e  of  Schooh  and  Ijearnen  in  Art.  By 
Sarah  Tytlkb,  Author  of  '  Pajiera  for 
Thoughtful  Girls,'  &c.  Stralian  and  Co. 
Miss  Tytler  has  done  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  task  with  wisdom.  Her  former  vol- 
ume on  the  '  Old  Masters '  iiresented  themes 
which  could  at  least  be  freely  treated.  Here, 
in  the  laat  portion  of  the  volume,  she  waa 
dealing  with  livi;)g  men,  and  had  to  be  nary. 
And  she  has  been  wary,  having  hardly  writ- 
ten a  word  that  could  by  possibility  give  of- 
fence. She  has  evidently  cultivated  pictare 
galleries  asfiduoualy,  and  never  missed  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  private  collection,  besides 
taking  careful  note  of  every  suggestive  fact 
and  incident  thot  came  before  her.  Borne  of  her 
own  remarks  are  very  apt,  and  show  nice  in- 
sight and  good  sense;  and  especially  is  this 
seen  in  her  remarks  on  Turner,  Millais,  and 
John  Leech.  Wc  are  quite  sure  this  book 
will  be  much  in  demand  ;  for  hitherto  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it--eo  complete,  simple, 
and  succinct. 
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Tie  Paritiam.  Vols.  I.  II.  lU.  By  Edward 
Btn.wEK.  Lord  Lytton.  William  Black- 
wood aad  S0D3. 

Wlicn  we  say  that  this  navel  promises  to 
be  better  than  the  other  posthumous  works  of 
fiction  by  the  same  gifted  author,  we  mean 
that  in  those  incidents  which,  at  tlie  present 
day,  arc  apparently  considered  essential  in 
stories  it  is  both  more  prolific  and  more  tan- 
talising. For  instance,  nithough  two-thirds 
of  the  novel  have  now  been  published,  the 
author  has  condesccndod  to  give  but  very  lit- 
tle solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  plot,  and 
we  arc  not  of  tliase  who  pretend  on  an  unsa- 
tisfactory and  incomplete  basis  to  define  ex- 
actly what  is  contemplated  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  story.  The  circulating  libra- 
ries, at  least,  will  admit  that  Ixird  J<ytton  is 
fulfilling  the  rdle  they  expect  of  him  ;  he  ia 
avoiding  the  ennui  which  is  so  distasteful  to 
the  voracious  consumers  of  imoginative  ali- 
ment. In  matters  of  art  we  are  able  to  extend 
no  unstinted  praise  to  the  powers  of  the  la- 
mented writer  of  '  The  Coxtons.'  In  this  last 
work  the  character.^  which  be  ha.i  given  us 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  have 
hitherto  atiracted  our  sympathies.  His  prin- 
cipal hero,  the  Frenchman  of  ancient  lineage, 
is  drawn  with  remarkable  skill — a  noticeable 
feature,  it  may  be  borne  in  niind^for  there 
are  few  of  our  novelists  wbo,  with  all  their 
well-cnmed  reputation,  can  go  abroad  and  re- 
present with  truth  and  freedom  individuals 
of  other  nations.  The  Englishman,  Oraliam 
Vane,  is  also  excellently  drawn,  and  his  for- 
tunes will  be  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest. At  the  close  of  the  first  volume  he 
was  represented  as  rather  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  the  singer  Isaura  Cicogno,  whilst 
she  proliably  would  have  owned  to  a  some- 
what deeper  feeling.  The  devious  course  of 
the  acquaintanceship  is  resumed  in  the  second 
volume,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  attentions  to 
Isaura  of  the  clever  young  Radical,  M.  Ra- 
mean,  are  not  at  all  relished  by  Vane.  The 
latter,  however,  is  somcwliat  restrained  in  his 
relations  with  Isaura  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
present  in  Paris  with  B  specific  object — viz., 
an  endeavour  to  discover  one  Lonise  Duval 
and  her  child.  The  explanation  is  tendered 
in  the  second  volume  why  Vane  is  so  anxious 
to  discover  the  woman  Duval.  Itapearsthat 
■he  waa  the  wife  of  a  rich  uncle  oH  his,  who, 
before  giving  his  property  ultimately  to  his 
nephew,  left  lum  the  charge  of  discovering 
the  lost  wife.  Louise  Duval  had  suffered 
wrong,  but  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  it,  she 
left  her  husband,  and  gave  out  the  news  of 
her  pretended  death.  Vane  was  to  find  her 
and  marry  the  daughter ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
he  was  to  have  three-fourths  of  the  property, 
and  leave  the  other  fourth  to  accumulate  for 
the  tost  infant.  He  is  therefore  in  Paris  with 
tliis  object,  and  yet  almost  falling  captive  to 
the  cliarms  of  Isaura.  The  third  volume 
keeps  up  the  interest  established  in  the 
second,  and  at  its  very  commencement  we  are 
treated  to  a  dramatic  interview  between  Gus- 
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tave  Rameau  and  Victor  de  Mauleon.  The 
latter  contributes  smart  papers  to  Ramcan'H 
organ,  the  Sent  Comm'an.  The  circulation  of 
this  journal  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
Mdllo.  Cicogna's  romance,  '  The  Artist's 
Daughter ; '  and  De  Mauleon,  being  the  pro- 

Srictor  of  the  paper,  is  anxious  to  be  intro- 
uced  to  his  fair  contributor.  Rameau  con- 
fesses his  love  for  Isaura,  and  before  the  vol- 
ume closes  Graham  Vane  appears  distracted 
by  the  liorrible  fear  tliat  lie  may  soon  lose 
Isiinra  by  her  marriage  with  his  rival.  Mrs. 
Morley  rallies  the  youngEnglishman,  undthe 
last  glimpse  of  him  we  have  up  to  the  present 
is  when  he  is  leading  in  the  lair  one  to  din- 
ner. There  is  much  brilliant  writing  in  these 
volumes,  and  the  style,  while  not  more  epi- 
grammatic, is  certainly  as  polished  as  any- 
thing we  have  received  from  the  same  band. 
However  the  story  may  finish,  and  whatever 
may  he  the  light  in  which  we  regard  the  plot, 
it  is  quite  worth  the  while  of  every  reader  of 
fiction  to  read  it,  for  the  many  qi:alities 
which  distinguish  it  as  the  production  of  a 
superior  mina. 

Luna ;  A  Mere  Love  Story.  By  M.VROAJtBT 
C,  Helmore.  Tivo  vols.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co, 

Tlie  title  of  this  story  is  scarcely  fair.  The 
authoress  has  attempted  to  exhibit  many  as- 
pects of  fashionable  life,  and  to  set  forth  the 
ways  of  mortals  under  the  sway  of  several  other 
passions,  far  enough  removed  from  love.  It 
occurs  to  us,  and  we  do  not  mean  the  sugges- 
tion to 'be  unfriendly,  that  'indiscriminate 
flirting '  might  have  been  a  suitable  head  line 
for  half  these  pages.  The  authoress,  in  her 
opening  chapters,  excites  some  interest  in  be- 
lialf  of  two  brothers  and  the  beautiful  bride 
of  one  of  them;  but  she  is  so  lavish  of  her 
creations  that  she  immediately,  with  a  few 
pen-strokes,  kills  off  all  three,  and  begins  a 
new  story  with  the  fortunes  of  their  offspring. 
An  engagement  to  marry  between  tlic  chil- 
dren of  these  defunct  brothers  creates  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  true  love  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  story.  The  difficulty  dis- 
appears at  last,  and  love  triumphs  over  seven 
thousand  a  year  1  Tliere  is  very  little  charac- 
ter painting,  but  wo  have  superabundant  des- 
cription of  personal  attraction  and  effective 
costume.  By  far  the  cleverest  delineation  ia 
that  of  the  selfish,  scheming  adventuress, 
Httfriet  Field,  who,  under  cover  of  prnfcssedly 
benevolent  intentions,  does  her  utmost  to  rob 
Diana  Deshon  of  her  affianced  cousin-lover, 
and  who  is  finally  exposed  and  dismissed 
from  these  dainty  pages.  The  excessive  and 
most  objectionable  'slang'  put  into  the  lips  of 
young  ladies  who  are  described  as  excruciat- 
ingly beautiful,  as  well  as  the  utter  weakness 
of  the  characters  and  conversations  which 
throng  these  pages,  may  be  intended  for  sat- 
ire, but  the  pleasantry,  if  such  it  be,  is  heavy 
and  prolonged  to  weariness.  The  helplesa 
stupidity  of  all  the  men-folk,  with  perhaps  a 

Sartiai  exception  in  favour  of  Launeelot,  may 
e  equally  sarcastic,  but  if  so  the  sarcasm  is 
powerless.    In  the  same  fashion,  'Lancelot- of 
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.  the  Lake '  is  throughout  the  story  represented 
as  the  ideal  man,  and  this  possibly  may  be 
another  caustic,  though  half-concealed  satire, 
on  Mayfaii.  In  any  case,  'Luna' (Iocs  not 
herald  the  advent  of  a  new  novelist  of  any 

Ivim  de  Biron  :  or,  iht  Rutnian  Court  in  the 
Middle  of  last  Century.  B;  the  author  of 
'Friends  in  Council,'  In  Three  Volumes, 
William  Ishister  and  Co. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  here  suecceded  in  in- 
terweaving the  historical  with  the  imagina- 
tive in  a  very  effective  and  graceful  ninnner. 
We  as  ft  matter  of  course  expect  knowledge, 
and  skill,  and  sugccstivcnesa  from  him.  Here 
we  have  all  these,  but  with  something  super- 
added— a  touch  ofbroadtydramatic  and  strong 
human  interest.  In  former  fictions  he  has,  if 
not  directly,  yet  half  consciously,  held  a  the- 
ory which  he  could  not  help  now  and  then 
turning  the  eye  upon,  to  the  injury  of  the 
characters.  Here  he  has  kept  his  characters 
wholly  in  his  eye,  and  incidentally  illustrates 
many  problems  of  human  society  and  govern- 
ment without  consciously  intending  it.  Si- 
beria, ■nithitsodd  employments  and  pastimes, 
its  trials  and  love  affairs— about  all  these  our 
readers  must  learn  from  the  work  itself.  We 
ore  sure  they  will  like  the  Princess  Maria 
Serbatoff,  whether  she  i.s  seen  chopping  wood 
by  tlie  side  of  her  lover  Joan,  or  nursing  the 
man  whom  slie  had  learned  to  hate  so  thor- 
oughly, or  moving  again  in  the  gay  circles  of 
the  capital.  The  '  Gypsy  '  Azra  is  well  con- 
ceived and  carefully  delineated,  and  forms 
an  element  of  mystery  in  the  story.  Incident 
abounds,  and  is  fitted  with  adroit  adjustment 
into  the  framework  of  Russian  history  and 
manners.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and 
carried  forward  in  strong  construction  ;  now 
and  then  we  have  exquisite  passages  of  de- 
scription and  glimpses  of  high  society,  to- 
gether with  polished  dialogue,  glittering  oc- 
casionally with  wit  and  epigram.  We  should 
characterize  this  as  the  most  stirring  and 
popular  novel  Sir  Arthur  has  written,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  be  a  favourite  with  novel 
readers. 

Lady  Bell.  By  the  Author  of  '  Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.'  Isbister  and  Co. 
A  work  of  this  class  may  be  regarded  from 
two  poiniB  of  view— either  as  a  restoration  of 
a  past  period,  or  as  a  story.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Hiss  Tytler  has  thorough- 
ly prepared  herself  for  her  task  by  careful  and 
exhaustive  study,  and  has  been  successful  in 
imparting  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude  ; 
but  sometimes  her  very  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion tends  to  injure  the  story  both  in  charac- 
ter and  construction.  Certain  critics  said  of 
'Citoyenne  Jacqueline'  that  it  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  one  who  had  long  re- 
sided in  Prance,  whereas  we  should  say  that 
it  was,  like  'Lady  Bell,'  rather  the  result  of 
close  reading  and  strict  attention  to  social 
traits  and  anecdotes,  as  found  in  diaries  and 
out  of  the  way  comers.  In  truth,  she  is  eo 
intent  on  historical  truth  that  occasionally 
she  vetoes  on  the  theatrical  in  the  manner  in 
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which  h£r  leading  characters  are  brought  into 
relation  with  men  and  women  whom  we  seem 
to  know  OS  intimately  as  if  they  lived  to-day. 
And  it  is  very  noticeable  that  she  makes  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
for  example,  more  vivid  to  us  by  a  touch  or 
two,  than  her  other  characters  by  many 
touches.  Especially  is  this  true  of  her 
heroes ;  for  with  women  she  is  much  more 
successful  than  with  men ;  Lady  Bell  licing 
in  every  way  graceful,  dainty,  and  consistent 
even  in  her  waywardness  and  whims;  and 
Mrs.  Sundon,  though  a  stronger-minded 
woman,  has  got  a  smack  of  reality.  Captain 
Fniic  is  an  anachronism  pure  and  simple  I 
Tlie  necessities  of  the  plot,  we  suppose, 
make  it  needful  that  he  should  n^t  in  the 
stupid  clownish,  bearish  way  he  does  ;  but  in 
those  days  it  was  hardly  possible  foramanto 
have  seen  what  Captain  Fane  had'  seen,  and 
not  to  hove  learnt  (more  the  pity !)  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the   tact  and 


yet  created  a  heroic  male  type  that  Is  not  on 
one  side  soft  and  weak  and  womanish. 
Michael  Sart  in  'Jacqueline,'  Caleb  in  the 
'  Huguenot  Family,'  and  now  Captain  Fane  in 
'  Lady  Bell,'  with  his  untempercd  boyishness, 
even  after  long  years  of  service,  and  contact 
with  men  of  the  Sir  Charles  Loscelles  order. 
It  is  in  these  points  that  study  can  bring  lit- 
tle or  no  help ;  and  these  are  the  points 
where  '  Lady  Bell,'  as  s  story,  is  weak,  show- 
■   "  "the  writer.     But 


could  be  better.  It  isbright,  crisp,  clear,  and 
finished  like  a  scries  of  cabinet  pictures.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  better  if  some  of  the 
scandalous  passages  had  been  more  reticently 
touched  ?  We  hove  said  this  much  i)y  way  of 


essayed  history  for  young  people  1  In 
this  department  we  ore  foin  to  think  that  she 
would  succeed  where  so  many  have  foiled. 

The  Pmeotte  of  Pamphillan .    By  Sirs.  Pabr. 

Author  of    '  Dorothy    Fox,'  &c.    Isbister 

and  Co. 

Mrs.  Parr  is  here  very  natural  and  very 
healthy,  as  we  should  expect ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  want  of  gradation  and  perspective  in 
this  work.  We  are  kept  too  much  on  the 
strain,  somehow ;  and  the  interest  never  real- 
ly rises  sufficiently  to  justify  it.  We  know 
almost  from  the  (iist  how  it  must  be  ;  and  we 
are  driven  back  to  memories  of  'Dorothy 
Fox  '  mentally  to  contrast  and  compare ;  and 
we  regretfully  find  that  there  is  much  repeti- 
tion, some  very  coarse  and  unfinished  passa- 
ges, where  relative  pronouns  go  very  strange- 
ly ajee;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sod  wont  of 
freshness  and  vivacity  is  apparent.  It  is  jnst 
as  though  a  very  able  writer  had  been  writing 
against  her  grain.  We  have  some  Devon 
fisher-folk  instead  of  the  sweetly  quaint 
Quaker  element  which  so  rejoiced  us  in 
'  Dorothy ;'  but  the  leading  characters  are 
imply  feeble    reflections    of    former    ones. 
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BeUcy,  the  scrrant  at  Captain  Cartliew'.i,  and 
the  Captain  himself,  are  the  best,  and  really 
in  them  we  have  some  humour  and  fun  ;  but 
the  transferring  of  the  baronetcy  from  SCe- 

«heD  to  Sir  heopoll  ia  very  clumEit;  managed, 
fith  every  desire  to  be  fair  and  faTorabte, 
we  cannot  say  that  this  is  in  my  way  an  ad* 
vanco  on  '  Dorothy  Fot,'  but  the  very  reverse. 

Mr.  Carrington.  A  Tale  of  Iiove  and  Con- 
spiracy. By  Robert  Tdrker  Calton. 
Three  Vols.     Henry  3.  King  and  Co. 

n  da  plume  can  disguise  tbe  authi 
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of 'Miranda.'     A 


page 


iufflcient  (o  reveal 


him  to  tlie  veriest  cntical  novice.  Whatever 
his  literary  faults,  he  haa  a  strongly  marked 
iadividuality,  which  ia  no  small  merit.  He  is 
the  Dumas /ijr0of  English  novelists — the  same 
exnltcrance  and  extravagance  of  boncepti 


himself  is  not  more  superb.  Duclicssy  halls 
that  rer|uire  a  railroad  to  get  round  them, 
rent  rolls  of  n  quarter  of  a  million,  gifts  of 
£50,000,  old  bank  notes  for  £30,000  found  in 
old  cabinets,  a  French  duke  for  chief  coolc, 
&x.  Mr.  Collins'  pen  is  as  potent  as  '  Alad- 
J in '9  Lamp,'  and  makes  one  feel  quite  niil- 
liooaircisb.  Ht.  Carrington,  again,  ia  a  Sido- 
nii  in  a  small  way.  He  knows  everybody, 
and  can  do  everything.  Nobody  can  resist 
tia  will,  and  be  is  everybody's  protector. 
Dominic  Bami)son  would  exclaim  'prodi- 
gious.' There  ia  no  mistaking,  again,  the  cu- 
linary delectations  of  the  writer.  He  is  as 
familiar  with  good  di shea  aa  Soycr  himself, 
tuid  designates  rare  wines  with  the  minute- 
ness of  an  auctionccr'a  catalogue.  He  de- 
Kribes  women  with  the  warmth  of  a  Catullus, 
ind  indicates  their  points  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  Scrapa  of  ever  so  many  feasts 
ot  languages  are  scattered  over  liia  pages,  and 
eoBgs,  chiefly  erotic,  some  of  them  very  cle- 
ver and  worthy  of  musical  setting,  alternate 
with  dashing  prose.  It  is  imposslTjIe  to  criti- 
cise novels  so  eronded  with  impossible  inci- 
dent and  extravagant  sentiment,  that  contain 
all  things  possible  and  impossible.  Our 
entire  cntical  faculty  revolts  at  them  as  lite- 
ntarc,  but  they  are  infinitely  amusing  and 
clever.  We  would  not  willingly  miss  one  of 
them.  They  are  romance  and  sermon,  satire 
and  long,  newspa|:er  chronicle  and  political 
rcf^ster,  ana  and  jest  book  all  in  one.  Mr. 
Collins  ia  inexhaustible  in  the  freshness  of  his 
aaimal  spirits  and  the  fecundity  of  hla  versa- 
tile fancy.  We  recommend  our  readers  by  all 
meDns  to  get  his  books,  and  passively  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  their  enjoyment,  as  they 
*ould  to  a  clever  burlesque. 

VaUary  Life  in  Pruaiia.     First  Series.      The 

SotdUr  in   Time  of  Peace.     Translated  (by 

permission  of  tbe  Author)  from  the  German 

of  P.  W.  UACKLiNDKB.     By  F.  E.  R.  and 

U.  £.  K.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Hackljlnder  is  the  German  Charlea  Lever, 

and  in  the  military  system  of  Prussia  he  bas 

found  a  ricb  field  for  his  novels.    The  difte- 

rence  between  a  Celt  and  a  Teuton,  an  Irish- 


man and  a  German,  aufBciently  indicates  the 
difference  between  Lever  and  Ilacklflnder, 
The  rollicking  fun  of  the  former  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  mild  humour  tinged  with  fancy 
of  the  latter;  add,  too,  the  more  subdued 
feeling  of  every  German  on  all  Governmental 
topics.  Nevertheless  the  story  is  rich  in  mi- 
litary fun,  and  the  really  largo  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  barrack  lite  which  it 
conveys  is  skilfully  interfuscfl  with  the  per- 
sonal incident  of  the  story.  The  hero  is  bia 
own  biographer.  He  tella  us  how  he,  a  dra- 
per's apprentice,  was  tired  by  military  entlin- 
aiaam  and  became  an  artillery  volunteer.  Hie 
experiences  in  barracks  first  as  a  private,  then 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  are  detailed, 
and  sundry  regimental  officials  are  sketched, 
we  fancy  from  the  life ;  the  choleric,  kind- 
hearted  Colonel  von  T ,  the  narrow  and 

spiteful  Captain  Feind,  and  the  acntimcntal 
Bombardier  Dose  especially.  Viirious  pranks 
and  escapades  are  recited,  aome  of  thein  giv- 
ing the  hero  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  guard-house  and  the  hospital.  Military 
life — military  martinet.s  especially — seem  very 
much  alike  everywhere,  but  we  feel  the  ex- 
cess of  Prussian  pipe-clay  throughout.  A 
vein  of  romance  runs  through  the  story,  in 
the  person  of  pretty  little  Emily,  the  niece 

of   Count  von  R ,  whose  acquaintance 

the  hero  makes  under  circumatancea  more 
nearly  approaching  the  author  of  'Charles 
O'Malley'  in  their  roaring  fun,  than  anything 
else  in  the  book.  The  familiarity  to  which 
as  a  private  soldier  he  ia  admitted  does  not 
seem  quite  natural,  but  as  he  unexpectedly 
becomes  the  heir  of  a  rich  cousin,  all  proba- 
bly ends  ae  in  a  novel  it  should  do.  We  have 
been  so  much  intere!>ted  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  second  series,  which,  we  presume, 
will  delineate  the  Finissian  soldier  in  time  of 

Elena.    An  Italian  Tale.    By  L.  N.  Comvn. 

Author  of  '  Atherstone  Priory.'    Two  Volat 

Longmans,  Qrcen  and  Co. 

The  very  high  praise  which  'Atherstone 
Priory'  deservedly  won  might,  we  think, 
have  prompted  its  author  to  a  more  speedy 
re-nppearance  in  print.  The  fine  quality  of 
her  workmanship  indicated  both  careful 
thinking  and  the  most  patient  artistic  finish ; 
and  '  Elena '  is  in  no  way  unworthy  of  its  pre- 
decesBor.  It  claims  a  place  upon  the  she|f  of 
our  choicest  contemporary  fiction.  The  story 
is  a  sad  one.  Something  more  tban  avcin  of 
deep  pathos  runs  through  it.  Its  very  sub- 
stance is  pathetic.  The  great  features  of  the 
story  are  the  bitter  dcsolatencss  of  Elena's 
childhood,  and  the  cruelty  amounting  to  hun- 
ger and  blows  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
Her  unrequited  love  and  marriage  to  Marco 
Marchcsc  Montanari,  who,  after  their  engage- 
ment, having  won  her  love  in  her  days  of 
misery,  permits  her  half  sister's  beauty  to 
fascinate  him ;  and  then  when  her  patient 
love  has  won  him  to  remorae  and  reverential 
affection  for  heraelf,  and  tbclrdomeaticlife  is 
happy,  the  execution  of  Marco  aa  one  of  the 
patriots  of  the  last  revolutionary  war  by  tbe 
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Pontifical  troopa,  is  a  tender  and  l>eEiutifu1 
tragedy  of  life;  liEirdly,  perhaps,  relieved 
sufficiently  bj  tlie  honour  and  love  of  the  old 
Marcnese,  and  by  the  heartleea  flirt  Paoliae, 
Iwtli  of  nhoni  are  admirably  drawn,  as  indeed 
is  every  character  in  the  etory,  'Elena'  is  a 
Madonna-like  portraiture  of  true,  unsulfish 
love  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  very  pure,  high  ton- 
ed, and  channing  novel. 


Tins  is  pleasant  reading.  A  young  lady  of 
exquisite  charms  is  suddenly  admitted  to  the 
Bplendoura  of  Londonlifc,  sees  all  that  eye  and 
heart  can  crave,  conquers  a  true  knight,  who 
follows  her  to  her  home,  wins  her  heart  and 
hand,  and  forthwith  starts  with  her  on  the 
great  journey  of  life.  The  surrounding  cha- 
racter-painting is  clever,  and  bits  of  descrip- 
tiou  occur  which  indicate  a  genuine  desire  to 
represent  fairly  a  Hampshire  down,  a  scho- 
larly recluse,  a  West-end  route,  a  country 
vicar,  and  a  dinner  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter' 
The  incidents  are  prosaic  enough,  with  one 
rather  clumsy  exception.  Why  should  the 
lovely  '  Lily '  have  been  married  twice,  and 
that  odious  farrier  turn  out  to  have  been  her 
first  husband  J  The  difficulty  of  the  story 
might  have  been  got  over  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  hateful  possibility  as  that 
of  the  ethereal  widow  being  compelled  to  ac- 
cept her  fate.  Law,  moreover,  is  not  so  fami- 
liar a  theme  as  love  to  this  writer.  Still  we 
must  admit  that  a  winter's  evening  may  be 
pleasantly  beguiled  by  this  version  of  'A 
Long  Summer's  Day.' 

A  Printeii  of  Tkitle.  By  William  Black, 
.Author  of  'Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phae- 
ton,' 4c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  ' 

Ur.  Black  has,  in  this  novel,  steered  clear  of 
Gome  of  tlje  tendcnciea  which,  in  his  former 
works,  were  open  to  criticism.  He  has  been 
more  careful  on  points  of  conRtruction,  has  eon- 
descended  I o  study  'surprises'  with  care,  and, 
while  thus  fitting  this  novel  pre-eminently  for 
serial  publication,  has  made  it  really  more 
efficient  as  a  work  of  art — two  things  difficult 
to  do  with  complete  success.  Sheila  (granting 
the  assumption  of  a  certain  native  siniplicity, 
which  wc  lear  is,  in  these  days  of  penny  papers 
and  women's  rights,  almost  impossible  even  in 
the  Lewes)  is  an  admirable  creation,  very 
strictly  sustained ;  Lavender  is  cleverly  done, 
though  we  fear  dilettanti  are  not  so  soon  or  so 
easily  converted  into  men  of  such  devotion  and 
industry  as  actually  rise  to  genius ;  and 
Ingram  is  a  very  good  relief.  We  are  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  Sheila'n  confidence  to  Ingram  is 
quite  compatible  with  her  determination  to  up- 
huld  her  husband,— as  she  does,  for  example,  to 
ber  father  and  old  aunt  Lavender,  who  Is  truly 
an  original,  with  her  rough  satiric  directness, 
her  stoicism,  and  her  vaunted  equability  and 
Eelf-control.  We  confess  that  when  Sheila, 
under  a  sad  sense  of  line  feelings  outraged, 
quitted  her  husband's  house,  and  Frank  La- 
vender was  sent  adrift  on  a  yacht  cruise  in 
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consequence,  we  were  rather  afraid  that  Ur. 
Black  was  to  repeat  so  &r  tlie  painful  closing 
episode  of '  A  Daughter  of  Helb.'  Bnt  be  bts 
steered  clear  of  this  rock  as  cleverly  as  tbe 
Phahe  was  run  into  Loch  Roag  at  that  auspi- 
cious time  when  the  parted  couple  were  unex- 
pectedly to  be  uniled  as  young  lovers  onee 
more.  But  this  is  perhaps  communicating  too 
much  of  the  story.  It  is  full  of  fine  charadfr- 
rendering,  with  the  atl- brightening  thread  of 
humour  glimmering  out  now  and  then,  a  sub- 
dued sense  of  fun  lurking,  even  in  the  dialed, 
somohon-,  though  we  have  beard  this  in  several 
points  critically  objected  (O  by  Hebrideans; 
but  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
no  one,  we  think,  could  fail  to  admire.  Alto- 
gether, this  is,  a  work  of  singular  poiver  and 
delicacy,  and  justifies  our  placing  Ht.  Black 
ahaoit  in  the  front  rank  of  English  novelists. 


By  the  'blue  ribbon'  is  not  meant  any 
aristocratic  decoration,  but  a  simple  omaiaent 
which  is  worn  one  evening  by  a  charming  Ger- 
man girl,  and  plays  its  part  in  her  subsequent 
history.  The  book  is  distinguished  by  tbe 
purity  and  simplicity  of  stylo  which  marked  llic 
author's  previous  productions,  but  there  is  no 
plot  to  speak  of  in  the  story,  and  none  of  the 
incidents  are  stirring  or  sensalional,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  heroine  at  one  time  under  circumstances 
that  excite  serious  apprehension.  It  is  not 
us  to  tell  the  story,  but  only  to  remark  that 
several  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  thoi^ 
in  some  there  is  a  little  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion. The  family  of  the  Honkestons  is  the 
centre  of  interest;  the  mother,  daughter,  and 
son  ^row  upon  the  reader.  Indeed  R(^r,  lb« 
son,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  but  he  would  not 
be  much  without  Gretches.  Gretchen  i 
German  maiden  whom  circumstances  have  led 
to  a  little  English  town,  where  she  has  to  work 
for  her  maintenance,  and  where  Roger  meets 
with  her.  Her  characler  is  beautifully  con- 
ceived and  admirably  pourtrayed.  Her  simpli- 
city of  thought  and  speech,  her  perfect  natural- 
ness, everything  that  belongs  to  her  indeed, 
helps  to  throw  a  halo  about  her;  she  livrf 
before  us  in  her  words  and  actions.  Of  IU^ct 
we  hear  more  than  ve  .lee ;  opportunities  occur 
favourable  to  his  scientific  advancement,  and  he 
makes  progress  rather  more  rapidly  than  is  ; 
usual  in  r^  life.  Jenn,  his  afflicted,  decrepit  i 
sister,  is  a  superior  and  charming  person. 
Many  of  the  sort  of  people  to  be  met  with  in  the  , 
would-bs  fashionable  society  of  a  small  toira  ' 
are  hit  off  with  great  skill  There  is  a  tragic 
element  in  the  story  in  the  person  of  one  who  ' 
had  been  early  married  to  an  Italian  singer, 
and  then  abandoned  by  him,  who  lives  for  re- 
venge, and  whose  character  is  well  rendered  in 
its  mixture  of  fierce  passion  and  womanly  ten-  . 
demess.  Thenbjcet  of  the  book  would  seemto 
bo  to  attach  dignity  and  importance  to  art,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  higher  fbrms  of 
musical  culture.  One  or  two  of  the  minor 
characters  get  too  talkative,  and  become  tire-  . 
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hook;  but  the  book,  as  d  whoto,  will  repay 
peruwl,  not  onlj'  b;  the  interest  it  may  awaken, 
but  by  some  of  its  shrewd  suggestive  observa- 
liom  on  men  and  tbingH. 

VUtren    Judith,    k    Cambridgeshire    Slorj. 
By   C.     C.     Fbaseii-Tvileb.      Two    Vols. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  author  ot  'Jiuimine  Leigh  '  is  incapable 
or  other  than  finished  and  delii»te  work. 
'Mistress  Judith'  is  a  verr  carefiit  study,  full 
of  beauty  and  pathos.  Its  only  incongniity  is, 
tbat  the  daughter  of  a  scholarly  clergyman,  like 
Parson  Ingrey,  should  have  been  left  to  grow 
up  in  such  a  neglected  way.  The  story  is  very 
simple.  'Iwo  brothers  of  the  village  grow  up 
with  her  from  childhood.  Jesse,  the  elder,  ia 
the  parson's  rarouritc,  and  is  educated  by  liim 
for  some  great  career.  While  ho  is  away,  Amos, 
the  younger,  learns  to  lovo  Judith,  and  imparts 
his  secret  to  his  brother.  Jesso  proves  un- 
worthy, betrays  the  confidence  of  his  patron,  is 
treacherous  to  his  brother,  and  brcako  Judith's 
heart  Theexquisiteworkmanshipof  theslory 
IE  seen  in  its  quiet  descriptions  and  delinea- 
tions of  Cambridgeshire  scenery  and  life  ;  its 
pathos  in  the  pure  lore,  fidelity,  and  death  of 
Judith.  It  is  the  old,  old  Rtory,  unspeakably 
sad,  but  nioet  exquisitely  told. 

Sdtctwmfrcm  Ue  Poem)  «/  Charlotte  EBiotl, 

Autliorof 'Just  as  1   am.'     With  a  Memoir 

by  her  Sister  E.  B.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Charlotte  Elliott  was  one  of  a  gifted  family. 

Her  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  was  Rector  of 

Cbpham,  her  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Ilcnry 

Venn,  of  Iluddersficld.     Ilor  tvo  brothers  were 

the  late  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliolt,  of  Brighton,  and  the 

Rev.  E.  B.   EUiott,  author  of  the  '  Jlorte  Apo- 

calypticfe.'      She  was  throughout  iier  life  an 

invalid ;  in  1829  she  seemed  near  her  end,  she 

lived  however   until   1871,    and   died   in    her 
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neceBsarily  slight,  but  it  is  full  of  tenderness 
uul  piety.  Charlotte  Elliott  belonged  to  the 
mystical  side  of  Evangelicalism;  her  chief 
■piritual  guide  n'as  Cesar  Molan,  who  vras  the 
means  of  solving  religious  perplexities  for  hor ; 
but  surely  one  may  questiun  the  wisdom  of  the 
■drice  to  abstain  from  all  rending  but  that  of 
the  Bible,  although  in  Miss  Elliott's  case  it  was 
in  the  judgment  of  her  sister  beneficial.  We 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  simplicity  and 
devoutness  of  Dr.  Malan's  spirit — few  more 
beautiful  instances  of  godtinei^s  could  be  ad- 
duced. It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  piety  of  the  £vanaolicals  generally 
should  so  sadly  lack  philosophical  and  human 
breadth.  To  this  U  to  bo  attributed  the  defec- 
tion from  it  in  both  directions  of  some  of  the 
noblest  minds  of  this  generation,  tho  narrow 
conventionalism  of  its  religious  life  and  litera- 
ture, and  t)io  feeble  hold  that  it  has  upon  Eng- 
lish Christianity  in  spilo  of  a  very  general 
sympathy  with  some  of  its  fundamenul  doc- 
trines. The  Evangelical  form  nf  Protestantism 
is  most  congruous  with  our  English  religious- 
ness, only  tiie  mysticism,  the  narrow  dogmas, 
aod  the  lack  of  philosophy  in  its  thought  and 
life  has  hindered  it  from  ruling  the  land    Miss 
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Elliott  was  in  fiill  sympathy  with  that  section 
of  the  Evangelical  party  represented  by  Dr. 
Malan.  Her  hymns  are  full  of  a  tender,  experi- 
mental religiousness,  just  as  somo  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Sacramentarians  are.  A  feeling 
of  mystical  fervour  inspires  both;  the  result 
diverges  only  where  positive  degma  is  intro- 
duced. The  volume  contains  upwards  of  a 
hundred  pieces,  soma  of  them  very  beautiful, 
the  expression  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  of  a  de- 
Tout  soul. 

Living  Voted.  Seloctions  chiefly  from  Recent 
Poetry.  With  a  Preface  by  liis  Urace  tho 
Akcdbishop  of  Cakteiibcrv.  Straban  and 
Co.  i 

This  is  a  very  admirable  selection,  so  far 
supplementing  the  antliologics  of  Mr.  Palgrava 
and  Dr.  Trench  by  eschewing  pretly  much  the 
older  poets  and  selecting  from  singers  of  the 
present,  from  Alfred  Tennyson  to  Christina 
Rossetti.  Not  only  is  the  selection  good  and  so 
far  new,  but  tho  arrangement  is  wise  and  dis- 
criminating. American  poets  arc  fairly  repre- 
sented, but  no  more ;  and  as  the  volume  con- 
sists of  nearly  SiiO  pp.,  tho  reader  has  before 
him,  in  fact,  the  cream  of  recent  English  lyrical 
poetry.  The  only  name  of  nolo  that  is  absent 
is  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  will  form  a  very 
beautiful  Christmas  present.  Tlie  Archbi- 
shop's preface  is  happily  conceived. 
Lyrict  of  Ancient  Palatine;  Poetiail  and 
Pictorial:  Illustrative  of  Old  Testament 
History.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
One  of  the  best  of  tho  illustrated  verse  books 
that  the  Society  has  published.  The  'Lyrics' 
are  well  selected,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and 
generally  are  true  to  local  feature.s.  Had 
Mose?,  however,  been  put  into  an  ark  relatively 
so  small  as  that  which  Mr.  Stainland  has  drawn 
for  him,  he  would  have  fared  badly  on  the 
Nile.  The  book,  however,  is  a  charming  one 
of  its  class. 

Yetlerday,  To-day,  and  For  E^er.  A  Poem 
in  Twelve  Books.  By  Edwakd  HrNiir 
BicEERSTETU,  M.A.     Ncw  KdiCiou.    Riving- 

Mr.  Bickersteih's  poem  has  attained  a  much 
greater  popularity  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic  than  it  has  on  this ;  which  is  the  case 
with  some  other  productions  of  our  modem 
literature — Mr.  Charles  Readc's  works,  for 
instance.  If  we  did  not  remember  that  this  is 
also  true  of  Dickens  and  Tennyson,  and  per- 
haps of  Thackeray,  it  would  suggest  a  moral 
respecting  tho  comparative  literaiy  maturity  of 
the  two  countries.  Mr.  Bickersteth's  poem  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  here  received, 
although  it  appears  in  a  third  edition.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  graceful,  devout,  and 
earnest  mind,  and  ministers  in  many  ways  to 
toiling  and  suffering  faith.  Mr.  Bickerstelli  has 
the  misfortune,  inseparable  from  his  theme,  of 
sometimes  suggeiitlng  comparison  with  Milton. 
He  does  not  soar  very  high,  nor  bum  with 
great  passion,  even  in  the  greatest  scenes  ;  but 
he  describes  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  with 
poetical  afflatus  enough  to  command  many 
readers. 
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P«ems  5y  William  Cvllen  Bryant  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Himself,  Author's  Edi- 
tion. Twenty-four  Illustnitions  and  Por- 
trait. Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Tliis  is  a  very  beautiful  reprint  of  the  New 
York  edition  of  1871,  which  containa  several  of 
the  veneralile  author's  poems  not  previously 

?ubliBhed.  It  is  ft  very  charming  gift  book, 
he  type,  though  small,  is  clear  ;  the  full-pi^o 
illustrations  are  engnvod  by  the  Brothers 
Dnlziel  fi-om  drawings  by  Foster.  We  are 
glad  to  possess  so  neat  and  client  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  most  thoughtful,  graceful 
and  Wordsworthian  of  American  poets. 

Prose  Idyll;  Old  and  Nm.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kinqsi.bv,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  bulk  of  tbia  book  consists  of  reprints  of 
early  articles  from  Fra»tr'a  Magazine.  These 
are  the  old  prose  idylls  ;  the  rest  being;,  if  we 
mistake  not,  ariiclos  from  Good  Wurdt,  and 
these  are  the  new  ones.  We  have  thus 
brought  together  the  styles  of  two  periods,  for 
the  sketches  of  *  North  Devon '  appeared  as 
early  as  18i9,  while  the  latest,  from  Good 
Word»,  was  printed  in  that  periodical  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Tf  Canon  Kingsley  has 
gained  a  certain  compressed  and  familiar  direct- 
ness of  diction,  certainly  these  early  papers 
show  wonderful  vivacity,  and  reach  a  playful 
abandon  and  wimpling  clearness  which  he  lias, 
in  bis  riper  years,  hardly  ever  equalled.  This 
volume  has  a  certain  unity  of  its  own — it  may 
be  called  Mr.  Kingstey's  out-of-door  sketches, 
and  belongs  more  to  the  Christopher  North 
style  of  literature  than  anything  else  we  could 
name,  though  it  has,  of  course,  a  distinctly 
individual  note.  Canon  Kingsley  has  more  of 
Ecientific  exactitude  of  mind  than  Wilson 
ever  had,  more  patience  of  minute  observation, 
and  power  to  detect  and  express  nice  shades 
of  difference ;  while  perTkap>;  ho  cannot  dash  off 
great  pictures  with  the  facility  of  the  Professor. 
But  there  is  the  same  healthy  courage,  buoyant 
uiimal  spirits,  delight  in  mere  motion  and  ad- 
venture, while  to  both,  the  rougher  winds  are 
right  welcome.  Mr.  Kingsley  contrives  lo  im- 
part a  great  deal  of  good  information  to  dy- 
flshcTS  in  his  *  Chalk-Stream  Studies,'  and  to 
shooting  men  In  his  '  North  Devon  ;'  whilst  he 
ever  and  anon  lapses  Into  sclentilic  exposition 
of  the  liveliest  kind,  and  varies  it  with  descrip- 
tive passages  of  the  rarest  excellence.  The 
book  is  atiogether  a  delightful  one — it  exhibits 
the  author's  best  traits,  and  cannot  Ciil  to  in- 
fect the  reader  with  a  love  of  nature  and  nf  out- 
door life  and  its  enjoyments.  It  is  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  a  gleam  of  summer,  with  its 
pleasant  associations,  into  the  bleak  winter 
time;  while  n  better  companion  for  a  summer 
ramble  could  hardly  be  found.  From  'Ocean 
to  Sea,'  wc  should  mention,  gives  a  most 
picturesque  account  of  a  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  France.  We  have  noticed,  however, 
many  instances  of  incorrectness  in  minor  points. 

The  IHendthip  of  Bookt  and  other  Leetvre*. 
By  tbe  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.    EdiUd,  with  a 
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Preface,   by  T.    noonES,   M.P.     Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Hughes'  preface  seeks  chiefly  to  vindi- 
cate Mr.  Maurice  from  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  in  his  'Literature  and  Dogma,' — 
which  affirms  that  'in  theology  he  passed  his 
life  beating  the  bush  with  deep  emotion,  and 
never  starting  the  hare,'  and  which  he  meets 
mainly  by  a  tu  guoque  ;  the  strictures  of  Mr. 
Morley  on  Mr,  Maurice's  'Theory  of  Con- 
science ;'  Mr,  Darwin's  theory  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species'  as  criticised  by  Mr.  Maurice;  and  Iho 
passage  in  Mr.  Mill's  autobic^japhy.  in  which 
Mr.  Maurice's  amusing  faculty  for  finding  all 
conceivable  things  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  noted.  We  have,  we 
think,  read  almost  everything  that  Mr.  Maurice 
has  written  ;  and  notwiti islanding  Mr,  Hughes* 
protestation  we  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  right. 
We  have  often  sorely  puzzled  ourselves  over 
Mr.  Maurice's  meaning;  sometimes  we  have 
failed  lo  discover  it,  and  at  other  times  have 
wondered  as  much  as  Mr.  Mill  at  what  we  have 
discovered.  Mr.  Maurice  was  a  preacher  of 
books — he  made  no  distinction  between  Eer~ 
mons  and  essays.  He  always  thought  earnest- 
ly, and  sometimes  his  earnestness  gave  great 
cleameas  to  bis  writings — but  he  printed  what 
he  thought,  as  naturallj'  and  profusely  as  other 
men  speak  it.  ilud  he  prinled  only  one-fourth- 
as  much,  and  bestowed  upon  it  four  limes  more 
literary  care,  he  would  have  made  a  peniianent 
contribution  to  theological  literature.  As  it 
was,  ho  was  a  great  spiritual  force,  rather  than 
a  great  teocher.  'His  influence  is  felt  through 
English  theology,  but  he  will  have  no  perma- 
nent place  in  it ;  he  was  too  careless  about  the 
literature  of  his  thoughts ;  his  books  perform 
the  function  of  sermons  only.  His  mental  ac- 
tivity and  his  broad  sympathetic  charities  wero 
simply  amazing.  The  lectures  in  this  volume 
on  Books,  Words,  Newspapers,  Civilization, 
History,  'The  Faery  Queen,'  Milton,  Burke, 
kc,  were  delivered  to  various  associations — 
one  to  the  Royal  Institution  and  several  to  the 
Working  Men's  Collie.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  very  full  mind,  whose  energies 
were  wonderfully  sustained  at  a  high  level ; 
they  are  singularly  penetrating,  instructive,  and 
stimulating;  and  are  often  very  charming;  but 
they  would  have  been  twice  as  good  had  they 
been  half  as  long.  The  criticisms  that  Mr. 
Hughes  deprecates  will,  we  think,  be  the  con- 
clusions 10  which  the  world  will  gradually  set- 
tle down.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  single 
out  one  of  Mr.  Maurice's  many  books  unless  it 
*  History  of  Phdosophy,'  that  will  live 
literature. 

MatUr-SpiTita.  By  Robbbt  Buchanan,  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  uncommon  forov 
of  intellect,  but  be  too  much  wants  measur« 
and  the  reticence  that  comes  of  complete  self- 
respect  for  illustrating  successfully  bis  own 
ideal  of  criticism.  That  ideal  is  high.  It  de- 
mands two  things — comploto  self-withdrawal, 
of  sioking  all  individual  prejudica 
ness  ;  and  next,  as  flowing  out  of 
this,  complete  expression  of    Uie  individual 
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genius.  On  IhJB  accouDt  he  prefers  Mr.  Mat' 
IbeiF  Arnold  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Lenos,  and  even  (< 
Ur.  R.  II.  Hulton,  who  are  touched  with  what 

he  oils  the  editorial  leaven,  the  absence  of 
wbich  in  M.  Taine  be  rather  fondly  celebrates. 
But  in  Ihc  rcTj  manner  in  which  this  Intima- 
tion is  couched — tho  peculiar  cnm  that,  so  to 
8»y,  lies  in  one  or  two  expressions  he  uses— 
hd  eigniflcantly  violates  his  own  canon.  The 
r«rj  word  '  disinterested,'  on  which  he  lajs 
stress,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  good  deal  of  this 
book,  though  it  must  be  said  that  some  pas- 
si^ns  io  tho  first  essa;  are  very  piquant  and 
humoroii.'i,  and  will  hurt  some  folks'  toes.  But 
whf  does  Ur.  Buchanan  trouble  himself  with 
oilicLiiin  at  all,  when  he  can  produce  such 
charming  e.*sayB  as  that  on  '  The  Birds  of  the 
Hebrides?'  This  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
very  best  essays  of  Christopher  North.  There 
k  1  light  airy  movement  in  it  like  the  waft  of 
a  wing.  And  what  a  delicious  volume  he 
could  have  given  us  if,  content  to  wait  for  a 
BcasoTi,  he  had  set  himself  to  find  for  this  gem 
»  more  worthy  companionship.  'Poets  in  Ob. 
scurily  ' — sketches  of  George  Heath,  the  moor- 
land poet,  and  of  William  Miller,  the  nursery 
laureate — arc  excellent  in  their  way,  and  if  we 
may  take  ibis  as  an  illustration  of  his  own 
theory  of  '  self -communication,'  this  article 
deserTe.s  to  rank  high ;  but  it  is,  wo  think, 
tiouiewhat  spoiled  by  references  to  topics  which 
Mr  Buchanan  has  tended  rather  to  overdo.  In 
tb«  'Scandinavian  Studies'  we  have  insight, 
and  occasiomil  gracious  touches,  a  delicacy  of 
appreciation  altogether  uncommon ;  and  it 
must  be  said  there  is  soma  smart  writing  in 
the  review  of  Mr,  John  Morley's  essays.  The 
other  contents — the  review  of  Mr.  Browning's 
'Rinf  and  the  Book'  among  them — are  Utile 
more  than  trifles  ;  but  tho  book  is  right  read- 
able, and  frankly  exhibits  Mr.  Buchanan's  per- 
ianal characteristics. 

At  NightfnU  and  Midnight:  Muting*  qfter 
Dark  By  Francis  Jacoi.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Mr.  Jacoi  must  go  to  a  feast  of  books  every 
day,  and  carry  away  tho  scraps;  nay,  wo  ore 
tempted  to  think  that  at  every  meal  some  mir- 
acle, like  that  of  the  Wilderness,  must  be  per' 
formed,  and  the  five  barley  loaves  be  multi- 
phed  into  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments, 
lie  fairly  distances  our  imagination  of  either 
memory  or  common-place  books.  The  chief 
marvel  is.  that  ho  can  so  accumulate  his  stores 
of  Quotations  and  allusions  round  so  many  out- 
of-the-way  thines — thread  his  variegated  beads 
upon  so  many  Kinds  of  strings.  In  his  new 
volume  he  has  chosen  Darkness  as  his  theme, 
'lis  chapters  treat  of  Twilight,  Homewards  at 
Kightfall,  Shadows,  a  Moonlight  Ride  with 
Wordsworth,  Noctambulism,  Glimpses  Within 
by  Gazers  Without,  Bird's-eye  Views  by  Night, " 
Wind  and  Rain  by  Night,  Fire-gazing,  Might 
Studenta,  Jbc.,  through  twenty-eight  chapters ; 
and  every  page  of  each  of  them  choke-full  of 
illostratiTe  quotations.  It  Ls  wonderful,  '  pro- 
'^ous,'  and  as  interesting  as  the  literary  col- 
uiaoB  of  a  country  newspaper.  Everything, 
moreover,  is  exactly  in  its  place,    Ur.  Jacox  ia 
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a  consummate  artist,  a  mosaic  worker  whose 
skill  never  fails;  out  of  his  rich  materials  he 
creates  genuine  books  absorbing  in  their  inter- 
est May  his  common-place  book  never  faiL 
We  do  not  believe  it  ever  will. 


Suuian  Folk-talea.  By  ^ 
M.A.,  of  the  British  Idusi 
and  Co.     1873. 


B.    S.    G ALSTON, 

D.     Smith,  Elder, 


In  this  volume,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  AfanatUf,  abundant  use  is  made  of 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  material  prepared 
by  that  learned  writer.  But  the  editor  and 
tnuislator  has  not  conlined  himself  to  the 
Siatkat  or  Russian  folk-tales  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  this  author,  but  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  collections  of  Khudyahof,  Erler- 
wein,  and  others.  Ho  has,  however,  wisely 
abstained  from  reciting  those  legends  which 
Gubernatis  ho  recently  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice when  illustrating  from  Scandinavian 
sources  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  early  Aryan 
myths,  and  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the 
Beast  Epos.  Mr.  Ralston  is  not  like  Sig.  Gub- 
ernatis, obviously  bent  upon  any  special  theory 
of  t^o  origin  of  these  extraordinary  stories, 
which  undoubtedly  have  many  vari'inU,  and 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  each  other. 
I'he  mythological  portion  of  the  present  collec- 
tion of  Ratsian  folk-tales  is  mainly  occupied 
with  impersonations  of  evil.  They  doubtless 
have  somo  remote  reference  to  the  malign  forces 
of  nature,  but  are  mainly  silent  on  the  deeper 
questions  of  sin  and  redemption.  The  Shiikat, 
which  describe  '  Frost  as  a  wooer  of  maidens,' 
are  highly  picturesque  aitd  easily  unravelled, 
and  involve  a  certain  moral  lesson.  The  geo- 
graphical legends  of  the  metamorphosis  into 
rivers  of  Dnieper,  Volga,  and  Dvina,  are  highly 
curious.  A  story  resembling  'Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,'  or  a  combination  of  the  '  Leaven- 
tree'  myth  with  the  legendary  cunning  of  the 
Fox,  the  ■  Rip-van- Winkle'  l^end,  numerous 
ghost  stories  and  vampire  horrors,  and  a  vast 
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tiona  of  these  stories  occupy  some  chapters. 
The  volume  contains  material  enough  to  make 
a  hundred  Christmas  books,  at  the  reading  of 
which  the  eyes  of  our  young  people  would  be- 
wide  as  saucers.  Ur.  Ralston  also  has 
lulated  and  classified  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to 
compare  Teutonic  or  Celtic  legend  with  that 
due  to  Sclavonian  sources, 
Oiford  and  Cambridge:  their  College*,  Mem- 

oriea,  and  Atiociation*.     By  the  Rev.  Fbed- 

BRicE  Arnold,  B.  A.,  with  Engravings  by  Mr. 

Edward    Whympeb,     F.R.Q.S.      Religious 

Tract  Society. 

Thi.^  is  a  useful  a?  well  as  an  interesting  and 
ornamental  book.  Now  that  the  universities 
have  become  really  national  institutions,  every 
class  of  society  has  an  interest  in  them,  and 
will  send  to  them  its  representatives,  A  cheap, 
elegant,  and  popular  description  of  the  colleges 
of  each,  with  plentiful  illustrations,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  university  system,  re- 
ligious life  in  each  university,  and  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  sites  and  scones  in 
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each  town,  was  e.  desidBrotuoi.  Mr.  Arnold 
writes  in  a  thoroughly  oatholic  spirit  Al- 
though he  does  not  mention  Nonconforming 
Churches  as  forming;  any  part  of  the  religiouR 
life  of  Oxford  or  Csmhridge,  he  renJers  full 
justice  to  their  Puritan  names  and  associstiona. 
There  is,  in  truth.but  little  to  be  said  about  Non- 
conformist religion  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
BO  far  an  just  now  it  is  represented  by  build- 
ings; but  Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall 
are  names  in  connection  with  Cambridge  of 
note  enough  in  sacred  literature  and  oratory  to 
have  deserved  a  rocognitioa  Happily,  Cam- 
bridge Nonconformity  has  rolled  away  the  re- 
proach of  its  umvorthy  buildingH.  In  the  new 
Congregational  Church,  now  nearly  completed, 
it  has  no  cause  for  shame.  When  will  Oxford 
Nonconformists  follow  the  example?  It  is  an 
unEpealfabte  cause  for  r^ret  that  Nonconform- 
ist students  at  the  universities  should  have  not 
only  Ihcir  principles  to  maintain,  but  the  dis- 
credit of  some  of  the  worst  church  buildings 
in  England,  the  population  of  the  tvvo  places 
being  taken  into  account.  We  very  heartily 
commend  Mr.  Arnold's  interesting  and  elegant 
volume  with  its  capital  illustrations. 

Tbf  'French  Tlumoriat*,  from  the  Tad/th  to  the 
NineUenth  Century.  By  Wai.tkb  Besant, 
M.A.  Richard  Bentley  and  Song. 
Mr.  Bcsant  is  an  indefatigable  plodder  among 
the  liternry  dust  of  earlier  French  literature, 
and  hia  industry  is  rewarded  by  frequent  finds 
of  interesting  material.  This,  with  ingenuity 
and  skill,  he  works  up  into  his  biographical  or 
literary  structure.  He  is  essentially  a  literary 
antiquarian,  rather  than  historian  or  critic,  and 
Eometimes  is  guilty  of  the  proverbial  dryness 
of  hie  order.  But  his  essays  on  the  whole  are 
interesting  as  well  as  informing.  Incident,  al- 
lusion, and  quotation  are  gathered  from  a  wide 
field  of  reading,  the  poetical  quotations  being 
rendered  into  English  with  much  skill,  although 
he  lacks  the  literary  power  and  elevation  which 
in  hia  analogous  volume  on  the  '  Renaissance' 
Mr.  Walter  Pater  has  so  remarkably  shown. 

After  a  short  chapter  on  the  Chanson,  Hr. 
Besant  devotes  eighteen  chapters  to  as  many 
writers,  beginning  with  Rulebeuf,  the  Trouv^re 
of  the  tliirteenth  century,  and  ending  with  Ber- 
angcr.  Clement  Marot  is  omitted,  together 
with  the  humorists  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
because  they  were  discussed  in  a  previous  work 
on  early  French  poetry.  Voltaire  is  omitted, 
simply  because  adequate  space  for  treating  him 
could  not  he  found  in  a  Kingle  volume.  It 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  useless  in  a  notice 
like  this  to  flit  from  paper  to  paper,  and  attempt 
a  characterization  or  each  in  a  sentence.  We 
must  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  B  book 
which,  with  adequate  learning  and  skill  treats 
of  the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose.'  Rabelais,  Mod- 
lAigne,  Regoier,  Scarron,  Boileau,  Im  Fontaine, 
Moli^re,  Rcgnard,  and  Beaumarchais,  must 
necessarily  be  rich  in  literary  interest  To 
literary  students,  the  chapters  on  more  obscure 
men  like  Rutebeuf  will  be  eveq  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  When  one  thinks  of  the- 
genius  for  keen,  polished,  and  audacious  satire, 
in  which  the  French  have  always  been  go  pre- 
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eminent,  of  the  persistence  of  its  type,  from 
century  to  century,  of  the  largo  clement  of 
classical  literature  which  it  constitutes,  and  of 
the  important  part,  poliiical  and  sodal,  which 
it  has  played  in  French  history,  one  must  fed 
tliat  Mr.  Besant  has  laid  English  readers  under 
a  great  obligation  by  thu^  putting  into  their 
hands  a  series  of  sketches,  which  will  give  them 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  main  points  of 
this  peculiar  domain,  and  enable  a  just  judg- 
ment of  the  authors  of  some  of  the  imsler- 
pieceB  of  French  literature. 
The  PeruxU  of  the  HUtory  of  F>iJ/!i»h  Litem 
ture  in  Slxtehei ;  followed  by  a  Third  Newly 
AugmoTitod  Edition  of  F.  M.  Cowan's  Chro- 
nolt^ical  Critical  Table  of  English  Literalnre. 
Amsterdam:  P.  N.  van  Kampen. 
Mr.  Cowan's  method  is  rapidly  and  broadly 
to  sketch  successive  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture, pointing  out  thoirgeneral  characteristics; 
and  to  append  to  the  sketch  of  each  period  a 
chronological  list  of  its  principal  writers,  and  of 
the  chief  works  of  each,  with  short  critical 
notes ;  primary  works  being  distinguished 
from  secondary  by  a  difference  of  type.  The 
writers  arc  arranged  numerically,  to  onablcref- 
erence  from  the  general  sketch.  The  result  is 
a  very  userul  manual,  differing  in  some  respects 
from  onj  other  of  its  class.  As  might  be  ci- 
pected,  it  is  not  perfect.  Singular  omissions 
occur,  and  names  like  those  of  Deans  Mitraan 
and  Stanley,  and  Edward  A.  Freeman  are  put 
OS  subordinate,  while  all  the  honours  of  special 
type  and  characterization  are  done  to  Sir  Arch- 
ibald Alison  and  W.  II.  Dixon.  The  work  is 
an  outline  map  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, which  will  he  very  convenient  tostudentv 
As  an  English  book  from  the  Dutch  press,  it  Is 
singularly  free  from  typographical  errors. 
Eiiay*.    By  Joan  Foster,     Religious  Tract 

An  elegant  and  cheap  edition  of  the  celebrat- 
ed volume  of  '  Essays '  which,  on  its  first  pnb- 
lication,  gave  Mr.  Foster  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  roost  original  and  vigorous  thinkers 


Scries,'  is  appended.  Wo  arc  pflad  Ic 
see  such  a  book  in  the  Tract  Society's  lihL 
Foster  Is  a  fine  tonic  alter  a  course  ofordinarv 
religious  literature.  ' 


Messrs.  Uodder  and  Stougbton  have  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  The  Dying  Saoiour  and 
the  Gipsy  Qirl,  and  ether  SCoriei.  By  Mask 
Hall  (nee  Sibhbb),  originally  published  under 
the  much  more  distinctive  title  '  Sermons  from 
the  Studio ; '  half  a  dozen  as  graceful  and 
charming  art-stories  as  recent  years  have  qeeu. 
A  writer  who  can  do  so  well  should  surely  do 
more ;  and  of  Bony  HamU  and  Patient  Jlearlt, 
a  very  touching  story  of  a  poor  blind  Drosden 
boy,  restored  to  sight  by  an  operation  ior 
cataract,  performed  by  a  kind  physiciaii,  and 
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of  tbo  faith  and  love  of  his  widened  mother 
■nd  little  nster.  —  Cobtmbu» ;  a  llittorical 
Play.  In  Ave  acts.  By  Edward  Robe.  Ef- 
fin^am  Wilson.)  Although  the  copy  of  this 
play  Kent  to  us  is  marked  '  Acting  Edition,' 
wo  hsrdly  can  think  it  likely  to  have  success 
upon  the  stage — it  \a  too  uniformly  BOmbre 
and  stately.  It  is  a  dramatic  poem,  of  con- 
niderable  merit.  The  characters  of  Columbus 
and  his  son  Di^o  are  well  conceived  and  ren- 
dered, as  are  BeatricB  and  Maria,  whom  thej 
respectively  lo»e  ;  and  the  pride,  jealousy,  and 
unscrupulousness  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and 
tbe  nobles  of  Ferdinand's  court    There  is  real 

Kathos  in  the  closing  scenes  which  depict  Co- 
imbus  seat  home,  boimd,  and  his  death,  with 
his  heart  broken  Beatrice  in  his  arms.  Mr. 
Rose  is  capable  of  rising  worthily  to  a  great 
dramatic  situation ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
crjsis  of  the  mutiny,  just  when  land  is  dis- 
covered, and  in  the  noble  soliloquy  of  Colum- 
bus, on  his  discovery. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  have  added  to  their  series  of  Ameri- 
can authors  Mrs.  Whitney's  Oayviorthyt,  one 
of  the  best  of  recent  American  stories,  and 
William  Carleton's  Farm  Mllmh.  The  latter 
are  new  to  us — they  seem  to  be  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  farm  life,  and  are  cIcTer  and  telling 
in  versification.  One  or  two  of  them,  Belty 
and  I  are  Out,  and  Uoio  BeUy  and  I  Made  up, 
.  may  clairii  to  be  something  more,  and  should 
win  popular  favour.  There  is,  too,  a  good 
deal  of  rich  humour  in  Unde  Sammy.  Tbe 
■  liallads  are  decidedly  clever. — Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder  have  published  a  neat  pocket  edition, 
in  good  type,  of  Thackeray's  Four  Oeorget. 
It  has  tempted  ua  again  to  read  one  or  two  of 
the  lectures.  We  are  glad  that  their  manly, 
scathing,  kindly  characterization,  and  sympa- 
thies ebould  i^in  ippeal  to  general  readers. 
Few  books  do  more  to  purify  the  moral  atmo- 
pphcTO  of  history.— ^ftf(  DraUa  Wife.  By 
John  Sackders.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
Tbe  success  of  Mr.  Saunders'  subsequent 
novels,  especially  '  Hirrell,'  has  drawn 
.  tlon  again  to  hia  first  production. 
clever  and  touching  tale  of  the  lower  grades  of 
Lancoeiiire  life.  It  arrested  critical  attention 
on  its  first  publication,  but  it  needed  '  Hirrell 
lo  recall  and  fli  it  It  will  probably  maintain 
its  place,  as  both  in  feeling  and  construction  it 
is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  its  class.  It  ap- 
pears now  as  a  volume  of  Messrs.  King's  pop- 
ular fiction. — TheBrotJiera  Rantzau,  a  b'torynf 
Ihe  Votyis.  By  MM.  Ekckkakn-Chatbiah 
'Sampson  Low),  appears  in  a  cheap  edition. 
Its  charming  delineation  of  still  life  in  an 
Alsatian  mountain  village  is  most  perfect,  and 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  battle  pieces  of 
the  same  authors.  —  Oairiel  Dmrer.  By  Oli- 
VBB  Madoi  Bbown.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Brown  possesses  considerable  descripti 
powers,  but  he  is  very  deficient  in  dramatic 
representation.  He  tells  the  story,  describing 
the  way  in  which  the  dramatis  perionm  move 
and  feel — but  they  are  scarcely  ever  permitted 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  dialogue.  The  story 
is  almost  morbid  in  its  gloomy  anatomy.  Ga- 
briel Denver,  an  Australian  settler,  of  lacitiun 
'  ways,   Is  persistently  wooed    by  bis  cousin 
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Deborah,  a  hard  angular  woman,  to  whom  he 
is  under  pecuniary  obligation.  In  an  evil 
moment  he  promises  her  that  if  she  should  be 
of  the  same  mind  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  will 
marry  her.  Two  or  three  months  before  the 
year  expires  bo  starts  for  England,  to  take 
possession  of  a  fortune,  which,  by  the  intes- 
tacy of  a  distant  relative,  he  unexpectedly  in- 
herits. Deborah  insists  upon  accompanying 
him.  He  falls  passionately  in  love  with  Laura, 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  a  fellow-passenger ; 
and  his  love  is  reciprocated.  The  development 
of  this  passion,  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  a  long  voyage,  and  under  the  watchful  jeal- 
ousy of  Deborah,  is  described  with  a  minute 
anatomy ;  as  is  the  burning  ship  to  which  De- 
borah has  set  fire,  and  the  four  days'  exposure 
of  the  three  in  a  boat,  the  only  survivors,  and 
their  agony  from  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  a 
book  of  horrors,  but  described  with  a  good 
deal  of  Ed2ar  Poe  like  power.— Jfarjnref  and 
EUiabeth^  a  Story  of  the  Sea.  Br  Katbbinb 
AUNDEBa.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  A  little 
confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story  mars 
the  efiectiveness  of  a  well- conceived  and  well- 
written  tale,  intended  to  set  forth  tbe  moral 
power  of  ministering  p\tj  and  womanly  sym- 
pathy, The  incident  of  Margaret's  Sight  on 
her  wedding  day  is  not  very  natural ;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  and  dramatic  power  in 
the  working  out  of  the  pitying  and  faithful 
love  of  Elizabeth.  The  discovery  of  her  hus- 
band by  Hector  Brotvoe  would  occur  only  in  a 
novel ;  but  the  improbability  ot  incident  is 
condoned  by  the  pure  and  tender  feeling  which 
imbues  the  whole,  and  by  the  literary  skill  and 
beauty  of  its  style. — AUegoriea  and  Tales.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Edward  Hevoatb,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  delicate 
feeling  and  graceful  fancy  in  these  papers; 
some  of  them  are  short  fables;  others,  '  Anima,' 
for  instance,  thinly  disguised  sermons  ;  all  are 
true  and  tender  in  religious  feeling,  and  none 
of  them  exceed  three  or  four  pages  in  length. 
— My  Lady  Ludlow,  and  other  Tales  ;  included 
in  'Round  the  Sofa.'  By  Mrs.  Gabkbll. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  publishers  have 
done  well  in  substituting  for  the  new  volume 
of  their  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works 
the  title  of  the  first  story  for  that  of  the  fancy 
framework  under  which  these  half  dozen  tales 
were  originally  published.  It  is  longer  than 
all  the  rest  put  together,  and  is  a  very  charm- 
ing novelette. — Hike  Home;  the  Bushranger 
of  Fiin  BUmeris  Land.  By  Jambs  Bokwick, 
F.R.G.S.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Cu.)  A  story 
founded  upon  facts,  and  illustrating  tho  social 
state  of  Van  Diemon's  Land  half  a  century  ago. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
way,  the  author  relying  mainly  on  the  interest 
of  the  incident  Tho  want  of  continuity  in 
the  account  of  the  bushranger's  end  alone  pre- 
vents its  being,  a  scene  of  great  excitement. 
Leila  fhould  have  killed  him.  Mr.  Bonwick 
may  have  narrated  the  fact",  but  tho  art  suffers. 
— Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons  have  added  to 
their  '  Bohu's  Libraries'  some  interesting  and 
important  volumes.  CunBeriaCiona  of  Qoethe 
with  Echermana  and  Boret.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  John  Oxbhfobd.    Only  Bos- 
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welt's  Johnson  can  compare  in  interest  with 
Eckermann's  fascinating  work.  As  Goethe's 
sccrciary,  he  was  his  constant  companion  and 
literary  associate  from  1S24  until  his  death  in 
18S2.  Mr.  Oxenford's  English  edition  has 
the  advantage  over  the  German  original,  that 
it  incorporates  in  proper  chronological  order 
Eckemiann's  third  or  supplemental  volume. 
This  very  charminj;  book  is  now  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  readers. — T/iePotmi  of  Schiller. 
Translated  by  Edoar  A.  Bowbino.  Second 
edition,  revised.  Mr.  Bowring's  translations 
were  publi-hed  twenty  ^cars  ago,  and  at  once 
won  attention  as  a  spirited  and  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  great  lyrical  poet.  The  present 
edition  is  carefully  revised,  and  minor  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies  are  corrected.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  rendering  of  some  of  the 
lyrics,  the  '  Lay  of  the  Bell  for  instance,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Lytton's.  Some  of  the 
rhythms  halt,  and  some  of  the  rhymes  are 
dissonant,  e.g.  'misnomer'  and  'diploma,'  p. 
827.  Like  Goethe,  Schiller  will  be  translated 
again  and  again. — Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Sect*.  By  Aqnes  Strickland.  Two  Vols. 
The  life  of  iiary  originally  formed  part  of  the 
'Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland.'  It  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  here  therefore 
reprinted  in  a  cheap  form,  uniform  with  the 
'Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.'  The  merit 
of  picturesque  and  fascinating  narrative  can- 
not be  denied  to  Miss  Strickland,  but  her  Tory 
prejudices  arc  so  strong  that  she  can  be  ro- 
earded  only  as  one  of  the  special  pleaders  of 
history.  She  sees  only  one  side,  cites  only 
one  class  of  evidence.  No  pretence  of  judicial 
inquiry  is  made.  Mary  is,  of  course,  a  rbjal 
Baint.  The  evidence  to  the  contrary  adduced 
by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Burton  will,  however, 
with  candid  minds,  be  deemed  overwhelming. 
Still  Miss  Strickland  has  recent  writers,  such 
as  Mr.  Ilosack  and  Professor  Petit,  on  her 
aide.  Her  c'haractcr  is  one  of  the  permanent 
controversies  of  history.  ,  We  should  not, 
however,  wish  our  own  children  to  receive  les- 
sons in  history  from  Miss  Strickland.— ffiffy'* 
Sital:  A  Story.  By  Svdsbt  Mosttn.  Throe 
vols.  (Samuel  Tinsley).  This  story  strength- 
ens into  a  firmer  tone  and  greater  interest 
than  its  beginning  promises.  It  opens  very 
lackadaisically,  and  throughout,  never  gets 
free  from  a  somewhat  puling  sentimental  ism. 
One  does,  however,  get  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  heroine.  Poor  Lily  is  the  wife  of  a 
drunken  husband,  whose  brutality  drives  her 
to  the  point  of  suicide.  He  leaves  her,  and 
after  a  period  of  pui^tory  with  a  hard  spin- 
ster aunt,  she  escapes  under  her  maiden  name 
into  the  first  heaven  of  governess  life.  Mean- 
while her  husband  dice  in  Australia.  Engaged 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maudesley  as  governess  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  she  unconsciously  becomes 
the  rival  of  Kitty  the  oldest,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, it  is  understood,  to  her  old  playmate  Mr. 
Rodney.  Mr,  Rodney  doesnot  see  it,  especially 
after  he  has  seen  Lily,  whom,  after  an  explana- 
tion withSir  Thomas,  he  marries.  Kitty,  full  of 
deadly  hate,  plans  a  malignant  and  mean  re- 
venge which  she  somewhat  clumsily  executes ; 
the  chief  misery,  however,  comes  from  a  mis- 
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taken  identity.     The  novel  is  a  weak  one,  and 
one  iH  forced  to  skip  the  sentiment ;  but  we  do 

Eit  thoroughly  interested  in  the  fate  of  Door 
ily,  and  are  glad  to  le,ive  her  in  the  third  nea- 
vcn  of  perfect  witelv  bliss, — Heatltergate.  Two 
Vols,  (Henry  S.  king  and  Co.)  '  ITeather- 
gate '  is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  chronicle 
The  interest  is  distributed  over  too  many 
characters,  and  it  needs  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
story  especially,  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
their  respective  belongings.  Some  half  dozen 
love  stones,  marriages,  and  deaths  occur  in  the 
stury~— our  interest  being  claimed  by  another 
as  one  drops  ;  and  its  personages  are  distriboled 
over  the  earth.  This  artistic  defect  in  construc- 
tion, and  a  certain  outsideness  of  looking  at 
things  which  is  the  result  of  it,  greatly  impairs 
the  excellence  of  a  well-written  book.  The 
scene  is  the  Eastern  Highlands,  and  the  time. 
the  American  War,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  strength  of  the  story  is  its  local 
colouring  and  its  well  executed  contrasts  of 
character,  to  which  some  interest  is  given  by 
the  delineation  of  an  Episcopal  minister  and 
circle  in  the  midst  of  Scottisli  Presbyterian  ism. 
The  Aberdonian  dialect  is  plentifully  intro- 
duced, and  will  be  exciWng  enough  to  Scotch- 
men. A  good  deal  of  shrewd  Scotch  good 
sense  is  introduced  under  cover  of  it.  especially 
in  the  mouth  or  Jemima  Clavers.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine piece  of  work,  and  is  worth  reading,  its 
structural  defects  notwithstanding. — In  tht 
Tele  of  Wight.  A  Novel.  Two  Vols.  (Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.)  There  is  not  much  to  be 
said  of  this  story.  It  has  neither  strength, 
depth,  nor  brilliancy.  It  is  a  mechanical  nar- 
rative of  numerous  fallings  in  love— often  ab- 
ruptly— and  without  any  delineation  of  under- 
lying processes.  The  contrast  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Gilbert,  is  fairly  maintained. 
Gilbert,  a  fickle,  bardsome,  brilliant  soldier, 
falls  in  love  with  Elsie,  who  is  engaged,  but 
without  n|uch  affection  on  her  part,  to  his 
elder  brother  Henry,  a  clergyman.  Henry 
discovers  their  mutual  passion,  and  releases 
her;  but  Gilbert  falls  in  love,  and  makes  an 
offer  to  Maud  Fortescue  while  engaged  to 
Elsie.  Maud  rejects  him,  and  at  the  very  time 
he  receives  a  telegram  to  say  that  she  is  dying 
from  a  fall  from  her  horse.  Henry  afterwardi 
marries  Elsie's  sister,  and  facile  Gilbert  mar- 
ries his  cousin  Mira.  That  is  all.  and  the  tell- 
ing is  vary  pooT.  —  Only  a  ButUrfly.  By 
Georoiana  M.  Craik,  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co,)  This  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  study  of 
character,  Hilda,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  goes  to 
reside  for  twelve  months  with  Mrs.  Eve  and 
her  grjvB  literary  son  Michael,  a  man  of  five 
and  thirty.  The  study  exhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  a  passionate  feelingfor  Michael  in  Hilt^ 
There  is  literally  no  incident  The  psychologi- 
cal exhibition  of  her  character,  and  the  growth 
of  her  feeling,  which  is  the  entire  aim  of  the 
writer,  is  cleverly  done,  showing  how  in  her 
butterfly  nature  dislike  rapidly  changes  into 
affection,  interest  into  passion,  which  seems  as 
if  it  would  break  the  little  heart  she  has. 
Twelve  months  after  her  departure,  as  half  a 
dozen  lines  inform  us,  she  has  lost  her  grief 
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&nd  her  love,  and  is  married  to  Eome  one  else, 
rt  is  a  curious  study  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
womanhood. — The  Ueir  of  Redde»mont.  A 
Novel.  Three  Volumes.  (Samtiol  Tinsley.) 
This  novel  is  altogether  free  from  pretence, 
although  it  is  somewhst  Gensational,  and  It 
hsH  not  much  power.  It  is  u  piece  of  compli- 
cate ingenuity,  put  together  with  skill,  and  de- 
reloped  entirely  by  its  incidents.  The  writer 
has  but  little  drsmalic  faculty,  the  various 
characters  converse  very  much  in  the  same 
style.  The  chief  interest  gathers  round  the 
mjKterioua  Jesuit,  whilo  the  chief  incident  is 
connected  with  his  brother  William.  The  cha- 
racter of  Father  Walter  is  well  Eustained,  that 
of  Old  Mattie  is  somewhat  too  ethereatized, 
'  while  that  of  Mrs.  Reddesmont  collapses  alto- 
gether. Those  who  road  novels  for  their  inci- 
dent will  get  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Wil- 
\\axa.^GBlden  Grain.  By  B.  L.  Fahjeon. 
(Tinaley  Brothers.)  Among  Christmas  num- 
bers Mr.  Farjcon's  little  talo  deserves  special 
mention,  for  its  tender  human  sympathy  '' 
misery,  even  when  it  passes  into  sin,  an< 
delicate  discriminations  between  the  evil  of 
brutal  debasement,  and  the  evil  of  ignorance 
and  hard  circumstance.  Few  hving  nritors 
know  the  lower  classes  so  well,  or  can  d 
Ihem  so  graphically  and  pathetically. 
Farjeon  keeps  hold  of  our  syropaUiies  by 
never  letting  go  the  bright  thread  of  sentiment, 
poetry,  and  virtue  which  is  wrought  Into  the 
lowliest  and  almost  the  worst  life.  The  author 
of  '  Joshua  Marvel '  is  a  preacher  of  the  bro- 
therhood of  rich  and  poor,  more  powerful, 
graphic,  and  tender  than  any  other  since  Dick- 
ens.— Lyrie»  of  Lovt.  From  Shatetpmre  to 
TennytoTt,  Selected  and  arraneed,  with  Notes, 
by  W.  Davenport  Akams.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.) — Englitk  Sonnet ».  A  Selection. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.  Two  charming  and 
scholarly  pocket  volumes  of  poetry,  exquisitely 
printed,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles.  Both  editors  anno- 
tate their  pieces  just  sufficiently  for  Informa- 
tion. Perhaps  in  both  volumes  some  pieces 
are  included  scarcely  worth  preserving,  but 
each  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  very  choice. — 
Arlon  Orange,  and  a  Chriatmat  Legend.  By 
William  Alfred  Gibbs,  Author  of  'The  Story 
of  a  Life,'  'Harold  Erie,'  &c.  (Provost  and 
Co.)  'The  artist's  edition'  of  this  poem  is  a 
work  of  wonderasfaras  the  printer  and  binder 
have  been  concerned  in  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
enjoy  yet  greater  distinction  from  the  profuse 
illustration  to  which  it  is  destined.  The  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Qibbs  is  obviously  noble,  and  he 
shows  in  the  successive  cantos  of  this  metrical 
novel,  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  honest  work, 
the  sustaining  force  of  a  true  and  pure  love, 
and  (he  victory  of  faith.  He  bogs  his  critics 
not  to  tell  his  story,  however  harshly  they  may 
judge  his  poetical  demerits.  We  will  not  de- 
prive the  readers  of  the  poem  of  any  pleasure 
that  they  may  derive  from  the  suspense.  We 
admire  some  of  the  lyrical  pieces  introduced 
into  the  murative  exceedingly. 
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Religiout  TTiought  in  England,  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  end  of  the  last  Century;  a 
Gontribulion  to  the  History  of  TAeology. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hcnt,  M.A.  Volume 
llL     Strahan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hunt's  third  volume  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  instructive  and  fascinating  of  the  en- 
tire work.  He  has  brought  this  magntim  opun. 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  manner  which  does  him 
great  credit.  The  industry,  patience,  and  Im- 
partiality with  which  the  difficult  task  has  been 
pursued  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised.  It 
.  would  bo  wonderful  if  he  did  not  ofTend  sus- 
ceptibilities on  every  side.  Every  section  of 
Christian  theology  and  ecclesiastical  proclivity 
must  be  content  to  see  the  idol  of  its  literary 
reverence  stripped  hereof  all  associated  charms 
and  set  naked  in  this  pantheon  side  by  side 
with  some  redoubtable  rival.  But  on  scarcely 
a  single  occasion  does  the  author  speak  hisown 
mind.  The  controversy  is  carried  on,  if  not  in 
the  words  of  Ihe  writers  whom  he  reviews,  yet 
in  fair  epitomes  of  their  ideas.  The  distinct 
voice,  (he  sum  total  which  any  particular  di- 
vine contributed  to  the  thought  of  his  age  of- 
ten looks  ludicrously  small,  compared  with  the 
greatness  of  the  name  and  influence  with 
which  be  is  credited.  Some,  Bishop  Wilson, 
for  instance,  and  William  Law,  who  have  filled 
a  large  space  in  human  reverence,  are  consider- 
ably plucked  ;  others  whose  direct  influence  on 
later  controversies  has  been  comparatively  lost 
sight  of,  rise  up  from  obscurity  in  virtue  of 
their  influence  on  succeeding  literature,  as  the 
works  of  Conyers  Middleton  and  Thomas  Mor- 
gan. It  would  be  unfair  to  our  author  to  sup- 
pose that  he  docs  more  than  attempt  to  present 
an  outline  of  religious  thought.  The  reader 
ought  not  to  expect  from  him  a  history  of  the 
religion  of  England  during  these  centuries.  In 
such  a  review,  it  would  have  been  imperative 
to  have  ite'ighed  sentiments  and  the  results  of 
controversies  and  personal  influence,  and  the 
following  of  men  of  mark  as  well  as  the  euect 
on  the  life  of  multitudes  of  current  or  contested 
ideas.  Here,  however,  we  are  rather  walking 
through  a  gallery  of  sculptiire  and  of  monu- 
mental effigies,  which  give  us  little  notion  of 
the  roaring  tide  of  human  life  from  which  (hey 
are  little  more  than  the  cold  and  crystallized 
precipitate.  What  we  said  in  noticing  the  se- 
cond volume,  we  are  disposed  to  repeat  on  re- 
viewing the  third,  that  the  author  can  scarcely 
conceal  his  special  sympathy  with  the  Deists. 
Extraordinary  space  was  devoted  to  them  in 
the  second  volume,  and  scarcely  less  is  afforded 
them  in  this.  He  is  frequeritly  and  almost  sly- 
ly iusisiing  on  their  '  triumph,  and  on  the  ad- 
option of  their  mwn  principles  by  the  '  noisy 
boasters,'  who  claimed  to  be  the  apologists  of 
Revelation.  Still  we  frankly  admit  (he  clear- 
ness, fulness,  and  candour  with  which  the 
arguments  of  Butler  and  Clarke  are  marshalled. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  a  better  eiptf- 
sition  of  the  immortal  'Analogy,'  or  a  more 
succinct  account  of  the  'demonstration'  of 
Clarke,  than  those  which  our  author  has  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  bis  work.    There  is 
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some  truth  in  the  allegation  thnt  Butler  in  9. 
side  js^ue  declared  that  virtue,  tbat  'conduct' 
was  the  principal  part  of  Christianity,  that  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life  were  the  uni- 
Tersal  conditiona  of  salvation,  apart,  that  is, 
front  any  doctrinal  orthodoxy  or  even  Christian 
faith.  But  Ur.  Iluat  appears  to  charge  Butler 
with  inconsistency  in  Bubsequently  laying  such 
Btrcss  on  the  facts  of  the  Christian  dispcnsa- 
tioD  as  to  imply  that  these  were  in  fact  the 
principal  part,  flio  differentia  of  Christianity. 
But  the  word  Christianity  b  used  by  Butler  in 
two  different  senses,  as  the  end  which  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  produce,  and  as  the  intellec- 
tual process  by  which  that  very  end  b  more 
surely  secured. 

The  lists  and  brief  expositions  of  the  Boyle 
and  Bampton  Lectures  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  form  a  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  volume ;  but  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  found  in  the  concluding  chapter,  which  is 
written  with  a  singularly  firm  and  masterly 
hand.  There  are  numerous  passages  which 
we  bhould  gladly  insert,  which  set  forth  the  il- 
Ic^'cal  position  of  the  High  Church  party  with 
singular  felicity.  Such  as,  'they  introduced 
the  germ  of  a  doctrine  concerning  the  Church 
which  carried  in  its  bosom  destruction  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
theory  of  a  visible  Church  with  autliority  was 
not  tenable  by  those  who  rejected  the  authori- 
ty of  the  only  Church  which  has  anything  like 
a  claim  to  be  the  one  society  which  Christ  Him- 
self established.  The  High  Churchman  is  il- 
logical, and  that  alone  has  saved  him  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  inverted  the  Catholic 
ttieory.  Instead  of  accepting  a  church  which 
presented  itself  as  a  united  society,  he  went  in 
search  of  a  succession  of  bishops,  which,  even 
if  proved,  did  not  give  the  unity  nor  certainty 
of  faith  for  preserving  which,  according  to  Ire- 
nieus  and  Tertulllnn,  that  succession  was  ap- 
pointed. The  true  Church  could  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  but  a  succession  of  bishops 
could  not  make  a  true  church,'  p.  3G9.  Else- 
where he  says, '  The  desire  for  a  visible  church 
with  authority  seems  to  be  a  craving  which  no 
logic  can  annihilate.'  '  Its  existence  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland  is  mainly  due  to  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  sects,  and  these  have  been  able 
to  throw  it  off  chiefly  through  seeir^g  how  un- 
tenablo  it  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
through  the  consciousness  that  with  themselves 
it  would  be  less  tenable  still.'  It  might  be 
more  Just  to  sa^  that  they  hold  the  conception 
incompatible  with  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
the  somewhat  whimsical  association  of  the 
Deists  with  the  Uethodists  in  this  common  re- 
pudiation or  independence  of  the  external  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  we  are  a  little  surprised 
that  he  docs  not  make  reference  to  the  strong 
languigo  held  by  the  Westminster  As^embty 
that  'our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in 
our  hearts.  Mr.  Hunt  does  refer  to  Halybur- 
Uta'e  reply  to  Lord  Herbert,  but  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  elatiorale  treatise,  in  which  that 
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writer  utterly  repudiated  the  external  evidencos 
of  the  faith  for  the  direct  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit  to  their  Divina  reality.  The  writer 
of  these  volumes  justly  oska  for  a  reversion  ot 
the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  religious 
tiiougbt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we 
think  he  has  supplied  ample  evidence  of  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  struggles,  and  of  the 
victories  it  has  obtained.  The  volumes  are  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  disi>assionBte  and  cal- 
culated criticism,  of  self-acting,  impartial  con- 
troversy. 

TheHUIoryqf  Jetut  «f  Natara,  eonn-lered  ia 
ilt  eonneetion  aitk  the  NalionnX  Life  of  ft- 
rnel  and  related  in  detail.  By  Dr.  Thbodosb 
Ebim.  Translated  from  the  German.  ToL 
T.  Williams  and  Norgate. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  theological  li- 
brary, to  be  selected  by  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men, belonging  as  a  rule  to  more  advanced 
schools  of  thought,  repr&iented  by  the  names 
of  Dr.  TuUoch,  Mr.  Jowett,  Dean  Stanley, 
James  Martineau,  S.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Pictoo. 
According  to  the  prospectus  it  will  furnish  to 
English  readers  tbo  best  results  of  recent  theo- 
logical investigations  on  the  Continent,  without 
reference  to  doctrinal  considerations.  It  is 
projected  on  the  avowed  ground  that  Clarke's 
Foreign  Theological  Library  is  too  much  re- 
stricted to  authors  of  a  more  conservative  cast 
of  thought.  The  school  to  be  represented  is 
indicat«d  by  the  names  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  F. 
C.  Bauer,  Zeller,  Rothe,  Keim,  Scbrader,  Hitus- 
rath,  Noldeke,  etc.  Tlio  works  selected  to 
commence  witli  ore  Bauer's  '  Paul,  hiri  Life  and 
Works ;'  Bauer's  '  Christianity  and  the  Church 
in  the  First  three  Centuries;'  Zeller's  '  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;'  Ewald's  '  PropheU  ol  the  Old 
Testament;'  Kuenen's' The  Religion  of  Israel;' 
and  Keim's  '  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazura.'  To 
those  capable  of  using  them  a  luiowledgc  of 
works  such  as  are  proposed  will  be  of  great 
service;  the  evil  is  that  so  many  are  not  quali- 
fied eiUier  by  general  scholarship  or  sound 
judgment,  but  are  led  «way  as  by  a  new  reve- 
lation by  any  work  that  professes  liberalism 
beyond  that  of  the  orthodox  writerswith  whom 
they  have  been  familiar.'  There  Is,  however, 
no  help  for  It,  men  cannot  be  saved  by  being 
sequestrated  ;  and  as  it  is  better  for  men  gene- 
rally to  be  perfected  by  temptation — even 
though  some  perish  in  the  t«sting — soil  is  bet- 
ter for  truth  that  all  tests  of  schoUrship  and 
theory  should  be  applied  to  it 

We  strongly  object,  however,  to  the  assump- 
tion in  the  prospectus  and  In  Dr.  Keim's  some- 
what self-complacent  preface  that  freedom  and 
intelligence  are  the  exclusive  possession  of 
those  who  break  away  from  the  conclusions  of 
orthodox  belief.  U  is  an  unpardonable  arro- 
pncc  as  well  as  a  contradiction  of  fact  for  any 
class  of  thinkers  to  assume  that  they  alone  ore 
Independent,  and  are  'less  biassed  by  theologi- 
cal preposses.'iions.'  A  long  and  somewhat  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  various  schools  of 
thought  loads  us  to  the  very  strong  conclusion 
that  the  prepossessions  of  scepticism  against 
orthodoxy  are  far  stronger,  more  anrossonable 
and  bitter,  generally  speaking,  than  the  prepos- 
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session!^  of  orthodoxy  against  scepticism  :  one 
noed  only  read  the  periodical  literature  which 
eipresnes  its  critical  judgments  of  such  think- 
ers to  be  convinced  of  this.  It  is  to  them  sim- 
ply an  impossible  conception  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  abiiolute  freedom  men  should  reach  or- 
thodox conclusions ;  which  we  venture  to  say 
ie  simply  an  impertinence. 

Dr.  Eoim's  'Life  of  Jesus,'  the  introductory 
Tolume  of  which  is  before  us,  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable ability.  It  is  fair  in  its  judgments, 
and  moderate  in  lis  concIusionB,  and  is  alto- 
gether free  from  the  extrayagances  and  iatoler- 
anceof  works  like  those  of  Strauss  and  Schen- 
keL  Its  spirit  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
Neander,  although,  of  course,  not  according 
exactly  with  either.  The  present  volume  is 
■  almost  entirely  occupied  witii  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  information.  These 
are  classified  as — (1)  Pre-Christian  Sources, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  such  as  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
etc,  although  to  call  these  yM-Christian  sour- 
eesis  somewhatof  an  anachronism  ;  (2)  Chris- 
tian sources,  such  as  Patristic  nod  Apocryphal 
literature,  outride  the  New  Testament;  and 
the  witness  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  the 
four  Evangelists  within  it  The  characteristics 
and  authority  of  the  four  gospels  are  treated 
at  gTMt  length,  and  generally  in  a  candid  spir- 
it, although  to  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
we  should  demur.  Although  Dr.  Keim  con- 
tends for  the  Greek  original  of  Matthew  and 
its  preponderating  unity,  he  thinks  that '  essen- 
tially consistent  additions  were  made  to  the 
gospel  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
a  nealous  Jewish  Christian  contributor.'  This 
assumption  of  the  higher  criticisTO  thus  to  dis- 
criminate thecongruous  elements  of  an  ancient 
composition  has  been  carried  by  Ewald  to  the 
length  of  absurdity,  and  is,  we  renturo  to 
think,  at  the  risk  of  being  writ  down  ignorant, 
utterly  preposterous,  and  impossible.  Luke, 
Dr.  Keim  thinks,  was  'written  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;'  probably  about  the 
yearTO.  'The  new,  unhealthy,  and  perverted 
spirit  of  Ebionitism  and  of  dualism '  enters  into 
it,  the  writer  having  had  '  access  to  our  Mat- 
thew in  its  older  form — Matthew  without  the 
preliminary  history  and  later  additions.'  '  A 
Samaritan  source  is  also  very  obvious,'  Mark 
was  probably  written  about  the  year  100,  and 
certainly  not  by  John  Mark,  the  companion  of 
Peter.  Naturally  Dr.  Eeim  bends  his  chief 
strength  to  the  criticism  of  John.  His  general 
conception  of  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  a  noble 
and  s[Hrilual  one,  which  can  hardly,  wo  think, 
be  gainsaid,  and  his  general  ,characterizatiODs 
are  very  fine.  But  we  demur  to  his  conclusion 
that  the  book  was  written  about  110-120,  and 
that  the  apostle  John  was  not  its  author ;  but 
either  John  the  Presbyter,  or  some  anonymous 
writer,  who  '  made  an  artistic  use  of  the  apos- 
tle's name.'  The  data  upon  which  this  conclu- 
sion is  reached  seem  to  us  eminently  dogmatic 
and  unsatisfactory.  Neither  can  we  accept 
his  depreciations  of  the  historic  elements  in 
John  on  the  ground  of  the  subjective  idealism 
of  the  writer;  althoi^h  his  arguments  on  this 
poiul  are  far  more  plausible.  They  are,  how- 
ever, amenable  to  the  chai^  of  subjective 
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idealism,  which  i\p  brings  against  the  evange- 
list. Dr.  Kdm  has  not  yet  developed  his  dog- 
matic conceptions  of  Christ.  The  following 
sentence,  however,  indicates  at  the  Irast  an 
Arian  standpoint; — 'Jesus  has  by  no  means 
claimed  the  equality  with  Ood  which  the  gos- 
pel (of  John)  gives  him,  but  he  was  assured 
tbxt  he  was  one  with  Qod,  and  of  this  belief,  a 
later  school  of  thought,  in  order  to  avert  the 
later  separations  between  God  and  the  world, 
has  sought  to  find  the  roots  in  an  essential 
equality  between  Ood  and  Josus.  ...  He  by 
no  means  posseseod  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue 
from  the  first,  and  neither  at  the  beginning  nor 
end  was  he  all-knowing  and  all-mignty,  but  he 
was  the  marvellous  man  of  God,  with  exceed- 
ing and  divine  powers,  and  became,  when  be 
was  perfected,  the  exponent  of  the  extreme 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  purest  expression  of 
virtue  in  human  nature.' 

Some  chapters  on  the  ground  work  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  volume  also  contains,  in 
which  the  political  and  religious  state  of  the 
Jews  are  discussed  with  great  scholarship,  ori- 
ginality, and  breadth.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  translation  reads  very  smootJily,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  on  original 
vernaculor  work. 

Euayt,  Bibliral  and  Scclenattieal,  Jielatinff 
Ohiejlg  to  the  Authority  and  the  Interpreta- 
(iW  of  Holy  Senpture.  By  Rev.  Henrt 
BuKQESs,  LL.D.  Longmans.  1878. 
Dr.  Burgess  has  long  been  known  as  a  pa- 
tient and  teamed  explorer  in  theless  frequent- 
ed paths  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  learning. 
His  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  the  metrical 
homilies  of  St.  Ephrera  Syms,  and  of  the  fes- 
tul  letters  of  St.  Athanasius,  has  rendered  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
early  Christians  quite  accessible  to  the  English 
student.  Dr.  Burgess  has  for  many  years, 
with  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling,  conducted 
the  editorial  department  of  valued  contempora- 
ry journals,  and  has  contributed  to  their  pages 
essays  of  various  importance.  They  have 
been  characterized  by  sound  sense,  and  written 
in  a  spirit  which  would  not  allow  compromise 
either  with  the  evangelical  or  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition of  the  Churcn  of  England.  Many  of 
those  essays  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  might. 
read  with  eminent  advantage  the  paper  on  the 
'  Defects  of  Clerical  Education.'  The  essay  on 
'The  Literature  of  the  Song  of  Songs'  gives 
the  results  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  elaborate  Intro- 
duction and  CommentaiT.  The  reviews  of 
Professors  Jowett  and  Maurice  appear  to  ua 
too  much  confined  to  exclnmalionS,  ns  much  as 
to  say,  '  Only  think  of  that'  They  do  not 
gi-npple  with  the  positions  of  either  writer,  and 
give  no  other  impression  than  that  Dr.  Burgess 
was  very  much  shocked  by  the  writings  of 
those  eminent  men.  The  paperon  'The  Earli- 
est Christian  Writings '  is  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal  by  all  who  reason  A  priori  as  to  what 
God  could  not  have  done  or  allowed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  inspiration.  Ue  says  truly  that  'a  right 
perception  of  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  early  Church  will  lead^»t  to  a  higher 
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appreciation  of  the  Church  itself,  andiccondl;/ 
to  tt  more  rational  and  leas  BUviably  literal  use 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
troversies.'.  The  esMjs  on  'The  Revision  of 
the  Bible '  are  somewhat  after  date,  and  combat 
Bome  preliminary  difficulties  which  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  to  have  been  at  length  sur- 
mounted. The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  an  inte- 
resting record  of  the  labours  of  a  devout,  in- 
dustrious, liberal,  and  learned  student  of  Bib- 
lical and  ecclesiastical  controversies. 

On  Slime  Points  in  the  Seligiaut  Office  of  the 
TJ-iteT»Uie».  By  Brooke  Foss  Wbstcott, 
D.D.  Uacmillau  and  Co. 
J^  collection  of  balf-a-dosen  sermons  and 
papers  preached  at  Cambridge,  and  read  at 
Church  Congresses,  brought  together  into  one 
TOlume  in  virtue  of  their  common  reference  to 
university  life.  In  literary  character  they  are 
marked  by  great  thoughtfulness,  breadth,  and 
culture,  not  always  perhaps  avoiding  the  inda- 
finiteness  into  which  liberal  feeling  ro  ofti.'n 
passes  \\s  strivings  after  philosopbical  breadth 
and  completeness.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  de- 
termine the  exact  reference  of  the  lectures,  nor 
to  accept  their  precise  inculcations.  They  point 
to  ideals  rather  than  define  exact  conditions. 
Their  religious  feeling  in  its  spiritual  yearnings, 
its  amiable  charities,  and  its  devout  simplicity 
must  commend  itself  to  every  reader.  Thoy 
cannot  be  perused  without  the  reader's  deriving 
both  intellectual  satisfaction,  valuable  sugges- 
tion, and  high  impulse ;  and  this  is  to  bestow 
upon  them  very  high  praise.  Dr.  Weatcott's 
jearuings  that  the  universiliea  should  be  the 
tiomeand  nurse  of  roligiouslifeto  their  alumni, 
the  source  of  missionary  inspiration',  both  to 
encite  and  to  encourage  iU  work,  a  spiritual 
power  in  the  elements  of  virtue  and  piety, 
which  they  impart  to  the  manifold  life  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  means  of  a  broad  and  high  cleri- 
cal culture,  are  noble  conceptions  worthy  of 
their  author ;  nor  does  it  detract  from  their  im- 
portance that  these  are  ideals,  to  which,  we 
fear,  there  is  little  in  fact  to  correspond.  Lower 
toned,  utilitarian  members  of  the  university 
will  be  very  apt  to  smile  at  Dr.  Westcott  as  a 
dreamer  and  an  optimist,  especially  in  his  esti- 
mates of  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  clergy.  Even  ho 
cannot  rise  to  the  conception  that  they  have 
largely  ceased  to  be  denominational,  and — some 
few  lingering  privileges  excepted,  which  their 
changed  spirit  will  soon  render  impossible — 
have  become  national  institutions.  Dr.  West- 
cott recognises  as  universities  only  Oxford  and 
Cambri(^e.  In  them  he  conceives  the  entire 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  nation  to 
have  its  springs.  There  is  not  apparently  any 
consciousness  of  other  university  influence  or 
existence,  and  yet  London,  Dublin,  and  Scot- 
tish universities  do,  we  venture  to  think,  count 
for  something  In  an  estimate  of  intellectual  and 
religious  forces.  For  inatance,  how  much  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  last  century  has 
had  any  connection  whatever  with  either  of 
these  two  universities  t  The  Scottish  univer- 
sities have  contributed  to  it  a  good  deal ;  Eng- 
lish Nonconformity    a  good  deal  more ;  the 
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English  universities  are  literally  nowhere;  nor 
do  we  think  it  likely  that  thoy  will  ever  do 
much.  The  impulses  that  inspire  the  con- 
secration  of  men.  like  Morrison,  Williami', 
Moffatt,  and  Ellis,  are  church  infl,uences,  not 
University  influences.  Even  men  like  |Henry 
Martyn  and  Bishops  Patterson  and  Madienzic 
found  their  inspiration  in  their  Church,  not  in 
their  University  life.  Dr.  Westcott  reminds 
of  the  superlative  wonder  of  the  Cambridge 


the  privileges  of  e 
claimed,  'And  yet  they  are  God  Almighty's 
creatures  r  This  najrowncss  of  recognitioD 
notwithstanding,  we  give  a  very  hearty  word  of 
commendation  to  his  book. 

A  Comparative  Viea  of  tlie  Doclrinetand  Con- 
fetiioM  of  the  Vanout  Communitieeqf  CArit' 
lendom.  With  Illustrations  from  their  Ori- 
ginal Standard.  By  Dr.  Georcb  Benedict 
Winer.  Edited  from  the  last  edition  by 
the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Didsbury  College.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  fourth 
scries  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theolcgical  Library,  , 
audit  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  publishing  firm,  to  which 
theological  students  owe  solaria  debt  Indeed 
it  is  more  strictly  theological  in  its  character 
than  the  majority  of  these  translations  from 
German  sources.  For  the  most  part  these  series 
have  consisted  of  Biblical  commentaries  and 
ecclesiastical  histories.  Here  we  have  a  compen- 
dium of  comparativeiymioft'c*  of  extreme  inter- 
est and  value.  Dr.  Winer's  great  learning  is  a 
commonplace.  His  liihlitehea  Iiealv>ortcrhach 
is  a  colossal  proof  of  what  may  he  accomplish- 
ed by  one  industrious  student,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  has  formed  the  model  on  which  whole 
companies  of  Biblical  scholars  have  worked  in 
the  production  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias 
of  Biblical  literature.  Dr.  Winer's  eiaboraU 
grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  which  has 
been  frequently  translated  into  Enslish,  is  un- 
doulitedly  the  standard  work  on  that  subjecL 
In  the  volume  before  us  there  are  signs  of  the 
same  untiring  research  and  abundant  learning. 
A  succinct  bibliographical  introduction  enume- 
rates all  the  principal  authorities  for  the  belief 
of  different  Christian  communities,  the  Konian, 
Greek,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Arminian,  Sodn- 
ian,  Quaker,  and  Anabaptist  societies,  as  well 
as  the  illustrations,  confutations,  and  defences 
of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  representative  writers.  Winer 
is  careful  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  making 
nut  the  history  of  individual  opinions,  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  ideas,  but  the  confes- 
sions of  churches,  and  the  creeds  of  communi- 
ties. These  are  arranged  under  the  doctrines 
of  '  The  Sources  of  Knowledge,'  'The  Object 
of  Worship,'  '  The  Original  SUte  of  Man,'  '  The 
Result  of  the  Fall,'  'The  Person  of  Christ.' 
'  Redemption,'  '  Conversion,'  '  Predestina- 
tion,' '  JustiQcation,'  '  Holiness  of  tbeRegenor- 
ate,'  '  Los*:  of  Grace,'  '  Means  of  Grace,'  '  Sac- 
raments,' 'The. Church,'  'The  Ministry.'  In 
every  case  the  original  authorities  are  quoted, 
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and  illustrative  remarks  made  in  a  strictly  im- 
partial spiriL  The  editor,  Professor  Pope,  has 
done  more  than  translate,  he  has  madeTaluafolo 
additions  to  the  work,  bringinfc  the  Roman  doc- 
trine down  to  the  latest  development  of  Papal 
authority.  He  has  also  thrown  some  interest- 
ing lic^ht  on  the  dellciencies  of  the  origlnn] 
work  by  bis  thoughtful '  introduction'  of  eighty 
pages,  and  by  the  comparative  tables  which  he 
has  appended,  and  which  gather  the  results  of 
the  volume  together  into  one  comprehensive 
and  masterly  review.  This  edition  of  Winer's 
work  had  been  previously  edited  by  Dr.  Preuss 
before  he  succumbed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  it  retains  Rome  of  that  editor's  'incisive 
notes,'  when  he  was  controverting  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Rome.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
servo  tliat  until  the  times  of  the  Reformation 
the  voice  at  the  Roman  Church,  when  assert- 
ing her  creed,  lool?  rather  the  form  of  a  confes- 
sion of  her  faith  to  (Jod,  and  was  lai^ly  con- 
fined to  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 
Divine  Xuture  and  Glory.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, Rome  in  the  Council  of  Trenthas  descend- 
ed into  the  arena  of  controversy,  and  has  elab- 
orated with  minuteness  her  faith  on  the  nature 
of  redemption,  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  In  like  manner  we 
have  lo  descend  to  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
fere  we  have  the  confession  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  as  addressed  to  man,  and  aa 
concerned  with  the  method  of  human  redemp- 
tion. The  speculations  ot  modern  German 
'  divines,  and  the  developments  of  rattonalisTn 
are  necessarily  omitted,  as  not  coming  under 
the  category  of  the  confessions  of  commnnities. 
Professor  Pope  has  indicated  for  the  student 
how  he  might  e."(pandaod  develop  this  nucleus 
of  theological  dogmatics  into  a  vast  curtuii,  or 
tumma  lotiug  theoh'jia. 

The  PermaTifTtce  of  Christianity  eontidered  in 
Eight  Leeturet,  preaehed  be/ore  the  Vhiter- 
*i(y  of  Oxford  in  the  f/ear  1873,  on  ths 
Fov.iidaiion  of  the  lat«  En.  John  Bam-ptim, 
M.A.  By  John  Richard  Tdrnbk  Eatos, 
M.A.  Rivinf^ons. 
'  We  have  read  Mr.  Eaton's  book  with  plea 
and  profit,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  : 
valuable  contribution  to  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  indicates  extensive  reading  in  all 
quarters  bearing  upon  the  great  controversies 
to  which  it  relates  ;  it  bears  throughout  the 
murks  of  vigorous  and  independent  thought ;  it 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  candid  fair- 
ness ;  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and  it 
is  often  eloquent.  It  is  a  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, more  especially  (^inst  arguments  directed 
against  it  based  on  the  results  of  scientiflc  re- 
search ;  and  which,  ir  fatal  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  roust  be  also  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
religion  generally.  The  special  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
first,  from  its  past  continuity  and  tenacity,  and 
next,  from  its  indications  of  ultimate  perman 
enee.  In  his  first  lecture  Mr.  Baton  aflSrms  that 
the  continued  existence  of  Christianity,  ii 
diminished  and  even  increased  vitality  and 
power  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  is,  all 
things  taken  into  account,  a  substantial  ai^u- 


ment  for  its  truth,  ile  does  not  deny  that 
'  ancient  religions,  false  and  pernicious,  have 
flourished  throughimmenseperiods.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  elements  of  truth  which  they 
contained,  "  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil."  ' 
Yet '  these  old-world  theologies  lack  the  criteria 
of  permanence.  .  .  .  Their  power  has  steadily 
declined ;  the;  hare  long  since  ceased  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  their  beliefs.  They  have  never 
yet  borne  the  brunt  of  advancing  civilization. 
The  religion  of  Europe  has  passed  through 
storms  of  barbarism,  persecution,  and  doubt, 
whilst  over  .\sia  has  brooded  an  immemorial 
calm,  broken  only  by  tides  of  military  con- 
quest.' '  There  is  then  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  true  and  will  prove  to  bo  an 
accompaniment  of  human  progress  to  the  end.' 
Hut  it  is  assumed  that  Christianity  has  failed. 
If  so,  the  chai^  must  be  sustained  either  '  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  fixed  tendency  to  decline, 
or  from  a  feebleness  and  prostration  ao  chronic 
and  inherent  as  to  defy  di.upute,  or,  lastly, 
from  the  discovery  that  the  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity are  incompatible  with  truths  now  very 
generally  acknowledged,  and  with  that  marked 
progress  in  intellectual  effort  which  is  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs.' 
It  is  with  the  la,-it  of  these  alternatives  that  Mr. 
Eaton  occupies  himself  in  the  next  four  lec- 
tures, grouping  the  objections  which  he  discuss- 
es under  three  heads — as  involving  first,  the 
relations  of  causation  to  free  a^ncy  ;  secondly, 
ose  of  universal  law  to  providential  agency  ; 
id  thirdly,  those  of  intcllectunl  to  moral  and 
religious  action.  Thescare  all  discussed  at  groat 
length,  and  witli  much  acuteness  and  force.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures,  '  the  perman- 
ence of  Christianity'  is  'inferred'  from  the 
character  of  its  influence,  first  on  individuals 
and  on  society  at  large,  in  the  times  of  primi- 
tive Christianity;  next,  during  the  collapse  of  . 
the  empire ;  and  then  on  European  civilixation 
and  morals  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  sacerdotalism  and  corruption.  This 
part  of  the  subject  is  closed  by  an  estimate  of 
the  testimony  to  the  permanence  of  Christian- 
ity afforded  by  the  Reformation,  proving  as  it 
did '  the  inherent  vigour  of  a  religion  which  thus 
in  the  course  of  ages  could  purify  itself  like 
running  water  from  the  errors  and  defilements 
of  the  past'  In  Iho  last  lecture  the  ailment 
for  the  permanence  of  Christianity  is  based  on 
'its  missionary  character  and  present  standing.' 
Some  remarks  made  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
this  lecture  are  not  without  signiflcanco  as 
made  by  a  Bampton  lecturer,  addressing  the 
University  of  Oxford:^' The  usefulness  of 
Establishments  and  of  National  Churches  in 
preserving  a  just  liberty  of  belief  against  sec- 
tarian or  unsectarian  tyranny  ;  as  also  in  com- 
bating so  formidable  an  opponent  as  ''the 
close  phalanx  of  Rome,"  may  be  too  readily 
forgotten.  Cn  the  other  hand  there  is  good 
reason  to  augur  from  the  intrinsically  spiritual 
character  of  our  religion,  that  it  would,  under 
the  most  voluntary  system,  be  found  the  moat 
readily  to  flourish.  But  in  any  case  the  true 
interests  of  Christianity  arc  independent  of  tho 
secularization  of  politics.' 
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JtiiualUm  in  U»  Treatment  of  the  Divine  Ward. 
By  A  Mbhser  of  the  General  Council  of 
THE  University  of  Edinburod.  Ilodder&tid 
Stoughton. 

ThiB  book  is  BDonjmouB,  but  wc  arciacltned 
to  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  author 
had  given  us  his  name,  cither  isHtend  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  descriptive  title  he  has 
preferred  to  use.  From  the  preface  we  infer 
that  he  is  a  Coi^r^ational  minister,  for  he 
(ella  us  that  his  po^  'contain  the  fiubatance 
of  on  address  delivered  before  one  of  our 
County  Associations.'  The  work  is  a  small 
volume  of  160  pages,  crown  8vo,  good  type. 
We  mention  this  because,  being  without  any 
table  of  contents,  or  any  very  marked  sectional 
divisions,  it  might  otherwise  have  a  deterrent 
appearance.  We  learn  from  a  short  prefatory 
statement  that  the  author  proposes  '  to  examine 
the  cardinal  and  prominent  doctrines  of  the 
Ritualistic  or  extreme  High  Church  party  of 
to-day.'  '  These  docirino^'  he  adds,  '  may  be 
conveniently  comprehended  under  the  heads  : 
The  Word  ;  The  Atohement  and  Mediatob- 
SHIP  OF  Cbrist;  The  CfitRCU.  The  first  part 
of  this  examination  is  here  published ;  the  rest, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  shortly,'  This  first 
part  consists  of  an  introduction,  containing 
several  interesting  historical  touches ;  and  one 
chapter  in  three  sections,  entitled  respectively  : 
'The  Ritualist  denies  (he  self-evidencing  power 
of  the  Divine  Word  ;'  '  The  Ritualist  disallows 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of 
faith.'  '  The  Ritunlist  denies  to  us  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.'  What 
we  may  regard  as  the  remaining  two  unprinted 
chapters,  will  take  up,  we  suppose,  *TheAt«nt- 
nwnt,'  and  '  7'he  Church.'  The  instalment  be- 
fore UB  indicati's,  and  is  the  result  of,  extensive 
reading,  great  industry,  and  much  thought 
The  little  book  is  full  of  matter.  It  touches, 
in  the  course  of  its  argument,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  handles  them  with  ability,  andbrmgs 
to  bear  in  their  illustration  considerable  learn- 
ing. Here  and  there  it  sparkles  with  a  pointed 
and  easy  remark,  a  telling  ancedote,  or  an  apt 
criticism  ;  but  in  general  the  stylo  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  vivacity.  The  author  is  so  serious- 
ly intent  on  the  substance  of  his  work  that  he 
requires  a  reader  who  will  be  so  too.  Few 
such,  we  think,  will  dose  the  book  without 
some  accession  to  their  knowledge,  and  some 
deepening  of  their  convictions  in  relation  to  the 
authority  of  the  'Divine  Word.'  The  book 
closes  with  an  appendix  of  three  6r  four  notes, 
the  niost  impOTtant  of  which  is  one  containing 
quotations  from  a  number  of  the  'Fathers,' 
giving  their  'testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.' 
The  Paitoral  Care  ;  or,  Praetic-il  JTinU  on  tU 
Caneliluli'yn,  Diteipline,  (tr.d  Services  <if 
CongregnUonal  Ckwchet  and  the  tarieuM 
hraiichei  of  Hinislerial  duly  in  refirrence  to 
the  aame.  By  Sahubl  McAi.l,  Principal  of 
Hackney  College.  Humilton,  Adams,  and 
Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  manual  of  pastoral  the- 
ology condensed  into  a  series  of  practical  hints ; 
whicli  theological  students  and  young  ministci's 
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of  Congregational  churches  would  read  with  ad- 
vantnge  to  themselves  and  to  the  churches  over 
which  t1iey,arc  called  to  preside.  The  advice  is 
judicious  and  free  from  crotchets.  If  somewhat 
conservative  of  customs  which  have  an  ancient 
lineage,  Mr.  McAll  is  careful  to  bnsc  all  bis  con- 
clusions on  Scriptural  precedent.  The  topics 
discussed  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  well 
chosen  and  clearly  classified. 

The  Struetvre  qf  the  Old  Tettament :  A  Serie» 
of  Po[ntlar  Enay*.  By  the  Rev.  Staslet 
Leatres,  M.A.,  Professor  bf  Hebrew,  King's 
College,  London.  Uodder  and  Stoughton. 
This  is  a  little  volume  of  great  excellence,  u 
a  popular  vindication  of  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  design  is  to  trace 
'  tlie  pedigree'  of  its  different  books,  and  to 
show  tlieir  unity.  Thiif  is  done  with  great  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  and  force  of  argument.  On 
ground  that  cannot  be  questioned  the  antiquity 
of  the  various  books  is  maintained,  whilst  their 
unity  is  shown  by  their  uniform  recognition  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  the  spirit  and  tone  by 
which  tliey  are  pervaded.  Nothing;  indeed,  like 
the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  That  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  so  destitute  of  oneness  of 
sentiment  and  purpose  that,  compared  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Profeasor  Leathcs  pro-  • 
nounces  it  liltio  better  than  'a  heterogeneous 
medley.'  From  first  to  last  the  Old  Testament 
is  knit  tt^ether  by  an  all-pervading  unity. 
'  Throughout  the  development  of  the  history, 
which  ii  necessarily  the  growth  of  ages,  there 
iH  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  plan,  to  whicli 
every  writer,  unconsciously  and  in  spite  of  him- 
self, contributes  something.' 

Professor  Leathea  classifies  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teslnment  under  four  heads,  or  divi- 
sions—the historical,  prophetical,  poetical,  and 
legal.  Ezra  he  regards  as  the  centre  of  the  his- 
torical division,  because  his  name  Is  gencrnlly 
associated  with  the  arrangement  of  tiie  canon ; 
llezekiah  he  assumes  as  the  representative  of 
the  prophetic  ern,  because  his  reign  was  'the 
Augustan  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy  ;'  Dnvid  he 
makes  the  representative  of  the  poetic  division, 
becnu.sc  the  Psalm.s,  which  are  always  connect- 
ed with  liis  name,  are  '  the  anthology  of  Scrip- 
ture i'  and  Mosi;s,  lie  conceives,  stands  as  tlie 
head  and  front  of  tlio  legal  division,  because  '  be 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  national  literature,  as 
he  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  national 
histor}'.'  Under  these  heads  or  divisions  it  is 
shown  that  the  Jewish  history  '  is  marked  will) 
the  impress  of  tlie  Divine  finger,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  Divine  hand,  as  the  incidents 
of  no  other  history  can  pretend  to  be ;'  that  the 
prophetical  writings  are  predictions  of  tiic 
future,  and  refer  to  the  destiny  of  the  world ; 
that  Hebrew  poetry,  especially  the  Psalms,  pos- 
sesses an  abiding  power  and  charm  U>  which 
cla.-;Bical  hymns  and  odes  can  lay  no  claim  ;  and 
tiiat  in  their  organic  unity  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  'stand  pre-eminent  and  unique.* 

Professor  Lealhes  has  done  well  to  give  this 
volume  to  the  public,  the  contents  of  which 
were  originally  intended  for  oral  delivery  as  lec- 
tures.    It  has  our  hearty  commendation. 
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The  W<n-di  of  the  Nete  Testament  a*  Altered 
Jy  TraauniMwn  and  Ateertained  6y  Modem 
CritieUm  for  Popular  Uie.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Mir.LioAN.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Aberdeen,  and  Rev.  Alex  Roberts,  D.D., 
Profassor  of  Humanity,  Aberdeen.  J.  and 
T.  Clark. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  written  by  Dr. 
Roberts,  and  presents  in  a  very  lucid  manner 
Ihe  canses,  nature,  and  amount  of  various  rend- 
ings  in  tho  New  Teittnment,  and  rcvion's  the 
often  recited  story  of  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament.  Interesting  informailon  is 
given  trith  reference  to  those  ancient  versions 
and  quntatinns  wiiich  may  be  tir^ed  in  deciding 
the  value  of  the  codices  at  our  disposal.  Ihe 
second  part  of  t)ie  work  i:<  an  endeavour  to  rc- 
Tsal  the  process  of  classifying  the  abundant  ma- 
terial (vhich  is  now  avniiable  fur  determining  Die 
true  text  No  hesitation  is  felt  here  by  Dr.  Mil- 
Ijgan  in  aBsi);ning  the  brgt  place  to  the  MSS, ;  a 
second  and  third  place  to  versions  and  quota- 
tions. '  The  instances  must  be  rare  indeed  .  . 
.  .  ,  when  «e  draw  a  reading  from  any  flource 
Uianadreck  manuscripL'  In  a  sut^cinct  and 
telling  manner  Dr.  Milligan  has  indicated  the 
kind  of  use  to  which  the  ancient  versions  and 
quotations  may  be  put  in  assisting  our  confi- 
dence in  tbe  most  ancient  MSS..  and  also  in  dis- 
criminatin';  between  them  and  the  mue4i  larger 
number  of  the  more  modem  cursives.  The 
writers  of  this  instructive  volume  have  staled 
in  tho  third  p.irt  of  the  work,  which  is  their 
joint  production,  the  changes  to  be  made  in  tbe 
textax  Tereptu",  and  how  these  will  aflTect  the 
English  tranKlalion.  The  book  will  be  singu- 
larly interesting  to  those  who  have  no  access  to 
more  cumbrous  and  recondite  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Although  (hey  are  careful  to  state  their 
personal  responsibility,  yet,  as  these  authors 
are  hitting  on  tho  'Revi.sion  Committee,'  they 
may  to  some  extent  indicate  the  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the  more  important  texts  which 
that  learned  body  will  be  found  to  maintain. 
Problem*  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  Geohoe 
Henby  Lewes.  First  Serie.".  The  Founda- 
tions of  a  Creed.  Vol.  1  Trtthner  and  Co. 
'All  the  facts  of  consciousness,  all  tho  mar- 
vrls  of  thought  remain,  whatever  changes  may 
lake  place  in  our  theories  regarding  them.' 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this— which  is  Mr. 
Lewes'  answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the  de- 
nial of  the  existence  of  the  human  spirit— is 
true;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  utterly 
false.  Those  who  are  able  to  detect  where  the 
fallacy  lies  will  have  gone  far  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  evil  of  this  latest  production 
of  Mr.  Lewes'  pen.  It  is  true  that  the  facts  of  our 
spirltnal  natures  are  not  directly  fnlsined  by  the 
most  erroneous  ihcory  regarding  them.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  offer  of  their  origin 
and  nature,  they  remain  confronting  us  with 
their  own  li);ht  and  the  revelation  which  that 
contains.  Nevertheless,  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  any  particular  theory  regarding  con- 
sciousneE.s  must  powerfullvmodifyandalterit. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  consciousness,  or 
general  sum  of  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
present  age  must  have  been  very  different  fl'om 
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what  it  is,  if,  for  example,  previous  generations 
had  believed  mind  to  have  been  a  mere  form  of 
life,  and  thought  only  a  function  of  the  brain  I 
The  characters  of  peoples  and  nations  have  so 
largely  depended  upon  their  theories  regarding 
origin  and  destiny,  that  profound  philosopherw 
have,  on  good  grounds,  declared  the  separation 
of  peoples  into  distinct  nationii,  the  result  of 
their  religion,  or  of  their  ideas  regarding  God 
and  the  soul.  All  history  belies  the  assertion 
that  mental  results  aro  indifferent  to  theories. 
These  are  the  very  conditions  that  make  the  re- 
sulL<i  what  they  become.  And  Mr.  Lewes  is 
false  to  his  own  fundamental  principle,  which 
finds  that  every  effect  is  but  the  explication  of 
the  sum  of  its  conditions,  when  he  formulates 
such  a  view.  The  fact  that  Ke  is  so  in  this  par* 
ticular  instance,  illustrates  the  character  of  his 
general  procedure.  Itis  the  object  ofMr.  Lewes, 
in  the  work  of  which  we  have  here  the  first  vol- 
ume, to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  philosophy, 
and  a  new  theology.  By  indicating  the  prinn- 
ples  on  which  he  deems  it  possible  to  transfortn 
metaphvsics  from  a  series  of  speculative  guesses, 
into  a  <joctrine  that  'may  servo  to  condense  our 
knowledge,  guide  onr  researches,  and  shape  our 
lives,  so  that  conduct  really  may  be  the  conse- 
i^uenceof  belief,' he  hopes  tn  la^  the  'founda- 
tions of  a  creed.'  By  invcstif^tmg  by  the  me- 
thod of  science  the  metaphysical  problems 
hitherto  found  insoluble  beciuse  men  persisted 
in  employing  the  '  metaphysical  method,'  he  will 
introduce  certainty  where  before  there  was 
nothing  but  instnbilit]'  and  confusion.  He  will 
examine  the  results  of  thought  and  emotion  in 
the  light  and  by  the  tests  of  experience,  and  will 
throw  aside  all  that  cannot  be  reduced  lo  these 
tesla.  Tho  field  of  experience  to  be  examined 
is  not  that  of  the  individttnl  alone,  but  of  the 
race,  and  we  must  seek  cxpl.inntions  of  the  mys- 
teries unresolved  by  individual  experiences  ny 
an  appeal  lo  that  of  the  human  family.  .Meta- 
physics will  be  thus  reduced  to  e^perience,  and 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  individual 
mind  as  well  as  the  '  uhimate  generalizations  of 
research,'  which  are  the  results  of  human  effort 
in  the  past  and  present,  are  included  in  its  wide 
domain.  We  must  examine  the  results  of 
thought  and  feeling,  not  by  mere  introspection, 
but  as  we  find  them  in  the  varied  relations  (if 
men.  For  man  is  powerfully  modified  by  what 
Mr.  Lewes  calls  the  '  social  organism,'  which 
yields  as  its  fruits  the  institutions,  literatures, 
arts,  sciences,  philosophies,  and  religions  that 
have  potently  aflected  both  the  individual  and 
the  race.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lewes 
in  seeking  truth  in  these  regions.  He  has  indi- 
cated a  valuable  sphere  of  inquiry.  And  wo 
have  no  objection  lo  his  resort  to  experience  as 
the  ultimate  test — if  we  take  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  are  not  asked  arbitrarily  to 
limit  the  range  and  reach  of  that  feeling  which 
is  the  ultimate  of  experience.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  .Mr.  Lewes,  and  of  all  who 
come  to  us  with  tho  like  arrogant  and  lofty 
claims,  to  substilulo  a  new  philosophy  for  all 
previous  systems,  and  to  give  us  a  new  religion 
that  will  eupersede  the  '  preposterous'  theology 
and  religion  of  the  present,  that  thuy  shall  not 
ignore  parts  of  what  they  profess  to  explain. 
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Wo  expect  them  to  bo  consistent  in  applying 
iheir  own  canons  of  corlitudo  and  principles  of 
research.  We  ask  them  to  refuse  and  reject 
principles  of  explanation  that  do  not,  and  thitc 
never  can,  exhaust  the  reality.  And  we  require 
ofthem  that  they  should  not  change  the  nature 
of  what  they  profess  to  explain  by  eliminating 
the  most  Important  elements  of  the  problems 
that  present  thcmselvos.  These  requirements 
and  expectations  will  he  all  found  equally  vain 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lewes,  so  far  as  his  first  vol- 
ume eiiibleB  us  to  judgo  of  the  issue  of  his  in- 
vestigations. In  dealing  with  the  social  organ' 
ism — which  we  select  because  his  treatment  of 
this  portion  of  his  subject  seems  to  us  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole— he  ignores  the  formative 
and  constitutive  influences  of  tlie  theories  that 
have  tiindc  that  what  it  has  become.  The  social 
oi^ttnism,  as  the  outcome  of  what  mnn  has  been 
and  done  in  the  past,  as  the  issue  that  is  of  the 
huinan  'evolution,'  is  what  we  see  it,  largely 
because  of  certain  theories  held  in  the  past  re- 
garding ultimate  facta.  The  theories  arc  thus 
part  and  parcel  of  the  facts  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider. Without  theone  we  should  not  have  had 
the  other.  What  reliance  can  be  placed 
mode  of  procedure  which  professes  to  ac 
for  all  the  facts  and  begins  by  excluding  those 
which  are  certainly  not  the  least  important? 
Mr  Lewes  distingulshesbetween  what  he  terms 
the  '  metcmpirical '  elements  in  our  ultimate 
generalizations  and  those  (hat  can  be  tested  by 
experience.  The  former  are  declared  to  be  un- 
knowable, and  therefore  must  be  separated  and 
laid  aside.  All  that  remains  will  either  be  re- 
solved into  the  experience  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  race.  Therefore  the  remnant  will  supply 
the  material  for  a  philosophy  attainable  on  the 
'method  of  science.'  We  shall  thus  be  able  to 
classify  the  elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  results  of  those  highest  con- 
ceptions with  which  metaphysics  has  hitherto 
dealt,  but  of  which  it  could  not  make  eft'eclivc 
use,  because  it  allowed  the  '  mctcmpiricil '  ele- 
ments in  tbem  to  remain. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  the  work  be- 
fore.us  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution to  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  human  mind, 
as  these  are  found  in  both  individual  and  social 
experience.  Evolution,  indeed,  is  pronounced 
&Q  hypothesis,  and  not  a  demonstrated  scientific 
doctrine ;  but  Mr.  Lewes  nevcriheless  treats  it 
as  the  latter,  and  as  adequate  to  explain  (he 
facts  of  history  and  life.  I]c  abides  by  the 
principles  of  the  '  positive  philosophy '  of  Comte, 
only  he  applies  them  to  classes  of  phenomena 
which  Comte  refused  to  deal  with.  He  has  not 
thereby  altered  the  nature  though  he  may  have 
extended  the  range  of  that  philosophy.  Our 
objection  to  his  procedure  Is  not  that  he  has 
applied  the  '  sdentific  method '  to  metaphysics, 
but  that  he  is  arbitrary  in  his  application  of  it. 
Ho  tells  us  to  rely  upon  experience,  but  he  blots 
out  a  loi^e  portion  of  ita  domain.  He  appeals 
to  intuition  in  feeling,  but  refuses  to  allow  any 
validity  to  the  certainty  of  intuition  in  tlioughL 
Yet  he  cannot  himself  make  progress  without 
constantly  appeaUng  to  the  latter.  He  refuses 
to  examine  the  theories  that  have  largely  made 
the  social  organism  what_it  is,  though  he  pro- 
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fessos  to  explain  its  whole  range.  The  funda- 
mental problems  of  philosophy  and  theology 
are  really  thrown  anide,  and  a  recondliation  ia 
sought  between  religion  and  science  by  the  de- 
struction of  religion,  just  as  it  is  hoped  to  recon- 
cile metaphysics  and  science  by  abolishing  meta- 
physics. The  book  is  therefore  a  failure.  It  has 
not  done  what  it  undertook  to  do,  and  it  would 
not  bedifiicult  to  prove  that  what  it  undertakes 
to  do  is  impossible  on  the  conditions  that  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  legitimate.  Philosophy  and 
theology  cannot  spring  from  such  root.s  ns  Mr. 
Lewes  will  alone  plant;  and  the  '  Creed  '  built 
on  the  'foundations'  lie  has  laid  couid  never 
supply  any  aliment  to  faith,  though  Mr.  Lewes 
does  not  hesitate  to  p^omi^ie  a  (aith  and  a  re- 
ligion. 


Scarcely  any  expressions  that  we  can  employ 
would  exaggerate  our  sense  of  the  moral  and 
theological  value  of  Mr.  Murphy's  book, 
although  we  are  unable  to  accept  some  of  its 
conclusions.  It  i>i.  in  the  first  place,  a  model 
of  what  controversial  discus-sion  siiould  be,  uni- 
formly calm,  courteous,  and  cautious.  Mr. 
Murphy  writes  witii  a  fulness  ofkiiowledge  that 
commands  respect  for  what  he  says,  and  wlUi 
a  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  which,  while  it 
does  not  limit  his  fi'eedom  of  inquiry,  preserves 
him  from  all  unseemly  levity  or  scorn.  II  e 
book  contains  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  a 
lifetime,  and  is  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  true  scientific  basis  of  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
As  we  have  said,  there  are  some  points  upon 
which  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  dogmatic 
affirmations  ;  as,  Jbr  example,  that  there  is  no 
history  older  than  Abraham,  that 'there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  writings 
of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle  are  more  inspired  or 
of  higher  authority  than  liis  spoken  words.' 
Nor  can  we  receive  his  mere  ethical  representa- 
tion of  'justification  by  faith '  as  the  conception 
of  cither  the  Christian  apostles  or  the  Christian 
Church.  But  these  are  exterior  to  his  main 
argument.  At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  no  general  theory  to  be 
maintained  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  No  such  theory  concerning  the 
canonical  collection  Is  aflirmod  in  IL  The  or- 
dinary principles  of  evidence  are  to  be  applied 
to  each  scpamte  book.  Only  these  principles 
include  moral  and  corroborative  evidence  as  well 
OS  grammatical  and  scientific  evidence.  Our  ge- 
neral reci^nilian  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  higher  than  his,  although  we  agi-eo  in 
his  repudiation  of  what  he  means  '  by  plenary 
inspiration,'  better  understood  as  '  verbal  in- 
spiration.' The  principle  of  his  conclusion  on 
this  point  is  also  ours,  'that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  real  though  undefined.'  Whe- 
ther the  recognition  of  supernatural  inspiration 
is  to  be  so  much  limited  within  the  Bible,  or  to 
be  so  much  extended  without  it,  must  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  general  theories,  but  by  special 

Mr.  Murphy  repudiates  ail  attempts  to  har- 
moniiEo  the  words  of  Scripture  with  the  facts  of 
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Bcience.  Science,  )ic  tliinkf',  in  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  inlerpretAtions  of  Uicotogy.  Tliat 
the  purpose  and  character  of  Ihe  Bible  nre  tbeo- 
logic«l  «nd  religious,  and  not  acientific,  must  be 
aduiitttKl ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  (he  sacred 
writers  could  do  olher  than  express  Iheir  re- 
ligious ideas  accordingto  the  scientiBc  concep- 
tions of  their  day,  Tho  historic  relations  of 
the  QrBt  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  science  of 
geology  should  warn  us  against  the  insane  fears 
which  lead  some  religious  people  to  denounce 
science  as  ininiical  to  revelation.  Science  has 
Rioiply  proved  some  theological  interpretations 
to  be  wrong,  and  ifit  should  prove  that  the  wri- 
ter hitnseir  had  a  wrong  scientific  conception,  it 
would  not  diminish  one  iota  his  religious  and 
theologlcnl  authority.  It  is  only  when  we  bind 
Dp  theologicnl  truths  with  accidental  forms  that 
we  put  them  in  peril.  Mr.  Murphy  is  equally 
unassailable  when  he  says  that  science  cannot 
li»TO  a  theol<^!cal  basis,  and  that  theology  can- 
not have  a  scientiBc  basis.  Scienca  must  pur- 
sue her  investigations  unfetUred  by  theology, 
and  theology  roust  affirm  its  great  verities  un- 
restrained by  science.  It  can  be  discredited  by 
science  only  when  it  assumes  untenable  and  un- 
authorised theories  of  inspiration.  At  thesnme 
time,  it  Is  a  moot  point  on  whicii  side  there  has 
been  the  most  arrogant  intolerance — on  that  of 
theology  towards  science,  or  on  that  of  science 
towards  theology.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
contends,  true  science  and  true  theolt^y  will 
ever  h«  approximating,  inasmuch  as  both  alike 
lead  to  God,  who  is  both  tho  Creator  of  the 
physical  world,  and  the  God   of  the   spiritual 

Mr.  Murphy  emphaUcally  claims  to  include  un- 
der the  term  science  '  not  physical  science  only, 
but  all  those  sdences — physical,  mental,  moral, 
political,  andhistorical — which  disclose  the  con - 
lilitutii'n  of  that  universe  in  which  we  live,  and 
of  which  we  form  a  part  And  when  1  speak 
of  this  as  forming  a  bjisis  for  religion,  I  mean  a 
logical  basis,  souiewbat  in  the  same  way  that 
matherostics  is  the  logical  basis  of  the  dynami- 
cal sciences ;  or  that  the  sciences  of  inorganic 
matter  collectively  form  a  basis  for  the  science 
of  life.  .  .  .  Thus  life  presupposes  matter, 
and  is  based  on  it ;  mind  presupposes  uncon- 
Bcioiis  life,  and  is  hosed  on  it.  So,  as  I  believe, 
the  knowledge  ot  the  supernatural  has  its  logi- 
cal basis  in  the  knowledge  of  nature.' 

Inasmuch  as  '  tho  truths  of  religion  are,  as  I 
believe,  incapable  of  being  discovered  by  man 
for  himself,  and  have  been  communicated  to 
mankind  in  an  altogether  peculiar  manner  by 
revelation,  there  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  contrast 
between  science  and  religion.  The  contrast 
consists  in  this,  that  man  finds  the  facts  of 
science  for  himself  but  those  of  religion  are  re- 
vealed. But  this  contrast  ought  not  va  imply 
antagonismany  more  than  that  between  the  data 
of  abstract  science,  which  are  self-ovidont,  and 
those  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  have  to  be 
sought  out  by  patient  investigation.'  What  an- 
tagonism there  is,  Mr.  Murphy  r^ords  as 
merely  an  accident  of  tho  present  time.  Upon 
this  general  basis  Mr,  Murphy  constructs  the 
various  arguments  of  bis  book.  It  is  the  sad 
tyranny  and  disability  of  a  limited  notice  like 
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this,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  si 
any  one  of  his  chapters,  much  less  to  criticize 
it  Mr.  Murphy's  compact  and  yet  very  lucid 
reasoning  can  scarcely  be  conveyed  in  fewer 
words  than  his  own. 

IIii>  first  chapter  treats  of  metaphysics  land 
positive  philosophy;  and  is  an  able  vindica- 
tion of  the  former  against  the  limitations  upon 
human  thinking  which  Comleand  the  posilivtst 
school  would  impose.  Attempts  to  explsin  the 
universe  are  natural  and  necessary.  Conscious- 
ness, from  which  metaphysics  begins,  is  as  real 
as  observations  from  which  inductive  sdcnco 
begins. 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Metaphysical  In- 
terpretation of  Nature,  Mr.  Murphy  nrj^es  that 
'either  tlje  universe  is  from  everlastinfr,  or  {t 
had  an  absolute  beginning  in  time.  Both  of 
these  alternatives  are  inconceivable ;  yet  one  of 
them  must  be  true.  Metaphysical  reasoning 
will  bring  us  no  further.  But  physical  reoson- 
ing — inductive  science — does  bring  Ms  further, 
and  shows  that  the  alternative  of  an  absolute 
beginning  in  time  is  tlie  true  one.'  The  proof 
')!!,  thenebular.orcondensntion theory, and  'the 
dissipation  of  energy.'  'The  laws  Dfnature,'a!i 
John  Stuart  Mill  says,  'cannot  account  for  their 
own  origin.'  Physical  science  combines  with 
metaphysics  to  resolve  our  conception  of  mat- 
ter into  force,  force  can  be  conceived  of  only  as 
spiritual,  so  that  matter  is  simply  a  manifesia- 
tion  of  spiritual  force.  The  mind  is  part  of  the 
same  universe.  '  Mental  action  diFTers  fiom 
physical  only  as  the  conscious  manifestations  of 
force  differ  from  the  unconscious  manifestations 
of  the  same.'  '  The  powers  of  mutter  and  mind 
alike  are  tho  result  and  expression  of  a  living 
will,  and  if  a  living  will,  then  also  an  intelligent 
wilt,  and  if  an  intelligent  will,  then  also  a  holy 
will!' 

Next,  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  utilitarian  and  the  ethical  theo- 
ries of  morals  disproved.  A  chapter  on  tho 
Freedom  of  the  Will  follows,  and  because  the 
sense  of  guilt  attaches  to  sinful  voluntary  ac- 
tion, it  is  maintained  to  he  a  reality.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Bases  of  Knowledge,  faith,  in  Its 
essence,  is  afBrmed  to  be  common  to  both 
science  and  revelation— that  is,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic truths  of  science  are  known  by 
thought  only,  and  could  not  conceivably  bo  ob- 
jects of  perception.  Belief  in  the  past — i,  e., 
trust  in  tlie  reality  ofiiiemory,  in  personal  iden- 
tity, in  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  in  tho 
uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  all  ex- 
istences external  to  ui,  i-;  metaphysical,  and  of 
the  natureof  faith^neither  associations  of  ideaB, 
nor  experience  can  account  for  it.  Such  beliefs 
do  not  justify  themselves,  they  may  be  ima- 
gined untrue,  they  are  not  absolute,  only  pre- 
ponderant, and  consequently  unverlHablo ;  and 
yet  on  them  the  veriHcation  of  everything  in 
science  and  ordinary  hfe  depends.  Science  and 
fuith  are  equally  '  the  proof  of  things  unseen, 
things  past,  things  future,  things  absent,  and 
things  invisible  though  present'  Consistent 
scepticism  consequently  is  impossible.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Murphy  applies  a  severely  scientific 
method  lo  the  questions  of  Faith  and  its  Possi- 
bility ;  the  Limits  of  our  Knowledge;  the  PoB- 
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Ribilit^  and  Proof  of  &  Djvino  Revelation;  the 

Function  of  Autlioritj  in  Religion  ;  JustiSctttion 
by  Faith  ;  the  Proofs  of  Deity  from  Pon-er,  Id- 
telligence,  Desi^,  and  Conscience  ;  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Universe ;  the  Divine  purpose  of 
Creation  ;  Original  Sin ;  Nature  and  the  Reli- 
gious Sense;  Immortality;  Nature  and  Grace ; 
Legal  and  Evangelical  Religion ;  the  Relation  of 
History  to  Religion ;  the  Distinctive  Doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  Paul  and  John  on  the  Person 
of  Christ;  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Final  Gene- 
ral Restoration.  Every  chapter  is  rich  in  ma- 
terials for  comment,  some  for  adverse  criticism. 
Mr.  Murphy's  doctrine,  or  rather  denial  of  the 
Fall,  for  instance,  as  also  of  eipiation  as  dislin- 
gunhcd  from  reconciliation,  and  his  eschato- 
logy ;  Mr.  Murphy's  general  theologichi  position 
being  similar  to  that  of  Thomas  Erskine,  of 
Linlathen. 

Rut  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  noble  monument 
of  strong,  clear,  and  patient  tliinking,  and  a 
thesaurus  of  weapons  for  those  who  have  to  de- 
fend Christian  ideoK  against  the  assauUs  of 
materialistic  or  speculative  infidelity.  It  shows 
the  possibility  of  vindicating  Christbn  beliefs 
on  purely  scientiSc  grounds.  Partly  Mr.  Mur- 
phy occupies  the  position  ofButler,  and  sets  up 
a  negative  defence  of  Christianity,  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  Nature.  But  he  traverses  a 
much  wider  l^eld  than  Butler,  and  takes  strong 
and  unassailable  positive  positions.  It  is  re- 
freshing in  these  days  of  sciolism  and  arrogance 
on  all  sides  of  great  questions,  to  come  upon 
the  work  of  a  calm  courteous  thinker,  from  the 

Serusal  of  wiiich  one  rises  feeling  that  Ihe  fun- 
amenta)  truths  of  Chrititianitj  are  rooted  in 
the  essential  nature  and  eternal  order  of  things; 
and  that  beneath  the  dust  and  smoke  which 
confuse  special  points  there  are  deep  and  eter- 
nal foundations  that  no  conflicts  can  disturb, 
and  that  as  hitherto  these  will  gradually  be  re- 
vealed to  both  intelligence  and  Ciith  ;  for  'the 
Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever,' 

The  Greed  of  ChruUndom :  tit  Foundation 
contrasted  tcUh  itt  Supentrveture.  By 
Wir.HAic  Rathbone  Gkeo.  Third  Edition. 
With  New  Introduction.  Two  vols.  TrQb- 
ner  k  Co. 

Mr.  Greg's  new  introduction  extends  to 
ninety  p^es.  It  is  in  ^art  a  criticism  of  works 
which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  in  1850  ;  viz..  Bishop  Colen- 
8o'b  '  Inquiry  into  the  Pentateuch,'  'Ecce  Ho- 
mo,' Kenan's  'Vie  de  J^sus,'  and  his  Apostolic 
volumes,  '  The  Jesus  of  History,'  by  Sir  H.  D. 
Hanson,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  'Literature  and 
Dogma;'  and  is  intended  to  show  how  t 
works  illustrate  Mr.  Greg's  main  position, 
the  New  Testament  records  of  Josus  do  not 
justify  the  dogmatic  superstructure  that  has 
been  raised  upon  them. 

Chiefly,  however,  the  new  introduction 
further  discussion  of  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book,  and  gives  an  answer  to  the  question, 
a  Christian  hfe  possible?'  Mr.  Greg's  answer 
is,  '  yes,'  if  we  regard  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
religious  system  ;  but '  no,'  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  dogmatic  forms  of  it  recorded  in  the  Now 


Testament.  The  particulars  he  instances  ars 
(1)  the  precepts  commanding  non-resistance 
and  submission  to  violence,  which  he  thinks  too 
plicit  to  be  evaded,  and  too  pernicious  to  be 
acted  upon.  (2)  Almsgiving  as  distinctly  and 
variously  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  which  he' 
thinks  opposed  to  the  commonweal.  (S)  Im- 
providence, which  he  thinks  enjoined  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere.  (4)  Tba  * 
denunciations  of  wealtli,  or  the  assertions  of 
communism,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  New 
Testament.  All  these,  be  thinks,  arc  not  prac- 
ticable in  these  days,  and  would  be  decidedly 
noxious,  and  arc,  therefore,  obviously  wrong. 
Hr.  Greg  has  really  furnished  a  suQUclent 
answer  to  his  own  objections.  (1)  He  tells  us 
that  'Jesus  put  an  abstract  principle  in  a  para- 
ble or  a  concrete  shape.'  He  spoke  as  an  Orien- 
tal to  Orientals — roundly,  tropically,  and  in 
Bpothegms.  It  does  not  follow,  iiowcver,  that 
'  probably  ho  never  reflected  on  the  danger  of 
creating  a  whole  tribe  of  bt^ing  impostors.' 
The'entire  conception  of  our  Lord's  intellectual 
character  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  his 
penetration  would  miss  any  danger  so  obviomt. 
(S)  Mr.  Grc^  culls  his  paes^es,  and  forgets  to 
qualify  and  interpret  them  by  other  paasage-s, 
which,  with  equal  emphasis,  affirm  the  other 
side — e.g.,  'If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat'  '  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and,  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house^  be 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel.' '  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  but 
rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  handa 
the  thing  which  is  good  that  he  may  have  to 
give  him  that  necdeth.'  The  later  New  Testa- 
ment writers  cannot  be  imagined  as  contradict- 
ing in  BO  glaring  a  way  the  teachings  of  tlie 
earlier.  The  accidental  communism  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  is  surely  a  strong  disproof  of  the 
alleged  obligation  and  universal  practice.  Was 
it  not  a  simple  irregular  impulse  of  noble  feel- 
ing, a  mere  bubble  in  the  stream,  neither  recc^- 
nised  nor  intended  as  a  law  of  life  !  (3)  It  lias 
never  been  questioned,  that  we  are  aware,  that 
our  own  practical  applicalion  of  Chrisl's  teach- 
ing is  to  be  that  of  its  spirit,  not  of  its  letter. 
He  would  be  simply  insane  who  forgot  the  dif- 
ference between  the  life  of  Palestine  in  our 
Lord's  time,  and  English  life  In  our  own.  No 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  demands  the 
adoption  of  its  forms.  Mr.  Greg  claims  to  rin- 
dicato  the  Spirit  of  Christ  from  the  dogmas  that 
have  gathered  around  it.  To  a  lai^e  degree  all 
reasonable  men  are  with  him ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  one  of  degree.  A  Christianity  without 
dogma  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  absurd.  The 
question  is.  What  is  true  Christian  dogma,  and 
what  is  its  place  in  relation  to  Christian  life  T 
Mr.  Greg  errs  as  much  in  his  negations  as 
those  whom  he  opposes  do  in  their  c^cccsses. 
Moat  rational  Christians  feet  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  applying  the  great  teachings  of  it  to 
modern  life;  such  difficulties  are  felt  only  by 
men  like  Mr.  Greg,  who  attach  to  the  latter  an 
individual  critical  importance.  The  prt^ess  of 
criticism  is  rendering  Mr.  Grog's  position  in- 
creasingly untenable.  It  is  critically  impossible 
to  accept  Mr.  Gn^'s  Christ,  and  to  reject  the 
New  Testament  literature  which  embodies  hia. 
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Mr.  Gre^  contends  for  an  unhistorioil  simiila- 
crinii,  which  is  as  intangible  as  it  is  unyerifl«ble. 

Orthodox  London ;  or,  Pha*e»  of  Seligiovi  Life 
in  the  Chnrek  of  England.  By  the  Author 
of '  UnorthodoJi  London.'  Tiiisle;  Brothers. 
The  author  o(  these  clever  and  amusing 
shctclieg  intimates  that  his  subject 'precludes 
tie  variety  of  "  Unorthodox  London."  '  But 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  This  must  be  one 
or  those  propitiatory  sentences  which  will  drop 
almost  meclianically  from  the  most  uncnnven- 
tional  pen.  Surely  nithin  the  circle  of  Eaiab- 
lished  Church  varieties,  indudcd  in  thja  volume, 
Ihtto  ore  contrasts  almost  os  great  as  between 
the  Litler  Day  Saints  and  Mr.  Spurgcon.  Mr. 
Uignire,  Hr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Canon  Liddon, 
Ml.  Haweis.  and  Mr.  Orby  Sliipley  have  not 
moth  in  common.  It  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
stance antagonisms  so  great  within  the  Noncon- 
forming drcle  of  life  without  the  Church.  The 
only  common  elements  are  theist^c  ruct^ition, 
and  membership  in  the  National  Eslablishmcnt. 
The  sketches  are  descriptive  and  not  critical. 
Dr.  Davies  has  a  keen  eye  and  wields  a  smart 
and  caustic  pen.  As  indicating  the  variety  of 
his  volume,  we  may  say  that  bo  describes  ser- 
vices by  Mr.  Uaweis,  at  St  James's  Chapel ; 
Fattier  Stanton,  at  St.  Alban'a ;  Hr.  Forrest,  at 
South  Kensington ;  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  at 
Utrylebone ;  Lenten  Exercises  at  various  Ri- 
tual churches;  Mr.  Maguire,  at  Clerkenwoll; 
Dean  Stanley,  at  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Canon 
Uddon  at  SL  Paul'K;  Mr.  Reeves,  at  Portman 
Ch^elj  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  on  Byron's 
'C»in;'  Fatlier  Ignatius,  at  the  Hall  of  Science; 
Missions;  Midnight  Masses ;  Watch  Nights;  the 
Primate's  Ordination  ;  Convocation  ;  Bishop 
Wilbcrforce's  Burial,  &&  The  sketches  are 
brilliant  and  nitty,  often  caustic,  although  they 
never  oflcnd  gentlemanly  and  cliurchly  proprie- 
ties. The  author  has  a  hearty  contempt  for 
6h»raa,  and  apparently  as  hearty  a  sympathy 
with  any  form  of  genuine  goodness  and  earnest- 
ness. His  book  is  in  some  very  grave  senses 
inslrnctive;  it  might  point  some  terrible  morals. 
It  is  always  cntertnining— the  synopsis  of  ser- 
mons, of  course,  excepted,  which,  however, 
may  be  skipped. 

CriUeal  and  Etegetieal  Commentary  en  the 
yea  Te»tament.  By  II.  A.  W.  Metisk,  Th,D. 
Vrnm  the  German.  The  Translation  Revised, 
and  Edited,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 
JhrtlV.  The  EpUtle  to  the  EomnnK  Vol.  L 
Transktcd  from  the  Fifth  F.dition  of  the 
Original.  By  the  Rev.  JobnC.  Mooue,  B.A., 
Hamburg.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Part  Vlf.  The  Epittle  to  t!,e  Galatiant. 
Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
Original,  By  G,  H,  Venables.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

To  most  of  our  readers  Dr.  Meyer's  great 
work  will  need  no  introduction.  His  name  and 
much  of  the  substance  of  bLs  commentary  have 
long  been  faiailtar  to  the  English  public.  The 
moat  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country 
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freely  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
the  German  ejiegete,  and  have  boi-ne  testimony 
to  hi^  minute  accuracy,  his  tact  and  scholarship, 
his  patient  and  unwearied  research,  his  inde- 
pendence and  love  of  truth.  Perhaps  no  more 
valuable  gift  could  be  ofTored  to  the  Biblical 
studenLs  amongst  us  than  the  English  transla- 
idcrtuken  by  Messrs.  Clark,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  which  is  now  before  us.  The  ven- 
erable author  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the 
reception  given  to  his  work-  in  this  land.  Tho 
special  preface  which  he  wrote  in  March  last 
lar  the  English  edition  was,  as  we  here  learn, 
the  last  production  of  his  pen.  He  died  at 
Hanover  on  the  21fit  of  June,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  commentary  had 
been  the  labour  of  his  life.  Tho  first  edition  of 
the  first  volume,  spoken  of  by  the  author  him- 
self aa  'the  weak  comtnen cement,'  appeared  in 
January,  1832  ;  tho  forty  years  which  followed 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  tho  reading 
and  study  required  for  the  continual  improve' 
ment  of  the  work.  A  new  edition  with  him 
was  (as  many  scholars  have  found  to  their  cost) 
in  no  small  degree  a  new  work,  so  lai^e  was 
the  amount  of  additional  matter  introduced. 
Whatever  German  toil  and  learning  supplied 
from  year  to  year,  whether  in  systematic  trea- 
tise or  in  academic  '  pri^ramme,'  if  only  the 
subject  had  any  connection  with  the  wtege-sisof 
the  New  Testament,  Meyer  carefully  examined 
and  made  his  own.  The  English  editor  places 
side  by  side  a  passage  from  the  fourtii  edition 
of  the  Commentary  on  tho  Romans  (1805),  and 
tho  corresponding  passage  as  prepared  for  the 
fifth  edition  (l^'^^):  the  additional  roattur 
amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  original 
passage ;  and  this  in  an  example  taken  at 
liazard.  In  a  course  extending  over  more  than 
forty  years  there  cannot  but  be  much  change  ot 
'f  the  mind  is  really  open  to  the  recap- 


student  of  his  successive  editions  will  endorse 
Professor  Dickson's  statement,  that  '  the  longer 
Dr.  Meyer  prosecuted  the  study  of  Scripture 
from  his  own  standpoint,  the  closer  was  the 
approximation  of  his  general  results  to  the  con- 
clusions embodied  in  the  great  confessions  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ;' and  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  say,  '  that  these  issues  were  reached 
otherwise  than  by  the  consistent  and  conscien- 
tious application  of  his  exegetical  principles.' 

The  translation  of  such  a  work  as  Meyer's  Is 
a  very  arduous  task  ;  but  without  a  guarantee 
that  the  translation  is  accurate,  tbat  Meyer's 
commentary  is  really  before  him,  the  English 
reader  may  well  shrink  from  encountering  the 
labour  of  mastering  the  work.  To  read  a  diffi- 
cult book  translated  from  another  language, 
haunted  by  the  constant  suspicion  that  the  ren- 
dering is  not  exact,  is  of  all  tasks  most  dis- 
heartening. Messrs.  Clark  have  acted  wisely 
in  committing  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
work  to  one  editor.  Professor  Dickson,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  book  could  not  bo 
in  better  hands :  Dr.  Dickson's  reputation  as  a 
Biblical  scholnr,  and  aUo  as  the  translator  of 
Mommsen's  '  History  of  Rome,'  is  a  pledge  of 
the  substantial  excellence  of  the  translaUon, 


which  has  been  revised  by  him  throughout 
The  result  of  the  combined  labours  of  transla- 
tora  and  editor  is  that  the  English  reader  may 
feel  ahnost  perfect  confidence  in  the  words  be- 
fore him,  as  representing  the  esact  sense  of  the 
involrcrl  and  intracbLble  German  Hentences. 
We  say  'almost,'  for,  as  is  natural,  some  flaws 
have  escaped  notice.  So  delicate  and  difBcult 
hiis  been  the  editOT's  tnalt,  that  it  is  a  marvel 
to  And  the  blemishes  BO  slight.  Opinions  will 
vary  as  to  the  style  of  the  translation— styles, 
we  should  rather  have  said,  for  the  two  volumes 
are  not  one  in  this  respect.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  there  is  often  evidence  of  most 
earnest  and  successful  effort  after  perfect  ac- 
curacj- ;  the  translator  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
a  tittle  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  transla- 
tor of  the  other  Epistle  moves  more  freely ; 
here  and  there  a  German  word  is  sacrlllced, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  hut  the  sentences  have 
a  more  genuine  English  ring.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  editor  and  the  translators  for  the  loyalt}' 
to  their  author;  but  ve  venture  to  think  that 
by  a  slight  amount  of  expansion,  the  interests 
of  the  English  reader  would  have  been  served, 
without  any  sacriKce  of  faithfulness  either  to 
the  form  or  to  llie  spirit  of  the  original.' 

There  is  little  in  these  volumes  from  the 
editor's  own  hand.  An  interesting  preface  and  a 
very  valuable  hstofeKegetical  works  on  (he  two 
Epistles  are  all  that  he  has  given  ua.  Many 
will  jvish  that  he  had  exercised  less  sclf-re- 
qtrainl,  but  wo  are  convinced  that  he  has  acted 
wisely  in  not  appending  nntcs.  To  have  occa- 
sionally intimated  dissent  would  have  implied 
acceptance  of  Meyer's  opinions  in  other  ca.ses 
where  no  note  was  added.  Still  there  remains 
a  difficulty  which  Professor  Dickson  does  not 
meet.  Meyer's  peculiar  views  might  be  left 
without  special  notice  If  the  volumes  wore 
really  destined  for  the  'professional  scholar' 
alone.  We  trust,  however,  that  they  will  be 
largely  used  by  younger  students  ;  and,  in  the 
interests  of  all  who  are  not  professed  theolo- 
gians, we  venture  to  ask  that  the  editor  will 
give  UJ,  in  a  future  volume  of  the  series,  some 
general  remarks  on  Meyer's  opinions,  some 
general  view  of  his  position  as  a  theologian  and 
as  an  ex^ete. 

In  one  particular  only  must  we  dissert  from 
the  editor's  judgment  of  Meyer's  work.  Profes- 
sor Dickson  speaks  of  Meyer's  notes  on  points 
of  textual  criticism  as  'especially  valuable  for 
the  concise  explanations  which  tliey  give  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  various  readings.'  We 
ctinnot  but  think  that  the  one  weak  point  of 
Meyer's  work  is  the  textual  criticism.     In  very 
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ot ' conatrnction  '  (Roman*, 
The  seuM  of  the  laat  line  in  the  critical 
note  on  Kom.  i.  34  (p.  SO)  and  of  the  sentence 
referriiiff  to  Beza  {p.  41)  is  unl  correctly  given. 
Tlie  renderinfTB '  dispute '  and  '  process '  (p.  14JJ) 
obscure  Meyer's  meaning.  The  force  of  tcerden 
Is  somelimes  missed,  and  thus  Meyer  is  made 
to  seem  inconsistent  with  himself.  Well  is 
unwarrantably  rendered.  Id  the  same  sen- 
tence, ■  world  '  and  '  universe  '  (p.  174).  The 
incorrect  translation  '  had  fallen  '  (Oalatiani, 
p.  12)  ia  in  conflict  with  the 
tp.  31). 


many  instances,  of  course,  his  text  agrees  with 
those  of  Tiiichendorf,  Tregelles,  and  others ;  bat 
in  other  places  he  not  unfrequently  bases  his 
decision  on  principles  which  would  introduce 
utter  confusion  into  the  critidsm  of  the  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  Nothing  is  more  preca- 
rious than  that  subjective  criticism  of  whicJi 
Jleyer  is  so  fond.  Nothing  is  easier  to  an  acale 
mind  than  to  discover  ingenious  and  seductive 
internal  evidence  in  support  of  any  reading 
whatever.  To  establish  our  charge  against 
Meyer  would  require  more  space  than  we  have 
at  command,  but  an  example  or  two  may  be 
given.  In  Rom.  iii.  30,  Meyer  retains  Ijrdirrp, 
contrary  (n  the  testimony  of  the  best  and  roost 
ancient  MSS.,  oif  the  ground  that  this  word 
occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  ch.  iv.  1,  TrpturaTofla,  whicb  IB  sup- 
ported by  still  stronger  evidence,  and  which 
besides  oceiin  lure  only,  is  set  aside  at  once 
tlirough  some  fancied  consideration  of  meaning. 
Other  examples  present  themselves  in  Rom.  iji. 
26,  iv.  16,  111,  V.  1,  Gal.  vi.  13.  Weeannot  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Dickson  himself  would 
adopt  these  readings,  or  accept  such  evidence 
as  Meyer  often  considers  sufficient ;  and  we 
therefore  strongly  wish  that,  if  the  editor's  plan 
did  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
readings  accepted  by  other  critics,  he  had  af. 
least  pointed  out,  for  the  sake  of  the  untrained 
reader,  the  precariousness  of  some  of  Meyer's 

Eirinclples  of  textual  ci-iticism.  The  acknow- 
edged  and  supreme  excellence  of  the  exegesis 
renders  it  more  necessary  to  remark  on  such  a 
peculiarity  as  this. 

In  point  of  size,  typography,  and  general 
convenience,  these  volumes  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  There  are  a  few  misprints  (for  example, 
the  Hebrew  words  on  p.  1  of  the  volume  on 
Romans),  but  apparently  very  few.  IVe  trust 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  and  the 
labours  of  the  editor  will  receive  their  reward 
in  a  hearty  reception  of  tho  work  on  the  part  of 
English  readers. 

Tk«  Holy  Bible,  aeeording  to  the  AuthorUed 
Veriion  (IGll),   aith   an  E^tplanatory  and 
Critical  Oommenlttry,  and  a  Jteviaion  qf  tht 
Trafulation  by  Bitkopt  and  other  Clergy  oj 
the   Anglkan    Ohureh.      Vol.    IV.    Job-— 
Psalms — Proverbs — Ecclesiastes — tho  Song 
of  Solomon.     Edited  by  F.  C.   Coon,   M.A., 
Canon  of  Exeter.     John  Murray. 
This  great  work  proceeds  with  admirable 
regularity,  and  promisas  to  become  one  of  tlu 
most   valuable   and   reliable   commentaries  on 
IJoly  Scripture.     The  effect  of  recent  criticism 
has   not  been   to   induce   the   authors   of  the 
present  volume  to  sympatliise  more  expressly 
with  the  fashionable  reversals  of  every   tndi- 
tional  opinion  as  to  the  date  or  authorship  of 
the  Hagiographo.     On  the  contrary,  we  think 
there  are  manifest  signs  of  a  more  conservative 
handling  of  tho  sacred  books.      The    Davidic 
origin  of  a  majority  of  the  Psalm.o,  the  authenti- 
city and  Solomonic  autliorsbip  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  canticles,  and  the 
great  antiquity  of  tho  Book  of  Job,   as  well  as 
its   freedom    D-oni   the  influences  supposed   to 
have  been  exerted  upon  it  by  Bahj*loDian  oc 
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Persun  dualism  or  angelolc^y,  are  aevoraily 
tnaintained.  The  writers  lay  great  emphasis 
on  Ihe  immense  importance  to  be  ascribed 
the  silence  concernini;  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  theocracy  by  wliidi  the  books 
of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  EcclesissteB  are  charac- 
torizvd,  revealing  the  uide  and  direct  appli 
bilily  lo  man  as  man  of  this  large  portion  or  the 
Hebrew  canon.  The  integrity  of  Job  and  Eocle- 
siaslcs  is  Rustnined  with  well-considered  argii- 
.ments,  and  the  Tiews  of  Uengstenlierg,  David- 
i^on,  and  otherF!,  toucbing  the  late  origin  of 
Ecclctiasles,  are  shown  lo  be  unreliable.  The 
interprctalion  of  the  Song  of  Solnmon,  wtiich 
has  been  no  powerfully  urged  by  Ginsbcr);and 
others,  viz.,  that  wo  have  in  tliis  iiiimitable 
poem  a  representation  of  the  triumph  of  chaste 
love  over  the  seductions  of  the  court  of  the 
king  ii  repudiated,  and  the  expositions  of  the 
various  portions  of  Ihe  Song  are  made  to  con- 
firm tlie  supposition  tliat  Solouion  is  tlie  object 
of  the  bride's  passionate  love.  ^Ve  are  not  al- 
together salisfled  with  the  introduction  to  the 
Psalms.  The  Biblical  theology  of  ilio  Psalms 
15  hardly  attempted,  and  no  enort  is  made  to 
deal  adequately  either  with  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  or  Ihe  Messianic  Psalms.  A  Tew  of 
these  wondrous  odes  are  said  to  be  exclusively 
Messianic,  and  are  interpreted  on  that  supposi- 
tion. Traces  of  belief  in  tho  future  life  are 
patiently  examined,  and  confidently  and  justly 
asserted.  Tiie  coinmenlnry  is  somerrbat  un- 
equal, though  the  whole  is  Buffosed  with  a 
lieautiful,  reverential,  and  candid  spirit.  We 
hope  before  long  to  return  at  length  to  the 
general  merits  of  this  commentary  as  a  wliole. 

B&lieil   CoJnmentnry  on  the   Old   Testament. 

By  C.  F.  Kbil,  D  1).,  and  F.  Deliizbcb,  D.D, 

The  Books  of  Ezra,  Neliemiati,  and  Esther. 

Translated  from    the    Gorman    by   Sophia 

Tavlob.     r.  and  T.  Clark, 

The  'introduction'  to  these  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  brief,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  recent  wort  of  Canon  Rawlinson  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary,  scanty.  The 
reader  expects  some  general  treatment  of  the 
influence  of  Persian  thought  upon  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldce  Chronicles,  and  some  more  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  the  work  of  Ezra  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Biblical  records.  A  vigor- 
ous attempt  is  made  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
both  Ezra  and  Nehemlah,  and  to  bring  the 
genoalf^cal  tables  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
bitter.  The  frequently-quoted  difficullies  in 
granting  unity  of  authorship  to  both  books 
are  well  handled,  and  reasons  given  for  thede- 
Tiation  in  tho  narrative  from  the  flrst  to  the 
third  person.  The  Book  ot  Esther  is  freed 
from  improbabilities,  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  exaggeration,  and  shown  to  be  com- 
paliblo  With  tho  known  character  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  record  of  national  religious  massacres 
in  later  times,  and  with  the  undoubted  celebra- 
tion of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  the  na- 
tional festival  of  Purim.  The  authorship  of 
Esther  is  left  undetermined,  and  its  eanonicity 
U  justified.  The  commentaries  on  the  three 
books  display  that  painstaking,  steady  care, 
ind  thorough  scholarship  and  reverence  for 
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God's  Word  which  characterize  the  work  of 

their  distinguished  authors. 

Popular  Ohjectiom  to  Hevealed  Truth.     Hod- 

der  and  Stoughton. 

This  new  volume  of  the  '  Christian  Evidence 
Society'  contains  lectures  delivered  in  the 
New  Hall  of  Science,  Old-street,  City-road 
(Mr.  Bradlaugh's).  It  was  certainly  a  bold 
and  wise  resolution  lo  carry  the  war  into  the 
very  heart  of  tho  inAdel  camp,  and  to  invito 
the  freest  discussion  and  questioning  at  the 
close  of  each  lecture.  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting had  reports  of  the  discussions  been 
preserved.  The  audiences,  often  numbering  a 
thousand,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  working 
men,  and  the  lecturers  of  course  addressed 
themselves  to  their  modes  of  thinking.  They 
owe,  we  think,  no  little  of  their  point  and 
power  to  this  necessity.  Some  of  them  are 
very  able ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  only  acute 
but  broad,  and  deal  with  great  principles  rather 
than  with  conventional  dogmatic  expressions 
of  them.  The  lectiurers  and  subjecU  were — 
Rev.  A.J,  Ilarrison,  'Secularism  andAtlieism;' 
Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M,A,  'Human  Responsibili- 
ty ;'  Rev.  John  Gritten,  '  Christianity  not  tho 
Invention  of  Impostors  or  Credulous  Enthusi- 
asts;' B.  Harris  Cowper,  Esq.,  'The  Facts  of 
Christianity  Historically  True;'  Rev.  G,  Hen- 
slow,  M.A.,  'Science  and  Scripture  not  Anta- 
gonistic;' Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  M.A.,  'Moral 
Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament;'  Rev.  R.  It. 
Girdlestone,    M.A.,    'The    Metaphorical   Lan- 

fuage  Applied  to  (Jod  in  the  Old  Testament;' 
.  U.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  '  Miracles  tho  Creden- 
tials of  a  Revelation ;'  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  '  The 
Historical  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ ; '  Rev.  Dr.  AUon,  '  The  Moral 
Teaching  of  the  New  Testament;'  the  Rev, 
Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.,  'The  Gradual  (Jn- 
foldii^g  of  Revelation ;'  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry, 
D.D.,  '  Perfection  of  the  Human  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Tha  Contervi'tion  of  Moral  Force.     A  Sermon 
'  preached  at  the  Collide  Chapel,  Bradford, 
Sunday  Evening.  Sept  21,  1373,  by  the  Rev. 
H.    Griffitb,   Bowdon.     London:  A.  Hall 
and  Co. ;  Liverpool ;  J.  Wookard. 
Now  that  we  have  read   this  noble  sermon 
we  are  not  surprised  at  whot  wo  have  heard 
of  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  its 
delivery.     It  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  (ho  'urgent  solicitation'  of  many  of 
tho   members   of    the   Association   who   wero 
privileged  to  hear  it.     'The  grand  thought  of 
the  whole,'  is  'an  extension  to  morals  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Me  contertation  and  com- 
Uition  of  forces.'     We  predict  for  the  sermon 
a  large  circulation,  and  earnestly  hope  that  so 
girted  a  preacher  as  Mr.  QrifSth  will  take  cour- 
age to  follow  it  un  with  a  volume  on  kindred 
phases  of  the  truth  which  he  has  proved  him- 
self BO  able  to  expound  and  to  maintain. 
Dail;/  DeuolioM  for  ihe  Household.     Being  a 
Series  of  Original  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in 
tho  Year,  with  a  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
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Passi^res  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  Prayers  for 
Spccint  Occasions.     Cusell,  Fetter,  and  Qal- 

The  publication  of  this  almost  imperial  de- 
Tottonal  volume  Mmply  indica'e.s  the  Urge  de- 
mand that  there  is  for  domestic  forms  of  wor- 
ship. There  must,  indeed,  ^be  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  religious  faniilies  in  which  there  is  no 
one  qualitiad  to  ofTer  morning  and  evoning  es- 
temporary  prayer  with  cdiHcation,  and  Qjou- 
sands  more  in  which  the  occasional  use  of  pre- 
pared forms  will  be  edifying  and  a  relief.  In 
this  book  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year 
is  provided.  Each  is  judiciously  short,  hymns. 
Scripture,  and  prayer  being  comprised  in  a 
single  page.  The  hymns  ary  selected  with  ad- 
mirable catholicity  of  feeling  and  taste,  almost 
every  type  of  religious  f»ith  and  life  being  ro- 
presented.  A  large  number  of  the  hymns  are 
by  living  hymn  writers,  and  some  of  tiicm  are 
very  licautiful.  The  book  would  have  been 
perfect  had  a  tune  in  short  score  been  provided 
for  each  hymn.  Tlie  prayers,  as  is  necessarily 
the  case  when  contributed  by  so  many  per- 
sons, are  of  varied  excellence;  some  few  tbut 
wc  have  lighted  upon  are  stiff  and  wordy  and 
shallow,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  be  simple,  de- 
vout, and  edifying.  Use  will  soon  determine 
their  quality,  for  the  delicate  appreciation  of 
devout  feeling  is  a  quick  and  fine  test  The 
volume  will  take  its  place  among  the  best  of  il^ 

The   Intrrpret^r ;    or,    Seriptvre  for  Frtmily 
Worship:  heing    fkUcted  Pamtga   of  the 
Word  of  God  for  Eeery  Morning  an(l  "£%*ji- 
ing  throughout  the  Tear;  acRompanied  by  a 
Running    Comment    and    SiittMe   ntjmm. 
Arranged  and  Annotated  by  C.  H.  Spuroeos. 
Parts  I.  to  XII.     Passmore  and  Alabaster. 
Jlr.  Spurgeon'a  plan  is  as  effective  as  it  is 
novel.     The  text  of  the  Bible  is  given  -so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  convey  the  substance  of  the 
matter  treated  in  it;  the  rest  is  epitomized  so 
as  to  link  on  the  difiereot  parts,  or  ta  reduce 
the  sections    to  a  practicable    length ;   brief 
comments  and  indications  of  meaning  are  in- 
terwoven, and  printed  in  italics  ;  different  parts 
of  the  Bible  treating  of  the  same  matter  are 
brought  together ;  and  a  couple  of  hymns  are 
appended  to  each  section,     Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
a  considerable  gift  of  lerae,  pointed,  practical 
remark.     His  method  gives  great  interest  and 
vividness  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  while 
it  subordinates  the  letter  to  the  spirit  it  pre- 
serves the  int^rity  of  the  whole. 

Keadingt  on.  the  Ptnlmt,  With  Notes  on  their 
Musical  Treatment;  originally  addressed  to 
Choristers.  By  Rev.  IIenrv  Hoes  van. 
Joseph  Masters. 

The  idea  of  this  work  was  sugi;ested  to  the 
mind  of  a  clergyman  of  fine  musical  taste,  by 
the  obvious  need  of  some  practical  guide  for 
his  choristers  that  should  secure  an  effective, 
devout,  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  Psalter 
in  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Pray- 
er. We  are  not  acijuainled  with  any  simi- 
lar endeavor  to  exhibit  for  this  practical  pur- 
pose the  signiScance  of  the  Psalms.    An  inter- 


esting introduction  not  only  to  the  Canonical 
Psalter,  but  also  to  the  form  it  assumes  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  followed  by  brief, 
pithy  comments  on  the  several  Ps^ms.  Ifr. 
Uousman  makes  great  use  of  Perowne'a  Com- 
mentary, and  accepts  the  references  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  Echolar;  and  from  pnkc-: 
ticol  experience  suggests  the  predoroin«iit 
emotion  characterizing  each  Psalm  and  its  ap- 
propriate treatment  by  the  choir.  If  this 
volume  were  put  into  the  hands  of  ohoinnKS- 
ters,  we  mi^ht  expect  prodigious  improvement 
in  the  worship  of  the  National  Church.  The 
senseless,  hopeless,  monotonous  gabble  of  the 
chant  might  give  way  to  a  spiritual  and  elo- 
quent rendering  of  the  immortal  minstrelsy. 
We  accept -the  indications  of  a  fervent  rabri- 
cian's  hand,  and  oven  the  unnecessarily  severe 
condemnation  of  '  the  double  chant,'  for  the 
sake  of  the  practical  wisdom,  fine  tact,  and 
devout  purpose  of  the  authar. 

Daily  Meditationi.  By  the  Rev.  Ubobor 
BowEN,  of  Bombay.  With  Introdactary- 
Notice  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hansa,  U.D.  Ed- 
monstoQ  and  Douglas. 

The  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Bowen  with  which 
Dr.  Hanna  prefaces  this  remarable  book  is  an- 
other proof  that  the  great  age  of  faith  is  not 
over,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  exhausted, 
that  the  spirit  which  made  the  first  missiona- 
ries of  the  cross  and  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Church  is  not  withdrawn  from 'us.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  self- 
denying,  self -supported  missionary  living  on  a 
few  rupees  a  week  in  the  lowest  slums  of  Bom- 
bay, is  a  man  of  rare  accomplishment^  extra- 
ordinary linguistic  faculty,  and  one  who  baa 
passed  through  the  stormy  sea  of  utter  athe- 
ism. It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  one  who 
had  been  the  loud  advocate  of  Voltairian  infl- 
d€lity,  who  had  gone  beyond  Strauss  in  his 
earliest  denials  of  faith,  should  intellectually 
have  been  reclaimed  by  Paley's  '  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  and  by  witnessing  the  practical 
power  of  the  conscious  presence  of  Christ  on  a 
death-bed  of  a  devout  believer.  The  tone  of 
mind  revealed  in  these  brief  daily  meditations 
is  penetrating,  subtle,  rare.  AH  that  wo  have 
read  reveal  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  strength 
of  imagination,  and  a  novelty  of  treatment 
which,  while  illustrating  some  familiar  text, 
never  degenerate  into  common-place,  and  very 
seldom  border  on  exaggeration.  The  combina- 
tion of  devout  feeling  and  hard  hitting,  the 
tolerance  and  the  terrors,  the  freshness  and 
force  of  these  daily  meditations  is,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  quite  unique.  Dr.  Hanna 
may  well  say,  '  I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to 
introduce  in  this  country  a  book  so  lit  tod  to 
attract  and  to  benefit,  and  to  be  associated 
even  in  this  indirect  way  with  so  faithful  and 
self-denying  yet  withai  so  gifted  and  heroic  a 
servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

Tie  JVraf  Gydopadia  of  Uluttrathe  Aaeedofe, 
Seligioiia  and  Moral.,  Original  antl  Srlfttcd. 
With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
MACLEOD,  D.D.     EUiot  Stock. 
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The  Jfero  Hanibook  of  lustration.  With  In-  ' 
troduclion  hj  Rev.  W.  Horlbv  Pvnsbon, 
LL.U.    Elliot  Stock. 

These  two  volumes  are  good  specimene  of 
lhepopulardas9  of  literkture  which  their  titles 
indicate.  The  first  contains  noarl;  1600  illua- 
IrrtiTe  anocdoteSj  or  short  stories,  selected  for 
parpoaes  of  religious  taacbiog.  The  anecdotes 
*re  profesaediv  authentic,  they  are  succinctly 
tdd,  and  are  classified  as  to  subjects.  Young 
pe^U  are  fond  of  stories,  and  in  preparing  for 
hii  class  the  Sunday-Rchool  teacher  cannot  do 
better  than  store  his  mind  with  two  or  three  of 
Uie  excellent  aloriea  here  prorided  for  him. 
All  people  indeed  like  parabolic  teaching,  and 
ve  confess  a  weakness  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  collection  like  this. 

The  second  of  the  two  volumes  \s  a  collection 
<i  illnstratiTe  and  pithj  sayings,  with  brief  in- 
dications of  theirreligiouR  applications,  goDcral- 
ly  selected  from  standard  writere.  Nothing  is 
foreign  to  the  compiler's  purpose— proverbs, 
anecdotes,  analogies,  apologues,  types,  aUego- 
ries,  exposition;",  4c,  Everything  that  can  give 
point  to  a  reti^ous  lesson  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution. The  contents  are  classified  and  well 
mdexed,  as  in  the  '  Book  of  Anecdotes.'  Not 
only  Sunday-school  teachers  but  preachers  of 
sermonsmight  improve  their  didactics  by  wise- 
ly, uging  the  rich  materials  of  these  volumes. 

MarUi  Memoir*  of  Jetut  C/iritt  A  Comment- 
ary on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  By 
James  Mokisoh,  D.D.  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

Dr.  Honson  has  followed  jip  his  laborious 
tad  voluminous  Commentary  on  Matthew's 
(lospel  by  a  similar  volume  on  that  of  Hark. 
It  is,  however,  an  independent  volume,  and 
carefully  avoids  the  assumption  that  its  reader 
possesses  the  former.  It  is  very  elaborate  and 
Ifamed,  the  result  of  enormous  reading.  Its 
chief  use  to  the  theolc^an  will  be  as  a  diction- 
lay  of  opinions — on  every  point  a  formidable 
ratalogne  of  authorities  is  cited — and  yet  Iho 
author  moves  freely  and  strongly  beneath  his 
superincumbent  load  of  literature.  Tho  prin- 
cipal section  of  tho  Introduction  is  that  on  the 
genetic  relations  of  the  Oospel.  Accepting  its 
traditional  relation  to  Peter,  Dr.  Morison  re- 
jects every  form  of  what  he  calls  the  'pendu- 
lum theory  '  of  Griesbach.  and  maintains  that 
the  only  demonstrable  relations  of  Mark's  Oos- 
pel to  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  the  re- 
lations of  all  three  to  B  common  rorj/iit  of  well- 
known  facts  and  teachings.  Sometimes  we 
tbink  Dr.  Morison  too  ingenious  and  elaborate ; 
tor  example,  he  bestows  immense  labor  upon 
the  manifold  tnterprelation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
Seventh  chapter,  'the  time  of  figs  is  not  yet,' 
and  takes  refuge  in  a  latent  spiritual  meaning 
— AH  that  it  is  necessary  to  linow  is  that  the 
ng-trce  puts  forth  its  fruit  before  iti  leaves, 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  leaves  was  there- 
fore a  presumption  of  the  fruit.  We  may 
commend  the  volume,  thirty  or  forty  times  the 
bulk  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as  a  laborions  and 
learned  record  of  all  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  about  it,  as  a  strong  sensible  expositi<»i 


of  its  meaning,  and  as  imbued  with  a  devout 
spirit  and  an  earnest  practical  purpose. 

Syttematic   Theology.      By  Charles  Hodob, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Univer- 
sity, Princeton.     Vol.  Ill,    Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons. 
The    third  volume  of   this 

ork  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  _. 

The  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  vast  subject, 
the  generally  excellent  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial, the  careful  consultation  and  presentation 
of  authorities,  and  the  abundant  references  to 
the  literature  of  theology,  bid  fair  to  consti- 
tute this  work  one  of  the  standard  expositions 
of  the  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  Kcformed 
churches.  Dr.  Hodge  has  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  systematization  of  the 
Princeton  theology,  he  has  presented  with 
luminous  fairness  the  doctrinal  standards  and 
argumentative  positions  of  the'  An^ican  and 
Roman  churches,  has  dealt  firmly  and  respect- 
fully with  Socinian,  Arminian,  Zwinclian, 
Lutheran,  and  Hegelian  hypotheses ;  ana  hai4 
not  failed  to  notice  the  most  recent  theories 
and  speculations  in  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  psychology,  ethics,  and  eschatolo^^y. 
The  work  is  consequently  a  compendium,  not 
only  of  the  Biblical  theology  of  each  subject, 
and  of  the  place  it  takes  in  the  Calvinistic 
theory,  but  of  historical  theolo^  brought 
down  to  tho  present  day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  raise  discussions  on  almost  every  theme 
thus  passing  under  review,  but  we  should,  by 
tliis  means,  fail  of  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  spirit, 
learning,  philosophic  breadth  and  profound 
insight,  which  characterize  this  attempt  to 
systematize  the  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  on  matters  of  deepest 
interest  to  all.  The  work  of  a  long  life  is 
crowded  into  these  pages  ;  but  they  constitute 
not  only  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the 
theological  student,  but  one  not  without  con- 
siderable attraction  for  the  general  reader.  A 
work  almost  rivalling  in  extent  the  angelical 
Doctor's  'Summa  l^eulogiie,'  is  not  a  dry 
syllabus  of  propositions,  or  of  loei  enmmjinf, 
but  a  vivid  and  readable  digest  of  fascinating 
discussions  and  fundamental  truths. 

The  Light  of  all  Ages.  By  the  Rev.  Gatin 
Carltle,  M.A.  Strahan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Carlyle  presents  to  us  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  only  true  and  possible 
way — if,  that  is,  the  presentation  is  to  he  com- 
plete— viz.,  with  all  the  divine  and  spiritual 
surroundings  of  his  New  Testament  portrai- 
ture, and  in  all  His  avowed  moral  and  spiritual 
relationships  to  men.  Whatever  the  mythic 
or  philosophic  Christ  of  Strauss  and  Renan — 
whatever  the  merely  human  Christ  of  the 
author  of  '  Ecce  Homo !' — neither  Is  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  Strauss  and 
Renan  present  only  gross  perversions,  and  the 
author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  only  a  partial  aspect. 
Only  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  can 
either  be  the  true  Christ,  or  he  vindicated  as  a 
Christ  at  all  Strict  philosophy  requires  that 
all  the  moral  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
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which  the  Chriet  of  the  New  Testament 
assumes,  be  recognised,  And  the  claims  of  the 
Christ  bo  tested  hj  His  spiritual  fitness  and 
sufficiency  to  meet  these.  It  is  not  Christ  us 
the  conRummste  Teacher  nnd  the  perfect  Man 
that  the  New  Testament  presents,  it  is  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  of  mao  from  sin.  As  such 
Mr.  Carl;le  presents  him,  and  Keason  has  its 
highest  province  in  determining  whether  euch 
a  Christ  has  reallv  come,  and  whether  His 
character  and  work  really  achieve  the  moral 
purpose  of  His  coming.  The  strictest  scientific 
methods  are  demanded  for  the  determination 
of  moral  and  spiritual,  aa  of  intellectual  and 
physical  phenomena.  The  man  of  faith  ia  not 
he  who  believes  spiritual  thin^  without  ade- 
quate evidence,  which  is  creduljtj  and  super- 
stition ;  but  he  who  believes   them  on    their 

■  own  proper  moral  evidence.  Mr.  Oarlyle  aets 
forUi  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Life  of  the  Redeemed,  the  Moral  Teacher,  and 
the  Qreat  Physician  of  Hen,  H\%  Relation  to 
all  Ages,  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  His 
Spiritual   Presence   in   His   Church,   and   the 

.  Relation  of  His  Religious  System  to  Polit'cs 
and  Social  Ins'itutiona.  Only  in  thia  complete 
presentation  of  the  spiritual  and  redeemln;^ 
Christ,  can  the  New  Testament  portraiture  of 
Him  be  ever  underslood.  Mr.  Carlyle's  little 
book  is  a  verr  auccinci,  able,  and  convincing 
exposition  of  tnis. 

The  nittm-y  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  muler 
the  Old  Tenlameat.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  E.  W.  HEKOSTENBEaa,  late  Doc- 
tor and  Professor  of  Theology  In  Uerlin. 
Two  \'ols.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
The  translation  of  this  posthumous  work  of 
Hengstenberg  is  enriched  by  on  extremely  into- 
resting  and  candid  sketch  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  work  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Pope.  We  are  presented  with  an  enumeration 
and  a  penetrating  estimate  of  the  Biblical  and 
exegetieal  works  which  were  poured  forth  in 
such  abundance  by  this  great  scholar.  I>r. 
Pope  gives  a  lucid  account  of  Hengstenberg's 
editorial  relations  with  the  Eirelienttilvng^ 
ajDd  of  the  troubles  which  he  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  reatlees  resoire  to  testily  agamst 
every  species  of  heresy  and  vagueness  that  he 
believed  to  be  undermining  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. Dr.  Pope's  general  estimate  of  Heng- 
stenberg's  influence  upon  hifi  age  and  the  rela- 
tive value  to  be  assigned  to  his  exegetieal 
works  appears  to  us  to  be  wise  and  fair,  and 
the  criticism  of  his  '  Commentary  on  St 
John'a  Gospel '  to  be  very  just  The  theme, 
for  the  elucidation  of  which  he  prepared  in  his 
youth  and  which  he  pursued  with  undaunted 
energy  to  the  last  was  the  'Revelation  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament,'  the  '  Christology,'  the 
*  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,'  on  '  Eccle- 
siastea,'  and  on  '  £zekiel,'  the  '  Introduction  to 
tlie  Old  Testament,'  the  work  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  Daniel  and  the  integrity  of  Zecha- 
riab,  nearly  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Messrs.  Clark's  foreign  theological  library,  are 
sufficient  vouchers  for  the  extraordinary  fit- 
ness of  such  a  man  to  write  a  '  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament' 
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This  subject  Hengstenberg  divided  into  two 
periods,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  and  from 
B  to  Christ  The  latter  period  is  divided 
six  sections— (1)  Moses,  (2)  Joshua,  (8) 
the  Juices,  C4)  the  Kingdom  until  the  division, 
while  two  further  aeciions  bring  the  story 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
whole  discussion  reflects  the  stormy  and  cri- 
tical time  in  which  the  history  was  written, 
and  the  firm,  devout,  almost  passionate  reli- 
gious convictions  which  possessed  the  vener- 
able and  learned  author  to  the  close  of  his 
life. 

Blend'ijuj  Lii/lUt ;  or.  The  Relations  of  Natu- 
ral Snenre,  Arrhaolofty,  nnd  Jlisfori/  to  Che 
Bible.  By  the  Rev.  William  Fhaseb,  LL.D. 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  expound  the  various 
principles  and  carefully  accumulated  facts  nnd 
concessions  of  eminent  gcoli^sts  and  scien- 
tific writers  which  Dr.  Fraser  hus  advanced  in 
order  to  modiTy  the  haste  with  which  modem 
students  are  disposed  to  relinquish  their  con- 
fidence in  the  archsology  and  chronology  of 
Holy  Scripture.  With  singular  ability  and 
fairness  he  has  met  the  speculstions  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  has  replied  to  the  hurried  genera- 
lizations of  Egyptologists.  Thero  is  a  flne 
catholic  spirit  pervading  the  volume,  and  there 
is  the  ring  of  true  scientific  caution.  The  tone 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  creative  days  is, 
however,  vacillating  and  extremely  undogmatic. 
Like  Dr.  Gerard  Molloy,  the  author  sees  dif- 
ferent wnys  out  of  the  difficulties  without 
relinquishing  either  scientific  fact  or  Divine 
revelition.  Perhaps  he  does  not  speak  too 
positively  when  he  says,  '  If  there  is  one  lesson 
more  than  another  which  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  is  teaching  us,  it  is  that  of  caution, 
and  the  necessity  of  repressing  a  dogmatic 
tendency  ;  and  if  thero  is  one  benefit  more 
than  another  which  the  history  of  this  discus- 
sion is  conferring,  it  ia  that  of- confidence  in 
the  truth  of  the  Uible.' 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Moral    Truth*  of 
Vhrittianity .     Delivered  in  LeipsiC  in  the 
Winter  of  1872.    By  Chu.  Ernst  LvTnABnr. 
Translated    from  the  German    by  Sofdia 
Tatloh.     Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T,  Clark. 
The  excellency  of  Dr.  Luthsrdt  ai  a  popular 
expositor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  i», 
the  combination  in  him  of  adequate  scholar- 
ship and  familiarity  with  modem  thought,  with 
popular  lucidity  and  rhetorical  power.     Hence 
his  lectures  have  been  quoted  as  authoritiesl 
even  by  men  so  scholarly  as  Canon   Liddon. 
The    present    volume    deals    with    Christian 
morals,  \  subject  which  just  now  seems  to  bo 
attracting   special   attention  in   the   Christian 
controversy.     The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is 
to  establi^  the  vital  connection  between  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  tn  show  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  inculcates  and  inspires  the  highest 
morality  that  the  world  has  seen.     Taking  as 
his  basis  the  fundamental  moral  elements  of 
our  human  constitution,  especiaUy  conscience. 
and  the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  will 
aa  necessary  for  their  expression,  the  lecturor 
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demODStrfttcB,  amid  the  various  methods  of 
moral  culture  that  the  world  has  had  pro- 
pounded to  it,  the  transcendent  excellence  of 
Christianity,  both  In  itn  idea  and  its  vital  forcd. 
'lliuf,  the  Root  Principle  of  Christian  Love, 
the  Devotional  Life  of  the  Christian,  Christian 
Marriage  the  Christian  tlome,  the  State  and 
Chrislianitj,  Culture  and  Christianity,  Huma-i 
nitf  nnd  Chris tianity.  arc  surveyed  tvith  great 
broultb,  compleieneRD,  and  force  of  both  argu- 
ment aad  illustration.  It  is,  we  think,  the 
most  vigorous   and   valuable   volume   of   the 


LUvrgieal  Purity  our  RigTitful  Inheritance. 
By  JoBK  CowLBV  FisuBK,  M.A.,  of  the 
Uiddle  Temple.  Third  edition.  Part  I., 
The  Baptismal  Services.     Longmans,  Green, 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Fisher's  book  was 
published  in  18o7.  the  second  in  1800  ;  the 
third  edition,  now  before  us,  is  so  much  en- 
larged, that  the  first  part,  devoted  to  the  Bap- 
tismal services,  fills  a  bulk  as  ki^e  as  the  ori- 
ginal treatise.  Hr.  Fisher  is  an  ardent  advo- 
Mle  of  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Pray  or,  in  the  direction  of  Evangelicalism. 
He  would  have  it  thoroughly  purged  of  its 
Sacramcntarian  elements.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
the  '  rightful  inheritjince '  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  being  '  more  thoroughly  accordant 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
lion.'  lie  would  especially  '  undo  the  Laudian 
alterations  surreptitiously  made  by  the  re- 
tellonary  party  in  the  year  18CS,  and  re-esta- 
bliah  it  oDce  more  upon  its  earliest  and  most 
comprehensive  basis. 

Ur.  Fisher  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  later  modifications  are,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  as  authoritative  as  the  earlier  forms. 
We,  as  outsiders,  do  not  presume  to  judge  the 
1^1  question,  especially  since  the  Bennett 
judgment,  although  our  doctrinal  sympathies 
are  with  Mr.  Fisher.  The  question  is  one  that 
Mcessarily  must  mainly  concern  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Whether  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land will  ever  use  Litut^ies  or  not,  it  is  certain 
they  will  never  use  the  Sacramentarian  Ser- 
vices of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mean- 
while, all  who  wish  to  see  the  historical  ques- 
tion carefully  sifted,  and  the  religious  question 
fercibly  argued.  Had  better  procure  Hr.  fisher's 
able  and  scholarly  book. 

The  Church  ia  the  Homi.     A  Series  of  Lessons 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  Williau 
Arkot,    Minister    of    the  Free  Church    in 
Edinburgh.    James  Nisbet  and  Go. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Amot's  hook  is  justifled  by 
the  use  for  which  be  intends  iL     His  '  exposi- 
tioiis  have  been  prepared  partly,  at  least,  with 
a  view  to  their  use  in  families  on  the  evening 
of  the  Lord's  day.'    They  aro  very  brief  ser- 
inons,  not  aiming  at  completeness  of  treatment, 
either  of  text  or  of  the  representative  verse 
selected  from  it,  but  presenting  two  or  threo 
salient  points  for  practical  instruction  and  edi- 
lica^on.    They  are  vigorous  in  thought,  fer- 
tile in  suggestion,  often  happy  in  illustraUon, 
and  pungent  iu  application.      As  a   whole. 
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however,  the  volume  is  not  equal  to  the 
author's  '  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on 
Earth.' 

The  Truth  in  iU  otcu  Light ;  or,  ChriUianity 
thown/retn  iUelf  to  Ve  a  jyirine  Recdotiun 
to  Man.  In  Five  Parts.  By  Rev.  Oohm 
CoopEK.  Melbourne :  Geoi^  Robertson. 
This  volume  is  a  worthy  specimen  of  the 
talent,  onei^,  and  thoughtful  culture  of  our 
colonial  ministfrs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  in  short  compass  the  burden  of  an 
ai^ument  prolonged  through  600  pages.  The 
object  of  the  first  part  is  to  show  that  the 
position  taken  by  Christ  at  His  particular 
epoch  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  He  assumed  it  are  proofs  of 
His  supernatural  mission.  Then  Mr.  Cooper 
shows  that  the  spirit,  principle,  and  exainpie 
of  Jesus  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  true 
well  being  of  man,  and  thus  furnish  proof  of 
His  incarnate  personality.  The  amiior  shows 
with  some  force  that  Jesus  '  either  did  live  a 
life  of  unsullied  perfection,  or  His  illiterate 
disciples  have  surpassed  all  the  genius  of  earth 
in  their  description  of  an  original  and  perfect 
character.'  The  most  original  argument  in 
the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  principle 
that  self -sacrifice  is  the  only  power  that 
can  stay  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind ;  that 
the  revelation  of  the  self- sacrifice  of  the 
Divine  is  impossible  to  devils,  men,  or  angels. 
Since  the  Gospel  discloses  this  fact,  it  must 
therefore  be  of  God  and  can  be  from  no  other 
source.  Then,  finally,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  history  of  the  victory  of  un- 
worldly truth,  the  revelation  of  the  aim  of  one 
personally  conscious  in  Himself  of  the  Infi- 
nite, Eternal,  and  Divine,  and  therefore  a  proof 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  work  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  There  Is  considerable  subtlety  in  the 
progress  of  the  argument,  and,  as  may  be 
judged  from  this  brief  outline,  some  tempta- 
tion to  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
thought  There  Is,  moreover,  a  vein  of  expos- 
tulation and  homiletic  appeal,  which  (^ves 
the  entire  production  more  the  character  of  a 
popular  address,  than  that  of  a  logical  combat 
with  eager,  unscrupulous  antagonists.  To 
mako  the  argument  irrefragable,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  compared  more  carefully 
the  self-sacrifice  and  moral  zeal  of  Christ  with 
that  of  '  other  Masters '  of  mankind.  We 
accept  the  work  as  a  valuable  and  original 
addition  to  the  internal  evidences  of  tha 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

The  Orationi  of  Demotthenei  and  jEtcMnet 
on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Notes 
and  Essays  by  G.  A,  Swcox,  M.A.,  and  by 
W.  U.  SiMCOX,  M.A.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press  Series. 

A  free  translation  of  these  rival  speeches, 
DuoTwm  eloquentiinmomm  nobiliaeimat  mvi- 
tionei  inter  ae  contrariai,  as  tlie  noblest  (speci- 
mens of  Attic  oratory,  was  made  by  Cicero. 
This  transhition,  which  has  not  been  preserved, 
yet  indicates  that  ibey  oUgbt  to  be  studied  to- 
gether. These  orations,  if  only  from  their 
acknowledged  difficulties,  have  from  that  time 
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until  noir  hail  attractions  for  editors  snd  renders, 
while  the  nctunl  inaltur  amply  repays  llie  neces- 
Eary  trouble  to  discover  the  meaning.  It  in 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  thvir  value 
and  importance,  onco  granted  that  Greek  ora- 
tory. Inn-,  and  politics  are  important  to  UK  at  all. 
They  tvcrc  the  highest  and  most  Buccessful 
efforts  or  the  two  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  ; 
and  we  have  the  two  orations  to  compare  in 
their  best  and  niont  finished  stat«,  not  as  they 
were  actually  delivered,  but  as  they  were 
touched  up  and  corrected  by  Oteir  reKpective 
authors  with  a  view  to  publication.  They  em- 
body, therefore,  not  simply  the  loftiest  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  art,  but  the  highest  reflective  and 
logical  powers.  The  trial  at  whiel)  they  were 
delivered  constituted  the  greatest  political  duct 
Greece  had  ever  witnessed,  and  it  may  bo  truth- 
fully sai<l  that  these  speeches  throw  light,  an 
nothing  else  does,  on  the  state  and  motives  of 
parties  in  those  Ktormy,  eventful  latter  dajs  of 
Athenian  glory.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find 
an  edition  like  the  present,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  these  orations  in  the 
breadth  and  complexity  of  their  imporlanca.  In 
our  opinion  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  most 
d  etinctive,  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the 
introductory  matter,  which  extends  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pages.  Here,  besides  a 
careful  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
rival  orators'  lives,  and  a  searching  estimate  of 
the  motives  and  influences  that  regulated  their 
conduct,  we  have  two  admirable  chapters — one 
'On  the  Practical  Politics  of  the  Age  of  Demos- 
thenes,' and  the  other,  'On  the  Documents 
quoted  in  the  "Oration  on  the  Crown."'  Mr, 
fjimcox  places  the  moral  character  of  Demosthe- 
nes considerably  lower  and  that  of  Philip  de- 
cidedly higher  than  the  ordinary  eslimate, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  more  correct,  is  at  all 
events  more  in  harmony  with  the  '  i'.eitgeist.' 
These  essays,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  prized 
not  simply  by  classical  specialists,  but  by  all 
who  take  a  wide  interest  in  the  history  and 
politics  of  that  exciting  period. 

The  indispensable  assistance  which  the  reader 
of  these  authors  requires  has  been  hitherto 
sought  in  the  excellent  editions  of  Bremi,  Dis- 
sen,  Westermann,  Whiston,  and  Heslop.  The 
book  before  us  will  for  the  future  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  ripe  scholar's  apparatus, 
and  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ordinary  student.  Considered  as  an  edition  of 
a  classic,  wo  regard  that  of  Whiston  decidedly 
Uie  best ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  place  the  men 
and  circumstances  of  that  age  before  the  mind 
of  the  modem  reader,  this  edition  has  decldeJ- 
ly  the  advantngc.  The  notes,  regarded  from  a 
schoolboy  point  of  view,  will  not  be  considered 
fluQlciently  copiouti,  but  the  idiomatic  transla- 
tions of  the  difHcuIt  words  and  phrases  which 
abound  in  these  speeches  are  exceedingly  help- 
ful. The  temper  of  the  young  will  not  be 
ruffled  by  numerous  references  to  Jelfs  and 
Madvlg's  grammars,  or  to  untranslated  parallel 
passages  which  are  seldom  consulted.  The 
editors  have  carefully  avoided  crowding  tiieir 
pages  with  references,  from  the  conviction  that 
they  would  be  found  an  encumbrance  lo  those 
who  simply  want  to  make  out  their  author  with 
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ns  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  an  interruption 
and  impertinence  to  the  critical  and  indepen- 
dent student  The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  excellent  indices  with  which  it 
is  provided. 
The  Bialert  of  Cumberland :  With  a  Chapter 

on.  il»  Place-names.     By  Robert  Febovsos. 

Williams  and  Xorgate, 

This  work,  so  far  as  the  lexical  aspects  oT  an 
important  dialect  of  English  are  concerned,  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon.  It  might  hare 
been  well  to  have  indicated  by  some  abbrevia- 
tion when  the  words  occur  which  are  common 
to  other  northern  counties  with  Cumberland. 
The  chapter  on  place-names  is  curious.  The 
Greek  etymology  for  kirk  is  relinquished  in 
favor  of  kirroci,  a  druidical  circle ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
work  without  copious  extracts  from  the  voca- 
bulary, which  wdl  be  of  great  service  in  the 
comparative  philology  of  the  English  language. 

TOT  'Anor  AeANAsior  kata  apeiandn 
AOrOI.  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius 
against  the  Arians,  according  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Text,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by 
William  BaninT,  TJ.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.      Oxford :  Clarendon 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  is 
written  wilhextrcmccare,  and  displays  on  every 
page  great  erudition.  The  author  reverts  to  the 
original  sources  of  information  for  every  fact 
that  is  mentioned,  almost  for  every  epithet 
used ;  and,  at  all  events,  for  every  opinion  tliat 
is  expressed.  The  sympathy  of  the  author  is 
abundantly  and  rightly  yielded  to  tlie  wonder- 
ful man  whose  brave,  loyal,  saintly  soul  shines 
out  in  that  most  chequered  and  romantic  life  of 
his.  Incomparably  the  noblest  of  tlio  Greek 
fathers,  his  life  is  almost  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  involves  to  some  can- 
sidcrablo  extent  the  history  of  both  Bastem  and 
Western  Empires  during  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done, 
fi'ocn  the  pancg,vric  of  Gregory  jf  Naiianzus  to 
the  eulogy  of  Hooker,  by  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  by  Mohler,  by  the  involun- 
tary homage  of  Uilibon,  by  the  works  of  Bishop 
Kaye  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  and  the  space 
devoted  to  the  character  and  work  of  Athana- 
sius by  all  church  historians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury— students  will  Hnd  this  succinct  r/vurn*  of 
the  facts  valuable  and  suggestive. 

The  text  of  the  '  OraUons  against  the 
Arians '  is  admirably  printed  and  furnislied 
with  head-lines  in  English.  The  volume  would 
have  been  increased  In  value  if  It  had  contained 
an  analysis  of  the  argument  of  each  of  these 
famous  discourses. 


The  CkariKter  nf  St.  Paul  Being  the 
Cambridge  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1802.  By 
John  S.  Howsou,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Third 
Edition.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  It  is  enough  to 
record  the  appearance  of  this  popular  edition 
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of  Dean  HowBon's  ftdmir&ble  portraiture  of 
Paul  Ihe  Apostle.  The  personal  chernetcristics 
or  the  great  Christian  doctor  are  pourtrayed 
with  ft  rare  degree  or  insight  and  power,  and  the 
man  is  a  Targe  part  or  his  distinctive  teaching. 
—  The  Clam  and  the  Duh.  A  Manual  (or 
3anday  -  school  Teachers.  Old  Teatamont 
Stfies.  Job  to  Malachi.  By  Charles  Stokes 
CiRBT.  (James  Sangster  and  Co.)  We  have 
heutily  commended  the  previous  volumes  of 
this  Tery  admirable  manual  for  Sunday-school 
toachcrs.  A  vast  d«al  of  compressed  informa- 
tion and  succinct  exposition  in  contained  in  it. 
It  isalmoHt  asufficient  handbook  for  the  school, 
■S  well  aa  a  repertjiry  of  telling  anecdotes  and  il- 
luBIrations. — The  School  and  CkUdrtn's  Bible. 
Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
William  Koasm,  M.A,,  Prebendary  of  St. 
PaulV,  etc  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  admirable  work  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  produced  somo  two  years  ^o,  should 
have  imitators.  No  work  of  selected  portiunn 
of  Scripture  wilt  satisfy  everybody,  either  by  all 
its  omissions  pr  all  its  inclusions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  Is  gained  for  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  families,  by  the  omission  of  geneu- 
Ic^cal  and  ritual  matter,  is  well  as  of  portions 
of  the  history  which  are  incongruous  vrith  the 
reflnemunts  of  our  day.  Mr.  Itogers  says  that 
the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  '  New 
Iflctionary.'  The  Authorized- Version  is  fol- 
lowed, except  in  the  Psalms.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
preferred  the  far  less  accurate  Prayer  Book  ver- 
sion, simply,  we  suppose,  because  it  is  such, 
«las!  The  Psalms  and  the  Three  Oospels  nn 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  and  the 
Prophets  according  to  their  chronoli^y.  The 
editor's  aim  has  been  'to  exhibit  without  theo- 
logical bias  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  IVc  arc  dis- 
posed to  welcome  his  work,  first  as  breaking 
through  the  supen^titious  ignorance  which  re- 
Terses  the  very  accidents  of  Scripture,  and  next 
SB  tending  to  a  more  intelligent  apprehension 
of  the  contents  of  the  Divine  book. — /.  Come 
and  Weleome  to  Jt»ti»  ChrUt.  II.  The  Great- 
itttt  of  the  Soul,  the  Water  of  Lire.  III.  The 
Pharihet  and  ihe  Puiliean.  IV.  The  Sti-ait 
Gale,  Chriat  a  Complete  Saviour.  V.  Oraee 
Abovnilittff  to  the  Ohi^ef  Sinnert.  VI.  Ju»- 
t^leation  by  an  Imputed  Rigkteovtnest.  The 
Jeratalem  Sinner  Sared.  (Blackie  and  Sons.) 
A  series  of  little  books  intended  to  comprise 
the  principal  of  Bunyan's  practical  works. 
Nothing  can  be  more  stimulating  to  religious 
earnestness  than  tliese  passionate  appeals  of 
the  Latimer  of  nonconformity. —  The  Jfoaehie 
Deluge:  III  Probable  Phyeieal  ^eett,  and 
Preteat  Ecidmee$.  By  the  Rev.  S.  LticAS, 
F.G.S.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  tlr.  Lucas 
contends  that  a  cataclysm,  such  as  is  desciibed 
in  Genesis,  would  produce  physical  effects  such 
as  geol<^ists  of  various  schools  scientifically  re- 
cord. He  contends  that  not  only  could  not  sucli 
a  miraculous  and  stupendous  catastrophe  occur 
without  leaving  permanent  effects,  but  that  the 
phenomena  which  geologists  have  to  account 
for  are  precisely  such  as  it  would  leave,  and  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  Mr,  Lucas 
writes  intelligently  and  modestly.  As  he  justly 
TOL.   LIX.  B— II 
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observes,  the  problem  is  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult one.  He  has  contributed  to  its  solution 
the  well-informed  views  of  a  reverent  believer  in 
the  Bible. — The  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Tra- 
ditiont  n/  Painteri.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Clav, 
H.A.  (J.  T.  Hayes.)  Mr.  Clay  has  writlen  a 
hifctory  of  the  picture-doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Few  wilt  question  the  usc.i  of  sacred  art 
which  in  his  preface  he  formally  vindicates,  and 
although  his  special  theme  takes  him  on  to 
ground  that  for  Romanists  and  High  Church- 
men is  a  kind  of  enchanted  ground,  he  has  ex- 
amined facts  and  formed  judgments  with  great 
fairness  and  moderation.  He  maintains  that  no 
festival,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Virgin  was 
especially  mentioned,  was  instituted  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century ;  that,  in  the  early 
period  of  Christian  art,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  her  and  other  saints ;  that  the  Virgin 
as  an  Orante  was  later  than  the  martyrs  and 
saints  in  her  appearance  in  sacred  art;  that  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  was  not  an  early  subject 
of  Roman  art,  nor  was  it  represented  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  A'irgin  in 
early  art  has  no  aureola,  especially  in  the  Mag- 
giore  picture  of  the  Annunciation  ;  that  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  doctrine  that  she  may  be 
worshipped  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  she 
wields  authorily  in  the  name  of  her  Son ;  that 
no  Virgin  worship  was  taught  by  the  council  of 
Ephcsua.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  candid  littla 
wol-k,  worthy  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  Christian 
art, — The  7'abernacle  and  it*  Prieite  and  Ser- 
tieee;  Deteribed  and  Considered  in  Relation  to 
Chritt  and  the  Church.  With  Diagrams, 
Views,  and  Woodcnts.  By  WiLLiiB  Brown. 
Second  Edition.  (Edinburgh  ;  William  Oliphant 
and  Co.)  We  omitted  to  notice  the  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Brown's  careful,  sensible,  and  very  com- 
plete work.  He  describes  minutely,  in  the 
light  of  modern  research,  every  conHtituent,  ap- 
pointment, and  service  of  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle, and  points  out  with  much  discriiiii nation 
and  sobriety  such  typical  relaUonsofit  to  Christ 
and  His  Church  as  seem  to  have  been  intended. 
It  is  the  completest  and  wisest  handbook  to  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  Leviticus  that  we  know. — 
The  Biblieal  Hvieum  ;  a  Collection  of  Notes, 
Rrplanatory,  Homiletie,  and  Illuttratice,  on 
the  Holy  Scripturet.  Especially  deiugned  for 
the  use  of  Ministers,  Bibie  Students,  and  Sun- 
day-school Teachers.  By  Jamks  Cobper  Gray. 
Vol.  III.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Romans. 
Vol.  IT.  Epistles,  from  1  Corinthians  to  Phile- 
mon. (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Gray  has  completed 
two  more  volumes  of  a  very  useful  little  manual, 
which  combines  in  a  scholarly  and  admirable 
way  a  succinct  ex^etical  commentary,  and  ho- 
milotical  suggestions  and  references,  with  illus- 
trative anecdotes  and  selections.  Briefprolego- 
roena  supply  all  needful  collateral  information 
concerning  each  book.  It  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  its  avowed'  purposes.  —  Ghrutianity 
Irrttpectite  qf  Churches ;  Thirteen  Letter* 
to  UH  Italian  Nobleman  on  the  Chrittian 
Religion.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  Thi* 
is  substantially  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Dunn'd 
'Churches,  a  History  and  an  AmimenL' 
It  has  been  translateil  into  Italian,  Spanish 
and  French,  and  now  returns  to  its  original 
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English,  as  tlie  editor  imagines  that  the  let- 
ters, fiom  their  anti-Iioniunist  character  and 
their  omission  of  many  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Dunn,  may  interest  a  cioBs  of 
personal  who  are  much  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Protestantism.  We  think  the  editor  is 
not  mistaken  as  lohis  estimate  of  the  probable 
usefulness  of  these  lettters.  The  fact  that  they 
were  addressed  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  will  give  tbem  an 
additional  element  of  intero8t."-&»M  Fi-eaent 
Diffi(altie»  in  Theology :  being  Leeturei  to 
Youiig  Men,  delivered  in  the  Eaglish  Presbyte- 
rian College,  Loniloa.  'With  a  Preface  by  Os- 
wald Dykes,  U.A.  (Hoddcr  and  StouehtoTi.) 
These  lectures  must  ha?o  been  been  helpful 
and  stimulating  to  the  young  men  who  were 
pmllegcd  to  hear  them.  And  now  that  they 
are  g^ven  to  the  public  Ihcy  cannot  fail  to  be 
widely  useful  They  cannot  bo  pronounced 
original  in  thought,  or  ootoI  in  their  modo  of 
treating  the  vaiious  subjects,  still  they  are 
sound  and  healthy  expositionfl  of  questions  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Dykes  with 
great  discrimination  and  candour;  he  resolves 
the  whole  into  a  question  of  evidence;  Dr. 
Lorimer  exposes  with  much  vigour  the  arro- 
gance and  dt^matism  of  sciontiHc  men,  who 
attempt,  on  inductive  grounds,  to  deny  the 
reality  of  miracles ;  Mr.  Gibb  lixpounds  witb  a 
good  deal  of  force  and  earnestness  the  questions 
of  unbelief,  doubt,  and  faith ;  and  I>r.  Chalmers 
CKamines  the  moral  and  expiatory  theories  of 
the  atonement,  and  upholds  the  latter  as  most 
in  harmony  with  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
and  as  alone  meeting  the  exigencies  of  humani- 
ty. We  commead  the  little  volume  to  the 
notice  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  young  men. 
It  will  aid  them  in  their  mquines,  and  may 
solve  Some  of  their  doubts. — Th«  ChUdhood  of 
the  World:  A  Simple  Aeeount  of  Mem  in  Burly 
Time*.  By  Edward  Clobd,  F.R.A.S.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Ca)  This'is  a  charming  little  hook. 
Nothing  better  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  or  of  many  grown  people  to  tell  them 
the  wonderful  alory  of  man's  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  in  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  his  moral  and  spirilual 
life.  Without  tochnicalitieg,  or  anything  to 
stumble  or  perplex  the  youthful  and  inquiring 
mind,  and  in  a  style  of  beautiful  simplicity  it 
conducts  us  through  the  dimness  and  mystery 
of  the  remote  post,  and  throws  more  light  on 
the  great  problems  of  humanity  than  many 
works  of  a  more  pretentious  and  elaborate 
character.  A  judicious  use  of  this  little  book 
by  parents  and  teachers  would  be  attended 
with  immense  bene6L — The  Christian  Life: 
An  Expontion  of  Banyan' »  PUffritn't  Progrett. 
By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Black,  D.D.  (James  Nia- 
bet  and  Co.)  Marvellous  are  the  changes  which 
are  wrought  by  a  few  years  1  Bunyan,  the 
despised  and  persecuted  prisoner  of  Bedford 

{'ail,  has  become  the  admired  of  all  classes. 
lis  dream,  or  '  Pilgrim '  is  translated  into  many 
languages  and  read  by  all  men,  the  cultured 
not  loss  than  the  simple  and  unlettered;  and 
not  only  read,  but  illustrated  and  expounded 
by  the  artist  and  the  commentator.    Although 
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we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  deep-lying 
mystery,  or  hidden  meaning  in  the  '  Pilgrim,' 
its  flight  of  fancy,  its  imagery,  and  its  varied 

character  furnish  ample  material  for  illustra- 
tion and  general  instruction  respecting  tho 
Christian  life.  Of  these  Dr.  Black  bas  made 
ample  use  ;  and  with  remarkable  force  and 
discrimination  has  drawn  from  them  a  variety 
of  salutary  and  stimulating  lessons.  Perhaps 
some  readers  may  deem  his  '  Exposition '  too 
extended  and  alaborate,  as  the  volume,  now 
before  us  of  nearly  COO  pages,  embraces  only  a 
part  of  the  '  Pilgrim,'  but  tho  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  instruction  communicated,  and  the 
force  and  Decisional  eloquence  of  the  stylo  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  will  gratify  and  compen- 
sate those  who  give  to  the  book  an  attentive 
perusal.  We  trust  Dr.  Black  will  be  irduccd 
speedily  to  issue  his  second  volume. 
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From  the  Enrth  to  the  Moon  Direct  ia 
X'inetu-teten  Hour*  Tttenty  Miu'itc\  and  a 
Trip  Round  It.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
By  Jules  VBrisE.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
The  Fur  Covntry.  or  Seventy  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Ji'LES  Vekne.  with  One  Hundred  IlluEtrations. 
(Siimpson  Low  andCo.)  M.  Verne  exaggerates 
scientific  possibilities  into  romance  in  a  way 
BO  natural  and  charming,  that  even  sober  men 
and  women  are  fascinated  by  his  extraTagance. 
The  whole,  too,  is  conceived  in  a  mind  familiar 
not  only  with  what  science  has  already  discov- 
ered, but  with  its  tendencies  and  dreams,  so 
that  the  scientific  passes  into  the  impossible  in 
the  most  artful  way.  Waggishly  enough,  too, 
his  extravaganzas  have  generally  an  American 
matrix.  They  are  as  wild  as  Munchausen,  and 
as  natural  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  After  the 
American  War,  a  Yankee  Gun  Club  succeeds 
in  propelling  a  gigantic  projectile  with  such 
force  that  it  goes  to  the  moon,  and  would  have 
hit  it  but  '^r  its  contact  with  an  aerolite, 
which  deflects  it,  and  it  makes  an  elliptical 
course  round  the  moon.  Again  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  it  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  five  miles  deep,  and  floats, 
an  iron  ship,  until  rescue  comes.  The  concep- 
tion and  history  of  the  gigantic  gun  are  de- 
scribed with  inimitable  naturalness,  and  all  Ibe 
scientific  problems  sunestcd  by  such  a  trip  are 
admirably  touched.— r*i!  Fitr   Country  is  not 

?uite  so  daring  in  its  glorious  extravagance. 
t  describes  an  exploring  party  sent  out  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  including  two  brave 
Englishmen,  to  seek  furs  in  seventy  di^rees 
latitude.  They  settle  upon  what  thev  imagine 
to  be  the  northern  edge  of  the  Continent  It 
proves  to  be  an  island,  the  icy  portion  of  which 
breaks  loose  with  the  explorers,  and  carries 
them  through  Bebring's  Straits  into  the  Paci&c 
OcoBD.  It  touches  land  when  almost  melted 
sway.    Around  this  romance  M.  Teme  has 
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feathered  all  kinds  of  Arctic  lore  and  sdventurc. 
He  tells  the  most  antounding  incidents  with 
imperturbable  serioiiBncBS,  and  manages  his 
incidents  so  admirablj,  that  almost  the  whole 
histoTy  of  Polar  enterprise  is  worked  into  his 
Btory.  Every  other  page  is  an  illustration. 
The  books  are  both  of  them  superb  io  their 
exciting  clevcrneas  and  charm.  Among  the 
bojs'  books  of  the  jc«r  thej  are  so  far  first 
that  the  retit  are  nowhere.  Concerning  some 
of  the  latter,  however,  we  have  a  heariy  word 
of  commendation  to  give.  Mr.  Khatchbcll- 
Hcoeesen's  Queer  Folk  (Hocmillan)  ia  hi 
snnual  contribution  of  a  fairy  budget,  and  i 
genuine  in  its  fairy-land  quality,  and  full  of 
cleverness,  freshness,  and  interest.  'There  is 
a  warlock,  a  witch,  a  society  of  pig- faced  ladies, 
k  quantity  of  elves,  and  several  other  things 
Mid  persons  which  any  unprejudiced  individual 
will  at  once  allow  to  be  queer  enough  to  justify 
the  name  I  have  chosen.'  The  warlock  is  as 
good  as  anything  that  Mr.  Knalchbull-HugeS' 
Ben  has  done.  He  in  the  best  of  fairy-tali 
writers.  How  Mr.  Gladstone  must  envy  the 
fun  of  his  grotesque  imagination! — Out  and 
AU  About:  Fahle»  for  Old  and  Y<mag.  By 
H.  A.  Paqe.  (W.  Isbister  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Page  has  shown  that  he  can  do  literary  work 
of  a  more  dignified  character,  but  he  has  done 
nothtng  that  indicates  greater  ability  than  this. 
jfisop  is  almost  as  great  as  Aristotle ;  for  fables 
of  the  true  kind  are  a  combination  of  philoso- 
phy and  fancy,  wisdom  and  artistic  form, 
which  few  can  successfully  achieve.  We  can 
give  Mr.  Page  no  higher  praise  than  tossy  that 
he  writes  genuine  fables,  which  will  bo  read 
by  young  and  old — by  the  former  for  their 
Btory,  hy  the  latter  for  their  good  sense.  Let 
our  readers  turn  to '  The  Spider  on  Trial '  (ra  (her 
too  long,  however,  for  a  fable,  as  are  several 
others),  in  which  amateur  science  is  admirably 
quizzed ; '  The  Rose  and  the  Elm  Tree,'  pointing 
the  moral  of  place  and  drcumstancc,  even  for 
the  choicest  endowments ;  'The  Revolution  in 
Toy-land,'  which  is  a  clever  satire  on  ignorant 
democrats.  *  The  Strange  Tno,'  again.  Is 
a  charming  apologue.  The  writer  has  care- 
fully stndipd  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  animal 
creation.  Tlie  charm  of  the  book  is  the  clever- 
ness of  its  stories  and  the  truth  of  its  symbols. 
It  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  fitbic  lore,  per- 
haps the  bei:t  of  this  generation.  The  illustra- 
tions are  specially  good.  It  ia  in  every  way 
most  admirable.— rfte  I'et.  (Isbister  and  Co.) 
The  Rev.  II.  R.  Haweis  hns  written  a  story  of 
great  merit  for  children.  He  tells  of  holidays, 
nea-side  escapades,  and  chemical  experiments. 
wilh  boy-like  gu.sto,  and  does  not  forget  to 
throw  in,  as  he  proceeds,  his  salt  of  humour, 
which  renders  the  poweiTul  pnthos  of  the  close 
all  the  more  eRective.  Bat  we  wish — we  do 
wish — he  could  but  have  spared  'Pet.'  The 
drawings,  especially  some  of  the  little  thumb- 
nail ones,  are  excellent. — Fable*  and  Fandei, 
by  Hiss  Bbata  Frances  (Isbister  and  Co.),  is  a 
series  of  light,  fresh,  fanciful  tales,  gracefully 
conceived  and  well-written,  and  charmingly  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  J.  B.  Zwecker.— fla//  Bonn 
vith  the  Forty  Explorer*.  By  Tromas  Frost. 
(Cassell's.)    A  series  of  chapters  consisting  of  \ 
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careful  compilations  from  early  traveller?,  such 
as  Marco  Polo,  Mandeville,  Columbus,  Vascoda 
Gama,  &c,  and  illustrated  by  maps  and  charts 
from  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by 
engravings  made  for  early  editions,  forming  a 
kind  of  chronological  chain  of  discovery  and  ad- 
venture in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  whole 
corresponding  to  the  editor's  description  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  travels  that  it  reads  'like  a 
chapter  of  Herodotus  pieced  with  fragments  of 
the  "  Thousand  and  one  Nights,"  '  which  means 
that  the  more  credible  narratives  are  not  with- 
out their  admixture  of  '  travellers'  tales.'  The 
book  resembles  former  compilations,  known  in 
our  childhood  as  '  Wonders  of  the  World,'  It 
owes  no  tittle  indeed  to  its  predecessors,  espe- 
cially to  the  old  French  'Livre  des  Merveiiles,' 
only  it  is  more  artistic  in  arrangement,  and 
richer  in  illustiiilions.  The  latter,  however, 
are  some  of  them  misplaced,  and  the  spelling  of 
proper  names  U  a  little  wild.  The  book  is  as 
romantic  as  a  fairy-tale. — Harry'*  Big  Boot*; 
a  Fairy  Tale  fur  ^Smalle  Police.'  By  S.  E- 
GAr.  SVith  Illustrations  by  the  author. 
(Samuel  Tinsley.)  Harry  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  the  far-famed  seven-leagued  boots, 
which  carry  him  wherever  he  wishes  to  go,  not 
only  over  mountains,  but  through  seas.  He 
meets  with  marvellous  things.  For  instance, 
he  finds  a  deep-sea  tonn  lighted  by  a  sunfish  ; 
the  people  misiake  ihe  dredge  of  the  ChaUengfr 
for  a  waggonette,  into  which,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  they  venture  to  get.  He  has  other 
marvellous  experiences  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
not  unlike  tliose  which  Jules  Verne  describoil 
in  his  wonderful  book  of  last  year.  More  satire 
pr«babty  is  meant  than  is  achieved,  but  the 
manifold  adventures  of  Harry  are  full  of  fun, 
crowned  by  his  waking  up  in  bed  to  hear  his 
mother  sny,  'Now,  dear,  I  think  we  had  belter 
take  it.'-^The  Old  Fairy  Talt*.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  James  Mason.  (Uassell's.)  Mr.  Ma- 
son has  collected  twenty  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Fairy  Talcs:  'Puss  in  Boots,'  'The  Sleeping 
Beauty,'  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  4e.  The 
merit  l.i,  first  in  bringing  together  these  delect- 
able old  classics  of  the  nursery,  and  next  iu  pre-  • 
senting  thetn  in  an  unmodemized,  uncorrupted 
version,  and  then  in  accompanying  them  with 
some  very  e.fquisite  illustrations.  These  old 
favourites  are  always  new  and  welcome. — Gold- 
en Ihy* :  a  Tale  of  6irU  School  Life  in  Oer- 
maity.  By  Jeanib  Hekino.  (Cassell's,)  This 
a  quaint  and  picturesque  picture  of  Ger- 
in  school  life.  It  is  in  tone  and  purpose, 
well  as  in  incident  and  description,  deserv- 
j  of  commendation.  The  description  of  the 
Christmas  Tree  is  perfect ;  perhaps  a  litlle  more 
iphasis  might  have  been  put  upon  the  repro- 
bation of  evil  passions,  but  the  romance  and 
piquancy  or  the  whole  iire  delightful. —  Trotty't 
Wedding  Tour  and  Story  Book.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
There  is  an  undesirable  precocity  in  the  frame- 
work of  this  story.  Some  children  play  at 
being  married,  and  at  getting  divorced,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  duel  upon  the  top  of  a  wall, 
in  which  Trotty  gets  hurt.  He  amuses  him- 
self with  a  printir^-press,  and  prints  a  book,  to 
which  these  stories  are  myBteriously  contribu*  ' 
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ted.  Thej  are  stories  of  American  life,  Kni]  are 
admirably  told. — Storia  of  Bnterprite  and  Ad' 
venture;  A  Sdeetion  of  AutKentv,  NarratiDtt. 
(Seelej's.)  These  are  authentic  narratiTes, 
picked  out  of  books  of  travel  with  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  skill,  so  that  while  short,  each  is 
complete,  and  is  generally  the  most  interesting 
episode  of  tile  work  from  which  itis  taken.  -  It, 
is  a  charming  book  for  young  people,  such  as 
only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books  wisely 
used  could  have  produced. —  TaU»  of  Adventure 
en  the  Sea.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttne.  (James 
Nisbet.)  Four  tales  selected  from  Ballantyne's 
Hiscetlany,  founded  on  fact,  and  illustrating 
seafaring  experiences  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  Mr.  Ballantyne's  powcrof  exciting  nar- 
rattTe  is  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Kingston's, 
although  he  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  latter  gen- 
tleman in  finish  and  taste.  His  stories  never 
fl.ig,  hoys  always  read  them  with  avidity — 
'  Fighting  the  Whales,'  '  Fast  In  the  Ice,'  '  The 
Cannibal  Islands,'  '  The  Battle  and  the  Breese,' 
are  the  titles  of  the  stories.  They  surest  the 
scenes  and  adventures  described. — Minn  Moore; 
a  TaU  far  OirU.  By  Geobqin*  M.  Craik. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  One  of  the  John 
Halifax  scries  of  girls'  books — a  story  without 
much  of  incident,  but  having  a  graceful  cliarm 
of  description  and  sentiment,  illustrating  the 
feelings  of  little  girls  toward  a  new  governess. 
The  writer  understands  child  nature. — Joan  of 
Are,  and  the  Timet  of  Gharlee  the  Setenth, 
JRitg  of  France.  (Griffith  and  Fnrran.) 
Another  of  Mrs.  Bray's  careful  and  picturesque 
studies  of  French  history,  full  of  graceand  sim- 
plicity, and  skilfully  weaving  together  details 
of  fact  and  circumstance  into  a  vivid  narrative. 
The  world  will  never  weary  of  the  story  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  Miss  Parr  has  recently  told 
it  with  fulness  and  characteristic  grace,  but 
Mrs.  Bray  will  command  a  large  circle  of  young ' 
readers.  She  has  carefully  studied  French  au- 
thorities, not  only  recent  historians,  such  as 
Henri  Martin,  but  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mon- 
Etrelet,  Comminep,  De  la  March,  £c.  No  ser- 
vice to  young  people  can  be  greater  than  that 
Tendered  by  liouks  liiie  this. — Brate  Heart*. 
By  RoBEitTsoN  Gray.  (Sampson  law  nnd  Uo.) 
A  very  clever  American  story,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  'Christian  Union.' 
Its  moral  Is  that  there  Is  no  heart  so  bravo  as 
that  of  a  failhrul  woman.  Its  descriptions  of 
American  life,  and  especially  of  life  in  Califor- 
nia, are  full  of  vividness  and  power,  sometimes 
approaching  the  power  of  the  author  of  'The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.'  Mr.  Robertson  Grey 
has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  English  readers. 
This  little  book  will  ^  fur  to  establish  for  luTn 
a  high  reputation. —  Walter  Craiie't  Neie  •Toy 
Boot,  Containing  twenty-four  pages  of  pic- 
tures. Designed  by  Waller  Crane,  and  printed 
in  colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  (G.  Routledge.) 
The  speciality  of  this  book  is  in  its  illustrations, 
which  are  very  spirited  and  clever,  and  admira- 
bly drawn  and  coloured.  The  utories  are  brief 
rhythmical  versions  of  old  nursery  favourites — 
'  Cinderella.'  '  Tlie  Forty  Thieves,'  Ac. ;  we  do 
not  remember  so  effective  a  book  of  pictures 
for  very  young  children. —  Th^  ChUdren'e 
Pleature  Book.    Conttuning  Original  Tales,  Bi- 
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ogrophies,  and  sundry  Re»din>^,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Illustrations.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
We  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  compiler  that 
Uie  mission  of  'Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land' was  to  strike  a  blow  at  bold  simplicity, 
and  llien  retire  from  the  field;  Alice  witlliveas 
long  ag  Cinderella.  He  has,  however,  produced 
a  very  charming  book,  which  will  bear  what  he 
calls  the  'Human  Test,' that  is,  it  appeals  to 
complicate  human  feeling,  its  imaginatiomi,  as 
well  as  itsliteralness;  to  the  wondering  thoughts 
of  chitdreo,  as  well  as  to  their  simplicity,  it  Ik  a 
selection  such  as  the  title  describes,  iiuwle  with 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  child  nature.  We 
think  that  it  will  be  a  great  favourite.  The  il- 
lustrations are  profuse  and  good. — Pianeert  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  A.  Gruak  Forbes. 
With  eight  V\»\xs.—KiHg'tBeeeke»;  Storieaof 
Old  Chum*.  By  Stepdbn  J.  Mackenna.  With 
eight  Plates. ^*'it  Ay  Tiso ;  Sloriei  of  Old 
SehoolfelloiBt,  By  Edith  Dixon  and  M.  de 
MoKGAS.  With  eight  Plates.  (Virtue  ond  Co.) 
Three  volumes  of  a  new  series,  entitled  the 
'Crown  Library,'  which,  by  their  neatness, 
cheapness,  and  literary  qualities,  seem  likely  to 
be  favourites. — Pionffrt  of  the  Christian 
Faith  is  a  scries  of  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Augustine,  Wyckliffe,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancb- 
thon,  Huss,  Ridley,  Knox,  Jbc,  down  to  mod- 
ern missionaries.  The  best  authorities  have 
been  selected.  The  sketches  are  carefully 
written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  wisdom. 
— King')  Beeehet.  'Red  WeBkit'  had  been 
major'domo  for  fifty  years  at  King's  Beeches,  an 
educational  establishment  for  young  gentlemen. 
His  Jubilee  is  celebrated  by  a  presentation  and 
a  feast,  out  of  which  the  reminiscences  come 
which  make  up  the  school-boy  stories  of  the 
volutne.  They  are  well  told,  and  are  redolent 
of  school-boy  life. — Sie  by  Tmo  Is  n  book  of 
similar  school-girl  stories.  Miss  Dc  Morgan's 
Rtories  are  the  best,  and  promise  for  the  future 
literary  fruit  of  rich  flavour.  'The  French  Girl 
at  School '  is  tender  and  charming.  The  entire 
serieK  is  clever. — Parableii  for  Children.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  IXD.,  with  Ilhistrn- 
tiann.  (Mactniltan.)  A  series  of  Parabolic 
Stories,  or  Sermons  for  Little  Children,  chiefly 
foiiiided  upon  Llie  ideas  of  Our  Lord's  Para- 
bles. Very  charming  in  their  simplicity,  and 
most  wise  and  holy  in  their  lessons. —  The  King'e 
SertantH.  By  Hesba  Strkttos.  (Henry  S. 
King  and  Co,)  Full  of  a  very  tender  pathos, 
and  of  very  beautiful  sentiment.  The  old  wid- 
ow of  the  weaver  tells  the  story  of  their  love- 
struggles  and  faithfulness;  her  trials,  tempta- 
tions, and  victory.  The  literary  power  and  de- 
scriptive beauty  of  this  little  book  arc  veiy 
great.  It  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  'Jessica,  s 
First  Prayer,' — Little  Laddie.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Little  Mother,'  with  twenly-four  Illustra- 
tions by  L.  FrOlich.— ijft  of  a  Be/ir  ;  Hi^ 
Birth,  Edutati«n,and  Adveiitureii.  (Seeley's.) 
Two  pretty  little  stories  for  juveniles  of  four  or 
five.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  illustrations 
good.  Herr  FrOlich's  sepia  style  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  '  Little  Rosy's  Travels,' 
Perky  little  Johnny  will  be  a  favourite. —  TV 
Iteef,  and  other  Parablet.  By  Edwabd  Hbnkt 
BicKEKSTETU.     (Sampson  Low.)     A  series  of 
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pleaeant  ami  suggestiTO  pirubolic  stories.  The  ' 
first,  for  example,  narrates  how  a  boy  rowing 
about  in  a  Torbidden  boat  drifted  awijr  to  a 
ree(  whence  he  tras  reEcued  by  a  pilot  when  on 
tbe  point  of  being  drowned.  The  pilot  is  QhriRt, 
rescuing  sinful  men.  The  parable,  however,  is 
pointed  slorywise,  not  Bermonwise.  Its  mean- 
IDK  is  elicited  in  a  dial(^ne.  A  tender,  earnest 
spirit  breathes  Ihrougli  these  apola$;ies.  They  ' 
»re  pleasant  Sunday  artemoon  rending.— >7iin«( 
J)arn,rs'»  Story;  a  Tide  of  Fi>h«r-l(fe  in 
CAale  Bay.  By  Sakau  DoroNEr.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  A  touching,  well-told  tale  of 
flsher-life,  with  all  its  peTi^  its  romance,  and 
its  large  human-heart edneSK ;  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  delicate  woodcuts  of  cliff  and  cavern 
ftndsea. —  Waiting  for  a  Crown  ;  or^  the  Early 
Tear*  of  King  Daeid.  By  the  Author  of 
■  Hetty's  Resolve.'  With  Twentv-six  Illustra- 
tiDns.  (Seeley'B.)  The  story  of  David'fi  life  is 
here  tnld  in  a  well -arranged  and  continuous 
narrative,  from  hiK  anointing  by  Samuel  as  (he 
shepherd  boy  of  Bethlehem,  through  all  the  vi- 
cis^tudes  n-hich  brought  him  in  afier  years  to 
.the  kingdom  and  the  crown. — EUie't  Choice :  a 

..Stars/.  By  ihe  Autlior  of  'May's  Garden.' 
With  Eight  Illustrations.  (Seeley's.)  Straw- 
lerry  Bank;  or.  Home  from.  India.  With 
Bight      Coloured      Illustrations.       (Seeley's.) 

,  Both  of  these  stories  will  find  favour  with  our 
young  friends,  because  they  give  vivid  pictures 
of  child-life,  with  its  varied  sorrows  and  joys, 

.  its  naugbtinesscH  and  retributions,  and  with  all 
its  funny,  delightful  contrivances  for  doin^  lit- 
tle mischief  without  evil  intention,  sometimes 
even  under  the  delusion  that  its  deeds  are  mer- 
itorious. '  Home  from  India'  will  bo  the  more 
popularof  the  two,  cspocially  with  juveniles.  Tt 
comes   from   the   snmc   graceful  pen  as  '  Busy 

'  Bee,'  and  shows  the  same  entire  comprehension 
of,  and  sympathy  with,  child-natnre.  Its  illus- 
.  trationsare  brilliant.— rAe,¥!»(s  of  the  Valley. 
By  AiiNES  GiBEKKE.  {Seelej's.)  We  like  this 
less.  It  is  the  story  of  a  gentlo  girl  who,  de- 
prived of  lier  mother  by  the  results  of  a  rail- 
way collision,  is  cast  upon  the  care  of  a  scep- 
.tical  uncle,  and  hence  we  are  treated  to  many 
of  the  doubts  so  rife  in  these  dnys  of  unrest 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  way 

.  of  salvation,  the  value  and  elRcacy  of  prayer, 
and  other  vital  questions  which  should  not,  we 
think,  be  suggested  to  youthful  story  readers. 
The  book  is  doubtless  written  with  high  aim, 
but  we  fear  it  may  raise  spectres  that  it  will  be 
powerless  to  lay.  —  Vivian  and  bi*  Fr>endi  ; 
or.  Tiro  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Georob  E. 
SAHcmiT.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  This 
story  takes  us  back  to  tbe  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  the  scenes  of  those  siormy  times 
which  intervened  between  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Revolution  of  IQSS.  Charles  Vi- 
vian, the  central  figure  of  the  tale,  is   brought 

.  ioto  contact  with  John  Milton,  Philip  Henry, 
John  Bunyan,  and  others  who  are  repi-esented 
as  aiding  his  spiritual  progress  by  their  coun- 
sels and  experience.  The  devastations  of  the 
PlagUB  and  of  the  great  Fire  of  London  are 
sketched  with  some  power.  We  think  itwoald 
have  been  better  if  the  events  had  been  left  to 
speak  theirowD  moral,  and  much  of  sermonix- 


ing  bad  been  spared. —  T!ie  Houte  of  Bondage. 
By  EuuA  Jane  WoRBoiSE.  (Clarke  and  Co.) 
'  The  House  of  Bondage '  seems  to  represent  in 
the  mind  of  our  authoress  any  and  every  varie- 
ty of  naiTow  view,  whether  doctrinal,  e(»^le3iali- 
tical,  or  social.  The  high  Calvinist,  the  Ritual- 
ist, and  the  extreme  Evangdica!  are  alike  en- 
closed in  her  'House  of  Bondage  ;'  and  not  less 
so  are  all  those  people  who, having  made  stringent 
laws  unto  themselves  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, can  allow  no  one  to  take  any  stand-point 
save  that  which  they  occupy,  nor  to  see  any 
ray  of  light  or  tinge  of  colour  save  through 
their  eyes.  Miss  Worboise  introduces  us  to  a 
perplexing  number  of  characters,  who  are  in  all 
manner  of  ways  shut  up  in  houses  of  bondage, 
but  by  a  variety  of  contrivances  and  influences 
Bhe  succeeds  at  length  in  bringing  many  of  them 
out  into  n  broad  place.  If  our  readers  wish  to 
see  how  these  deliverances  are  effected,  we 
must  refer  them  to  the  manifold  incidents,  the 
lengthy  discussions,  and  the  homiletic  exhor- 
tations with  which  these  pages  teem. — Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder  have  opportunely  reprinted 
fur  Christmas  time  Thackeray's  famous  bur- 
lesque of  the  Bom  and  the  Ring,  with  all  the 
original  illustrations.  The  book  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  the  original  was.  We  envy  chil- 
dren who  for  the  first  time  will  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo. 
There  is  no  resisting  M.  A.  Titmarsh  even  in  a 
burlesque. — Mountain,  Meadow,  and  Mere;  A 
Series  of  Outdoor  SketrJict  of  Sport,  Scenery, 
Adventure,  and  Natural  Eittoi-y.  By  G. 
CuRistOpnBR  Davies,  w  iih  Sixteen  Blustrations. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Country  boys  ^'ill 
delight  in  this  book.  It  is  a  series  of  spirited 
sketches  contributed  to  the  Field  and  other 
inagaEines,  about  fishing,  shooting,  hunting. 
The  descriptive  parts  are  good,  and  the  vignette 
illustrations  fairly  done,  the  two  or  three 
caricatures  especially. — FiMet  and  Fanciet. 
By  Beata  Francis.  (W.  Isbister  and 
Co.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenious 
fancy  in  the  fables.  The  'Pink  Cat'  is  an 
amusing  apologue,  full  of  sly  humour  and  sub- 
tle suggestions.  Miss  Francis  has  a  partiality 
for  cat-nature.  Two  or  three  of  her  sketches 
turn  upon  it. — fiinlastie  Btoriet.  By  Richard 
Lbanoeb.  Translatedbj  PaulinaB.  Granville. 
(Henry  S.  Ring  and  Co.)  Mr,  Leander  tells  us 
tbat  these  dream-fancies  beguiled  tbe  dreary 
siege  of  Paris ;  that  he  sent  them  home  by  tbe 
field-post  as  they  were  created,  to  his  children 
in  the  German  Fatherland,  and  found  on  his  re- 
turn home  that  they  had  grown  to  a  volume. 
A  graceful  and  ingenious  fancy  runs  through 
tbem  all.  The  visit  of  George  to  Dream  Land, 
his  marriage,  and  invisible  kingdom,  is  very 
clever.  It  is  a  charming  book  of  airy  fancies. 
— SyhiTt  Friend,  and  how  She  Found  Him.  By 
Florence  Marrvat.  (Boutlodge.)  A  simple 
and  pathetic  story  of  a  little  orphan  girl,  whose 
father  died  in  India,  and  who  fell  into  unfeeUng 
and  cruel  hands  during  the  voyage  to  England ; 
who  was  taught  about  Jesus  by  Mr.  Williams, 
a  missionary,  and  who  founda  kindand  loving 
home  with  her  grandmother  in  London.  The 
.  prominent  feature  of  the  story  is  the  harsh 
'  crueltv  of  Mrs.  Barlow  and  lira.  Hawkins. — 
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Tell  Mamma.  By  the  author  of  '  A  Trap  ta 
Catch  a  Sunbeam.'  (Boutladge.)  This  is  not 
no  juTenile  a  book  as  its  title  would  indicate. 
It  is  a  story  of  two  fsmilies  of  young  girls,  and 
illustrates  by  contrasts  the  misfortune  of  want 
of  con  Rdence,  especially  in  love  affairs,  between 
mothers  and  dau^ters. — Blanche  nn/l  Beryl, 
or  the  Tko  Side*  of  Life.  By  Hadahb  sr 
Stolz.  (Boatlodge.)  A  pleasant  French 
story,  illustrating  the  importance  of  tempera- 
ment in  life.  Blanche  is  the  optimist.  Beryl  the 
pessimist.  The^  pass  through  Ticissltudes  of 
fortune  and  feehng,  and  optimism  has  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  comforting  to  add,  however,  that 
pessinisin  is  cured,  and  Beryl  becomes  a  first- 
rate  aunt. — In  Hit  Name  ;  A  Story  if  the  Dark 
Age*.  By  Epwakd  E.  Hale.  (Sampson  Low.) 
A  story  of  Lyons,  of  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo, 
the  heroine  being  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Jean,  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  decoction 
of  poisonous  herbs.  She  is  saved  by  the  skill 
of  one  of  the  Beformers.  'In  His  Name 'is 
tbeir  pasiiword,  and  the  story  recites  incidents 
illustrative  of  its  social  power. — Al  Sehi>ol  with 
an  Old  Dratinon.  By  SrEPHBM  J.  UacKenna. 
(Henry  S.  King.)  Captain  Blunt,  the  disin- 
herited son  of  a  good  family,  who  has  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  keeps 
an  academy  for  youths  Intended  for  the  servi- 
ces, and  engages  Hr.  Onne  as  his  mutbenialicBl 
teacher.  Captun  Blunt  is  a  generous,  noble- 
hearted  old  soldier,  and  in  the  jolly  evenings  of 
the  establishment,  he  tells  the  dozen  military 
stories  here  set  down.  They  are  well  written, 
and  hove  a  pleanant  freshness  of  incident  and 
tnjth  about  them.  One  of  the  longest,  'The 
Captain's  Baptism  of  Fire,'  narrates  the  Cap- 
tain's own  early  military  experience  with  the 
British  Legion  under  Sir  Lacy  do  Evans,  in 
tjpun.  The  stories  relate  militarf  experiences 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. — Picturei  of  Schj>ol 
Life  and  Boyhood.  Selected  from  the  beet 
authors,  and  Edited  by  PKacr  Fitsoerald. 
(Cassell's.)  Sketches  of  school  life^  French 
and  English,  from  works  tike  'Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays,'  'Eric,'  Franklin's  '  Autobii^ra- 
phy,'  Hugh  Miller's 'My  Schools  and  School- 
masters,' and  other  works  treating  of  school- 
boy experiences,  set  in  an  appropriate  editorial 
framework.  Sir  George  Linden  being  the  reader. 
One  or  two  of  the  readings  are  original.  The 
idea  is  a  Rood  one,  and  the  volume  very  inte- 
resting.— Soldiert  and  Sertantiof  Chriit;  or, 
Chapter*  on  Church  HiUory.  By  Anna  Leh- 
BBR.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  series  of  sketches 
intended  to  exhibit  to  young  people  the  more 
important  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  They  are  in  the  form  of  short 
Stories,  and  dramatically  exhibit  various  epochs 
from  tht  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the'time  of 
the  English  Reformation.  The  book  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  sketches  are  care- 
fully done,  and  will  intere: 
Uaa'»  Choice.  By  J.  Hi 
(John  F.  Shaw.)  A  story  of  Irish  religinus  life 
during  the  civil  war,  about  a  century  after  the 
Reformation.  Itis  hi(«nded  to  exhibit,  through 
the  trials  of  an  individual  life,  the  evil  spirit  of 
Popery,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  when  Paul 
Jones  besieged  Dublin  and  the  Harquis  of  Or- 


monde was  trying  in  vain  to  save  Ireland  for 
Charles  ;   and  when  the  army  of  Cromwell  har- 
ried the  land,  and  Dn^heda  fell,  after  indescri- 
bable suffering.    There  is  in  it  a  little  tendency 
to  fine  writing;  butthestory  isintereetingand 
instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  tells  us  of  what  is 
but  little  known.    The  character  of  Hugh,  the 
faithful  Romanist,  is  a  noble  one,  and  well 
drawn.— T"**  African    CrvUer :  A  MiJtkip- 
mnn't   Adnenture  on  the  West  Coatt.     By  S. 
WnrrcHBRcn  Sadler,  R.N.     (Henry  S.  King.) 
A  narrative  of  adventures  on  board  her  Majes- 
ty's gunboat  Planet,  an   African  cruiser  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  stories  of  slavers  chased,  of  vessels  seized. 
of  attempted  assassinations,  and  of  perils  of 
fighting  and  fever  are  exciUng  enough.     Real 
adventure  is  here,  as  at  any  time,  a  match  for    ; 
romance.— Jfiij/ffie'a   Mitt'tte :   A    SehootgirCt    . 
St/>ry.     By  the  Author  of 'Aunt  Annie's  Sto-    | 
ries.      WithMllustralionsbyL.  Fkolich.     (See-   | 
ley's.)    M^gie  tells  her  own  story  ;  she  is  an    i 
orphan  brought  up  by  Aunt  Sophia,  and  sent  | 
to  school ;  the  story  narrates  her  school  eipe-    : 
rience.    She  describes  herself  as  a  setf-wiJIed 
disagreeable  child,  and  the  effects  which  her 
self-will  produced  ;  one  of  which  was  that  shi  | 
nearly  lost  her  life.     The  etory  is  a  wholesome 
one.  and  well  .told. — Mri.   Mainwarinff't  Jour,   j 
naL      By    Emma    Uaksuall.     (Seeley's.)      A 
very  pleasant  and  tender  journal  of  another's  I 
experiences  written  after  the  manner  of  '  Lady  I 
Wiiloughby's  Diary.'     It  begins  the  month   j 
after   she  was  married.     Mrs.   Mainwaring  is    i 
the  wife  of  a  lawy^  in  a  county  and  cathedral 
town,  who  fills  the  office  of  registrar.     Her  bri- 
dal inexperiences,  her  religious  life,  her  social 
relations,  her  maternal  niethods  and  foeiings, 
and  the  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  of  her 
children,  and  then  her  own  golden  wedding  day, 
are  simply  and  charmingly  told.    Thequietnesa 
of  it  is  relieved  by  the  account  of  a  fire.     The  , 
book  Ls  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom, — The  \ 
Early  Ileroet  of  the  Tempern-aee  H^ormiUioH. 
By    William    Looan    (Scottish    Temperance  | 
League,)     Mr,   Logan  here   chronicles  the  leal 
and  self-sacrifice  of  some  of  the  noble  men  who  i 
have  by  tbeir  own  total  abstinence  sought  to 
redeem  men  from  the  vice  of  druDkenoees. 
Lyman  Beecher,  of  the  United  States — (why  i 
is  Mr,  Oough  omitted  ?),  John  Dunlop,  William   ' 
Collins,  Joseph  Livesey.  Robert  Gray  Uason, 
Edward  Morris,  Robert  Kettle,  William  Martin,    \ 
Father  Matthew,  and  others  not  much  known   , 
to  fame,  but  full  of  moral  heroism,  and  to  be   \ 
held  in  honour,  whether  their  principle  of  re-    ; 
formation  be  accepted  or  not.— tfom«  Life  is    i 
the  HighUtnde.     By  Lilian  Qr£iie.     (Griffith    ' 
and   Farren.)     Very   pleasant   descriptions   of 
Highland  scenery   and  adventures,  as  experi- 
enced by  Mr.  Loycoster's  family,  whom  mis- 
fortune had  overtaken,  and  whose  cousin  had 
lent  them  his  shooting  box  for  the  summer; 
there,  in  a  pleasant  circle  of  Highland  lairds, 
the  kirk  minister,  and  others,  they  spent  a  plea-    . 
Bant  summer,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  fu- 
ture tender  relationships. — Ilivetrated   Oama 
of  Patience,    By  Lady  Adblaidi  Cai>ooak. 
(Sampson   Low  and  Co.)      Everybody  knowK 
the  game  of  *  Patience,'  and  the  fascination  for   . 
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even  clcTor  men  that  it  often  h«8.  But  few, 
perhaps,  know  that  the  game  may  bo  inflnitely 
diversEfled.  Lady  Cadogan  here  gives  us  de- 
scriptions, rules,  and  diagrams  of  twenty-four 
varieties.  The  diagrams  are  coloured,  and  the 
book  is  well  got  up.  It  witl  be  a  great  boon  to 
young  folk,  especially  to  the  one  solitary  child 
who  is  at  a  loss  for  games  at  which  one  alone 
can  play. 
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It  is  Impossible  to  characterize  the  multitudi- 
nous serials  that  come  under  our  notice.  And 
yet  their  influence  in  the  education  of  all  class- 
es of  the  nation  is  so  great  that  it  probably 
mrpasKcs  even  that  of  books.  There  is  per- 
haps an  excess  of  fiction  to  which  even  grave 
rclipoua  periodicals  contribute.  Novels,  good, 
had,  and  indifferent  are  poured  forth  almost  dai- 
ly.'and  are  devoured  with  an  almost  morbid  ap- 
petite. But  it  is  a  question  how  far  this  Is  for 
good  or  for  evil.  ■  Happily,  withvory  few  eicep- 
tions,  these  fictions  are  trholesonio  in  ctiaracter 
— many  of  them  are  most  potent  teachers  of 
virtue,  nobleness,  and  religion— and  possibly  if 
they  were  not  read  nothing  else  would  be.  The 
>B  circulation  of  some  of  the  perindicals 


read  fiction  than  not  read  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  gain  is  tho  popular  and  attractive 
forma  in  which  the  most  solid  information  is 
given.  No  one  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
score  or  two  volumes  which  lie  before  as,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of 
moxt  important  instruction  on  almost  every 
useful  and  scientific  subject  which  week  by 
week  is  sent  into  our  homes.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  over-estimate  the  educational  influences 
which  in  this  way  serial  literature  in  exercising. 
We  cannot  do  better  service  tlian  direct  atten- 
tion to  such  as  have  come  under  our  notice. 

Tho  Art  Journal,  1873.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
At  the  head  of  English  serials,  and  so  fur  as 
we  know  of  the  serial  literature  of  Europe,  is 
the  Art  Journal,  which,  for  nearly  forty  years', 
has  produced  monthly,  not  only  a  record  of  all 
that  is  best  in  British  art,  hut  engravings  of  a 
very  high  class,  criticisms  of  artistic  works  by 
accomplished  scholars,  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  monumental  art  by  learned  antiquari- 
ans and  artists,  constituting  a  cycloptedia  and 
chronicle  of  artistic  matteni,  which  to  art  stu- 
dents is  simply  invaluable  ;  while  the  volume;? 
have  long  been  recognized  as  the  chief  and 
most  instructive  adornment  of  the  drawing- 
room  table.  The  unconscious  art  education 
which  familicit  receive  from  them  is  hardly  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  chief  features  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  are  '  Halls  and  Castles  of  the  Dee,' 
by  Dean  Howson  and  A.  Rimmer;  various  pa- 
pers on  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna  in  its  art  as- 
mcts  ;  '  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames,'  by  H.  R. 
Robertson  ;  'Art  in  the  Belfry,'  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt ; '  Venetian  Painters,'  by  W.  B.  Scott ; 
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'Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental 
Art,'  by  F.  Edward  Hulme ;  '  Marine  Contribu- 
tions to  Art,'  by  P.  L.  Simmonds  ;  with  art 
notices  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  year,  obituary 
notices,  criticisms  of  great  pictures,  &c  Tho 
principal  engravings  are  J.  C.  Horsley's  '  De- 
tected,' Pinwell's  'Strolling  Player,'  Miller's 
'Ariel,'  Wood's  'Juliet  in  the  Cell  of  Father 
Lawrence,'  LinncU's  '  Tho  Nest,'  Paul  Veronese 
'Venice  Triumphant,'  Qilbert'a  'Shylock  after 
the  Trial.'  Each  number  containing  three 
highly  finished  engravings.  No  English  mid- 
dle-class home  should  be  without  the  Art  Jour- 
nal. —  Tke  Pine  Art  Annval  is  the  second 
Christmas  number  of  tho  Arl  Journal.  In  ad-- 
dition  to  two  fine  full-pnged  engravings,  '  The 
Syren,'  by  J.  E.  Middleton — the  painter  of 
'Effie  Deans  in  Prison,'  and  'The  Yellow 
Haired  Laddie,'  by  G.  J.  Hay,  it  contains 
'  Thoroughbred ' — a  well  told  story  by  Ed- 
mund Yates,  sketching  life  in  a  Government 
■office  and  in  California,  and  showing  how  a 
London  exquisite  was  transformed  by  the 
power  of  love.  Mr.  William  B.  Scott  contri- 
butes a  paper  on  the  Pictorial  representations 
of  St.  Christopher ;  Mr.  Simcnx  a  poem  entitled 
'  Bonn  a  and  Brunoro ; '  Mrs,  Cashet  Hoey  a 
story  entitled 'Ralph's  Silver  Whistle;'  lom 
Hood  a  kind  of  poetical  fable  entitled  '  The 
Druids  ; '  S.  Gordon  a  Morality,  '  One  Christ- 
mas Eve  by  tlie  Light  of  the  Firo;'  Mr. 
Knalchbull-Hugcssen  ■  The  Fairy  Oak  ; '  Rev. 
3.  Allnnson  Picton  a  '  Legend  of  the  Harts 
Mountains;'  M.  Gounod  'Music  to  an  Old 
Ballad;'  Dr.  J.  C.  Lynch,  a  'Parlour  Play,' 
Ac  It  is  a  pleasant  misee'lany  of  clever  and 
characteristic  things.  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin  deservedly  take  the  first  place,  for 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  popular 
serial  publication. — The  two  maga7.ine.>:,  tho 
Quiver,  and  Camtiri  Magcaine,  differ  chicBy 
in  the  religious  element  introduced  into  tho 
former,  A  series  of  able  practical  religious  pa- 
pers, sermons,  essays,  and  scriptural  lessons 
make  it  a  valuable  Sunday  companion  ;  only 
the  couple  of  novels  that  are  '  run  '  with  them 
would  be  a  sore  temptation  to  young  readers. 
The  serial  stories  through  the  year  Itpve 
been  Mr.  Hope's  '  Three  Homes  ; '  Patsy's 
'  First  Glimpse  of  Heaven  ;'  '  Jeanie  Herring's 
Truth  will  out;'  Alton  Clyde's  'BetUr  than 
Gold : '  and  '  Queen  Madge.'  The  stories  in 
CaateU'i  Magtahie  have  been  F.  W.  Robinson's 
'  Little  Kate  Kirby  ; '  Hesba  Stretton's  '  The 
Doctor's  Dilsmma;'  'The  Miller  of  Scawtou 
Dale;'  by  the  auihor  of 'Gilbert  Ruege;'  'A 
Campaign  in  Kabylia,'  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  Both  magasincs  have  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  capital  papers  on  all  sorts  of 
hXT\^.~LiUlt  Folkt,  as  its  title  Implies,  is  a 
serial  for  children,  and  is  In  every  respect 
most  admirable  {  tlic  best,  we  think,  of  its 
class. — nitittraled  Tracelt :  a  Record  of 
DUcotierj/,  OeograpKy,  and  Adventure.  Edited 
by  H.  W.  Bates,  Assistant-Secretary  of  tho 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  With  engravings 
from  original  drawings  by  celebrated  artists. 
Few  books  reach  us  that  are  more  welcome 
than  the  annual  volume  of '  Illustrated  Travels.' 
It  b  an  lllbum  for  the  minor  records  of  travel- 
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ling  ochioreroents  and  tdvcnture,  and  is  full  of 
interest  and  inelruction.  The  papers  are  gene- 
rally abort;  the  longer  accounts  being  divided 
into  portions.  Aa  specimens  of  the  contents  of 
Iha  present  volume  we  maj  mention — Half  a 
dozen  papers  on  Eastern  Russia,  by  Mr.  R. 
Mitchell,  F.R.G.S. ;  eight  very  interesting  pa- 
pers on  Japan  and  the  Japanese  bj  the  Rct.  J. 
Summers  \  four  on  Nornaj  bj  Frank  Usher  ; 
three,  giving  an  account  of  an  Australian 
Search  Party  by  Charles  Henry  Bden ;  three, 
on  the  French  Exploration  in  1666  of  Cambo- 
dia and  Indo-China ;  three,  givine  an  account 
of  a  year's  tramp  in  Colorado ;  toree  on  Cra- 
cow and  the  Salt  Mines  of  Wielieza  by  George 
Gladstone,  F.R.G.S. ;  three,  giving  nn  account, 
of  a  Captivity  by  the  Honduras  Indians ;  three 
on  Bajpootana  by  LieuL  C.  R.  Low  ;  three  of 
Recollections  of  Spanish  Travel  by  Mrs.  F.  W, 
Holland  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  other  papers 
narrating  travelling  achievements  and  adven- 
tures in  Ceylon,  Raratonga,  Borneo,  China,  the 
Himalayas,  Honolulu,  Jynteealand,  Madagascar, 
Persia,  Peru,  Ac.  The  narratives  are  popular 
and  full  of  information,  and  the  illustrationB 
are  profuse.  For  boys  ilie  book  is  unnurpasaed. 
— Th»  Popular  Educator  is  reissued,  revised 
to  the  present  date.  It  is  a  series  of  scienLiRc 
papers,  usually  by  distinguished  men,  on  al- 
most every  subject  belonging  to  a  good  educa- 
tion, from  arithmetic  to  voltaic  electricity; 
thousands  of  young  men  must  find  it  an  inva- 
luable manual. —  The  Popular  Eecreator  per- 
forms tlie  same  function  for  amuuments.  It 
contains  papers  on  all  sorts  of  games  in  the 
field,  in  the  playground,  and  the  home,  explain- 
ing their  principles  and  rules.  Perhaps  the 
niost  notable  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  enterprises 
during  the  year  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  Tlie  Bible  Eilvrator,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant of  their  popular  workti.  It  is  a  miscellany 
of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  literature  of  the  Sacrod  Books,  the 
Exegesis  of  difficult  passages,  Geography,  Bio- 
Eraphy,  History,  Zooli^y,  Botany,  Ethnology, 
Music,  Prophecy,  Inspiration,  Jtc,  all  treated 


has  gathered  round  him  a  staff  of  contributors 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  more  pretentious 
Biblical  Dietionaries,  the  names  of  Dr.  Payne 
Smitli,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  Professor 
Milligan,  Dr.  Hanna,  Rev.  F.  Moulton,  Rev.  J. 
It.  Hoard,  &c.,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  re- 
search, learning,  and  excellence.  Sume  of  the 
papers  are  almost  exhaustive  essays.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  remember  to  have  read  a  wis- 
er and  more  able  treatise  than  that  of  Dr.  Far- 
rcr  on  'Inspiration.'  For  families  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers  it  will  be  a  mine  of  riches. — 
The  lUuttrated  HUtory  of  tli»  War,  Itliceen 
France  and  Oermany.  is  completed  with  the 
twenty-fourth  part.  U  is  a  populor  narrative 
carefully  gathered  from  newspapers  and  other 
available  sources  of  infonnatiun,  carefully  and 
soberly  written,  and  profusely  illustrated.  By 
far  the  best  hitherto  published.— Brifi* A  Bat- 
tle* on  Land  ami  Hea,  by  Jakes  GitAiy,  Author 
of  '  The  Romance  of  War,'  is  a  popular  account 
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of  the  chief  battles  in  English  History,  also 
profusely  illustrated.  We  are  a  little  doubtfol 
about  the  feeling  to  which  such  recitals  appeal ; 
we  have  no  wish  that  our  boys  shall  be  in- 
flamed with  the  war  spirit ;  and  yet  the  rO' 
ice  of  these  narratives  is  such  that  fow  boys 
resist  their  attraction. —  Old  and  Ifew  Lin- 
don.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I.  A  Narrative  of  tU 
History ;  its  People  and  its  Places.  By  Wai> 
TBR  TnoKNBUKT — appeals  to  a  very  diSbrent 
feeling.  We  are  glad  to  find  by  the  un&iltng 
test  of  the  school-room  that  the  romance  of  th« 
City  is  as  attractive  as  the  romance  of  the  Bat- 
tle Field.  Mr.  Thombury  tells  his  atory  in  an 
attractive  manner,  especially  the  episodes  of 
history  and  the  anecdotes  of  personagef,  wbic^ 
are  so  plentiful  in  it.— The  Saeei  of  JfatuNttd; 
Vol.  I.  Being  a  popular  description  of  the 
Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
Principal  Varieties  of  the  Human  Family.  By 
KoBSUT  Bkdwm,  M.A.,  Ac.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society,  Edinburgh.  The  title 
of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  character, 
and  the  name  of  its  author  exemplifies  the 
practice  of  Messrs.  Cassell  to  employ  in  their 
most  popular  work  the  best  scientific  authori- 
ties that  they  can  procure.  ITie  Physical  IliB- 
tory  of  Mankind  is  of  increasing  scientific  and 
theological  interest  in  connection  with  the  com* 
mnn  origin  of  the  race.  Dr.  Brown's  work  is 
equally  lucid,  interesting,  and  tmslworthy. — 
The  Book  of  lAs  Borte.  By  S.  Sidnev,  Mana- 
ger of  the  Islington  Horse  Show.  The  author 
expounds  everything  connected  with  horses, 
earrings,  and  tiieir  management,  that  for  both 
sci entitle  and  practical  uses  their  keepers  can 
need  to  know.  All  kinds  of  carriages  are 
described  ;  coachmen,  grooms,  gardeners,  kc, 
■re  discussed;  the  different  points  of  horses, 
and  their  various  breeds  are  treated  ;  sketches 
are  given,  and  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  most 
famous  horse  breeders.  To  all  who  have  to  do 
with  horses  it  will  be  a  valuable  roanaal. —  . 
Messrs.  J.  Clarke  and  Co.'s  Happy  Ilouri  is  a 
weekly  journal  of  instruction  and  recreation 
containing  Serial  Stories,  with  Sections  far 
Young  Folks,  Quiet  Talks,  the  Playbour,  tc, 
with  the  usual  misceitany  of  Sketches,  Poetry, 
&c  The  lone  of  the  magazine  is  religious  and 
bright.  It  contains  much  good  reading.  Mari- 
anne Farnini;tiam  is  its  presiding  spirlL — The 
Chriitian  World  Magazine  is  a  similar  publica- 
tion appearing  monthly  under  the  editorial 
careof  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  Her  own  stories 
appear  in  it.  Mrs.  Hall  {nee  Sibrec)  contri- 
butes a  very  charmingly  written  story  of  the 
'Siege  of  Hull,'  Uiss  Farfiingham  'L<»Kons  in 
Patience.'  It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  in 
words  the  speciality  of  each  magasine,  but  it  is 
distinctly  felt.  Both  are  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended.— Messrs.  11  odder  and  Stoughton,  in  the 
Preaeher't  Lantern,  Vol.  III.,  provide  a  valua- 
ble miscellany  of  papers  and  sermons  for  preach- 
ers. The  present  volume  contains  a  series  of 
thoughtful  papers  on  the  '  Science  of  Faith,' 
and  other  subjects,  by  Professor  van  Oosterzee ; 
another — racy,  anecdotal  and  characteristic — 
'The  Lantern  Turned  on  the  Preacher,'  by  Mr. 
JocoK ;  another;  on  the  '  Villages  of  the  Bible,' 
by  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood.    A  series  of  outlines 


ef  seriDons  bj  llie  late  Caleb  Hoiria  from  some 
lieanr's  note-book  is  also  ppven.  The  irork  is 
vigOTOiis  and  n-ise. —  T/i»  ChrUtian  J'limilt/,  a 
pefiay  montlily,  is  a  userul  little  miscellany  of 
reliigons  paperx.  Many  churchefi  have  loca- 
lisad  it  by  having  their  ovn  wrapper  and 
cbuTch  calendar  printed  for  it — a  wise  and  use- 
ful thing.  Tlie  present  Tolinne  contains  iiome 
memorial!)  of  Sundays  with  the  Rev.  T,  T. 
IjjDcb. —  The  Cojigregaliojialut,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  R.  ^V.  Dale,  contains  Rome  very  able 
papers :~-Series,  on  'Religious  Revivals;' on  the 
'  Whole  Armour  of  God,'  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown ; 
00  'Middle  Class  Education;'  'Ecclesiastical 
Sketchen  of  Notabilities  in  the  Church' — 
angolarlj  wise  and  icble;  with  miscellaneous 
papers  on  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
As  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Congregational ist 
Churcbea,  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
principles  that  it  advocates.  Messrs.  'W.  Iitbis- 
terand  Co.'s  Good  Wordt  and  Sundny  Magiaint 
maintain  their  high  excellence.  Both  '  run  * 
senals.  Thosnof  theformerare'The  Prescotls 
of  Pamphilloa'  and  'Lndy  Bell.'  .Among  the 
other  papers  are  the  verr  clerer  '  Fables  for 
Yonog  and  Old,' by  If.  A.  Page;  Dr.  Carpenter 
on  tho  '  Guir  Stream'  and  on  '  Spectrum  Ana- 
lyws;'  Dr.  Tulloch  on  'William  the  Silent;' 
Canon  Kingsley's  '  Winter  in  the  Rocky  Mouo' 
tains'  and  'Spring  in  Mexico;'  and  Augustus 
Hare's  '  Pictures  of  Italian  Life.'  Thoseof  the 
Sunday  Magatinx  are  '  Crooked  PInccs,'  by 
Edward  Garrett ; '  '  In  Reformation  Times,'  by 
the  author  of  •  Papera  for  Thoughtful  Girl's  ;' 
'Against  the  Stream,'  by  the  author  of  'The 
ScbOn berg-Co tta  Family ; '  *  Our  District,'  by  a 
Rirer-flide  Visiter,  with  a  miscellany  of  solid 
and  attivctivu  papers  for  Sunday  reading. — 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  have  fulfilled 
their  promiRe  in  the  ]iay  of  Rent,  ivhioh, 
throughout  the  year,  has  maintained  a  high 
level  of  thoughtful  and  interesting  religious 
papers,  and  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  the 
older  serials.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  series 
■■r  papers  is  '  To  Rome  and  Back,  by  one  wlio 
has  made  the  journey '  (Iter,  J.  M.  Cnpos). 
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All  the  papers  are  religious.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  Rev. 
T.  Binney,  the  Kev.  S.  Coi,  Hosba  Strelton, 
Ac. — Oood  ThiTigtfoT  the  Toung  of  all  Age», 
edited  by  George  Madonald,  is  a  singularly 
rich  and  handsome  volume,  aiming  at  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  amusement,  and  verv 
successfully  investing  useful  information  with 
the  fasdnation  of  romance.  Its  chief  foaturcK 
are  a  capital  anonymous  story.  '  Marquise  and 
Rosette  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Jean  Paul  and 
his  White  Mice,'  which  runs  through  the 
volume;  a  series  of  'Little  I^ectures  on  Com- 
mon Things  about  Ourselves,'  by  Emily  Coul- 
den,  which  gives  clever  expositions  of  our  phy- 
siological structure ;  William  Gilbert,  under 
the  gui!<e  of  fairy  stories  told  by  Hassan,  en- 
titled '  Sindbad  in  England,'  ingeniously  tells 
some  of  the  fairy  tales  of  modern  science. 
Clever  little  sketches,  stories,  riddles,  poems, 
£c.,  fill  this  charming  volume,  and  make  it  a 
wonderful  cyclopudin  of  amusing  wiiidom  for 
little  fotka  and  their  elders  — 1'he  Religious 
Tract  Society  continue  Ihe  Zetitire  Hour,  and 
the  Sunday  at ■  Home.  Both  ore  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  tact  with  wliich  the  editor  se- 
lects their  diversified  contents,  and  maintains 
their  great  excellence.  All  classes  of  readers 
are  catered  for,  and  scarcely  anything  is  pro- 
vided that  is  not  good.  Biographies,  Railways, 
Travels,  (English  labourers,  Natural  history, 
Sermons,  Poems,  Serial  stories,  by  their  profu- 
sion and  goodness,  battle  spccitication. — The 
Chilfft  Companii/n  is  a  little  miscellany  for 
very  little  children. — Messrs.  James  Clarke  and 
Co.,  in  the  ChrUtian  World  Pvlpit,  furnish  a 
weekly  supply  of  oontempornry  sermons  often 
of  high  excellence.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  week- 
ly Plymouth  sermon  is  regularly  reproduced. 
—  The  Literary  Wvrld  is  a  weekly  miacelUity 
of  reviews  and  extracts  from  the  principal  new 
books,  done  with  great  care  and  ability,  suffi- 
ciently critical  to  be  a  guide  to  book  purchaserH, 
and  sutUciently  popular  to  be  independently 
interesting. 
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Art.  L — Aulkort  and  PuhlUkers. 

Archibald  Constable  and  his  lAterary 
C&rrespondenti :  A  Memorial.  By  liis 
Son,  l^ouAS  CoNSTABLB,  Three  vols. 
Edinbiwgh.     1873. 

Tub  pablicatioa  of  the  literary  correepon- 
dence  of  Archibald  Constable,  the  great 
Edlnba^h  bookseller — '  Eanaibal  Consta- 
ble,' as  Leyden  called  blm  with  pride ; 
mod  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  print,'  as 
Scott  dabbed  him  in  jest ;  '  the  prince  of 
boohsellers,'  as  James  Mill  saluted  him  in 
all  nncerity — reopens  an  interesting  chaptei 
Id  the  literary  history  of  the  last  generation. 
Constable's  career  was  closely  connected  with 
the  starting  ol  a  new  era  in  oar  literature, 
regarded  both  as  a  profession  and  as  a  trade, 
of  the  chief  men  who  took  part  in  this 
movement,  either  as  aathors  or  as  pnb 
ers,  these  yolnmes  afford  many  interesting 
notices — of  some  only  tantalizing  glimpses, 
of  others  full  and  satisfying  details.  The 
woric  owes  its  value  in  this  respect,  not 
merely  to  Constable's  position  as  a  leading 
pnbli^er,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the 
foremost  literary  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  bat  also  to  Constable's  character  as  a 
man,  which  was  sach  as  to  command  confi- 
dence and  provoke  friendship,  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  range  of  business  relations. 

Before  going  farther,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  faimjes,  delicacy,  and  tact,  as 
well  as  to  commend  the  lit«ran'  akill,  with 
which,  in  these  volumes,  Const^le's  son  has 
dischai^  a  difficult  and,  in  some  respecta, 
a  painful  task.  Ue  has  nothing  extenuated, 
nor  aught  eet  down  in  malice,  though  the 
provocation  to  transgress  in  both  directiena, 
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when  we  remember  Lockhart's  gross  misre- 
presentations and  rude  ridicule,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Campbell's  sneers,  was  by  no  means 
small.  In  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Scott-Ballantyne  failure  in  particular,  the 
bio'grapher  might  fairly  have  claimed  for 
himself  considerable  licence  of  vituperation. 
But  he  has,  as  wisely  as  courageously,  re- 
sisted this  temptation,  and  has  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  stating  facts 
and  quoting  documents,  leaving  it  to  his 
readers  to  make  the  legitimate  deductions 
and  animadversions.  The  result  is  such  a 
portrwt  of  Archibald  Constable,  the  man 
and  the  publisher,  as  does  justice  at  once  to 
the  integrity  of  the  father  and  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  sou,  and  as  satisfies  the  expectations 
both  of  the  student  of  Jiteraiy  history  and  of 
the  student  of  human  mituro.  Indirectly,. 
hterature  owes  thb  man  a  very  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  Sir  Jaioes  Mackintosh,  writing 
to  him  in  syropalhetic  terms  after  the  great 
crash  of  1826,  says,  '  You  have  done  more 
to  promote  the  interest  of  literature  than  any 
man  who  has  been  eng^ed  in  the  commerce 
of  books.'  {vol.  iL  p.  378).  He  first  set  the 
fashion  of  enlightened  liberahty  towards 
authors,  a  fashion  which  his  rivals  were 
forced  to  follow.  He  stimulated  the  public 
taste  for  pure  and  sound  literature ;  sad  he 
was  the  first  to  show  bow  works  of  the  high- 
est class  might  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  without  fear -or  risk  of  failure. 
Then,  in  order  to  realize  the  extent  of  his  di- 
rect services  to  literature,  and  to  freedom  of 
thought,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  he 
was  the  first  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviev),  that  he  infused  new  life  into  the 
Eneyelopadia  Britanniea,  that  through  him 
Scott's  poems,  moat  of  his  novels,  and  the 
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best  of  bia  miscellaneous  works,  were  given 
to  the  world,  and  that  his  Miscellany  was, 
as  his  biographer  says,  'ottdouhtedly  the 
pioneer  and  suggester  of  all  the  various  "  li- 
braries" which  sprang  up  in  its  wake.'  It 
is  interesting  to  find  in  the  memoir  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  great  bookseller  was  also 
a  good  and  estimable  man — good  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — a  loving  husband,  an  afiec- 
tionato  and  judicious  parent,  a  fast  and 
trusted  friend. 

In  one  respect  the  plan  of  Constable's 
memoir  is  open  to  objection.  It  carries  us 
repeatedly  over  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
forces  us  to  traverse,  over  and  over  again, 
though  in  different  company,  the  same 
ground.  The  third  volume,  which  is  devot- 
ed to  his  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  to  a  great  extent  self-contained  and  self- 
e}q>lanatory.  Bnt,  in  the  first  and  second* 
volumes,  each  chapter  deals  with  his  connec- 
tion with  one  correspondent,  or  at  most  with 
three  or  four.  Thus,  in  company  with  his 
partner  A.  G.  Hunter,  we  traverse  the  years 
from  1803  to  1811,  In  the  nest  chapter  we 
return  to  1802,  and  go  on  with  Tom  Camp- 
bell to  1810.  John  Leyden  brings  ns  back 
agtun  to  1600,  and  we  advance  in  bis  plea- 
sant company  to  1808.  The  account  of 
Alexander  Murray,  the  OrientaUst, — a  mono- 
graph, let  it  be  aaid  in  passing,  of  rare  lite- 
rary and  personal  interest,  a  portrait  of  a 
stcrliiig,  hard-headed,  independent,  and 
withal  modest  Scot — carries  us  back  to  1794, 
-and  forward  to  1812.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
BBroe  topics  turn  np  again  and  again  in  dif- 
ferent connections.  To  take  but  one  ex- 
ample, Constable's  quarrel  with  Longman  is 
jneutioned  first  in  the  general  account  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  Rniew  (vol.  i.  p.  66).  It  comes 
up  again  in  tho  ohapter  on  A,  G.  Hunter 
(vol.  i.  p.  79)  ;  once  more,  in  treating  of  his 
dealings  with  John  Murray  (vol.  i.  p.  388); 
and  yet  again  in  describing  his  competition 
with  Murray,  and  with  Longman,  for  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (vol,  iil  p. 
82) :  and  so  with  not  a  few  other  important 
it«m3. 

The  method  of  the  work  has  no  donbt 
some  advant^es.  In  particular,  it  gives 
completeness  and  indindnalJty  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  separate  correspondents  ; 
bnt  this  completeness  of  the  parts  is  gained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  nnity  and  harmony  of 
the  whole.  It  makes  the  work  analytic  in- 
stead of  synthetic,  which  such  a  work  ought 
expressly  to  be.  It  presents  ns  with  a  series 
of  cabinet  portraits,  instead  of  with  a  histo- 
rical picture.  It  furnishes  tbe  materials  for 
such  a  picture  in  abundance ;  but  it  leaves 
the  grouping  and  arranging — in  a  word  the 
.synthesis — to  be  done  by  the  reader,  and 


that  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  trouble, 
and  with  no  little  risk  of  error  and  miscon- 
struction. But  when  every  deduction  has 
been  tnade,  on  this  or  any  score,  the  work 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  sterUng  one ;  and, 
as  memoires  pour  tervir,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  modem 
literature  and  of  modem  society. 

The  work,  however,  has  much  wider 
bearings  than  those  on  the  literature  of  tlie 

f resent  century  to  which  we  bavo  referred. 
t  suggests  a  comparative  inquiry,  of  great 
interest  and  value,  into  the  relations  which 
have  subsisted,  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  literature,  between  authors  and 
publishers,  or  rather  between  authors  on  tbe 
one  hand,  and  publishers  and  the  public  on 
the  other.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in  his 
'  Ljfe  of  Dryden,'  '  That  literature  is  ill-re- 
compensed is  usually  rather  the  fault  of  the 
pnbhc  than  of  the  booksellers,  whose  trade 
can  only  exist  by  baying  that  which  can  be 
sold  to  advantage.  The  trader  who  pur- 
chased the  "Paradise  Lost"  for  £10  had 
probably  no  very  good  bargain."  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  quotation  enables  us  to 
bring  together  extremes  of  literary  remune- 
ration which  are  '  wide  as  the  poles  asunder ;' 
for  in  the  same  year  in  which  Scott  wrote 
these  words,  he  himself  received  from  Con- 
stable £1,000  for  the  copyright  of '  Marmi- 
on,'  a  price  which,  we  believe;  did  not  turn 
out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bookseller. 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that 
when  Scott  alluded  as  above  to  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  he  did  not  refer  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Milton's  immortal  epic,  hut  only  to  the 
conditions  of  popular  taste,  and  commercial 
demand,  under  which  it  was  produced, 
Scott's  words  make  it  plain  that  three  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ap- 
praising literary  property — the  labour  of  the 
author  in  producing  his  work,  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  possess  it,  and  the  risk  of.  the 
publisher  as  a  go-between  in  bringing  the 
author  and  tlio  public  into  contact. 

In  the  eariiest  stages  of  literature  there 
were  no  publishers  in  the  modern  sense,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  public.  Before  the 
introduction  of  printing  the  manner  of  pub- 
lishing a  book  was  to  have  it  read  on  three 
days  successively  before  one  of  the  universi- 
ties or  some  other  recognised  authority.  If 
it  met  with  approbation,  copies  of  it  were 
then  permitted  to  be  made  by  monks,  scribes, 
illuminators,  and  readers, — ^men  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  art,  and  who  derived 
from  it  their  muntenance.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  portion  of  their  guns  was 
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transferred  to  the  author.  lie  did  not  look 
for  remuneration  in  money  for  his  literary 
labour.  lie  fonnd  it,  partly  in  fame,  but 
chiefly  in  his  appointment  to  some  post, 
more  or  leas  lucrative,  in  Church  or  in  State. 
Frequently  authors  became  simply  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  great  and  noble,  by  whom  no 
official  8er\nces  were  expected.  Chaucer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rewarded  in  both  ways ; 
at  one  time  he  was  a  peosioDer-yeoman  of 
Edward  III,,  at  another  he  waa  employed 
to  hire  ships  for  the  kiog's  service.  At 
various  times  in  his  career  he  held  offices 
in  the  customs,  A  modem  poet,*  who  spe- 
cially claims  to  call  Chaucer  '  maater,'  pic- 
tures for  us — 
'Tlie  clear  Thames   bordered    by  Its   gardens 

While,  nigh    the  thronged    wharf,  Geoffrey 

Moves  over  bills  of  lading.' 
Id  the  very  year  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  writtin  the  'Canterbuir  Tales'  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works  at 
Windsor,  Yet  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
his  royal  pensions  and  grants  of  wine.  Thas 
there  sprang,  almost  necessarily  we  may  say, 
out  of  the  primary  condition  of  authors,  that 
vile  system  of  patronage  which  kept  men  of 
letters  in  a  position  of  bondage  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries  after  oar  regular  literature 

The  introduction  of  printing  made  but 
little  difTerence  to  authors.  It  ere  long  did 
awav  with  the  university  censorship ;  bat 
books  were  so  dear  they  were  within  reach 
of  the  means  only  of  the  very  wealthy,  on 
whose  bounty,  therefore,  authors  were  still 
dependent;  and  very  wretched  was  their  lot 
'  Rhetoric,'  says  Burton,  in  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Melanchotie,'  '  only  serves  them  to  curse 
their  bad  fortunes ;  and  many  of  them,  for 
want  of  means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts. 
From  grasshoppers  the;rtum  bumble  bees 
and  wasps — plain  parasites — and  make  the 
musts  mules,  to  satisfy  their  banger-starved 
families,  and  get  a  meat's  meat'  (am.  1621). 

Spenser  also  has  put  on  rocora  his  bitter 
feelings  on  the  same  subject  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  misery  of  uangere-on  at  court. 
It  ifl  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  designed  an 
annuity  for  Spenser,  but  that  it  waa  withheld 
by  Burleigh.  He  reoeiveci,  however,  from 
the  queen  a  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castle 
when  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Glrey  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  evidently  this  complaint  is  wrung 
from  him  by  his  own  bitter  experience — 

'  Full  little  knowest  thoa,  that  haat  not  triad, 
What  hell  U  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 

■  William  Morris,  In '  The  Earthly  Paradise.' 


To  lose  good  days  that  niifrlit  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nigUts  in  pen^ve  discontent ; 
To  B|n>Lil  to-day,  to  he  pat  back  to-morrow, 
To  ftpii  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  iliy  princess'  graco,  yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  tliy  asking,  yet  wait  many  yeares; 
To  fret  thy  aool  wlih  crosses  Bod  with  care : 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despair  ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run : 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.'* 

Authorship  could  scarcely  be  subjected  to 
a  greater,  humiliation  than  that  of  John 
Stowe,  the  historian,  in  whose  favour  James 
I.  grantedletterspatentunder  the  great  seat, 
permitting  him  '  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the 
alma  of  all  our  loving  subjects.'  Yet  Stowe's 
case  differed  from  that  of  hundreds  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  only  in  that 
he  was  more  honest  than  they.  For  while 
they  were  beggars  in  disguise,  he  waa  an 
avowed  and  properly  licensed  mendicant. 
Ilis  letters  pat«nt  were  read  by  the  clergv 
from  the  pulpit  in  each  parish  which  he  vis- 
ited. Otber  authors  prefixed  their  begging 
letters  to  their  works,  in  the  shape  of  fulsome 
and  lying  dedications. 

The  dedication  system  naturally  accom- 
panied that  of  patronage.  It  very  soon 
underwent  those  wonderful  developments 
of  which  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that 
it  was  callable.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  tne  practice  had  come  into  fashion 
of  dedicating  a  work,  not  to  one  patron, 
but  to  a  number.  Spenser,  in  spite  of  his 
horror  of  fawning,  has  prefixed  to  the 
'  Faerie  Queene  '  seventeen  dedicatory  son- 
nets, the  last  of  which  opened  a  wide  door 
to  volunteer  patronesses,  being  Inscribed 
'  To  all  the  gratioos  and  beautifuU  ladles  lu 
the  court.'  Over  and  above  these  outer  de- 
dications, be  it  remembered,  the  invocation 
with  which  the  poem  opens  is  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  along  with  the  sacred 
Muse,  Yenus,  Cupid,  iu>d  Mars.  The  queen 
is  further  typified  in  the  Fagrie  Queene 
herself  ;  and  to  her  the  whole  work  is  dedi- 
cated, presented,  and  consecrated,  '  to  live 
with  the  et«mitie  of  her  fame.' 

Fuller  has  introduced  in  his  '  Church  His- 
tory '  twelve  special  title-pages  besides  the 
general  one,  eacn  with  a  particular  dedication 
attached  to  It ;  and  he  uas  added  upwards 
of  fifty  inscriptions  to  as  many  different  ben- 
efactors Joshua  Sylvester,  the  translator 
of  Du  Bartas,  carried  the  vice  of  dedica- 
tion to  a  still  more  ludicrous  excess.  In  thb 
collected  edition  of  hia  works,!  there  are 
seventy  separate  dedications,  in  prose  and 
verse,  addressed  to  eighty-five  separate  in- 
dividnals.     Sometimes  one   short  poem  is 


•  From  '  ProBopopoia,  or  Mother  Hnbbard's 
Tale.' 
t  Folio,  pp,  697,  printed  by  B.  Yotaxg  in  ]<88, 
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dedicated  to  half-a-dozen  "patrons.  If  the 
poet  received  the  usual  dedication  fee  from 
each,  the  speculation  must  have  been  as 
profitable  as  it  was  ingenious.*  The  second 
book  of  the  '  Divine  Works  '  contains  fif- 
tcHu  separate  dedications.  One  instance  of 
his  flattery  is  unique  in  it«  barefaced  cora- 

tirebensiveness.  An  '  elegiac  epistle  conso- 
atorie  '  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Syd- 
ney, is  addressed  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lisle 
(Sydney's  parents),  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney 
their  sou,  to  Lady  Worth  their  dangbter, 
'  and  to  all  the  noble  Sydneys  and  semi- 
Sydneys.'  Surely  the  power  of  fawning 
could  no  further  go  1  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  it  pud. 

Nothing,  cerhunly,  could  bo  more  degra- 
ding to  authors  than  that  their  success 
should  depend,  not  on  their  merit,  but  on 
their  powers  of  sycophancy  ;  for  it  is  nn- 
questionable  that  the  amount  which  a  pa- 
tron bestowed  varied  with  the  amount  of 
flattery  publicly  awarded  to  him.  The 
terms  of  adulation  became  most  extravagant 
in  the  period  after  the  Restoration,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Disraeli,  the  patron  was  often 
compared  with,  or  even  placed  above,  the 
Deity.  Then  the  common  price  of  a  dedi- 
cation varied  from  £20  to  £40  ;  sometimes 
it  w«s  even  more.  After  the  Revolution  the 
price  fell  to  sums  varying  from  five  to  ten 
guineas ;  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  I,  it  rose 
again  to  twenty,  but  from  that  time  the 
practice  gradually  declined,  as  the  hook- 
sellere  became  more  and  more  recognised  as 
the  patrons  of  letters. 

The  fall  of  patronage,  and  of  its  concomi- 
tant, dedication,  was  hastened  by  the  general 
adoption  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  method  of  publication  by  sub- 
scription. Before  that,  the  booksellers  were 
in  the  background.  They  were  mere  dealers 
in  books.  No  oppiortunity  was  afibrded  them 
for  enterprise.  As  soon,  however,  as  sub- 
scription was  introduced,  the  booksellers 
began  to  show  themselves  in  the  front. 
Subscribers  represented  to  some  extent  the 
public — a  limited  and  advenUtious  public, 
doubtless — but  still  a  much  wider  public 
than  was  possible  under  the  patronage  re- 
gime. Now  with  the  public  thus  introduc- 
ed we  have  present  the  most  important  of 
the  three  factors  which  go  to  make  a  free 
and  prosperous  national  literature.  There 
was  then  an  inducement  for  authors  to  do 
their  best,  and  for  publishers  to  aid  them  in 

"Even  Srlveeter'slDf^nnitjwaa  Burpassed  b; 
that  of  aa  Italian  pbysician,  of  whom  Disraeli 
tells  us.  Havintt  written '  Commentaries  on  the 
Apliorisma  of  Hlppocratw,'  be  dedicated  eacli 
txxik  of  Lis  commentaries  to  one  of  bis  friends, 
and  tbe  index  to  anotliar. 


advancing  their  interests.  Authorship  then 
became  possible  as  a  liberal  profession,  and 
publishing  became  possible  as  an  organized 
trade.  It  was  a  timid  method  of  business, 
certainly,  but  it  was  a  vast  improvement  as 
the  method  which  it  came  to  supersede.  It 
was  long  before  it  accomplished  much  good, 
but  it  did  accomplish  lasting  good  in  the 
end.  In  short,  it  was  the  transition  stage 
from  the  system  of  patronage  to  the  splein 
of  free  and  unfettered  pubUcatiou. 

In  truth,  however,  subscription  was,  In  the 
first  instance,  only  a  more  extended  kind  of 
patronage  ;  and  for  a  longtime  the  two  me- 
thods continued  to  exist  side  by  side.  OE 
thb  a  remarkable  example  is  afibrded  in  the 
case  of  Dryden,  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  had  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  combin- 
ing in  his  own  experience  all  the  methodi 
of  remunerating  authorship  in  vt^e  in  re- 
mote as  well  as  in  later  times — official  ap- 
pointments, royal  pensions,  dedication  fees 
subscriptions,  and  copy  money.  lie  nsj 
poet  laureate  and  historiographer  royal  ;*  he 
was,  besides,  a  special  annuitant  of  Charles 
II. — to  whom  the  nliilom  eulc^st  of  Crom- 
well justifies  his  submission  in  tbe  sony  cou- 
plet— 


and  he  was  collector  of  customs  in  the  port 
of  London,  as  Chaucer  had  been  three  hun- 
dred years  before. 

As  regards  dedication  fees,  it  is  notorios; 
that  no  flattery  was  too  fulsome,  no  depth  of 
self-abasement  too  profound,  for  Dryden's 
mendicant  spirit  If  the  pay  was  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  adulation,  he  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  maximum.  He  dedi- 
cated his  translation  of  Virgil  to  three  noble- 
men, with  what  Johnson  calls  *  an  econoinv 
of  flattery  at  once  lavish  and  discreet'  What 
this  investment  of  praise  yielded  him  wc  do 
not  know  ;  but  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  one 

Eatron  (Lord  Chesterfield),  he  characterizes 
is  lordship's  donation  as  a  '  noble  present.' 
The  extraordinary  feature  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  addition  to  dedication  fe«s 
Dryden  received  for  his  Virgil  both  subscrip- 
tions and  copy  money.  The  copy  money 
consisted  ccrtainlyof  £50  for  every  two  hooks 


*  BolL  offices  Btill  exist ;  but  it  ia  surelj  lims 
that  such  questionable  and  often  invidious  dif- 
tinctioDB  should  be  abolislied,  or  at  least  tbnt 
ILey  should  !>e  deprived  of  their  eleemosjnirT 
cbaracter.  Thanis  to  sncb  men  as  Archibklil 
Constable,  tbe  men  whodeeerve  such  liononfsno 
\oagei  need  tbe  paltrj  Balaijes  attacbed  to  tbem. 
Mr.  Tenn/Bon  bas  effected  tbe  reductio  ad  alitvr- 
dum  of  tlia  laureatesbip.  His  ealar;  is  £200* 
jear;  jet,  if  report  speaks  truly,  bis  contrart 
with  hie  publishers  yields  him  an  annual  ivtuni 
to  1)0  estimated  in  thousando. 
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of  tbe  '  ^neid,'  and  probably  of  the  same 
eum  for  the  '  Georgica'  and  the  '  Pastorals.' 
The  plan  of  anbscription  was  ingeniously 
coDtrivcd  BO  as  to  create  a  supplementary 
^\zxy  of  patrons,  each  of  whom  was  pro- 
pitiated hy  what  was  in  effect  a  special 
dedication.  There  were  two  classes  of  snb- 
ecribers.  Those  in  the  first  class  paid  five 
gnineaa  each  ;  those  In  the  second  clas.%  two 
fniineas.  Tbe  indacement  offered  to  the 
&\Q  guinea  Bubscribers  was  that,  in  honour 
of  each  of  them,  there  should  be  inserted  in 
the  work  an  engraving,  embellished  at  the 
foot  with  his  coat  of  arms.  The  bait  toolc 
woniierfully.  There  were  in  the  end  one 
hundred  and  two  subscribers  of  five  guineas, 
reprecentinfr  the  sum  of  SlOguincas,  which, 
calculating  the  guinea,  as  Dryden  did,  at 
twenty  nine  shillings,  amounted  to  £739  1  Os, 
Indeed,  Dryden  was  a  cunning  speculator 
as  well  as  a  shrewd  bai^in -driver,  as  his 
publisher  found  to  his  cost.  According  to 
Pope's  estimate,  Dryden  netted  from  liis 
Virgil  the  sum  of  £l|200. 

The  publication  of  that  work  was  the  oc- 
casion of  frequent  bickerings,  and  the  inter- 
change of  much  strong  language,  between 
Dryden  and  his  publisher,  the  famous  Jacob 
Tonson  (Jacob  L,  for  the.re  were  three  of 
that  name  and  dynas^).  Dryden's  standing 
complaint  against  Tonson  is,  that  he  pays 
him  in  bad  coin.  '  You  know,'  he  says,  in 
one  letter,  'money  is  now  very  scrupulously 
received  ;  in  tbe  last  which  you  did  me  the 
favour  to  change  for  my  wife,  besides  the 
clip'd  money,  there  were  at  least  forty  shil- . 
lings  brass.'  In  anotlier  he  says  that,  when 
the  eighth  '.Encid  '  is  finished,  ho  expects 
'  X50  in  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had 
formerly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  I  ;  nor  stay  for  it  four-and- 
tnenty  hours  after  it  is  due.'  In  another, '  I 
lost  thirty  shillings,  or  more,  by  the  last  pay- 
ment of  £50  which  you  made  at  Mr. 
Knight's.'  Throughout  the  correspondence, 
Dryden  treats  Tonson  in  the  rudest  and  most 
bearish  manner  possible.  He  usually  ad- 
dresses him  abruptly  as  '  Mr.  Tonson,'  much 
as  a  gentleman  might  address  bis  tailor.*  In 
what  Scott  call*,  a  '  wrathful  letter,'  which, 
however,  made  no  impression  '  on  the  mer- 
cantile obstinacy  of  Tonson,'  he  says,  '  some 
kind  of  interconrse  must  be  carried  on  be- 
twixt us  while  I  am  translating  Vii^il.     ,     . 


"  Bat  this  wia  not  peculiar  lo  Dryden.  Twen- 
ty years  later  wo  find  Steele  addreBsing  Lintot, 
and  Poj*  addreseinK  Motte,  in  precisely  the  same 
style.    See  Carmther's '  Life  of  Pope,'  pp.  96— 


,  .  You  always  intended  I  should  get 
nothing  by  the  second  subscriptions,  as  I 
found  from  first  to  last  ...  I  then 
told  Mr.  Congreve  that  I  knew  you  too  well 
to  believe  yon  meant  ipe  any  kindness.'  In 
yet  another  grumbling  epistle,  Dryden  says, 
'  upon  trial  I  find  ^1  of  your  trade  are 
sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others; 
therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  yon  ; '  from 
all  which  it  is  evident  that  in  Dryden's  time 
the  relations  of  publisher  and  author  were 
still  on  a  very  nnsatisfactoty  footing, 

Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century;  but,  althongh  at  that 
very  time  the  publishers,  led  by  such  men 
astheTonsonsand  Lintot,  were  consolidating 
the  publishing  trade,  tbey  were  still  in  the 
leading-strings  of  subwription ;  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pa- 
tronage, with  ita  correlative  dedication, 
continued  rampant  The  world  of  letters 
was  still  dominated  by  such  princely  patrons 
as  Somers,  Harley,  and  Halifax,  who  were 

'  Fed  with  sort  dedication  all  day  long.' 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  since,  at 
that  very  time,  literature  was  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  emancipate  itself.  Then  pop- 
ular literature  took  its  rise  in  Defoe's  Re- 
view and  Steele's  Taller,  and  Stocle  and 
Addison's  Spectator.  No  man  ever  stood 
out  more  determinedly  as  tbe  enemv  of  pa- 
tron^e  than  Richard  Steele,  and  all  honour 
be  to  Ikim  for  bis  powerful  testimony.  But 
Steele  could  afford  to  be  independent ;  for 
he  derived  from  his  first  wife  the  comforta- 
ble income  of  iieJO  a  year.  In  the  Tatler, 
lie  had  boldly  proclaimed  his  ambition  '  to 
make  our  lucubrations  come  to  some  price  in 
money,for  ourraore  convenient  support  in  the 
public  service.'  Yet  Steele  had,  in  1707, 
accepted  the  office  of  Gazetteer,  with  a  sal- 
ary raised  by  llariey  from  £60  to  £300  a 
year  ;  and  in  17I5,  he  was  made  Surveyor 
of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court. 
Steele  ridiculed  patronage  as  a  *  monstrous ' 
institution  in  the  Spectator*  yet  the  first  ■ 
and  second  collected  volumes  of  that  serial 
were  dedicated  respectively  to  the  arch-pa- 
trons. Lord  Somersand  Lord  Halifax.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  Addison's  doing, 
who  was  the  special  foster-child  of  these  no- 
blemen, and  who  lived  from  first  to  last  by 
his  official  employment  John  Locke,  ac- 
cording lo  Lord  Macaulay,  'owed  opulence 
to  Somers;'  and  it  was  at  Locke's  death 
that  Addison,  in  reward  of  writing  tbe  '  Cam- 
paign,' obt^ned,  through  Halifax,  tbe  post 
of  Commissioner  of  Appeal  in  the  Excise, 
which  Locke  had  vacated.     He  received  for 

•  Bee  No,  clxxxvill. 
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the  post  £200  a  year,  s.  sum  which  enabled 
him,  no  doubt,  to  leave  his  garret  m  the 
Haymarket.  Every  step  he  gained  between 
that  garret  and  Holland  House,  he  owed  to 
the  same  kind  of  influence.  He  was  Under- 
secretary of  State,  his  chief  being  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  whom  vol  vi.  of  the 
Spectator  was  dedicated,  vol.  iv.  having  pre- 
viously been  dedicated  to  Marlborough,  Sun- 
derland's father-in-law.  Addison's  nest  post 
was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  during  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  notorioas  Lord  Wharton, 
to  whom  vol.  V.  of  the  Spectator  was  dedi- 
cated, in  terms  which  extolled  his  business 
capacity,  but  which  were  judiciously  silent 
regarding  hia  moral  character.  On  the  death 
of  Qneen  Anoe,  Addison  was  made  Secre- 
tary to  the  provisional  Regency,  and  two 
years  later  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 
Addison  was  undoabtedly  the  first  literary 
man  of  his  time ;  yet,  throughout  his  career, 
he  was  paid  in  political  advancement  for  his 
literary  labours ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
his  busiuess  capacity  was  of  the  poorest  or- 
der. No  man  everhad  a  better  opportunity 
than  Addison  had  of  asserting  the  indepen- 
dence of  literature,  yet  he  was  always  willing 
to  use  it  as  bis  ladder,  rather  than  as  his 
stage. 

In  this  Addison  was  by  no  means  Biugular 
in  his  day.  The  chief  of  his  contemporaries 
lived,  or  tried  to  live,  by  the  same  means  ; 
though  few  were  so  fortunate  as  he  was. 
Defoe  was  secretary  to  the  joint  commission 
which  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Union,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Scotland  on  a  special 
mission  to  advance  its  intercsta ;  but  Defoe 
was  twice  fined  and  impri^ned  for  political 
libel,  and  on  the  earlier  occasion  at  least  was 

Eilloried  as  well.  Itlen  of  letters  who  lived 
y  politics,  had  to  take  their  share,  not  only 
of  political  profit,  but  also  of  political  suffer- 
ing. Prior,  who  was  twice  secretary  to  a 
foreign  embassy  {thanks  to  his  patron  Lord 
Dorset),  and  twice  virtually  an  ambassador, 
was  charged  with  high  treason,  in  connection 
with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  impris- 
oned for  two  years.  This  sent  him  Tiack  to 
his  fellowship  and  his  books.  He  then  pub- 
lished his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realb- 
ed  £10,000.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  played 
the  grand  patron  and  added  other  £10,000  ; 
and  thus  the  poet's  !a.st  days  were  comforta- 
bly provided  for.  Congreve  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  received  from  Halifax  (Addison's 
patron)  different  posts  in  the  customs,  which 
yielded  him  £800  a  year :  and  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  hoose  of  Hanover,  he  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
which  nearly  donbleJ  his  income.  Gay  was 
the  most  unlucky  of  all  literary  place-htin- 
tcrs.     In  1714  heqaitted  bis  post  of  private 


secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  to 
accompany  Lord  Clarendou,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Hanover,  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary. Gay  wrote  to  Pope  ia  great  glee 
about  his  good  fortune.  lint  he  kept  the 
post  only  for  a  month  or  two.  He  made 
several  attempts,  subseqitently,  to  enlist 
Court  favour  on  his  behalf,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Once  he  was  offered  a  humble  post, 
which  he  declined  with  indignation.  That 
made  his  reputation  ;  for  to  that  disappoint- 
ment, in  all  probability,  we  owe  'The  Beg- 
gar's Opera.'*  By  the  publication  and  per- 
formance of  that  play,  and  by  the  publication 
{by  subscription,  of  course)  of  '  Polly,'  a  se- 
quel to  it,  the  performance  of  which  was 
prohibited.  Gay  realized  nearly  £3,000. 

These  details  serve  to  show  us  how 
great  authors  lived  and  were  remunerated 
during  the  period  that  connects  the  reign  of 
Ihyden  with  the  reign  of  Pope.  Two  things 
seem  to  be  clearly  demonstrated — that 
aathors  were  not  yet  free  from  their  bond- 
ago  to  personal  and  political  patrons ;  and 
that  publishers  had  not  yet  learned  to  rely 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  latter 
were  still,  as  Dry  den  called  them,  mere 
'  chapmen  '  of  books ;  and  their  gains  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  amount  of  patronage, 
represented  by  subscriptions,  which  the  in- 
fluence of  authors  could  bring  them.  In 
fact,  their  interest  lay,  as  Dryden  hinted 
very  plainly  to  Tonson,  in  intercepting  as 
lai^e  a  share  as  possible  of  the  subscriptions 
which  passed  through  their  hands. 

The  connecting  link  between  Dryden  and 
Pope,  for  our  present  purpose  at  least,  was 
Jacob  Tonson — '  left-lof^d  Jacob,'  as  Pope 
wickedly  called  him,  referring  to  a  personal 
deformity,  In  truth,  however,  the  whole  of 
Pope's  ■  satirical  alluMons  to  Tonson  were 
somewhat  ungenerous — though  they  were 
not  the  less  Pope-kh  on  that  account — for 
Tonson  was  the  first  bookseller  who  recog- 
nised Pope's  merit.  In  1706  he  wrote  to 
Pope  in  flattering  terms,  offering  to  pnblish, 
in  his  forthcoming  Jfiscellany,  Pope  s  '  Pas- 
torab,'  which  he  had  seen  in  manuscript — an 
offer  which  Pope  was  too  shrewd  a  man  of 
business  to  reject;  and  the  publication  at 
once  placed  Pope  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
authors  of  his  time.  It  was  this  transaction 
that  suggested  Wycherley'a  profane  remark, 
that  '  Jacob's  ladder  had  raised  Pope  to  im- 
mortality.' Tet,  not  long  afterwards,  we 
find  Pope  writing  thus  of  his  patron  :  '  Ja- 
cob creates  poets  as  kings  do  knights ;  not 


•Gay's  theatre  receipts  Trom  the  opera 
amounted  to  £fiB3  13a.  M.  Tlie  name  of  the 
manager  who  shared  the  profits  with  (}BV,naa 
lUch ;  which  BugReBted  the  mot  that ' "  The  Beg. 
gar's  Opera  "  made  (iay  rich,  and  Bicl>  gay.' 
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for  their  hononr,  bnt  for  their  money.  Cer- 
tainly he  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  worker  of 
miracles  who  ia  grown  rich  by  poetry.'  The 
extent  of  Toneon's  wealth  is  nncertain  ;  but 
we  know  that  when  liis  nephew,  Jacob  IL, 
died  in  1735, — a  year  before  the  uncle  closed 
his  ledger  for  ever, — be  left  a  fortune  ot 
£100,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  old 
Jacob  inherited. 

Pope,  however,  like  Scott  at  a  later  peri- 
od, fonnd  it  advant^eons  to  ext«nd  his 
pnblishing  connections.  BeaidcaTonBon,  he 
tad  dealiDfrs  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
Lintot,  Curll,  Dodsley,  Gilliver,  and  Motte, 
to  mention  no  others.  With  Curil,  tho 
sapposed  Burreptitionspubhsher  of  his  letters, 
his  relations  wore  anything  but  friendly. 
A  ridiculous  turn  is  given  to  these  relations 
by  an  apocryphal  story  circulated  by  Curll, 
of  an  attempt  which  he  believed,  or  pretend- 
ed to  believe,  that  Pope  had  made  to  poison 
him  in  a  tavern,  at  their  first  and  only  meet- 
ing, ID  consequence  of  hiB  having  ascribed 
to  Pope  the  authorship  of '  The  Court  Poems,' 
three  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's 
*  Town  Eclogoes.'  The  publisher  with 
whom  Pope's  name  is  chiefly  associated,  how- 
ever, wa.s  Bernard  Lintot.  In  one  of  his 
moflt  biting  and  humorous  prose  sketches, 
Pope  describes  a  journey  to  Oxford,  per- 
formed ia  company  with  Lintot,  whom  he 
holds  up  to  the  most  unmitigated  ridicule. 
Yet  lintot  was  the  publisher  of  Pope's 
Homer,  a  speculation  from  which  he  derived 
between  £8,000  and  £9,000,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  set  up  his  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham. This  Buccesa  allowed  Pope  to  triQmpb 
over  the  slavery  of  patronage  in  a  memora- 
ble conplet : — 

'And  thnnks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  tlirive. 
Indebted  tone  pmire or jM«r  alive.'* 
It  was  quite  characteristic  of  Pope,  how- 
ever, that  ho  should  take  credit  for  his 
emancipation  to  himself,  and  forget  his  obli- 
gations to  the  booksellers,  IIo  never  was 
thin-skinned  in  these  matters,  or  indeed  in 
any  matters  affecting  the  reputation  of 
others.  His  feelings  towards  Lintot,  his 
undoubted  benefactor,  were  not  more  grate- 
ful or  generous  than  those  with  which  he  re- 
garded Tonson  and  Curll.  In  the  race  de- 
scribed in  the  second  book  of  the '  Dunciad,' 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  Dalness,  Lintot 
and  Curl)  are  entered  aa  rival  candidates. 


•  Tain  boaet ;  for  when  he  was  uSered  £1.000 
to  auppiess  hia  attacli  on  the  Duclieas  of  Marl- 
boioag]i,  in  tite  cliaractdr  of  Atossa,  ho  took  the 
moae;,  and  nevertheless  allowed  the  libel  to  be 


With  me  began  this  genius,  and  BhaII*end." 
lie  epoke :  and  who  will)  Lintot  sliaU  contend  T 
Fear  held  them  mute.      Atone  untaught  to 
fear 
Stood  dsuntloaa  Cnrll :  "  Behold  that  rival  here! 
The  race  b;  vlitour,  not  by  vaunts,  is  won ; 
So  take  the  hindmost,  H 1"  (Uosnid)  "and 

Swift  09  a  bard  tho  bailiff  leaves  Ijehind, 
He  left  huge  Lintot  and  outstripped  tlie  wind. 
Aa  when  a  dali-chlck  waddles  through  the  copse 
On   feet   and  win^,  and  fiies,  and  wades,  and 

So  labouring   on,   with    shoulders,  hands,  and 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  fif^nre  spread, 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  lelt-logged  Jacob  seems  to  emulate.'* 

Pope  did  not  stand  alone  io  hts  day  in  his 
contempt  for  the  booksellers.  It  is  told  of 
Young,  that  when  Tonson  and  Lintot  both 
offered  for  one  of  his  works,  he  answered , 
both  at  a  sitting.  In  his  letter  to  Lintot,  be 
called  Tonson  '  an  old  rascal.'  In  his  letter 
to  Tonson,  he  called  Lintot '  a  great  scoun- 
drel.' After  folding  the  letters,  he  trans- 
posed their  addresses,  and  each  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  Young's  true  opinion 
of  him  without  Young  being  aware  of  it 

The  poMtion  of  authors  was  at  its  worst 
when  Samuel  Johnson  began  his  career 
in  London.  Hacaulay  compares  the  epoch 
to  '  a  dark  night  between  two  sunny  days.' 
The  age  of  patronage  had  passed  away. 
The  age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelligence 
had  not  arrived.  The  political  patronage  of 
men  of  letters  was  extingniahed  oy  Walpole, 
who  fonnd  probably  that  he  could  einploy 
the  civil  list  to  better  purpose  in  securing 
parliamentary  support,  than  in  buying  the 
services  of  needy  scribblers  and  miserable 
Grub-street  hacks.  Hiis  fact  b  generally 
quoted  to  Walpole's  disadvantage;  bnt  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  ho  is  really  to  be 
blamed  for  it  The  immediate  effects  of  his 
policy  were  very  deplorable.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  threw  authors  on  their  own  re- 
sources; and  it  led  to  a  complete  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  booksellers.  John- 
son came  upon  the  scene  in  a  time  of 
literary  fnmme,  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
change  to  which  his  own  labours  had  in  n^ 
small  degree  contributed.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  booksellers.  It  is 
true  that,  in  his  lodgings,  he  once  thraahed 
Tom  Osborne  for  impertinence;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  dine  with  Tonson,  then  a  rich 
man  and  a  great  power,  on  terms  of  equali- 
ty. During  the  period  of  his  early  struggles, 
when  ho  had  often  to  go  without  a  din- 
ner. Cave,  the  publrsher  of  The  Oentlematt's 
Magazine,  was  his  hardest  taskmaster;  yet 
he  esteemed  Cave  highly,  and  wrote  his 

■  The '  Dandad,'  ii.  6!i— 68. 
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life,  in  which  he  gave  a  generous  estimate 
of  his  character.  Of  the  bookseliera  aa  a 
class  he,  a  bookseller's  son,  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  respectful  gratitude,  'The  book- 
sellers,'he  said, 'are  generous,  liberal-minded 
men  ;'  and  he  dignified  them  as  '  the  patrons 
of  literature.*  Johnson  spoke  thus  from  bis 
own  experience  of  them,  and  not  without 
reason.  He  contracted  with  them  for  'The 
Lires  of  the  Poets  '  at  £200.  They  sponta- 
neously gave  him  £300 ;  and  they  added 
another  £100  when  the  'Lives'  were  issued 
as  a  separate  pubUcation.  Of  coun 
should  be  added  that  they  could  well  afford 
to  do  so,  as  they  cleared  £5,000  by  the  work 
but  publishers,  even  in  these  days,  Me  no 
always  generous  in  proportion  to  their  gwns.' 
One  important  service  vrhicb  Johnson 
rendered  to  men  of  letters  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. By  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, the  self-constituted  patron  of  his 
'  Dictionary  ' — whether  Chesterfield  deserved 
his  strictures  or  not — he  gave  its  death-blow 
to  the  system  of  personal  patronage,*  Of 
Chesterfield's  gratuitously  complimentary 
essays  in  the  World,  he  said  to  Garrick  and 
other  friends — 'I  have  sMled  a  long  and 
difficult  voyage  round  the  world  of  the 
English  language;  and  does  he  now  send 
out  his  cock-boat  to  tow  me  into  harbour !' 
A  slight  incident  shows  the  estimate 
Johnson  had  formed  of  the  stru^le  in 
which  he  had  engaged.  In  the  tenth  satire 
of  his  '  Imitations  of  Juvenal,'  a  couplet  on 
the  vanity  of  authors'  hopes  originally  stood 
thus: — 

'  Yet  think  wliat  ills  the  scliolar's  life  assail, — 
Toil,  eavj,  want,  the  garret  and  the  jail.' 

After  bis  encounter  with  Chesterfield,  the 
second  line  was  altered  to 

'  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail.' 

Evidently  Johnson  considered  '  the  patron' 
entitled  to  the  place  nearest  '  the  jail '  in 
the  descending  scale  of  authors'  miseries. 

Tlicre  is  a  bookseller  of  Johnson's  time, 
who  stands  out  prominently  .from  his  con- 
temporaries for  liberality  and  kindliness 
of  heart.  We  refer  to  Andrew  Millar, 
especially  in  his  relations  with  Fielding. 
When  James  Thomson  learned  that  Fielding 
had  sold  the  copyright  of  'Tom  Jones'  to  a 
bookseller  for  £25,  be  advised  him  to  break 
the  contract.  This  he  did.  Thomson  then 
introduced  him  to  Millar,  to  whom  he  had 
himself  been  introduced  by  Mallet.  They 
met  at  a  tavern ;  and  when  Millar  offered 
£200  for  the  MS.,  Fielding  eihibited  his  de- 


light by  ordering  two  bottles  of  wine.  Sub- 
sequently, Millar  gave  Fielding  £1,000  for 
'  Amelia ' — the  same  sum  which,  with  what 
was  iLought  starthng  and  reckless  liberality, 
Constiible  more  than  half  a  century  later 
gave  Seottfor'Marmion.'  To  tbeexertiona 
of  the  same  publisher,  Dr.  Burton  attributes 
the  success  of  Hume's  '  History ;'  and  Hume 
boasted  that  the  copy-money  he  received 
'  much  exceeded  anything  fonnerly  known 
in  England.'  Well  might  Johnson  say,  'I 
respect  Millar,  sir;  he  has  raised  the  price  of 
literature.' 

Millar's,  however,  was  unfortunately  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Literature,  as  a  trade,  was 
at  that  time  increasingly  remunerative ;  bnt 
the  men  who  fattened  on  it  were  the  printers 
and  booksellers,  not  the  authors.  Think  of 
Goldsmitb  grinding  as  a  domestic  slave  for 
Griffiths — to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Griffiths — ■ 
on  the  Monthly  Review.  His  position  was 
hut  little  improved  when  he  became  a  bond- 
man to  Xewbery,  living  as  tenant  of  a  rela- 
tion of  Newhery's  in  Wine  Office-court, 
Fleet-street,  and  doing  an  occasional  stroke 
of  business  on  his  own  account  forDodsley, 
Wilkie,  and  others.  It  is  true  that,  towards 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  was  rather  run  after 
by  the  booksellers.  But  poor  Goldy  was 
not  the  man  to  profit  by  such  an  nnlooked- 
for  turn  of  fortune.  He  had  been  trained 
in  a  bad  school.  His  personal  vanity  and 
his  gambUng  habits  always  kept  him  poor; 
and  when  he  died  £2,000  in  debt,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  '  Was  ever  poet  so  treated  be- 
fore ! '  So  matters  contmued  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  Gibbon,  after  the  completion 
of  his  immortal  work,  was  driven  to  reude 
permanently  at  Lausanne,  not  so  much  by 
taste,  as  by  his  straitened  circumetances.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  gather  some  idea 
of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  mechaDicsl 
and  material  artificers  in  books  from  a  '  val- 
ued file,'  prepared  by  Timperley,  f  of  the 
printers,  booksellers,  and  stationers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  we  find  aeven 
members  of  parliament,  five  lord  mayors  of 
London,  twenty  authors,  and  twenty-two 
of  wealth  and  substance, 
was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  point  at  which  in  our  retro- 
spect of  the  relations  of  publishers  and 
authors  we  have  now  arrived — that  Arcbi- 
Constable — then    a    young   man    of 


*  But  not  to  that  of  official  patronage.  John- 
son himself,  in  1762,  accepted,  through  Lord 
Bute,  a  rojal  pension  of  £300  a-year. 


Tet  Charles  Knight  thinks  that,  tindei 
the  half-profit  system,  Gibbon's  share  would 
liave  been  less  than  half  of  what  he  aetaaJIj 
received. — '  Shadows  of  the  Old  BookaeUera,'  pp^ 

t  'A  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing, 
"ilh  IheProgresaof  Literature,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem.'   By  C.  H.  Timperley.    London  :  1839. 
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51  yeirs — began  business  as  a  dealer  in 
'scarce  old  books' — 'scarce  o'  books,'  the 
irags  read  it — at  the  Cross  of  Ediobureh, 
on  the  very  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
tiT  Andro  Hart,  who  published  for  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden  there,  nearly  two 
centuries  before.  It  is  evident  that,  before 
bis  time,  what  Macanlsy  calls  '  the  age  of 
general  curiosity  and  intelligence,'  had  be- 
gan to  dawn.  The  fact  that  publisheis  and 
printers  were  realizing  lai^e  fortunes  cannot 
dtherwiiie  be  accounted  for.  And  no  doubt 
the  corioQS  and  intelligent  public,  whose 
patronage  ultimately  emancipated  anthors 
hum  their  thraldom,  was  greatly  increased 
Id  the  general  ferment,  which  is  typified  hts- 
lorically  by  the  French  Revolution.  But 
tie  great  and  diatinguishing  service  which 
Constable  rendered  to  literature  was,  that  he 
na«  the  GkI  pnblisher  of  modem  times  who 
nstematically  gave  authors  the  benefit  of 
(he  pnbiic  patronage  of  letters.  For  in  all 
hi^  transactions  the  patron  was  not  Archibald 
Constable  himself,  hut  the  hook-buying  pub- 
Ec  which  he  represented,  and  [which  be  re- 
Eed  OQ  his  power  to  command.  It  is  far 
fram  complimentary  to  Constable,  it  is  in- 
deed nnmcaning  flattery,  to  speak  of  his 
Eberality  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  that  of  a 
Hterary  patron  of  the  former  ago — to  com- 
pre  it  with  the  liberality  of  Charles  I.  to 
Ben  Jonson  or  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  I>ry- 
ien,  orof  Somera  and  Halifax  to  Addison.  In 
fliese  caws  the  patronage  was  partly  a  species 
rf  charity,  and  partly  a  payment  for  adula- 
60a.  But  in  Constable's  case  it  was  purely 
I  mtiter  of  business.  His  principles  of  busi- 
nefs,  no  doubt,  differed  very  widely  in  their 
Enlightened  breadth  and  liberality  from  those 
utrd  on  by  even  his  immediate  predeces- 
Kn,  imd  continued  by  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Yet  they  were  strict  business 
principles,  which  he  carried  into  practice  on 
ifTstemalic  plan.  He  was  resolved  to  be 
Bie  fiRt  pnbUsher  of  his  time,  not  only  for 
dignity's  sake,  but  also  for  that  of  profit. 
Be  knew  that,  to  achieve  that  position,  he 
mnst  make  a  bold  venture.  He  kneir  that 
be  had  tf  compete  with  powerful  rivals. 
Rich  s»  Longman'  and  William  Miller  in 
London,  and  John  Miller,  his  neighbour,  in 
Edinboi^h ;  and  he  saw  at  once,  shrewd 
Bin  M  he  was,  that  his  only  chance  of  buc- 
ks? lay  in  outbidding  them  in  the  literary 
Barket,  and  thereby  in  securing  to  himself  at 
fret  band  the  foremost  talent  of  the  day. 

Plainly,  however,  Constable  never  conid 
have  Bssamcd  this  attitude  if  he  had  not 
felt  a  corresponding  degree  of  confidence 
la  the  public,  on  'nhose  appreciation  of  Hte- 
nrr  work  the  success  of  literary  enterprises 
ultimately  depends.     In    other   words,    lie 


could  not  afford  to  pay  the  producer  more 
than,  according  to  his  estimate,  the  consu- 
mefB  might  be  expected,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  to  repay  him. 
And  it  was  at  this  [raint  that  Constable's  real 
strength  showed  iteelf.  He  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment — judgment, 
which  was  aided  by  remarkable  literary  in- 
sight, and  which,  in  matters  strictly  profes- 
sional, scarcely  ever  misled  hiro.  lliis  ena- 
bled him -to  gauge  by  anticipation,  with  stri- 
king accuracy,  the  acceptability  and  success 
of  the  works  he  published.  In  short,  he 
possessed  a  business  instinct  which  told  him 
how  far  a  book  would  take,  and  he  paid  for 
it  accordingly.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
stories  of  nia  unusual  liberality  to  authors, 
when  bruited  abroad,  should  have  excited  a 
degree  of  interest  and  expectancy,  which 
would  materially  increase  the  demand  for 
his  works.  Probably  Constable  reckoned 
on  this.  If  he  did,  it  was  only  another  in- 
stance of  that  shrewdness  which  enabled 
him  to  grasp  firmly,  and  to  contemplate 
calmlj-,  the  whole  state  of  the  book  trade  at 
the  time  when  be  began  to  publish.  He 
believed  that  the  reading  public  was  greater 
than  was  supposed;  and,  further,  that  it 
might  be  largely,  almost  indefinitely,  increas- 
ed. On  this  conviction  all  his  enterprises 
were',based.  He  made  it  his  business,  there- 
fore, to  command  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  ho  could  do  only  by  providing 
the  public  with  the  best  possible  article. 
To  secure  that  article  ho  must  pay  the  best 


It  was  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  be  the  best  authors  ;  for  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  Constable's  liberality 
was  matter  of  busiuess,  and  not  of  sentiment 
or  caprice,  than  his  dealings  with  such  au- 
thors as  failed  to  secure  bis  entire  confidence. 
Thus  Campbell  proved  too  keen  a  bargain- 
maker,  ancf  too  dilatory  a  writer  for  Con- 
stable to  have  much  to  do  with  him ;  and 
Campbell,  to  his  deep  disgust,  received  from 
Constable  the  cold  shoulder,  for  which  he 
revenged  himself  by  swearing  at  publishers 
in  general  as  '  ravens,'  and  at  Constable  in 
particular  as  a  'deep  draw-well.'  James 
Hogg  made  persistent  efforts,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated rebuffs,  to  secnre  Constable  as  bis 
publisher — an  honour  which  Constable,  evi- 
dently for  good  commercial  reasons,  as  per- 
sistently declined.  William  Godwin — the 
author  of  '  Caleb  Williams,'  and  Shelley'a  far- 
ther-in-law, — declared  hia  inability  to  write 
hia  new  novel  unless  he  was  paid  beforehand, 
and  modestly  proposed  '  to  be  put  upon  a 
footing  with  the  author  of  "  Waverley  and 
"Guy  Mannering."'     He  accompaaied  ):(ifo|(j 
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Sroposal  with  some  tremendous  strokes  of 
attery ;  yet  Constable  insisted  on  publish- 
ing '  Manderille '  on  the  principle  of  division 
of  profits.  Sir  John  Leslie  made  a  proposal 
apropos  of  Barrow's  Arctic  book;  but  he 
complains  to  Constable  that  be  '  seemed  to 
listen  to  it  coldly,  as  I  find  you  generally  do 
to  all  projects  wliich  do  not  originate  with 

Jonrsclf ;  and  hia  request  to  be  made 
efirey's  colleague  in  the  Edinburgh,  as 
scientific  editor,  was  not  more  warmly  re- 
ceived. The  only  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facta  is,  that  while  Consta- 
ble was  ready  to  incur  risk,  and  to  make 
sacrifices,  to  secure  authors  whom  ho  courted, 
he  did  not  feel  called  on  to  do  so  to  oblige 
authors  who  courted  bira. 

That,  however,  wbich  we  have  pointed 
out  as  constituting  Constable's  strength  as  a 
publisher,  was  also,  sad  to  say,  the  undoubt- 
ed source  of  bis  weakness;  so  true  is  it  that 

'  Great  wlis  are  sure  to  madneBS  near  allied." 

The  efforts  he  made  to  win  Scott  are  instan- 
ces of  enlightened  enterprise.  The  sacrifices 
he  made  to  retain  Scott  are  evidences  of  a 
morbid  jealousy,  wbich  amounted  to  positive 
infatuation.  Through  his  whole  career, 
after  160T,  he  was  haunted  by  a  constant 
dread  tliat  one  or  other  of  his  principal 
rivals — Murray  or  Longman — would  wile 
Scott  away  from  bim  Dv  more  tempting 
offers  than  ho  had  made.  Tbat  apprehension 
was  the  bugbear  which  he  could  never 
bring  himself  boldly  to  throw  off;  and  to 
our  tbinking,  it  proved  in  the  end  the  main 
oausc  of  his  ruin.  It  was  that,  and  nothing 
else,  that  led  him'to  concede  Scott's  ever-in- 
creasing demands  for  higher  terms.  But 
for  that,  he  would  never  have  forced  to 
make  Scott  advances,  amounting  in  one  in- 
Btanco  to  £10,000  at  a  time,  for  works  still 
in  embryo,  the  very  titles  of  which  had  not 
been  determined  even  by  the  author.  That 
induced  bim  to  grant  almost  limitless  accom- 
modation to  the  liallnntynes,  Seott's  part- 
ners in  his  printing  and  publishing  concerns  ; 
and  to  take  over  at  a  tremendous  loss  the 
dead  stock  of  John  Ballantync  and  Co., 
amounting  in  value  to  thousauds  of  pounds. 
To  make  good  these  assertions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  review  briefly  Constable's  deal- 
ings with  Scott,  and  in  connection  therewith 
his  alliances  and  ruptures  with  tiie  rival 
houses  of  Murray  and  Longman.  The 
whole  business,  it  must  be  premised,  often 
assumes  the  form  of  intricate  and  even  dan- 
gerous diplomacy.  The  task  of  a  skilful 
publisher,  in  such  cases,  is  not  less  difficult 
or  hazardous  than  that  of  a  secretary  of 
state  or  an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court, 
who  is  often  driven  to  adopt  eipedients,  in 


order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  which  his 
cooler  judgment  does  not  approve.  In  this 
view,  Constable  was  a  consummate  literary 
diplomatist.  But.  the  best  diplomatists  arc 
sometimes  overreached.  And  though  Con- 
stable appeared  to  be  eminently  successful 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  we 
bold  very  decidedly  that  hi^  ultimate  failure 
bad  its  root  and  origin  in  transactions  which 
were  rather  the  unwelcome  expedients  of 
diplomacy,  than  the  natural  occurrences  of 
legitimate  business. 

The  Longman  alliance  began  in  1803, 
when  Constable  was  admitted  to  a  fourth 
share  in  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,'  published  by  Longman  in  London. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Mr,  Longman 
visited  Edinburgh.  lie  went  back  to  Lon- 
don, proud  of  his  Scottish  reception,  de- 
lighted especially  with  his  Edinburgh  repre- 
sentative, and  satisfied  that  none  of  his  jea- 
lous rivals  in  the  metropolis  could  dream  of 
contending  with  his  interests  in  the  north. 
Tills  confidence  was  somewhat  misplaced. 
For,  only  a  few  months  later,  we  find  John 
Murray  throwing  out  ingenious  feelers  in ' 
the  very  quarter  in  which  Longman  congra- 
tulated himself  on  his  triumphant  success. 
Murray  was  so  far  successful  tbat  *  friendly 
relations  wore  speedily  established'  between 
bim  and  Constable's  house.  At  this  point 
a  Murray  alliance  begins  to  loom  in  the  fu- 
ture. Not  immediately,  however;  for  in 
1803  Longman  obtained  the  London  agency 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Longman  again  visited  Scotland, 
when  he  was  conducted  on  a  provincial  tour 
by  Constable's  convivial  partner,  A,  G.  Hun- 
ter, the  records  of  which,  with  its  deplora- 
ble drinking  experiences,  fill  some  of  the  la- 
ciest pages  in  the  memoir. 

In  1805,  the  convivial  Hunter  met  Mur- 
ray at  York,  and  their  genial  friendship, 
prompted  no  doubt  by  interest,  as  well  as  by 
community  of  tastes,  seems  to'  have  drawn 
still  closer  the  bond  of  union  between  their 
respective  bouses.  At  the  same  time  au  un- 
pleasant correspondence  was  going  on  be- 
tween Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  and  the 
Longmans,  on  various  subjects  which  had 
led  to  a  painful  dispute  between  the  two 
houses.  This  difference  reached  its  chmax 
in  November,  1805,  when  Messrs.  Longman 
intimated  their  wisb  to  break  the  connec- 
tion. This  rupture  involved  much  more  se- 
rious consequences  than  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Mr.  Thomas  Constable  says,  with  re- 
ference to  it,  'It  had  been  well  for  Archi- 
bald Constable  had  it  been  otherwise.  The 
unfortunate  experiment  of  the  establishment 
of  a  London  house  in  1809  would  thereby 
have  been  averted,  and  the  catastrophe  irf 
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1836  might  never  have  occurred  '  (vol.  i.  p. 
44).  What  viere  the  caugee  of  the  rapture 
we  are  not  eipresely  told  ;  but  in  a  memo- 
rADdam  written  by  Constable  at  a  later  date, 
he  says  it  was  cansed  by  Hunter's  '  warm 
temper '  more  than  by  anything  eke.  The 
tnith  appears  to  be  that  Hunter,  acting  for 
Constable  and  Co.,  rashly  provoked  the 
quarrel  with  Longman,  knowing  that  he 
had  his  friend  Murray  to  fall  back  on,  and 
believing  that  a  league  with  the  latter  would 
be  more  pleasant,  if  not  also  more  profitable, 
than  that  with  the  former.  Accordingly, 
Mnrray  visited  Scotland  in  1800,  and  Hun- 
ter confirmed  the  new  aUiance  by  putting 
hira  through  eicperiences  of  Forfarshire  con- 
viviality similar  to  those  from  which  Long- 
man had  suffered  so  sharply  two  years  pre- 
vionsiy,  Murray  also  'paid  for  it  dearly' 
according  to  his  host ;  out  he  returned  to 
London,  the  'faithful  ally'  of  the  house  of 
Constable. 

Murray's  letters  to  Constable  at  this  time 
overflow  with  sentiments  of  friendship.  A 
few  weeks  after  his  return  to  London,  he 
addressed  the  Edinburgh  firm  as  <  My  dear- 
est friends ' !  Thereafter,  the  same  exube- 
rant style  is  Jiontinued.  '  Eyery  moment, 
my  dear  Constable,'  he  writes,  in  concluding 
one  of  these  gushing  epistles,  'I  feel  iDore 
grateful  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
ever  find  me  your  faithful  friend.'  Hun- 
ter's 'trust'  was  somewhat  difierent.  Wri- 
ting to  Constable  from  London  a  few  weeks 
later  he  says,  '  I  trust  Murray  is  now  fairly 
noosed.'  Noosed  indeed  he  was,  until  his 
ioterests  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  es- 
cape. Then,  his  ardent  addresses  proved  to 
have  been  the  too  much  protesting  of  the 
faithless  lover. 

Before  that  discovery  was  made,  however, 
there  was  much  confidential  intercourse  be- 
tween the  houses.  In  one  of  Murray's  let- 
ters (written  in  1807)  he  raises  the  curtain  a 
little  bit,  and  lets  ns  see  bow  the  diplomatic 
game  was  carried  on.  Referring  to  Consta- 
ble's (juarrel  with  Longman  regarding  the 
copyright  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieie,  Mnrray 
in^ts  on  the  necessity  of  Constable  '  fixing 
Mr.  JetFrey  irrevocably  to  yourself ;  for,  aa 
in  all  hazardous  and  important  cases,  we 
must  take  in  extremes  and  possibilities,' 
The  extreme  possibility  hinted  at  evidently 
was  that  JeflVey  might  be  bought  over  by 
the  Longmans  to  edit  a  rival  Review.  This 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  ascendency  wbieU  au- 
thorship was  acquiring  in  the  commerce  of 
literature.  Though  jealousy  does  not  al- 
ways imply  warmth  of  affection  on  the  one 
Bide,  it  generally  implies  power  on  the  other. 
When  rival  authors  compete  for  the  same 
pablieher,  the  publisher  has  the  game  in  his 


own  hands ;  but  when  rival  publishers  com- 
pete for  the  same  author,  the  author  is  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Into  the  latter  condi- 
tion, evidently,  the  hook  trade  had  now 
been  brought,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  en- 
lightenment, and  the  enterprise  of  Archibald 
Constable. 

In  due  time  a  rival  Review  did  come, — 
not,  however,  from  the  dreaded  house  of 
Longman,  hut  from  the  friendly  house  of 
Murray,  Before  the  end  of  1807,  John 
Murray  foood  cansc  of  offence  in  some  of 
Constable's  transactions — what,  docs  not 
precisely  appear :  and  what  does  appear  is 
trivial  enough, — but  the  upshot  was,  a  rap- 
ture with  Murray  early  in  1808,  as  complete 
as  that  with  Longman  had  been  three  years 
before.  By  a  curious,  if  not  suspicious, 
coincidence,  there  occurred  about  the  same 
time  a  serious  breach  between  Constable 
and  Scott.  The  causes  of  this,  in  so  far  as 
they  appear,  were  partly  literary,  partly  po- 
litical, and  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  neither. 
Scott  was  hurt  by  the  unsparing  severity  of 
the  notice  of  '  Marmion  '  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  though  on  this  score,  the  publisher, 
who  had  given  £l  ,000  for  the  copyrightjof 
the  poem,  had  quite  as  weighty  grounds  of 
complaint  as  the  author.  Scott  was  stjil 
further  incensed  by  what  he  calls  '  certain 
hnpertinencea  which,  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  Wbiggery,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. 
have  dared  to  indulge  in  towards  me.'  But 
probably  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  real 
reason  was  neither  of  those  which  were  al- 
leged. In  short,  it  is  evident  that  Scott, 
who  had  become  his  own  printer  in  180S 
(James  Ballantyne  and  Co,),  was  bent  also 
on  becoming  his  own  publisher,  if  not  with 
the  view  to  acquiring  for  himself  the  whole 
of  the  profits  which  had  previously  been  di- 
vided between  himself  and  his  booksellers, 
at  least  with  the  view  of  having  free  scope 
to  indulge  bis  craze  for  literary  speculation. 
'  He  Lad,  long  before  this,'  says  Lockbart, 
'  cast  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  on  the 
field  of  literary  enterprise,  and  developed  in 
his  own  mind  the  outlines  of  many  exten- 
sive plans,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  body  of  able  sub- 
alterns to  be  carried  into  execution  with 
splendid  success.'* 

Several  important  consequences  quickly 
followed.  Scott  and  Murray  having  both 
quarrelled  with  Constable,  were  naturally 
drawn  t<^ther  by  that  'fellow-feeling' 
which  makes  men  'wondrous  kind.'  In 
October,  1808,  'an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,'  was  formed  between  them  at 
Ashesticl,  where  Murray  happened  to  be  a 


• 'Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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yi»itor.  At  the  sairie  tima  it  was  resolved 
to  c»tablisii  a  new  pnblUliing  house  in  Edin- 
bui^h,  as  a  riv-Jil  to  Constable  and  Co,  Tbe 
issue  of  these  negotiations  was  that  tlie 
Quarterly  Review  was  estahlialied  in  1809, 
and  that  in  the  same  year  the  pubUshing 
bouse  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  foun- 
ded in  Edinburgh,  with  Scott  as  chief  patt- 
ncr  and  ruling  spirit. 

Tlie  consequences  to  Constable  were  of 
tlie  most  serious  nature,  lie  was  therebj 
led  to  engage  in  what  proved  not  only  the 
first  mistake  in  bis  professional  career,  but 
tbe  beginning  of  fatal  disasters — viz.,  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  a  London  branch.  Consta- 
ble himself  says  that  he  was  driven  to  this 
step  by,' the  folly  of  certain  booksellers;' 
and  certainly  his  unfortunate  experiences 
with  Longman  and  with  Murray  warranted 
the  experiment,  especially  as  the  condition 
of  the  Edinburgh  house  at  the  time  was 
thoroughly  sound,  and  full  of  promise. 
His  alliances  with  two  of  the  first  houses  in 
London  having  failed,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  risk  a  third  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 
He  may  also  have  felt  that,  as  Murray  was 
encouraging  a  rival  house  in  Ediuburgli,  tbe 
law  of  retaliation  entitled  bim  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  However 
this  may  have  been,  tbe  London  house  was 
opened  eariy  in  1809.  Before  it  had  been 
a  year  in  existence  Mr.  Pari,  the  managing 
partner,  died ;  and  as  no  satisfactory  arrange' 
ment  could  be  made  for  carrying  it  on,  it 
was  soon  afterwards  dissolved.  The  Edin- 
burgh JteiiietB  was  once  more  transferred  to 
^ents  (Messrs,  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.), 
with  whom  it  remained  until  it  went  home 
again  to  the  Longmans,  in  1814.  Changes 
followed  in  tbe  Edinburgh  house.  A.  G, 
Hunterretirod  in  1811.  Mr,  Cathcart,  one 
of  his  successors  in  tbe  firm,  died  in  1812, 
and  from  that  date  till  the  failure  in  1826, 
Constable's  sole  partner  was  Robert  Cadell, 
bis  future  son-in-law. 

Other  events,  having  a  raomentous  bear- 
ing on  Constable's  future,  had  meantime 
been  transpiring.  In  1811  Scott  bad  grati- 
fied bis  pride  by  the  purchase  of  Abbota- 
ford — then  a  small  estate  of  160  acres,  after- 
wards increased  by  Scott^  sue cea si ve  pur- 
chases to  upwards  of  1,000  acres.  Thus 
Scott  completed  his  tale  of  'Four  P's' — 
printer,  publisher,  proprietor,  and  poet — and 
entered  on  that  career,  which,  however  bril- 
liant outwardly,  was  in  some  respects  a 
mere   '  game  of   speculation.'     His  foolish 


gance,  in  tbe  building  and  famishing  of  his 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  land. 


Nor  did  he  always  buy  land  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms.  His  desire  to  widen 
his  borders  soon  became  known.  And 
when  it  appeared  that  Scott  had  get  his 
heart  on  a  neighbouring  patch,  the  owner 
thereof  set  his  price  on  it  accordingly.  His 
grand  schemes  always  required  more  ready 
money  than  be  could  command,  even  when 
his  income  was  at  its  lai^gt.  With  that 
view  his  printing  business  had  to  be  pushed, 
sometimes  even  at  the  expense  of  bis  van- 
tage ground  as  the  most  popular  author  of 
his  time.  Thus  in  negotiating  with  Consta- 
ble for  the  publication  of  '  The  Lord  of  tbe 
Isles,'  in  1814,  he  suggests  that  the  Long- 
mans should  have  '  half  of  the  whole  bar^ 
gain,  that  is,  half  of  the  i^ency  as  well  as 
the  property,'  Ho  fears  th.it  they  will  not 
be  contented  with  less,  and  he  adds,  'yon 
know  I  have  powerful  reasons  (besides  their 
uniform  handsome  conduct)  for  not  dis- 
obliging  them,' — in  other  words,  he  could 
not  nfiord  to  sacrifice  their  patronage  of 
James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  as  printers. 

Another  shift  to  which  Scott  was  driven, 
in  order  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
realizing  his  eictravagant  ideas  was,  aa  we 
have  already  said,  contracting  and  receiving 

Eajment  for  works  afterwards  to  be  written. 
a  a  paper,  prepared  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Cowan,  tte  ti-ustee  appointed  by  the 
creditors  of  Constable  and  Go.,  'nine  dis- 
tinct claims  are  brought  against  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  estate,  on  account  of  contracts  pend- 
ing or  unfulfilled.'  Ciii.  442).  From  a  letter 
of  Cadell's  written  in  January,  1820,  on  the 
eve  of  the  failure,  it  appears  that  tbe  ad- 
vances made  on  three  of  these  hypothetical 
works — fictions,  in  a  double  sense — amount- 
ed to  £7,600.  The  negotiations  were  still 
further  complicated  by  these  payments  being 
made  in  bills. 

The  embroilment  did  not  stop  here.  The 
trade  in  le^timate  bills — if  bills  for  valne 
not  received,  not  even  in  existence,  can  be 
called  legitimate — having  been  found  in- 
sufficient, recourse  was  had  to  accommoda- 
tion bills — wind-bills,  pure  and  simple.  In 
1648  Mr.  Thomas  Constable  asked  Sir  James 
Gibson-Craig,  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  who 
had  been  the  agent  and  adviser  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.  before  and  during  the 
crisis,  to  state  in  writing  his  recollection  of 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  accommodation- 
bills  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  his 
father  and  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  material  part  of  Sir  James's 
reply : — 

'I  remember  perfectly  your  father  showing 
mo  a  letter  [1813]  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writ- 
ten in  great  distress,  informing  him  that  his  af- 
fairs were  in  such  a  state  that  he  must  call  a 
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BMting  or  his  creditors,  and  requeating  jour 
fiibertodoso. 

'AfUr  consulting  with  me,  jour  father  vrrote 
SirWiltCT  that  henoped  it  would  bo  unnecQS- 
arr  to  call  a  meeting,  and  that  if  he  would 
Kmt  to  Edinburgh  he  thought  he  could  doTiso 
oelDS  for  ivoiding  so  disagreeable  a  measure. 

'Sir  Walter  cmne,  and  by  jour  father's  ad- 
rict,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to 
1^  him  iu  raising  monej  bj  annuity,  which 
tie  did  to  the  amount,  I  think,  of  £4,000. 

'Your  father  proposed  that  Sir  Walter  should 
oigage  to  write  works  for  the  press;  on  the 
biib  of  which  jour  father  ^reed  to  give  him 
bills  t«  a  verj  considerable  extent,  and  he  ac- 
(irdinglj  did  so. 

'I  iMliere  this  was  the  first  transaction  in 
billi  Sir  Walter  and  jour  fathet  had.  These 
InnsicLiDiis  afterwards  graduallj  extended  lo  a 
luge  amount,  and  itbec&me  their  practice  that 
Constable  and  Co.  should  give  bills  to  Sir  Wal- 
Kt,  which  he  discounted ;  and,  as  a  counter- 
iwurilv,  Sir  Walter  gave  similar  sums  [in  bills] 
to  the  companj,  of  which  the  company  made 

'Aftpr  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  jour 
&thn  became  very  uneasj,  and  wished  to  put 
u  end  to  the  dangerous  sjstem  in  which  ho 
hui  embarbed ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
^ne  to  Sir  Walter  [in  1825],  Uking  with  him 
til  the  bills  he  had  received,  and  propo.scd  to 
Si  IViiter  to  give  up  these  bills,  on  Sir  Wal- 
Itr  returning  those  Constable  and  Co.  bad 
pran  him. 

"Sx  Walter  said  he  could  not  poaaiblj  do  so 
'hiiing  already  discoanted  them] ;  on  which 
lour  fither  told  [him]  that  in  that  case  ho  could 
not  meet  the  engagements  for  Sir  Walter  with- 
mt  iliscounting  the  bills  granted  bj  him. 
Tdi  iras  accordingly  done,  and  led  to  discount- 
ill  to  an  immense  amount  a  double  set  of  bills, 
thich  could  not  fiul  to  produce,  and  did  actual- 
Ij  produce,  the  ruin  of  both  parties.'    (iii.  4S6, 

In  coming  now  to  review  these  events  in 
Iheir  more  direct  bearing  on  Conatablo's 
areer,  the  opening  paragmph  of  the  above 
«tter  carries  na  back  to  the  year  1813,  and 
io  ciicamstances  which  had  a  momentous 
rfncnce  on  the  sabaeqneiit  bbtory  of  Con- 
table's  house.  1q  that  year,  Scotl's  pub- 
bhing  coDcem  (John  Ballaotyne  and  Co.), 
itarted  in  1809  in  connection  with  the  Mur- 
fiy  alliance,  was  involved  in  difficulties  so 
iTcat  that  Scott,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
^ght  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  call  a 
neeting  of  his  creditors.  In  less  than  a 
fwr  the  Murray  connection  had  been  dis- 
wlied ;  and  Scott  in  hb  extremity  bethought 
lim  of  bis  olj  friend  Constable,  of  whose 
agadty  and  prudence  he  had  always,  in 
fiite  of  politJcaJ  differences,  entertained  and 
npteaaed  the  highest  opinion.  To  Consta- 
ik  accordii^Iy  he  appealed,  though  there 
ud  been  a  coldness  between  them  since  the 
mptareb  1809;  and  the  charmer  charmed 


so  wisely  that  Constable  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  Well  had  it  been  for  bim  if  he 
had  resisted.  Never  did  cooscience,  or  pru- 
dence,'j  whisper  to  any  man  the  warning, 
ohtta  principiis,  more  reasonably,  than  when 
on  this  occasion  we  may  suppot^e  it  to  have 
hinted  cantion  to  the  ambitious  publisher. 
But  the  '  still  small  voice  '  was  disregarded. 
Constable  was  flattered  and  captivated  by 
the  thought  of  the  'darling  wizard  of  the 
north '  retumiug  to  his  embraces,  lie  at 
once  took  over  stock  to  the  amount  of 
£2,000,  which  he  resold  to  the  trade  at  a 
loss  of  50  per  cent.,  and  '  by  his  sagacious 
advice,'  Lockhart  says,  'enabled  the  dis- 
tressed partners  to  procure  similar  assistance 
at  the  hands  of  others,  who  did  not  partake 
his  own  feelings  of  personal  kindness  and 
sympathy.'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Con- 
stable did  much  at  this  time  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  When  Lockhart  gives 
him  credit  for  '  personal  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy,' we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  war- 
rant for  it  At  the  same  time  it  b  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  incarred  posi- 
tive pecuniary  loss  for  these  considerations.  * 
lie  might  have  given  advice,  he  might  have 
helped  them  in  many  ways  ;  but  we  cannot 
see  that  he  would  have  been  warranted  in 
sacrificing  £1,000  (and  for  aught  he  knew 
it  might  have  been  more),  unless  he  could 
calculate  on  deririug  from  the  transaction 
some  ultimate  gain.  And  the  gain  on  which 
he  reckoned  evidently  was,  bringing  Scott 
under  obligations  which  would  attach  him  to 
Constable's  house.  Writing  to  his  partner 
on  l7tb  June,  1813,  Constable  says  he  has 
'  no  sort  of  wbh  to  be  rapid  in  being  either 
off  or  on  '  with  Scott's  proposals.  Writing 
again  on  the  2lBt  June,  oe  thus  summarizes 
a  new  letter  from  Scott,  *  which  rather  per- 
plexes '  him.  '  He  (Scott)  makes  two  dis- 
tinct propositions,  and  adds  tliat  in  the 
event  of  noitber  being  accepted,  he  must  ap- 
ply to  Longman  and  Co.  and  Murray.' 
Scott  knew  full  well  how  to  'govern  the 
ventres'  of  his  'recorder.' 

Constable's  services  did' not  end  here.  A 
few  months  later,  a  further  advance  became 
necessary;  the  pablishing  house  was  still  '  a 
labouring  concern.'  Scott  had  recorded  but 
a  short  time  previously  his  decided  repug- 
nance to  a  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  Con- 
stable, saying  that  his  objections  would 
yield  only  '  to  absolute  necessity,  or  to  very 
strong  grounds  of  advantage,'  and  be  added 
'  I  am  persuaded  nothing  ultimately  good 
can  be  expected  from  any  connection  with 
that  honse,  unless  for  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
'  water.'  Yet  ho  has  (^ain  recourse  to  Cor- 
stahle,  and  by  hb  aid  and  counsel  Seott^iaolp 
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eoabled  to  open  a  credit  acconnt  with  Con- 
stable's London  bankers,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucli  being  bis  security. 

Thin  was  in  the  meantime  a  great  triumph 
for  Constable's  diplomacy.  On  CO  more 
Scott  was  his  friend,  bound  to  him  by  the 
strong  tie  of  obligation  ;  and  aa  the  Long- 
man alliance  had  been  renewed  a  short  time 
Erevioualy,  Constable's  positioD  seemed  to 
e  at  its  strongest.  Iq  the  following  year 
'  Wavertcy '  was  published,  and  a  new  and 
prosperona  career  opened  up  before  both 
author  and  publishers.  But  a  dark  shadow 
clouded  their  bright  prospects ;  that  was 
'accommodation.'  Constable  and  Ballan- 
tyne  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  in  accom- 
modation bills  for  small  sums  before  the 
breach  in  1808.  The  practice  was  resumed 
very  soon  aft«r  the  reconciliation  in  1813; 
and  before  the  end  of  1814,  Constable's 
house  had  become  '  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  eitent  of  accommodation  afTorded  to  Mr. 
Scott'  Their  bankers  rfimonstrate  with 
Cadell,  and  Cadell  remonstrates  with  Con- 
stable, expressing  his  wish  to  pay  them  otf 
and  get  rid  of  the  connection.  Constable 
acquiesces  so  far,  '  We  must  cut  all  con- 
nection that  IS  pombie  with  the  Ballantyncs 
and  Mr.  Scott ; '  but  he  is  evidently  chary  of 
offending  the  latter,  by  whom  he  thinks  '  we 
are  this  next  half-year  to  be  benefited  great- 
ly.' At  the  same  time  his  situation  is  'cer- 
tainly deplorable,'  and  he  would  give  any- 
thing to  escape  from  it.  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, he  comes  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  matters.  He  has  not  the  same  horror  of 
■  assisting  credit '  as  his  partner.  '  If  the 
thing  [their  bosine.sB]  is  still  going  on  pros- 
perously, why  should  we  experience  great- 
ly LiurrsD  ACCOM u on ATioN ! ' 

Constable,  however,  was  not  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  publication  of '  Guy  Mannering,' 
in  1815,  exhibit  Scott  in  a  sorry  light,  and 
show  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  complicated 
game  of  chess,  from  which  '  dodging '  was 
not  excluded.  'Guy  Mannering'  waa  pub- 
lished, not  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  London. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  this  are  blantly  ex- 
pressed by  Scott  in  a  letter  to  John  Ballan- 
tync.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  '  to  propi- 
tiate the  Leviathans  of  Patcmoster-row  ; ' 
and  he  added,  '  my  reason  for  letting  them 
have  this  scent  of  roast  meat  is  in  case  it 
shonld  be  necessary  for  us  to  apply  to  them 
to  renew  bilU  in  December.'  Thus  did 
Scott  prostitute  his  great  intellect  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  his  bill-boot.  The  only  con. 
dition  ho  made  was  that  Constable  should 
have  the  Scottish  sale. 

This  plan  of  '  extending  the  sphere  of  his 
publishing  relations '  having  succeeded  so  < 


well,  Scott  resolved  to  adopt  the  general 
principle  of  making  new  and  good  stock 
carry  off  old  and  heavy.  Lockhart  con- 
demns the  practice  as  unfair  to  Constable, 
gives  John  Jiallantyne  tbe  credit  of  propos- 
ing it,  and  blames  him  for  concealing  from 
Scott  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  Consta- 
ble in  enabling  the  house  to  carry  on.  But 
it  is  only  too  plain  from  tbe  correspondence 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Scott  himself, 
and  that  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  plan 
was  extended.  Longman  having  been  '  pro- 
pitiated '  witji  '  Guy  Mannering,'  it  was  re- 
solved to  attack  Murray  next.  Accordingly, 
in  1819,  the  first  series  of  'The  Tales  of 
My  Landlord'  was  offered  to  Murray  and 
Blackwood,  who  agreed  to  all  the  author's 
conditions,  and  also  relieved  John  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Co.  of  stock  to  the  value  of  £fiOO. 

These  lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on 
Constable,  who,  when  tbe  second  series  of 
'The  Tales  of  My  Landlord'  was  about  to 
he  published,  cKprcBsed  a  hope  that  thev 
might  be  produced  under  the  same  auspices 
with  'Rob  Roy,'  which  had  been  published 
by  him  in  the  interval.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  e^emess,  Bnllantync  told  him  that  it 
would  only  he  given, 'to  publishers  who 
should  agree  to  take  with  it  Ike  wkoie  of  the 
remaining  stock  of  "John  Ballantyue  and 
Co."'  Constable,  Lockhart  says,  waa  'so 
worked  upon  by  his  jealous  feelings,'  that 
ho  at  once  agreed  to  the  extravagant  terms, 
'and  at  one  sweep  cleared  the  Augean  sta- 
ble in  Hanover-street  of  unsaleable  rubbish 
to  the  amount  of  £5,270.'  According  to 
Lockhart,  this  transaction  was  concluded  ia 
November,  1817.  Mr.  Thomas  ConsUble, 
proceeding  on  a  letter  of  Cadell's  in  January, 
1818,  is  of  opinion  that  the  clearance  was 
not  made  till  a  later  period.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  made,  and  that 
it  was  prompted  by  the  considerations  above 
referred  to;  for  in  the  conclusion  of  Lie  let- 
ter Mr.  Cadell  says,  '  We  will  thus  lay  a 
strong  claim  on  the  author  of  the  novels  to 
prefer  us  to  all  others  in  time  coming.' 

Constable  and  Co.  were  now  fairiy  in  the 
toils,  Scott's  'dodges'  had  entirely  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  they  had  sold  themselves,  sonl 
and  body,  to  the  author  of  '  Waveriey.'  So 
matters  continned  till  the  end;  but  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  detwls. 


One  thing  is  plain,  that  Scott's  publishers 
always  had  present  to  their  minds  the  fear 
of  his  being  carried  off  by  rival  publishcra, 
as  he  had  been  in  181S  and  in  1816.  Iliiis 
Robinson,  Constable's  London  agent,  writ- 
uig  to  him  in  1622,  says;  'Nothing  ia  so 
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clear  ae  that  the  author  of  "Waverley" 
should  hold  his  hand  for  a  year  or  two;  but 
thia  I  fancy  can't  be  attempted  without 
great  datifrer  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
offer  some  new  work  to  Murray  and  Long- 
man.' It  is  now  Bufficiently  plain,  surely, 
that  this  inordinate  fear  of  rivalry  was  the 
bugbear  which  haunted  Constable  through 
his  whole  life,  and  which  led  bim  into  the 
citravagancea  and  indiBcrcet  Bpeculationa 
whioh  ultimately  ruined  him.  In  the  end 
of  18S3,  the  difficulties  of  the  firm  Beemed 
to  Mr,  Cadell  to  be  insuperable,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  save  himself  by  a  dissolntion  of 
partnership.  Uis  scruples  were,  however, 
orercorae;  and  'despite  all  difficulties,  their 
vessel,  under  skilful  steerage,  moved  gallant- 
ly forward,  amid  shoals  of  bills,  and  quick- 
sands of  accommodation — the  anticipated 
profits  of  contracts  unfalfillcd.  But  for 
the  wreck  of  another  craft,  with  whose  crew 
they  bad  unhappily  become  too  closely  con- 
nected, their  ship  might  ere  long  have  glided 
into  smoother  water.'  This  is,  at  the  least, 
douhtfal;  but  it  is  a  case  in  which  few  will 
be  inclined  to  deny  the  plaintiff  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

The  'craft'  referred  to  is  that  of  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.,  Constable's  London 
Hgenta.  The  speculative  mania  of  1824, 
and  the  commercial  crisis  of  1 825,  are  mat^ 
ters  of  history,  Robiusou  had  embarked 
lai^ly  in  the  bubble  schemes  of  the  day. 
He  lost  heavily,  and  appealed  to  Constable 
for  help.  Constable  was  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  wind-credit,  that  he  could  reader 
no  BubstantiBl  assistance.  Scott  was  appeal- 
ed to,  to  give  his  name  for  a  large  sum,  which 
might  have  prevented  the  immediate  crash ; 
bat  Scott  refused.  The  crash  came,  Robin- 
son fell.  Ho  brought  down  Constable ;  and 
with  bim  fell  Ballantyne,  and  of  coorse 
Scott. 

No  one,  surely,  can  say  that  the  result 
vas  surprising.  It  was  the  natural  conse- 
qnence  of  the  game  which  the  chief  parties 
toncemed  had  been  playing  during  the  pre- 
vious fifteen  years.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
lasted  BO  long.  It  is  not  difficult  now  tc 
see— and  the  publication  of  Constabte'f 
merooir  enables  as  to  see  more  clearly  than 
before — wherein  each  of  the  unfortunate 
■afierers  erred,  and  to  apportion  the  bl 
accordingly.  No  one  will  he  inclined  to 
jpdge  Scott  harahly.  Love  of  the  man,  ap' 
preciation  of  his  splendid  genius,  and  admi- 
ratioa  of  the  noble  heroism  which  led  him, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  make  a  stnpen- 
doQs  effort  to  redeem  hie  credit,  alike  pre- 
vent this.  Bat  the  tnith  must  be  spoken. 
And  the  truth  is  that  Scott  the  mwi  of  busi- 
mm,  as  distingnished  from  Scott  the  author 


of  'Waverley,'  allowed  himself  to  be  driven, 

by  bis  pecuniary  necessities — all  of  which 
had  their  origin  in  his  ambition  to  become 
a  great  Border  laird — into  a  system  of 
shifts,  and  feints,  and  dodges,  which  were 
barely  consistent  with  commercial  morality. 
No  doubt  he  received  yeoman  service  in 
these  proceedings  from  the  BaOantynes, 
both  of  whom — but  John  in  particular — 
were  quite  as  reckless  as  he  was,  Scott  is 
as  mach  to  be  blamed  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  played  upon,  as  for  playing, 
as  he  did.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Scott 
dominated  the  literary  market,  and  used  the 
power  which  that  position  gave  him  with 
his  eyes  open ;  and  it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  man  of  Scott's  genius 
condescending  to  the  trick  of  playing  off 
first  Murray,  and  then  Longman,  against 
Constable — giving  them,  as  he  coarsely  ex- 
pressed it,  '  o  smell  of  the  roast  meat' — for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  an  eitension 
of  accommodation. 

Such  being  the  forces  with  which  Consta- 
ble had  to  contend,  his  position  becomes 
quite  intelligible.  His  great  and  consuming 
weakness  was  his  determination,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  keep  fast  hold  of  Scott.  In  bis  in- 
fatuated desire  to  keep  his  adversary's  king 
in  perpetnal  check,  he  sacrificed  all  his  men, 
and  exposed  hia  own  position  beyond  hope 
of  reclaim.  This,  and  nothing  else,  led  him 
to  clear  John  Ballantyne's  Augean  stable, 
and  to  grant  to  the  Ballantynes,  and  to  Scott 
himself,  unlimited  acbommodation.  This 
induced  him  to  contract  with  Scott  foT 
works  which  were  so  entirely  in  nvbibtis, 
that  some  of  them  had  not  been  entered  on 
when  the  final  crash  came.  This  was  the 
absorbing  idea  which  led  him  to  disregard 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  his  bankers,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  his  astute  but  selfish 

Eartner,  Robert  Cadell.  It  was  this  charmed 
ond,  moreover,  that  chained  him  to  his  Lon- 
don agents,  with  whom  at  the  last  he  found 
that  he  must  either  stand  or  fall. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Archibald  Constable 
had  he  acted  on  the  principles  which,  profit- 
ing perhaps  by  his  sad  experience,  the  bro- 
thers Chambers  adopted  for  their  guidance. 
'At  the  outaet,' says  WlllJam  Chambers,  in 
his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir* 
of  his  brother,  'we  laid  down  these  rules, 
which  were  inflexibly  maintained.  Never  to 
take  credit,  bat  to  pay  for  all  the  great  ele- 
ments of  trade  in  ready  money  ;  never  to 
give  a  bill,  and  never  to  discount  one  ;  and 
never  to  undertake  any  enterprise  for  which 
means  were  not  prepared.     Obviously  by  no 


•  Memoir  of  Robert  Cliambera,  with  Autobio- 
(rraphical  Bemlnlscences  of  William  CLuubers,' 
p.  298.    (Edinburgh.  1873.) 
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other  plan  of  operations  could  we  have  been 
freed  irom  anxiety,  and  at  liberty  to  make  ase 
of  the  leisure  at  our  disposal.'  And  when 
a  great  and  trying  crisis  in  tbeir  London 
agency  came  in  1852,  it  was  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  calamity  '  of  Scott  and  the  Bal- 
lantynea'  that  led  them  at  onee,  though  at 
tremendous  loss,  remorseleasly  to  cat  away 
the  diseased  member. 

Constable's  misfortnnes,  however,  should 
not  blind  iia  to  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  literature.  Great  innovators  have 
);enerally  been  great  martyrs.  And  though 
Constable  fell  a  martyr  to  an  idea,  that  idea, 
in  his  struggle  to  attain  it,  went  far  to  estab- 
lish the  glorious  freedom  of  authorship, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  onr  time. 
More  than  this,  eveu  Lockbart  was  forced 
to  admit,  before  he  died,  that  Constable's 
dream  of  a  popular  literature  which  should 
count  its  supporters,  not  by  hundreds  but  by 
thousands,  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions, 
had  already  begun  to  be  realized.  How  fully 
that  dream  has  been  realized  since  his  day, 
in  spite  of  the 'chaff'  and  ridicule  with 
which  Locthart,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  Soott  also,  at  first  received  its  narration, 
no  man  living  probably  knows  better  than 
William  Chambers. 


Art  U. — T/ie  Antiquity  of  Man, 

(1.)  The  Geologicnl  Evidencei  of  the 
Antiquitif  of  Man,  with  an  Outiiiie  of 
Glacial  and  Poat-Urtiary  Geology,  and 
Remarks  on  Ike  Origin  of  Spectea ; 
with  Special  Reference  to  Man's  First 
Appearance  on  the  Earth.  By  Sm 
Charleb  Ltbll,  Bart,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  1873.  Mnr- 
ray. 

(2.)  VHomme  pendant  lea  Age*  de  la 
Pierre  dnns  lea  Environa  de  Dinant- 
mr-Meusc.  Par  M.  E.  Dupont.  Se- 
cond Edition.  1872.  Muquardt,  Bru- 
xelles. 

(3.)  CongrH  International  d'Anthropo- 
loffie  et  d' Arckeologie  Prihiitoriqv,ea, 
Cinquieme  Session  tL  Bologne,  18*71  ; 
Sixi^me  Session  d  Bnixellea,  1872. 

OvB  age  is  to  be  defined  from  those  that 
went  before  quite  as  shaq>ly  by  the  careful 
search  after  all  traces  of  man's  sojourn  upon 
the  earth,  as  by  the  more  striking  discove- 
ries in  physics  and  chemistry  by  which  our 
material  prosperity  has  been  so  enormously 
adv&Dced.   Among  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
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this  direction  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  deservedly 
prominent  as  a  man  who  has  caught  up 
floating  ideas  and  isolated  facts,  put  thorn 
together,  and  placed  them  in  an  intelligible 
form  before  the  general  public ;  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  geolo^cal  theory  as  Dr. 
Tyudall  stands  to  physics,  as  a  systematizer 
rather  than  as  an  original  discoverer.  Ills 
'  Principles  of  Geology'  have  reached  their 
eleveutn  edition,  his  '  Elements '  a  sixth,  and 
'  The  Antiquity  of  Man,'  published  ten  years 
ago,  has  now  grown  to  a  fourth  edition,  re- 
written and  revised.  Since  the  appearance 
of  thalast  work  in  1663,  a  vast  arcbxological 
hterature  has  sprung  up,  and  the  caves  and 
river  deposits  of  Europe  have  furnished 
materials  by  which  the  history  of  the  sojoara 
of  man  in  Europe  ia  daily  growing  into 
shape.  Wo  propose,  ia  this  essay,  to  see 
how  far  the  last  edition  represents  tbeknow- 
of  to-day,  and  to  t«3t  the  arguments 


line  of  the  progress  in  archfeolo^'y  which  has 
been  made  since  it  was  treated  in  these 
pages  in  October,  1372.  We  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  or  not  to  measure  the  antiquity 
of  man  upon  the  earth  by  the  historic  unit 
of  years. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  Sir  Cbarles  Lyell  has  not 
altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  fourth, 
as  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  the  same  dis- 
proportionate relation  of  parts  ;  and  the  phy- 
sical problems  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  glacial  period,  and  of  the  origin 
of  species,  occupy  more  than  onc-balf  of  his 
pages,  at  the  expense  of  the  recognition  of 
the  now  facte  which  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  directly  relat- 
ing to  the  antiquitj'  of  man.  The  last  is  an 
independent  cnticism  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  which  have  littJe,  if  any,  connec- 
tion with  the  subject 

Before  we  approach  the  immediate  subject 
before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
classification  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in  the 
more  modem  of  which  the  remains  of  man  - 
lie  buried. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  rocks  which  have  been  accumulat- 
ed in  Europe  during  the  long  period  known 
as  the  tertiary  or  kamozotc.  So  long  ago  as 
1830  they  were  divided  into,  three  great 
groups,  according  to  the  percentage  of  liv- 
ing moUusca,  which  was  presented  in  a. com- 
parison of  3,000  fossil  with  &,000  living- 
forms.  The  eocene,  or  the  earliest  group, 
contained  about  three  and  a-half  per  cent. 
of  living  species ;  and  thus,  to  speak  roeta- 
phoricalTy,  was  characterized  by  tne  dawn  of 
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the  tcstaceoDB  fauna  now  living.  In  the 
meiocetie  the  living  forms  were  far  more 
abnndant,  being  conaiderably  lesa  than  one- 
half,  while  in  the  upper  group,  termed  pleio- 
cene,  they  varied  from  tnirty-five  to  fifty,  or 
even  ninety  per  cent  The  vast  number  of 
foesil  species  which  have  since  been  added 
to  tboee  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  clas- 
sification bas  not  materially  altered  its  value, 
bat  merely  rendered  it  impossible  to  define 
with  strictness  the  percent^es  in  each 
group. 

Thifl  classification,  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  marine  creatures,  cannot  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  deposits  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
or  the  bone-caves,  because  the  highly  organ- 
ized land  animals  have  changed  with  greater 
rapidity  than  those  more  lowly  organized  in 
the  sea.  In  the  eocene  strata,  for  example,  no 
liring  species  of  mammal  bas  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  sar 
case  iu  the  meiocene.  Nor  does  it  apply  to 
the  tertiary  vegetation.  The  laurel,  sequoia 
(Wellingtonia),  and  poplar,  found  in  thi 
chalk  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  the  Ame 
rican  geological  surveyors,  are  so  like  tbosi 
which  flounshed  in  Europe  during  the  meio 
cene  ago  that  Professor  Ileer,  the  highest 
authority  on  tertiary  botany,  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  assigniug  them  to  the  meiocene  age. 
Many  other  cases  might  be  quoted  to  prove 
that  in  the  long  periods  of  time  represented 
by  the  rocks  the  change  in  the  land-animals 
has  been  swifter,  while  that  of  the  vegeta- 
bles has  been  slower,  than  those  changes 
which  arc  traceable  in  the  marine  mollusca  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  classification  based 
upon  one  of  them  is  not  applicable  to  the 
rest.  Nevertheless,  the  names  are  so  useful 
that  they  have  been  universally  adopted, 
wilhont  any  ideaot  percentages.  They  em- 
balm the  important  truth  that  life  has  under- 
gone great  changes  in  past  time  and  they 
remain  in  the  literature  of  geology  as  an  en- 
daring  monument  of  the  sagacity  of  their 
inventor. 

So  far  the  nomenclature  is  very  um- 
ple,  and  accepted  by  all  naturalists;  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  names  of  the 
divisions  by  which  the  pleioceoe  is  linked 
on  to  history  are  very  complex  and  badly 
defined.  Sir  Charioe  Lyell  in  this,  as  in  bis 
previous  works  and  editions,  makes  the  ter- 
tinry  age  to  end  with  the  pleiocene,  and 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  it  and 
what  he  terms  the  '  posl-tertinry  period,' 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  drawn  ; 
because  there  is  no  break,  in  either  the  lua- 
rine or  terrestrial  life,  of  sufficientmagnitude 
to  indicate  the  close  of  a  great  fife-era. 
Moat  of  the  shell  fish  living  in  the  sea,  if 
not  all,  are  to  be  found  io  the  pleiocene 
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strata,  and  several  of  the  land-aaimaU  now 
living — such  as  the  horse,  leopard,  and  axis- 
deer — are  found  associated  with  pleiocene 
mastodons  and  elephants.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  mimbers  of  pleiocene  species 
survived  those  physical  changes  which  de- 
stroyed their  contemporaries,  and  lived  on 
into  the  pleistocene,  or  the  first  stage  of  Sir 
Charles  Ly  ell's  pOHt--tertiary  period. 

The  pleiocene,  therefore,  cannot  fairly  be 
taken  to  be  the  closing  stage  of  the  tertiary 
period,  but  the  latter  term  must  be  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  the  lapse  of  time  from  the 
eocene  down  to  the  present  day.  To  speak 
in  general  terms,  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  other  eminent  palaiontologisls 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  no  break 
of  continuity  in  the  succesBlve  changes  of 
life  from  the  meiocene  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  If  the  animals  of  two  successive 
periods  bo  compared  together,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  are  common  to  both,  and 
in  comparing  all  of  them  together  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  they  are  so  interlaced, 
that  any  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  those  creatures  now  living  on  Und  and 
in  sea  is,  to  a  great  extent,  arbitrary. 

If  there  be  any  marked  break  of  cond- 
nuity  in  tertiary  life  it  is  to  be  sought  at 
the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  when  the 
palsBotheres,  anoplotheres,  and  other  tapir- 
like  creatures  yielded  place  to  those  geuera 
which  are  still  living.  Sir  Charies  Lyell's 
division  between  tertiary  and  post-tertiary 
is  therefore  not  merely  artificial,  but  con- 
trary to  his  own  principle  of  classification, 
according  to  the  percent^es  of  living  forms. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  present 
edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  reverted  to  the 
use  of  his  term  '  pleistocene  1  as  the  exact 
equivalent  of  '  post-pleiocene,' which  is  used 
in  all  bis  recent  worKs. 

The  classification  of  the  tertiary  groups 
of  life  down  to  tbe  pleistocene  is  baaed  on 
the  recognition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
animals,  which  bear  an  increasing  i-esem- 
blance  to  those  which  are  now  alive.  At 
Ibis  point,  however,  this  principle  of  classi- 
fication is  valueless,  since  from  the  pleisto- 
to  the  present  day  there  is  no  evidence 
of  tbe  addition  of  wild  species  to  tbe  exist- 
ing fauna,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon rat,  and  possibly  the  true  elfc.  The 
present  wild  animals  of  Europe  sre  merely 
the  survivors  of  a  targe  and  varied  group 
that  lived  on  tbe  pleistocene  continent,  the 
characteristic  members  of  which  have  either 
migrated  to  other  regions,  or  become  ex- 
tinct. And  yet  there  is  a  striking  difibrence, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  between  the 
pleistocene  and  the  succeeding  life-periods. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  'British  Plejs- 
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tocene  Mammalm,'*  and  sabseqnentiy  at 
greater  length  ia  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the 
Prehistoric  Congress,!  *^*  post-pleiBtocene 
phenomena  are  classified  strictly  from  the 
stand-point  offered  by  history.  All  those 
of  vhich  there  is  any  record  are  termed  his- 
toric, while  those  which  lie  ontside  history 
are  termed  prehistoric 

H'le  prehistoric  exteads  from  the  borders 
of  history  bact  to  the  pleistocene  period, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  advent  of  the 
bog,  dog,  aheep,  goat,  and  the  domestic 
horse  and  oxen  loto  Europe,  under  the  care 
of  man.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  this 
group  of  animals  is,  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
since  from  that  time  the  domestic  species 
and  varieties  have  been  in  continual  rivalry 
with  the  wild,  and  have  gradually  encroached 
on  the  ancient  haunts  of  the  latter.  It  requires 
no  extraordinu'y  foresight  to  see  thnt  this 

firocess  will  go  on,  until  the  few  wild  animals 
eft  to  represent  the  pleistocene  fauna  will 
be  preserved  in  Europe  merely  for  the  sport 
and  luxury  of  the  wealthy  clasees.  The 
beginning  of  this  revolution  in  animal  life 
is  the  great  event  which  distinguishes  the 
prehistoric  from  the  pleistocene  period,  and, 
coupled  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cha- 
racteristic animals  of  the  latter,  such  as  the 
mBminoth  '  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  consti- 
tutes a  difference  of  very  high  classificatoiy 
value.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
difference  between  the  prehistoric  and  pleis- 
tocene mammalia  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  pleioceno. 

Sir  Charles  Lyoll  masses  together  the  pre- 
historic and  historic  divisions,  ■  under  the 
bead  '  Recent,'  using  the  term  in  relation  to 
the  enormous^  antiquity  of  the  preceding 
geological  period,  and  giving,  as  a  charac- 
teristic dinerencc,  the  absence  of  all  the 
extinct  mammalia.  The  presence,  however, 
of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  peat  bogs  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  which  form 
one  of  the  recent  divisions,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  accept  the  definition.  It  seems 
to  be  far  more  coRvenient  to  draw  a  distinc- 

I.  Historic  =  recent  in  piutof  Sir  Charles 

LyelL 
II.  Prehistoric   =   neolithic,  bronze,  iron 
ages  =  rcc«nt  in  pant  of  Sir  Charles 
LyetL 
III.  Pldstocene  =  quaternary  of  French 

geologists  =  post-plelocene    of   Sir 
barles  Lyell  =  paueolithic  age. 
IT.  Fleiocene. 


fion  between  the  prehistoric  and  the  his- 
toric animals  than  to  mass  them  t<^ther  in 

one  group.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  only  difierence  between  tbem  is 
presented  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  larger  wild  animals  from  certain  areas, 
the  extinction  of  one,  the  Irish  elk,  and  the 
importation  and  naturalization  of  a  few 
species,  such  as  the  buftalo  in  Italy  and  the 
fallow  deer  in  Britain,  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  prehistoric  period  includes  the  age  of 
polished  'stone,  or  the  neolithic,  the  bronze 
and  the  iron  ages,  since  the  prehistoric 
animals  are  found  in  and  aronnd  the  dwell- 


The  historic  period  embraces  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  first  authentic  record  of  any 
given  country  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
ite  beginning  necessarily  varies  in  different 
regions.  In  Britain  it  would  begin  with  the 
first  invasion  of  tbe  Romans ;  in  G&ul  with 
its  conquest  by  the  Roman  legions ;  and  in 
Uermahy  with  the  pages  of  C»sar  or  tfar 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  In  the  countries,  how- 
ever, bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  great  centres  of  oiriliiatioo, 
Rome  and  Greece,  it  would  extend  much  fur- 
ther back  from  the  present  day,  and  would 
embrace  a  time  during  which  there  were 
no  records  of  the  regions  lying  to  the  north, 
that  is  to  say  of  Centi^  and  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  a  most  import^t  thing  to 
bear  in  nrind  that  there  is  no  absolute  his- 
toric period  applicable  to  all  parts  of  Earope. 
While  the  master  minds  of  Greece  were 
earning  imperishable  fame  by  their  writings, 
the  rude  nations  of  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain, 
and  the  North  were  probably  conatracting 
the  dwellings,  tumuli,  and  stone  circles 
which  cKcite  our  admiration.  It  would  be 
as  unfair  to  call  the  Parthenon  prehistoric 
as  to  term  the  Pfahlbauten  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  historic,  although  it  may  be  that  both 
were  in  existence  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
The  following  are  the  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  or  kainosoic  period  which  we  shall 
adopt  in  this  essay  : — 

Deposits  contwning  Hammatia. 
L  Caves,  peat  bogs,  alluvia.  Refuse  heaps, 

graves,  houses. 
IL  Caves,   pest   bt^s,  alluvia,   dwellings, 

and  burial  placea  of  man.    Befu^ 

ni.  Cares,  brick-earths,  and  ancient  river 
gravels.     Refuse  heaps.    Glacial  de- 
TV.  Deposits  of  river  and  ancient  laken, 
estuarine  deposits.    River  deposits. 
Marine  deposits. 
V.  Ditto. 
VI.  Ditto. 


^  Pabeontologlcal  Boelety,  1866. 
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'  Itwillbe  annecessaTyfornstosayBnytbing 
fartlier  of  the  three  older  st^ee  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  since  man  has  not  been  proved 
to  have  been  then  #in  inhabitant  of  Europe, 
or  even  t«  have  been  alive  on  the  earth. 
Nor  shall  we  treat  of  the  historic  or  latest 
stage,  becanse  that  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  lie  inqairy  into  the  antiqnity  of  man. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  prehistoric  portion 
of  the  recent  period  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
we  are  disappointed  to  find  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries,  raade  since  the  first  edition, 
passed  over  without  notice,  although  they 
are  directly  related  to  the  subject  of  tbe 
work.  The  group  of  sepulchral  caves,*  for 
example,  at  Perthi  Chwareu,  near  Llandegia, 
discovered  and  explored  ia  1869,  1870,  and 
18Y1,  prove  that  a  race  of  men,  in  the  rode 
neolithic  st^  of  civilisation,  lived  in  the 
caverns  of  North  Wales,  and  subsequently 
used  their  habitations  for  fsToily  tombs. 
ITtey  were  crowded  with  skeletons  of  all 
ages,  and  were  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  refuse  heap,  which  had  been 
accnmnlated  in  the  open  air  by  their  inha- 
bitants. Thehuman  skeletons  were  examined 
by  Professor  Bnsk,  and  shown  to  belong  to 
ft  small,  long-headed  race,  which  Professor 
Huxley  and  Br.  Thnmam  believe  to  be 
represented  at  the  present  time  by  the 
modern  Basqiies.f  Thus,  in  the  very  conn- 
try  of  the  Silurps,  who,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, were  related  to  the  Iberians,  we  have 
evidence,  from  the  stature  and  form  of  tbe 
skull,  not  merely  that  that  race  actually 
existed  in  those  regions,  but  that  it  existed 
during  the  remote  age  known  aa  the  neoli- 
thic These  cave'  dwellers  were  also  identi- 
fied with  the  builders  of  the  chambered 
tombs  in  this  country,  which  are  now  being 
so  energetically  explored  in  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Cornwall. 
Agaiu,  a  similar  discovery,  made  by  Dr. 
Broca,  in  the  '  Orolte  de  I'homme  mort,1  in 
Southern  France,  in  which  the  same  class 
of  human  remains  was  found,  along  with 
neolithic  implements,  ia  also  omitted. 

We  seek  also  in  vain  for  any  reference  to 
the  neolithic  cave-dwellers  of  Oibraltar, 
described  by  Gapt^n  Brome,  Dr.  Falconer, 
and  Professor  Busk,  or  to  the  extraordinary 
group  of  remans  found  in  the  caves  of 
Andalusia,§  by  Don  Gongora  y  Martinez, 
coudeting  of    human  skebtons  associated 
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with  polished  atone  axes,  rude  pottery,  flin' 
flakes,  a  golden  tiara,  and  most  beautifully 
woven  baskets,  with  sandals  and  ornaments 
of  esparto  grass.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  skulls  found  in  all  these  widely -separated 
spots,  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Broca 
from  the  Basque  cemeteries  of  Quipuscoa 
and  St  Jean  de  Luz,*  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Paris,  it  baa  been  proved  that  the  Basque, 
or  Iberiau  race,  lived  in  ancient  times,  not 
merely  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  far  to 
the  north,  away  from  the  boundary  of 
CtBsar's  province  of  Aquitania,  where  the 
small,  swarthy  race  is  still  ethnologically 
distinct  from  the  taller,  Hght^haired  Celt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Great  Britain.  In  Wales 
it  is  recognised  in  the  small  swarthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Silnrea,  and  in  Ireland  in 
the  '  dark  Celts '  living  in  the  district  to  the 
west  of  the  Shannon.  Thus  the  Basque 
element  in  the  existing  populations  is  shown 
to  dato  back  aa  far  as  the  neolithic  ago, 
during  which  it  was  dominaTit  over  the  area 
in  question,  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
invaaiona  of  the  Celts.  The  non-recognition 
of  the  important  ethnological  bearing  of 
these  discoveries  seems  to  ns  a  grave  fault  in 
a  work  which  treata  of  the  '  Antiquity  of 
Man '  in  Europe. 

The  climate  of  the  prehistoric  age  must 
have  been  cooler  than  within  the  time  of 
which  wo  have  historic  records  in  this  coun- 
try, since  the  remains  of  the  reindeer  have 
been  obtained  from  the  layer  of  peat  under- 
neath the  alluvium  of  the  Thames  at  Cross- 
ness, as  well  as  in  a  second  locality  at  Wal- 
thamstow,  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  the  horse,  short-homed  ox,  and  the  true 
elk.  The  animal  has  also  been  found  in  the 
peat  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  several  places  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.f  When  it  ranged 
as  far  south  as  London,  the  temperature  must 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  regions  in 
which  it  now  lives.  This  severity  of  the  pre- 
historic climate  may  have  been  due,  in  part, 
to  the  then  enormous  stretch  of  forests  and 
morasses  untouched,  or  scarcely  touched  by 
the  hand  of  man;  but  it  waa  probably  also 
dne  to  that  much  debated  cause,  which  pro- 
duced tbe  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  period, 
from  which  lime,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  climate  haa  gradually  become  warmer. 

Sir  Cbaries  Lyell  points  out  that  the  geo- 
graphical changes  which  took  place  in  tbe 
prehistoric  division  of  the  '  recent '  period 
have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
theCarscof  StirUng,  a  low  tract  of  land  about 


•  '  M£moiren  d'Anthropolosrle,'  t.  I.  1871. 
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twenty  feet  above  biefa-water  mark,  eeTcral 
skeletonB  of  whales  have  been  discovered, 
some  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  tbe 
sea,  in  association  witb  cut  and  pointed  im- 
plements of  st^'sboni. 

'The  position  of  these  whales,  and  their  as- 
sociation with  human  implements,  imply  thai 
at  the  time  when  they  were  cast  ashore  by  a 
tide  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beyond  the 
present  high- water  mark,  man  was  already  an 
inhabitant  of  Scotland ;  and  their  ff-a&t  sixe  in- 
dicating that  they  belonged  to  the  Ureenland 
whale— which  only  frequents  seas  of  floating  ice 
— would  point  to  nn  arctic  climate  in  iheae  re- 
gions before  the  last  change  of  level  occurred. 
"  This  inference,"  says  Mr.  Milne  Home, 
"  agrees  with  a  conclusion  come  to  by  the  late 
James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  who,  on  the  lowest 
ancient  beach  on  the  West  of  Scotlanij,  found 
alarge  ancient  boulder,  which  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  have  come  there  except  on  floating 
ice."  '     (Lyeli's  '  Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  60.) 

While  we  accept  the  evidence  of  this  ele-" 
vation,  offered  by  the  above  discoveries,  we 
cannot  admit  that  they  throw  any  light  on 
the  climate,  since  the  common,  or  Greenland 
wbale  {Baloena  myaticetus),  is  a  member  of 
tbe  present  British  faana,  and  haunts  the 
coast  of  Zetland,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
stranded  on  our  shores.  (Bell,  '  British 
Quadrupeds,'  p.  518.)  It  would  probably 
abound  in  all  our  seas,  were  it  not  gradually 
retreating,  before  the  harpoons  of  the 
whalers,  further  and  further  to  the  north. 
Wbether  this  elevation  of  twenty-five 
feet  took  place  in  the  age  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron  acems  to  us  doubtful.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  can  hardly  intend  to  say  what  may  be 
inferred  from  pp.  80-1 ,  that  an  arctic  climate 
prevailed  in  Scotland  during  the  time  that 
metallic  implements  were  in  use,  that  is  to 
say  the  iron  implemeuts  found  in  tbe 
Garse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  iron  anchor  in 
tbe  Garse  of  Stirling,  mentioned  in  the 
first  edition.  It  is  incredible  that  a 
change  from  arctic  to  temperate  conditions 
could  have  been  produced  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  represented  by  tbe  iron 
stage  of  civilization  in  Europe  before  history 
began.  The  ai^ument  in  favour  of  eleva- 
tion since  the  Celtic  invasion,  based  upon 
tbe  Celtic  name  Inch  being  given  to  hillocks 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
seems  to  ns  doubtful,  since  their  names  may 
be  due  to  the  marshes  by  wbicli  they  were  in- 
snlated,  and  which  have  now  been  drained. 
In  the  South  of  England  many  cases  might  be 
(riven,  such  as  Chedzoy  (Chads'  eye,  island), 
Othery,  and  other  spota  of  rising  ground 
BuiToundod  by  morasses,  now  drained,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  islanda,  not  by  change  of 
lerel,  but  by  drainage  and  cultivation, 
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If  Scotland  may  be  awd  to  have  emerged 
in  part  from  the  waves  in  the  prehiatoric 
age,   there  is    proof    of    a  mffvement     in 

the  opposite  direction  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. In  tbe  year  1868  flint  flakes  associat- 
ed with  the  bo.nes  of  the  small  domestic  ox 
{bos  lonffi/ront),  stag,  sheep,  and  goat  were 
discovered,*  lying  round  piles  in  a  submerged 
forest,  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
at  Barnstaple.  The  forest  lay  buried  under 
an  accumulation  of  marine  mud,  and  the  spot 
had  evidently  been  inhabited  by  man,  in  a 
nide  stflte  of  culture,  before  it  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  as  well  as  before  the  deposit  of  the 
overlying  mud.  The  occurrence  of  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  small  domestic  ox,  which  was 
unknown  in  Europe  in  the  pleistocene  age, 
coupledwitb  tbe  absence  of  any  remains  which 
would  bring  the  refuse  heap  into  association 
with  any  historic  record,  stamp  the  time  when 
that  spot  was  inhabited  as  belonging  to  the 
prehistoric  age.  But  this  discovery  of  the 
works  of  man  in  a  submarine  forest  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  1 889,  the  Kev.  H.  H. 
Winwood  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkinsf  discover- 
ed flint  flakes  on  the  coast  of  SomcrBetshire, 
between  Porlock  and  Minehead.  They  dug 
through  the  overlying  marine  mud,  contain- 
ing icrobicalaria  piperata,  in  three  spots  re- 
moved from  each  other,  and  thus  obtained 
proof  that  the  flakes  had  Uot  been  intro- 
duced after  the  submergence ;  and  tliat  there- 
fore man  inhabited  the  forest  at  a  timewheo 
it  was  elevated  above  high-water  mark,  or 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  its 
present  positaou.  In  both  these  cases  rude 
splinters  of  flint  do  not  aflbrd  tbe  mcana  of 
deciding  whether  the  ancient  dwellers  iu  tbe 
submerged  forest  were  in  the  neolitliic  or 
bronze  stage  of  culture.  They,  however, 
probably  belong  to  the  former. 

This  submerged  forest  is  to  be  observed 
at  tbe  same  boiizon  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
South  Wales,  whence  it  sweeps  northwards 
by  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where  it  excited  the 
wonder  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  least  a»  far  as  Morecambe 
Bay, where  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  South- 
ward it  is  represented  by  patches  wherever 
there  b  a  shelving  coast^  at  least  as  far  to 
the  cast  as  Eastings,  and  it  is  to  be  met 
with  also  in  patches  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  underneath  the  alluvium  of  the  mouths 
of  nearly  all  our  rivers,  such  as  tbe  Thames 
and  the  Ouse. 

There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  the  belief 
that  in  the  prehistoric  age  Scotiand  waa  ris- 


•  '^Prehistoric  COnjjrosB,"  Norwich  volnme,  p. 

t  '  On  the  Discoverr  of  Flint  and  Cliert  under 
a  finbmerffed  Forest  In  Weat  Somerset,'—'  Eth- 
nological Journal,'  p.  141, 1B70. 
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ing,  while  tbe  greater  part  of  Englan<1  was 
being  depressed;  jnst  as  tbe  ScaDdinavian 
peninsula  ia  slowly  rising  in  tbe  Nortb  aad 
sinlfing  in  the  South  at  the  present  day. 
Could  we  thea  bave  transported  oursulves  to 
the  present  English  coaatline,.our  eyes  would 
have  wandered  over  a  low  shelving  plain 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  oat,  yew, 
aod  Scoteh  fir,  with  the  more  marshy  spot? 
marked  by  willows  and  alders,  in  which  lurk- 
ed the  bear,  the  stag,  and  the  runaways  of 
the  small  domestic  os,  and  which  offered 
man  shelter'and  food.  The  precise  limit  of 
the  prehistoric  coastline  for  England  cannot 
be  &ied  with  accuracy,  and  there  may  have 
been  oscillations  of  level ;  but  the  subma- 
rine forest  in  question  demands  a  minimum 
of  twenty-fire  feet  of  elevation  by  its  posi- 
tion about  low  water  mark  and  below,  and 
ita  seaward  extent  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  may  exist  fifty  or  one  Imndred  feet  be- 
neath the  present  level  of  the  sea.  The  for- 
mer of  these  estimates  would  profoundly 
modify  the  shape  of  our  island.  The  area 
of  England  would  then  be  far  tbe  laigcr, 
that  of  Scotland  smaller  than  it  is  at  tbe 
present  day. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  the  production  of  physical 
changes  in  the  prehistoric  portion  of  the  re- 
cent period,  by  the  historic  unit  of  years. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  bases  his  argument  on  the 
assumption  that  the  physical  agents  have  op- 
erated uniformly,  and  that  therefore  their  re- 
sults are  to  be  measured  by  our  experience. 
For  example : — 

'The  most  elaborate  calculation  is  tiiBt  made 
by  the  late  M.  Mortot,  respecting  the  delta  of 
the  TiniJre,  a  torrent  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  near  Villenenve.  This  small  delta, 
to  which  the  stream  is  annually  making  addi- 
tions, ia  composed  of  gravel  and  sand.  Its 
sbape  is  that  of  a  Sattencd  cone,  and  ila  inter- 
nal atructure  has  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a 
railway  cutting  one  thousand  feet  long,  and 
thirty-two  feet  deep.  The  regularity  of  its 
structure  throughout  implies,  according  to  M. 
Morlot,  that  it  has  been  formed  very  gradually, 
and  by  the  uniform  action  of  tho  some  causes. 
Three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which 
must  at  one  time  have  formed  the  surface  of 
tho  cone,  hace  been  cut  through  at  different 
depths.  Tbe  first  of  these  was  traced  over  a 
surface  of  1S,000  square  feet,  having  an  average 
thickness  of  five  inches,  and  being  about  four 
feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  cone. 
This  upper  layer  contained  tiles  and  a  coin, 
supposed  by  H.  Morlot  to  belong  to  tbe  Roman 
period.  The  second  layer,  followed  over  a  sur- 
face of  25,000  square  feet  In  it  were  found 
fragments  of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of 
tweeEera  in  bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch. 
The  third  layer,  followed  for  85,000  square  Teet, 
was  8)1  or  seven  inches  thick,  and  nineteen  feet 
from  tbe  Barface.     In  it  were  Jragments  of  rude 
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pottery,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and 
a  human  skeleton,  having  a  small,  round,  and 
very  thick  skull.  M.  Morlot  assuming  the  Ro- 
man period  to  represent  an  nntiquitj  of  from  thir- 
teen  to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to  the  bronze 
age  a  date  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  years, 
and  to  the  oldest  layer,  that  of  the  stone  period, 
an  age  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years.'  (Lyell'a 
■  Antiqfaity  of  Man,'  pp.  20,  80.) 

For  this  calculation  to  be  of  value  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  rainfall  in  the  basin  of 
the  Tinifcre  has  remained  constant  for  the  vast 
period  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  years. 
That  this  is  an  impossible  assumption  is  de- 
monstrated by  an  appeal  to  regions  in  which 
the  rainfall  has  varied.  In  the  great  desert  ' 
of  Sinai  the  wadies  and  precipitous  ravines, 
excavated  by  the  streams  which  have  long 
disappeared,  attest  the  former  presence  of 
a  ramfall,  which  at  the  very  least  has  not 
been  felt  in  that  district  since  tbe  days 
when  the  Egyptians  worked  the  turquoise 
mines  with  flint  implements,*  and  accumu- 
lated tbe  masses  oidihrti  in  which  wooden 
tools  arc  preserved  in  as  great  perfection  as 
the  day  in  which  they  were  thrown  away. 
The  neighbouring  region  of  Palestine  no 
longer  enjoya  the  rainfall  which  rendered  it 
so  fertile  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  Persia  also  is  said  at  the  present  time 
to  he  losing  its  rain,  and  to  be  passing  into 
the  condition  of  a  desert  The  destruction 
of  tie  forests  in  Spain  has  robbed  a  targe 
tract  of  land  of  its  rain,  and  thus  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  erosive  action  of  the  streams, 
and  their  power  of  carrying  sediment  Or 
i^mn,  supposing  that  we  take  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  rain  in  Great  Britain,  '  where 
the  average  fall  at  London  is  twenty-four 
and  a-hau  inches  as  ascertained  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  there  is  such  irreg- 
ularity in  some  districts,  that  while  at 
Whitehaven  in  Curoberiand  there  fell,  in 
1849,  thirty-two  inches,  the  quantity  of  rain 
in  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick  (only  fifteen 
miles  to  the  westward),  was  no  less  than 
142  inches.'  fLyell's  'Principles,'  i.  p. 
329.)  From  this  it  follows  that  the  rate  o! 
accumulation  of  sediment  by  tbe  streams  of 
Borrowdele  is  more  than  four  times  as  fast 

those  of  Whitehaven.     From  our  experi- 
ence, therefore,  we  are  justified  in  conclud- 
that  tbe  present  rate  of  rainfall  observ- 

!  in  any  given  country  is  not  invariable, 
and  that  the  annual  amount  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  the  present  streams  does 
not  SSotA  a  means  of  arriving  at  tbe  ago  of 
their  ancient  accumulations,  by  the  easy 
method  of  a  sum  in  division. 
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On  tbese  groands  ne  repndiate  the  accura- 
cy Dotmerely  tit  the  cfllculationB  of  tiie  Swiss 
archffiologiata  as  to  tLe  dates  of  the  ages  of 
stone  and  of  bronze,  but  also  those  by  which 
tbe  accumulation  of  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
wppi  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  50,000, 
and  that  of  the  Nile  more  than  30,000  years. 
The  sediment  brought  down  by  the  firet  of 
these  rivers,  during  the  time  that  its  upper 
valleys  were  occupied  by  the  glaciers,  which 
have  left  such  unequivocal  marks  behind, 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  far 
in  excess  of  its  present  burden,  and  an  in- 
creased rainfall  in  the  African  uplands  would 
destroy  the  latter  compntation. 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  that  the  beds 
of  marine  shells,  elevated  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Norway,  have 
arrived  at  their  present  position  at  a  uniform 
mean  rate  {p.  64)  of  two  and  a-half  feet  per 
century,  and  that  they  may  therefore  be 
24,000  years  old,  is  rendered  uncertain  by 
our  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  rate  was 
uniform  or  not.  For  aught  we  know  to  tbi 
contrary,  some  portions  of  the  rise  may  havi 
,  been  produced  as  suddenly  as  that  of  a  tract 
of  land  1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent 
Chili  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  1822, 
that  of  the  Ullahbund  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch 
in  1819.  (Lyell's  '  Principles,'  vol,  ii,  p.  96, 
et  seg.)  In  all  these  cases  a  mere  local  ex- 
perience for  a  comparatively  short  time  can 
obviously  afford  no  measure  of  a  change  in 
which  the  factors  are  variable,  and  fluctuat- 
ing in  their  operation.  The  general  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  is  that  these  changes 
were  not  probably  produced  in  a  short  time, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age 
by  an  appeal  to  physical  causes.  Indeed,  out- 
side the  frontier  of  history,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,*  to  attempt  Ui  form  a  chro- 
nology in  terms  of  yearsis  a  nopeless  task,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  both  the 
archKologists  and  geologists  to  the  question 
'how  long!'  can  give  no  more  accurate  an- 
swer, than  'long,  long  ago,'  before,  and  af- 
ter certain  events  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  in  orderly  sequence.  If  tbey 
attempt  to  answer  in  terms  of  years,  their 
chronology  stands  on  exactly  the  same  un- 
satisfactory footing  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  the  assumption,  that  all  the  necessa- 
ry factors  are  present  in  the  calculation,  be- 
ing  common  to  both. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  examination 
of  the  traces  of  man  associated  with  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia,  in  the  caves  and  river-depos- 
ita  of  the  pleistocene  age. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  exploring  of  caves  was  car- 
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ried  on  systematically,  or  tbeir  contents  ex- 
amioed  with  any  scientific  precision.  The 
caves  of  Franconia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muggeadorf,  were  described  by  Bsper  in 
IV74,  by  RosenmUller  in  1804,  and  six  years 
later  by  Dr.  Goldfuss.  The  most  important 
was  that  of  Gaileureuth,  both  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  remains  which  it  was  proved  to 
coQt^n,  andthe  investigationsto  which  it  led. 
The  hones  of  the  hysana,  lion,  wolf,  fox, 
glutton,  and  red  deer  were  identified  by 
Saron  Guvier ;  while  some  of  the  skulls, 
which  r>r,  Goldfuss  obtained,  have  been 
recently  proved  by  Professor  Busk  to  be- 
long to  the  grizzly  bear.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  horse, 
and  bison.  RoscnmtlUer  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  bears 
for  a  long  series  of  generations;  and  he 
thus  realized  that  these  remains  proved  that 
the  animals  found  in  the  cave  had  once  Uv- 
ed  in  that  district,  and  had  not  been  swept 
from  the  tropics  by  the  deluge.  The  intCT- 
est  in  these  discoveries  was  at  its  height  in 
the  year  1816,  when  Dr.  Buckland  visited 
the  cave,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
cave-*iploring,  which  he  was  subsequently  to 
use  witli  such  good  effect  in  this  country. 
From  that  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  no 
new  fact  of  importance  has  been  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  caves  by  explorations  in 
Germany. 

Tlie  first  bone-cave  systematically  ex- 
plored iu  this  countiy  was  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  Whidbey  in  the  Devonian  limestone 
at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  in  1816;  and 
the  remains  obtained  from  it  were  identified 
by  Sir  Everard  Home  as  implying  the  exia- 
tence  of  the  rhinoceros  iu  that  region,  Ihia 
discovery  followed  close  upon  the  researches 
in  Gailenreuth,  and  was  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  request,  which  Sir  Joseph  Bsuka 
made,  that  Mr,  Whidbey,  in  quarrying  the 
stone  for  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  should 
examine  the  contents  of  any  caverns  that  he 
might  happen  to  meet  with.  It  preceded 
Dr.  Buckland's  exploration  of  Eirkdalo  by 
about  four  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  a  cave  waa  dia- 
covored  in  a  limestone  quarry  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  found  to  contain 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals.  On  hearing  of 
very  Dr,  Buckland  posted  at  once 
from  South  Wales  to  the  spot,  and  published 
the  result  of  the  explorations  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  the  next  year.  He 
brought  forward  evidence  that  the  cave  had 
been  inhabited  by  hyeenas,  and  that  the  bro- 
ken and  gnawed  bones  of  the  rhinoceros, 
mammotb,  stag,  bison,  and  horse  belonged 
to  animals  which  had  been  dragged  in  for 
food.    He  also  established  the  fact  tliat  all 
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these  animals  had  lived  id  Yorkehire  in  an- 
cient timee,  and  that  it  vas  impoBBtble  for 
the  carcases  of  the  hyeena,  rhinoceros,  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated,  from  those 
regions  where  they  are  now  living,  into  the 
position  where  he  found  their  bones.  He 
BubBequently  followed  up  the  subject  by  in- 
vestigating bone-caves  in  Derbyshire,  South 
Wales,  and  Somereet,  aa  well  as  in  Germany, 
and  published  his  great  work  '  Reliquite  Di- 
luvianee'in  1822,  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  new  science  of  cavo-hunting  in  Ibis 
country.  The  exploration  of  Kirkdale  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  that  of  Gailenreutb,  and 
was  merely  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples of  research  which  had  been  discovered 
ID  Germany  to  caves  in  a  new  district. 

Prom  this  time  forward  bone-caves  were 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  explored  by  many  independent 
observers.  The  famous  cavern  of  Kent's 
Hole,  near  Torquay,  furnished  the  Rev.  J. 
McEnery,  between  1825  and  the  year  1641, 
in  which  he  died,  with  the  first  flint  imple- 
ments ever  discovered  in  a  cave  along  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  animals.  He  recognised 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  man  during  the  time  that  those 
animals  were  alive ;  but  t!ie  scientific  world 
was  not  then  sufficiently  educated  to  accept 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward,  and  Dr.  Buckland 
himself  was  so  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
his  times,  that  be  refused  even  to  entertain 
the  idea.  Although  the  discovery  was  veri- 
fied by  the  independent  researches  of  Mr. 
Godwin  Austin  in  1840,  and  by  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society  in  1846,  the  force 
of  prejudice  was  so  strongthat  the  matter  was 
not  thought  even  worthy  of  investigation. 
Mr.  McEnery's  manuscripts  were  lost  until 
the  year  18S9,  when  an  abstract  of  them  was 
published  by  Mr,  Vivian.  Subsequently 
they  were  printed  in  full  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
the  able  superintendent  of  Uie  exploration, 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  a  committee 
of  the  Britieh  Association  since  1866,  who 
has  obtained  several  thousand  dint  imple- 
ments, under  the  conditions  pointed  out  by 
the  Rev.  J.  McEnery  and  Mr.  Godwin  Aus- 
tin, along  with  the  extinct  mammalia. 

While  the  important  question  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man  was  being  passed  by  as  of  no 
account,  other  caves  were  being  examined  in 
this  country.  Those  of  Banwell,  Barring- 
ton,  Sandford  Hill,  Bleadon,  and  Hutton,  in 
the  mountfun  limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
were  being  woi^ed  by  the  Rev,  J.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Beard,  and  furnished  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  mammalian  bones  now  in 
the  museum  at  Taunton.  In  North  Wales, 
also,  Mr.  Lloyd  discovered  a  similar  suite  of 
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bones  in  the  limestone  caves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Asaph,  at  Cef  n,  and  in  South 
Wales  numerous  remuns  were  obtuned  by 
many  explorers  in  those  of  Pembrokeshire 
and  Gower. 

The  result  of  these  discoreriee .  was  the 
proof  that  certain  extinct  animals — such  aa 
the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  mammoth — 
had  lived  in  this  conntry  in  ancient  times, 
along  with  two  other  groups  of  species 
which  are  at  present  known  only  to  live  in 
hot  and  cold  climates,  the  spotted  hyaena 
and  hippopotamus  of  Africa,  with  the  rein- 
deer ana  the  marmot  of  the  colder  regions 
of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  in  1858,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  now  famous  cave  of  Brixham  by 
the  Royal  aud  Geological  Societies,  marked 
the  dawn  of  a  new  pr&  in  cave  exploration. 
Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly, flint  implements  were  discovered  un- 
demeatb  stalagmite,  and  in  association  with 
the  remains  of  the  hyesna  and  woolly  rhino- 
ceros and  mammoth,  in  undisturbed  red 
loam,  under  conditions  that  prove  man  to 
have  been  living  in  Devonshire  at  the  same 
time  as  those  animals.  This  singularly  op- 
portune discovery  destroyed  for  ever  the 
doubts  that  had  overhnng  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man,  and  of  his  co-existence 
in  Europe  in  company  with  the  animals 
whose  reraMns  occur  both  in  the  caverns  and 
rivcr-dc  posits. 

The  exploration  of  the  hycena  den  at 
WookeyHole  in  December,  1859,  followed 
closely  on  that  of  Brixham,  and  afi'orded  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind.  In  Gower  also 
many  ossiferous  eaves  were  investigated, by 
Colonel  Wood  and  Dr.  Falconer,  and  in  one 
of  them  flint  inplements  wore  obtained  alom; 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals.  In 
1865  Kent's  Hole  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
British  Association,  and  yields  annually  a 
vast  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  hyiena, 
rhinoceros,  cave  bear,  horse,  and  other  ani- 
mals, along  with  flint  and  bone  implements. 
The  most  important  discovery  which  has 
been  recenUy  made  in  it,  is  the  presence  of 
the  ruder  and  larger  flint  instniments,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  river-deposits,  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  breccia,  which  is  of  eon- 
siderable  thickness,  and  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  cave  when  it  was  inhabited 
by  bears. 

In  France,  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  present  century,  many  ossiferous  caveins 
were  explored,  which  famished  the  same 
results  as  those  of  Germany  and  Britun ; 
and  during  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
proved,  not  only  that  man  coexisted  with 
the  extinct  mammalia,  but  that  he  was 
closely  related  in  blood   to   the  Eskimos. 
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The  very  moay  caacs  nhicb  might  be  cited 
of  the  occurrcDce  of  implemctite,  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  man,  in  nndtsturbed  Etrata 
in  caves  over  such  a  wide  area  in  Eorope, 
renders  it  impoesible  to  doubt  that  ht 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe  during  the  pleisto- 
cene age.  The  evidence,  on  the  other  band, 
otfered  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in 
caves,  in  support  of  such  a  view,  seema  to  uS; 
in  most  cases,  to  require  authentication, 
The  buman  stcuU,  for  example,  fonnd  by  the 
aide  of  fttootb  of  a  mammoth  in  the  cave 
of  Engis  by  Dr,  Scbmcrling,  and  a  secoud, 
which  lay  '  buried  five  feet  in  a  breccia,  in 
which  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros,  several 
bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the  reindeer, 
together  with  some  niminanta  occurred,'  are 
considered  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  be  of  the 
same  antiqaitj  as  the  extinct  mammalia. 
They  may,  however,  be  the  traces  of  inter- 
ments which  were  made  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  tbe  subsequent  discovery  by  M, 
Dupont*  of  pottery  in  the  same  breccia, 
implies  that  they  are  probably  not  older  than 
the  neolithic  age,  since  the  potter's  art,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans  and  other 
authorities,  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
that  age.  No  potsherd  has  been  discovered 
in  any  pleistocene  stratum,  except  nnder 
circumstaaces  which  tender  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  subaoquently  introduced.  The 
more  perfect  of  the  skulls  is  of  the  long 
type,  known  to  have  spread  over  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Britain  in  the  neolithic 
age.  The  Dreccia  may  have  been  consoli- 
dated by  thb  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  comparatively  modern  times  ^  and  since 
it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  limestone  caverns, 
where  the  drip  falls  upon  a  similar  mass  of 
materiab,  it  is  no  teat  of  antiquity.  In  the 
lugleborough  cave  it  is  being  accumulated  at 
the  rat«  of  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  per 
annum. 

The  famous  fautuan  cranium,  discovered  in 
the  Neanderthal  cave  near  Dusseldorf,  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  diacuaaion,  is 
almost  universally  assumed  to  be  of  tbe  pleis- 
tocene ^e,  without  any  aatisfactory  reason 
*"■'""  ""saignod  for  the  conclusion.     It  was 
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merely  discovered  in  a  muddy  depOMt  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fissure,  unassociated  with  any  of 
the  eitinct  animals,  and  it  may  be  of  com- 
paratively modem  origin.  And  although 
we  agree  with  Profeasor  Huxley  that  it 
is  the  most  '  pithecoid  of  human  crania 
yet  discovered,'  it  offers  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  progresMve  development  of 
man  ont  of  an  ape-Tike  condition  ;  since,  as 
Frofessor  Busk  remarks,  we  do   not  know 


whether  tbe  'conformation  be  merely  an  in- 
dividual peculiarity  or  a  typical  character,' 
The  view  takeu  in  'The  Antiquity  of  Man,' 
that  if  it  be  of  pleistocene  age  it  b  a  link 
between  man  and  the  ape,  or  if  it  be  com- 
paratively modem,  that  it  ia  a  case  of  rever- 
sion to  an  ancestral  type,  seems  to  us  to  be 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  cranium,  or  that 
all  cases  of  cranial  deformation  are  the  results 
of  atavism.  Each  of  these  assumptions  has 
yet  to  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  any  sttch 
dilemma  can  be  fairly  put  to  tbe  reader. 

Nor  can  the  human  skeletons  recently 
discovered  by  M.  I>upont,  in  the  Trou  du 
Frontal,*  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lease,  be  proved  to  belong  to  the 
pleistocene  age.  They  belong  to  sixteen  in- 
dividuals who  bad  been  boried  in  a  small 
cave,  with  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  slab 
of  atone,  and  along  with  them  were  flint 
flakes,  perforated  ornaments  of  shell  and 
stone,  and  a  round  vase  with  holes  at  the 
side  for  suspension,  like  some  of  those  met 
with  in  tbe  pile  dwellings  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  The  traces  of  a  fire,  and  the  remains 
of  animals  which  bad  been  eaten — such  as 
the  reindeer  and  chamois — were  met  with  at 
a  little  distance  ovlside  and  beloie  the  alab. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  overstated  tbe  case 
when  he  quotes  these  animals  as  associated 
with  the  intcrinenta  in  the  sense  of  their  be^ 
ing  contemporaneous.  They  form  a  amoll 
portion  merely  of  avast  accnmulation  of  tbe 
relics  left  behind  by  the  palffiolithic  men,  in 
tbe  caves  and  rock-shelters  in  tbe  neighboor- 
bood,  but  they  do  not  stand  in  any  necessary 
relation  with  the  interments  in  point  i^  time. 
Were  the  same  test  of  ^e  applied  to  some 
of  our  London  cemeteries,  we  might  prove 
that  tbe  mammoth  and  reindeer  lived  in 
London  in  tbe  nineteenth  century,  since 
human  interments  of  that  date  have  been 
made  in  the  same  beds  of  gravel  as  that  in 
'hich  tbe  remains  of  those  animals  are  dis- 
covered. M.  Dupont  ai^es  the  pleistocene 
age  of  the  interments  from  the  associated. 
pierced  sheila  and  flint  flakes,  but  his  ail- 
ment ia  worthless,  because  those  articles  are 
frequently  met  with  around  neolithic  dwell- 
ing and  burial  places.  The  vase  also  is  of 
the  neolithic  type,  and  tbe  aknlls,  which  are 
not  Mongoloid,  as  M.  Dupont  believes,  be- 
long  to  a  well-known  form  discovered  by  M. 
BrocB  Id  the  neolithic  cavea  and  tumuli  of 
France,  and  which  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Prebiatoric  Congress  at 
Brtissels  in  1872  on  ihe  shoDldera  of  some 
of  the  living  Belgian  peasants. 


•  '  L'Homme  pendant  lea  Ago»  da  1«  Pierre        •  See  '  Les  Temps    Aiit«hi8toTiqaea  en  Bd- 
dane  lea  Environs  do  Dinant-sur-MeuBe,'  p.  9.         {^ne,*  1371,  p.  106,  el  uq. 
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The  skeleton  «f  the  so-called  foesil  man, 
obtained  by  M.  Rivifere  from  the  cave  of 
Cftvillon,  Dear  MeDtone,"  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  Paris,  is 
also  of  equivocal  nge,  since  it  occorred  in  an 
accumnlation  not  regularly  stratified.  It 
was  buried  in  the  crouching  postnre  so  cha- 
racteristic of  neolithic  intennent* ;  and,  so 
far  ns  we  have  any  evidence,  need  not  be 
related  in  point  of  time  to  the  bones  of  the 
extinct  animals,  flint  implements,  and  the 
like,  found  in  the  deposit,  more  closely  than 
the  bodies  in  a  graveyard  are  to  the  fosails 
which  happen  to  occur  in  the  stratum  in 
which  they  rest.  The  cave  of  Cavilion  had 
been  inhabited  by  paleolithic  men;  hat 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  length 
of  the  interval  betiveen  the  period  of  habita- 
tion and  of  burial.  Bnrial  in  caves  was  uni- 
versally practised  hy  the  neolithic  European 
popnlations,  and  Diodorns  Siculua,  writing 
of  the  Ligiirians  in  this  very  region,  remarks 
that  they  lie  in  the  fields,  and  'most  com- 
monly in  hollow  rocks  and  natural  caves, 
wheresoever  they  judge  there  may  be  a  con- 
venient shelter  for  them  ;  and  much  after 
this  manner  they  do  in  all  other  things,  liv- 
ing after  the  old  and  sordid  and  barbarous 
manner. 't  The  skull  is  of  the  long  Iberian 
or  Ligurian  type,  and  lends  a  high  proba- 
bility to  the  supposition  that  the  body  was 
that  of  an  ancient  Ligurian,  possibly  of  the 
neolithic  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that,  had  the  interment  taken  place 
while  the  cave  hytenas  were  living  in  the 
neigbboarhood,  that  ia  to  say  in  the  pleisto- 
cene age,  the  body  would  speedily  have 
been  dug  op  and  devoured. 

In  all  these  cases  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems 
to  us  to  have  assumed  that  the  interments 
are  of  the  ^e  of  the  extinct  mammalia  on 
insufficient  data.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  observe  in  the  present  edition  that  he  has 
seen  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  the 
pleistocene  age  of  the  interments  in  Aurig- 
nac,  and  that  he  has  modified  his  conclnsiona 
as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  palteolithic  man.J  On 
these  deeply  interesting  points  we  hold  that 
there  is  a  total  want  of  evidence,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  this  want  is  fairly  met  hy 
the  supposition  that  the  carvings  in  the  rein- 
deer-caves of  the  Dordogne  are  '  such  proofs 
of  the  intelligence  of  palieolithic  man,  as 
render  it  far  from  improbable  that  he  should 
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*  '  Congres  InterDatioiml  d'Antbropologle  et 
d'Arch^oloftie  Pr^historiques/  Brussels  volume, 
1873,  p.  184,  pi.  vl. 

f  Pen([e]Ij  ;  Cave-Man  of  Mentone.  '  Trans- 
actionsor  the  Devonsliire  AsbdcI  alien. 'July,  1873. 

t  See  '  British  Quarterlj  Review,'  No.  cxii.  p. 
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have  advanced  su£9cientty  to  manofacture 
rude  potteiT  such  as  that  found  associated 
with  nnpolisbed  flint  implements  in  the 
Trou  du  Frontal,  or  to  bm'n  or  hury  hb 
dead,  or  even  to  have  a  belief  in  a  future 
state.'  ('  Antiquity  of  Man,*  p.  138.)  U  is 
perfectly  true  that  palfeolithic  man  may 
nave  been  sufficiently  intelligent,  but  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  proof  that  his  intelli- 
gence was  exercised  in  these  directions,  ex- 
cept that  alleged  to  be  offered  by  the  equi- 
vocal group  of  caves  under  consideration. 
We  have  to  balance  the  negative  evidence 
of  some  hundreds  of  palaeolithic  caves  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  Europe,  with  the 
doubtful  testimony  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
some  of  which,  as  Aurignac,  were  imper- 
fectly explored,  and  others,  as  the  Trou  de 
Frontal  and  Cavilion,  have  been  assumed  to 
he  paljBolithic  without  satisfactory  proof. 

Wo  by  no  means  deny  that  the  bones  of 
paleolithic  men  have  been  discovered  in 
caverns,  but  in  all  the  cases,  such  as  that 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Trou  de  Naulette, 
or  the  few  teeth  in  the  reindeer-breccias  of 
the  rock-«helters  of  the  Dordogne  and  Ve- 
zgre,  they  are  too  fragmentary  to  give  sound 
busis  for  arriving  at  any  sweeping  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  physique  of  man  at  that  time. 
In  the  former  case  the  canines  were  remark- 
able for  their  size.  If  we  reflect  that  in 
those  days  the  hyasna  was' very  abundant, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  of  the  non- 
discovery  of  human  skeletons  is  to  he  re- 
ferred to  the  hone-devouring  habits  of  that 
animal.  And  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the 
devourer  of  all  the  marrow- containing  bonee 
of  rhinoceros,  lion,  hear,  elk,  and  other 
large  and  powerful  creatnres,  would  have 
spared  the  highly  organized  and  compara- 
tively delicate  framework  of  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  flint  implements  are  almost  in- 
destructible, and  the  articles  fashioned  by 
man  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  the  teeth  of 
any  camivora.  They  are  therefore  met 
with  in  great  abundance,  and  testify  to  the 
existence  of  a  rude  race  of  hunters  and  fish- 
enuen  in  Central  Europe  in  the  pleistocene 
1^.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  dis- 
cuss their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  because 
no  new  discovery  has  been  made  since  they 
were  treated  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
RevieiB* 

We  must  now  see  whether  man  had  ar- 
rived in  Europe  before  or  after  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  which  has  left  its  mark 
both  in  the  pleistocene  fauna  and  in  the 
phenomena  known  as  glacial.  This  ques- 
tion is  ably  treated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and 
forms  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 


»  Ho.  oxli.  p.  388,  rt  sej; 
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nts  work.  The  European  climftte  during 
the  pleiocene  age  was  Bufficieotlj  warm  to 
allow  of  certaia  deer,  auch  aa  the  axis  and 
raea,  now  living  only  in  India  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  lo  flonriah  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amo,  in  the  neigbboorhood  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  then  active  volcanoee 
of  Centra!  France,  aa  well  as  on  the  pli ' 
which  then  conneot«d  Norfolk  aud  Suffolk 
with  the  continent.  Speaking  in  general 
terrna,  all  the  animals  are  either  extinct, 
merely  represented  by  those  creatures  which 
now  dwell  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia. 
At  the  close  of  this  ^o  new  forms  begin  to 
^peiff,  for  the  most  part  derived  from  north- 
era  Asia.  The  roe,  the  at^,  the  extinct 
Irish  elk,  and  the  woolly  mammoth — all  of 
which  have  been  met  with  in  the  living 
fossil  state  in  Siberia,  occur  in  the  pre-gls- 
cial  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffollc,  aasi 
ciated  with  the  survivors  oat  of  the  plei< 
ccne  fauna  capable  of  withstanding  the 
change  of  temperature,  by  which  the  new 
immigration  was  probably  cansed.  Then 
the  reindeer  and  the  urus  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  deposits  underneath  the 
boulder  clay  of  Scotland,  &nd  the  musk- 
sheep,  most  arctic  of  known  animals,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  st  Crayford.  In  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  east  coast,  the  strata  in 
which  these  discoveries  were  mode  were 
covered  by  the  boulder  clay,  and  show  that 
these  animals  invaded  Europe  in  the  pro- 
glacial  E^e.  The  association  of  the  musk- 
sheep  with  pleiocene  forms  at  Crayford  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  faana,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  belonged  to  an  early  stage  of 
the  pleistocene.  Aa  time  went  on,  the  vast 
herds  of  red-deer,  which  lived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  yielded  place  to  those  of 
reindeer,  and  that  animal,  along  with  the 
musk-shecp  and  glutton,  ranged  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees.* 

The  existence  of  an  arctic  gronp  of  ani- 
mals, such  aa  this,  in  those  latitudes  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  climate  was  arctic  in  those  re^ons, 
and  they  could  not  have  migrated  to  Great 
Britain  unless  at  that  time  the  continent  had 
extended  sufficiently  far  to  the  west  aa  to 
embrace  Ireland.  The  ancient  seashore  at 
this  time  was  probably  represented  by  the 
hundred-fathom  line,  and  our  readers  may 
gather  a  fair  idea  of  the  ancient  land  sur- 
face of  the  British  area  by  a  reference  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  map,  Fig.  44,  which  more 
correctly  represents  the  soundings  than  that 
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*  See  an  Krticla  in  the  '  Geolosleal  JoumBi,' 
'  Nov..  18T3,  '  ClaauacatioD  of  the  Pleistocene 
Strata  bj  means  of  the  Mammalia,'  §§  IS,  16. 


which  he  has  published  in  the  preceding; 
editions. 

On  the  other  hand,  associated  with  these 
arctic  animals,  botb  in  caverns  and  river 
deposits,  are  animals  now  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa.  The 
spotted  hyeena  and  the  hippopotarons  in 
those  times  ranged  as  far  to  the  north  as 
Yorkshire,  and  the  former  animal  as  far  to 
the  east  as  the  Altai  moantains.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  hippopotamus  should  have 
flourislied  in  the  same  climate  as  the  rein- 
deer, although  its  remains  lie  ^de  by  side 
with  those  of  the  tatter,  under  conditions 
which  show  that  they  inhabited  the  same 
area  at  approximately  ^e  same  time.  This 
association  of  tropical  with  arctic  forms  of 
life  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
view  that  in  those  days  the  European  cli- 
mate resembled  that  of  Siberia,  m  which 
the  winters  are  extremely  severe,  and  the 
heat  intense,     Aa  the  snows  of  w ' 


ter  retreated  from  the  region  north  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  the  hippopotamus  com- 
menced its  northern  migration  from  those 
regions  in  the  south  where  it  usually  lived, 
and  as  the  frosts  of  winter  approached  it 
retreated  again,  yielding  place  to  the  rein- 
deer aud  other  animals,  who  made  the  same 
area  their  winter  quarters.  The  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  James  Geikie  to  this  view, 
that  the  hippopotamus  ia  not  a  migratory 
animal,  is  satisfactorily  met  by  the  evidence 
lirought  forward  by  Sir  Cbariea  Lyell,  p. 
206,  that  it  migrates  from  one  region  to 
another  in  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

Pleistocene  Europe  has  been  divided  into 
throe  great  regions  by  the  examination  of 
the  fossil  remains;  the  northern,  into  which 
no  southern  animal  penetrated ;  the  south- 
ern, in  which  uo  arcbc  aninid  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  middle,  in  which  the  re- 
mains  of   both   are   found   lyint;  side   by 

The  physical  changes  which  went  on 
while  these  animals  were  in  possession  of 
Europe,  are  most  conspicuous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. As  the  climate  gradually  grew  more 
severe,  the  areas  to  the  north  of  a  line  pass- 
ing between  Chester  and  York,  as  welt  as 
the  whole  of  Wales,  were  covered  with  a 
vast  sheet  of  ice,  like  that  in  Oreenlaad  at 
the  present  time,  which  passed  over  the 
crests  of  some  of  our  higher  bills,  leaving 
deep  grooves  and  vast  masses  of  rock  be- 
hind to  show  its  direction,  and  carving  out 
that  flowing  contour  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  a  large  portion  of  our  scenery.  In  all 
probability  the  land  at  this  time  stood  at 


■  See  map  la  '  Qoarterlv  ,C>solosi<aX  Joanul,' 

1873,  p.  4af  „„,C>oogle 
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'  the  very  least  aii  hoDcIred  feet,  if  not  more, 
above  its  present  level. 

Ireland  nas  unfortanate,  even  at  this  re- 
mote time;  for  the  ice-sheet,  in  its  poesage 
down  to  the  sea,  groand  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  coal-field,  leaving  merely  a  few 
scraps  here  and  there,  as  mournful  relics  of 
its  former  mineral  wealth. 

Tbeu  followed  a  period  of  depression, 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  area  north 
of  the  valley  of  tlie  Thames  was  submer  ^ 
to  llie  depth  of  at  least  1,200  feet  is  Wales 
and  Derbyshire,  and  about  2,000  feet  ii 
Scotland,  the  level  being  indicated  by  thi 
strata  of  marine  sheila  and  shingle  which 
have  been  left  behind.  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  as  Sir  Charles  LyeJI  baa  well  shown 
in  his  map  (p.  325),  was  represented  by  a 
clnster  of  small  islands. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  land  rose  again 
above  the  waves,  and  glaciers  flowed  down 
from  the  hi^er  bills  of  Wales,  Curabria, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  leav- 
ing behind  grooves  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  and  as  tliey  retreated, 
moraines  both  terminal  and  lateral.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  two,  at  least, 
of  these  cbanges  of  climate  have  been  ob- 
served. The  Swiss  geologists  have  shown 
that  the  Alpine  glaciers  extended  further 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
they  present  two  stages  of  ejrtenaion,  the 
first  of  which  is  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  second.  And  the  Alpine  blocks  and 
moraines  have  been  traced  far  down  into  the 
plains  of  Lorabardy,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  France  as  far  south  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  as  Valence.  The  admira- 
ble essay  and  map  brought  by  MM.  Falsan 
and  Chantre,  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
I'rencb  Associallon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdence  at  Lyons,  show  that  there  were  two 
periods  of  glaciation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  one  being  due  to  the  movement 
of  an  ice-sheet  irrespective  of  the  lower 
liills,  the  other  being  merely  the  work  of 
flie  glaciers  localized  in  the  valleys.  These, 
in  all  probability,  correspond  in  point  of 
lime  with  the  like  stages  of  the  complicated 
pbeoomena  known  as  '  glacial '  in  Britain. 
At  this  time  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees, 
now  so  small,  extended  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  from  their  present  position 
down  into  the  plains,  leaving  behind  most 
Wounding  evidences  of  their  presence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  valley, 
near  the  Pont  da  Roy,  for  example,  ia  so 
'nwothed  and  polished  that  it  is  'bare  of 
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veget&tion  except  in  the  deep  grooves,  which 
offer  a  precarioae  support  to  the  roots  of 
feme  and  of  stnnted  beeches. 

The  traces  of  a  greater  severity  of  climate 
I  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
I  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  have  been 
I  recorded  by  several  observers.  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  his  jonmey  to  Syria  in  1860,  discovered 
I  that  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  grew  on  the 
moraines  of  ancient  glaciers,  which  de- 
scended to  a  level  of  about  6,200  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  perpetual  snow  even  on  the 
loftiest  peaks.  More  recently,  Mr.  Gifford 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  ancient  moraines 
and  travelled  blocks  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mountains  of  Anatolia,  near  Trebizonde, 
where  do  glaciers  now  exist,  at  a  height  of 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,*  while  in  Northern 
Africa  Mr.  George  Maw  has  met  with  simi- 
lar evidence  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Moroccan 
Atlas,  at  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Bea.f  In  all  these  cases  the  tempera- 
tare  was  probably  lowered  during  the  time 
of  the  maximam  extension  of  ice  in  North- 
em  Europe— that  is  to  say,  during  the 
first  st^e  of  the  glacial  period,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  ice-aheet  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is,  in  our  beliei,  idle  to  speculate  on 
the  cause  of  this  great  physical  change, 
which  was  so  widely  spread,  not  merely 
over  the  old  world,  but  over  tbe  new  ;  but 
we  would  remark  that  an  elevation  of  Ibe 
land  would  produce  the  same  climatal  effect 
as  that  which  is  sometimes  accounted  for  by 
tbe  shifting  of  the  eartli's  axis,  or  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  the  varying 
relations  of  land  to  sea.  A  general  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  feet  wonld  probably  restore  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  to  glacial  conditions, 
and  yet,  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  the  pas- 
sage of  European  animals  into  Africa,  and 
of  African  animals  into  Europe,  shows  that 
there  was  even  a  greater  elevation  at  that 
time.  J 

Tbe  general  idea  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  eramination  of  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  pleistocene  animals  and  the  gla- 
cid  period,  is  somewhat  of  this  kind — that 
as  the  temperature  gradually  became  lowered, 
the  arctic  animals  advanced  southwards  and 

itwards,  until  they  were  capable  of  living 

iD  in  Southern  France ;  and  that  during 
the  lime  of  their  sojourn  in  those  regions, 


'  Teatiges  of  Glacial  Action  in  Anatolia,'  hj 
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the  cold  was  sufficiently  intense  to  cover  all 
the  higher  mountains  and  some  of  tlie  val- 
leys with  ice.  Their  farthest  southern 
range  probahly  coincided  in  point  of  time 
with  the  period  of  masimum  cold,  which  has 
left  its  mark  in  the  great  ice-sheet  of  North- 
ern Britaio.  When  the  cHmate  began  to 
cbangii,  and  the  ice-sheet  shrank  until  it  was 
represented  by  comparatively  few  and  small 
local  glaciers  flowing  down  from  the  higher 
ground,  the  reindeer  and  its  allies  probably 
returned  northwards  again,  occupying  the 
regions  through  which  they  had  passed  in 
their  southern  advance,  and  Icaviug  their 
remains  behind  in  the  river  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  rest  upon  the  bonlder-clay 
as  at  Uoxoe,  and  are,  therefore,  post-glacial. 
There  is  reason,  however,  for  the  belief  that 
comparatively  large  areas  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  occupied  by  glaciers  after 
the  close  of  the  pleistocene  ^te,  since  the 
river  gravels  in  them  contain  no  remains  of 
the  pleistocene  animals,  which  abound  in 
similar  deposits  ^most  everywhere  else. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  ancient  man 
who  hved  in  the  pleistocene  age  to  the  gla- 
cial period  !  Did  he  flonriBh  in  Enrope  be- 
fore or  after?  In  discussing  this  qncHtion 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  to  us  to  have  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  the  post-glacia!  evidence. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  flint  implements 
found  in  many  of  the  river  gravels  of  Great 
Britain,  imply  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of 
this  island  afterthe  first  and  second  stages  of 
the  glacial  period,  marked  by  the  ice-sheet 
and  the  marine  depression.  And  his  non- 
appearance in  the  areas  of  local  glaciation, 
in  common  with  the  other  pleistocene  ani- 
mals, may  he  accounted  for  by  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  access  of  both  was  forbidden  by 
the  glaciers.  But  these  facts  by  no  means 
establish  the  conclusion  that  in  other  regions 
man  is  also  of  postglacial  age.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  physical  evidence,  as  Mr. 
Pengelly  mentioned  at  the  last  British  Asso- 
ciation, to  forbid  the  view  that  man  inhab- 
ited Kent's  Hole  before  the  period  of  intense 
cold  had  set  in,  or  that  he  may  have  lived 
there  during  the  enormous  interval  repre- 
sented by  the  three  stipes  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, which  have  left  no  traces  in  that  dis- 
trict And  it  seems  to  us  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  the  paleeolithic  Eskimos  had  posses- 
sion of  the  caves  in  Southern  Franca  during 
the  period  of  the  ice-sheet,  that  they  arrived 
in  that  area  before  the  ice-sheet  had  been 
fonned,  along  with  the  arctic  animals  on 
which  they  preyed,  and  that  they  lived  there 
after  its  disappearance.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  glacial  period  cannot  be  assum- 
ed, as  it  very  generally  is  assumed,  to  be  a 
hard  and  faiA  line  dividing  one  fauna  from 


another,  and  the  occupation  of  Enrope  by 
man  from  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  the 
pleiocene  mammalia.  If  man  be  treated,  as 
in  such  a  question  as  this  in  our  opinion  be 
should  be,  merely  as  one  of  a  fauna,  he  pro- 
bably invaded  Europe  with  the  arctic  group 
of  animals — the  nrusk,  sheep,  the  woolly  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  like,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
glacial  period,  and  retreated  northwards  and 
westwards  with  the  animals  by  which  he  waa 
surrounded  in  Enrope,  whea  those  physical 
changes  were  wrought  by  which  the  pleisto- 
cene animals  were  either  banished  or  exter- 
minated. 

Nor  are  we  without  some  few  traces  of  the 
sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  in  pre-glaci^ 
times.  Professor  Busk  has  ideutified  a  frag- 
ment of  bone  from  the  Victoria  cave,  near 
Settle,  as  an  abnormal  human  fibula.  It  was 
associated  with  the  gnawed  remains  of  the 
animals  found  in  the  lowest  stratum,  which 
are  probably  prc-glacial.  A  second  case  is 
afforded  by  the  discoveiy  of  a  flint  flake  in 
the  flnviatile  deposit  at  Crayford  in  Kent,  by 
the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher,  which  is  considered 
by  some  of  the  highest  authorities  to  oont^ 
a  prc-glacial  fauna. 

But,  whether  this  evidence  be  accepted  or 
not,  the  researches  carried  on  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  established  the  fact,  that 
man  lived  in  Europe  at  a  time  the  remoteness 
of  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  sequence 
of  those  changes  in  mammalian  life  and 
physical  conditions,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  outline.  The  date  of  his  arrival  is,  in  our 
opinion,  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  lost,a»d 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  any  of  those  unifor- 
mitarian  methods  by  which  it  has  been  ap- 
proached by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  We  merely 
know,  from  the  rude  implements  and  worl^ 
of  art  left  behind  in  the  caves  and  river-de- 
posits, that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of  so- 
cial condition  as  sav^e  tribes  now  upon  Hie 
earth ;  and  we  are  totally  without  proof  that 
he  was  more  closely  akin  to  the  higher  apes 
than  the  existing  races,  as  Professor  Vogt 
and  others  assert  We  have  no  facta  before 
us,  from  the  study  of  his  remains,  hearing 
upon  the  argument  for  or  a^inst  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  of  '  Natnial  Selection,'  or 
that  wider  and  more  generalized  view  which 
may  be  summarized  as  natural  selection  plus 
tlie  unknown  quantity  x,  termed  evolution. 

We  would  also  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Eu- 
rope, as  proved  by  geological  inquiries,  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  man's  '  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  earth.'  So  far  as  relates  to 
the  latfer  we  have  absolutely  no  facts  before 
ns.  When  we  have  traced  man  hack  t«  the 
remote  pleistocene  age,  we  are  as  far  remov- 
ed from  the  solution  of  his  absolute  aiitiqm- 
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ty  BS  ever.  His  birthplace  has  yet  to  be 
foand.  He  may  have  tiVed,  ae  Dr.  Faluoner 
suggested,  in  the  meioceoe  ages,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  older  signs  of  his  pre- 
sence  than  the  above  have  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  trorld.* 
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Persia,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  is 
bat  a  fragment  of  the  great  empire  which 
oDce  bore  that  name.  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  we  know  that  its  king  reigned  over  '  an 
haodred  and  twenty  provinces,  from  India 
even  nnto  Ethiopia.'  Its  extent  before  the 
Macedonian  conqtiest  is  vaguely  described  in 
Ihe  speech  which  ^enophon  put-s  into  the 
mouth  of  Cyrus,  wjien  addressing  the  Gre- 
cian generals  whoifi  be  had  taken  into  his 
service  in  the  einpdition  designed  to  wrest 
the  empire  fronrftiis  brother,  as  '  stretching 
towards  the  so/th  to  where  men  cannot 
dwell  by  reasoVof  the  heat,  and  extending 
in  the  directiof  of  the  bear  to  regions  where 
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it  b  impossible  to  live,  on  acconot  of  the 
cold.'  '  The  limits  of  the  kingdom,  in  its 
most  prosperous  state,'  says  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, '  may  be  easily  defined :  the  Persian 
Gnlf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  the 
Indus  and  the  Oxus  to  tlie  east  and  north- 
east, the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus 
to  the  north,  and  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
west'  Vast  territories  must,  however,  be 
struck  off  from  this  extensive  outline  in  de- 
scribing the  present  boundaries  of  Persia. 
It  docs  indeed  stiil  reach  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  Mount  CaucHSUs  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  but  the  wild  re- 
gions of  Beloocbistaii  separate  it  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the -delta  of  the  Indus, 
Affghanistan  cuts  it  off  from  the  higher  por- 
tions of  that  river,  and  the  country  of  the 
XTsb^  and  Turcomans  interposes  a  broad 
and  formidable  barrier  between  Persia  and 
the  Oius.  Russia  has  advanced  south  from 
the  Caucasus,  Geoi^ia,  and  Armenia,  as  far 
as  the  river  Aras,  on  the  west  Persia  is  re- 
stricted by  its  Turkish  neighbours  to  a  na- 
tural mountain  boundary,  and  to  the  east  bv 
the  l^gris  and  its  tributaries,  until  the  Per- 
atai  Gulf  is  approached.  Although  the 
conntries  passed  over  in  the  famons  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  do  not,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  now  belong  to  Persia,  the  facts 
stated  by  Xenophon  in  his  '  Anabasis,'  with 
respect  to  their  resources  and  population, 
may  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to 
those  provinces  which  now  form  the  Persian 
kingdom,  aa  they  then  formed  part  of  the 
great  Persian  empire.  Wo  read  that  they 
were  full  of  corn  and  cattle,  oit  and  wine, 
and  that  the  tables  of  the  peasantry  were 
well  provided  with  the  flesh  of  lambs,  kids, 
calves,  and  swine,  and  with  whcaten  and  bar- 
ley bread.  The  Greeks  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  during  their  retreat,  buy- 
ing thorn  in  the  open  markets,  taking  them 
by  force  when  necessary,  or  obtaining  them 
in  the  form  of  presents  from  the  provincial 
governors. 

Of  all  the  eastern  kingdoms  which  have 
left  their  mark  in  history,  Persia  alone  retains 
many  of  its  ancient  customs  and  institutions. 
It  is  this,  combined  with  its  great  historical 
antecedents,  which  has  recency  attracted  to 
it  so  large  a  portion  of  public  attention.  It 
is  the  only  monarchy  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
which  exists  at  the  present  day ;  and  not- 
witfastauding  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  the 
changes  of  dynasties,  many  of  its  usages  are 
identical  with  those  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  when  a  beautiful  Jewess  became  the 
Qneen  of  King  Ahasuerus,  and  Mordeoai  the 
minister  of  the  mightiest  potentate  on  the 
earth.  The  immnt^ility  of  Persian  custonu 
is  strikii^lj  illostrated  by  an  incident  re- 
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lated  bj  Xenophon.  -  When  CyniB  entered 
the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned 
tbe  prince  of  the  conntrv  to  his  presence, 
and,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  the 
enterprise   in    wliich    he   was  eng^ed,    he 

E resented  him  with  a  horse  with  a  ffolden 
it,  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  a  robe  of  bonoar, 
and  a  golden  scimitar.  Such  are  pre- 
cisely the  presents  which  a  eovereign  of  Per- 
sia wonld  consider  at  the  present  day  as 
roost  suitable  to  his  digolty  as  marks  of  his 
royal  favour  and  e8t«em. 

Little  was  known  of  modem  Persia  until 
the  diplomatic  mission  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  neariy  all  the 
trustworthy  information  which  we  possess 
respecting  its  social  state,  until  of  late  years, 
when  several  intelligent  travellers  have  visit- 
ed it  and  diplomatists  have  recorded  their 
opinions  of  its  political  condition.  The 
writers  on  Persia  m  the  seventeenth  century 
— ^Tavanier,  Olearins,  Sir  John  Chardin, 
Sanson,  Tomalli,  and  Sir  Tbontas  Herbert — 
throw  considerable  light  npon  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  that  period ;  but  their  works, 
although  curious,  possess  but  little  present 
interest.  The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury*— Hanway,  Bell,  and  Franklin,  relating 
to  the  period  of  Nadir  Shah — do  not  afford 
much  information  and  have  but  little  appli- 
cation to  the  country  at  the  present  day. 

The  area  of  modern  Persia  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  France  and  Spain,  and  ia  roughly 
estimated  to  possess  abont  4,500,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  of  these  fully  one-third  are  nomads. 
The  description  of  Persia  by  a  Scottish  tra- 
veller is  not  without  some  humour  and  con- 
siderable truth.  According  to  him  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  portions — one  desert 
with  salt,  and  the  other  desert  without  salt. 
The  general  aspect  of  Perma  is  one  of  ex- 
treme barrenneBs,  although  com  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  around  the  villages,  and  in 
some  districts  large  plains  of  narley  and 
wheat  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  traveller 
passes  over  plains  of  apparently  boundless 
extent,  entirely  destitute  of  cuitivation.  The 
great  salt  desert  of  Iran,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  Ponia, 
is  250  miles  in  breadth.  The  character  of 
Ibis  desert  varies  in  different  places.  In 
some  the  surface  is  dry,  with  a  wline  efflo- 
reEcence ;  in  others  it  is  marshy,  and  in  win- 
ter the  melting  of  the  snow  causes  a  great 
accumulation  of  water.  In  the  hot  months 
much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  behind 
it  a  deposit  of  salt  upon  a  bed  of  mod.  In 
some  places  sand  predominates,  in  the  form 
either  of  level  plains  or  wavelike  hillocks,  the 
drift  from  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
travellers,  who  are  not  unfreqnenUj  buried 
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alive.  In  several  parts  of  this  desert  hills 
rise  abraptly,  although  in  general  only  to  a 
moderate  elevation.  They  usually  form 
short  ridges,  aud  serve  as  places  of  refage 
for  robbers,  and  between  these  ridges  ire 
occasionaUy  small  cultivated  plains  or  ohm, 
of  which  there  is  a  series  between  Herat  sad 
Ispahan.  The  city  of  Yezd  is  situated  in 
one  of  these  plains.  The  Persian  deserta- 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  theia- 
selves,  and  districts  which  once  teemed  with 
fertility  now  produce  nothing.  The  greatat 
care  ia  required  to  prevent  the  cultivated 
land  from  being  inundated  by  the  sand  bil- 
lows which  are  rwsed  by  the  wind,  but  lb« 
apaiseness  of  population  restricts  the  area  of 
the  production,  which  diminishes  ratherthra 
increases  from  year  to  year.  Persia  possesses 
only  seven  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
and  the  general  depopulation  is  so  great 
that  the  inhabited  villages  are  from  twen^ 
to  forty  miles  apart. 

The  kingdom  may  he  considered  generally 
as  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  towards  tbe 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  for  abont  two- 
thirds  of  its  area,  and  for  the  other  third 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  table-hmd 
is  very  sparingly  watered.  The  sonthem 
mountains  are  too  bare'  of  wood  and  too  low 
to  attract  sufficient  moisture  to  form  peren- 
nial streams.  The  northern  mountains  give 
rise  to  numerous  water-courses;  but  before 
they  enter  the  plains,  the  small  quantity  of 
water  whicb  they  bring  down,  if  notutiliied 
by  irrigation  works,  is  speedily  absorbed. 
Persia,  however,  notwithstanding  tbe  genenl 
sterility  which  characterizes  its  table•land^ 
presents  in  some  favoured  spots  scenes  of 
striking  beauty  and  fertility.  The  chaniis 
of  Ispahan  and  its  surrounding  conntiy  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  tbe  theme  of 
poets.  But  the  descent  from  the  high  table- 
land which  borders  the  Persian  Gulf,  uid 
which  consists  of  series  of  terraces,  with 
stnpendoua  cliffs,  gmdually  descending  in 
gigantic  steps  to  the  sea,  is  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  portion  of  Persia.  It  is  covered 
with  tbe  most  brillisnt  and  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion ;  on  its  grassy  prairies  the  oleander,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  locust  tree  grow  wild  ; 
masses  of  variegated  stocks,  petunias,  Inptns, 
geraninniB,  ranunculus,  and  convolvuhis 
mingle  their  bright  hues  with  the  green 
of  Knoel,  wild  rhubarb,  and  tbe  liquorice 
plant ;  while  interspersed  amongst  fields  of 
corn  are  patches  of  scarlet,  white,  and  lilac 
poppies,  giving  to  the  landscape,  when  ligbtr 
ed  up  by  tbe  sun,  an  appearaoce  like  that  of 
the  nchest  Persian  carpet,  but  intensified  in 
colour  and  beauty. 

The  climat«  of  Perua  is  cbaracterizeil  by 
great  heat  and  great  drynetg,  and  withoat 
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an  artificial  snpply  of  water  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  country  would  be  altogether  nu- 
inhabitabie.  Bat  these  defects  were  coun- 
teracted in  former  ages  by  a  very  complete 
and  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  which 
snfficiently  eipluns  its  former  fertility  and 
populonsnees.  The  country  in  all  directions 
is  intersected  with  the  remains  of  *  kanats,' 
or  nndei^ound  canals.  Oreat  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  in  their  construction.  A 
kanat  is  a  subterranean  aqnaduct,  often  forty 
miles  in  length,  which  has  its  source  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  and  shafts  or  wells  are 
snnk  as  required  along  its  course.  The 
grenter  part  of  Fereia  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  these  kanats.  The  soil  in  the 
ralleys  and  pluns  is  naturally  good,  and 
when  water,  the  indispe'isable  condition  of 
callivation,  can  be  obtained,  the  production 
is  s^d  to  be  prodigious.  Qrain  in  years  of 
ubandance  is  so  cheap  as  to  bear,  in  the 
country  districts,  almost  a  nominal  price. 
The  fruits  of  tiie  cooatrv  are  unequalled  in 
soy  part  of  the  world.  Melons  can  be  eaten 
in  perfection  only  in  Persia,  and  fields  of 
this  fruit,  throe  or  four  miles  in  length,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  are  far  from 
nncommon. 

The  prevalence  of  salt  has  been  noticed, 
and  the  few  lakes  which  exist,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  saline.  The  most  con- 
eiderable  of  the  inland  wat«rB,  that  of 
Ummiyeh  or  Shahee  (tbe  Spauta  of  S(rabo) 
is  more  than  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  it«  widest  part  The  ivater  is 
DiQca  Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  1'165,  while 
wat  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  equator, 
isonly  1-040.  A  vessel  of  180  tons  draws 
only  from  three  to  four  feet ;  a  violent  gale 
rsises  the  waves  only  a  few  feet,  and  they 
qnickly  subside. 

The  whole  elevated  plateau  of  Persia  must 
oDce  have  been  covered  with  great  lakes 
vbicb  have  dried  up  durii^  a  soi^eqnent 
gradual  eleration  of  the  land.  It  is  impos- 
nble  to  doabt  that  a  gradual  change  in  the 
climate  of  Central  Asia  has  taken  place  from 
the  tdme  when  the  great  plMn  north  of  Per- 
Ma  was  nnder  wat«r,  the  Black,  Caspian,  and 
^nl  Seas  were  united,  and  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  gradual  drying  op  of  the  country 
*ss  thus  connected  with  the  elevation  of  the 
^ppe  region  of  Central  Aaia  and  the  sonth- 
Mn  coasts  of  Perna.  To  the  same  cause  is 
Pfobably  due  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
Csspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  dis- 
sppesrance  of  lakes  which  once  nndonbiedly 
M'eted  no  small  part  of  the  interior  of  Per- 
"^  It  is  equally  clear  that  Persia  has  under- 
gone a  gntdiuu  process  of  change  from  a 
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moist  to  a  drier  climate  dmultaneously  with 
the  elevation  of  lai^e  portions  of  its  surface, 
resnltJDg  in  the  conversion  of  old  river  valleys 
into  enclosed  basins,  containing  large  lakes, 
many  of  them  brackish  or  salt.  Then,  as  the 
rainfall  diminished,  most  of  the  lakes  dried 
up,  becoming  desert  plains.  The  great  cen- 
tral plain  of  Persia  having  been  barometri- 
cally surveyed  in  various  places,  it  has  been 
found  that  much  of  it  is  of  a  lower  level  than 
any  part  of  the  surrounding  country, 

The  chmatic  conditions  of  the  country 
must  be  very  trying,  for  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  experienced.  On  the  ele- 
vated table-land,  water  in  winter  becomes 
almost  instantaneously  ice  when  poured  into 
tumblers  on  the  dinner  table,  although  placed 
close  t«  the  fire ;  bottles  of  wine,  although 
covered  with  straw,  are  split  by  the  expan- 
sion of  their  contents;  and  e^js  become 
solid  as  marble. 

The  sparseness  of  the  settled  population 
in  proportion  to  the  vast  area  of  Persia  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  remarkable 
decline.  The  dreadful  invasions  to  which  it 
has  repeatedly  been  exposed  explain  to  a 
certain  extent  the  cause  of  the  paucity  of  its 
inhabitants,  Jt  appears  iucredibJr,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Central  Asia  and  Persia, 
that  such  regions  could  ever  have  furnished 
those  vast  armies  which  Cyrus  and  Xerxes 
and  other  great  monarchs  were  able  to  mus- 
ter. The  conquests  of  the  Mongols,  and  the 
more  recent  ravages  of  the  Turkomans  have 
doubtless  contributed  to  reduce  the  country 
to  its  present  depopulated  state ;  for  wher- 
ever the  ferocious  hordes  of  Gengis  Ehan 
and  Timnr  penetrated,  the  indisciiminate 
slaughter  of  old  and  young  of  both  sexes 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  large 
numbers  of  Persians  of  both  sexes  have, 
down  to  a  recent  period,  been  systematically 
carried  off  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Hence, 
in  many  districts,  may  be  seen  villages  with- 
out inhabitantB,  towns  only  half  peopled, 
bazaars  without  traffickers,  mosques  without 
worshippers,  and  palaces  of  oriental  s)(leu- 
dour  without  an  occupant.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  actual  condition  of  Persia.  India 
possewes  popuhttion,  industry,  fertility;  in 
Persia  all  is  comparatively  depopulation, 
sterility,  desolation,  and  decay.  • 

After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
calamities  which  Persia  has  endured  from 
external  enemies,  such  are  the  recuperative 
powers  of  nature  when  fairly  treated,  that  a 
country  capable,  as  ne  know  from  history, 
of  supporting  a  very  considerable  population, 
coald  not  have  been  reduced  to  its  present 
condition  without  the  most  culpable  mis- 
government. 

The  gOTemment  of  Persia  is  a  pure  dea- 
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potiBni.  A  Persian  kin^  is  tlie  impersonn- 
tioD  of  the  principle  of  abnolute  sovereignty, 
and  both  in  ancient  and  modern  history  he 
appears  aa  the  pivot  upoD  which  the  whole 
political  II  achinery  of  the  stat«  turns.  This 
theory  of  government  has  always  commend- 
ed itself  as  at  once  simple  and  intelligible  to 
the  oriental  mind.  The  Asiatic  rejoices  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  a  powerful  mas- 
ter ;  and,  so  long  as  that  master  rules  firmly, 
no  severity  however  great  will  either  shock 
or  surprise  him.  The  Persiah  conception  of 
a  great  reign  is  not  that  of  a  sovereign  who 
has  been  humane,  merciful,  and  beneficent, 
but  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  inflexible 
in  judgment,  stern  in  cesolnlion,  swift  ii 
vengeance,  and  strong  to  strike  the  mightiest 
wrong-doer  down.  This  veneration  for  the 
sterner  attributes  of  power,  while  it  is  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  ruler,  operates 
sach  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  Persia  ai 
resJ  and  substantial  security  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  king  is  a.  sure  refuge  from 
the  oppression  of  nobles,  m^istrates,  and 
suliordinate  officials  of  all  denominations. 
Complaints  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
(and  it  is  approachable  by  the  hnmblest) 
meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  the  sove- 
reign is  both  by  interest  and  inclination 
ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  popularity  by  the  summary 
punishment  of  any  offender,  especially  as  by 
doing  so  he  can  often  add  to  the  accumula- 
tions in  the  royal  coffers  by  confiscating  to 
the  use  of  tho  state  the  whole  of  his  subject's 
ill^otten  wealth.  The  Shah  alone  is  irre- 
sponsible in  Persia.  There  is  no  council  but 
one  of  his  own  selection  to  direct  him,  and 
he  is  the  sole  ultimate  receiver  of  all  the 
revenues  of  his  kingdom.  His  will  is  su- 
preme ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  felt  in  its 
fall  significance  by  the  members  of  his 
family,  by  his  domestics,  and  by  his  minis- 
ters, any  of  whom  he  can  beat,  torture,  im- 
prison, banish,  or  put  to  death  by  a  word  or 
a  a^n  at  his  pleaaure. 

■ffie  judicial  system  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  more  in  accordance  with  European 
opinion  and  precedent  than  the  administra- 
tive ;  for  the  nation  b  practically  governed, 
as  were  the  Hebrews  of  old,  by  a  written 
code.  What  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  the 
Israelites  under  their  monarchy,  the  Koran 
is  to  the  Persians  since  their  conversion  to 
Islamism.  In  Persia  this  sacred  written  law, 
witJi  its  unwritten  traditions,  is  administered 
by  the  clei^y,and  forms  a  protection  against 
any  SagT&ai  abase  of  power  by  the  sove- 
reign hmiselt  Mahometanism,  too,  in  Per- 
sia nas  undergone  some  modificstious.  The 
Sbeah  sect,  to  which  the  Persians  belong, 
di^rs  from  theSoonnee,  or  orthodox  Maho- 


metan faith,  in  having  rejected  much  of  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  priesthood ;  a 
species  of  rationalism,  termed  Soofeiam,  has 
accordingly  sprung  up  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  several  of  the  Persian  sovereigns 
have  been  suspected  of  favouring  it.  The 
strict  prohibition  in  the  Koran,  for  instance, 
of  the  use  of  wine,  has  for  centuries  been 
evaded  or  defied  in  Persia,  and  the  open  le- 
galization of  ila  use  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
novations contemplated  by  the  present  Shah. 
The  customary  law,  denominated  the  Urf, 
is  administered  by  secular  judges.  It  is,  like 
our  common  law,  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  supposed  to  ha  a  remnant  of  the 
institutions  of  Zoroaster,  which  the  nation 
has  inherited  from  its  great  religious  reform- 
er. Thus,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  juris- 
diction has  grown  up  side  by  side  in  Persia. 
The  adminislrators  of  the  Sherrah,  or  divine 
law,  have  been  inclined  to  claim  authority 
over  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
regard  ^e  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
as  a  usnrpatioc  ;  but  the  temporal  tribunals 
have,  with  the  oncour^femcnt  of  succesMve 
sovereigns,  prevailed,  and  have  restricted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
disputes  respecting  religious  ceremonies,  iu- 
henlauce,  marriage,  and  divorce,  reserving 
to  themselves  all  cases  of  murder,  theft, 
fraud,  and  such  offences  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
No  .Asiatic  people,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  Japanese,  have  ever  mani- 
fested any  desire  for  representative  govern- 
ment ;  and  certainly  such  an  idea  ks  that  of 
parting  with  the  power  of  taxation  haa  never 
entered  the  rnind  of  any  oriental  sovereign. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  British  minister  at  the 
court  of  Tehran  early  in  the  present  century, 
relates  a  conversation  which  ne  had  with  the 
Shah  on  the  subject.  After  explaining  to 
his  Majesty  the  principle  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution in  reference  to  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  grant  supplies,  and  its 
control  over  the  public  expenditure, 

can  easily  conceive,'  the  Shah  replied, 
'how  a  country  such  as  you  represent  England 
to  be,  may  be  governed  by  limited  manarcbical 
institutions  ;  but  if  wo  were  to  attempt  to  do 
the  same  thing  here,  I  have  no  idea  liovr  we 
should  all  liy?,  or  how  there  would  be  any 
govcmmont  at  all.  Supposing  I  were  to  call  a 
parliament  at  Tehran,  and  surrender  to  it  the 
whole  power  of  taxation,  I  should  then  never 
get  a  penny ;  and  more  than  that,  the  khans 
(nobles)  would  be  for  making  the  buckalla 
(burghers)  pay  all,  and  the  buckalla  would  be 
for  doing  the  same  by  the  khans.  It  muat 
take  a  long  time  to  make  such  a  government 
add  such  a  people  as  yours.  Our  government 
is  shnple,  and  the  people  know  all  about  it  in  a 
day.    Our  laws  are  much  aimpler  than  yours, 
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nod  83  far  they  are  better ;  and  I  knoiv  by  ex- 
perience that  under  these  kw!i,  and  under  this 
goYenunent.  Persia  has  very  much  iraprored 
siDce  I  came  to  the  throne.' 

The  people  of  rcrela,  like  every  other 
Asiatic  race,  are  powerfully  impresacd  by 
external  appearanccB.  '  If  yon  wish  a  Per- 
mu  to  nndorstaod  you,'  said  an  experieoccd 
British  diplomatist,  '  speak  to  his  eyes,  not 
to  his  ears.'  All  ranks  in  Persia  are  taught 
from  their  infancy  to  admire  show,  and  their 
judgments  of  men  and  things  are  the  result 
rather  of  iaiagioation  than  reason.  To  this 
passion  must  l>c  ascribed  the  gorgeous  deco- 
ration of  the  royal  person,  for  even  Solomon 
in  ail  his  glory  seated  on  his  golden  throne 
ffas  not  arrayed  in  such  dazzling  splendour 
as  is  the  Shah  of  Persia  when  he  presents 
himself  on  ceremonial  occasions  to  the  de- 
lighted eyes  of  his  people. 
;  The  bracelets  and  armlets  worn  by  a  Per- 
ma  king  are  very  ancient  symbols  of  royal 
dignity.  They  were  worn  by  the  iHraelitish 
lings,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  the  Amalekite  took  the 
crown  from  off  the  head  of  the  slain  mon- 
arch and  the  bracelet  from  his  arm.  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Persian  regalia  at  leisure,  says 
that  the  crown  was  excesaively  heavy,  owing 
to  the  massiveness  of  the  gold  and  the  great 
size  of  the  jewels  which  adorned  it.  He  es- 
timates the  value  of  the  crown  jewels,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  imperfectness  of 
water  and  colour  in  some,  at  not  less  than 
£15,000,000.  Among  them  was  the  '  sea  of 
light,'  a  diamond  weighing  186  carats  ;  an- 
other, the  '  crown  of  the  moon,'  weighing 
148  carats,  and  a  pair  of  bracelets  valued  at 
£1,000,000.  Many  of  these  jewels  formed 
part  of  the  spoil  brought  from  Delhi  by 
Nadir  Shah.  The  estimate  of  the  Shah's 
jewels  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  is  doubtless  ex- 
aggcratcd,  Mr.  Monnsey  reckons  them  as 
worth  about  £2,000,000. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Eastwick,  the 
secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Tehran 
in  1862,  of  the  royal  jewels,  differs  both 
from  that  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  and  Mr; 
Mounsey. 

*  I  went,'  he  says,  'with  the  Turkish  minis- 
ler,  BD  Italian,  and  a  Russian  lady  to  see  the 
Shah's  jewels,  which  are  certainly  the  greatest 
sight  in  their  way  that  the  world  can  show. 
We  presented  ourselves  at  the  palace,  and 
were  received  by  Yahya  Khan,  who  took  us 
ODt  of  the  second  and  inner  great  court  of ,  the 
palace,  into  a  small  quadrangle,  not  far  from 
the  eacred  precincts  of  the  lurem.  We  then 
vent  lip  a  steep  staircasetoasmall  room  about 
30  feet  by  1^  where  jewels  to  the  value  of  six 
or  seven  milUonswereUidouton  carpetsat  the 
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far  end  of  the  room.  Near  the  jewels,  on  a 
chair,  sat  the  MuslauAul  Mamnlik,  or  Persian 
Chancellor  of  (he  Exchequer,  and  hiAag  a  Sai- 
yid,  wore  the  sacred  colour. 

'In  such  a  show  of  gems  as  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  eye  was 
too  much  dazzled  and  the  memory  too  confused 
for  description  to  bo  possible.  But  I  remem- 
ber that  at  the  back  of  alt  was  the  Eaianian 
crown,  and  on  either  side  of  it  two  Persian 
lambskin  caps,  adorned  with  splendid  aigrettes 
of  diamonds.  The  crown  itself  was  shaped 
like  a  flower-pot.  with  the  small  end  Open  and 
the  other  closed.  On  the  top  of  the  crown 
was  an  uncut  ruby,  app^ently  without  flaw, 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  In  front  of  the  crown 
ware  dresses  covered  with  diamonds  and 
pearls;  trays,  with  necklaces  of  pearls,  rubies, 
and  emeralds-,  and  some  hundreds  of  diamond, 
ruby,  and  turquoise  rings.  In  front  of  thrae, 
agam,  were  gauntlets  aod  belts  covered  with 
rubies  and  diamonds  ;  and,  conspicuous  among 
them,  the  Kaianian  belt,  about  a  foot  deep, 
weighing  perhaps  about  eighteen  pounds,  and 
one  complete  mass  of  pearls,  diamonds,  emer* 
aids,  and  rubies.  Still  nearer  to  us  stood  a 
drinking  bowl,  completely  studded  with  enor- 
mous jewels ;  a  tray  full  of  foreign  orders  set  in 
brilliants;  and  in  front  of  all  lay  a  dozen 
swords,  one  or  two  of  which  are  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  each.  Along  with  these  were 
epaulettes  covered  with  diamonds,  and  armlets 
so  contrived  that  the  brilliants  revolved,  and 
kept  up  a  continuous  scintillation. 

,  *  It  was  difflcult  among  so  many  to  single 
out  particular  gems.  Perhaps,  however,  me 
first  place  ou^bt  to  be  assigned  to  the  fa- 
mous "  Darya- i-Nor,"  or  "  Sea  of  Light,"  the 
sister  diamond  to  our  Punjab  trophy  the 
"Koh-i-Nor,"  or  ''Mountain  of  Liglit,"  It  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  broad,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  has  the  name 
Fath  All  Shah  on  one  side,  and  the  inscribing 
this  name  reduced  the  value  of  the  diamond, 
BO  at  least  said  Yahya  Khan.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous diamond,  but  not  very  brilliant  The 
Persians  say  that  the  "  Sea  of  Light"  and  the 
"  Mountain  of  Light "  were  jewels  in  the  sword 
of  Afrusiab,  who  lived  three  thousand  years 
B.C.  Rnstum  took  them  from  Afrusiab, 
and  they  continued  in  the  crown  of  Per- 
sia till,  they  were  carried  away  by  Ti- 
mour,  from  whom  they  descended  to  Moham- 
med Shah,  King  of  Delhi,  and  Nadir  brought 
them  from  India  ;  but  when  he  was  slain,  Ah- 
med Shah  AbdalH  carried  off  the  Koh-i-Nor, 
which  descended  to  Shah  Sbuja,  and  was  taken 
from  him  by  Runjet  Singh.  The  Darya  Nor 
remained  in  Persia  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  gems  that  Nadir  brou^t  from  India. 

'  Amon^  the  rings  is  one  in  which  is  set  the 
famous  Pitt  diamond  sent  by  George  IT.  to 
Fath  All  Shah.*  Another  very  large  diamond 
is  the  Taji  Hama,  or  Diadem  of  the  Fbojnis.  It 


*  This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  the  Pitt  diamond 
Is  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
QovernmeDt,  and  forms  one  of  the  omomeDta  of 
the  imperial  crown.  It  was  sold  to  the  Regent 
Dnka  of  Orleans  by  ils  owner  for  £135,000. 
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seemed  as  big  is  the  top  of  a  man's  thumb. 
There  is  also  the  tiDest  turquoise  in  the  world, 
three  or  four  iaches  long,  and  without  a  flaw ; 
and  a  stnaller  one  of  unique  beauty,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  broad.  The  colour  was  lovely,  and 
almost  as  refreshing  to  the  eye  aa  Persian 
poets  pretend.  There  are  also  many  sapphires 
as  large  as  marbles,  aod  rubies  and  pearls  the 
size  of  nuts;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  counted 
nearly  a  hundred  emeralds  from  half  an  inch 
square  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  and 
an  inch  broad.  In  the  sword  scabbard,  which 
Is  covered  with  diamonds,  thore  is  not  perhaps 
a  single  stone  smaller  than  the  nail  of  a  man's 
little  finger.  Lastly,  there  is  an  emerald  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  kings  who  had  possessed  it' 

The  Persian  aristocracy  consists  of  the 
khans  or  nobles,  the  heads  of  tribes,  and 
great  officers  of  state  whom  the  Shah  has 
raised  to  dignit;?  and  importance.  In  the  se- 
lection of  his  ministers  tno  sovereign  is  not 
restricted  to  anjr  special  class  of  his  subjects, 

.  and  the  liberality  shown  in  public  appoint- 
ments promises  well  for  the  administrative 
reforms  which  are  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion. Individuals  have  been  often  raised 
from  humble  and  even  menial  positions  to 
high  official  station  simply  for  the\r  personal 
abilities.  A  prime  minister  of  the  present 
Shah's  predecessor  had  been  a  schoolmaster ; 
the  governor  of  Ispahan  in  the  same  reign  a 
menial  servant,  and  the  minister  for  foreign 
afiairs  was  originally  a  coffee-dealer  at  Ta- 
breez.  Obscurity  of  birth,  therefore,  offers 
no  impediment  to  advancement  in  Persia; 
nor  does  a  spirit  of  exclnsipeness  ever  pre- 
vent the  right  man  from  being  put  in  the 
right  place,  ^fost  Persian  dignitaries  pos- 
sess sonorous  titles.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies is  called  '  the  support  of  the  king- 
dom ;'  the  minister  of  agriculture  '  the  arra 

of  the  state;'  the  minister  of  war  'the  shield 
of  the  empire ;'  the  commander  in  chief '  the 

-  sword  of  the  state,'  and  so  on. 

The  knowledge  of  even  the  higher  classes 
is  said,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  very  lim- 
ited, their  geographical  and  piolitical  inform- 

.  ation  scarcely  eitending  beyond  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

'Persians,'  to  quote  Mr.  Mounscy,  'have 
reiy  vague  ideas  of  the  get^raphy  of  Europe 
and  the  relative  strength  of  European  powers. 
Russia  is  generally  considered  the  most  power- 
ful, and  has,  it  is  said,  by  her  recent  conquests 
in  Central  Asia,  somewhat  dimmed  the  pres- 

■  tige  which  England  enjoyed  from  her  posses- 
sion of  India.    Turkey  from  its  vicinity  is 

■  known  to  be  formidable;  but  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West  are  supposed  to  be  little  more 
than  petty  principalities,  whose  princes  are 

.  ever  wunng  upon  each  other,  and  whose  over- 
.  crowded  inhabitants  are  worked  like  slaves  in 
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manufactories;  As  to  tbefr  own  country 
they  think  there  is  none  like  it  Its  king  is 
the  "king  of  kings,"  its  mountains  are  the 
highest,  its  plains  the  vastest,  its  climate  the 
best,  its  horses  the  fleetest,  its  women  themost 
beautiful,  and  its  fruit  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world.    There  is  no  place  tike  Iran.' 

The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  is  not  eu- 
prising  when  the  geographical  isolation  of 
Persia  is  considered.  The  number  of  Ed- 
ropcans  who  visit  it  is  vei^  small,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives  extremely  lim- 
ited. Few  of  the  inhabitants  haveeverbeen 
west  of  Constantinople  and  Nishni  Novgo- 
rod, or  east  of  Bombay,  and  the  accounts 
which  these  bring  back  of  what  they  hare 
seen  are  always  sufficiently  toned  down  to 
flatter  the  national  vanity.  Books  relating 
to  foreign  countries  hardly  eiist,  and  cara- 
vans and  monthly  couriers  of  the  French  and 
English  legations  afford  the  only  means  of 
communicating  with  them.  The  Shah  is 
probably  the  only  person  in  Lis  kingdom 
who  reads  foreign  journals.  The  Tehran 
Qazette  was,  Lady  Shcil  says,  in  her  lively 
work  on  Persia,  published  some  years  a^o, 
under  the  management  of  an  English  geotle- 
man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  translate  eitrads 
from  European  papers  suitable  to  Persisa 
ideas.  This  gentleman  enjoyed  no^necore; 
for,  besides  the  Gazette  for  the  public,  he 
was  the  editor  of  another  newspaper  design- 
ed only  for  the  eye  of  the  Shan  and  hismin- 
isters.  Probably  a  great  improvement  will 
take  place  ii)  the  tone  of  Persian  thought  and 
the  range  of  Persian  information  •onseqnent 
on  the  visit  of  their  sovereign  to  Europe. 
He  is,  it  is  well  known,  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  disadvantages  under  which  his 
country  labours,  and  of  the  true  mode  of  re- 
moving them.  The  elevation  of  the  mas9of 
the  people  first,  by  material  prosperity,  and 
then  by  education,  are,  it  is  believed,  the 
main  features  of  his  programme. 

The  peasantry  of  Persia  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Irish  of  Asia,  never  laboaring 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  bare  sal> 
sistence,  which,  except  in  years  of  drongbt, 
they  can  easily  do  by  simply  scratching  the 
soil  after  the  melting  of  the  snow;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  actuated  "by  new  wanl^ 
and  desires  before  they  can  be  expected  to 
overcome  their  habitual  indolence.  These 
will  doubtless  now  be  supplied  by  increased 
commercial  intercourse,  and  the  importation 
of  European  commodities  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  stimulus  which  will  be 
imparted  to  agriculture  by  the  renovation  of 
the  works  of  irrigation  will  also  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  position  of  Persia  in  Asia  is  one  ol 
close  juxtaposition  with  onr  Indian  empire 
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bnt  the  danger  to  her  iodepeDdence  is  not 
from  the  south  or  from  the  east,  but  from 
the  north.  The  advances  made  of  late 
years  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  en- 
croachments which  at  various  times  have 
been  made  by  that  power  upon  Persian  ter- 
ritory, indicate  but  too  clearly  the  danger  to 
which  she  is  exposed- 

Tbe  Caspian  Sea  washes  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  provinces,  Talish,  Geelan,  Mazende- 
ran,  Astcrabad,  and  Persian  Tiirkomar.ia. 
Persia,  although  now  the  most  unnautical 
nation  in  the  world,  was  once  sapreme 
the  Ca-spian,  and  eren  forced  the  Russi 
lo  lower  fheir  flaw  aa  a  symbol  of  maritime 
inferiority,  A  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  Persian  fleet,  commanded  by  an 
EngUshnian  of  ability,  cruised  in  this  inland 
sea.  In  the  year  1813,  when  Persia 
straggling  for  her  very  existence  in  the  i 
grasp  of  Rnssia,  she  was  under  the  cruel 
cessity.in  order  to  retain  even  the  semblance 
of  political  life,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Golis- 
tan*,  by  which  she  bonnd  herself  not  ^ain 
to  maintain  any  ship  of  war  on  the  Caspian, 
which  thus  became  a  Russian  lake.  This 
treaty  wua  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
Persia  thau  injurious  to  her  interests;  it 
nevertheless  enforced  a  restriction  which, 
Russia's  own  principles,  as  avowed  in  her  re- 
cent declaration  in  regard  to  similar  stipula- 
tions in  reference  to  herself  in  the  Black 
Sea,  no  power  could  be  expected  perma- 
nently to  endure  ;  and  the  natural  rights  of 
Persia  in  the  Caspian  are  as  unquestionable 
as  those  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  If  the 
exclusion  of  her  vessels  of  war  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Treaty  of  London  proved 
BO  intolerable  to  the  pride  and  self-respect 
of  Russia  that  she  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  she  no  longer  held 
herself  bound  by  that  treaty,  she  could  not 
consistently  condemn  Persia  for  profiting  by 
the  lesson,  and  asserting,  shoula  sbe  be  so 
disposed,  her  maritime  rights  on  a  sea 
which  washes  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
her  territory,  A  small,  sandy  island,  Ash- 
urada,  situated  in  tie  bay  of  Asterabad, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  nearest  to  that  city,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Russia  in  the  most  snmmary 
manner  in  1841,  and  has  been  erected  into 
a  naval  station.  It  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  is  a  standing  menace  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  coast,  and  intercepts  the 
commerce  with  Mazanderan,  on  whiqh  the 
rtationaiT'  Turkoman  tribes  in  that  district 
chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and   upon 


*  I'onewed  hj  the  treaty  of  Turkoman  Cbaee, 
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whose  territory  Rassia  is  believed  to  bave 
long  cast  a  covetous  eye. 

ft  was  the  Treaty  of  Turkoman  Chaee, 
however,  the  result  of  the  war  of  1836-28, 
which  infiicted  the  deepest  humiliation  upon 
Persia.  By  it  Russia  exacted  from  the  Shah 
the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling,  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  a  long  reign,  for  tfae  ex- 
penses of  a  war  provoked  by  her  own  do- 
mineering attitnde,  and  by  the  seizure  as  a 
'  material  gnarautce  '  of  a  portion  of  Persian 
territory.  By  this  treaty  Russia  extended 
her  boundaries  to  the  river  Aras,  thereby 
obtaining  easy  access  to  the  cities  of  Tabreez 
and  Khoee,  and  to  the  valuable  provinces  of 
Gbelan  and  Azerbejan, 

Persia  has  derived  advantages  from  Rus- 
sian a^^Bsions  in  Central  Asia,  which 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked.  The 
weakness  and  degradation  to  which  Persia 
had  gradoally  fallen  after  the  reign  of  Nadir 
Shah  is  strongly  exemplified  by  me  fact  that 
Kbiva,  Yarkand,  and  Bokhara  have  long 
been  supplied  with  both  male  and  female 
slaves  from  the  kingdom  which  was  once 
ruled  by  Cyrus  and  Xerxes.  Thousands  of 
these  victimshave  been  annually  carried  off 
by  the  wild  Turkoman  hordes,  and  sold  in  the 
neighbonring  coantriee,  and  it  is  but  umple 
justice  to  Rusda  to  acknowledge  that  wher- 
she  has  carried  her  arms  in  Central 
Asia,  her  influence  has  been  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  hnmanity.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  in  her  recent  occupation  of  Ehiva,  when 
she  at  once  availed  herself  of  the  right  of  a 
conqueror  by  demanding  the  liberation  of 
all  the  Persian  slaves,  to  whom  she  gene- 
rously supplied  the  means  of  retnniing  to 
their  native  country. 

The  Turkomans  are  the  traditionary  kid- 
nappers and  slave-dealers  of  Central  Asia. 
They  ar«  or^nized  marauders,  plundering 
principally  with  a  view  to  human  spoiT 
Their  attacks  are  generally  sudden,  and  they 
bear  sway  their  captives  on  the  fleetest  of 
horses.  The  condition  of  the  districts  which 
are  most  exposed  to  these  disastrous  inroads 
may  be  easily  conceived.  These  savage 
horsemen  commit  the  most  revolting  atroci- 
ties, destroying  villages,  massacring  the  old 
and  feeble,  and  carrying  off  the  young  and 
beautiful.  Arrived  in  the  Turkoman  coun- 
try, parents  are  separated  from  their  children, 
and  husbands  from  their  wives.  Young  fe- 
male captives  are  exposed  naked  for  the  in- 
spection of  Khivan  and  Bokbaran  slave- 
dealers,  and  are  sold  into  hopeless  bondage. 
If  resistance  is  attempted  they  are  sabjected 
to  the  most  shockiug  indignities  even  before 
the  eyes  of  their  nearest  relatives.*    The  re- 


TLe  price  of  a  Persian  girl  Is  said  to  vair 
bom  £10  to  £40. 
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daction  of  tbese  lawless  hordes  to  oriler,  and 
the  suppression  of  this  abomioaljle  traffic 
will  he  ao  object  worthy  of  the  arms  of  a 
resuscitated  Persia.  She  has  a  long  series  of 
injuries  to  avenge,  and  if  her  separate  action 
in  a  region  eo  near  to  the  Russian  frontier 
should  be  distasteful  to  that  power,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  understanding  may  be  ar- 
rived at  by  whieb  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  governmeots  may  be  arranged  for  an 
objeot  which  both  must  dewre. 
The  future  of  Persia  wil' 

upon  the  succtsa  of   the  j, _, 

Baron  Reuter  for  its  improvement,  of  which 
irrigation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  priucipaL 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  water  it  is 
impossible  for  agriculture  to  flourish  in  that 
country.  If  the  irrigation  works  could  be. 
restored,  the  products  of  Persia  would  be 
enormous  and  varied,  but  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  good  government  will  be  requir- 
ed to  restore  population  to  the  country.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  conHists  of  clay  and  loam 
of  great  fertility,  but  the  population  has  so 
diminished  that  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
works  of  irrigation  has  been  the  result.  Ir- 
rigation, however,  depends  upon  rainfall  and 
the  melting  of  snow  upon  the  mountains. 
Persia  has  from  the  remot«st  times  been 
subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  famine, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  is 
more  or  less  afflicted  with  droughts.  In 
Balkb,Vamb^ry  informs  us,  famine  prevailed 
to  sneh  an  intensity  in  1690,  that  1,000  ru- 
pees, equivalent  to  £100,  were  given  for  an 
ass  load  of  com.  During  a  famine  in  Persia 
in  1627  mothers  were  known  to  have  eaten 
their  children,  and  goats'  blood  was  sold  by 
the  ounce.  In  1863  famine  again  prevail- 
ed, and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  food  that 
the  ties  of  nature  were  disregarded,  and 
daughters  were  freely  sold  by  their  parents 
to  the  Turkoman  slave  dealers  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Serious  riots  occurred  at 
Tehran,  and  the  bakers'  shops  were  plunder- 
ed under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Shan.  The 
dead  body  of  the  kdantar,  or  mayor  of  the 
city,  was  dragged  naked  through  the  ba- 
zaars, and  on  Uie  following  day  the  Shah  ap- 
peared dressed  in  red,  to  indicate  that  should 
the  disturbances  continue,  the  severest  mea- 
sures would  be  resorted  to  for  their  reptes- 
sion,  and,  if  necessary,  the  streets  sbonld  run 
with  blood.  The  dreadful  famine  which  has 
recently  afflicted  Persia  was  caused  by  the 
small  snowfall  in  1870,  and  by  the  want  of 
rain  in  1871.  The  rainfall  is  never  consi- 
derable on  the  plains,  but  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  ordinary  years  supplies  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  much  of  which  is  lost  or 
wasted  before  it  reaches  the  great  salt  des- 
ert, distant  twenty  miles  from  Tehran.    This 
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applies  with  even  greater  force  to  other  parts 
of  the  countiy.  The  snow-water,  if  collect- 
ed in  reservoiA,  which  could  be  easily  con- 
structed, would,  in  ordinary  years,  not  only 
be  eufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land 
already  under  cultivation,  but  would  also  be 
the  means  of  permanently  reclaiming  vast 
tracts  which  are  now  a  complete  desert. 
Mr.  Watson  suggests  tbe  espediency  of 
planting  the  slopes  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Elburg  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting moisture,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
whythisshould  not  be  gradually  effected.  At 
present,  we  are  informed,  water  is  only 
stored  in  the  tanks  for  drinking  porposes. 

The  Shah,  warned  by  the  tcmble  morta- 
lity which  followed  three  consecutive  years 
of  famine  before  his  recent  visit  to  Europe, 
had  anxiously  turned  his  attention  to  tne 
improvement  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom. Tlie  routes  of  commerce  in  Persia, 
as  in  otber  countries,  have  been  determined 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  country, 
and  being  adapted  solely  for  caravan  travel- 
ling, they  have  remained  in  the  same  state 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
These  roads,  it  need  not  be  stud,  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  open  out  the  resources  of  the 
count^i  and  to  place  it  in  connection  with 
other  states.  The  actual  commencement  of 
the  railway  from  Rescht  to  Tehran,  a  distance 
of  220  miles,  under  Baron  Renter's  conces- 
sion, promises  well  for  the  future  of  Persia, 
but  the  object  of  the  Baron  b  understood  to 
be  for  the  present  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  northern  routes,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  to  throw  the  monopoly  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  who  can, 
by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  in  her 
Caucasian  provinces,  place  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion on  the  importation,  by  that  route,  of 
European  goods  into  Persia.  A  railway 
which  would  place  the  interior  of  the  country 
in  communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
one  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  to  the  obvious  interest  of  Persia, 
by  making  her  independent  of  Russian  ports 
and  custom  houses.  A  line  from  Ispahan  to 
Shuster,  where  the  Earan  river  is  navigable 
to  the  sea,  would  accomplish  these  objects, 
more  especially  as  all  the  great  roads  of 
Persia  couveigo  on  Ispahan.  When  the 
railway  is  completed  to  Tehran  it  will  not 
terminate  there,  but  will  be  continued  to 
Ispahan,  although  the  engineering  difficulties 
between  Ispahan  and  Shuster,  the  country 
being  mounUunons,  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

There  are  at  present  two  principal  current 
of  trade  which  set  mto  Perda,  one  by  the 
Persian  Golf  on  the  Booth,  the  other  by  the 
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Bkck  Sea.  All  the  raw  cottoo  produced  in 
the  northern  maritime  provinces  goee  to 
supply  Russian  manufactories,  and  a  fleet  of 
thirty  at^amcrs  plies  between  Rescbt  and  the 
neighbouring  pori.3  to  Astracan  and  tbe 
Volga  The  policy  of  Russia  is  to  shut  the 
merchants  of  the  Weat  of  Europe  completely 
out  of  the  North  Persian  trade.  Persia  pro- 
duces cotton  equal  to  any  American  except 
the  Sea  Island.  The  want  of  railroads  is  the 
jrreat  obstacle  to  its  increased  export,  but 
water  carriage  is  available  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Persia,  The  northern  carrying 
trade,  which  formerly  centred  in  the  Turkish 
port  of  Trebizond,  has  now,  in  consequence 
of  Turkish  apathy,  passed  to  the  Russian 
port  of  Foti.  Russian  merchants  have  thus 
gained  complete  possession  of  the  northern 
carrying  trade,  while  they  retain  the  route 
of  the  Volga  for  their  own  commerce  with 
Persia, 

Tlie  value  of  the  Persian  trade  to  Europe 
and  India  Is  diflicalt  to  ascertain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
custom-house  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  ex- 
tensive contraband  trade.  Few  Persian  pro- 
ducts can,  with  the  present  means  of  com- 
munication, support  the  expenses  of  trans- 
port to  European  markets.  Silk  has  hitherto 
been  the  most  valuable  of  her  productions 
which  Persia  could  offer  in  exchange  for 
foreign  coniraodities.  The  lai^r  portion  of 
the  produce  is  exported  to  France  and 
Russia.  Tlie  chief  silk  province  is  Gbilan, 
but  in  Mazandcran,  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  Persia,  silk  is  produced.  Most  all  the 
rilk  fabrics  produced  in  Europe  are  manu- 
factured in  I'ersia,  and  although  inferior  in 
glD«s  and  tinish,  are  strong  in  texture  and 
brilliant  in  colour. 

The  siik  production  of  Persia  received  a 
severe  check  at  the  breaking  out  in  1SG5  of 
the  silkworm  disease  in  Ghilan.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  the  exportation  of  raw  silk  from 
thatprovince  wasof  thevalueof  £1,057,310, 
but  It  gradually  fell  so  low'  as  £140,.^07. 
The  production  had  so  much  diminished  in 
1871  that  Messrs.  Ralli  and  Co.,  the  great 
Greek  merchants  at  Rescbt,  were  obliged  to 
wind  up  their  business  and  quit  the  country. 

The  Persians  have  always  manifeiited  a 
high  capacity  for  works  of  art  The  produc- 
tions of  the  country  in  metal,  ornamental 
carpentry,  and  decorative  fnrniture,  are  of 
remarkable  excellence  and  beauty.  The 
glazed  tiles,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  were  long  peculiar  to 
Peraa.  They  are  used  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior walls  of  the  apartments  which,  panelled 
in  various  colours  and  patterns  in  arabesque, 
iatcnnixed  with  flowers  in  mosaic,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful     The  celebrated  palace 
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of  Tamerlane  at  Samarcand,  of  which  the 
Persian  'jw'sA  tik'  or  verandah,  towered 
above  the  rest  of  the  building  in  the  form 
of  a  half  dome  or  alcove,  was  richly  decorated 
with  these  tiles  in  gold  and  blue,  aud  must 
have  given  it  a  most  goi^eous  appearance. 
These  ornamental  tiles  are  still  manufactured, 
but  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country  the  demand  for  them  has  greatly 
fallen  off.  The  Persian  glazed  earthenware, 
saya  Mr,  Piggot,  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  brilliaucy  of  its  enamel  colours,  the 
principal  of  which  arc  a  deep  lapis  lazuli 
blue,  turquoise,  a  vivid  emerald  green,  a  red 
of  a  dark  orange  tone,  bnff,  purple,  olive 
green,  and  black.  The  lustres  are  a  rich 
orange  gold,  a  dark  copper  colour,  and  a 
brass  lustre.  Many  of  the  mosques  of  Per- 
sia arc  decorated  with  beautiful  tiles ;  the 
earliest  of  these  are  of  the  tenth  century. 

Another  Persian  artistic  specialty  is  the 
illumination  of  manuscripts.  As,  remarks 
Mr.  Piggot,  in  tlio  beautiful  production  of 
this  character  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  illuminated  decorations  were  painted  by 
artists  who  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  text, 
of  course  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time 
for  such  artists  to  have  written  the  book, 
and  that  work  was  accordingly  given  to  in- 
ferior men.  The  illDmiuatious  in  Persian 
MSS.  exhibit  the  same  faults  of  perspective 
as  their  pictures,  but  they  are  effective  from 
the  brightness  of  the  colours  which  are 
heightened  with  gold.  The  borders  are  also 
ornamented  with  arabesque  designs  in  gold 
and  colours.  Tlie  penmanship  of  these 
MSS.,  and  also  of  those  not  so  ornamented, 
is  very  beautiful,  the  Persian  characters 
being  well  suited  for  calligraphic  display. 
It  is  the  appreciation  in  which  these  MSS. 
are  held  which  bas  been  the  chief  bar  to  the 
employment  of  printing  to  any  extent  in 
Persia.  Lithography  is  more  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Very  large  prices  are  often  paid 
for  examples  of  writing  by  celebrated  pen- 
men. Sir  J.  Malcolm  says  he  had  known 
£7  given  for  four  lines  written  by  Dervish 
Mujid,  a  famous  calligrapher. 

>f  the  textile  manufactures  of  Persia  the 
most  important  is  that  of  carpets,  which 
possess  a  durability  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing which  are  unrivalled.  The  colours  are 
permanent,  and  great  ingenuity  and  taste 
are  displayed  in  the  patterns.  The  best  are 
made  at  Yezd  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kermaushah.  Each  side  of  a  real  Persian 
carpet  is  equally  presentable.  If  a  piece  of 
red  hot  chareo^  is  placed  upon  one  of  the 
finest  quality  it  will  be  singed  and  marked 
with  a  brown  spot,  but  when  it  is  brushed 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  spot  remmns. 
This  is  sud  to  be  the  teat  of  a  good  carpet. 
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Lai^  numbers  are  made  in  the  vilifies  by 
women  and  children.  The  roecbaDism  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  four  stakes  fixed 
in  the  ground,  which  serve  to  twist  the 
woolleD  threads  tc^cther. 

Mr.  Piggot,  who  gives  much  the  beat 
description  of  Persian  manufactures  which 
we  have  met  with,  thus  refers  to  certain 
other  artistic  and  industrial  productions  for 
which  the  countrj'  is  celebrated  ;■ 

'Mohammed  forbade  his  followers  to  make 
the  likeness  of  living  things  ;  but  the  Shiahs 
do  not  consider  that  this  probibitdon  refers  to 
pictures,  and  the  Persian  palaces  are  accord- 
ingly adorned  with  frescoes,  generally  illustrat- 
ing court  life  of  a  previous  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, Persian  artists  do  not  understand,  per- 
spective, and  therefore  their  skill  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  colours  is  not  soon  to  the  best  ad- 
vant^e.  Sculpture,  of  course,  tfaey  do  not 
allow,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  their 
paintings  some  of  the  same  principles  observ- 
able in  ancient  Persian  sculptures.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  painting  where  the  king  is  re- 
presented, he  IS  delineated  as  of  great  size 
compared  with  his  courtiers,  and  when  Euro- 
peans are  introduced  they  are  a)H0  made  of 
smaller  proportions  than  the  Persians.  This 
system  of  indicating  royalty  by  size  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  ancient  Persian  sculpture. 
Some  of  the  kalmdani,  or  pen  cases,  made  of 
papier  mdcke,  are  often  exquisitely  ornamented 
with  miniature  paintings.  Small  articles  are 
also  made  of  a  wooden  moswc  work  or  mar- 
quetry, like  our  Tunbridge  ware-  But  it  is 
'  perhaps  in  enamelling  that  the  Persian  artificer 
displays  .most  artistic  taste.  This  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  heads  or  bowls  of  kaleons,  which 
are  generally  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The 
devices  on  these  are  often  of  great  beauty.' 

The  Caspian  provinces,  from  their  great 
fertility  and  varied  produce,  seem  to  offer 
the  fairest  prospect  of  increased  wealth  to 
the  kingdom.  The  climate  of  Mazandcran 
is  very  siroilttr  to  that  of  Lower  Bengal,  and 
the  province  resembles  it  in  its  natnral  pro- 
ductions. Rice  and  cotton  could  be  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent,  and  the  forests  are 
rich  in  valuable  timher.  An  enterprising 
Frenchman  lately  explored  the  district  suc- 
cessfnlly  in  search  of  walnut  trees,  the  wood 
of  which,  from  its  great  consumption  in 
ornamental  furniture,  has  become  very  scarce 
in  Europe.  Dense  jungles  cover  lai^e  por- 
tions of  this  province,  and,  like  those  of 
Bengal,  they  harbour  tigers  and  wild  boars. 

Large  quantities  of  stui^eon  are  canght 
in  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Caspian,  and 
caviare  and  isinglass  are  prepared  and  ex- 
ported hy  the  Rnssians,  in  whose  hands  the 
tisheriee  chiefly  are.  This  is  a  source  of 
wealth  from  which  Persia  has  as  yet  derived  1 
scarcely  any  advantage.  | 
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Numerous  references  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Persia,  which  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
remained  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The 
district  of  Karad^h  abounds  in  copper  and 
iron,  which  are  procurable  to  an  amount 
almost  unlimited.  The  iron  ore  is  reputed 
to  be  so  pure  that  the  mountains  may  be 
almost  said  to  consist  of  that  metaL  Within 
thirty  miles  of  Tehran  coal  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance  for  ^le  cost  of  working  it 
These  mines  have  hitherto  been  neglected, 
as  charcoal  and  wood  are  in  general  use  its 
fuel,  but  the  introduction  of  railways,  and 
the  probable  influx  of  European  artisans  in 
connection  with  Baron  Renter's  concession, 
will  doubtless  effect  a  considerable  change, 
by  gradually  accustoming  the  people  to  tlie 
consumption  of  a  cheaper  fuel,  for  any  fur- 
ther destruction  of  forests  for  the  produc- 
tion of  charcoal  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
The  famous  turquoise  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasau,  the  only  mines  from 
which  these  stones  are-  now  to  be  obtained, 
have  been  worked  fur  centuries,  and  the 
district  is  covered  for  miles  with  the  refuse. 
The  cost  of  working  has  been  constantly 
iucreaaing,  but  the  rubbish  on  being  sifted 
is  still  found  productive.  Dark  blue  is  the 
colour  preferred,  and  the  inferior  stones  are 
made  into  rings,  which  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  Arabs.  The  most  valuable  stones 
are  either  purchased  bv  Persian  nobles  or 
eiported  to  Europe.  The  mines  must  be  of 
great  antiquity  ;  for  the  Greek  historians 
represent  their  countrymen  as  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  sumptuous  gold 
armour  of  the  Persians,  richly  ornamented 
with  these  beautiful  stones.  Persian  lapi- 
daries are  said  to  be  very  expert  in  inlaying 
them,  but  they  are  apt  to  cut  designs  and 
inscriptiouB  upon  them  to  conceal  natural 
imperfections.  The  stones  which  Sir  John 
Charden  saw  in  the  treasury  of  Ispahan 
astonished  him  equally  by  their  quantity 
and  beauty;  he  saw  vast  numbers  in  their 
rongh  state,  piled  high  on  the  floors,  like 
heaps  of  grain  ;  while  the  polished  speci- 
i  filled  iununierable  b^,  weighingfrom 
45  to  50  lbs.  each.  It  has  always  been  the 
castoia  for  the  best  stones  to  be  presented 
to  the  Shah. 

The  imports  to  Persia  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  goods,  broadcloth,  hardware,  sugar, 
id  tea ;  but  the  broadcloth,  which  formed 
I  important  article  in  the  early  trade'of 
the  East  India  Company  with  Persia,  is  now 
supplied  wholly  by  Germany,  Hardware  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  foundries  and 
manufactories  of  Russia.  It  is  r>aid  to  be 
of  a  very  rude  and  inferior  workmanship, 
but  its  cheapness  recommends  it  to  Persian 
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buyers.  The  consamption  of  Manchester 
goods  is  considerable.  Novelty  of  design 
13  much  songbt  after,  and  indeed  each  sea- 
son requires  a  fresh  variety.  Cheapness  is 
indispensable,  but  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  tne  sacrifice  of  qoality.  A  few  years 
aeo  when  the  chintz  goods  imported  from 
^gland  were  found  to  be  very  inferior  both 
in  texture  and  colour,  the  merchants  of 
Tabreez  presented  a  petition  to  the  Czar 
begging  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  British 
Government  for  permitting  snch  manufac- 
tures to  be  sent  into  the  country.  '  As 
early  as  the  year  1849,'  says  the  Consu!- 
Gencral  of  Persia,  '  Mr.  Consul  Stevens 
called  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Com< 
mercial  Association  to  the  inferior  quahty 
of  the  British  cotton  goods  exported  to 
Persia,  and  represented  that  unless  the 
manufacturers  discontinued  supplying  such, 
British  prints  would  frradunJIy  fall  into  dis- 
use, and  be  superseded  by  the  fabrics  of  the 
conntrj-.'  In  reply  it  was  stated,  '  TLat  no 
deception  whatever  was  practised  with  refe- 
rence to  the  goods  in  question,  it  being  a 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  the  trade 
generally  that  the  printed  and  other  cotton 
goods  supplied  to  the  Persian  market  were 
of  a  most  inferior  quality,  and  that  they 
mast  continue  to  be  so  was  equally  obvious, 
unless  remunerating  prices  were  paid  to  the 
manufacturers  where  better  articles  were 
required.'  A  merchant,  of  the  highest 
respectability,  lai^cly  eng^ed  in  the  Per- 
sian trade,  remarked  at  the  same  time^ 

'The  producers  of  goods  at  Manchester  for 
the  Persian  market  formerly  sent  out  good 
qualities  both  in  cloth  and  printing,  up  to  the 
year  1844—45,  since  which  period  some  expor- 
ters commenced  sending  out  inferior  goods, 
ind  the  Persian  buyers  gave  themapreference 
ouaccount  of  their  cheapness;  heavy  losses  be- 
ing sustained  by  holders  and  parties  continuing 
to  ship  good  qualities ;  the  buyers  refusing  to 
pay  the  diiferenco  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  goods,  all  importers  were  forced  to 
unite  in  sending  out  goods  of  ioferior  qualities 
and  prints  o£  loose  colour.  The  low  prices 
having  produced  increased  consumption,  the 
exports  have  been  proportionately  augmented 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  Notwithstand- 
ing the  very  low  prices,  the  Persian  buyers 
are  still  wanting  the  goods  cheaper  and  cheap- 
er; and  exporters,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, have  been  obliged  to  send  out  worse  and 
worse  qualities  every  year.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  pay  the 
v^ne  of  better  qualities  of  goods,  the  existing 
evil  cannot  be  remedied.'  • 

The  above  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  practice    of  which   our 
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manufacturers  have  been  frequently  accused 
of  sending  out  inferior  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  the  fact  being  that  for  cert^ 
markets  such  goods  only  can  be  exported 
with  any  hope  of  a  remunerative  return. 
British  manufactures  intended  for  the  Per- 
sian market  are  generally  shipped  from  Li- 
verpool to  Constantinople,  and  conveyed 
thenee  to  Trebizond ;  or  from  London  by 
the  Russian  company's  steamers  to  Poti,  in 
Georgia.  All  imported  and  exported  goods 
are  subject  in  Feisia  to  a  single  duty  of  5 
per  cent 

The  chief  cause  of  the  inelastic  character 
of  the  I'ersian  trade  is  the  want  of  staple 
esLports.  The  generally  heavy  balance 
against  Persia  must  accordingly  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  the  country  ia  thus  becoming 
drained  of  its  specie.  The  distances  to  be 
traversed,  moreover,  are  so  great,  and  the 
mode  of  transport  is  so  tardy  and  enpensive, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  silk,  few  Persian 
products  can  at  present  bo  profitably  placed 
in  European  market?.  It  is  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief  towns,  or  near 
the  caravan  roads,  that  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors grow  more  corn  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens  that  the  occupier  only  reaps 
what  he  requires  for  the  wants  of  his  house- 
hold and  permits  his  cattle  to  feed  on  the 
remainder,  for  he  can  find  no  market  for  any 
surplus  produce. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  grapes  of  the  fiuest  quality 
should  be  unable  to  produce  good  wine. 
That  of  Shiraz  has  indeed  a  wide  reputation, 
and  the  wine  of  Ispahan  is  said  to  be  but 
little  interior.  The  Peruans  have  the  credit 
of  being  extremely  fond  of  wine,  and  in  all 
the  chief  towns  a  larfje  quantity  is  annually 
stored,  which  certainly  cannot  be  intended 
for  the  sole  use  of  Armenians  and  Europeans. 
The  manufacture  as  at  present  conducted  ia 
of  the  rudest  kind,  the  hnnches  of  grapes 
being  collected  without  selection  or  the  re- 
moval of  unsound  fruit,  are  thrown  into 
Eresscs,  and  the  juice  is  trodden  out  by  na- 
ed  feet.  Being  generally  used  too  soon, 
the  common  wines  of  Persia  are  said  to  be 
neither  wholesome  nor  palatable.  The  Per- 
sian nobility  certainly  prefer  European 
wines  to  their  own,  although  few  are  willing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  importing  them. 
On  public  occasions  the  Persian  nobles  and 
gentry  for  obvious  reasons  refrain  from  wine, 
but  are  said  to  indemnify  themselves  in  pri- 
vate for  this  restraint.  Count  Gobineau,  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Tehran,  has  ungallantly,  and  we  believe 
unjustly,  accused  the  ladies  of  Persia  of 
generally  leaving  the  dinner-table  in  a  mad- 
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died  condition — a  reflection  wbich  drew 
upon  tlie  Count  tlie  marked  displeasure  of 
tne  prcscDt  Sliab. 

The  raonarchs  of  the  Snfiairan  dynasty 
are  believed  to  have  freely  indulged  their 
taste  for  wine,  and  their  subjects  partook 
more  openly  than  at  present  of  the  forbidden 
enjoyment.  In  a  picture  belonging  to  one 
of  the  royal  palaces  of  Ispahan,  tbe  Shah, 
who  resided  in  that  capital  three  hundred 
years  ago,  is  represented  as  entertaining  hia 
refugee  guest,  Humaiyun,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Babur,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
India.  The  courtiers  are  seated  in  a  circle, 
and  Nvinc  flasks  and  drinking  cups  are  not 
wanting.  In  another  picture,  the  great  Shah 
Abbas  himself  is  represented  as  engaged 
with  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  a  drinking 
bout;  the  Turkish  and  Persian  courtiers  are 
carousing  side  by  aide,  and  some  of  them  are 
pourtrayed  io  a  state  of  advanced  intoxica- 

The  Persian  army,  nllhongh  not  large,  is 
capable,  if  well  organized,  of  becoming  a 
very  respectable  force.  Service  is  compul- 
sory. There  is  no  regular  cavalrj',  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  body-guard  of  the  Shah ; 
but  50,000  irregular  horse  are  available  in 
time  of  war.  These  troops  are  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Cauca-ius,  The  government  allows  each 
man  seven  tomans  (about  £2  18s.  4d.)  to- 
wards supplying  his  horse,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment The  artillery  consists  of  30  well- 
equipped  field  guns,  and  some  smaller 
pieces  mounted  oq  camels.  The  infantry 
battalions  are  from  800  to  1,000  strong. 
Each  battalion  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
district  from  which  its  ranks  are  drawn. 
There  are  seventy-one  battalions,  each  com- 
manded by  an  officer  with  a  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  a  major,  with  eight  cap- 
tains, eight  lieutenants  and  eight  sub-lieu- 
tenants under  him.  The  physique  of  the 
men  is  said  to  be  good,  they  march  well, 
and  are  very  orderly  in  their  conduct  No 
irregular  troops,  whetljer  Koords,  Arabs, 
Affghans,  or  Turkomans,  says  Colonel  Shiel, 
who  was  some  years  ago  employed  in  oi^an- 
izing  the  Persian  array,  can  contend  with 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Persia. 

The  position  of  Persia  with  respect  to 
our  Indian  empire  has  alwavs  pointed  her 
ont  as  our  natural  ally  in  the  East.  We 
have  interests  in  common;  and  whatever 
conduces  to  the  strength  of  Persii 
advantageous  to  England.  The  progress  of 
Bnssia  in  Central  Asia,  bringing  her  as  it 
does  by  constantly  advancing  steps  nearer  to 
the  Indian  ■  frontier,  has  been  thought  to 
justify  tbe  anxiety  of  this  country ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  nation  which  hasap- 
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propriated  India  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  besides,  to  display  any  petty  jealousy 
of  Russian  progress  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
By  systematic  insults  and  affronts,  by  im- 
prisoning peaceful  merchants,  and  even  re- 
ducing them  to  slavery,  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
had  multiplied  his  offences  towards  tbe  Rus- 
sian government  nntil  punishment  and  re- 
dress were  inevitable.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  Khan  or  in  his  acts 
to  call  for  forbearance,  and  he  has  been 
treated  accordingly.  He  is  now  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Russian  vassal.  His  posi- 
tion as  an  hereditary  ruler  gives  him  a  cer- 
tain utility  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment;  therefore,  instead  of  being  removed 
be  is  permitted,  while  acknowledging  him- 
self '  the  obedient  servant  of  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,'  to  remain  at  Khiva  with 
only  the  semblance  of  power.  lie  renoun- 
ces his  sovereign  rights  of  making  war  and 
peace,  and  is  not  allowed  even  to  regulate 
his  commercial  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bours; and  the  most  populous  and  fertile 
portion  of  the  Khanate  has  been  aunexed 
to  Russia,  to  bo  forthwith  _trausfcrrcd  to 
Bokhara. 

Tliis  treaty,  although  a  partial  departure 
from  the  diplomatic  declaration  made  by 
Russia  on  entering  upon  the  Khivan  cam- 
paign, will  undoubtedly  confer  immense  ben- 
efits upon  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Russian  protectorate  in  that 
country  ;  but  commercial  rather  than  politi- 
cal objects  are  believed  to  bo  the  actuating 
motives  of  the  Central  Asiatic  policy  of 
Russia.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  a  spirit  cf 
exclusivcness  should  characterize  it,  but  it  is 
proper  to  take  into  consideration  the  narrow 
and  unenlightened  views  of  her  mannfactn- 
rers  who  have  long  looked  forward  to  ob- 
taining a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Central 
Asia.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Central  Asia  is  capable  of  greatly  increasing 
its  production  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  Russia 
is  much  in  need,  and  that  she  is  thus  actua- 
ted by  a  powerful  economical  motive  for  ex- 
tending her  influence  in  that  direction,  and 
for  availing  herself  of  any  fair  opportunity, 
even  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  territory. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty-five  millions,  two-thirds  of 
the  Russian  people  -  arc  clothed  chiefly  in 
cotton,  sheep-skins  being  of  course  used  in 
winter  as  an  outer  covering. 

The  acquisition  by  Russia  under  the  re- 
cent treaty  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  great 
river  of  Central  Asia,  is  of  more  serious  im- 
portance than  any  accession  of  territory 
could  be  in  that  part  of  the  world.  '  Rus- 
sian steamers  and  other  ships  will,'  in  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  '  enjoy  the  right  of 
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free  navi£;atioa  of  the  river'  (Oxob),  'and 
the  e^d  right  will  belong  exclnsivelj-  to  tlie 
said  ships.'  Ehivese  vessels,  therefore,  will 
in  future  only  be  able  to  navigate  the  Oxus 
by  permission  of  the  Russian  anthorities. 
Although  by  a  recent  treaty  with  Bokhara, 
Bokharcse  vessels,  whether  belonging  to  the 
goyemmcnt  or  private  owners,  are  admitted 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  Russian 
merchantshave  the  right  to  construct  harbours 
on  its  banks,  and  the  government  of  Bokhara 
is  made  responsible  for  their  security.  There 
is  nothing  now  to  prevent  Russian  gunboats 
from  ascending  the  Oxus  up  to  the  Affghan 
frontier — an  event  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  exploring  expedition  ordered  for  the 
present  year. 

The  importance  of  Ehiva  in  reference  to 
anj  possible  aggression  of  Russia  upon  In- 
dia has  probably  been  exaggerated.  An  ad- 
vance from  Khiva  would  necesaitale  the 
passage  of  the  tremendous  defiles  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  before  the  forces  of  Russia 
could  debouche  into  the  plains  of  India; 
and  these  passes,  held  as  they  certainly  would 
he  by  British  troops,  form  a  barrier  which  a 
Russian  force  ought  to  find  insurmountable. 
From  Bokhara  and  Khokand  there  are  roads 
through  Cahul  and  Khaagar,  but  the  first  if 
taken  would  require  the  passage  of  the  Kbi- 
bar,  anil  the  other  the  Bolau  Pass.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Ehihur  Pass  have  been 
practically  experienced  by  our  own  troops, 
and  they  would  be  too  great  for  any  army 
that  had  not  first  secured  the  neutrality  or 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  mountain 
tribes.  The  Bolan  Pass  is  well  known  to 
Affghan  and  Indian  merchants,  but  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army  with  its  impedimenta 
through  its  deep  defiles  is  unlikely  ever  to 
be  attempted  in  the  face  of  enemies  pre- 
pared to  oppose  every  step  of  its  progress. 

There  is  another  quarter,  however,  from 
which  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  might  be 
attempted,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves, 
and  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  presen- 
ting a  base  of  operations  where  hostile  pre- 
parations could  be  matured  with  comparative 
secrecy.  The  harbour  of  Aslmrada,  to  which 
reference  has  before  been  made,  is  most  ad- 
trantageously  situated  on  the  Caspian  for  the 
organization  of  an  army  of  invasion.  To 
the  east,  and  almost  parallel  with  Astarabad, 
are  mountain  passes,  practicable  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  presenting  no  difficulties,  with  no 
forroidable  mountain  tribes  for  their  defen- 
ders, and  leading  direct  to  the  table-lands  of 
Persia.  A  force  collected  at  Aahurada 
might  easily  occupy  Astarabad,  and  then 
march  eastward  on  Herat.  From  Herat  to 
Kurachi  there  are  roads  both  by  Candahai- 
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and  by  eastern  Bel oocbtstan  which  would  be 
available.  The  distance  from  the  Caspian 
to  Poshin  in  the  Kej  valley,  within  400  miles 
of  Kurachi,  exceeds  2,000  miles,  and  por- 
tions of  desert  would  have  to  be  traversed, 
but  mountain  defiles  and  mountain  warfare 
would  be  avoided.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary considerations  which  suggest  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Affghan 
government  and  people  are  even  more  appli- 
cable to  Persia,  which  in  any  attempt  to  in- 
vade India  through  her  territory  would  be  a 
most  valuable  ally,  if  prepared  to  place  her 
whole  force  at  the  disposition  of  a  British 
general.  The  conquest  of  India  by  Russia 
would  imply  the  annexation  of  Persia,  and 
the  obliteration  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  East  from  the  map  of  the 

It  was  natural  and  becoming  that  no  refer- 
ence should  have  been  made  by  the  public 
press  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Sliah  to 
the  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  with 
Persia  in  1857.  Tliis  briei  interruption  of 
the  friendly  relations  which  had  nitberlo 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  was 
caused  by  the  attitude  which  Per^a  had  in- 
cautiously assumed  with  respect  to  Herat 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  in  1854. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Russia,  previous- 
ly to  her  aggression  upon  Turkey  in  1853, 
had  solicited  Persia  to  join  her  iuher  designs 
upon  that  country.  Russia  proposed  that 
Persia  should  invade  the  Turkish  territory 
contiguous  to  her  own,  and  undertook  to 
guarantee,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  all 
the  conquests  which  she  might  make.  The 
Persian  Grand  Vizier  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
posed to  the  goverumeutfl  of  France  and 
England  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  war, 
as  Persia  might  possibly  thus  succeed  in 
wresting  from  Russia  her  long-lost  territories 
in  the  Caucasus.  The  Sbab  at  first  assented 
to  this  policy,  but  subsequently  changed  his 
mind.  However,  the  allies,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  effectually  protect  Persia  if  she 
went  to  war  with  Russia,  recommended  her 
to  remain  neutral.  Koon  after  the  war  com- 
menced and  the  state  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimea  became  known  to  Persia,  her 
government,  thinking  that  England  bad  al- 
ready enough  upon  her  hands,  conceived  the 
design  of  securing  Herat,  which  it  had  long 
desired  to  possess.  ITie  Shah  accordingly 
ordered  his  troops  to  march  upon  that  place, 
and  take  possession  of  the  fortress.  ].)ipIo- 
mattc  relations  between  England  and  Perua 
were  immediately  broken  off  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  British  minister  from  Tehran. 
The  aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia  was 
quite  unjustifiable,  for  tbo  govcrmnent  of 
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that  country  had  in  Jannary,  1853,  coDclud- 
ed  a  treaty  with  the  British  minister,  stipu- 
lating newer  to  attempt  to  occupy  Herat, 
unleas  troops  from  Catul,  or  Kandahar,  or 
any  foreign  country,  sliould  first  invade  that 
piiacipality.j' 

A  proclamation  was  forthwith  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  de- 
claring war  against  Persia,  and.  stating  the 
reasons  for  that  measure.  A  force  was  im- 
mediately assembled  for  an  expedition  into 
that  country,  having  the  port  of  Bushire  in 
the  Persinn  Gulf  for  its  base  of  operations. 
The  command  was  taken  by  Lieutenaot-Gcn- 
eml  Ontram,  who  had  under  him  four  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  two  European  regi- 
ments, three  regiraentsof  native  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  guns.  A  prompt  advance  was  made 
from  Bushire  by  this  little  army,  which 
marched  forty-six  milea  in  forty-one  hours, 
but  at  its  approach  a  Persian  force  of  8,d00 
men  retired,  hastily  abandoning  its  entrench- 
meofa.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Persians, 
who  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  were  attack- 
ed by  the  BritisB  force  and  completely  rout- 
ed, leaving  700  men  dead  on  the  field. 

The  scene  then  changed  to  a  combined 
naval  and  military  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Mobamra,  which  was  taken  with  little  loss. 
A  fiotilla  was  soon  afterwards  despatched  up 
the  Knroon  river  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Persians,  the  town  of  Ahivaz  was  taken,  but 
the  Persian  army  being  in  full  retreat  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  Mobamra.  By  this  time 
the  Persian  government  had  become  con- 
vinced of  its  mistake,  and  overtures  for  peace 
were  made,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857. 
By  this  treaty  Persia  bound  herself  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Herat,  and  to  abandon 
all  her  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  that 
place.  Although  tho  small  Persian  force, 
which  was  thus  brought  into  collision  with 
British  troops,  succumbed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  superior  prowess  and  discipline,  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  army 
of  Persia  is  not  possessed  of  some  high  mili- 
tary qualities.  A  very  obstinate  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Persians  and  Russians  in 
August,  1827,  at  Adbaran.  The  Persians 
fought  most  gallantly  ;  and,  although  defeat- 
ed, they  inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  on  their 
opponents.  Two  Persian  battalions  charged 
two  battalions  of  the  Russian  guard  and  were 
completely  victorious  in  the  encounter.  In 
this  battle  1,200  Russians  were  killed,  and 
Krasowsky,  the  general  commanding,  was 
severely  wounded.* 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Persia  may  never  again  give 
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that  of  England  cause  for  hostile  proceedings 
against  her,  but  that  they  will  proceed  hand 
in  hand  in  the  march  of  Asiatic  improre- 
ment,  and  in  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  great  countries  commit- 
ted to  their  charge. 

Diplomatic  intercourse  between  Persia  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  carried  on  at  times 
through  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  others  by 
the  India  OiSce.  It  was  proposed  by  Lord 
MalmesbniTi  in  1858,  to  Lord  Stanley  to 
place  the  Persian  mission,  which  had  heec 
previously  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  again  under  the  India  Office, 
and  in  this  arrangement  Lord  Stanley  con- 
earred.  In  1859  Lord  Russell  proposed  to 
place  it  again  under  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  assented,  and  thus  it  remains. 
But  it  seems  obvious  that  any  diplomatic 
questions  which  might  arise  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  better  understood,  and 
more  satisfactorily  settled,  by  ministers  of 
large  Asiatic  rather  than  European  eiperi- 
ence,  and  they  should  therefore  be  nommat- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  rather 
than  by  the  British  minister  for  Foreign  af- 
fairs. The  practice  of  making  espensire 
presents  to  the  court  of  Tehran  was  aban- 
doned in  1660,  and  it  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  then  minister  at  that 
court  A  similar  custom  had  previously 
been  abandoned  in  Turkey,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan, and  it  has  been  found  that  neither  the 
dignity  nor  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  finances  of  Persia  demand  a  few  re- 
marks. Extensive  as  the  Shah's  dominions 
are,  his  revenue  is  probably  less  than  that  of 
the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  a  country  of  such  limited  availa- 
ble resources  should  be  able  to  maintain  even 
the  semblance  of  royalty.  Persia  has  not 
yet  acquired  any  standing  in  the  money 
markets  of  Europe,  and  the  pnblic  expendi- 
ture during  the  last  Shah's  reign  is  under- 
stood to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  revenue. 
llis  present  majesty  is  stud  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  looking  closely  into  the  public  accounts, 
and  is  quite  as  conversant  with  official  details 
as  any  of  his  ministers. 

The  land  revenue  is  the  chief  resonrce  of 
the  Persian  government,  and  the  impost  is, 
as  in  India,  essentially  a  tax  varying  with  the 
productiveness  of  the  hind,  if  no  fixed  settle- 
ment has  been  made. 

The  following  letter  addreiised  bv  &  Pe> 
sian  nobleman  to  the  British  minister  at 
Tehran,  some  years  ago,  exposes  the  chief 
defects  of  Persian  administration : — 
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tTOj  natural  advantage,  a  fine  climate,  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  an  acti?e  and  intelligent  population, 
why  has  Persia  not  only  stood  Btill,  but  even 
declined,  wliile  other  nations  are  fast  increasing 
in  power  and  resources?  I  will  not  quote  In- 
dia, with  its  immense  army,  its  enormous  com- 
merce, its  railways,  its  telegraphs.  Turkey, 
however,  is  a  fair  parallel  with  Pertiia,  from  the 
similarity  of  manners,  religion,  and  race.  A 
few  years  ago  they  wore  both  in  the  eamo  con- 
dition ;  but  at  this  moment  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  countries  as  there  is 
between  Turkey  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  the  decay 
risible  in  Persia,  and  that  reason  can  only  be 
found  in  bad  government — bad  government  in 
dril  affairs,  and  bad  government  in  the  affairs 
of  the  army. 

'  A  national  reform  is  a  work  of  time  and  gra- 
dual amelioration ;  but  there  are  some  flagrant 
(buses,  the  immediate  correction  of  which  would 
he  a  boon  to  the  people,  and  greatly  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  government. 

"The  sources  of  vexation  and  oppression 
nhich  touch  most  nearly  the  population  at  large, 
particularly  the  peasant  class,  are,  perhaps,  the 
raobessil  (tox-coUector)  and  seoarsit  (proviiiions 
levied  from  the  people  gratuitously).  Almost 
ecery  transaction  of  the  government  is  performed 
through  a  mohessil,  and  every  mohessil  is  a  ty- 
rant, an  oppressor — in  general  a  thorough  vuf- 
lian.  The  KEiah  sends  his  mohessil  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  the  latter  Uiereupon 
despatcheahismohcssil  to  the  governor  of  towns 
and  districts,  and  then  finally  to  each  scpamte 
vil}age.  It  is  here  at  its  lowest  stage  that  the 
system  works  so  grievously.  The  mohessil 
makes  himseir  lord  and  matiter  al  the  village, 
and  every  one  boivs  down  to  his  caprices.  It  is 
true  that  the  Persian  peasant  pays  his  taxes 
with  hesitation,  and  that  compulsion  is  often 
oecessaiT  to  enforce  payment.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of'^this  rcluctancef  He  fears  if  he  did 
not  counterfeit  poverty  and  inability  to  meet 
the  demands  made  on  hijn,'he  would  be  thought 
rich  and  become  a  mark  for  extortion.  Let  him 
but  feel  secure  from  arbitrary  exactions,  and  it 
will  he  his  interest  to  pay  bis  taxes  without 
delay.' 

To  llicse  facts  we  are  enabled  to  add,  on 
the  best  autliority,  that  relief  during  the  re- 
cent famine  had  to  be  bestowed  in  bread  or 
rice ;  for  if  money  was  given,  the  fartners  of 
tlie  revenue  and  tax-col  lectors  immediately 
came  down  upon  tlie  poor  starving  peasantry 
and  insisted  upon  having  it  to  the  last  far- 
tliing. 

There  are  no  banks  in  Persia,  and  there- 
fore DO  rcgulameans  of  transmitting  money 
from  place  to  place.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly felt  from  the  condition  of  the  coinage. 
There  are  two  gold  pieces,  the  toman  (value 
es.  4d.),  and  half  toman,  but  they  are  little 
nsed.  The  money  in  eirculation  consists  of 
the  kiran  (lOd.),  and  the  quarter  tiran,  both 
of  which  are  silver;  but  the  Persian  who 
can  eave  a  few  kirans  hoards  and  buries  them 
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in  the  ground,  Tlie  country  is  thus  depriv- 
ed of  a  large  amount  of  capital  whico,  if 
confidence  existed,  might  give  life  and 
energy  to  commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  was  to  be 
bauded  over  to  Baron  Reut«r  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1674.  As  hitherto  managed,  there 
bos  been  a  total  absence  of  system  in  this 
department.  The  impression  M?ems  to  pre- 
vail that  the  revenue  obtained  from  cnstom 
duties  has  little  more  than  covered  the  cost 
of  its  collection,  and  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  Berioui^ly  afi'ected  by 
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carried  on,  by  means  of  bribery,  in  every 
part  of  the  Shah's  doroiuions. 

The  opposition  of  the  Mollahs  of  Persia, 
fearing  the  decay  of  their  influence  from 
European  reforms,  is  to  be  expected ;  but 
we  believe  the  infincnce  of  the  priesthood, 
who  are  understood  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  Baron  Renter  and  his  plans,  has  been  for 
some  years  on  the  decline.  The  recent 
European  experience  of  the  Shah  will  proba- 
bly tend  to  make  him  more  indepeudeot  of 
their  opinion.  On  this  subject  the  remarks 
of  the  British  Consul  General  are  well  worthy 
of  attention : — 

'All  Persians,' he  says,  'concerned  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  country,  have  to  struggle 
continually  against  the  opposition  of  a  bigoted, 
interested,  and  powerful  faction.  Whether  it 
bo  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  impor- 
tation of  grain,  the  introduction  of  European 
capital  for  local  improvements,  it  is  sure  to 
meet  with  the  organized  opposition  of  a  certain 
class,  supportfld  generally  by  the  priesthood, 
who  foresee  that  the  contemplated  measures 
will  curtail  indirectly  their  peculations  for  the 

'The  prospects  of  the  country  necm  at  pre- 
sent more  hopeful.  The  chiefs  of  the  present 
administration,  warned  by  the  teniblo  mortality 
which  followed  three  consecutive  years  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  have  at  Itnglh  turned 
their  attention  towards  improving  the  means  ol 
communication  between  different  provinces  ot 
the  kingdom,  and  providing  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water ;  casting  aside  the  timid  and 
jealous  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  charac- 
terised every  measure  emanating  fi'am  the  Per- 
cinn  court,  they  have  accepted  the  assistance  of 
European  capitalists,  and  consented  that  their 
country  shall  be  saved  by  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers.'. 

The  fiist  introdnctioa  of  new  ideas  into 
an  Asiatic  State  is  always  pregnant  cither 
with  good  or  with  evil.  The  nation  may  by 
its  arrogance  and  conceit  render  all  efforts 
for  its  improvement  vain  ;  but  the  wiUiog 
reception  of  European  axioms,  and  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
men,  may  give  such  an  impulse  _to  the  social. 
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worth  presen'itip;  in  the  old  cWiliiation,  with 
all  that  in  elevating  in  the  new.  Persia  has 
hitherto  been  shut  ont,  by  its  geographical 
position,  from  much  intercourse  with  Europe, 
but  the  form  of  AfahometaDism  prevailing 
there  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  es- 
sentially flexible ;  the  task  of  the  reformer 
will  therefore  be  more  easy  than  in  coun- 
tries where  the  ignorance  or  fanaticism  of 
the  people  is  but  too  ready  t-o  oppose  the 
policy  of  any  government  more  advanced 
and  enlightened  than  themselves. 

To  raise  Persia  even  to  the  level  of  Tur- 
key must,  we  fear,  be  a  work  of  time.  But  one 
lesson  the  Shah  must  assuredly  have  learnt 
from  his  visit  to  Europe.  lie  cannot  fail  to 
have  discovered  that  nations  arc  prosperous, 
respected,  and  strong  in  proportion  only  as 
they  are  self-reliant,  energetic,  and  well 
governed.     If  Persia  aspires  to  emulate  the 

firogress  of  Europe,  her  sovereign  can  now  at 
east  put  her  in  the  way.  If  the  duties  of 
government  arc  honestly  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged, the  pursuits  of  peace  will  be  under- 
taken with  confidence  and  hope.  There  is 
no  other  magic  but  industry  by  which  a 
people  can  be  ren<1ered  opulent  and  great. 
This  is  the  true  talisinan  which  will  reveal 
to  the  Persians  the  hiUden  treasures  of  their 
country. 


Abt,  IV. — Provision  for  Public    Worship 
in  Large   Towns. 

(1.)  Tke  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Report.  1851. 

(^l.)\The  Report  of  tlie  Lords  Commis- 
sioners on  Spiritual  Instruction  and 
Worship  in  the  Metropolis  and  the 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Districts. 
1851. 

(3.)  Statistical  Supplements  of  the  '  Non- 
conformist '  Netcspaper  oa  the  Provi- 
sion for  Public  Worship  in  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales, 
October  lOth,  November  6th,  and  De- 
cember 4(A,  1872;  January  %th  and 
December  11th,  1873. 

It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  year  1851  began  a  new  era  in  the 
ecclesiastical  bistory  of  this  country.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Major  Graham,  the  then 
Registrar-General,  ller  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, of  whieU  Lord  John  Russell  was  the 
bead,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  induced 


Parliament  to  agree  that  Returns  of  Pftblic 
Religions  Worship  in  England  and  Wales 
should  be  added  to  the  customary  statistics 
at  the  Decennial  Census  of  the  population  in 
1851.  The  task  of  arranging  these  elabo- 
rate returns  was  entmstea  to  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  report 
and  copious  tabular  statements  were  publish- 
ed early  in  1854.  The  results  thus  given 
to  the  world  created  a  profound  impression. 
For  the  first  time  was  revealed,  io  an  au- 
thentic form,  and  on  official  authority,  the 
actual  provision  made  in  England  and  Wales 
for  public  worship  by  all  denominations,  the 
extent  of  religious  destitution,  and  the  mar- 
vellous grosvth  and  extent  of  Nonconformity. 
As  having  a  bearing  upon  subsequent  state- 
ments, it  may  be  expedient  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  our  readers  by  stating  in  a  few 
words  the  broad  deductions  from  the  Re- 
ligious Census  of  1851.  It  was  then  shewn 
that  the  total  provision  made  for  public 
worship  was  equal  to  the  wants  of  49  per 
cent,  of  the  community  ;  that  about  five  and 
a  quarter  milUons  who  might  have  attended 
public  worship  on  the  Census  Sunday  did 
not  do  so ;  that  of  the  actual  sittings,  the 
Established  Church  provided  52-1  per  cent., 
and  all  other  religious  bodies  together  4(-9 
per  cent. ;  that  the  nnmber  of  worshippers 
m  the  Church  of  England  places  of  worship 
on  Census  Sunday  was  51 '9  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  in  chapels  48'1  per  cent. ;  but 
that  at  the  most  numerously  attended  ser- 
vice the  proportions  were  46'7  and  53-3  per 
cent,  respectively.  Tiiesc  returns,  which 
pointed  to  such  startling  and  unexpected 
conclusions,  were  for  many  months  the  sub- 
ject of  exciting  controversy.  Zealous  cham- 
pions of  the  Anglican  Ciiurch  refused  to 
accept  them  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  relative 
proportions  and  usefulness  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  outside  denominations.  They 
invented  all  kinds  of  reeondilo  theories  to 
explain  away  the  significance  of  the  Btatis- 
lies,  and  several  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  openly  pronounced  them  to  be  of  no 
value.  These  strenuous  efforts  to  decry  Mr. 
Mann's  deductions  were  onlv  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  utmost  ingenuity  of  partisans 
could  not  remove  the  popular  conviction 
that  Church  and  Dissent  provided  for  the 
spiritoal  needs  of  the  population  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  and  that  about  one-third 
of  the  community  neglected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  either.  We  may  further  remark  in 
passing  that  the  Census  of  Religious 
Worstip  for  1851  was  the  indirect  means 
of  promoting  a  i-eligious  revival  of  a  very 
wholesome  and  abiding  character.  Earnest 
Christian  men  were  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tions it  made  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  onr 
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large  town  populations,  and  still  more  at  the 
eridence  tliua  aflbrded  of  tbe  neglect  of  re- 
ligious ordinancea  by  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes— tbe  moat  numerous  section 
of  the  community.  Both  in  the  Church  of 
Eogland  and  outside  its  pale  not  only  was 
tbere  increased  activity  ia  tbe  multiplication 
of  places  of  worship,  but  in  creating  and 
setting  in  action  such  irregular  missionary 
agencies  as  were  adapted  to  reach  the  nume- 
rous cla^a  of  absenters  from  pohlic  worship, 
and  overcome  their  alienation  from  Christian 
institntiooa.  The  sense  of  responsibility  in 
tbe  matter  became  so  general,  that  id  Ibe 
spring  of  1858  the  House  of  Lords  appoint- 
ed a  Select  Committee 'to  inquire  into  the 
deficiency  of  means  of  spiritual  instrnction 
and  places  of  divine  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  other  populous  districts  of  Eng- 
gland  and  "Wales,  especially  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts ;  and  to  con- 
uder  tbe  fittest  means  of  meeting  tbe  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,'  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  eight  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  were  appointed  membei-s,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  The  startling  facts  of  the  Re- 
ii^ouB  Census,  which  bad  been  before  the 
country  only  four  years,  were  completely 
ignored,  except  in  so  far  as  they  afforded  a 
general  basis  for  the  inquiry  ;  and  at  one  of 
the  earliest  sittings  of  the  committee  it  was 
decided,  with  a  perversity  that  borders  on 
the  ludicrous,  to  limit  the  investigation  to 
the  Church  of  Kngland  I  Save  a  casual 
reference  to  'all  the  denominations'  at  tbe 
onUet  of  the  report,  it  contained  no  indica- 
tioDB  that  there  are  Dissenters  in  existence. 
The  evidence  was  given  by  clei^yraen  alone ; 
no  NoBconformist— not  even  the  serviceable 
'Mr.  Toolmin  Smith' — was  examined;  and 
all  the  estimates  and  conclusions  ivcre  based 
on  tbe  theory  that  there  was  but  one  Church 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  all  spiritual 
provision  outside  of  it  went  for  nothing, 
albeit  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  member  of 
this  notable  committee.  More  clergj',  with 
more  adequate  clerical  incomes,  more  en- 
dowments, a  better  distribution  of  Church 
property,  and  '  increased  facilities  for  provid- 
uig  churches' — this  was  the  burden  of  their 
lordships'  report,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  innocent  of  practical  results.  The  in- 
qniry  and  its  coDcItisions  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  better  than  a  sorry  burlesque.  The 
report,  however,  contains  one  redeeming 
sentence : — '  We  are  not  prepared,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  to  recommend  any  application 
for  a  grant  of  public  money.' 

We  recall  an  incident  which,  for  the 
credit  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
tannot  too  soon  be  forgotten,  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  gross  nnfaimess  wbich<is  en- 


gendered by  monopoly.  It  was  a  sure  omen 
that  tbe  Religious  Census  of  1861— the  first 
of  its  kind,  and  proline  of  good  to  all  reli- 
gious bodies — wa.*i,  so  far  as  bishops  and 
peers  were  concerned,  to  be  the  last  When 
in  1860  it  became  necessary  to  arrange  for 
another  census,  the  Episcopal  Bench  reso- 
lutely declined  to  support  any  proposal  for 
ascertaining  the  provision  made  for  public 
worship;  and  Lord  I'almcrston's  Govern- 
ment weakly  lent  themselves  to  tho  dis- 
creditable scheme  of  a  census  of  religious 
profession.  '  Discreditable '  may  seem  a 
strong  word  for  describing  a  process  carried 
out  with  general  concurrence  in  other  free 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Why,  then,  did  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  accept- 
ed by  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  and  the 
Government,  arouse  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
opposition  throughout  the  country  f  Sim- 
ply because  its  main  object  was  political  and 
not  statistical.  It  would  bave  answered 
none  of  those  really  useful  purposes  which 
were  subserved  by  the  census  of  18C1,  and 
which  would  bave  been  of  increasing  value 
as  an  external  test  of  religious  progress 
during  the  decade,  if  it  had  been  repeated 
with  proper  safeguards  in  1801,  It  was  not 
then  denied,  nor  should  we  now  question, 
that  an  ecclesiastical  plcibiscituro,  nowever 
deceptive,  would  be  highly  favourable  to  a 
church  which  enjoys  all  the  prestige  of 
State  support  and  favour,  which  wields  para- 
mount social  influence,  and  on  the  side  of 
which  is  arrayed  the  entire  squirearchy  of 
the  kingdom.  This  seemingly  innocent 
statistjcfd  proposal  was,  in  reality,  an  insidi- 
ous attempt  to  wrest  a  popular  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  State  Church,  though  only  a 
few  years  before  it  bad  been  ascertained 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  held 
aloof  from  all  religious  bodies.  The  in- 
stincts of  Dissenters  discerned  the  artifice, 
and  their  resoiute  opposition  frustrated  it. 
Sir  George  Lewis  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Baines  and  his  'twenty  legions'  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  scheme  of  a  census 
of  reli^ous  profession  was  dropped.  The 
authorities  of  the  Church,  aided  by  Lord 
Pftlmerston's  Government,  failed  in  their 
Napoleonic  device,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  defeat  a  repetition  of  the  census 
of  religious  worship  as  desired  by  Noncon- 
formists. 

The  sharp  conflict  of  1660  settled  this 
controversy  once  for  all — at  all  events,  till 
there  is  no  longer  a  dominant  church  which 
is  necessarily  jealous  of  any  movement,  how- 
ever  harmless  or  beneficial,  which  may  tend 
to  weaken  ita  exclusive  claims,  <  If  you  will 
not  allow  a  religious  census  on  onr  basis, 
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yoQ  Bhalt  not  have  one  on  youn>,'  b  the  de- 
cision of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  When  1870 
came  roiiiid,  a  fi't'blc  attempt  was  made  by 
Mr.  liruce,  tlie  then  Home  Secretary,  to  de- 
me  EoiTic  means  of  overcoming  objections 
on  cither  side,  and  a  proposal  wae  made  for 
an  ecclesiastical  census  by  both  methods. 
But  this  well-meaning  suggestion  was  not 
accepted,  and,  indeed,  deserved  to  fail. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  distinctly  express 
our  conviction  that,  in  the  preseot  drcum- 
stanccs  of  this  country,  a  census  of  reli- 
gioos  profession  would  be  '  a  mockery,  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  snare,'  and  that  it  would  be 
wrested  by  social  influence  and  a  State-cre- 
ated ecclesiastical  machinery  to  decide — and 
on  an  utterly  false  basis — a  question  which 
should  be  settled  in  the  polling-booth  and 
in  Parliament.  With  the  Nonconformist 
we  believe  that  such  an  inquiry  into  reli- 
gious opinion,  which  the  Government  has 
no  right  to  make,  would,  if  again  proposed, 
be  as  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  as  in  1860.  Nor  by 
.  them  alone ;  for  we  are  loth  to  think  that 
sincere  Ghnrcbmcn  would  care  to  accept  the 
temporary  aid  of  the  non-chureh-goin^  pop- 
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lishment which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 

they  repudiate.  To  try  the  two  plans  in 
combination  would  only  make  '  confusion 
worse  confounded,'  and  we  are  glad  it  was 
not  attempted.  It  may  suffice  to  add  that 
the  one  has  been  tried,  and  if  not  a  perfect 
apparatus,  it  has  been  productive  of  benofi- 
ciM  results ;  but  it  was  too  faithful  a  record 
to  suit  the  views  of  our  anthoritles  in 
Church  and  State.  The  other  is  simply  an 
ingenious  device  for  evolving  partisan  con- 
cIubIods,  and  would  be  utterly  useless  for 
statistical  or  religious  purposes. 

Happily,  the  census  of  public  worship 
taken  in  1851  cannot  be  effaced.  Though 
nor  statesmen  and  prelates  may  unite  to 
prevent  it  from  being  tested  by  subsequent 
inquiry,  Mr.  Mann's  able  report  and  analy- 
sis arc  a  true  and  conspicuous  landmark  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  and 
form  a  solid  basis  on  wbicB  oUiers  may 
build.  In  the  hope  of  doing  something  to 
frustrate  the  manifest  intention  of  the  veto 
put  by  the  Government  and  Parliament 
upon  the  demand  for  further  information  as 
to  the  religious  resources  of  the  country, 
the  NottconformUt  decided  to  secure  by 
private  enterorise  some  portion  of  the  statis- 
tics which  the  authorities  in  Obnrch  and 
State  had  peremptorily  refused.  The  first 
instalment  of  tables  was  published  in  a  spe- 
cial supplement  of  that  paper  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1B65,  and  embraced  the  thir^- 
ux  parishes  of  the  metropolis.    It  is  not 


necessary  to  detail  the  results  of  that  inqai- 
ry,  especially  as  they  were  fully  analyzed  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1866.*  AVe 
may,  however,  state  the  broad  conclusions 
— which  showed  that  for  a  population  of 
£,016,494  there  were  at  tbat  date  1,316 
places  of  worship,  with  017,896  sittings, 
being  adequate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  30-4 
per  cent,  of  theinhabitantsof  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  exclusive  of  the  provision  made  by 
preaching  rooms,  city  mission  stations,  thea- 
tres, puolic  halls,  &c.  In  the  fourteen 
years  from  1861  to  1886,  219  places  of 
worship,  with  accommodation  for  219,346 
persons,  were  erected — an  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  population,  of  only  2  per  cent. 
Of  the  entire  sittings  the  Established  Church 
supplied  57  per  cent,  and  all  other  religions 
bodies  43  percent.  Curiously  enough  the 
publication  of  thase  returns  excited  very  little 
public  attention.  Church  critics,  satisfied  per- 
haps with  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the 
Establishment  in  London,  unable  to  gainsay 
information  supplied  from  Episcopal  sources, 
and  standing  in  no  great  fear  at  that  period 
of  external  aasaults,  were  silent.  The 
method  pursued  in  obtaining  tbe  statistics 
was  not  impugned,  nor  their  general  accu- 
racy challenged  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  infor- 
mation was  regarded  as  a  useful  contribution 
to  ecclesiastical  knowledge. 

It  was  not  till  the  winter  of  1872  that  a 
further  attempt  wan  made  to  supply  the  lack 
of  precise  information  as  to  what  had  been 
done  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Between  October  23rd  of  that  year 
and  January  8tb,  1873,  the  Noncon/ormiat 
published,  in  four  special  supplements,  the  re- 
sults of  local  inquiries  into  the  provision  for 
public  worsbip'madein  the  eighty-four  lareeat 
cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  were  supplemented  last  December  by 
similar  statistici  relative  to  forty-one  addi- 
tional towns.  For  some  such  inquiry  there 
was  an  imperative  need,  on  political  as  well 
as  on  religious  grounds.  Tbe  results  of  the 
census  of  1861  had  begun  to  fade  from  re- 
collection ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  official  information  on  the  subiect, 
the  champions  of  the  Church  of  Eogl&nd 
were  active  in  enforcing  its  claims  as  a  '  na- 
tional church,'  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
growing  in  strength  and  numbers,  by  reason 
of  the  unprecedented  erection  of  new  places 
of  worship,  and  that  Nonconformity  was 
conspicuously  on  the  decline,  especially  in 


*  This  article,  with  the  whole  of  tbe  statistical 
tables  as  au  appendix,  were  sabsequentlv  pub- 
lished Id  a  pamphlet  form,  by  Messrs.  Uodder 
and  Stougrliton,  from  whom,  we  believe,  it  may 
BtlU  be  obtained.  _ 
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the  large  eentrea  of  population.  The  leading 
orgaDS  of  tlifi  prcBs,  which  have  generally  a 
bias  ill  favour  of  the  Establiehment,  fostered 
the  delusion,  and  the  impression  was  wide- 
spread that  the  statistics  of  1661  had  lost  all 
significance,  in  cansequence  of  the  prodi- 
gious expansion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
during  the  interval.  One  of  its  most  zealous 
Bopporters — Mr.  Kubhard,  now  one  of  the 
M.F.'s  for  the  City  of  London — presumed 
so  far  upon  the  absence  of  authentic  facta 
as  to  assert,  with  cool  effrontery,  that  '  in- 
stead of  Dissenters  having  a  majority,  they 
only  constitute  22  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion.' It  may  therefore  be  imagined  that 
the  appearance  of  the  successive  supple- 
ments of  the  Nonconfvrmiit,  disclosing  a 
state  of  things  so  entirely  different,  and  the 
publication  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
light,  eicited  everywhere  the  ire  and  de- 
nunciations of  ardent  Church  defenders. 
This  second  laborious  effort  to  obt^u  re- 
turns, which  the  Government  had  persistent- 
ly refused,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant clamoar  and  abuse  from  the  Church 
journals,  the  Guardian  excepted ;  and  the 
unwitting  compiler,  whose  work  in  1865 
had  been  so  provokingly  ignored,  now  found 
himself  obUged  to  buckle  on  his  armour 
afresh,  to  do  battle  single-handed  for  his 
statistics  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet,  and 
-with  the  innate  conscionsness  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  no  small  portion  of  his  assai- 
lants, he  had  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
and  fraudulent  enterprise.  To  a  candid 
mind  it  might  seem  a  little  hard  that  official 
retnma  relative  to  the  provision  for  public 
worship  having  been  persistently  refused,  an 
honest  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  should  have  been  assailed  with 
gross  abuse  and  the  reckless  imputation  of 
oishonourable  motives.  But  the  compiler 
of  the  statistics  might  have  found  some 
compensation  for  these  attacks  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
facts  he  bad  laid  before  tho  public  were  to 
be  gauged  by  the  virulent  attacks  of  heated 
partisans.  The  bolt,  though  not  turned  di- 
rectly against  the  supremacy  of  the  so-called 
national  church,  must  have  reached  its 
mark,  judging  from  the  outcry  that  fol- 
lowed. Not  thanks,  bnt  studied  obloquy 
was  his  reward  for  supplying  the  Church  of 
England  with  long-desired  information  as 
to  her  present  provision  for  pnblic  worship 
in  our  large  towns,  and  her  comparative 
progress  since  1851.  If  jealousy  of  the 
greater  advance  of  Cissent  inspired  these 
senseless  attacks,  it  is  bnt  an  additional  il- 
lustration of  the  facility  with  which  those 
who  possess  exclusive  privil^a — ecclesias- 
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tica  in  particular — become  inspired  with 
morbid  antagonism  against  any  persons  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  challenge  their  claims. 
Reserving  for  subsequent  vindication  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  statistics  which 
provoked  this  storm,  we  now  proceed  to  in- 
dicate their  drift  and  meaning.  In  these 
recent  supplements  the  NoneonfoTmitt  has 
dealt  with  126  cities  and  borouivhs,  with  an 
aggregate  piopulation  of  6,54S,909,  in  which 
it  IS  almost  superfluous  to  flay  is  comprised 
(apart  from  the  metropohs)  the  elite  of  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  progressive  thought, 
and  active  liberalism  of  the  nation.  It  is  in 
these  great  centres  of  industrial  England  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  spiritual  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual life.  And  the  retnms  before  us 
amply  justify  this  conclusion.  For  this 
great  population  of  aii  and  a-half  millions, 
the  total  number  of  places  of  worship  pro- 
vided (includiog  mission  rooms)  is  6,690, 
with  3,010,778  sittings.  The  proportion  of 
sittings  to  the  population  is  therefore  about 
46  per  cent,  being  in  the  aggregate  12  per 
cent,  under  the  standard  of  sufficiency  (58  per 
cent.),  which  statisticians,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  accept  as  an  adequate 
provision.  How  unequally  this  religioua  ac- 
commodation ia  distributed  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table  and  expTanation, 
^ven  in  the  last  special  supplement  of  the 
Ifoneonformitt : — 

PBOPOBTION   of     SiTTlHQS     TO   POPCLATION. 

Prop,  of  Siltinj^. 

1st  group,  towns  over  100.000  .  .  36.6 
2nd  group,  towns  between  60,000 

and  100,000 8T.8 

8rd  group,  towns  between  20,000 

and  60,000 60.0 

4th  group,  towns  between  20,000 

and  60,000 64.6 

Gth  group,  towna  between  10,000 

and  20,000 05.8 

*  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  spiritusl 
destitution,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
means  of  public  worship,  is  largest  in  the  great- 
est centres  of  population.  Thus  the  towns 
with  more  than  1 00,000  population,  fall  abort 
of  the  accepted  standard  by  21'6,  while  towns 
with  between  10,000  and  20,000  inhabiUats, 
have  in  the  af^egate  T'S  per  cent  more  sittings 
than  they  need.  There  can  belittle  doubt  that 
as  a  rule  the  towns  under  10,000  population, 
and  rural  parishes,  will  he  found  to  be  even 
better  supplied  with  churches  and  chapels  than 
the  boroughs  under  review  in  these  supple- 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  is  a  question  of  great  interest, 
but,  for  a  basis  of  comparison,  we  are  un- 
happily obliged  to  go  back  to  1861,  inetead 
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of  being  able,  as  ought  tn  be  the  case,  to 
estimate  it  every  ten  years.  Omitting 
places  Eroui  which  no  returns  for  1851  are 
to  be  obtained — mid  they  arc  all  small 
places — it  appears  that  in  1 12  towns,  during 
the  intervening  twenty-two  years,  there  were 
erected  1,721  places  of  worship,  with  91fi,- 
686  sittings,  all  of  which  were  the  outcome 
of  religious  zeal,  insiidc  and  outside  the  Es- 
tabUshed  Church.  And  although,  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  accommodation  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  supply  of  places  of 
ivoi'ship  has  in  the  aggregate  been  8-1  per 
cent,  beyond  the  increase  of  the  population. 
At  this  rate  of  progress  there  can  be  no  fear 
that  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  town  popula- 
tions, so  far  as  they  arc  represented  by 
churches  and  chapels,  will  not  be  amply  met 
by  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  several 
Christian  denominations,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  statistics  necessa- 
rily take  no  account  of  a  variety  of  supplemen- 
tary religious  means,  in  the  shape  of  town 
misMons,  theatre  and  cott-age  services,  and 
Out-dooi'  preaching. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Nonconfor- 
mitt  had  at  this  point  stopped  short  in  its 
comparisons,  its  conclusions  would  have  been 
accepted  without  demur,  and  that  even  those 
who  ostentatiously  deride  the  voluntary 
principle  in  theory,  but  who  zealously  use  it 
in  practice,  would  have  seen  with  silent  sat- 
isfaction the  evidence  furnislted  of  this 
remarkable  expansion  of  religious  resources 
among  the  urban  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  But  so  long  ns  an  Established,  or 
No-callcd  '  national '  Church  exists  in  these 
realms,  exclusively  recognised  and  favoured 
by  the  State,  charged  solely  with  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
community,  and  to  a  large  extent  mdntained 
out  of  the  public  resources,  a  comparison  of 
its  work  with  that  of  the  Free  Churches,  so 
far  from  being  invidious,  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  involves  problems  of  great  mo- 
ment for  the  people  and  their  rcpreseutatives 
in  Parliament.  The  sum  total  of  these 
statistics,  as  between  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, is  illustrated  by  the  following  tA- 
ble: — 


p.  or    SlKlBca,   Pere«DUn 
Wontlp.    IS»*     of  Slttlntn 
Bnpplied. 
Established  Church    1,746  1,204,877      40 
Non-Established 

Churches   .     .      3.846  1,805,811      60 


Put  into  a  more  concise  form,  we  find 


that  in  these  cities  and  boroughs,  containing 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  six  mil- 
lions and  a-half,  the  Stale  Chnrch  supplies 
Two-fiiTHB,  and  the  Free  Churches  tbkbe- 
FiFTHa  of  the  religious  accommodation  pro- 
vided. We  refrain  for  the  moment  from 
insisting  on  the  grave  importance  of  this 
revelation,  if  founded  on  actual  facts. 

Indirectly,  this  deduction  is  supported  by 
the  returns  of  1851.  At  that  time,  in  the 
112  toffDS  referred  to,  the  Eiitablisbcd 
Church  was  behind  the  denominations  ont- 
side  of  it ;  the  relative  proportions  being 
43'7  to  56'3.  During  the  interval  the  coun- 
try has  heard  much  of  the  action  of  religious 
zeal  within  the  Church  of  England,  and 
every  liberal-minded  Dis.senter  most  have 
rejoiced  at  such  efibrts  to  cope  with  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  our  lat^e  towns  by 
the  same  in  strum  eataUty  as  they  themselves 
used.  So  little,  however,  was  generally 
known  of  the  work  of  the  Free  Churches 
that  unobservant  Churchmen,  oblivious  of 
past  experience,  rashly  proclaimed  that  while 
the  Establishment  was  '  lengthening  its  cords 
and  strengthening  its  stakes,'  Dissent  was 
palpably  on  the  decline.  At  length,  by  the 
publication  of  the  tables  of  the  Ifoneonform- 
iat,  the  real  truth  was  revealed.  The  Free 
Churches  in  the  towns  have  made  much 
greater  prc^itress  in  providing  the  means  of 
public  worship  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
relative  position  is  indicated  in  the  subjoiDed 
table  :— 

Relative  Propoktioh  or  SirriNas  pbb  Cent. 
i»  Ohb  Hundred  asd  Twblvb  Towns. 

1651.    is:»«,   wrcwir. 
sTnce  Kal. 
Established  Church     .     .  43-7     39-0      S6-4 
Non-Established  Churches  56-3    60-1      G8-2 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  in  1851 
the  Free  Churches  in  these  towns  provided 
12-9  per  cent,  more  of  sittings  than  the  State 
Church,  these  outside  denominations,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years— during  which  the 
Government  and  Parliament  have  refused 
to  furnish  the  requisite  data — now  supply 
20'2  per  cent,  mora  of  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  than  the  Church  which  is  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  responsibility  : — that 
is,  the  comparatively  poor  free  Churches, 
recruited  from  the  middle  and  poorer 
ctasEes,  have  completely  outstripped  the 
Church  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy, 
backed  by  State  endowments,  and  invested 
exclusively  with  official  prestige,  in  the  race 
for  supplying  thespirituid  wants  of  our  great 
centres  of  population. 

Bntis  thisportentoasaUegationtrael  Are 
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notthc  statistics  on  which  it  i&hasei  ex  parte, 
and  opea  to  grave  suspicioo,  having  rc;:rard 
to  the  quarter  from  which  tlicy  cnmuate  ! 
Sach  queries  deserve  careful  consi'lcration 
wij  a  candid  reply  ;  not,  indeed,  to  meet 
the  silly  abuse  of  heated  partisans  who 
have  declared  .the  information  supplied  by 
tin A'oncon/ormisl to iiAva  been  'fabricated' 
Bad  '  cooked,'  but  to  silence  the  reasonable 
doubts  of  unprejudiced  men.  The  question 
of  the  veracity  of  ihe  Notieonformist  statis- 
tics is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve 
full  consideration.  The  method  by  which 
ibey  were  ohtaiued  was  based  on  the  plan 
pnrsued  under  official  authority  in  1851.  As 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  compiler,  it  is  hard- 
ly a  question  of  confidence — for  as  the 
NonconformiH  remarks, '  If  we  were  bent  on 
laying  "  cooked  "  statistics  before  the  public, 
DO  course  could  be  more  fatuous  than  to 
marshal  them  in  fullest  det^,  so  that  in  ev- 
ery town  local  knowledge  and  hostile  criti- 
cism could  readily  detect  the  smallest  fraud 
or  eia^eratioD.'  It  might  be  ui^ed  that 
such  an  inquiry  is  beyond  the  scope  of  pri- 
T«t«  enterprise.  But  an  undertaking  of 
this  magnitude  becomes  comparatively  easy 
by  a  division  of  labour,  the  employment  of 
au  adequate  number  of  trustworthy  agents, 
and  the  liberal  assistance  of  sympathiziug 
friends.  A  reliable  enumerator  was  employ- 
ed in  each  of  the  12-5  towns  from  which  re- 
toras  were  obtained,  lie  was  instructed  to 
observe  the  strictest  impartiahty  in  compil- 
ing the  information,  and  in  respect  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England  to  err  if  at  all  on  the 
side  of  Kberality.  Of  course  in  the  services 
of  so  many  agents  tJiere  would  be  various  de- 
grees of  efficiency  for  the  work,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  error  wouid  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  number.  But  at  the  outset  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  the  tables  were  pub- 
lished in  ample  detail  in  order  that  they 
might  benefit  by  local  scrutiny  and  correc- 
tion— an  honest  avowal  which  surely  should 
have  prevented  the  imputation  of  wholesale 
disbonesty.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
the  Eatablished  Church — and  we  are  simply 
repeating  in  our  own  terms  the  explanations  of 
the  NoHconfonniU — waa  not  great.  Most  of 
the  required  information  as  to  churches  and 
their  sittings  waa  to  be  found  in  pubiished 
documents,  diocesan  calendars,  and  the  like. 
The  statistics  of  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship  were  less  accessible,  but  the  enume- 
rators, as  in  1851,  were  requested  to  put 
themselves  In  communication  with  the  cler- 
gy or  other  officials  of  every  denomination, 
and  to  supplement  and  rectify  the  returns 
by  personal  investigation.  Thns  every  pos- 
sible precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
inisare  accurate  returns,  and  the  enumerators 
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were  reminded  that  their  work  would  be  de- 
posed to  searching  criticism.  The  various 
schedules  were  iu  due  time  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  the  compiler  of  the  tables,  wliose 
corrections,  when  necessary,  were  e:cphuned 
in  many  notes,*  but  who,  we  are  assured, 
took  the  Church  statistics  as  supplied  by 
Church  authorities,  even  with  the  obvious 
exaggerations  occasionally  to  be  found;  The 
same  restraint  was  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  Nonconformist  return?,  which  were 
here  and  there  rectified,  but  only  in  the  way 
of  reduction. 

The  first  of  these  statistical  supplements 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  October,  1872, 
and  a  summary  of  its  conclusions  was  given 
in  the  Times  and  a  vast  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  That  they 
should  be  received  with  surprise  and  even 
incredulity  waa  natural  enough,  but  it  was 
not  creditable  to  the  good  faith  of  some  of 
the  partisan  Church  journals  that  the  statis- 
tics were  virulently  denounced  as  '  fabri- 
cated' before  they  could  possibly  have  been 
denounced.  Obviously  this  device  would 
not  suffice  lo  discredit  the  returns.  They 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  local  newspapers 
with  a  view  to  local  examination,  and  very 
properly  they  were  subjected  to  that  test. 
in  every  town  dealt  with  the  statistics  were 
overhauled.  The  ordeal  was  a  very  trying 
one.  The  facts  stated  consisted  of  an  infini- 
tude of  details  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
exhibiting,  as  it  were,  one  long  continuous 
line,  which  could  hardly  fwl  to  present  some 
vulnerable  points  of  attack.  Assailants  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  weak  point  of 
defence,  which  was  the  comparative  state- 
ment between  18.51  and  1872 — a  necessary 
and  important,  but  most  embarrassingfealure 
of  the  compiler's  plan,  for  it  made  him  vir- 
tually responsible  for  the  statistics  of  1851  ' 
as  well  as  those  of  1873.  Church  critics 
hardly  so  much  as  questioned  the  returns 
for  their  own  communion  which  the  enume- 
rators of  the  JfonconformitC  had  supplied, 
and  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  they 
were  based  on  their  own  official  records. 
But  they  triumphantly  pointed  to  churches 
indubitably  erected  since  1851,  and  asked 
whv  they  were  omitted  in  the  column  of 
'increaeedaccommodation'  since  that  period. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  they  were  not 
omitted,  and  the  discrepancy  may  be  cleared 
up  by  a  single  illustrative  case.  In  Sheffield 
there  were  uxteen  churches  in  existence  in 
1851,  but  twenty-three  Church  of  Enghind 


•  ThoM  elaborate  e^tplanatory  notes,  which 
embody  much  detailed  inforniatlon,  are  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  great  paint  taken  bj  the 
enumeraiora,  and  affori  alioog  primd/aeie  proof 
of  the  UiorouglinesB  of  their  iuquirlea. 
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'  places  of  worship '  returned — the  balance 
boiDg  district  prcacliing  rooms  u»ed  while 
seven  permanent  chnrehes  were  being  erect- 
ed, and  which  were  diluted  when  the 
churches  were  completed, 

'  Those  who  thought  it  their  interest  to  decry 
these  statistics,'  says  the  Nimeon/ormitt,  'in- 
stead of  making  such  .inquiry  as  would  have 
explained  the  apparent  discrepancy,  forthwith 
proceeded  to  denounce  ua  for  having  defrauded 
Sheffield  of  nine  churches,  though  they  have 
not  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  more 
churches  or  church  sittings  in  the  town  at  the 
present  time  than  are  stated  in  our  tahle — viz., 
twenty^eight.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  statistics  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Blackburn,  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  other  places,  though  it 
has  been  shown  in  repeated  instances  that  all 
the  new  churches  erected  since  1661  were  in- 
cluded in  our  enumerators'  returns  for  18TS. 
For  the  object  intended— vii.,  to  make  it  appear 
that  our  statistics  were  "  garbled,"  this  course 
was  exceedingly  well  adapted.  To  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  against  us  for  publishing  "  cooked  sta- 
tistics was  a  much  easier  task  than  to  investi- 
gate the  actual-returns.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  monthly  organ  of  the  Church  Defence  Insti- 
tution for  December  was  taken  up  with  these 
spedoHB  charges  founded  upon  the  comparativt 
Statement,  hardly  a  line  being  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challenging  the  returna  as  compiled  for 

This  Tindication  disposed  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  JVonccm- 
/omiitl  returns,  ana  we  leave  our  readers  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  adequate.  We 
now  briefly  advert  to  the  others.  The  re- 
doubtable Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  entered 
4he  field,  and  a  controversy  arose  between 
liim  and  the  compiler  Id  the  columns  of  the 
Timet,  seasoned  on  his  side  with  unworthy 
imputations.  This  astute  but  scurriloas  sta- 
tisticiaa  fiercely  complained  that  Liverpool 
had  been  defrauded  of  'thirty-six churches' 
in  the  statjstics  for  that  town;  to  which  it 
was  replied — (1)  that  the  Church  of  England 
got  credit  for  all  that  it  claimed  for  itself  in 
,fte  Liverpool  Lireetory,  and  (2)  that  the 
omitted  places  were  mostly  mission  rooms, 
of  which,  as  stated  in  the  original  table,  no 
acconnt  was  taken,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  rest  being  the  chapels  of  pri- 
.Bons,  workhouses,  asylums,  ice,  supported 
out  of  the  rates  and  not  in  any  sense  '  public 
places  of  worship '  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  Episcopalians.  Bnt  the  Nonconformitl 
shaving  obtained  a  revised  return  from  Liver- 
:pool,  including  all  the  known  mission  rooms 
in  tiie  town,  accepted  under  protest  Dr. 
Hume's  figures;  and  the  amended  table 
(which  showed  that  twenty-eight  Dissenting 
mission  rooms,  with  6,761  sittings,  had  not 
teen   hitherto  taken  acconnt  of)  was  pub- 


lished on  the  8th  of  January  last  "year,"  toge- 
ther with  revised  tables  for  Bristol,  Wolver- 
hampton, Halifax,  and  Nottingham,  and 
revised  totals  for  all  other  places,  so  far  as 
palpable  errors  bad  been  detected.  It  is 
these  corrected  Btatistica,  supplemented  by 
those  published  last  December,  which  fur- 
nish the  basu  on  which  the  above  concln- 
sions  are  founded. 

Indirect  bnt  weighty  evidence  of  the  great 
p^ns  taken  by  the  enumerators  of  the  Non- 
conformist, and  indeed  of  the  value  of  their 
labours,  is  afforded  by  the  record  given  of 
mission  rooms.  Some  600  or  700  of  these 
useful  agencies  are  referred  to  in  the  tables. 
Most  of  them  have  sprung  up  since  1861, 
and  they  are  partly  the  result  of  the  stimulna 
given  to  such  special  modes  of  reaching  the 
poorer  classes  by  Mr.  Mann's  revelations  of 
the  alienation  of  the  working  ^opolatioo 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  public  worship. 
Such  places  had  to  be  diligently  sought  out 
by  the  agents  employed  in  each  tovra,  and 
their  nninber  afibrds  gratifying  proof  of  the 
zeal  of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  creation  of 
new  machinery  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  held  aloof  from  churches  and 
chapela.  Many  of  the  ennmcrators  also  fur- 
nish particulars  of  the  large  sums  expended 
wnce  1B51  in  the  erection  of  places  of  wor- 
Bbip,  which  are  also  embodied  in  the  notes. 

We  hope  some  further  reference  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  statistical  tables  may 
be  pardoned.  Their  entire  value  mnst  de- 
pend upon  their  correctness  in  detail.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subject  is  less  interesting 
than  important ;  and  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  even  the  fancy  of  a  Whit- 
tle Harvey  and  the  genius  of  a  Gladstone 
have  been  sorely  taxed  to  make  statistics  of 
the  pension  list  and  finance  palatable  to  the 
general  public.  The  returns  of  the  Noncoti- 
formiit  were,  it  seems,  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Circuits  for  verification,  with  a 
view  to  denominational  purposes,  and  witli 
hardly  any  variation  they  were  pronounced 
to  be  reliable,  and  have  been  accepted  as 
such  at  the  Centenary  Hall.  It  was  natnral 
that  the  issue  of  the  supplements  should  pat 
the  Church  Defence  Institution  in  a  flutter, 
and  its  committee  somewhat  rashly  pledged 
itself  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Notieon- 
formist  in  every  town,  and  bring  out  its 
own  series  of  tables  as  to  the  state  of  relig- 
ious accommodation.  But  the  threat  or 
promise  was  not  fnlfilled,  and  wonld,  indeed, 
have  been  an  undertaking  more  onerous  than 
the  original  plan.  It  was  ere  long  supetsed- 
ed  by  a  proposal,  originally  made  bv  Mr. 
John  Flint  in  the  Timet,  that  there  should  be 
a  joint  commission  for  testing  the  authenti- 
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cit;  of  the  statistics  in  five  selected  towns — 
riz.,  Binningbam,  Br&dford,  Norwich, 
Macclesfield,  and  IVnemonth.  The  aagges- 
tion  was  iu  principle  accepted  as  a  reason- 
able one,  as  coming  from  a  party  which 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  the  JVoii- 
tmformiat  as  an  onqaestioned  authority  on 
CbQTch  matters;  and  the  Church  Defence 
Institution  was  thos  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  entire  series  of  ststistics  got 
together  with  infinite  care  and  labour,  by  ii 
quirics,  at  little  cost  and  trouble,  in  onl 
ivn  towns.  Mr.  Flint  himself,  who  is  bott 
a  competent  and  fai^dealing  man,  was  ap- 
pointed its  commissioner,  and  authorized  to 
Kttle  the  preliminaries  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Noneonformiit ;  who  on  his  side, 
received  from  the  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  and  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  Three  Denominations  the  promise  of 
tbeir  consperation  in  the  shape  of  liberal 
grants  to  defray  the  pecuniary  expenses  of 
tbe  second  commissioner.  Mr.  FUnt  and 
the  geatlemau  responsible  for  the  Hlatistics 
ceoferred  together,  and  at  the  sn^estion  of 
the  former,  and,  after  friendly  discussion, 
agreed  upon  a  series  of  rules  for  the  gnid- 
iroce  of  the  two  commissioners  in  pursuing 
the  joint  inquiry.  These  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Conlmittee  of  the  Church  Defence 
Institution,  who  snbstitated  iDstractions 
founded  on  a  difierent  baas,  and  laying 
dowD^definitioDs  which  departed  from  the 
original  proposal  of  testing  the  veracity  of 
the  Nonconformisfs  tables.  Endeavours 
were,  however,  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
documents,  and  there  were  concessions  on 
both  sides.    But  the  negotiations  were  Im- 

Gded  by  illness,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
ring  recourse  to  written  communications, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Flint  not  being  invest- 
ed with  plenary  powers  to  settle  anything. 
At  length  the  Committee  of  the  Church  De- 
fence Institution  sent  an  Kltimatum,  which 
contained  proposals  for  conducting  the  in- 
quiry to  which  tbe  compiler  of  the  statistics 
found  it  impossible  to  a^ne.  One  of  these 
was  that  tbe  sittjug  capacity  of  every  place 
o!  worship  in  the  five  towns  fsome  600  in 
DDmber)  should  be  measnrea  afresh ;  to 
vbicb  it  waa  replied  that  the  task  was  too 
great  to  impose  upon  the  two  commisaioners, 
but  that  it  would  quite  meet  the  case  to  al- 
low them  discretion  to  accept  jointly  what 
ofEoial  statements  they  chose,  and  to 
messnre  all  places  respecting  which  they 
were  unable  to  agree.     This   compromise, 

troposed  with  a  view  to  save  needless  tron- 
le,  was  not  accepted.  Kext  the  Commit- 
tee required  that  every  place  of  worship  and 
mission  room  not  actually  'registered' 
should  be  excluded.    But  on  the  other  side 


it  was  contended  that  the  inquiry  bad  refe- 
rence to  actual  facts,  to  whicn  the  question 
of  official  rf  cognition,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  taken  place,  was  not  relevant 
Then  the  Committee  insisted  on  their  right 
to  publish,  in  addition  to  the  joint  report  of 
the  commissioners,  a  separate  report  from 
their  own  commissioner.  This  proposal  the 
compiler  of  the  Jfoncon/ormut  statistics  ab- 
solutely declined,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
procedure  would  material^  tend  tp  frustrate 
the  primary  object  of  tbe  joint  inqnir}', 
which  should  necessarily  be  final,  and  not 
open  to  bo  explained  away  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  In  replying  to  the  final 
memorandum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Defence  Institution,  that  gentleman 
pointed  out  that,  although  they  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  accept  tbe  instruc- 
tions agreed  to  by  Mr,  Flint,  or  those  sub- 
sequently modified  to  meet  some  of  their 
views,  it  was  quite  within  tbe  competence  of 
the  Committee  to  pursue  the  investigation 
in  the  towns  specified  according  to  their 
own  rules,  and  to  publish  whatever  they 
pleased  on  the  subject  without  restriction ; 
out  that  if  they  still  desired  a  joint  inquiry 
it  could  only  be  prosecuted  with  the  limita- 
tions already  referred  te.  To  this  letter, 
dated  July  12th,  1873,  no  reply  was  receiv- 
ed, and  Uie  negotiations  for  a  test  inquiry 
have  come  te  naught. 

While  this  correspondence  was  proceed- 
ing a  new  statistical  table  for  the  borongh 
of  Gateshead — the  product  it  was  said  of 
just  such  a  joint  inquiry — was  published,  and 
it  showed  an  extraordinary  disparity  with 
the  concluuoss  stated  by  the  enumerator  of 
the  ^cmeon/ormiti.  This  '  corrected  re- 
turn' was  copied  into  the  Church  nevrs- 
papers,  and  sent  as  a  handbill  to  all  parts  of 
the  couotry.  Tbe  Gateshead  enamerator, 
however,  took  up  tbe  challenge,  went  over 
the  ground  afresh,  and  his  revised  informa- 
tion was  published  with  great  minuteness  in 
the  Nonconformist  of  May  7tb  last  year. 
The  connter-retum  for  Gateshead  referred 
tojhad  been  triumphantly  quoted  by  the 
Church  Defence  Committee  as  a  specunen 
of  what  wonid  probably  be  tbe  result  in  the 
five  specified  towns  if  the  joint  inquiry  had 
been  prosecuted.  To  this  convenient  as- 
sumption the  compiler  of  the  Nonconform- 
iiCg  statistics  replied  as  follows,  in  his 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Flint  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed joint  inquiry: — 

'  Our  Qateshead  enumerator  was  charged 
with  omitting  eleven  places  of  worship  with 
1,049  sittings  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. What  ia  his  reply  f  That  one  of  these 
"  places  of  warship  "  is  "  a  cellar  kitchen ;"  a 
second  a  schoolroom,  where  there  has  been  no 
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service  for  two  years ;  a  third  a  cottage,  vh«re 
no  Sunday  service  is  held;  a  fourth,  "no 
preaching  for  a  long  time  ;"  a  fifth  opeoed 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  of  course  not  a  place  of 
worship  in  December,  1ST2;  a  sisth  a  n>om 
where  no  service  has  ever  heen  held ;  a  seventh, 
ditto ;  an  eighth  opened  since  the  Norucmfor' 
mist  returns  were  published  ;  and  ono  or  two 
others  where  there  is  a  service  on  one  week- 
day evening,  but  not  on  Sunday.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  "  corrected  return," 
no  Sunday-schools,  cottages,  or  cellars  on  the 
Dissenting  side  are  reckoned  by  the  joint 
enumerators.  Our  own  enumerator,  moreover, 
did  not  include  such  places  on  either  tide,  and 
I  gather  from  your  letter  that  your  committee 
would,  without  hesitation,  exclude  them.  I 
may  add  that  none  of  our  agents  in  any  one  of 
the  eighty-four  towns  dealt  with  felt  warranted 
in  returning  Sunday  schools,  cottages,  cellars, 
nor  indeed  theatres  where  services  are  held,  as 
"  places  of  worship."  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  proposed  test  mquiry  in  the  five  towns  on 
the  basis  laid  down  by  your  committee  would, 


have  been  trustworthy!  Would  they  not 
have  been  invalid  according  to  the  instructions 
proposed  by  your  committee  t ' 

We  have  thns  endeavoured — at  the  coat, 
we  fear,  of  our  readers'  patience — to  give 
legitimate  reasons  why  the  tables  of  tlie 
JVoneon/ormist  may  bo  accepted  aa  anb- 
stantially  accarate,  and  to  set  forth  and  re- 
but the  chaives  brought  against  them 
generally  and  in  detail :  with  what  success 
the  public  most  determine.  But  before 
leaving  this  subject,  it  is  essential  to  advert 
to  one  respect  in  which  these  statistics  fall 
short  of  the  census  of  1851.  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  tables  included  elaborate  returns  of 
attendances  at  places  of  worship,  and  thus 
the  ^one  set  of  tables  elucidated  the  other. 
This  is  an  nndertaking  that  no  private  re- 
sources could  compass.  Church  critic^ 
knowing  that  the  defect  cannot  be  made 
good,  make  the  most  of  the  omission. 
'  Supposing  yonr  information  as  to  Church 
accommodation  were  correct,'  it  is  argued, 
'  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  number  of 
Dissent«rs.'  But  the  objectors  convenient- 
ly forget  that,  as  a  rale,  Nonconformists 
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cannot  bnild,  still  less  maintain,  places  of 
worship,  onless  there  ia  need  for  them. 
Their  ministers  have  no  endowments,  and 
ministers  and  services  can  be  sustained  onlj' 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who 
require  them.  The  absurd  notion  of  Dis- 
senters— mostly  persons  of  moderaU  means 
— erecting  places  of  worship  by  the  score  on 
mere  speculation,  and  keeping  them  open 
without  congregations  to  support  them, 
could  only  enter  the  minds  of  controversial- 
ists utterly  at  a  loss  for  valid  aignments. 
Every  tyro  in  ecclesiastical  infonnataoD 
ottght  to  know  that  when  Dissenting  places 
of  worship  'cannot  be  made  self-supporting 
after  fair  trial,  they  are  closed  or  sold.  A 
writer  who  can  allege— as  is^  allied  in  The 
National  Church  for  February — that  to 
draw  definite  conclusions  from  sitting  ac- 
commodation '  is  about  as  accurate  aa  if  the 
forms  in  a  school  were  to  ho  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  nnmber  of  scholars  attending  it,'  is 
guilty  of  penning  pure  nonsense,  so  far  as 
Dissenters  are  concerned.  But  although 
there  is  no  detailed  information  as  to  the 
present  attendance  at  places  of  worship,  we 
have  fortunately  aome  guidance  that  may 
help  us  to  a  general  conclnaion.  The 
records  of  the  census  of  1851  still  exist,  and 
in  them  we  may  find  the  necessary  help. 
The  evidence  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch 
as  it  applies  not  merely  to  large  towns,  bnt 
to  the  tohole  of  England  and  Wales: — 

'  At  the  most  numerously  attended  service 
on  the  Census  Sunday,  1851— varying  in  the 
case  of  different  bodies — there  were  in  the 


Churches  of  the    Eetablisli- 


worship  .       .        ,       3,384,964      „ 

'  Hr.  Hann  aupposes  that  one-half  of  those 
present  in  the  afternoon,  and  one-third  of  those 
attending  in  the  evening,  were  new  attendants ; 
and  on  that  basis  he  computes  the  number 

of  worshippers  in  churches  to  have  been 
3,778,474,  and  in  chspcls,  3.487,558.  In 
Wales  alone  the  preponderance  of  Dissent  was 
enormous,  as  ivill  be  seen  from  the  attendance 
at  each  of  the  services : — 


Attendants  at  Non-Establiahed  Chapels 

"  Churches           .... 

Mora. 
247,894 
85,089 

ARm. 
184,835 
40.625 

Even. 
334,859 
31,454 

Disseoting  preponderance 

163,305 

94,310 

293,405 

And  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  the  attendants  were  :— 

Dissenters, 

Kom. 
830,977 
168,712 

185,992 
120,761 

815,740 
58,280 

2B4I279 
192,170 

104,564 
118,661 

Eto). 
144,843 

70,719 

52,265 

05,241 

162,460 

73,109 

78,624 
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This,  it  may  be  said,  was  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  and  bare  not  the  conditions 
of  tbe  problem  essentially  altered  t  We  say 
no,  and  have  good  reason  for  the  [allegation. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Kight 
Hon.  n.  C.  E.  Childers,  at  a  foundation 
etooe  celebration  at  Knottingley,  gloried  io 
the  progress  of  Church  esteD^oo.  The 
Cbnrch,  be  declared,  was  never  in  a  better 
position  than  at  the  present  time,  as  attested 
by  the  number  of  new  edifices  being  erected 
—at  tbe  rate  of  120  a  year.  And  we  may 
remark  in  passing  that  if  Mr.  Childers,  who 
bewails  the  want  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  consulted  the  statistical  sapplements 
of  the  Nonconformiil,  he  would  have  seen 
that  in  113  townsaloneof  England  and  Wales 
there  have  been  built  Rafter  deducting  mission 
rooms)  some  sixty  cburcheB  per  annum  on 
the  average  since  1 851 — making  a  total  of 
about  660  during  that  period  of  twenty-two 
years.  But  to  return  to  out  point.  Tbe 
right  bon.  gentleman  claims  this  activity  in 
church  extension  as  the  sign  of  religious  vi- 
lality.  Now,  if  we  may  vcnturo  to  use  the 
same  test  in  relation  t^  the  denominations 
outside  the  Establishment — but  applying  it 
as  tbe  ^uge' rather  of  the  proviaon  of  reli- 
gions machinery  than  of  actual  spiritual  life 
—these  sects  have,  in  combination,  done  far 
more  than  the  Anglican  Church  since  1851 
to  furnish  tbe  means  of  public  worship. 
They  have  in  the  interval  built  quite  double 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  though 
upon  that,  for  obvious  reason,  we  do  not  lay 
undue  stress,  Tlie  true  test  is  the  accom- 
modation they  provide,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
while  the  Chnrch  of  England  has  increased 
its  sittings  sinco  18S1  at  the  rate  of  35-3  per 


cent.,  the  Free  Churches  have  augmented 
theirs  58-1  per  cent — the  balance  in  their 
favour  being  more  than  half  a  million  of 
sittings.  What  is  the  import  of  this  fact  ? 
Bearing  iu  mind  that  in  1851  the  worship- 
pers in  church  and  chapel  for  the  entire 
couHtry,  the  rural  parishes  included,  were 
nearly  equal,  does  this  great  preponderance 
of  Dissenting  religious  machinery  at  tbe 
present  time  mean  a  proportionate  increase 
m  the  adherents  of  tbe  Free  Churches  1  If 
this  deduction  be  denied,  we  arc  then  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  years  the  re- 
latively poor  denominations  have  been  con- 
tinuously spending  vast  sums  in  erecting 
places  of  worship  for  nothing,  and  that 
these  e>:tra  half  million  of  sittings  are  mere- 
ly an  interminable  array  of  desolate  pews  ! 
Such  a  conclusion  is  so  manifestly  absurd, 
that  even  zealous  Churchmen  must  perforce 
accept  tlie  other  alternative,  and  admit  that 
in  the  main  tbe  growth  of  Dissenting  appli- 
ances means  a  proportionate  increase  of 
Dissenting  worshippers. 

We  are  not,  however,  as  to  this  atten- 
dance question,  wholly  shut  up  to  logical 
deductions,  which  if  not  actual  facts  hardly 
fall  short  of  practical  demonstration.  'The 
Koneonformist  furnishes  some  frf^mentary 
information  on  the  subject,  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  statis- 
tics of  1851,  It  is  stated  that  for  the  large 
town  of  Newcastle -on-Tyno  the  average  at- 
tendance for  morning  and  evening  service 
in  every  place  of  worship  was  given  by  the 
enumerator,  though  not  made  use  of  in  the 
Uble  published  on  October  20tb,  1872. 
This  information  we  collate  with  that  sup- 
pUed  by  the  Religious  Census  of  1851 : — 


HBWCASTLE-ON-TVHB. 


Population,    . 

or  sittings. 

Church  of  England,  .        .     11  9,928 

Non-Established  Churches,     40  18,878 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  1851 
the  non- established  churches  contained  615 
per  cent  of  the  total  worshippers ;  in  1872, 
67  per  cent ;  or,  if  wc  deduct  S  per  cent 
for  a  possible  over-estimate,  the  ratio  of  at- 


Popuktion,  . 
or  sittlDgi. 

nroreUp. 


14,490 
83'         32,221 
i  still  higher  than  in 


8,950 
18,330 
1851, 


11,508 

tendance  i  ^ 

63  per  cent,     Newcastle  is  a  firstn^lass  town. 

Let  us  now  take  a  borough  of  the  secondary 

rank  for  a  comparative  statement  of  the 

same  kind : — 


Population,     .        .     60,584 

PIkcs  Moat  Dnmen 

or  Slttlnes.        lystlsDdei 

wonhlp.  BflrricB. 

Church  of  England,   .         .       9  8,828  8,884 

Non-EsUbUahed  Churches,     26  16,180  10,830 

la  this  case  the  attendance  at  the  Free  i  entire  attendance  ; 
Chnrches  in  1851  was  60  per  cent  of  the  |  70  per  cent, 

'  This  Urgfe  namber  cf '  placee  of  worship'  for  1872  is  due  to  the  indoBion  of  mission  rooiii{i,,o^ 
wbloh  tlkOTB  ue  twent7-one. 


Population,  . 

.     96.084 

omhip. 
16 

SllUng., 

13,178 
24,909 

\3  attended 

8.600 
19,550 

e;  in 

1873  it  had  risen  to 

Provision  for  JPabltc    Worship  in  Jjxrge  Towns. 
:  illastration  may  be  given  from  a  tLird-class  town : — 

WABRINOTON. 


AprU, 


Population,     , 

*  Place*  M 

or  filtllara. 

wonbiih 

Church  of  EngUod,   .  4  G,010 

Non-£st>bliBbed  Churches,    II  S,245 

In  thia  borough  tbo  noQ-eetablisbed 
churches  proyided  52  per  ceat  of  the  wor- 
shippers at  the  most  numerously  attended 
service  in  1851,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  ave- 
rage atteodance  in  1872, 

Unless  we  are  to  assume  that  these  three 
towns  of  different  sizes  and  populations  are 
to  be  regarded  as  quite  exceptional — for 
which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
known  to  ns — the  deductions  from  the  fore- 
going tables  are  very  strildng.  Taking 
them  together,  the  Free  Chnrches supply  67 
per  cent,  of  the  accommodation,  and  68  per 
cent  of  the  worshippers.  Even  if  5  per 
cent,  be  deducted  on  the  score  of  probable 
exaggeration  in  the  number  of  attendants, 
there  will  still  remtun  63  per  cent, — that  is 
to  say,  13  per  cent  beyond  a  moiety  of  the 
worshipping  population  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  places  of  worship  outside  the 
Established  Church  in  these  three  boroughs, 
taking  the  most  numerously  attended  servi- 
ces as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  ar- 
Siment  of  Church  critics  wno  contend  that 
issenters  erect  places  of  worship  which 
are  scarcely  frequented  by  the  population,  is 
therefore  not  only  theoretically  al)8Hrd,  but 
is  disproved  by  the  statistics  of  1661,  and 
entirety  breaks  down  when  the  test  of  the 
actual  facts,  as  revealed  in  1B72,  is  applied. 


8,235 


FbesB  Moat  ui 

or  SittlDEs.       17  ilUnded 

worabJp.  MTTics. 

8  7,100           2,580 

20  8,601          4,820 


Of  the  illnstrationB  we  have  given  above  in 
this  matter  we  may  fairly  say — ex  pedt 
ffercuUm. 

A  subadiary  but  interesting  feature  of 
these  statistacB  is  the  view  they  ^ve  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  leading  religions 
bodies  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  towns 
dealt  with,  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by 
the  accommodation  they  respectively  sup- 
ply. The  fourteen  principal  denominatioos 
m  the  125  towns  are  represented  as  fol- 


Church  of  England, 
Wesleyana,    , 
Congn^tionalists, 
Baptists, 

Primitive  Methodists, 
Roman  Cathotics, 
United  Methodists, 
Presbyterians, 


Church  of  England, 

Wesleyan  Methodists,        .        .        ,        . 

Congregational  ists, 

Baptists, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Primitive  Methodists,         .  _     , 

United  Methodists,    .        .  '     . 

New  Connexion, 

Presbyterians, 

Unitarians, 

Society  of  Friends 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  .  .  .  . 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
these  percentages  must  be  taken  cum  grano. 
The  Wesloyana,  though  still  standing  second 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  point  of  relig- 
ious accommodatiou,  nave  not  increased  in 
these  towns  so  fast  as  some  other  bodies, 
owing  to  the  secession  which  took  place 
many  years  ago,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
union  of  the  Wesley  an  Association  and 
Wesleyan  Reformers,  under  the  name  of  the 


349,459 
251,691 

150,015 

.     _  147,145 

.    •112,444 

82,641 

New  Connexion  Methodists,  .        .         77,658 

Unitarians, 42.649 

Society  of  Friends,        .        .        .  82,401 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  .         .         .  80,810 

Plymouth  Brethren,  .  ,  .  22.460 
Bible  Christians,    ....  10,183 

'  The  relative  increase  of  the  twelve  princi- 
pal religious  bodieSj  as  compared  with  1851, 
can  only  be.  stated  in  the  case  of  112  towns, 
the  other  thirteen  being  without  any  returns 
for  that  year.     We  subjoin  the  result  r — 

iBcrsan  pel 
lasi.  ISnt-S.        c«iii  In  33  jeua. 

.    828,873  1,122,366  35-3 

.     261,428  851,448  34  4 

.     208,481  380,39Q  68-5 

.    150,365  239.471  53-2 

.      78,882  140,491  78-1 

.      68,373  187,988  101-8 

.      61,753  108,383  107-5 

.      44,219  6B,11»  33'7 

.      88,223  78,261  135-8 

.      80,877  40,705  814 

.      28,531  30,911  8-3 

.       11,819  83,062  171-3 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  In  any 
estimate  of  progress  it  is  therefore  only  fair 
that  the  two  bodies  should  be  combined ;  in 
which  case  the  increase  per  cent  rises  to 
46-7,  Taking  the  whole  Methodist  family 
together,  thoy  represent  688,997  sittiugs, 
being  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
number  supplied  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  about  24per  c^t  of  the  entire  accom- 
modation.   The  tfipid  increase  of  the  Prim- 
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itive  Methodists,  who  hsve  donbled  their 
mettne  of  pnblic  worship  in  twenty-two 
years,  la  especially  gratifying ;  this  indefad- 
gable  body  being  the  poorest  of  tbe  aeveral 
denominationa,  and  finding  their  sphere  of 
Uboor  almost  exclusively  among  tite  lower 
strata  of  society.  Relative  to  the  other  de- 
QOtninations,  the  JVoncou/brmMt  remarks: — 

y-  'Twenty  yeara  a^o  the  Presbyterians  were 
comparativdy  weak  in  England,«iid  have  in  the 
iDterval  trebled  their  means  of  public  worship. 
They  are  here  included  in  one  body,  tboueh 
cansistJDg  of  three,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ue 
English  Presbyterians,  and  the  United  Preaby- 
tenans — the  latter  two  verging  upon  amalgama- 
tion. Congregationalisls  and  Baptists  stand 
nearly  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  1661, 
though  the  increase  of  the  former  has  been 
somewhat  more  rapid.  As  to  tbe  Roman 
Catholics,  we  can  only  repeat  that  their  consid- 
erable increase  is  mainly  owing  to  continuous 
Irish  immigration,  and  that  the  accommodation 
of  their  placefi  of  worship  represents  a  lai^er 
constituency,  in  proportion  to  other  denomina- 
tions, in  consequence  of  its  being  more  utilized. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  while  the  com- 
^rison  between  two  distinct  divisions  like  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Free  Churches, 
as  a  whole,  is  perfectly  fair -for  statistical  pur- 
poses (and  quite  natural,  so  long  as  the  former 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  supremacy),  the  in- 
crease per  cenL  is  not  an  infallible  test,  when 
applied  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  sev- 
eral denominations  singly.  The  larger  a  relig- 
ious body  the  smaller  is  likely  to  be  the  rate 
of  increase  per  cent.  This  consideration  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  above 
totals.' 

A  further  point  remains  to  be  considered, 
on  which,  ta  tbe  absence  of  complete  statis- 
tics, speculation  isbi>th  legitimate  and  perti- 
nent. Seeing  that  the  ^tablished  Church 
was  in  1851  the  church  of  barely  more  than 
half  the  worshippers  on  Census  Sunday,  and 
that  in  1872,  as  it  has  been  shown,  tbe 
same  church  provided  only  two-fifths  of  the 
sitting  accommodation  among*  our  town 
population,  does  that  Church  still  represent 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  population! 
The  compiler  of  the  Nonconf&rmUt  statistics 
is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  Including  the 
metropolis — which  he  asanmes,  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  represent  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions as  in  1865,  the  known  Church  increase 
siiice  being  to  some  extent  count«rbaIaDced 
by  the  large  increase  of  only  one  denomina- 
tion, the  Wesleyans* — the  statistics  of  cities 


•  We  nnderstand  that  Fince  1867  the  Wesley- 
ans have  erected  16  larj;e  cliapels  in  and  aronnd 
London,  each  with  seat  accommodation  for  1,000 
peiHODs.besideBoneortwo  about  to  be  opened;  also 
23  small  chapels  or  iron  strnotures,  for  6,500  wor- 
Bhippers ;  making  a  total  of  alMUt  37,504)  sittinga. 
Be^deetliis,  15  sites  have  bBensecnred,  on  which 
Utfge  chapels  are  in  doe  time  to  be  erected. 
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and  boroughs,  containing  nine  millions  and 
three-quarters,  have  been  taken.  This  would 
make  the  proportions — Church  of  England, 
44  per  cent.  ;  Free  Churches,  66  per  cent. — 
a  balance  of  12  per  cent,  against  the  Estab- 
liahmenL  Is  that  disparity  made  up  in  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales  ?  It  is  contended 
that  in  the  towns  not  dealt  with — those 
uudcr  10,000  inhabitants — the  comparison 
would  be  in  favour  of  Dissent,  though  by  a 
smaller  percentage  than  in  towns  with  a 
population  over  10,000,  Then  in  respect 
to  the  country  parishes,  the  Church  accom- 
modation has  grown  very  little,  because  it 
has  not  been  wanted,  and  is  indeed  in  many 
districts  largely  in  excess  of  the  decreasing 
population.  On  the  other liand,  since  1851, 
Dissent  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  the  ru- 
ral districts,  as  the  records  of  the  leading  de- 
nominations abundantly  attest.  Such  ore 
the  conditions  of  the  problem-  Our  readers 
can  weigh  them,  and  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences. 

But,  recognising  only  actual  facts,  tbe 
enormous  expansion  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  actual  and  relative, 
since  1851,  following  upon  the  evidence 
afforded  of  a  similar  state  of  things  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  ia  a 
phenomenon  of  the  highest  significance  in 
relation  to  the  religious,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Passing  over 
the  first  on  the  present  occasion — for  Church 
opponents  have  persisted  in  ignoring  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  statistics  under  re- 
view— we  may  again  briefly  point,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  to  the  wonderful  revelation 
they  make  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  which  has  provided  in  112  of  our 
towns  1,721  additional  places  of  worship, 
with  1,660,750  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  123  per  cent,  faster  than  tbe 
increase  of  population.  Now,  the  lai^^er 
proportion  of  this  increase  is  clearly  due 
to  Nonconformity — for  the  most  part  a 
more  tolerant,  cultivated,  and  broader  type 
of  that  antique  Puritanism,  out  of  which 
have  sprung  so  many  elements  of  England's 
national  greatness.  Unprejudiced  Church- 
men, aye,  and  thoughtful  statesmen,  may  well 
rejoice  that  while  sacerdotalism  is  eating 
into  the  heart  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
en's  a  majority  of  its  clergy  seem  to  be  tra- 
velling Romeward,  Protestantism  is  renewing 
its  life  and  multiplying  its  adherents  outside 
the  pale  of  the  '  national  church.'  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  would  be  the  position  of  the 

Tills  movement  is  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Bnildiiifr  Socie- 
ty, and  ofthemoniScence  of  Sir  Fraocls  Lycett, 
whose  liberal  pecuniary  contributions  and  prom- 
ises hare  been  its  mainspring. 
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diminishing  and  discouraged  EvaDgelical 
party  withia  the  Episcopul  pate,  without  the 
tacit  alliance  of  the  growing  army  of  Non- 
conformist Protestants  outside  that  pale, 
whom  they  alternately  woo  and  disparage ! 
But  if  Dissent  is  in  the  truest  sense  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  England,  bow 
important  that  the  adherents  of  a  religious 
faith  which  discards  tradition  and  repudiat«s 
priestism,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  Es- 
tablishment, should  be  able  to  measure  the 
strength  of  that  Dissent,  and  find  reason  to 
rejoice  in  its  healthy  progress.  Nevertheless, 
the  Noneonformist  has  been  bitt«rly  de- 
nounced by  undoubted  Protestants  for  pre- 
suming to  supply  such  information. 

To  a  superficial  observer  it  might  appear 
that  if  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales  arc  indeed,  as  these  statistics  imply,  a 
most  formidable  political  power,  the  recent 
general  election  bears  few  traces  of  its  pervad- 
ing influence.  Why,  we  hear  it  said,  have  so 
many  of  tho  towns  in  which  Nonconformity 
has  so  great  a  numerical  preponderance  re- 
turned Conservatives  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament?  This  is  a  lanje  and  complicated 
question,  more  adapted  for  specific  treatment 
by  itself  than  for  fragmentary  notice  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  Dissenters  are  not  in  a  political 
sense  a  separately  organized  party ;  that, 
while  generally  agreed  in  upholding  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  and  able  to 
exert  a  paramount  infiuencc  npon  the  nation- 
al will  on  critical  occasions — as  when  the 
fate  of  the  Irish  State  Church  was  at  stake — 


bers  of  the  Liberal  party ;  that  they  are  like 
other  electors,  swayed  in  political  life  by  a 
variety  of  motives  ;  that  tiieir  influence  in 
the  constituencies  is  often  overshadowed,  ex- 
cept OD  great  occasions,  by  the  social  pre- 
ponderance of  a  State  Church,  jealous  of  its 
monopoly,  and  instinctively  Conservative, 
and  is  not  seldom  overborne,  when  such  cries 
as  '  the  national  church  and  the  national  be- 
verage '  are  heard  on  tho  other  side ;  and  that 
they  are  reluctant — too  reluctant  some  would 
say — to  uige  distinctive  claims,  however 
well-founded,  when  they  are  ignored  by  the 
loaders  who  shape  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  when  not  held  to  be  ripe  lor  leg- 
islative treatment  But  we  forbear  to  dis- 
i  place  the  remarkable  political 
of  the  general  election  or  Febm- 


'  April, 


ary,  though  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
country  docs  not  iu  the  least  shake  our  cou- 
victiouthat,  whensoever  Nonconformists  have 
placed  again  before  tbem  any  urgent  ques- 
tion that  afiiicts  tbuir  principles,  tbey  will 
give  practical  proof  of  their  paramount 


flnence  in  the  borough  constituencies. 
Though  hardly  as  yet  conscious  of  what 
they  could  do  unitedly,  their  strength  is  ma- 
turing ;  their  cause,  by  its  inherent  rigbtness 
and  the  force  of  events,  is  being  gradually 
disentangled  from  merely  party  objects;  and. 
some  day,  not  far  distant  perhaps,  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  will  unite  them  in  one 
common   phalanx,    and    supply  the   motive 

flower  to  carry  forward  their  principles  to  a 
egislativo  triumph.  Who  can  say  how  soon 
the  exigencies  of  the  Liberal  party  will  fur- 
nish such  an  opportunity  to  the  Free  Church- 
men of  England  and  Wales  1 

To  return  from  what  might  be  regarded 
as  a  dii^ession,  we  may  conclude  by  briefly 
indicating  tho  scope  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. The  census  of  1851  revealed  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  the  growing  num- 
bers, religious  vitality,  and  self-sacrificing 
zeal  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  neither  the  efforts  of  hostile 
partisans,  nor  the  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  House  of  Lords  could  discredit.  The 
statistics  of  the  Ifoticon/ormist,  obt^ued  by 
the  same  method,  based  on  the  same  plan, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
statistics  of  1651,  showed  that  in  all  the 
towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 
comprising  in  the  aggregate  six  millions  and 
a-half  of  the  population — the  non- established 
churches  supply  three-fifths  of  the  religious 
accommodation;  a  greater  increase  by  12'8 
per  ceuL  since  1861  than  has  been  made  by 
the  Church  of  England.  The  many  chaises 
brought  against  the  NonconformUt  of  not 
crediting  tho  Episcopal  Church  with  largo 
numbers  of  places  of  worship  are  examined 
and  refuted,  and  the  break-down  of  the  test 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  Church  Defence 
Institution  is  explained.  Various  reasons 
are  also  given  for  the  assumption  that  the  at- 
tendance at  places  of  worship  is  in  about  the 
same  ratio  !ts  in  1861,  and  that  the  number 
of  worshippers  in  the  Free  Churches  is  in 
proportion  to  tho  accommodation  provided. 
The  general  inference  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  cliurch-going  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  to  be  found  outside  the  Established 
Church ;  and  it  ia  shown  that  the  chief  safe- 
guard ag^nst  the  sacerdotal  reaction  is  to  be 
found,  not  within  the  Anglican  commnnion, 
where  indeed  Sacramentarianism  and  Ritual- 
ism Lave  lately  made  rapid  progress,  but  in 
the  numerous  and  extending  Protestant 
denominations  outside,  the  constitution  of  all 
of  which  is  adverse  to  the  theory  of  a  priest- 
ly caste,  and  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
Christian  freedom  and  independence.  It  is, 
moreover,  claimed  for  tlie  Free  Churches 
thatthey  are  not  only  the  champions  of  a  pure 
Christianity  and  free  religious  thought,  but 
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thezealons  supporters  of  political  progTCRa,  and 
a  liberal  policy  in  nntionat  a^r?.  If  the 
large  towns  arc  the  chief  centres  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  intellectual  activity,  it  is 
reasonably  concluded  that,  as  the  Noncon- 
formists preponderate  in  all  of  them,  they 
will,  even  more  than  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore, materially  help  to  mould  the  national 
life,  and  preserve  it  from  that  putrefaction 
which  arijtcs  from  the  injurious  influence  of 
a  numerous  sacerdotal  class,  favoured' and 
sustained  by  the  State,  coincident  with  the 
perils  which  are  entailed  by  the  enormous 
increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  aoiong  the 
population. 


(1.)  The  '  Romance^  of  Peasant  lA/e  in 
the  Wesl  0/  England.  By  Frakcis 
Geokob  HEiTU.  Second  Edition. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.     1872. 

(2.)  The  English  Peaiantry.  By  Fran- 
cis Georoe  Heath.  Frederick 
Warne  and  Co.     1874. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  that  a  '  strike  '  of  ^ricultural  labourers 
iu  Warwickshire  had  tlie  effect  of  forcibly 
arresting  general  public  attention  and  of  tak- 
ing everybody  by  surprise.  There  was  some- 
thing novel  —  something,  indeed,  almost 
comic — in  the  fact  that  a  little  knot  of  farm 
labourers  had  boldly  ventured  all  at  once  to 
assume  a  defiant  attitude  towards  their  em- 
ployers. The  public,  generally  speaking,  do 
not  sympathize  with  'strikes.'  The  gas 
stokers'  strike,  foriustance,  excited  universal 
indignation.  Feople  associated  the  strikes 
of  colliers  witb  the  recent  'co^  famine,' 
and  they  associate  strikes  in  general — and 
rightly  so  in  most  cases — with  high  prices 
and  dear  living.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the 
WarwicksKire  strike  was,  tnat  it  excited  for 
the  men  who  had  struck  universal  sympa- 
thy, which  was  expressed  in  the  eminently 
practical  sbape  of  substantial  aid  iu  money. 
Referring  to  this  fact,  the  Timet  of  the  1 8tb 
March,  1872,  sud,  'The  labourera  receive  a 
vast  amount  of  popular  support,  and  every 
post  brings  letters  of  sympathy  and  assiat- 
ance  from  various  parts  of  the  country.' 

A  few  days  later  on,  a  leading  article  in 
the  Times  commenced  as  followa  ; — 

'A  "strike"  of  agricultural  kbourers,  such 
as  that  we  hear  of  in  Warwickshire,  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  a  strike  of  spinners,  wea- 
vers, lace  makers,  artisans,  miners,  pitmen,  or 
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even  of  men  employed  on  the  railway  or  the 
telegraph.  The  British  public  has  a  much 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  rural  labourer  than 
it  has  with  any  one  of  those  other  classes,  but 
then  it  does  not  regard  him  as  a  man  to  strike, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  rea£on.'i-:-perhsps  the 
chier  reason — why  it  has  so  much  sympathy  for 
(lim.  When  people  can  take  carcof  themselves, 
and  do,  in  fact,  take  good  care  of  themselves, 
they  so  far  repel  symjVathy  and  forfeit  it.  We 
are  profoundly  moved  and  deeply  interested 
for  those  who  are  cast  on  our  pity  and  benevo- 
lence. This  is  the  special  case  of  the  rural 
labourer,' 

This  quotation  from  the  leading  journal 
embodies  a  very  clear  as  well  as  a  perfectly 
accurate  view  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  rural  labourer  at  the  time  when  the 
movement  in  Warwickshire  first  directed 
to  his  class  the  marked  attention  of  the 
public  The  position  of  tlie  figricultura] 
labourer  was,  in  fact,  quite  exceptional. 
Whilst  the  prosperity  of  every  other  section 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  had 
become  increased  with  the  increase  in  the 
national  wealth  and  the  'advance  in  the 
national  prosperity,  the  condition  of  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  had  for  a  very  long  period 
remained  unchanged.  And  yet  none  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  so  wretchedly  circum- 
stanced as  these  rude  sons  of  toil.  The  ur- 
gent necessity  for  improvement  had  not 
operated  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  our 

feasants  had  patiently  and  uncomplainingly 
ome  their  hard  lot. 
Dwellers  In  towns  knew  little  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer,  except 
what  could  bo  gleaned  during  occasional 
visits  to  the  agricultural  districts.  But  this 
slight  acquaintance  had  sufficed  to  prodace 
a  favourable  impression  in  the  minds  of 
townspeople,  who  not  only  pitied,  but  liked 
the  farm  labourer.  Hence  the  'letters  of 
sympathy 'and  the 'assistance'  which  poured 
in  upon  the  Warwickshire  peasants  when 
they  had  determined  to  adopt  the  expedi- 
ent which  the  common  si;nse  of  nght- 
thinking  men  ordinarily  condemns — namely, 
that  of  a  '  strike.' 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  movement 
in  Warwickshire  first  began.  The  present 
century  has  not  seen,  and  probably  will  not 
see  a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more  important 
movement.  A  tiny  spark  may  cause  a  great 
conflagration  ;  a  small  force  may  suffice  to 
bring  down  an  avalanche.  Something  of 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  called  '  the  spirit  of 
the  age,'  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Weston-nnder-Weatherley,  near  Lea- 
mington, in  the  early  days  0!  the  month  of 
February,  1872,  and  in  spite  of  the  damp, 
and  characteristic  cheerlcssuess  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  have  inspired  -two  or  three  farm 
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labourers  with  tlie  feeling  that  their  condi- 
tion was  not  guile  what  it  ought  to  be. 
These  men  had  somehow — and,  as  it  seemed, 
spoDtaneously — become  sensible  that  the 
outside  world  was  enjoying  an  unasual 
amount  of  prosperity.  Together  with  this 
fcelino;  came  a  sort  of  spocttaneous  longing 
for  a  Uttle— a  very  little — of  thia  prosperity 
which  was  OTerflowing  upon  others. 

The  turn  of  the  tide,  in  fact,  had  at  length 
come  for  these  poor  toilers.  The  long  lane 
of  semi-Btarvation  and  misery  was  about  to 
end.  The  feudal  grip  was  relaxing  its  hold. 
The  healthy  commercial  spirit  of  the  age 
bad  begun  to  breathe  upon  poor  Hodge  at 
last.  He  was  tired  of  being  'grateful'  for 
making  the  fortunes  of  farmers,  and  receiv- 
ing, for  his  share  in  the  profits,  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week,  on  which  to  support  himself 
and  his  wife  and  family ;  to  house,  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  tiieni.  The  line  must 
be  drawn]  somewhere.  The  '  national  pros- 
perity'had  increased  the  distance  between 
the  poor  farm  labourer  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Re  could  endure  destitution  up  to 
ft  certain  point;  he  had,  in  fact,  patiently 
endured  it  so  far.  But  the  erne!  contrast 
became  at  length  too  galling.  The  crumbs 
which  fell  under  the  table  seemed  too  in- 
finitesimal nbcn  compared  with  the  piled 
up   luxuries  which   graced   the   sumptuous 

So  thought  the  peasants  of  Weston-under- 
Weatherloy ;  and  they  ventured  to  take, 
after  due  deliberation,  the  bold  but  legiti- 
mate course  of  writing  to  a  local  newspaper 
a  letter,  in  which,  after  stating  their  case, 
their  work,  their  earnings,  and  their  hard- 
ships, they  asked  whether  a  discriminating 
Enblic  would  not  be  willing  to  concede  that 
alf-a-crown  a  day  was  not  an  excessive 
rat«  of  pay  f  or'an  able-bodied  farm  labourer. 
It  matters  not  how  this  celebrated  letter  was 
indited.  Its  style  was  doubtless  very  primi- 
tive, but  iu  substance  it  was  such  as  we  have 
indicated.  The  letter  was  published.  It 
was  read  ;  and  amongst  the  readers  were 
some  other  farm  labourers  living  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Charlcote.  These 
men  held  a  little  conference,  and  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  heard  something  of  the 
trades'  onions,  took  the  liberty  of  proposing 
that  they — the  labourers  of  Charlcote — 
should  combine.  The  same  labourer  sug- 
gested that  they  should  all  sign  a  paper 
binding  themselves  to  form  a  sort  of  club 
or  union.  The  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  tittle  band  of  farm  labourers — eleven  in 
number — signed  the  proposed  paper,  and 
each  paid  a  sort  of  entrance  fee  into  tbe 
new  association.  It  seems  that  at  this  time 
these  men  had  no  very  definite  idea  as  to 
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what  particular  step  they  ought  next  to  take. 
They  bad  started  a  union,  out  were  some- 
what puzzled  to  know  where  it  would  lead 
them,  or  what  it  could  do  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  very  bold 
proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  quickly 
spread  to  the  surrounding  village!^  Tbe 
example  of  the  Charlcote  peasants  proved 
contagions,  and  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  eleven  original 
conspirators  felt  the  weight  of  the  reeponsi- 
bihty  which  rested  upon  tliem,  Tbey 
seemed  almost  frightened  at  the  success  ot 
their  uudertaking,  but  they  nevertheless 
determined  to  proceed  with  it.  Then  it 
occurred  to  them  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
Joseph  Arch,  of  Barford.  Arch,  like  them- 
selves, was  employed  in  agricultural  labour, 
but  was  superior  in  intelligence  to  most 
of  their  cla,is.  Having  been  a  preacher 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker.  He  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  a  meeting  of  farm  labourers,  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  in  tbe  village  of  Welles- 
bourne.  This  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  about  1,000  labourers  residing  at  Wellea- 
boume  and  the  surrounding  villages,  duly 
took  place. 

From  this  moment  Joseph  Arch  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the 
now  movement.  lie  attended  and  address- 
ed a  number  of  meetings  which  were  sub- 
sequently held  in  various  parts  of  Warwick- 
shire. A  month  after  the  first  meeting  at 
Wellesboume  the  celebrated  '  strike '  of  200 
farm  labourers  took  place  in  that  village. 

Up  to  this  point  the  movement  bad  been 
purely  local,  and  its  originators  had  not 
even  dreamed  that  the  union  to  which  it 
had  led  was  about  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  great  national  organization.  But  the 
'  strike '  had  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  Straightway  the  graphic  pen'  of  the 
'  special  correspondent '  was  called  into  re- 
quisition, and  ere  many  days  bad  passed  the 
readers  of  tiie  daily  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other  were  made 
familiar  with  tbe  miserable  circumstances 
of  the  Warwickshire  peasants. 

The  movement  reached  its  first  import«)t 
stage  on  the  S9th  of  March,  1872,  when  tho 
several  unions  which  bad  been  formed  in 
Warwickshire  were  amalgamated  into  one 
union  for  tbe  county,  under  tho  name  of 
'The  Warwickshire  Union  of  Agricultaral 
Labourers.'  From  this  moment  the  new 
organization  became  rapidly  developed,  and 
two  monUis  afterwards  the  local  union  was 
made  national,  and  was  established  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  Since  its  establishment  it 
baa  extended  its  ramifications  so  rapidly  that 
at  the  present  moment  it  has  branch  and  di»- 
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trict  unions  in  almost  every  county  of  Eng- 
land. It  ifl,  in  fact,  a  great  power  in  the 
land,  and  a  power,  as  we  trnst  and  believe, 
for  good,  Ilitherto  tlie  morements  of  our 
agricaltural  labourera,  the  first  uprising,  the 
formation  of  the  union,  and  the  aubsequent 
proceedings,  hare  been  conducted  with  sin- 
gular moderation  and  forbearance.  Yet, 
Qotwitbstanding  all  this,  the  mOTemcnt  has 
been  denoanced  by  those  who  ou^^ht  to  know 
better.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  origi- 
nated by  '  mischievoua  agitators,'  with  the 
object  of  setting  class  against  class,  and 
destroying  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
which  formerly  existed  between  employers 
and  .employed  in  the  agricultural  distncts. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  himself 
the  exponent  of  those  who  entertained  this 
unfair  and  erroneons  view  of  the  causes 
which  originated  the  f^ricultnral  labourers' 
movement.  Not  long  after  the  formation 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  the -Duke  issued  an  address  to  his 
Oxfordshire  tenantry,  in  the  couree  of 
which  he  said,  referring  to  the  attitude  as- 
snmed  by  agricultural  labourers  towards 
their  employers,  that  the  new  '  state  of 
things'  owed  its  origin  to  none  of  those 
causes  by  which  strikes  in  productive  trades 
had  generally  been  determined,  but  that  it 
liadl)een  brought  abont  by  agitators  and 
decl^mers,  who  had,  he  said,  unhappily 
'too  easily  succeeded  in  distarbing  the 
friendly  feeling  which  used  to  unite  the 
labourer  and  his  employer  in  mutual  feel- 
ings of  generosity  and  confidence,'  This 
ill-considered  manifesto  implied  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  that  required  amelioration ; 
that  the  latter  were  not  only  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  that  they  were  paid  for 
their  labour  in  excess  of  the  market  rate  of 
reniuncration — what  other  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  the  word  '  generosity ! ' — and 
that  the  movement  had  been  started  upon  a 
false  issue ;  had,  in  short,  been  fomented, 
'got  up '  for  the  purpose  of  the  professional 
•gitator.  Views  similar  to  these  have  been 
expressed  over  and  over  again  by  landowners 
*i>d  others.  We  have  shown,  however, 
how  the  movement  of  our  agricultural  la- 
bourers was  first  started — that,  it  was  origi- 
nated entirely  by  the  peasants  themselves, 
and  that  professional  agitators  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
**  no  effect  can  be  produced  without  a 
''aDse,  there  must  have  been  a  cause  for  the 
^gficnltural  labourers'  movement.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  the  move- 
ment in  Warwickshire  were  almost  acciden- 
t*!  and  they  could  not  have  determined  its 
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extension  to  other  parts  of  England  had  not 
the  condition  of  the  ^ricultural  labourers  in 
almost  every  agricaltural  county  urgently 
required  amelioration. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Warwickshire 
peasants  were  by  no  means  the  worst  paid 
or  the  most  hardly  used  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourers,  although  it  was  they  who 
had  first  'struck'  against  the  farmers'  treat- 
ment If  the  ablation  for  higher  wi^es 
and  better  treatment  had  originated  where 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  the  worst 
condition,  that  agitation  would  not  have 
sprung  up  in  Warwickshire.  It  is  doubt- 
less difficult  to  conceive  a  worse  condition 
of  life  for  the  family  of  a  labouring  man — 
who  has  hard  regular  daily  work  to  perform 
— than  existence  upon  twelve  shillings  a 
week.  But,  judged  by  the  rule  of  compari- 
son, the  Warwickshire  labourer  was  far  bet- 
ter off  than  many  of  his  class.  Where, 
then,  could  we  have  looked  for  a  lower 
depth  of  misery  than  that  which  forced  the 
Warwickshire  peasant  to  'strike ' ! 

Mr.  Heath  has  told  us  in  bis  '  "  Romance" 
of  Peasant  Life,'  According  to  his  authori- 
ty, the  agricnltural  counties  of  the  West  of 
England  furnish  ao  answer  to  the  question. 
We  learn  that  the  worst  evils  of  our  agricul- 
tural system  were  flourishing  in  that  part  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  the 
labourers  in  Warwickshire.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  in  times  gone  by  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  in  Dorsetshire. 
That  county  has  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  the  poverty  and  destitution  of 
its  niral  labouring  population,  Bnt  it  seems 
that  tho  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Dev- 
onshire and  Somersetshire  was  worse  even 
than  in  Dorsetshire.  Let  us  look  at  this 
picture  of  '  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of 
England,'  and  let  us  then  judge  whether  it 
reveals  a  state  of  things  which  only  required 
to  be  let  alone.  First,  as  to  the  cottages. 
Here  (p^e  27)  is  tho  writer's  description  of 
an  agncultural  laboiiror'B  cottage  near  Ban- 
weU,  in  Somersetshire  : — 

'  Ljing  a  little  way  back  from  the  road^I  de- 
scried what  I  should  have  thought  was  a'pig- 
stye,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  man  was  at  a  kind 
of  door,  cutting  up  a  sheep.  I  called  bim  out, 
and  questioned  him  concerning  himself  and 
his  cottage,  I  was  then  invited  by  bim  to  vi- 
sit tho  interior  of  the  htter.  Unless  I  had 
seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a 
place  could  exist  in  England.  I  had  to  stoop 
very  low  to  got  inside  this  habitation  of  an  En- 
glish agricultural  labourer.  The  total  length 
of  the  miserable  hut  was  about  seven  yards, 
its  width  three  yards,  and  its  height  measured 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  thatched  roof, 
about  ten  feet ;  the  faeight  of  the  walls,  how- 
ever, not  being  bo  much  aa  six  feet.    From 
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the  top  of  the  walls  was  carried  up  to  a  point 
the  thalcbcd  roof,,  there  heiiiK  no  transTerse 
beams  OT  planks.  In  fact,  had  there  been 
any,  I  could  not  have  stood  upright  in  this 
hovel.  There  was,  of  course,  no  second  floor 
to  the  place,  and  the  oao  tiny  floor  was  divi- 
ded in  the  middle  into  two  compartments,  each 
being  about  three  yards  square,  one  used  for  a 
bed-room  and  the  other  for  a  sittingroom. 
The  ground  was  irregulariy  paved  with  large 
stones,  with  earth  between  and  in  their  crevi- 
ces. On  my  remarking  that  the  floor  must  be 
Terr  damp  if  not  wet  in  winter,  the  man  said, 
"On  no,  sir,  it  don't,' heave,'  much;''  by  which 
he  ibeant  that  the  moisture  did  not  come  up 
very  much  between  the  stones.  From  the 
thatch  in  all  directions,  hung  festoons  of  spi- 
dws'  webs,  intermingled  with  sprays  of  ivy, 
which,  but  for  the  terrible  squalor  of  the 
place,  would  have  given  a  romantic  appearance 
to  the  hut. 

'John  P (the  inhabitant  of  this  "cot- 
tage,") was  a  short  thick-set  man,  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  had  lived  there,  he  told  me,  a 
quarier  of  a  century.  His  predecessors  were 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
he  said,  bad  slept  in  the  "  bedroom,"  nine  feet 
square.  John  told  me  that  he  could  not  work 
now  as  well  as  ho  used  to  do;  but;  neverthe- 
less, he  looked  strong  and  healthy  for  his  age; 
and  his  principal  duty— a  responsible  one — 
was  to  look  after  bis  master's  stock.  His 
wages  were  Oa.  a  week.  Out  of  that  h  had 
paid  his  master  £2  10s.  a  year  rent  for  his 
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lege  of  running  his  pig — for  John  had  a  pig,  as 
well  as  Korae  fowls — on  his  master's  land. 
John  also  rented  ono-ei^hth  of  an  acreof  potato 
ground,  tor  which — atiU  out  of  his  miserable 
wages — be  paid  15s.  a  year.' 

Mr  Heath,  in  '  The  "  Romance"  of  Pea- 
sant Life,'  gives  the  result  of  a  personal  visit 
to  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  of 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  1872  :  and  ho 
therefore  presents  us  with  a  pictureof  the 
condition  of  the  fannlabonrersm  that  part  of 
England  just  after  the  Warwickshire  strike, 
andbefore  the  cstablisbment  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union.  In  most  of 
the  districts  which  the  author  visited,  bow. 
ever,  he  found  that  since  the  com  men  cement 
of  the  movement  in  Warwickshire  the  far- 
mers bad  generally  raised  wages  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  Is.  per  week  in  the  case  of  each 
labourer;  that  is  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a 
rise  all  round  to  tliis  extent.  We  will  give 
some  of  the  author's  facts  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  placed  them  in  his  ironically- 
styled  '  Kornanee.' 

In  tbe  Vale  of  Wrington,  on  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  average  wages 
were  from  lis,  to  l^s,  a  week.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  highest  average  of 
w^;eB  in  the  Western  agricultural  counties. 
Nowhere  doos-the  author  state  that  higher 
wf^es  were  given ;  but  he  states  that  in  by 


far  the  greater  number  of  tho  places  be  vis- 
ited a  much  lower  scale  of  wages  prevailed. 
The  cott^ea  of  the  peasantry  in  Wrington 
were  very  bad,  and  so  few  in  number,  that 
the  population  suffered  greatly  from  the 
evils  of  overcrowding.  Tlie  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land had  not  visited  his  Somersetshire  es- 
tates more  than  twice  in  the  previous  fix 
years.  Even  his  agent  did  not  reside  on  tbe 
property,  but  lived  at  Bath.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  physical  and  social  oe- 
cessities  of  the  poor  population  of  this  rural 
district  were  ovcriooked — a  state  of  thin^ 
which  is  too  frequently  found  existing  on 
the  estates  of  English  absentee  landlords. 
In  tho  village  of  Wrington  tbe  drainage  nas 
very  bad ;  but  no  attempt  had  been  nifide 
by  the  responsible  authorities  to  remedy 
this  evil,  ilany  of  the  farm  Inbooreis  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  allotments,  as 
there  was  only  a    limited   number  in  the 

Elacc,  in  consequence  of  tbe  desire  of  the 
luke  of  Cleveland,  or  of  his  agent  acting 
for  him,  to  increase  still  further  the  size  of 
his  large  farms  by  throwing  into  them  every 
available  plot  of  ground. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss  '  the 
eider  question,'  as  it  relates  to  the  a^cnl- 
tural  labourer  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
he  illustrates  the  evils  of  the  cider  truck  svs- 
tem.  The  truck  custom  of  giving  beer  and 
cider  is  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  evils  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  agricultnrsl 
labour  in  this  country.  In  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  this  custom  prevails.  The 
labourer  is  supplied  by  tbe  farmer  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  liquor,  either  beer  or  cider, 
in  part  payment  of  wages.  The  quantity 
given  out  varies  in  different  districts,  gene- 
rally ranging  from  two  to  four  pints  a  day. 
Women  and  young  children  employed  in 
farm  work  are  also  supplied  with  daily  quan- 
tities of  beer  or  cider,  and  under  the  system. 
therefore,  children  from  their  eariiest  year: 
are  encoui^ed  to  .love  drink.  This  is  a 
matter  that  calls  for  vigorous  handling  by 
the  Legislature,  Apart  from  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  produced  by  the  beer  and  ci- 
der truck  system,  the  custom  operates  un- 
fairly against  tlie  labourer,  because  the  value 
of  the  liquor  supplied  is  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. This  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion for  tho  farm  labourer,  as  it  canses  bb 
nominal  wages — which  consist  of  his  money 
wages  and  tbe  computed  value  of  the '  truck ' 
— to  be  given  at  a  figure  which  does  not 
fairly  represent  his  actual  remuneration. 
The  Western  agricultural  districts,  and  more 
especially  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire, 
are  famed  for  the  great  number  of  their  or- 
chards, and  the  lai^e  quantities  of  apples 
which  are  annually  grown  there.     In  consc- 
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qnence  therefore  of  the  grent  abuodance  of 
apples  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  cider  is 
made  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  tbat  it  is  the 
cider  and  not  the  bocr  truck  system,  which 
prcvaiSa  in  tbii  West  of  England. 

Speakinij  of  the  cider  system  in  Somer- 


setshire, Mr.  Heath  gives  a  description  of 
the  very  ioferiorkind  of  cider  whicli  is  giv- 
en to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  liquor  which  is  gene- 
rally consumed  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
lie  says : — 

'One  groat  difficulty  with  the  peasants  in 
Somersetshire  is  what  is  called  "the  cider 
question."  This  county  bein^  one  of  the 
tincatcider-producing  counties  m  England,  the 
system  prevails  of  giving  the  labourers  d.iily, 
in  small  kegs  or  firkins,  a  certain  quantity  of 
dder,  varjing  in  different  districts,  but  seldom 
less,  I  believe,  than  three  pints  per  day.  '  I 
obtained  the  testimony  of  an  old  man  who  has 
bad  fiFty  years'  experience  as  a  farm  labourer, 
and  be  gave  me  a  truthful  description  of  the 
horrible  liquor  that  is  ^ven  to  the  agricultu- 
T»l  labourer  under  the  ffonical  name  of  cider. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Somersetshire 
and  in  other  of  the  Western  cider-producing 
counties,  the  farmer  nearly  always  keeps  "  two 
taps  running,"  according  to  the  expression  of 
that  part  of  the  country ;  one  tap  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  one  tap  for  the  fann  la- 
bourers. The  farmer's  own  cider — I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  my  informant — is  most  carefully 
made.  The  very  best  apples  are  selected,  the 
manufacturing  process  is  carefully  gone 
through,  and  real  cider  is  produced.  If  a 
stranger  to  the  country  wants  to  taste  the  best 
cider,  the  farmer  will  give  him  what  he  will  teU 
him  in  confidence  that  he  keeps  for  his  "own 
drioldng."  Now  for  the  labourers'  cider,  tap 
No.  3.  The  very  worst  apples  are  in  the  first 
place  selected — the  windfalls  ;  and  these,  with 
the  dirt  and  slugs,  are  ^ound  up  for  the  peas- 
ants. "When  the  "windfalls"  are  iised  for 
feeding  the  pigs,  the  labourer  has  what  is  call- 
ed the  "  second  wringing ;"  that  is  to  say, 
the  apples  for  the  farmer's  "  own  drinking" 
cider  are  put  into  the'prasB,  and  after  the  best 
part  of  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  the  cider 
"  cheese,"  as  the  mass  of  apples  in  the  press  is 
called,  is  subjected  to  yet  greater  pressure, 
and  what  is  expressed  from  the  "  cheese"  on 
this  occasion  is  called  the  "  second  wringing." 
This  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  "  first  wrmging." 
To  complete  the  process,  and  make  a  liquor 
worthy  of  tap  No.  S,  the  following  plan  is 
aidopted  :— To  every  hogshead  of  the  "  second 
wringing"  is  added  four  gallons  of  hop  water. 
This  is  added  for  the  purijose  of  preserving 
the  "  second  wringing,"  which,  without  such 
addition,  would,  from  its  thinness  and  inferior- 
ity, turn  to  vin^ar.  M^  informant,  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  difierencc  in  quali^  be- 
tween the  fanner's  "  two  taps,"  said  that  good 
dder  usually  costs  about  80s.  a  hc^shead, 
whilst  Uie  "  second  wringing"  was  worth  only 
about  10s.  a  hogshead.' 


The  aulbor  adds : — 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cider  systmn  is 
a  very  bad  one.  It  would  be  infinitely  better 
that  the  peasant  should  have  the  value  of  the 
cider— which,  by-tho-by,  is  generally  estimated 
by  the  farmer  to  Tie  worth  considerably  more 
than  it  is  really  worth — in  money.  To  a  man 
with  such  wretched  wages  every  penny  is  of 
value.  But  the  system  is  unfair  to  the  labour- 
er, because  under  the  "cider  system"  his 
wages  are  greatly  over-estimated  ;  and  1  believe 
the  horrible  compound  which  the  farmers  call 
cider,  but  which  I  think  should  properly  be 
called  vin^ar,  works  the  most  pernicious  imects 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  rural  labourer.' 

The  aathor  gives  a  deplorable  account  of 
thu  wretched  cottage  accommodation,  the 
low  wages,  and  the  general  destitution  of 
the  labouring  population  in  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed.  He  found  in 
many  cases  two-roomed  hovels  in  which 
large  families  bad  often  to  crowd.  The. 
ground  floors  of  some  of  those  hovels  were 
roughly  paved  with  stones,  through  the  crev- 
ices of  which  the  dampness  of  tjie  ground 
oozed  up  during  the  winter.  Then  there 
was  often  only  one  small  bedroom  for  the 
sleeping  Accommodation  of  a  whole  family.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  expect  any  moral  sensibil- 
ity in  people  who  are  compelled  by  their 
hard  lot  to  crowd  together  in  this  indecent 
manner.  In  very  many  parts  of  En{iland — 
and  not  in  the  West  alone — the  inadequate 
cottage  accommodatioD  is  a  foul  blot  upon 
our  agricultural  systj^m.  It  is  very  common 
indeed  for  the  father  and  the  mother  of  a 
family,  with  their  grown-np  sons  and  daogh- 
ters,  together  with  men  lodgers,  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  use  between  them  one  small  bedroom. 
The  thing  is  horrible  ;  and  it  is  the  cei-tain 
and  protific  cause  of  great  immorality.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  interiors  of  some  of 
the  cottages  in  one  rich  ^ricultural  district 
in  the  West  of  EngUnd  :— 

'In  some  cottages  which  I  visited  the  rooms 
were  almost  bare  of  furniture.  The  single 
bedrooms,  which  in  many  cases  bad  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  of  a  family,  often  contained  ' 
nothing  but  a  squalid  bedstead,  and  perhaps  a 
small  table  and  a  broken  chair,  with  a  few  rag- 
ged clothes  on  the  bedstead,  not  nearly  enough 
to  keep  the  poor  creatures  warm.  Clothes  in 
fact,  which  would  have  been  barely  sufBdent 
to  cover  one  bed,  had  to  serve  also  for  the  cov- 
ering of  the  little  ones,  who  had  to  lie  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  floor.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  terrible 
poverty  of  the  labourers  in  this  particular 
district,  the  land  it  seems  was  so  exception- 
ally rich,  that  it  was  alleged  that  a  large 
farmer  conld  make  a  fortune  there  in  seven 
years. 

It  seems  that  12s.  a  week — the  smallness 
of  which  sum  had  caused  the  Warwickshire 
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labourer  to  'strike' — was  rarely  obtained  by 
tbe  peasant  in  the  Western  counties  at  the 
period  referred  to.  In  many  districts  the 
wages  were  only  9s.  a  week  ;  in  a  few  10s.  ; 
and  in  some  only  8s.  ;  whilst  in  one  import- 
ant agricoltural  district  a  fanner  is  stated  to 
nave  been  employing  able-bodied  men  at 
regnlar  farm  work,  and  giving  them  no  moro 
than  63.  a  week,  but  in  addition  to  these 
wa^ea  providing  each  labourer  with  a  cotr 
tage — a  two-roomed  hovel — rent  free,  tbe 
rent  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  Is.  a 
week.  Ilere  ia  tbe  author's  description  of 
the  circumstances  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  Isle  of  Atlielney,  which,  unlike 
what  it  was  in  King  Alfred's  time,  has 
now  been  transformed  into  a  modem  Eng- 
lish farm  : — 


'  Passing  through  the  village  of  Athelney,  I 
entered  a  labourer's  cottage.  I  was  attracted 
to  visit  its  intcnor  by  tbe  sight  of  a  small  crowd 
of  little  children  who  blocked  up  the  doorway. 
I  passed  across  the  tiny  piece  oi  front  garden, 
which  served  to  grow  a  few  potatoes  for  the 
family,  and,  stooping  under  the  doortray,  enter- 
ed the  "  basement.  I  was  politely  invited  by 
the  "  goodwifc  "  to  seat  myself  in  the  chair  on 
the  stone  floor.  Thus  shut  in  from  the  outer 
world  I  felt  that  It  was  impossible  for  even 
the  most  imaginative  mind  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  similarity  between  tJie  peasant 
of  to-day  and  the  peasant  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  All  before  mc  was  nnromantic ;  there 
was  nothing  present  but  the  reality  of  modern 
wretchedness.     Edwin  H was  the  occu- 

e'er  of  the  cottage.  He  was  a  regular  farm 
bourer,  and  he  received  for  the  support  of  him- 
self, a  wife,  and  eight  children,  all  of  whom  I 
saw,  Ss.  per  week,  from  a  modem  English  far- 
mer. ,  The  eldest  of  the  children  was  a  girl  of 
twelve ;  the  youngest  was  a  baby,  of  three 
months ;  seven  were  girls,  and  the  infant  in 
arms  was  the  only  boy.  Five  pounds  a  year 
was  the  sum  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent,  and 
a  little  more  than  7s.  a  week  was  therefore  left 
to  supply  the  bodily  needs  of  ten  persons,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  pence  earned  oocasfonally 
by  tlie  eldest  gir!  for  willow-stripping.  Not 
one  of  the  family  had  tasted  animal  food  for 
about  six  months,  except  what  on  very  rare 
occasions  had  been  g^vea  by  chance  benevo- 
lence. Bread  was  the  great  luxury.  Baker's 
bread,  which  I  Icamt  was  in  Athelnoy  7d.  the 
quartern  loaf,  watt,  however,  an  unknown  del- 
icate in  this  family  circle.  Tbe  goodwife  in- 
formed me  that  she  could  not  possibly  afford 
to  buy  baker's  bread,  but  that  she  obtained  the 
meal,  and  manufactured  at  home  a  coarser  ar- 
cle  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  little 
ones.  The  good-wife  who  scolded  King  Alfred 
for  allowing  her  cakes  to  bum,  was  surely  a 
happier   being   than  this    modem  mother  of 


privations  ?    Private  benevolence  was  the  se- 
cret   A  private  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  filled  the  kind  and  useful  office  of  bene- 
factor, and  distributed  gtfts  to  the  poor.' 

The  condition  of  life  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  circumstances  of  an 
Atbelney  agricnltnral  labourer  appears  to 
have  been  by  no  means  exceptional  or  un- 
common in  the  West  of  England.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  average 
condition  of  life  of  the  peasantry  in  that 
part  of  England,  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  bow  body  and  soul 
cotdd  be  kept  together  by  these  poor  people 
on  such  miserable  pay.  In  some  cases,  do 
doubt,  the  earnings  of  the  children  might 
contribute  something  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  family  ;  but  very  often,  as  in  the 
Iiartjcular  instance  quoted  above,  it  must 
lappcn  that  only  one  or  at  most  two  oat  of 
a  nnineroas  family  could  enter  the  list  of  the 
family  bread  winners ;  and  then  each  of 
these  could  only  earn  barely  sufficient  for 
her  maintenance.  The  mother  might,  by 
neglecting  her  family,  earn  occasionally — 
for  it  is  obvious  she  could  not  work  every 
day — her  Sd. — sometimes  only  7d.  per  dim 
But  at  what  a  cost  and  risk  ! 

Although  at  the  period  now  under  review 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
tbe  Western  counties  was  worse  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  except  in  two  or  three  counties  in 
the  North  of  England  and  in  the  Midlands, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  generally  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  the  wages  in  any  dis- 
trict rarely  getting  beyond  tbe  dead  level  of 
lOs.,  lis.,  or  at  most  19s,  a  week.  So  that 
everywhere  agricultural  labourers  were  more 
or  less  dependent  to  a  very  lai^e  extent  for 
existence  cither  upon  private  benevolence, 
or  in  times  of  sickness  upon  the  rates.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  take  into  acconnt 
what  are  called  tbe  'privileges'  of  the  peas- 
ant ;  because  in  most  cases  their  value  is  so 
small  as  to  make  scarcely  any  appreciable 
difference  in  his  earnings.  Bnt  a  good  deal 
has,  nevertheless,  been  made  by  landowoera 
and  farmers  and  by  the  clergy,  of  the  great 
advant^es  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
derives  from  payments  in  kind  ;  and  by  ad- 
ding the  value  of  these  items  to  the  money 
wages  it  is  often  comparatively  easy  to  make 
it  appear  that  tbe  labourer  receives  mach 
more  than  his  actual  money  w^^es.  Those, 
however,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  en- 
quire conceraieg  these  so-called  privili^es 
have  found  in  most  cases  that  their  value  is 
almost  inappreciable.  Mr,  Stanhope,  an  ag- 
ricultural commissioner,  has  given  It  as  his 
opinion  that  throughout  England  the  monej 
w^es  may  be  taken  to  indicate  tbe  actoal 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  and 
Canon  Girdlestone,  a  great  authority,  has 
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aseerted  that  in  the  West  of  England,  more 
especially  in  tho  North  of  Devon,  the  peas- 
ant has  no  privileges  whatever. 

Few  persons  would  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  daily  allowance  of  beer  or  cider  to  the 
Bgricaltnral  labourer  as  a  privilege  worth 
Darning,  although  its  over-estimated  money 
equivalent  is  always  added  to  the  money 
wages  in  cotDpnJing  a  farm  labourer's  earn- 
ings. Theo  in  some  districts  there  is  the 
system  of  'grist  com'  in  existence.  Under 
this  system  the  labourer  is  allowed  by  the 
farmer  to  have  a  certain  limited  quantity  of 
com  at  a  certain  fixed  price  all  the  year 
Toand.  This  price  used  to  be  6s.  per  buali- 
eJ,  whether  the  market  price  of  corn  were 
above  or  below  that  sum.  Doubtless  in 
times  of  dear  com  this  particular  privilege 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  labourer,  if  the 
com  were  of  the  best,  or  only  indeed  of  tlie 
average  quality,  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  peasant  almost  invariably  gets  a  very  infe- 
rior quality  of  corn  known  as  tho  '  tailings,' 
a  description  of  wheat  which  is  usually  un- 
marketable. Sometimes  it  is  the  ratings 
from  the  wheat-field  that  the  peasant  geta 
for  bis  grist  com  ;  and  when  this  is  the  ease, 
it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  it  gets 
spoilt  by  rain,  but  it  nevertheless  comes  in 
for  the  grist  at  the  regulation  price. 

The  ooly  real  bencht  obtained  by  agricul- 
tural labourers,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  is 
derived  from  the  produce  of  their  small  '  al- 
]otmenta'  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  of  allowing  farm  la- 
bourers to  rent  allotments  of  ground  is  by 
no  meaoB  general ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
allotments  can  be  obtained,  either  from  Ihi 
fanner  or  direct  from  tho  landowner,  their 
size  very  rarely  indeed  exceeds  a  quarter  of 
an  acre.  The  farm  labourer's  allotment  is 
usually  a  piece  of  ground  detached  from 
the  cottage,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
cotti^e  garden.  The  rents  of  these  allot- 
menta  vary  according  to  the  different  values 
of  land  in  the  difiercnt  districts,  and  accord- 
ing also  to  the  disposttion  of  the  farmer  or 
andowner.  The  labourer  usually  pays  a 
much  higher  rent  for  his  plot  of  grouDd 
when  the  allotment  is  held  from  the  farmer 
than  the  farmer  himself  pays  to  his  land- 
iord.  In  some  few  cases,  when  the  allot- 
ments are-held  from  the  landlord,  the  poa- 
aant  may  get  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
at  a  fair  rental ;  but  this  is  exceptional. 
Mr.  Heath  states  that,  when  it  is  the  fanner 
who  lets  allotments  to  his  men,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uTifreqncnt  practice  for  the  latter 
to  be  charged  three  and  four  times  the  rent 
which  the  land  costs  the  farmer.  But,  on 
whatever  terms  the  peasant  may  get  his  lit- 
tle bit  of  land,  he  tills  it  in  bis  after  hours, 


and  procures  his  little  crop  of  vegetables  as 
the  result  of  hia  own  small  outlay  and  his 
own  laborious  cultivation.  Hence  the 
somewhat  rare  and  uncertain  advantages 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  allotments 
have  nothiog  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate 
of  wages. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  agricultu- 
ral labourer  from  the  village  bencipt  clubs, 
where  such  institutions  exist,  are  very 
small.  These  clubs,  usually  established  to 
provide  coal  and  clothing  at  Christmas  time, 
are  supported  partly  by  the  labourers'  week- 
ly contribution  of  pence,  and  partly  by 
charitable  subscriptions.  The  small  funds 
collected  in  this  way  during  the  year  are  an- 
nually invested  in  coal  and  clothing,  wblth 
are  given  ont  to  the  labourers'  families  at 
Christmas,  because  that  is  the  time  of  the 


But  when  the  utmost  value  has  been  put 
upon  the  '  privileges,'  such  as  they  are,  en- 
Joved  by  the  farm  labourer,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  add  very  materially  to  hia 
weekly  wages ;  and  it  is  a  cafious,  though  a 
painful  fact,  that  inthose  districts  where 
the  wages  of  the  peasantry  are  the  lowest, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  privileges. 

We  have  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  our  ^ricultural  la- 
bourers at  the  period  of  the  Warwickshire 
'  strike.'  It  is  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  at 
that  time  tho  tillers  of  the  soil  in  this  coun- 
try were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  condi- 
tion worse  than  that  of  paupers.  Yet,  with 
one  noble  exception,  no  one  had  put  forth  a 
hand  to  help  them.  A  little  more  than  five 
years,  however,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  with  which  Joseph  Arch 
has  become  identified,  Canon  Girdlestone, 
struck  with  the  grievous  misery  of  the 
North  Devonshire  peasants,  amongst  whom 
he  had  gone  to  reside,  began,  alone  and  un- 
aided, his  admirable  work  of  migrating  the 
half-starved  paupeiized  hinds  of  Ine  West  of 
England  to  the  prosperous  districts  of  the 
North,  where  mining  and  manufacturing 
works  were  continually  absorbing  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  population,  and  where  also 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labonrec 
was  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

Canon  Girdlestone's  benevolent  labonre 
were  carried  on  under  tbe  most  extraordina- 
ry difficulties.  Squires,  farmers,  and  in 
many  cases  his  brother  clergymen  were 
against  him,  and  did  everything  which  they 
could  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing 
hia  object  But  he  persevered,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  transferring 
several  hundreds  of  labourers,  mauy  of 
them  with  their  families,  from  miser;  and 
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gqualor  in  tbe  West  of  Englnnd,  to  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  tlie  Northern  counties. 
Very  much  of  the  e:iccptional  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  tlie  peasantry  of  the  West- 
em  eonnties  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  numbers  were,  at  the  time  when 
Canon  Girdlestonc  began  his  work  of  migra- 
tion, in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
agricultural  labour  market.  But  none  of 
the  working  classes  manifested  so  little  dis- 
position to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstan- 
ces, as  the  tiller*  of  the  soil,  or  wcro  so  lit- 
tle able  to  move  into  districts  where  they 
conld  improve  tlieir  condition  of  life.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  igno- 
rance and  the  apathy  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers,— a  state  of  things  engendered  by  the 
grinding  poverty  which  had  weighed  upon 
them  so  long. 

Thinly  scattered  as  they  were  over  the 
country,  and  in  most  instances  completely 
under  the  intluence  of  landowners  and  farm- 
ers, what  they  especially  required  for  the 
feneral  improvement  of  their  condition  was 
rst  combination,  and  then  oi^auization. 
They  could  do  nothing  without  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  of  course  necessary  that 
that  they  should  first  combine  in  order  that 
they  might  organize  plans  for  their  relief 
and  assistanec.  The  work  carried  on  by 
Canon  Girdlestone  in  the  cause  of  the  pea- 
santry was  an  indication  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  even  by  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  an  individual.  But  it  is  ob- 
vions  that  individual  efforts  could  not  ac- 
complish all  that  was  necessary.  Il&uce  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union  was  the  necessary  sequel 
to  the  labours  of  Canon  Girdlestonc.  "What 
.  he  bad  done  in  one  district,  the  Union,  as  a 
central  organization,  would  need  to  do  in 
every  district  where  the  existence  of  surplus 
labour  kept  wages  low,  and  prevented  the 
healthy  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  ^ricultural  labourers'  orga- 
nization cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light  as  an  ordinary  trades'  union.  Some 
persona  have  pointed  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  farm  work  ra  order  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  subject  the  farmer  to 
the  ri^d  rules  of  a  labourers'  union  ;  and 
these  persons  urge  that  although  union 
might  be  necessaty  in  other  employments,  it 
is  not  suited  to  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Wo  argue,  however,  that  combi- 
nation is  more  necessary  for  our  agricultural 
labourers  than  for  any  of  the  industrial 
classes.  The  helplessness,  the  ignorance, 
the  want  of  independence  of  the  peasantry 
rendered  it  especially  imperative  that  they 
should  acquire  the  strength  which  union 
gives.    But  we  conader  that  the  chief  use- 
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fulness  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  union 
will  be  found  in  its  adaptability  as  a  focus 
of  organization.  It  might,  in  fact,  become 
not  only  a  great  agency  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  information  in  reference 
to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  employment,  to 
the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  labour 
market,  and  to  all  matters  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  agricultural  labourers,  but  it 
might  at  the  same  time  become  a  great  na- 
tional benefit  Society  and  sick  club  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  chief  object  of  the 
Katioiial  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  as 
set  forth  in  its  printed  rules,  is  '  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers in  the  United  Kingdom,'  and  we  are  " 
convinced  that  this  excellent  object  could  in 
no  way  be  accomplished  better  than  in  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  whicb  we  have 
offered. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  has, 
in  fact,  already  given  proof  that  it  pre- 
fers the  adoption  of  wise  preventive  nica- 
snres  to  coercive  action.  It  has  never,  since 
its  formation,  recommended  a  general 
strike,  but  it  has  earnestly  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  agri- 
cnftural  labourers  by  one  of  the  moat  pow- 
erful expedients,  uaniely,  emigration.  Find- 
ing that  the  system  of  migration  which,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  Canon  Girdle- 
stonc, it  first  adopted,  would  only  prove  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflicted 
the  labourers,  ao  long  as  there  remained  in 
this  country  any  surplus  ^ri cultural  la- 
bour, the  leaders  of  the  National  Union 
finally  resolved  to  resort  to  emigration  on  a 
largo  scale.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of 
last  Angust,  Mr,  Joseph  Arch  and  Mr,  Ar- 
thur Clayden  left  this  country  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  inspection  tlu-ough  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  special  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  the  Colonial  and  the  United  States  Go- 
vernments for  promoting  a  great  scheme  of 
emigration  from  our  shores  to  those  respec- 
tive countries.  After  a  three  months'  tour 
through  Canada  (the  delegates  visited  New 
York,  but  made  no  enquiries  through  the 
States)  Messrs.  Arch  and  Clayden  returned 
to  England,  having  ascertained  the  best 
fields  of  emigration  for  the  English  ^ricnl- 
tural  labourers,  and  having  secured  abun- 
dant promises  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  would  heartily  co- 
operate in  the  proposed  great  scheme  of 
emigration.  The  special  advantages  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  intending  emigranta  from  Eng- 
land are  certain,  unless  rendered  abortive 
by  timely  concessions  on  the  pwt  of  agricnl- 
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luriste  in  this  coaotrj,  to  cause  a  serious 
and  alanning  draiu  of  agricultural  labour 
In  May  Mr.  Arch  intends  to  proceed  to  the 
.Uoited  States  with  the  object  of  making 
^mtlar  arrangements  to  those  which  he  has 
already  made  with  the  Canadians;  and  as 
agriculturel  labour  is  what  the  Americans 
need  as  macb  as  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Arch's 
mission  to  the  ITnited  States  will  be  un- 
questionably  a  cert^i)  success,  in  so  far  a&  the 
object  which  he  has  in  view  is  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  continued  ab- 
sorption of  our  ^ricuitural  labourers  into 
the  minmg  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the    country,   together   with    the   vigorous 

Erosecution  by  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Tnion  of  schemes  of  emigration  to  our  co- 
lonies, have  already  produced  throughout 
England  a  marked  effect.  Agricultural  la- 
bour is  every  day  becoming  more  scarce. 
Since  the  establishmentiof  the  Union,  wages 
have  been  generally  increased,  although  not 
to  the  extent  which  might  be  supposed ; 
and  BO  long  as  oar  peasants  continue  to  go 
from  us  at  the  present  rate,  wages  must 
necessarily  conljnae  to  rise.  Nevertheless, 
in  many  important  agricultural  districts, 
wages  have  not  been  materially  increased 
during  the  last  two  years,  because  to  a  very 
great  extent  farmers  have  managed  to  dis- 
pense with  much  of  the  labour 'which  they 
formerly  employed,  and  because  also  far- 
mers and  landowners  have  unfortunately 
maintained  towards  thcii  men  an  attitude  of 
an  compromising  obstinacy.  But  this  ob- 
stinacy will  have  to  yield,  should  a  great 
exodus  of  farm  labourers  from  this  country 
actually  take  Tplace,  Before  this  serious 
crisis  has  arrived,  however,  we  trust  that 
employers  of  agricultural  latraur  will,  by 
timely  concesdon  to  their  men,  avert  what 
will  otherwise  prove  calamttona  to  them  and 
to  the  whole  nation. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Fanners' 
Club,  in  December  last,  Mr.  C,  8.  Road, 
M.P.,  the  farmers'  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  referring  to  the  hos- 
tility which  many  farmers  have  manifested 
towards  the  Labourers'  Union,  very  sensibly 
recommended  his  hearers  in  all  matters  of 
work  and  wages  to  make  no  difference  at  all 
between  union  and  non-union  men.  He 
added,  however : — 
. '  There  must  be  a  more  general  and  rkid  pay- 
ment for  overtime;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  think  the  labourer  can  then  call  on  the 
farmer,  as  be  has  done,  to  employ  bim  throngh 
the  wbole  of  the  drearv  months  of  the  year 
when  he  does  not  want  him — that  is  to  say,  the 
spare  hands.  tJor  is  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto,  to  find  woric  under  cover 
for  wet  and  wintry  days.' 
roL.  ux.  B — 16 


This  is  dangerous  advice ;  for  unless  Mr. 
Read  meant,  what  he  evidently  did  not, 
namely,  that  the  fanner  should  pay  the  la- 
bourer, when  he  most  needed  his  assistance, . 
wages  which  would  enable  him  to  support 
himself  during  *  the  dreary  months  of  the 
year,*  the  labourer  would  leave  him  at  that 
dreary  season,  and  either  emigrate  or  seek 
more  constant  employment  in  other  placesat 
home;  and  would  thus,  in  all  probability,  be 
lost  to  the  farmer  altogether* 

We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  many  important  questions 
that  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
question  of  agricultural  labour.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  tenant 
right.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  absence 
of  any  legal  securitj^  for  capital,  when  in- 
vested in  the  cnlrivation  of  the  land,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  very  infe- 
rior state  of  our  agriculture.  Under  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  it  is  cert^n 
that  the  portion  of  uie  agricultural  labourer 
would  be  immensely  improved.  Our  land  is 
rich  enough  to  support  our  peasantry  in  de- 
cency and  comfort,  and  it  will  be  a  national 
disgrace,  as  well  as  a  national  misfortune,  if 
we  allow  the  best  and  strongest  of  them  to 
leave  as. 

There  are  three  things  which  most  of  our 
landowners  and  fanners  have  yet  to  learn. 
Tbey  must  learn  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  assert  his  manhood, 
and  to  raise  himself  from  the  miserable  stat« 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  of  moral,  lutellec 
tual,  social,  and  physical  degradation  in 
which  he  is  still  sunk,  to  a  position  of  com- 
fort and  independence.  They  must  leam  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  healthy  commei<- 
cial  spirit  of  the  age  will  henceforth  r^ulate 
the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  districts  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  bonds  of  feudalbm  are  finally 
being  broken.  They  must  also  leam  that 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are 
in  reality  identical  with  their  own. 

The  Govemment  and  the  Le^slature  have, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  great  responsibili- 
ties  in  reference  to  this  most  important  mair 
ter.  The  condition  of  our  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  the  condition  of  our  agriculture 
are  questions  that  demand  the  prompt  and 
earnest  consideration  of  both  Parliament 
and  the  ministry,  for  they  are  questnons 
which  vitally  concern  the  nation ;  and  if  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
— ^landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers — have 
duties  and  responubilitjes  in  respect  to  each 
other,  they  have  yet  greater  re^onaibilitieB 
in  respect  to  the  State. 
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Art.  Vl.~The  Eleelrie  Telegraph. 

W.HBN  we  surrey  on  a  map  of  the  Poetal 
■  telegraph  system  the  vast  network  of  eom- 
inimicatj on  which  eneircles  these  islands,  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  coDsiderably  leas 
than  half  a  centuir^o  the  an  of  telegraphy 
was  pracdcally  unknown.  It  is  all  the  uanler 
when  ire  read  that  nearly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  keen-eighted,  inquisi- 
tive Greeks  ha4  evoked  that  sobtle  power  by 
means  of  which  the  ends  of  the  ewth  have 
since  been  compaaeed  and  brought  together. 
From  these  anciontGreekswe  have  inherited 
a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  sammon  to  our  aid  at  any  mo- 
ment an  inviMblo  force  far  more  powerful 
than  the  Genie  of  the  channing  Oriental  ro- 
mance. Tme,  we  no  longer  resort  to  the 
primitive  method  of  rubbing  amber  to  pro- 
duce this  force  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  elec- 
tricity, as  we  constantly  do,  we  but  use  a 
shorter  form  of  speaking  of  the  Oenie  of  the 
amber,  which  tlie  Orientals  would  have 
named  the  invisible,  hut  aa  they  believed, 
living  agent  evoked  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
To  trace,  and  properly  develop  the  history 
of  electrical  science,  would  lead  us  tar  beyond 
the  limita  of  a  short  papcrliketbb.  Besides, 
our  object  is  to  speak  rather  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  parposes  of  practi- 
cal telegraphy,  tian  of  the  subtle  power  it- 
self. 

No  doubt  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  discovery  of  the  active 
principles  of  electrici^,  are  ve^  closely  as- 
sociated in  the  public  mind.  But  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  they  are  totally  dis- 
tinct things;  and  that  just  as  steam  existed 
long  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, so  electricity  .had  an  existence,  or, 
rather,  its  existence  was  discovered  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
We  are  reminded,  indeed,  that  electricity 
must  have  been  from  the  very  beginning; 
for,  as  has  been  well  put  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  very  able  pa- 

fers  on  this  subject,  if  we  are  to  consider 
im  the  founder  of  electrical  science  who 
first  observed  an  electrical  phenomenon,  the 
honour  must  be  assigned  to  Adam,  who 
earliest  of  men,  doubtless  witnessed  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  might  have  named  the 
agency  which  produced  it  the  lightning 
force. 

In  considering  the  foundation  of  electri- 
cal science,'  we  are  brought  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  »o  recent,  indeed, 
that  the  'Latin  Ireatise  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  published  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  in  the  year  1800,  may  he  swdto 
have  been  the  first  practical  work  on  the 


subject.  Even  this  admirable  work  proved 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  its  age ;  and  its  die- 
pan^ement,  even  by  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  of  the  age,  led  to  an  actual 
retrogression  in  electrical  science.  Another 
Englishman,  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of 
the  Charterhouse,  rendered  very  valuable 
service  in  the  field  of  electrical  discovery  ; 
and  his  efforts,  supplemented  by  those  of  Du 
Faye,  a  Frenchman,  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  classification  of  electrics.  This 
brings  us  down  to  the  year  1730,  i>.,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Gilbert's  treatise.  Progress  now 
became  much  more  rapid,  and  within  the 
next  hundred  years  we  must  include  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Franklin,  Galvani, 
VoltA,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Ritter  of  Munich, 
(Ersted  of  Copenb^en,  the  celebrated  Da- 
nish philosopher,  Art^o,  Stnrgeon,  and  Fara- 
day. From  1830  onwards,  Faraday  proceed- 
ed in  his  career  of  discovery ;  and  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  single  observer,  we 
owe  the  demonstration  of  the  essential  iden- 
tity in  nature  and  power  of  all  the  ao^^alled 
difierent  kinds  of  electricity.  He  furnished 
the  true  explanation  of  its  decomposing 
power  over  chemical  compounds,  which  Sir 
Ilumpbry  Davy,  with  all  nis  genius,  had  in 
several  respects  misinterpreted ;  and,  besides 
much  else,  he  discovered  that,  as  a  loadstone 
renders  magnetic  all  the  iron  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, so  a  cnrrent  of  electricity,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  battery  along  one  wire,  de- 
velopes  a  momentary  current  along  another 
and  passive  wire  stretched  near  it. 

Speaking  of  wires  brings  us  into  close 
contact  with  the  subject  more  immediately 
in  baud.  We  have  glanced  at  the  history  of 
electrical  science  down  to  the  year  1830;  but 
in  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  wc 
must  go  backfora  momentto  the  year  1753, 
when  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  system 
of  practical  telegraphy.  In  that  year '  C.  M.' 
described  in  the  Scote^  Magazine  his  so- 
called  'Expeditious  Method  of  Conveying 
Intelligence.'  Curiously  enough,  the  writoi 
bad  in  his  mind  the  loading  ideas  which 
have  been  developed  in  all  modem  telegm- 
phy,  viz.,  the  complete  insulation  of  the 
conducting  wire,  and  the  production  at  the 
distant  end  of  a  signal  which  should  either 
be  viuble  to  the  eye  or  audible  to  the  enr. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  failed  only  in  a 
matter  of  detml,  inasmuch  aa  his  system  in- 
volved a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  whereas  one  wire  has  now  been 
found  to  suffice.  According  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  the  author  of  this  remarkable  pa- 
per was  aGreenock  man  ;  and  Brewster,  arl«r 
careful  inquiry,  asserta  that  his  name  waa 
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Charles  Morrison,  although  it  h%8  been  fre- 
qoeatly  qaoted  as  Charles  MarsJuill.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  may  be  given 
the  words  of  an  elderly  SqcIcL  lady  who 
remembered]  a  '  Very  clever  man  of  obscure 
position  who  would  make  lichtnin'  write  an' 
speak,  and  who  could  liclit  a  room  wi'  coal- 
reek  '  (i.e.  coal  smoke).  This  characteristic 
reminiscence  of  the  old  lady  naturally  recalls 
to  our  mind  the  remarkable  worda  contained 
ia  the  35th  verse  of  the  38th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Job  :  '  Canst  thou  send  lightnings, 
that  they  ma.j  ffo,  and  gay  unto  thee,  Here 
we  are !'  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  from 
the  tenor  of  this  question,  that  the  bearers 
of  evil  tidings,  who,  rushing  in  succession 
into  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch,  crushed 
the  old  man  with  instalment  after  instalment 
of  mali^  fortune,  were  not  the  bearers  of 
telegraphic  messages.  Ill  news  proverbially 
travels  fast,  but  it  never  travelled  in  those 
days  with  speed  so  great  as  the  lightning 
flash,  whose  subjugation  under  [the  domi- 
nance of  man  seemed  to  Job  a  typical  cul- 
mination of  liuinan  impossibility.  The 
Scotch  lady  spoke  of  Charles  Morrison  as  the 
man  'who  could  make  lichtnin'  write  an' 
apeak,'  but  under  his  syBtem  the  tongue  fal- 
tered somewhat,  and  the  pen  was  uot  exact- 
ly that  of  a  ready  writer.  The  period  be- 
tween l753  and  1837  is  almost  a  blank  in 
the  history  of  the  electric  telegraph.  It  is 
trae  that  in  1 774  one  Le  S^e,  a  Irenchman, 
resident  in  Geneva,  submitted  a  plan  of 
electric  communication  to  Frederick  of  Pms- 
Bia,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  en- 
titling him  to  the  credit  of  originating  the 
system.  But  the  method  too  closely  resem- 
bled that  of  Charles  Morrison  to  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  either  original  or  superior. 
From  1774  to  1837  little  was  done  to  render 
telegraphy  a  practical  science.  The  labours 
of  M.  Lomond  in  1787,  and  of  Mr.  Eonalds, 
of  Hammersmith,  in  1816,  led  to  no  definite 
resnlt;  and  up  to  the  year  1637  the  people 
of  these  islands  were  without  that  means  of 
communication  which,  if  taken,  not  from  the 
whole  comitry,  but  from  one  of  its  great 
commercial  centres  only,  for  a  single  day, 
would  bo  productive  of  the  most  disastrons 
resalta. 

To  this  period,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  belongs 
the  date  of  greatest  practical  interest  in  re- 
ference to  the  telegraph.  In  1837  the  inex- 
haustibly ingenious  Wheatetone,  and  Cooke, 
a  man  in  whom  the  practicality  of  the  En- 
glish character  showed  itself  in  its  fullest, 
freest  development,  took  ont  their  patent  for 
an  electric  telwraph  ;  and  to  them,  as  the 
earliest'  practic^  telegraphists,  belongs  the 
honour  which  attaches  to  that  difficult  step 
in  all  enterprises,  U  premier  pan,  but  of 
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which,  in  their  case,  it  may  be  emphatically 
added,  qui  co&te.  The  genial  spirit  that  ut- 
tered these  words  has  passed  awnv ;  bnt  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  is  still  amongst  us,  ^nd 
apparently  only  in  the  midst  of  his  nseful- 
ness.  The  system  introduced  in  1837  by 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  was  what  is 
known  as  the  'double  needle' telegraph — 
an  invention  for  which  it  has  bgen  justly 
claimed  that  it  deserves  to  be  recognised  in 
the  same  light  as  the  first  st£am  engine  of 
James  Watt.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  trial  of  the  wonderful  invention  have  an 
almost  historical  importance,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  simple,  yet  impressive  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  detailed,  without 
feeling  somewhat  of  the  sensation  which  is 
descnbed  as  having  come  upon  its  authors 
when  the  greatness  of  their  work  came  to  be 
practically  demonstrated.  We  read  that  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  1837,  the  fa- 
mous invention  was  subjected  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  several  distinffuished  men,  pro- 
minent amongst  whom  vris  the  late  Robert 
Stephenson.  Wires  stretching  from  Euston- 
square  to  Camden  Town  were  connected 
with  the  instruments.  At  the  one  end  stood 
the  able  and  energetic  Mr.  Cooke ;  at  the 
other,  his  coadjutor,  Professor  Wheatstone. 
The  experiment  was  successful.  '  Never,' 
says  one  of  the  inventors,  '  never  did  I  feel 
such  a  tumultuous  sensation  before,  as  when, 
all  alone  in  the  still  room,  I  heard  the  nee- 
dles click ;  and  as  I  spcUed  the  words,  I  felt 
all  the  magnitude  of  the  invention,  now 
proved  to  be  practicable  beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pute.' Great  as  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
invention — although  confined  in  its  display  to 
the  little  line  between  Euston  and  Camden 
Town — it  could  not  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  these  pioneers  how  it  was  destined 
to  be  turned  [to  account  within  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  that  followed  its  -introduc- 
fion.  For  it  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  whereas 
the  progi-eas  of  telegraphy  between  the  date 
of  the  humble  invention  of  Charles  Morrison 
and  the  memorable  epoch  of  which  we  are 
DOW  speaking  was  slow,  and  marked  by  nu- 
merous vicissitudes,  it  was  comparatively 
rapid  and  snccessful,  after  the  impetus 
given  to  it  by  the  untdring  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone. 

Whatmay  be  described  as  the  'needle  era' 
of  the  telegraph  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  forms  of  instruments,, 
all  more  or  less  designed  on  the  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  principle.  Some  of  these,  as 
they  may  be  seen  now  in  themuseum  of  the 
Postal  Telegraphs  Department,  are  curiosi- 
ties which  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  telegra- 
phist who  has  grown  with  the  system  tram 
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its  earliest  beginnings  very  mingled  feelings. 
One  we  noticed  liad  no  iever  than  five 
needlea,  representing,  of  course,  as  many 
conducting  wires,  not  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  on  the  crude  invention 
of  Charles  Monisoti,  It  had  earned  a  very 
honourable  reurement,  however,  for  it  bad 
been  instramental  in  securing  the  ct^iture  of 
the  notonons  Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer. 
Bat  the  feat  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  for  in  spite  of  ita  five 
needlea,  the  instrument  could  not  make  the 
letter  'Q,'  and  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
tel^^pbist,  who  spelt  the  word  '  Quaker,' 
Ewaker,  the  murderer  wou)d  have  escaped. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  a'tlme  when  tele- 
graphy had  not  developed  into  a  special 
branch  of  commerce,  but  was  confined  to 
the  then  slender  requirements  of  one  or  two 
railway  companies.  By-and-by  a  basis  was 
made  of  the  railway  system  for  the  erectiou 
of  telegraphs  throughout  the  countir,  and 
the  incorporation  in  1846  of  the  Electric, 
afterwards  the  Xlectric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Post  Office,  has  grown  to  be  not  only  the 
most  extensive,  but  the  best  o^nized  in  the 
world.  But  the  oak  has  sprung  from  a  very 
small  acorn  indeed.  Leas  than  thirty  years 
.ago  the  '  system' of  the  Electric  Company, 
or,  to  speak  more  forcibly,  the  telegraphic 
system  of  the  "United  Kiogdom,  consisted  of 
.  a  line  to  Nine  Elms,  and  a  small  office  at 
334,'  Strand.  The  Electric  Company  pur- 
chased the  patents  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
date  of  its  incorporation  the  only  instrument 
in  nse  was  the  '  double  needle,'  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  This  instrument  con- 
sists simply  of  a  pair  of  vertical  galvanome- 
ters, with  a  key  or  apparatus  tor  placing  a 
battery  in  circuit,  and  for  reversing  the  cur- 
rents. The  lower  endof  the  inside  needle  is 
a  north  pole,  and  the  coils  are  wonnd,  so 
that  if  the  copper  of  a  battery  be  connected 
to  the  left,  and  the  zinc  to  the  right  hand 
termiual,  the  top  of  the  needle  will  move  to 
the  right,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the 
.  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
written  in  1852,  gives  a  specimen  of  an 
alphabet,  in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than 
ninety  separate  signals,  some  of  the  letters 
requiring  as  many  as  Jive  distinct  beats. 
The  system  would  appear  to  have  been 
that  of  the  single  needle  only,  although,  so 
far  as  we  cau  gather,  that  form  of  instrument 
had  not  been  introduced  when  the  article 
was  written.  On  the  double  needle  instru- 
ment the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  ma- 
nipuUted  in  less  than  fifty  beats,  and  not 
more  than  three  beats  are .  required  for  any 


single  letter.  Taking  the  left  handle,  two 
beats  to  the  left  indicate  the  letter  'A  ;'  three 
heata  to  the  left  indicate  the  letter  '  B ;'  one 
right  and  left '  C ;'  one  left  and  right  '  D,' 
and  so  on.  These  combinations  can  be  pro- 
duced with  such  amazing  rapidity  that^  even 
at  the  [present  day,  with  the  vast  strides 
which  have  bees  made  in  improving  the 
methods  of  communication,  the  double  nee- 
dle instrument  can  be  worked  at  as  great  a 
speed  as  any  hattd  iDstruroent  at  present  in 
use.  But  it  has  these  great  dieadvautagea — 
it  necessitates  the  nse  of  tieo  wires,  and  is 
ill-adapted  for  working  long  distances.  We 
have  good  reason  for  remembering  how,  in 
the  early  days  of  telegraphy,  when  the  sys- 
tem of  insulating  wires  was  only  imperfectly 
understood,  it  was  frequently  impoBsible  to 
telegraph  a  greater  distance  thsa  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  and  messages  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  had  to  be  '  repeated,'  or  re-transmit- 
ted as  many  as  half  a  dozen  times.  So  in- 
sensitive was  this  form  of  instrument,  that  a 
vibration  of  the  needle,  which,  under  favoura- 
ble conditions  of  working,  would  extend  over 
a  range  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  be 
distinctly  visible  at  some  distance,  might  l>e 
reduced  to  the  faintest  tremble,  and  could 
only  be  caught  by  peering  into  the  face  of 
the  bstrumentwiUi  all  the  anxiety  and  intense 
eagerness  of  a  person  on  shore  looking  out 
for  a  sMl  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  tele- 
graphists of  those  days  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute fellows,  and  were  too  proud,  or  too  de- 
termined, to  give  in  and  say  they  could  not 
read,  when  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
making  out  the  wavering  signals.  Clearly, 
however,  a  system  of  this  kind  was  only 
adapted  to  the  experimental  stage  of  electric 
telegraphy,  when  people  looked  upon  the 
new  discovery  as  a  kind  of  supernatural 
agency,  only  to  be  employed  on  the  rarest 
and  most  important  occasions.  Messages 
were  written  out  iu  those  days  with  aS  the 
care  and  deliberation  which  characterize  the 
gravest. transaction 3  of  life,  and  they  were 
entrusted  to  the  wires  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  they  might  possibly  create  a  degree 
of  ment^  prostration  in  their  unfortunate. re- 
ceivers. For  the  most  part  they  related  to 
serious  illnesBes  or  deatlis,  or  to  pecuniary 
emimrrassments,  calling  for  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  some  distant  correspond^it, 
or  partner  in  trade.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  we  read  that  the  telegraph  messenger 
of  that  period  was  scarcely  more  welcome  at 
the  doors  of  most  people  than  the  undertak- 
er or  the  sheriff's  ofGcer,  aod  that  messages 
actually  containing  good  news  were  frequent- 
ly refused  from  very  fear  of  their  being  tlie 
medium  of  evil  tidings.  Katurally  a  system 
which  existed  under  such  condUions  was 
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both  Grpeosive  and  unreliable.  We  remem- 
ber, indeed,  wben  the  ehara;e  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  was  something  like  twelve 
and  eixpeDce,  and  to  other  places  in  propor- 
tion. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  under  a 
fiyst^m  requiring  two  separate  wires  for  each 
ioBtroment,  nod  with  linea  bo  imperfectly 
constructed  that  it  was  frequentJy  found  ne- 
cessary to  set  up  temporary  offices  at  inter- 
mediate points  in  order  to  enable  the  cotn- 
munication  to  be  maiutaiaed  at  ali.  The 
double  wire  system  was  slightly  improved 
npon  by  the  introductJon  of  the  single  nee- 
dle iustroment — a  modification  of  the  origi- 
nal apparatus  of  Messre,  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
etone — but  the  economy  of  wire  was  more 
than  coaDtcrbalaaccd  by  the  lossof  speed  in 
transmitting  signals,  and  the  question  of  an 
improved  method  of  communication,  especi- 
ally for  long  distances,  still  remained  unsolv- 
ed. The  first  real  improvement  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  said  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  chemical  printing  in- 
strument of  AlexanderBwn — a  clever  Scotch- 
mau,  resident,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  clock  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  CJienrically  prepared  pa- 
pier in  a  long  narrow  strip  was  unwound  from 
a  roller  driven  by  clock-work  and  a  weight. 
A  needle  or  pen — generally  a  piece  of  thin 
steel  wire — was  made  to  rest  on  the  paper  in 
a  slanting  direction,  and,  as  currents  of  elec- 
tricity were  sent  from  the  distant  station,  by 
depressing  a  '  key '  or  lever,  in  contact  with 
the  battery,  blue  marks  of  long  or  short  du- 
ration, just  as  the  depressions  were  long 
or  short,  were  produced  on  the  strip  of  pa- 
per. Here,  then,  was  a  telegraph  which  not 
only  worked  with  a  single  wire,  but  which 
could  be  worked  much  greater  distances  than 
the  needle  instrument,  and  replaced  the  van- 
ishing signals  of  that  instrument  by  intetligi-  ] 
ble  marlu  or  signs  which,  although  they  fad- ' 
ed  by-and-by,  were  sufficiently  distinct  for 
all  practical  pnrposes.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  Bain's  system  was  that,  by  increased 
sensitiveness  in  the  receiving  apparatus,  a 
corresponding  current  of  electricity  to  that 
required  for  the  needle  instrument  could  be 
made  to  produce  a  much  better  result,  in 
proportion  as  the  decomposition  of  the  chem- 
cals  in  the  paper  was  more  easily  accomplish- 
ed, than  the  mechanical  action  represented 
by  the  movement  of  the  needles.  Stated 
briefly,  this  is  the  principle  adopted  in  all 
cafiea  where  communication  has  to  be  carried 
on  through  long  lengths  of  !ine,  or  at  high 
speed,  on  short  lines.  It  is  applied  in  difie- 
rent  ways,  of  course,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same,  viz.,  that  the  less  you  ^ve  the  current 
of  electricity  to  do  at  the  receiving  end,  es- 
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pecially  as  regards  mechanical  action,  the 
quicker  and  the  better  it  will  accomplish  its 
task.  The  Bain  system,  so  far  as  wc  are 
aware,  has  passed  altoge titer  out  of  use  ;  but 
there  are,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  we 
write,  indications  that  it  may  be  revived 
with  very  startling  results  on  the  future  of 
telegraphy.  We  read,  only  a  week  or  two 
ago,  a  short  account  of  some  marvellous  re- 
suits  in  telegraphy  achieved  io  America  by 
means  of  what  was  described  as  the  '  now 
American  system '  of  combining  chemical 
with  mechanical  action.  The  system,  we  be- 
lieve, is  at  this  moment  being  experimented 
with  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  it  possesses  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  that  invented  by  Alexan 
der  Bain.  It  will  only  be  another  example 
added  to  many  that  history  repeats  itself,  if 
it  should  be  found  that,  like  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  with  his  treatise  published  in  the 
year  1600,  Bain  should  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  age  with  his  chemical  telegraph  invent- 
ed some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Up  to  this  point,  as  our  readers  will  have 
observed,  the  principal  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  electrical  science,  and  all  the  practi- 
cal inventions  in  the  telegraphic  field  had 
resulted  from  British  genius  and  British  in- 
dustry. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  system  of  electric  telegraphy  is  of 
purely  British  origin  ;  although  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Beveral  countries,  and  notably, 
little  Belgium  and  Switzerl^tid,  had,  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
Post  Office  in  this  country,  far  outstripped 
us  in  the  application  of  the  system  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  But,  if  we  had  done 
much  to  establish  telegraphy  as  a  practical 
and  useful  art,  it  remained  to  another  coun- 
try— to  America,  indeed — to 'furnish  that 
link  in  the  chain  which  has  rendered  the 
system  not  only  universal,  but  almost  per- 
fect. After  all,  it  was  only  fitting  that  the 
younger  country  should  take  its  share  in  the 
labours  so  assiduously  carried  on  by  the 
parent  land  for  so  many  years.  W\\a.%  Fara- 
day did  for  electrical  science.  Professor 
Morse  has  done  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
in  giving  to  the  world  that  beautiful  instru- 
ment which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Morse  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  author  of  '  Morse's  Geography.'  He 
was  bom  in  1791,  and  died  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  He  was  orijpnally  an 
artist,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
trait pdnting';  but  he  bad  studied  the 
principles  of  electricity  and  eleotrical  action, 
and^  us  a  result  of  his  labours,  he  has  given 
us  the   '  Morse  printing   instrument.'     The 
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principle  of  this  ingenioua  and  beautiful  in- 
Btrament  is  electro-magnetic.  What  may  be 
designated  tbe  '  keeper '  of  the  nw^et  is  an 
armatnre,  or  borizontal  lever  carrying  a  piece 
of  pointed  metal,  or  '  stylo,'  which  embosses 
a  mark  upon  a  band  of  paper  carried  for- 
ward by  wheel  work.  The  electric  current 
is  sent  by  means  of  separate  apparatus  at  tbe 
distant  end,  called  tuc  'key,'  wbich  is  in 
connection  with  the  battery.  The  electro- 
magnet attracts  dts  armature  so  long  as  a 
current  is  made  to  flow  through  the  wire  with 
which  it  is  wonnd.and  ceases  to  attract  it  as 
soon  as  the  current  is  cut  off  by  releasing 
the  key,  the  armature  being  drawn  back  by 
a  spring.  The  paper  is  carried  forward  by 
two  rollers,  in  the  uppermost  of  which  there 
is  a  groove  to  receive  the  point  of  the  style. 
Motion  is  supplied  by  means  of  clock-work 
and  a  spring  ;  and  it  is  worth  mention  that  it 
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was  from  a  cheap  wooden  clock,  which  he 
accidentally  picked  up,  that  Professor  Morse 
constructed  the  train  of  wheels  for  hia  «- 
perimental  instrumenL  Morse  not  only  in- 
vented the  inHtmment  which  we  have  thni 
briefly  described,  but  he  invented  the  code 
of  signals  best  suited  to  its  use,  and  both  Ibe  - 
alphabet  and  the  instrument  are  inseparable 
linked  with  his  name.  In  fact,  the  '  Mot» 
code '  is  the  telegraphic  language  of  the 
world,  and  furnishes  tbe  means  of  intercoor;* 
between  the  Far  East  and'the  Far  West  a? 
readily  as  between  London  and  LiverpocL 
Oar  readers  will  remember  what  we  said 
about  the  short  and  long  signals  of  the  Bain 
felegraph,  and  how  they  were  produced  bj 
short  and  long  depressions  of  the  lever,  or 
key,  connected  with  the  battery.  The  Morse 
system  is  somewhat  similar  in  this  respect, 
but  the  signs  are  different,  thus : — 


The  principle,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  of 
long  and  short  marks,  or,  as  they  are  telegra- 
phically known,  '  dots'  and  '  dashes ;'  and 
while  the  arrangement  is  highly  ingenioDs 
and  r cry  beautiful,  it  is  al.so  very  simple,  and 
capable  of  being  taught  to  very  young  per- 
sons with  comparative  ease.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  anticipate  somewhat  in  order 
to  illustrate  how,  even  in  a  minor  detail  like 
that  of  teacbing'the  telegraphic  alphabet, 
tbe  master  njind  which  conceived  and  has 
so  boldly  executed  the  idea  of  postal  tele- 
graphs has  been  at  work.  The  needle  al- 
phabet was  comparatively  easy  of  actjuire- 
ment  because  one  letter  '  led  up'  to  another, 
so  to  speak.  Thus,  while  two  beats  of  the 
needle  signified '  A,'  three  beats  stood  for  'B,' 
and  BO  on.  There  is  no  such  su^estiveness 
about  tbe  Morse  alphabet,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing arrangement,  which  has  been  very  aptly 
designated  the  '  Scudamore  method,'  an  aid 
to  memory  has  been  furnished,  which  has 
reduced  the  teaching  of  the  system  to  the 
very  verge  of  simplicity.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  divided  into  six  groups,  with  a 
catchword  for  each  letter,  and  a  characteris- 
tic saying  for  each  group,  thus : 


Group  1. 


Earwigs 

Infest 

Summer 


Ch 


Turnips 

Oxen 

Cheerfiil 


Wet 
Uncomfortable 


Treserves 

Freedom 


Kindness 
Conciliates 
Youth 
Xtremety 

Quickly 


This  tabular  arrangement  of  tbe  &lph&l>e 
was  supplemented  by  a  few  simple  rules  f  tJ 
the  guidance  of  the  pupil,  aa  for  instance  tlin 
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all  the  fiignals  in  the  first  groan  are  left 
Gtrokes,  or  dots,  and  all  those  in  toe  second 
group  right  strokes,  or  daahcs ;  and  it  only 
remaiaed  to  fix  tliese  rules  io  the  miad  in 
order  to  gaia  a  mastery  of  the  alphabet  in  a 
nry  short  space  of  time. 

ReTcrtiiig  to  oor  aarratiTe,  we  find  that 
the  first  practical  experiment  with  Morse's 
system  took  place  in  1841 'between  Wash- 
iogton  and  Baltimore,  and  speaking  of  what 
has  followed  since  then,  an  enthusiastic 
American  writer  says: — 

'  The  Eubseqcnt  history  of  the  telegraph  is 
but  the  history  of  the  career  of  Pi'ofessor 
Morse,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be 
detailed  here  at  length.  He  abandoned  his  art, 
ttnd  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
telegraph.  We  need  not  give  the  history  of  its 
steady  advance  across  continents,  and  beneath 
oceans,  till  now  but  one  link  remains  to  coni- 
plele  the  world's  electric  girdle.  The  Morse 
tuts  become  almost  the  universal  telegraph  of 
the  world,  and  nations  have  overcome  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  productions, 
and  adopted  tho  "  &[orse  "  as  the  most  simple, 
practical,  and  useful  of  ail  tel^raphs.* 

Following  the  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try of  the  Morse  instrument  telegraphy 
made  rapid  strides,  and  while  the  syatcni 
wasejrtended  and  improved  in  many  direc- 
tions, it  was  also  cheapened  to  some  slight 
extent,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  became 
more  popular.  But  the  *  Morse  *  instrument, 
proper,  may  be  said  only  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  further  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication,  although  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  subsequent  inventors 
nave  retained  to  a  large  extent  the  leading 
principles  of  Professor  Morse  in  their  inven- 
tions. The  great  defect  in  the  original 
'Morse'  instrumeDt,  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  'embosser,'  is  the  difficulty  of 
Teadiog,  unless  under  certain  conditions  of 
light  and  shade,  the  embossed  marks  on  the 
strip  of  paprcr,  and  tho  non-permanency  of 
the  record.  This  may,  however,  be  said  to 
have  been  a  mere  dilficulty  of  detail,  and  it 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ink-writ«r,  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  nauje  of  the  Messrs. 
Siemens,  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  mani- 
pulation and  electrical  action  of  this  instru- 
ment are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  of 
tho  '  Morse,'  in  fact>  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  '  Morse,'  with  the  important  ad- 
dition of  the  ink-writing  principle.  The  lever 
attached  to  the  armature,  which,  in  the 
'embosser,'  holds  a  style  for  the  indentation 
of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of  the 
ink-writer,  a  small  disc  attached  to  it  This 
disc  rests  in  a  well  or  trough  filled  with 
specially  prepared  telegraphic  ink,  and  each 
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time  the  armature  is  drawn  down  towards 
the  electro-magnet,  the  disc  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  lever  arrangement,  and  being 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper 
which  is  being  unwound  from  the  instru- 
ment, just  as  the  paper  is  unwound  in  the 
new  '  Walter '  printing  machine,  beautifully 
distinct  marks  or  signs  are  made  in  place  of 
the  somewhat  faint  indentations  produced 
by  the  original  instrument.  Tliese  ink-writ- 
ing instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  telegra- 
phically described  as  double  and  single  cur- 
rent ink-writers,  the  former  being  used  for 
long  distances,  where  the  signalling  is  more 
laboured  and  difficult,  aud  the  latter  being 
used  for  short  distances,  and  generally 
til  rough  out  the  Metropolis. 

The  instruments  to  which,  up  to  this 
point,  onr  observations  have  been  confined 
are  those  which  were  in  use,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphic  system  to 
the  Post  Office,  by  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national, and  United  Kingdom  Telegraph 
Companies,  The  latter  company  is  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  as  having  been  the 
first  to  break  down  the  practical  monopoly 
in  telegraphy  which  existed  prior  to  its  for- 
mation, and  for  having  made  a  very  credita- 
ble attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  shilling 
rale  for  telegrams  of  twenty  words  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  succeeded  tolera- 
bly well  for  a  time,  but  its  resources  were 
limited,  and  by-and-by  it  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  and  from  being  an  op- 
ponent, to_become  a  confederate  of  the  two 
other  companies.  In  this  way,  so  recently 
as  1865,  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphy  were  utterly  baffled, 
and  matters  threatened  to^ settle  down  into  a 
worse  cotidition  as  regards  cheap  and  popu- 
lar telegraphy,  than  before.  The  United 
Kingdom  Company,  however,  achieved  ono 
considerable  object  during  the  brief  period 
of  its  existence,  in  its  acquisition  of  the 
Hughes  type-printing  instrument — one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  inventions 
in  modem  telegraphy.  The  Hughes  instru- 
ment differs  from  all  others,  in  that  it  is 
mainly  mechanical,  the  electrical  action 
being  confined  to  the  sending  a  single  short 
current  at  the  instant  the  type-wheel  is  in 
the  proper  position,  and  only  a  single  wave 
is  needed  to  produce  a  letter.  The  sending 
and  receiving  instruments  are  precisely 
alike,  and  are  manipulated  by  a  key-board, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  pianoforte, 
of  as  many  keys  as  there  are  letters,  figures, 
and  Mgna  to  be  printed.  The  messages,  in- 
stead of  being  printed  in  signs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  are  printed  in 
Roman  characters ;  and  there  is  this  advan- 
tage in  the   Hughes  instrument   over    all. 
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other  instnimeDts  wbatever,  that  the  opera- 
tor at  the  sending  station  reprodaces  hU  own 
message  by  the  sume  process  which  produces 
it  at  the  distant  station.  Some  of  oar 
readers  are,  no  donbt,  familiar  with  the 
telegramH  prodnced  by  the  Haghes  instm- 
ment,  in  which  the  actaal  words  printed  ic 
Koman  character  by  the  instrument  it- 
self, are  delirered  to  the  addressee  of  the 
mess^;e,  instead  of  the  transcription  which 
requires  to  be  made  by  the  telegraph  clerk 
in  the  case  of  messages  transmitted  by  the 
Morse  instrument  For  every  depression  of 
the  piano-like  key  of  the  Hughes  instniment, 
a  letter  comes  tumbling  oat  at  the  distant 
end,  while  under  certain  conditions  com- 
binations ot  AS  many  as  five  letters  can  be 
produced  during  a  single  revolution  of  the 
typc-wheeL  Here,  surely,  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  donble  needle  instrument  of  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  which  required 
numerous  combinations  for  almost  every  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  and  which,  when  work- 
ed at  its  highest  speed,  necessitated  the  as- 
sistance of  a  second  operator  to  write  the 
messages  down  as  they  were  read  off  by  the 
operator  in  charge  of  the  circuit  The  dif- 
ference between  the  duties  of  a  telegraphist 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  Hughes  circuit  and 
one  in  charge  of  a  Morse  circuit,  is  about  as 
great  as  that  between  making  up  an  article 
after  the  somewhat  nnorthodoi  fashion  of 
'scissors  and  paste,'  and  writing 'an  original 
one.  In  fart,  scissors  and  paste  are  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  type-prifiting 
instrument. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  work- 
ed a  variety  of  instniments  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
system  to  the  Post  Office.  But  the  instru- 
ment with  which  its  operations  were  most 
closely  identified  was  the  hell  telegraph  of 
Sir  Charles  Sright,  in  which  two  distinct 
sounds  may  be  said  to  represent  the  dot  and 
the  dash  of  the  Morse'alphabet,  or  the  left 
and  the  right  heats  of  the  single  needle 
instrument  The  bell  instrument  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  Postal  system,  but 
the  question  of  acoastics  in  telegraphy  is 
one  which  must  ere  long  become  prominent 
The  system  of  reading  by  sound  is  almost 
universal  in  America,  and  we  understand 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  occupying 
the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Postal  Tel^raphs  Department  Hitherto 
the  Post  Office  has  erred  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion in  reference  to  the  matter,  adopting  the 
view  so  strongly  held  by  the  leading  tele- 
graph companies  that  some  kind  of  record 
or  other  was  necessary  to  the  accurate  trans- 
mission and  decipherment  of  the  messages. 
But  later  experience  has  begun  to  tell  in 
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favour  of  sound  reading,  and  we  havs  no 
doubt  that  before  very  long  what  is  known 
as  the  'Morse  sounder'  will  be  in  pretty 
general  use  throughout  our  telegraphic  sys- 
tem. The  bell  instrument  possessed  great 
speed,  and  was  pecnKarly  adapted,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  operator,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  news  for  the  press.  But  it  was 
difficult  of  adjustment,  and  seldom  worked 
well  except  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions of  wire  and  weather.  Besides,  it 
was  an  exceptional  system,  understood  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  telegra- 
phists transferred  to  the  Government  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  not  calculated  to  couduce 
to  that  uniformity  and  simplicity  which  Mr. 
Scudamore  has  endeavoured  from  the  first 
to  establish  within  his  department  The 
Morse  sounder  is  practically  the  Morse  instru- 
ment of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length.  But  inasmuch  as  the  princi- 
pal part  of  a  recording  instrument  is  that 
connected  with  the  unwinding  and  markiDg 
the  paper,  the  sounder  may  be  said  to  be  the 
mere  skeleton  of  the  printer.  The  clock- 
work is  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the 
apparatus  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  pair  of  coils,  and  an  armature,  the  stroke 
of  which,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  electric 
current,  creates  the  sound  from  which  the 
signals  are  interpreted.  In  fact,  it  is  little 
more  than  an  electro-magnet,  which  may 
almost  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer,  can 
hardly  be  accommodated  in  a  smaller  space 
than  eighteen  inches  square.  Differtnce  of 
sound  in  the  bell  instrument  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  duration  of  Sound  in  the  Morse 
sounder;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left- 
hand  bell  indicated  the  '  dot '  of  the  Morse 
alphabet,  or  the  letter  '£,'  so  a  momentary 
click  of  the  armature  is  similarly  inteipreted 
on  the  sounder,  while  a  more  decided  click 
would  represent  the  '  dash '  of  the  Morse 
alphabet,  or  the  letter  'T.'  The  system,  so 
far  as  the  Post  .Office  is  concerned,  is  only 
beginning  to  lisp  as  yet,  but  by-«nd-by  there 
will  probably  be  some  hundreds  of  these  tiny 
metal  tongues  'clattering  away  at  the  same 
time  ill  the  great  central  telegraph  station 
of  the  metropohs.  There  will  be  no  Babel- 
like confusion  amongst  them,  however,  for 
they  will  all  speak  the  same  language,  and 
will  all  be  [equally  easy  of  interpretation. 
Sound  telegraphy  has  these  important  ad- 
intages :  it  disciplines  the  operator  by 
laking  him  self-reliant  and  keeping  him 
p  to  his  work,  while  it  limits  the  clerical 
requirements  of  any  given  wire  or  circuit  to 
a  single  operator,  and  thereby  does  away 
with  the  extravagant,  and,  in  many  case6> 
unsafe  system  of  '  writers.'     CombiDiDg,  as 
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ment  iDfiy  be  aaid  to  be  a  fast-ep^ed  applica' 
tion  of  the  Morse  ayatcm ;  altboagh  it  possess- 
es several  cbaracteristica  which  entitle  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essentially  distinct  systeni. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  highest 
apeed  attaioable  under  the  ordinary  Mor^ 
is  jnst  the  speed  at  wbJcb  the  opera- 
manipulate  his  key,  or  lever,  due  re- 
bad  to  certain  rules  of  'spacing,' 


prepared  paper  which  rescmbl* 
the  '  daab,'  and  the  'space  '  of  t 
Morae   inatrumcnL     Three   sma! 
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it  tberefore  does,  simplicity  and  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy,  we  shall  be  anr- 
prised  if  before  long  it  does  not  become  the 
uniTersa)  system  of  the  Post  Office,  as  it  baa 
become  the  universal  syatem  in  America. 

Obviously,  the  speed  of  any  system  of  sound 
telegraphy  is  hmited  to  that  at  which  the 
operator  can  write.  But  there  are  a  variety 
of  oircnmstancea  which  render  it  imperative 
that  certain  wires  or  circuits  shoald  be  work- 
ed at  a  much  greater  speed  than  this ;  and 
the  consideration  of  this  necessity  brings 
na  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tel^raphic  improvements  of  the  ^e. 
ITie  very  rapid  progress  of  telegraphy  may 
be  beat  judged  of  by  considenng  that  the 
first  practical  telegraph,  invented  less  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  latest  improvement 
in  practical  telegraphy,  for  inland  lines,  bear 
tbe  same  name.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
has  lived  to.  witness  not  only  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  virtual  extinction  of  the  needle 
system  of  telegraphy  ;  but  in  the  automatic 
system  which  bears  his  name,  be  baa  given 
us  a  means  of  rapid  commnnication  for  long 
distances  which  will  probably  ontlive  the 
present  generation  of  telegraphiata.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  double  needle  tele- 
graph could  be  worked  as  rapidly  as  any 
^atem  of  hand  telegraphy  at  present  in  use. 
The  limit  of  auch  working  is  forty  words,  or 
two  hundred  letters  per  minute ;  but  if  we 
take  the  result  jjer  wire  on  the  double  needle 
instrument,  we  are  reduced  to  twenty 
words,  or  one  hundred  letters  per  minute. 
The  Wheatatone  automatic  system  is  capable 
of  producing  and  recording  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  words,  or  six  hun- 
dred letters  per  minute ;  so  that  in  the  brief 
space  of  tivc-aud-thirty 
power  of  the  telegraph  may 
been  increased  more  than  six-fold  I  Popularly 
described,  the  Wheatatone  (intomatic  instru- 

ooo   cooo  o  oo   o  ooo  o   o  o  o    o   o   o 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

OOO  oooo  o  o  o  o  ooo  o   o  o  o      oo  o 

These  perforations  represent  the   letters  of  I  they  simply   resolve    themselves    into    Ih^ 
the    word  '  Wheatstone ; '     and   when   they    printed  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alpha- 
have  been  passed  through  the  '  transmitter,'    bet,  thus : — 
by  a  proceaa  which  we  ahall  shortly  describe,  I 


ayaten 
torcai 
gard  bei 

or  meaaunng  the  signals,  which  are  essential 
to  decipherment  at  the  distant  end,  with 
focility  and  correctness.  Now,  the  automa- 
tic arrangement  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatatone 
has  revolutionized  the  'keying'  or  sending 
process  altogether,  and  has  transferred  the 
manual  portion  of  it  to  a  totally  different 
operation.  A  machine  called  the  '  perfora- 
tor '  punches  holes  in  a  strip  of  specially 
hich  resemble  the  '  dot,' 
the  ordinary 
small  diaca  are 
depreaaed  by  smart  blows  dehvered  from 
a  p^r  of  wooden  or  iron  '  sticks,'  about 
three  inches  long,  held  in  the  handa  of  a 
smart  boy,  called  the  '  puncher.'  If  the  left- 
hand  disc  be  struck,  it  will  make  two  per- 
forations, thus,  o  ;  and  if  the  right-hand 
disc  be  depressed,  it  will  make  two  perfora- 
tions, thus,  o  .  Tho  first-described  perfo- 
ration represents  the  '  dot,'  and  the  last^Je- 
scribed  the  'dash,'  of  the  Morse  alphabet; 
and  the  two  taken  together  make  the  letter 
'  A.'  The  depression  of  the  centre  disc 
roakea  a  series  of  small  boles  between  tho 
larger  ones,  which  serve  at  once  to  carry 
the  paper  forward,  and  to  form  the  necessary 
spaces  between  letters  and  words.  The  ap- 
pearance of  tho  punched  tape,  as  it  is  jerked 
from  the  perforator,  may  bo  gathered  from 
the  following  diagram : — 


The  main  portion  of  the  'transmitter'  is  a 
clock-work  arrangement,  driven  by  a  heavy 
weight.  A  very  delicately  fine  mechanical 
arrangement,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  here,  ia  aet  in  motion  by  the 


clock-work ;  and  aa  the  perforated  paper  is 
drawn  throngb  the  machine  by  a  Kind  of 
cogged  wheel,  amall  pistona  are  forced 
though  the  perforations,  and  thus  tho  cur- 
rents are  sent    Two  boles  immediately  op-' 
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posito  cacli  other  only  admit  of  a  momentary 
current  being  transmitted,  hence  the  '  dot ' 
of  tbo  Morse  alph^ibet.  Two  others  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  consequently  a  greater 
distance  apart,  admit  of  a  longer  current  be- 
ing sent,  and  bcnce  the  '  dash.'  The  speed 
of  the  transmitter  may  be  regnlated  at  will 
from  twfaity  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words  a  minute',  and  as  the  automatic  ar- 
rangement secures  absolute  mechanical  pre- 
cision in  dots,  dashes,  and  spaces,  the  signals 
or  marks  are  as  easily  decipherable  at  the 
faster,  OS  at  the  slower  speed. 

As  the  Wheatatone  system  of  telegraphy 
was  only  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  when 
the  Post  Office  assumed  the  control  of  the 
telegraphs  throughout  the  country,  we  select 
this  pomt  as  the  fittest  at  which  to  divei^e 
from  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  telegraphy,  in  order  to  inquire  very  brief- 
ly into  its  present  condition.  Before  quit- 
ting the  subject  of  instruments,  however,  it 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  Post  Office 
lias  not  added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to 
the  apparatus  in  use  by  the  companies  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  its  object  being,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Scudamore  himself,  'to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  less  perfect,  and  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  more  perfect  forms ' 
of  apparatus  in  use  by  the  companies.  We 
cannot  find  that  any  useful  or  practical  in- 
vention has  been  rejected  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Post  Office  since  it  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  tho  telegraphs.  A  great  many  dis- 
carded inventions  have  been  re-invented,  and 
a  good  many  inventors  have  usurped 
the  telegraphic  field  who  would  hove  been 
much  better  employed  in  studying  the  past 
history  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  Post 
Office  has  not  been  by  any  means  idle  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphic  improvement.  It  lias 
increiised  the  use  of  the  Whcatstone  system 
nearly  a  hundred-fold ;  and  by  the  valuable 
^d  of  its  practical  officers  it  lias  so  far  sim- 
plified many  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  hith- 
erto in  use,  that  not  only  a  great  economy  in 
tho  manufacture,  hut  considerably  increased 
facility  in  the  use  of  such  apparatus  has  re- 
sulted from  the  change.  At  the  present 
moment  eipeiioients  are  being  made  with 
the ,'  duplex,'  or  '  double- working '  system  of 
telegraphy,  which  bid  fair  to  establish  as  a 
permanent  system,  what  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded more  in  the  light  of  a  scientific  curi- 
osity. The  attempt  to  send  messages  in  op- 
posite directions,  on  tho  same  wire,  at  the 
same  time,  was  made  someycarsagohy  GintI, 
an  Austrian  telegraph  Director.  It  failed, 
not  because  it  was  impossible,  but  because  it 
was  attempted  under  conditions  altogether 
adverse  to  success.  It  was  subsequently  tried 
in  this  country,  under  almost  equally  un- 


favourable conditions;  hut  with  a  greatly 
improved  system  of  insulation,  and  with 
greatly  improved  appliances,  it  is  confident- 
ly hoped  that  all  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, and  that  a  practical  success  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  for  the  system.  To  the 
scientific  officers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  De- 
partment will  be  due  the  credit  of  success  id 
establishing  the  '  duplex '  system  in  this 
country ;  although  it  is  proper  to  stal«  that 
their  efforts  were  largely  prompted  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Stearns,  an  American  inventor, 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
extension  of  tho  system  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
and  who  has  materially  facilitated  its  appli- 
cation to  lines  of  more  than  150  miles  in 
length. 

Viewed  commerciaUy  and  socially,  the 
progress  of  telegraphy  in  this  country  has 
been  almost  greater  than  it  has  been  in 
other  respects  ;  and  in  treating  this  part  of 
our  subject  our  attention  is  naturally  recalled 
to  the  time  when  the  Government  proposi- 
tions for  acquiring  the  telegraphs  were  un- 
der consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country.  It  will  doubtless  he  re- 
membered by  some  of  our  readers  that  the 
measure  was- strenuously  opposed  by  the  then 
existing  telegraph  companies,  who  asserted 
that  further  extensions  of  the  telegraphic 
system  were  not  wanted,  and  that  if  made 
they  would  certainly  never  pay.  They,  un- 
consciously, of  course,  hit  tho  blot  of  the 
whole  system,  when  they  declared  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  to  create  opposition  to  the  Tele- 
graphs Bill,  that  their  lines  were  used  main- 
ly by  '  stockbrokers,  mining  agents,  ship- 
hrokers,  colonial  brokers,  racing  and  belting 
men,  fishmongers,  fruit  merchants,  and  others 
engaged  in  business  of  a  speculative  char- 
acter, or  who  deal  in  Articles  of  a  perishable 
nature.'  It  was  their  opinion,  too,  that 
'  general  merchants  used  the  telegraph  com- 
paratively little'  compared  witli  those  en- 
g^ed  in  the  more  speculative  branches  of 
commerce'  Most  undoubtedly  this  was  the 
fact;  but  how  false  was  the  a.'isumption, 
that  any  extension  or  cheapening  of  the  sys- 
tem would  fail  to  lead  to  its  more  general 
use  by  the  public  at  large,  is  best  proved  by 
the  results  which  have  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office 
Telegraphs.  The  class  interest  in  telegra- 
phy has  been  destroyed,  but  the  classes  them- 
selves have  not  been  injured  by  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  whole  British  public,  in  a 
matter  as  intimately  associated  with  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  penny 
Eost  itself.  Business  measles  of  all  kin<B 
avc  increased  largely ;  hut  instead  of  crowd- 
ing out  messages  of  friendship,  pleasure, 
congratulation,  or  anxiety,  thpy  have  only  as- 


Bi8t«d  in  creating  and  muitiplying  tbem. 
How  this  has  been  done  will  be  best  explain- 
ed by  considering  briefly  the  programme  pre- 
scribed for  itself  by  the  Post  Office  when  it 
undertook  to  assume  the  control  of  the  tele- 
^aphs.  This  programme  has  beea  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  so  that  it  presents,  in  brief,  the 
main  results  achieved  under  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.  Mr.  Scudamorc,  who  has 
been  very  aptly  owned  the  'Eowland  Dill  of 
telegrapny,'  undertook  to  effect — 

A..  The  reduction  and  simplification  of 
the  charges  for  the  trausmJEsion  of  telegrams 
throaghout  the  United  Kingdom. 

B.  The  extension  of  the  wiros'from  rail- 
way stations  lybg  outside  of  town  popula- 
tions to  post  oflices  in  the  centre  of  such 
populations ;  the  extension  of  the  wires  al- 
ready carried  into  large  cities  towards  the 
suburbs  of  such  cities ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  wires  from  towns  into  rural  and  other 
districts  unprovided  with  telegraphic  accom- 
modation. From  the  combined  efi'ect  of 
these  ertensions  it  was  hoped  that  a  saving 
of  tdme,  and  a  saving  in  cost  of  porter^e, 
would  accrue  to  the  senders  and  receivers  of 
messages. 

C  Snch  a  complete  separation  of  the 
commercial  telegraph  system  from  the  rail- 
way telegraph  system,  as  would  entirely  re- 
lieve the  commercial  wires  of  railway  mes- 
sages, and  throw  on  the  railway  wires  those 
commercial  messages  only  which  arise  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  railway  traffic ;  and 

D.  Free  trade  in  the  collection  of  news 
for  the  press,  of  which  collection  the  telegraph 
companies  had  hitherto  had  a  monopoly ; 
with  low  rates  for  the  transmission  of  such 
news,  no  matter  by  what  or  by  how  many 
i^eneies  it  might  be  collected. 

Adverting  lo  proposition  A,  it  will  hardiy 
bo  bolievcd  that  less  than  five  yeara  ago  the 
charges  for  telegrams  throughout  the  United 
Eingdona  ranged  from  Is.  to  Ts.  8d.  The 
charges  wore  mostly  regulated  by  distance, 
but  here  and  there  the  system  of  charging 
exhibited  the  most  grievous  anomalies,  and 
was  sorely  puzEling  to  most  people  unskilled 
in  telegraphic  vagaries.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  when  a  telegram  bad  to  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  lines  of  two  or  more  tele- 
graph companies,  or  bad  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  railway  telegraph. 

For  instance,  a  message  would  bo  carried 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
nearly  400  miles,  for  2s. ;  but  one  to  Qranton, 
less  than  four  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh, 
cost  60  per  cent  more,  viz.,  3s.  The  charge 
from  London  to  Boamemouth,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  from  Poole,  was  made  up 
of  Is.,  tbe- chaise  to  Poole,  and  2s.  the  extra 
chaige  to  Bournemouth.    Such  cases  might 
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bo  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  these  will  suf- 
fice. A  varying  tariff,  as  Mr.  Scndamore  has 
pointed  out,  framed  primarily  upon  distances, 
and  secondarily  upon  routes,  is  a  tariff  diffi- 
cult to  understand ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  io 
the  charge  prevented  many  persons  from 
sending  messages,  who  would  otherwise  have 
sent  them  freely.  The  uniform  Is.  rate  of 
the  Post  Office  means  not  only  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  of  the  companies,  but  it  means 
a  timpkr  one  as  well ;  a  fact  which  is  really 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  sight  appcarti. 
Some  of  us  roroember,  no  doubt,  the  tre- 
pidation with  which  letters  were  committed 
to  the  post  in  the  old  days,  when  anything 
from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  might  have 
been  exacted  for  postage ;  and  much  the 
same  feeling  was  experienced  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  senders  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages under  th.e  Companies'  system.  Not 
only  as  regarda  the  mere  transmission  of 
messages  does  the  shilling  rate  of  the  Post 
Office  mean  a  vast  saving  to  the  public ;  but 
the  subsidiary  charges  for  porterage~a  very 
important  item  in  the  old  days — have  been 
very  much  modified  and  reduced.  The  public 
are  natarally  anxious  for  still  further  reduc- 
tions; and  wo  think  they  may  safely  accept 
this  assurance,  that  the  moment  the  purely 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step 
arc  removed,  a  lower  rate  will  be  introduced. 
Mr.  Scudamore  expressed  himself  not  very 
long  ago  to  the  effect  that  a  sixpenny  rate  for 
mess^es  of  ten  words  is  that  which  will  at  no 
very  distant  date  be  found  the  best  for  the 
country ;  and  his  well-known  predilections 
are  all  on  the  side  of  cheapness  and  popular- 
ity. Meanwhile,  it  should  be  cheering  for 
the  British  taxpayer  to  reflect  that  the  gift 
to  the  public  of  a  reduced  tariff  for  telegra^ic 
messages  is  to  be  measured  by  a  sum  not 
far  short  of  half  a  million  sterling. 

Under  proposition  B,  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  some  very  important  resulta 
We  remember  the  time  when  at  most 
places  of  second  and  third  rate  importance 
the  telegraph  office  existed  only  at  the  rail- 
way station,  where  public  business  whs  car- 
ried on  to  a  large  extent  subservient  to  that 
of  the  railway  company.  In  fact,  the  railway 
system  was  made  the  basis  of  telegraphic 
operations,  and  places  remote  from  the  lines 
of  railway,  however  great  their  importance, 
were  rarely  favoured  with  telegraphic  facili- 
ties. Nor  did  the  presence  of  a  railway  al- 
ways confer  the  advantages  of  telegraphic 
communication,  unless  the  railway  happened 
to  require  the  telegraph  for  its  own  peculiar 
purposes.  We  can  recall  the  case  of  a  sea- 
port town  in  Scotland,  of  some  five  or  six 
thousand  inhabitante,  to  which  the  telegraph 
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was  only  extended  od  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  being  guaranteed  to  the  company  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  place.  AU 
this  sounds  strange  now  when  the  humbclst 
Tillage  almost  has  its  claim  to  telegraphic  ac- 
commodation, and  when  the  claims  ot  nearly 
everyplace  entitled  to  the  privilege  have  been 
satisfied.  This  is  very  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  in  January,  1670,  immediately 

frior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  system  by  the 
'ost  Otfice,  there  were  only  some  2,500  tele- 
graph offices  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  while 
in  January  of  the  present  year  there  were 
close  upon  5,600,  of  which  nearly  160  had 
been  opuned  during  ^873.  The  full  value  of 
this  increase  is  by  no  menns  measured  by  a 
mere  statement  of  the  figures  such  as  we 
have  given.  Very  many  of  the  companies' 
offices  were  mere  duplicates  and  triplicates, 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  system  of  compe- 
tition then  in  force.  The  Edinbuigh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  led  on  by  that  mdefatig- 
able  advocate  of  telegraphic  reform,  Mr. 
George  Harrison,  put  the  case  very  strongly, 
thus; — '  There  are  at  present  about  3\)0  places 
in  which  all  the  three  companies  have  offices, 
generally  situated,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
city,  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Many 
of  these  offices  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
their  cost  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
others,  placed  where  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  rather  than  the  necessities  of  competi- 
tion required  them  to  be  placed,'  Obvious- 
ly, it  was  the  view  of  the  Edinburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  these  duplicate  and 
triplicate  offices  did  not  affijrd  duplicate  and 
triplicate  accommodation ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  were  right  in  supposing  that 
the  compauies  in  thus  settling  themselves  in 
such  close  contiguity  to  each  other,  were  de- 
sirous of  merely  competing  for  the  most 
lucrative  site.  Edinburgh  was  only  one  of 
many  towns  in  which  duplicate  and  triplicate 
offices  wore  located  side  by  side,  or  vU-d-vU, 
in  the  centre  of  business.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  however,  of  how  the  number  of 
offices  has  not  only  been  increased  four-fold, 
but  of  how  they  have  been  distributed  so  as 
to  meet  public  requirements,  not  necessarily 
converging  upon  the  mere  centres  of  business. 
The  three  offices  hitherto  situated  in 
Princes-street,  within  a  few  doors  of  each 
other,  have  been  concentrated  at  the  General 
Post  Office  ;  and  in  their  places  have  arisen 
offices  in  the  east  at  Portobello  and  Leith 
Walk  ;  in  the  west  at  the  Haymarket,  Mur- 
rayfield,  and  Oorstorphine ;  in  the  north  at 
Granton  and  Ncwhaven  ;  and  in  the  south 
at  Newington  and  Bo  rough  muirhead.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  more  within 
the  city  delivery  proper;  but  these  we  have 
mentioned   will    best  illustrate  Mr.  Scuda- 
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more's  idea  of  eirtending  the  wires  to  the 
suburban  districU  of  our  great  cities.  Here 
was  the  case  of  another  lai^e  city — Liver- 
pool—prior to  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs 
to  the  Post  Office,  as  put  by  Mr.  ScmSunore 
himself ; — 

'  Tbo  district  of  Liverpool  may  be  reg&rdcd 
as  a  semicircle,  with  a  r&dius  of  five  miles. 
The  river  forms  the  chord  ot  the  sDmicirclo,  and 
all  the  telegraph  offices  are  on  or  very  near  to 
the  chord,  the  principal  of  them  being  cluster- 
ed together  in  the  centre  of  the  chord.  The 
district  is  thickly  studded  with  Money  Order 
Offices,  which  have  been  placed  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirementB  of  the  population.  Twelve 
of  these  Uoney  Order  OfBces  are  at  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  nearest  tel- 
egraphic station,  and  the  population  served  by 
them  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  outside  the 
telegraphic  free  delivery.  Three  are  from  two 
to  three  miles,  and  three  are  from  four  to  five 
miles  from  the  nearest  telegraphic  etation. 
The  population  served  by  these  offices  must  be 
altogelhcr  outside  the  telegraphic  free  deliv- 

At  the  present  time  the  district  of  Liver- 
pool contains  no  fewer  than  forty  separate 
telegraph  offices,  as  compared  with  fifteen 
in  the  days  of  the  Companies ;  while  the 
area  of  telegraphic  operations  has  been  so 
much  cnlai^ed  that  such  dist.int  points  as 
Waterloo,  Wavcrtrce,  and  Dingle  Hill,  arc 
included  within  its  limits.  The  cases  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow  are 
equally  striking  ;  while  aa  regards  London 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  has 
been  nearly  four-fold. 

But  the  enormous  increase  of  facilities 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  may 
also  be  judged  of  by  considering  the  extent 
of  the  system  as  regards  wires  and  appara- 
tus. Tweuty-two  years  ago,  as  we  read  in 
Chambers's  Papers  for  the  People,  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  telegraph  in  Great  Britain 
was  3,000,  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  system  to  the  Post  Office  there  were  in 
existence  15,203  miles  of  telegraphic  line, 
and  69,250  miles  of  wire.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
line,  and  nearly  110,000  miles  of  wire ; 
while  the  number  of  instrumelits,  which 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  below 
2,000,  has  been  increased  to  upwards  of 
8,000.  The  combined  Companies  forwarded 
amongst  them  some  six  millions  of  telegrams, 
and  their  revenue  would  be  somewhere 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  the  Brst 
year  after  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the 
Post  Office  the  number  of  messages  had 
risen  to  very  nearly  ten  millions  ;  in  1871 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
messages  had  been  forwarded  ;  in  1872  the 
number  had  risen  to  close  upon  fifteen  mil- 
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lioDS,  vhilcfortlieSnancial  year  endiDg  31st 
Marcb,  1874,  the  number  cannot  be  veiy  far 
short  of  eigbteen  millions.  Tho  total  esti- 
mated revenue  for  the  year  is  £1,220,000, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimate  will  be  more  than  realized.  Thus, 
thn  number  of  messages  baa  been  tripled  in 
fonr  years,  aud  the  revenue  has  been  consid- 
erably more  than  doubled — the  difference  of 
proportion  betoeen  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  messages  and  the  Increase  in  the  rev- 
eone  rcpreseutiog  the  gain  to  the  British 
public  by  the  transaction. 

Uoder  bead  C  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  a  complete  separation  of  the  commer- 
cial and  railway  telegraphic  systems  has  been 
effected ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  pomtcd  ont  by  Mr. 
Scudamorc  himself,  that  ho  far  as  the  Mfety 
of  raOway  passengers  can  be  secured  by  the 
employment  of  a  freo  and  unencumbered 
tel^raph,  the  risks  of  railway  travelling  over 
greatlengths  of  important  line  roust  havebeen 
dimioisbed  by  the  operations  of  tbeOovera- 
ment  measure.  Nor  have  the  public  suffered 
in  any  way  in  respect  of  telegraphic  facili- 
ties ^railway  stations.  Nearly  every  station- 
master  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  agent 
of  tho  Postmaster^cneral  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  telegrams  ;  but  the  messages,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  the  throngh  wires  of 
the  railway  companies  to  the  exclusion  of 
important  traffic  messages,  are  simply  trans- 
mittei)  over  a  local  wire,  provided  by  the 
Post  Office,  to  the  nearest  postal  telegraph 
office.  The  railway  stations,  therefore,  m- 
stead  of  being  priwiary  telegraph  offices,  as 
in  the  old  days,  are  simply  secondary  offices, 
at  which  the  busincEs  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment is  supplemented  with  much  conve- 
nience to  the  travelling  public,  and  consider- 
able profit  to  the  railway  companies. 

Under  the  head  D,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  trade  in  the  collection  of 
news  for  the  press,  some  very  startling  results 
have  been  achieved  since  the  Post  Office 
assDmed  the  control  of  the  telegraphs.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  oar  readers  Uiat  in  the 
bands  of  the  telegraph  companies  the  supply 
of  news  was  a  virtual  monopoly,  exercised 
too  often  to  the  oppres^on  of  newspaper 
proprietors,  and  to  the  detriment  of  impor- 
tant public  interests. '  Tho  supply  was  scan- 
ty, inferior,  and  fitful  ;  and  it  was  carried 
OD  in  all  cases  subservient  to  the  private 
message  business  of  the  companies.  It  was 
expensive,  also,  and  had  to  be  contracted 
for  under  the  most  rigid  conditions  possible. 
'  Onr  special  correspondent,'  seldom  figured 
under  the  head  of  '  Latest  Telegrams '  in 
these  days  ;  and  in  non-parliamentary  times 
from  two  to  three  columns  jof  telegraphic 
news  was  all  the  moat  eQtelt>riung  newspa- 
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per  could  boast.  For  obvious  political  rea- 
sons the  Post  Office  could  not  undertake  the 
collection  of  news,  as  the  Companies  had 
don&  But  it  could  do  what  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  ;  it  could  arrange  for  its 
cheap  and  rapid  transmission,  and  for  throw- 
ing open  channels  of  dissemination  which 
before  had  been  closed  alike  to  the  press  and 
the  public.  The  collecting  function  of  the 
late  teleg^ph  companies  was  speedily  as- 
sumed by  several  news  agencies — the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Press  Association  and  the 
Central  News.  The  newspapers  themselves 
became  alive  to  the  importance  of  in- 
creased facilities,  and  cheaper  rates  ;  and 
much  of  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been 
done  for  tbem  by  the  telegraph  companies, 
they  began  to  do  for  themselves.  The  result  is 
that  during  tlie  past  year  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  words  of  news  for  the  piess 
were  handed  in  at  the  different  postal  tele- 
graph offices  for  transmission.  But  inas- 
much as  the  great  majority  of  the  messages 
thus  handed  iu  were  addressed  to  two  or 
i  newspapers,  the  actual  number  of 
words  delivered  was  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions,  representing  about 
120,000  columns  of  an  average  newspa[>er. 
The  total  cost  of  this  enormous  service  waa 
a  little  over  £47,000  ;  so  that  the  cost 
per  column  to  the  newspapers  was  something 
less  than  eight  shillings  I  In  the  days  of 
the  telegraph  companies  there  were  less  than 
600  subscribers  (including  newspapera)  for 
tel^iaphic  news.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  dose  upon  1,000  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  while  many  imporant  towns,  at  one 
time  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  early  in- 
telligence, have  been  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  great  centres  of  trade  and  politics  in  this 
respect.  The  impetus  given  to  newspaper 
enterprise  by  the  reoiganization  of  the.  tele- 
graphs has  been  enormous.  Four  years  ^o 
Uiere  were  less  than  half-a-dozen  newspapers 
in  the  Kingdom  vhose  proprietors  cared  to 
risk  the  extravagance  of  hiring  special  wires 
for  their  sole  use  between  six*  p.m.  and  six 
am.,  and  these  were  mostly  the  proprietors 
of  Scotch  newspapers  in  Edinbui^h  and 
Glasgow.  At  the  end  of  February  last  no 
fewer  than  twenty  such  special  wires  bad 
been  hired  from  the  Post  Office  by  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  more  were  expected  to  be 
taken  np  prior  to  the  meetingof  Parliament, 
Tlie  cost  of  a  special  wire  is  £500  per  an- 
num, so  that  the  Post  Office  derives  an 
annual  revenue  of  £10,000  from  wires  which 
might  otherwise  be  lying  idle  during  the 
ni^t  These  special  wires  are  worked,  for 
the  roost  part,  direct  from  the  London  of* 
fice  of  the  newspaper  into  ita  office  of  pabli- 
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cation  in  the  eountrj'  ;  and  it  is  bccomiDg  a 
common  tiling  in  some  towns  to  publish  in 
what  is  called  the  '  town '  edition  the  princi- 
pal items  of  news  contained  in  the  London 
papers  of  the  same  morning  ! 

It  is  in  the  great  central  ntatioo,  perhaps, 
that  the  very  rapid  growth  of  telegraphy, 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  system  by  the 
Post  Office,  is  most  forcibly  illustrated.  Wo 
spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
of  the  little  office  in  the  Strand,  with  its 
single  instrument  and  wire,  which  formed 
the  complete  system  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  next  step  in  the  history  of  progress 
brings  us  to  the  office  at  445,  West  Strand, 
which  was  for  a  short  period  the  centra! 
station  of  the  same  Company.  It  is  now  a 
branch  office  in  the  Poslal  system,  and  from 
its  having  been  a  'night'  and  'Sunday' 
office  from  the  beginning,  it  possesses  this 
feature  over  all  other  offices,  that  its  doors 
have  never  once  been  closed  since  they  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  about  five-and- 
twonty  y^'ars  ago.  The  demands  df  the  ser- 
vice soon  brought  the  Company  further  east- 
ward, and  the  first  city  office  it  possessed 
was  in  Pounders' -court,  Lothbury,  where, 
what  was  then  considered  a  spacious  build- 
ing {for  telegraphic  purposes)  was  erected. 
In  tnis  office,  in  its  palmiest  days,  probably 
not  more  than  fifty  instruments  were  ever 
worked — most  of  them  of  the  old  double 
needle  type.  The  era  of  printing  telegraphs 
set  in  about  this  time;  and  as  the  system 
was  beginning  to  open  out  in  various  direc- 
tions, room  ifor  expansion  at  its  greatest 
centre  became  indispensable.  What  might 
have  been  considered  a  model  telegraph 
office  for  that  period  was  erected  some  years 
f^o  in  Great  ISell-alio y,  Moorgate,  which  has 
fiince  been  known  as  '  Telegraph -street ; ' 
and  here  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
may  be  said  at  once  to  have  entered  upon  its 
career  of  prosperity,  and  to  have  ended  its 
days.  Meanwhile,  however,  several  other 
companies  had  located  themselves  in  central 
positions  in  the  City — the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Company  in  Thread  needle-street, 
where  is  still  the  head  office  of  the  Subma- 
rine Telegraph  Company ;  the  United  King- 
dom Company  in  Gresham-honse ;  and  the 
liOndoQ  and  Provincial  Company  in  Cannon- 
street  Each  of  these  had  by  this  time  set 
Tip  a  very  considerable  system  of  its  own, 
and  to  bring  all  of  them  together  under  one 
roof  at  the  iJommencement  of  the  year  18^0 
was  the  first  practical  task  set  Mr.  Scuda- 
more.  In  Telegraph-street  at  this  time  about 
120  separate  mstrumenta  were  worked  by 
the  late  Eleetnc  Company,  and  the  addition 
of  the  apparatus  in  use  by  the  three  other 


companies  brought  the  number  up  to  abont 
220.  In  the  interval  between  February  1870, 
and  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
system  to  St  Martin's-le-Grand  on  the  l7th 
of  January  last,  this  number  had  been  more 
than  doubled ;  and  the  task  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  practical- officers  of  the 
Postal  Department  wa-ttheremoval,  between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  of 
nearly  600  aeparate  instniments,  with  their 
attendant  wires,  batteries,  &a.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  largest  opteralion  of  the  kind 
which  had  ever  been  attempted  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  But  it  vsa  completed 
in  less  than  half  the  allotted  time,  and  with- 
out disturbing  to  any  appreciable  extent  the 
vast  network  of  communication  which  now 
convei^es  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Here 
the  instruments,  which  were  scattered  over 
several  floors  in  Telegrapii-street,  fiod  a 
home  on  one  vast  floor,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral gallery,  with  four  wings,  some  what 
reaei^ling  the  letter  '  H,'  The  superficial 
area  occupied  by  the  instruments  and  stafi' 
is  20,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  double  that 
occupied  at  Telegrapb-street;  while  the  desk 
space  extends  to  very  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  main  or  central 
gallery  are  situated  the  instruments  which 
communicate  with  the  chief  provincial  towns, 
and  the  pneumatic  tubes.  Ail  kinds  of  in- 
struments are  at  work  here.  There  are 
Morse's  printing  instruments  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  apparently  endless  variety  and 
profusion ;  while  the  Hughes  type  printer 
IS  clicking  away  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  it  delivers  its  forty  ^messages  an  hour,  in 
hold  and  well-defined  Roman  characters. 
The  instruments  worked  on  the  duplex  sya- 
tem  are  dotted  about  the  room  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  traffic  require  ;  and'the  Wheat- 
stone  system  has  apparently  penetrated  into 
every  comer,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  inces- 
sant clatter  of  the  perforators  as  tb«y  jei^ 
oat  the  crotchet-like  tape  which  in  another 
minute  will  be  whirling  through  the  trans- 
mitters, and  conveying  messages  at  a  speed 
of  a  hundred  words  a  minute  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom,  The  single  needle  instruments 
are  ticking  away  against  the  wall  yonder, 
busy  with  the  got>sip  of  some  fifty  or  more 
of  the  smaller  provincial  towns,  of  which 
Stoney  Stratford,  Amersham,  Baldock,  and 
Ware  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  central  gallery  are 
the  pnenmatjc  tubes — one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  establishment  It  is  found  that 
for  short  distances,  as  in  the  ea3t«rQ  central 
and  western  central  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis, mechanical  methods  of  traoBmitting 
messages  are  superior  to  electrical  Practi- 
cally a  message  may  be  transmitted  electri- 
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cally  from  Londou  to  Manchester  as  quickly 
as  from  St.  MartiuVle-Grand  to  Temple 
Bar  ;  tlie  delay  in  tntDsmittlDg  over  the 
short  distance,  therefore,  is  more  noticeable 
than  that  over  the  long  distance.  To  keep 
up  a  very  rapid  electrical  transmission  of 
messages  throughout  the  City  of  London 
would  necessitate  a  very  large  number  of 
Beparate  wires,  and  a  numerous  and  highly 
skilled  force  of  telegraphists.  Leaden  tubes 
throuffh  which  messages  may  either  be  l>lown 
or  aucked — pea-shooter  fashion — at  will,  are 
preferable  to  wires  for  abort  distances,  be- 
cause they  will  carry  a  dozen  or  more  mes- 
sages at  a  single  blow,  and  do  not  require 
any  skilled  labour  beyond  the  attendance  of 
a  smart  lad  to  despatch  and  receive  the 
'  camera'  in  which  the  message  papers  are 
contained.  There  are  nearly  thirty  such 
tubes  or  pipes  in  use  in  the  central  telegraph 
station  ;  serving  such  imnortant  centres  of 
business  as  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Baltic, 
Lloyd's,  Fenchurch-Btreet,  &c.  A  tube. made 
of  iron  inst«ad  of  lead,  and  worked  on  a 
slightly  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
OTstem  generally,  communicates  with  Temple 
Bar  and  West  Strand,  this  being  the  greatest 
distance  travelled  by  the  pneumatic  system 
in  London.  These  pipes  are  buried  in  the 
Btreeta— generally  under  the  pavement — 
just  as  the  gas  and  water  pipes  are.  They 
are  led  into  the  different  offices  which  they 
serve  in  a  sweeping  curve,  so  that  the  earn- 
ers, which  have  no  notion  of  getting  round 
corners,  may  travel  smoothly  and  without 
bindntnce.  Twenty  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes 
arc  terminated  in  graceful  curves  at  what  is 
called  the  '  tube-board,'  which  runs  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  central  gallery,  and  at 
each  of  the  thirty  separate  tunes  thus  repre- 
sented is  stationed  a  smart  hoy  attendant. 
Each  tube  is  fitted  with  on  elaborate  and 
costly  brass  apparatns  for  regulating  the 
pressure  and  vacuum  to  be  applied  to  it,  and 
with  an  electric  bell  for  signalling  purposes. 
The  'carrier"  in  which  the  messages  arc  en- 
closed for  transmission  is  a  round  tube-like 
box,  made  of  gutta  percha,  and  covered  with 
several  coatings  of  felt,  bo  as  to  make  it 
nicely  fit  the  pipte  through  which  it  has  to 
travel.  The  messages  are  rolled  up  tightly, 
and  placed  inside  the  carrier  either  singly, 
or  in  half  dozens,  as  the  pressure  of  business 
reqaires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  irr  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  pressure  is  turned  on  by 
the  attendant,  and  away  it  goes,  round  the 
coive  which  takes  it  up  nearly  to  the  roof  of 
the  galleiT,  down  through  the  flooring  to  the 
loveT  of  Newgate-street,  until  speeding  its 
way  along  busy  thoroughfare,  and  quiet 
court  or  alley,  it  reaches  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, where  it  will  probably  ascend  to  the 
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top  of  the  building  in  which  the  office  is 
situated,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  descend  again  into  the  basement, 
and  project  itself  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
messenger  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  '  uncork' 
the  messages,  and  run  with  them  to  their 
final  destination.  The  operation  takes  longer 
to  describe  than  most  '  carriers'  occupy  in 
travelling  from  St.  Marlin's-le-Grand  to  their 
destination ;  and  we  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  by  simply  reversing  the  process — i.i. 
by  esbausting  instead  of  charging  the  tabes, 
carriers  are  drawn  or  sucked  inwards  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or 
puffed  outwards.  It  would  be  curious  to 
read  some  of  these  messages,  just  to  see  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  telegraph  is  turned. 
No  doubt  many  a  warm  and  loving  senti- 
ment is  committed  to  llie  cold  embrace  of 
these  subterranean  conductors  ;  and  many  a 
'  trifle  light  as  air'  is  blown  through  with  all 
the  speed  and  importance  of  a  Stock  Ex- 
change quotation,  or  an  order  to  buy  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Consols.  The  motive  power 
by  which  these  novel  and  interesting  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  exists  ■     ■'      • 


of  the  building,  in  the  shape  of  three 
mous  steam  engines,  each  of  fifty  horse- 
power— two  of  which  are  constantly  i 
ployed  in  pumping  air  into,  or  sucking  it 
of  huge  mains  carried  up  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building,  and  connected  with  the  tubes 
up-stairs.  The  engine  room  resembles  no- 
thing BO  much  as  the  hold  of  a  great  steam- 
ship, and  when  its  arrangements  are  com- 
plete it  will,  from  the  peculiarly  interesting 
construction  of  its  machinery,  bo  a  source  of 
great  attraction  to  the  numerous  visitors  to 
the  building.  The  pneumatic  system  has 
undergone  very  considerable  extension  and 
improvement  at  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  an  interesting  feature  of  its  more  recent 
application  consists  in  the  laying  on  of  com- 
pressed lUT — jnst  as  gas  and  water  are  laid 
on — to  the  desks  and  tables  throughout  the 
building,  so  that  the  Wbeatstone  perforators, 
originally  only  workable  by  the  pressure  of 
blows  from  male  hands,  are  now  '  played 
on'  by  female  fingers,  just  as  the  not«s  of  a 
piano  are  manipnlated. 

The  galleries  stretching  along  the  whole 
eastern  front  of  the  building  are  devoted 
solely  to  metropolitan  instruments,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  240  are  constantly  at  work. 
Here  we  miss  the  rapid  Wheatstouc  and 
type-printing  instruments  of  the  provincial 
system,  but  we  have  in  their  stead  the  nim- 
ble '  direct  writer,'  which  can  deliver  with 
ease  forty  messages  an  hour,  and  we  have, 
too,  a  pretty  extensive  application  of  the 
dnplex  system  of  working.  Numerous  single 
needle  instruments  supply   the  means    of 
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communication  with  the  less  important  offi- 
ces, from  fashionable  Jlelffravia,  in  the 
West,  to  the  not  verv  classic  Isle  of  Dogs, 
in  the  East ;  nhile  tlie  alphabetical,  or  '  A 
B  C '  instrumenta,  which  spell  their  messages 
out  letter  by  letter,  are  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  high  bohesU  of  '  My  Lords' 
of  the  Treasury,  and  other  importAut  digni- 
taries located  near  Whitehall.  One  instru- 
ment vie  must  not  omit  to  mention,  not 
simply  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  use  by  the  Post  OfBce,  but  be- 
cause it  speaks  eloquently  for  the  kindly 
conBideration  of  our  most  grocioun  Sove- 
reign. We  mean  the  old-fashioned  double 
needle — the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Central  Teleifraph  Office  and 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  is  simply  re- 
tmned  out  of  consideration  for  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  at  the  Palace,  who  is  unable 
to  work  any  of  the  more  modeiii  iostra- 
ments.  In  what  may  be  called  the  western 
gallery  are  the  '  express  circuits,'  i.e.  the 
instruments  which  convey  the  news  for  the 
press  all  over  the  country,  and  the  instru- 
ments brought  into  use  on  occasions  of  sud- 
den emergency  and  importance.  These  ex- 
press circuits  work  mostly  at  night,  when  the 
others  are  comparatively  still.  They  are  all 
on  the  Wheatstone  principle,  and  have  a 
most  devouring  appetite  for  all  kinds  of 
news,  .whether  it  be  Router,  general  news, 
sporting,  stocks,  markets,  parliamentary,  or 
miscellaneous.  The  towns  to  which  news  is 
transmitted  are  grouped  together  on  the 
same  wire  according  to  their  geographical 

Eosition,  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
iverpool  ;  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Newcastle;  Ediobui^h,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen  ;  and  so  on.  Most  towns  take  the 
same  classes  of  news,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Wheatstone  system  for  tkie  important 
service  is  that  an  item  of  news  once  punched 
out  on  the  perforated  tape,  may  be  passed 
through  any  number  of  transmitting  instru- 
ments. But  more  than  this,  as  many  as 
three  slips  or  tapes  of  the  same  news  can  be 
perforated  simultaneously  by  the  automatic 
puncher,  so  that  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
mingham in  the  matter  of  early  intelligence. 
Some  idea  of  the  enormous  business  Uans- 
acted  in  this  department  may  be  gathered 
from  the  f^t  that  on  the  dth  October  last 
upwards  of  300,000  words  of  news  were 
transmitted  at  the  central  station  for  the 
London  and  provincial  newspapers  in  aspace 
of  about  eight  bonis  i.e.,  between  6  p.m.  and 
2  a.m.  London,  too,  is  only  an  enlarged 
specimen  of  what  takes  place  at  some  pro- 
vincial offices  on  special  occasions ;  as,  for 
instance,   when  Mr.  Bright   delivered    his 
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famous  speech  at  Birmingham  in  October 
last,  when  160,000  words  were  telegraphed  : 
and  again,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  visited  Glas- 
gow in  December,  and  agitated  the  wires  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  400,000  words. 

There  are  several  mechanical  objects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  central  station  at 
which  we  can  only  glance  for  a  moment  in 
passing.  The  great  test  box,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  bright  brass  knobs  and  screwy  is  a 
piece  of  work  quite  unique  nod  unparalleled, 
llere  are  brought  together  all  the  wires  from 
the  outer  telegraph  world,  and  hence  they 
are  distributed  to  the  diffiirent  instruraente 
scattered  throughout  the  galleries.  The  in- 
ward connection  is  made  at  the  back  of  the 
'  box,'  or  board,  and  the  outward  connection 
at  the  front.  Every  wire  haa  its  own  pecu- 
liar number,  by  which  it  is  known  from  its 
point  of  departure — at  Land's  End,  or  John 
O'Groats,  it  may  be — to  Its  final  connection 
with  the  instrument  iu  the  central  station. 
This  number  is  marked  against  the  knob,  or 
'  terminal,'  which  affixes  it  to  its  position  in 
the  test-box,  and  in  this  way  its  identity  can 
never  be  lost.  The  wires  thread  tbeir  way 
from  the  test-bos  to  the  different  instrument 
in  great  coils  nndemeath  the  floor,  and  escape 
up  the  legs  of  the  tables  in  the  most  uncere- 
monioos  fashion  when  they  ha^e  reached  the 
point  at  which  their  particular  instrumeDtx 
are  situated.  In  this  way  upwards  of  300 
miles  of  wire  are  imbedded  underneath  the 
fioors  of  the  new  central  telegraph  office. 
The  test-box  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  doc- 
tor to  the  wires — it  feels  their  pulse  when 
they  are  sickly,  which  they  very  often  are, 
and  it  determines  their  degree  of  strength 
when  rigorous  and  in  good  working  order. 
Adjoining  the  testrboi  is  the  battery  box, 
which  forms  the  junction  between  the  batte- 
ries in  the  basement,  and  the  instruments 
upsturs.  The  connecting  wires  descend  from 
the  battery  box  to  the  battery  room  in  a 
perfect  cataract,  and  are  distributed  amongst 
the  20,000  cells  which  fonn  the  motive 
power  of  the  establishment  in  much  the 
same  unobserved,  fashion  as  the  wires  are 
distributed  amongst  the  instraments  iu  the 
galleries.  Has  any  one  ever  remarked  what 
an  apparently  harmless  ^ent  an  electric  bat- 
tery is  )  A  few  strips  of  copper  and  zinc,  a 
few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a 
littl<  water,  that  is  all.  And  yet  from  these 
20,000  cells,  as  busily  occupied  night  and 
day  as  busiest  bee-hive,  are  constantly  being 
evolved  matters  which  concern  the  gravest 
events  of  life;  nay,  which  affect  the  very 
stability  of  thrones  and  kingdoms !  In  the 
curious  labyrinthine  abode  of  electricity  b 
one  special  battery,  or  set  of  batteries,  which 
the  engineers  tell  ^ou  is  something  Uke  hasty 
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friendship,  very  good  while  it  lasts — veryin- 
tense,  but  not  very  constant  This  battery 
is  connected  with  the  beautiful  apparatus 
upstairs  called  the  'Chronofer,'  which  is 
none  other  than  the  national  time  keeper. 
The  chronofer  has  secret  dealings  with  Pro- 
fessor Airey,  and  each  morning  as  the  hands 
of  the  great  clock  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
point  to  ten  o'clock,  it  sends  forth  a  kind  of 
nervons  thrill,  which  records  itself  at  some 
fifty  |or  sixty  great  towns  tbrougbout  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  too,  the  chronofer  conies  once 
more  into  action,  and  by  its  secret,  invisible 
ud,  time  guns  are  fired  simultaneously  at 
Nevvcastle,  Shields,  Kendal,  and  other  towns. 
One  word  about  the  peTSonnel  of  tie  cen- 
tral station,  where  nearly  1,500  persons  of 
all  classes  ate  employed,  and  where  upwards 
of  30,000  messages  have  been  dealt  with  in 
a  single  day.  Of  these  1,500  employes  500 
are  naale  telegraphists,  700  female  telegraph- 
ists, 200  messengers,  and  the  remainder 
ei^neers,  mechanics,  &c  The  great  feature 
is  the  prominence  given  to  female  labonr. 
Less  than  800  female  clerks  were  employed 
in  the  central  ofBccs  under  the  Companies, 
bDt  now  the  number  has  increased  to  700. 
A  more  pleasing  &ight  than  these  700  young 
persons  busily  enipToyed  on  the  work  of  the 
nation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  occu- 
pation Bceois  to  be  thoroughly  congenial  to 
them,  and  from  the  dignified  lady  superin- 
tendents down  to  the  '  sweet  girl  graduates 
with  golden  hair,'  who  can  scarce  do  more 
than  fisp  their  telegraphic  alphabets,  all  seem 
to  have  imbibed  a  large  share  of  that  enthu- 
dasm  which  characterizes  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Department.  The  interest  of 
telegraph  work  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
surroundings  of  the  place  in  which  the  tele- 
graphist is  employed,  for,  as  Mr.  Scndamore 
BO  admirably  puts  it, — 

'  TAe  vhole  world  it  the  country  of  the  tele- 
ffraphitt.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no  mat- 
tw  what  its  length,  he  converses  as  casil;  with 
the  clerk  at  the  other  end,  as  if  be  were  m  the 
same  room  with  him.  Stranee  as  it  may  seem, 
he  knows  by  the  way  in  which  the  clerk  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whe- 
ther he  is  passionate  or  sulky,  cheerful  or  dull, 
sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  ill-natured  or  good- 
natured.  He  soon  forms  an  acquaintance  with 
t^Q,  chats  with  him  in  the  intervals  of  work, 
and  becomes  as  much  his  companion  as  if  he 
were  working  face  to  face  with  him.' 

Evidently  the  female  telegraphists  in  the 
central  telegraph  office  enioy  their  work, 
and  we  thiii  it  very  possible  that  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Scndamore  of  a  clerk  in  London 
who  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  after- 
wards married,  a  clerk  with  whom  he  worked 
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in  Berlin,  is  Hkely  to  prove  true  of  very 
many  of  them.  The  secret  of  their  happi- 
ness and  contentment  is  that  they  are  welt 
cared  for,  and  there  is  evidently  a  very  bad 
field  here  for  the  champions  of  woman's 
rights,  BO  long  as  the  present  popular  head 
of  the  telegraph  administration  remains  in 
office. 

One  of  Mr.  Scudamore's  additions  to  the 
ptfcviously  existing  telegraphic  arrangements 
is  that  oif  a  '  Special  Staff,'  whose  business 
it  is  to  deal  with  all  occasions  of  emergency 
and  importance,  requiring  the  hasty  impro- 
visation of  telegraphic  facilities,  or  the  sup- 
plementing of  existing  arrangements.  The 
labours  of  this  peripatetic  force  of  telegraph- 
ists are  not  confined  to  any  very  prescribed 
sphere,  for  we  find  that  during  the  past  year 
they  have  extended  to  such  occasions  as 
royal  progresses,  agricultural  shows  and  fairs, 
political  and  general  assemblies,  elections, 
trials,  boat  races  and  cricket  matches,  fes- 
tivities, funerals,  wrecks,  strikes,  rifle  meet- 
ings, military  manceuvres,  and  railway  acci- 
dents. As  tbe  public  appetite  for  early  in- 
formation of  all  events  of  importance  be- 
comes whetted,  the  labours  of  the  special 
staff  increase,  and  with  its  labours,  those  of 
the  special  correspondent,  who  is  the  close 
ally  of  the  special  telegraphist,  also  increase. 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  correspond- 
ents of  the  newspaper  press,  lamenting  how 
telegraphic  facilities  '  have  rudely  broken  in 
upon  the  pleasant dilcttanteism  of  the  "spe- 
cials," for  whom  there  is  no  longer  dalli- 
ance over  a  late  dinner,  or  a  nap  to  refresh 
themselves  before  commencing  to  write," 
has  thus  written  of  tbe  '  Special  Stafl".' 


'  The  special  stafi*  consists  of  men  picked 
from  the  whole  array  of  tel^raphists  for  spe- 
cial capabilities.  Tbe  special  staff  man  roust 
be  an  accomplished  opwator,  to  whom  no  in- 
strument comes  amiss ;  he  must  be  enough  of 
an  engineer  to  bo  able  to  make  alterations  or 
correct  blomisbes  in  the  working  of  wires  ;  he 
must  carry  in  his  head  the  telegraphic  chart  of 
tbe  country ;  he  must  bo  a  strategist,  in  a 
sense,  so  that  if  over.accumulation  of  work 
threatens  to  bar  the  direct  advance,  he  may 
contrive  a  flanking  movement  in  aid — in  other 
words,  devise  a  roundabout  circuit  with  the 
same  termination  as  has  the  du-ect  wire.'  .  .  . 
.  ,  .  '  To  the  special  staff  homes  are  a  super- 
fluity ;  its  members  gyrate  about  the  country 
like  so  many  metiiodical  .wills-o' -the- wisp. 
They  know  as  much  about  newspaper  work  aa 
the  pressman  whose  messases  they  transmit. 
They  know  np  to  what  o'clock  each  London 
daily  "can  take  copy,"  and,  I  fancy,  have  a 
foir  notion,  gathered  from  results,  of  the  re- 
spective sub-editorial  idiosyncrasies  and  abili- 
ties. In  a  manner  they  aid  m  sub-editing  them- 
selves, for  it  is,  tbe  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  opa«tor_to  insert  a  word  ohvi* 
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onaly  omitted  bj  neglect,  and  to  faring  to  the 
notice  of  tbe  writer  a  sentence  thnt  will  not 
make  sense,  or  which  contains  repetition.  The 
specisi  GtafTare  as  skilled  in  the  decipherment 
of  bad  caligraphy  as  is  a  clever  compositor,  and 
thej  require  to  be  so,  for  the;  sometimes  get 
fearful  pothooks  and  hangers.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  who  canuot  read  his  own 
writing,  hut  there  b  a  man  on  the  special  staff 
who  can,  and  wherever  the  former  goes,  if  the 
Department  can  possiblj  arrange  it,  the  latter 
goes  too.  The  Rpecial  staff  must  understand 
the  phraseolt^j  and  contractions  of  the  press 
generally — of  racing,' boating,  cricketing,  and 
numerous  other  specialties—must  be  able  to 
sleep  aa  well  in  a  rail  way-carriage  as  in  a  bed, 
and  must  know  how  to  combine  the  suatiter  in 

modo  wiUi  the  fortiter  in  re. One 

of  its  members  is  always  with  the  Queen,  an- 
other  with  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  During  his 
Royal  Highness's  illness  there  were  two  at 
Sandringham  engaged  in  the  most  exhaustive 
duties,  and  on  his  recovery,  the  Prince  pre- 
sented both  with  a  pretty  souvenir  of  their 
devotion  to  their  arduous  work  during  a  crisis 
so  trying.' 

A  valuable  adjunct  of  the  speeial  staff  is 
the  telegraph  carriage,  a  Teritahle  office  on 
wheels,  which  carries  all  its  gear  along  with 
it,  and  pays  out  its  own  cable  as  it  moves 
alone.  This  novel  apparatus — the  only  one 
of  tiic  kind  in  existence — is  used' on  each 
occasionB  as  the  Univecsities'  Boat  Bace, 
Eton  aod  Harrow  Cricket  Match,  Henley 
Regatta,  and  the  Cattle  Show,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  it  has  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Director-General  of  French 
Telegraphs. 

■ft  e  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
Jiiatory  and  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph 
from  ite  earliest  beginnings  to  tlie  present 
time.  Travelling  over  so  vast  a  field,  our 
review  baa  necessarily  been  hasty,  and  may, 
>sn  Bome  respects,  prove  imperfect  "We 
'  have  aimed  more  at  broad  and  popular  treat- 
ment than  Boientific  accuracy,  believing  that 
the  great  thing  for  the  pnblic  to  know  is 
tlie  extent  to  which  they  may  now  rely  on 
the  telegraph  in  the  everyday  concerns  of 
life,  compared  with  the  dm ost  prohibitory 
system  of  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  the  policy  of  tbe  Post 
Office  in  relation  to  the  telegraphic  system, 
except  so  far  as  it  has  benefited  the  great 
public  interests  at  stake.  We  have  seen 
what  the  system  has  become  in  the  hands 
of  a  bold  and  vigorous  administrator,  who 
suddenly  found  himself  placed  in  this  diffi- 
culty, that  he  had  an  altogether  novel  task 
(for  a  Governmental  official  at  least)  thrust 
upon  him,  involving  purely  mercantile  con- 
siderations which  rarely  eitist  in  official  life, 
without  having  any  precedent  to  guide  his 
actions.     We    can    only  gaesa  what  would 


have  heei  the  result  if  ihe  enormous  inte- 
rests at  stake  nad  been  confided  to  a  feeble 
and  hesitating  executive,  and  we  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  Mr.  Glad' 
stone  has  left  it,  believing  that  if  Mr,  Sonda- 
iDore'a  mistakes  have  been  great,  his  services 
have  been  very  much  greater. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak 
of  the  OTeat  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  the  aeparlment  of  submarine  telegraphy. 
The  extensions  and  improvements  here  are 
mainly  due  to|BritiBh  skiil  and  enterpriae, 
and  we  may  well  contrast  a  time  when,  a 
few  moTitha  ago,  the  Shah  of  Persia  con- 
versed with  ease  from  his  bedroom  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  with  his  ministers  in  Tehe- 
ran, with  the  period,  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  those  prophetic  nt- 
terancea  fell  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson.  Summing  up  the  different 
uses,  and  probable  future  development  of  the 
telegraph,  he  thus  glowingly  concludes  the 
paper  from  wliich  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

'  Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched, 
whether  Buspended  in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  sunk  in  the  sea,  there  our  wonder- 
working apparatus  may  be  erected.  A  few 
square  inches  of  zinc  and  copper  will  produce 
for  us  a  force  which,  on  tbe  other  side  of  a  con- 
tinent iir  an  ocean,  will  speak  for  us,  write  for 
us,  print  for  us,  keep  time  for  us,  watch  stars 
for  us,  and  move  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No 
distance  will  stop  its  march,  for  where  tbe 
force  of  one  battery  is  spent;  it  can  be  made  to 
call  into  action  another  or  r^ap  battery,  which 
will  cany  on  the  message,  so  that  if  toe  wires 
were  latd  It  might  sweep  round  the  globe. 
Such  a  network  of  wires,  wo  may  hope,  will, 
one  day,  connect  together  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and.  like  the  great  nerves  of  the  human 
body,  unite  in  living  sympathy  all  tbe  far- 
Bcatteted  children  of  men.' 


Art.  YIL—The  New  Parliament 

At  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  public 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons and  politicians  of  every  grade  and 
shade  outside  Parliament  had  settled  down 
into  the  comfortable  conviction  that  tbe  Ses- 
sion of  1874  would  be  modest  and  unevent- 
ful, that  the  Dissolution  of  tbe  Parliament 
of  1866  would  be  a  euthana^a,  and  that  tbe 
country,  having  had  full  time  to  make  up 
ita  mind  as  to  Uie  merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
Budget  and  the  value  of  the  solemn  Con- 
servative impeachment  of  Liberal  policy, 
would  proceed  deliberately  and  without  ex- 
citement to  pasa  judgment  in  the  ensuiDg 
autumn  on  the  competitoia  for  power.    On 
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tho  morning  of  the  S4th  of  January  ap- 
peared Ibe  Prime  Minister's  address  to  the 
electors  of  Greenwich,  Twenty-four  hours 
later  the  most  distant,  the  moat  languid,  the 
moBt  anpoiitical  of  the  constituencies  was 
stirred  as  if  by  an  electric  shock.  Old 
members  were  summoned  hurriedly  borne ; 
new  candidates  were  sought  out  in  deBpairing 
baste :  for  Parliament,  the  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  eren  the  coming 
shadow  bad  restored  Mr,  Gladstone  to 
power,  which  had  given  him  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  which  had  carried  all  his  great 
measures,  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
act  of  the  Premier  himself. 

Wo  mnst  pause  over  the  fact,  for  it  Is  a 
momentous  one.  The  general  election  of 
188S,  though  it  was  formally  conducted 
under  a  system  of  household  suffrage,  was 
thonght  by  niauy  to  have  followed  too  sud- 
denly upon  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  have 
given  free  scope  for  the  working  of  the  new 
political  forces  that  had  been  let  loose  by 
that  measure.  Yet  a  change  both  in  the 
set  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tide  of  politics 
was  roaoifeat  It  was  objected  to  the  Par- 
liamcDt  of  1868  that  it  gave  on  the  whole 
an  unfairpreponderance  to  wealth  and  social 
standing  over  intelligence  and  honest  thinlc- 
ing  in  public  aff^ra ;  but  that  it  was  Liberal 
and  effectively  represented  a  Liberal  phase 
of  national  thought  no  one  could  deny. 
Nor  could  it  be  £Bputed  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  representation  was  due  to  the  earnests 
ness,  the  enei^,  and  the  dauntless  perseve- 
rance of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  would  be 
QQgrateful  to  dispute  the  ability  or  the  hon- 
esty of  his  colleagues ;  but  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  Administration 
wonlS  not  have  made  any  distinct  mark 
apon  the  political  history  of  our  time.  The 
essential  conceptions  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  of  the  Irwh  Land  Act,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  of  the  Abolition  of  Army  Purchase, 
of  the  Reform  of  the  Judiciary,  may  have 
originated  in  other  minds,  bnt  in  their  Icfjis- 
lative  form  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intellect;  and  it  was  his  fiery 
spirit  that  carried  them  through  the  ordeal 
of  parliamentary  discussion.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  GladstAne's 
mind  bore  sway  in  English  finance  ;  during 
five  years  it  ruled  English  legislation  ;  and 
in  both  departments  of  public  policy  it  has 
left  behind  it  finished  monnmenLs  of  solid, 
indestructible  work.  The  nation,  in  spite  of 
its  momentary  petulance,  is  not  ungrateful. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  if  the 
Prime  Minister  who  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1868  had  more  than  fulfilled  in  the 
quantity  and  dgour,  if  not  in  the  cbaiacter, 
of  his  perfonuance  the  expectations  that  i 


had  been  formed  of  him,  his  fellow -workers 
fell  for  the  most  part  short  of  the  country's 
reasonable  hopes.  The  errors  of  adminis- 
tration were  many ;  their  errors  of  policy 
were  not  a  few.  Mr,  Lowe's  management 
of  the  finances,  though  it  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cession of  surpluses,  did  not  inspire  confi- 
dence among  commercial  circles.  Mr,  Chil- 
ders'  work  at  the  Admiralty,  though  well- 
meant  and  indeed  indispensable  to  a  reform 
of  that  department,  was  not  adjusted  with 
tact  to  the  requirements  of  a  vast  and  com~ 
plicated  machinery.  Mr.  Qoscben  took  up 
the  task  more  skilfully ;  but  be,  too,  was  met, 
as  Mr,  Cardwell  was  met  still  more  violently 
at  the  War  OfBce,  with  sullen  or  vehement 
opposition.  At  the  Home  Office,  the  vacil- 
lating temper  of  Mr.  Bruce  made  him  the 
plaything  of  every  violent  blast  of  fanati- 
cism of  self-interest ;  and  driven  from  his 
safe  moorings  he  shifted  about  from  com- 
promise to  compromise.  His  compromises, 
too,  were  never  the  workable  modut  vivendi 
of  a  statesman,  but  rather  a  rule-of-thumb 
measurement  of  so  much  to  one  party,  so 
much  to  the  other,  that  contented  neither. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Bruce's  first 
Licensing  Bill  must  share  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  total  abstinence  party  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  driven  the  publicans 
to  n  war  to  the  knife. 

At  the  Local  Government  Board  and  th 
Board  of  Trade,  the  sins  alleged  against  tho 
Ministry  were  rather  those  of  omission  than 
of  commission.  Local  taxation  and  sanitary 
reform  had  been  barely  touched  at  Gwydyr 
House,  and  hadeertainlynotbeen  effectually 
dealt  with.  The  condition  of  our  mer- 
chant seamen  and  the  safety  of  railway  tra- 
vellers were  treated  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  with  a  lan- 
guid sort  of  interest  that  irritated  a  great 
mass  of  people  who  care  much  more  ^out 
such  social  questions  as  these  than  they  do 
about  any  political  question  whatever.  The 
Secretaries  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Affairs 
provoked  less  special  criticism;  for  the  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  American 
arbitration,  and  agmn  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  indisputably  the  policy, 
not  of  the  Foreign  Minist^  individually,  but 
of  the  whole  Cabinet ;  while  if  Lord  Eim- 
berley  blundered  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  any  candid  and  responsible  critic 
would  confess  that  to  go  right  in  such  a 
detestable  complication  of  understandings 
that  are  no  nnderstandings,  and  treaties  that 
have  no  binding  force,  must  be  much  more 
a  matter  of  good  fortune  than  of  sound  judg- 
ment 

It  yrtu,  however,  in  the  Edncation  Depart- 
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ment,  whore  80  oiach  was  expected,  and  so 
reasonably,  that  the  greatest  disappointment 
awaited  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Mr,  Foreter  that  dealt  the  heaviest  blow 
at  the  parliamentary  and  popular  strength  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Nor  did  the  admioistrative 
capacity  of  that  Department  of  State  go 
very  far  to  redeem  its  political  blunders. 

Eren  in  the  labour  so  far  removed  from 
the  bitteraesa  of  party  politics  as  the  reform 
of  the  law,  Mr,  Gladstone  was  not  fortunate 
.during  the  earlier  aod  more  energetic  years 
of  his  rule.  Lord  Ilatherley  was  a  most 
conscientious  Chancellor,  and  was,  we  be- 
lieve, sincerely  desirous  to  link  his  fame  with 
a  great  measure  of  legal  reform.  He  was 
possessed,  liowever,  with  a  mania  for  cheap- 
ening law,  not  hy  making  procedure  more 
expeditious  and  economical,  but  by  cutting 
down  judicial  salaries.  He  had  no  scruple 
in  atteinptiDg  to  carry  out  this  policy,  though 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  he  excited  in 
doing  so  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
whole  of  the  legal  profession ;  yet  lest  he 
should  arouse  that  very ;  hostility  he  was 
afraid  to  embody  in  legielatioD  those  schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  our  judicial  system 
and  for  the  codification  of  the  law  as  to 
which  all  legal  reformers  had  long  been 
agreed.  Lord  Selbome  profited  by  Lord 
Hatherley's  failures,  and  the  Judicature  Act 
is  the  result;  but  if  law  reform  had  been 
eneigetically  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment four  years,  instead  of  twelve  months 
ago,  we  should  now  have  much  more  to 
show  in  the  way  of  practical  achievement. 

-  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  capacity 
and  devotion  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  colleagues, 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  the  remarkable  addi- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  statute  book 
during  their  tenure  of  power,  the  Parliament 
of  1868  and  the  Government  of  ita  choice 
was  redeemed  from  mediocrity  chiefly  by 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  Premier 
himself.  Accordingly,  aa  Mr.  Gladstone's 
personal  inddeuce  waned  or  became  less 
conspicuous,  the  Ministry  declined  in 
vigour,  and  its  reputation  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  insi^ificant  attacks  that  in  its 
early  and  cne^tic  days  would  scarce  have 
been  noticed,  much  less  taken  to  heart. 
This  IB  the  first  and  most  notable  of  the 
causes  of  the  Ministerial  downfall  It  was 
contemporaneous  in  growth  with  another,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  habit  of  mind  and 
mode  of  expression  gave  colour.  The  coun- 
try came  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  be  trosted  outmde  the  limits  of  his 
express  pledges.  Within  those  limits  no 
one  questioned  his  sincerity ;  but  on  ques- 
tions that  had  not  been  defined  when  he 
entered  upon  office  the  subtlety  of  bis  men- 
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tal  casuistry  and  the  injurious  influences  of 
his  early  training  were  not  unreasonably 
feared.  His  confirmed  ecelesiaBticism, 
though  a  mere  '  survival'  io  the  midst  of  hia 
Liberal  convictions,  was  living  enough  to 
lend  him  astray  both  iu  the  case  of  the  En- 
glish Education  Act  and  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
was  under  the  influence  of  minds  less  pow- 
erful and  principles  less  sound  tlian  his  own. 
Mr,  Forster  and  Mr,  Chichester  Fortesene 
had  pledged  themselves  to  content — the  for- 
mer the  English  clerical  party,  the  latter  the 
Irish  tJltramontanes;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  drawo  by  them  into  doubtful  courses, 
the  responsibility  for  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  did  not  originate  witJi  him. 

When,  therefore,  the  Government  was  de- 
feated twelve  months  ^o  on  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
was  prevailiug.  It  was  not  idone  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  popularity  had  been  under- 
mined, that  Mr,  Lowe's  recklessness  and  ar- 
rogance were  suspected,  that  Mr.  Forster's 
ol^tinacy  in  maintaining  an  educational 
policy  against  which  the  whole  Nonconfor- 
mist body  indignantly  revolted,  was  bearing 
its  evil  fruit;  that  the  predominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Irish  atfairs 
was  assuming  the  proportionB  of  a  snions 
national  danger, — there  were,  in  addition  to 
all  these  elements  of  dissatisfaction,  some 
well-founded  reasons  for  personal  discontent 
with  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  office. 
Blunders  in  administration  had  t>ecn  unplea- 
santly frequent,  and  every  one  of  these,  la- 
belled with  the  title  of  a  scandal,  worked  its 
own  small  measure  of  mischief.  Then  seve- 
ral prominent  members  of  the  Government 
had  oflTended  individuals  by  an  irritating 
and  discourteous  demeanour,  and  had  aliena- 
ted important  sections  of  the  people  by  tlie 
crude  expression  of  doctrines  which,  if  fair- 
ly put,  few  would  venture  to  dissent  from. 
Of  these  offenders  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton  were  the  worst ;  and  even  when  they 
were  substantially  right,  as  when  Mr.  Lowe 
refused  to  spend  any  more  of  the  public 
money  on  Arctic  exploration,  they  contrived 
by  roughness  of  manner  and  language  to 
put  themselves  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  acutely  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  weakest  point  of  the  ministerial 
position  when  in  the  Bath  letter  he  appeal- 
ed on  behalf  of  '  harassed  interests  *  against 
the  reckless  legislation  of  the  Government. 
All  the  best  as  well  as  all  the  most  question' 
able  acts  of  the  Government  had  been  neces- 
sarily of  a  diiturbing  character,  Mr.  Blight 
has  pointed  out,  with  bis  usual  directness 
and  nnmour,  that  every  reform  must  harass 
those — and  they  arc  many — who  by  interest 
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or  scDtimeDt  are  bound  to  the  old  anreform- 
ed  order  of  things.  And,  however  benefi- 
cial a  reform  may  be,  it  will  not — pace  Mr. 
Roebuck — make  nearly  bo  many  friends  as 
enemies  for  the  Government  that  takes  it  in 
band,  unless  it  be  one  of  those  rare  qnes- 
tions  which  seize  hold  imperiously  of  the 
popular  ima^nation.  Thus  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  and  the  re-construc- 
tion of  our  military  system — objects  which 
the  English  people  temperately  approved, 
bat  about  which  they  were  not  enthusiastic 
— were  met  by  a  storm  of  criticism,  sin- 
cere no  doubt,  but  eertwnly  warped  by  pre- 
ference for  the  very  state  of  things  that 
demanded  leformatton.  This  danger  could 
not  have  been  avoided,  it  was  to  have  been 
anticipated ;  it  was,  in  fact,  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  was  challenged 
when  the  iniquity  of  Anglican  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  and  the  oppreBsive  land  tenures  of 
that  country  bad  to  bo  assailed.  But  the 
^efs  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  Irish  land- 
lords did  not  catch  the  ear  of  '  society '  so 
readily  as  those  of  '  the  services  ; '  and  from 
an  early  period  in  his  ministerial  career  Sfr. 
Gladstone  had  to  reckon  with  the  sour  dis- 
cont«ut,  if  not  the  open  hostility  of  the  vast 
majority  of  thu  ari^tooratic  and  pseudo-3ri»- 
tocratic  classes.  Yet  this  antagonism  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Crovemment  might  have  resisted 
if  the  middle  class  and  the  woHimen  had 
remained  loyal.  The  angry  revolt  of  the 
powerful  organization  of  the  publicans  was 
a  more  disastrous  blow  ; — 

'Cecidit  postquara  ccrdonibus  esseHmendus 
Cceper&t:  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  cccde  maden- 

Tiie  wholesale  defection,  however,  of  con- 
stituencies which,  reasoning  on  the  expe- 
rience of  1868,  had  been  reckoned  upon  as 
faithful  to  the  Liberal  party,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  any  single  cause.  The  whole  of 
the  electorate  was  honeycombed  with  dis- 
content and  disunion,  llie  interesta  affect- 
ed by  harassing  legislation  were  spleenfuUy 
energetic  In  their  hostility.  The  most  loyal 
Liberals  had  been  alienated  l)y  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  Mr.  Forster,  or  alarmed  by 
the  growing  demands  of  the  Ultramontane 
faction.  'Iliere  were  tiiose  who  disliked 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  those  who 
censured  its  financial  expedients,  those  who 
thought  it  had  been  too  active  in  legislation, 
and  those  who  thought  it  had  not  been  ac- 
tive enough.  Some  of  them  withdrew  for 
the  time  altogether  from  political  conflicts ; 
eome  coased  to  labour  with  their  wonted 
zeal  for  the  party ;  some  went  over  without 
disguise  to  the  Conservative  side.  The 
number  of  those  who  took  the  last  course 


was  not  great ;  nor  did  they  represent  any 
permanent  change  from  Liberalism  to  Con- 
servatism. But  with  indifference  and  dis- 
union on  the  one  side,  with  a  perfect  organi- 
zation and  a  not  inconsidemble  accession  of 
positive  strength  on  the  other,  it  was  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  seat  after  seat  was 
won  by  Uie  Tories  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  year  1873.  Liberals,  never- 
tUeless,  had  a  right  to  comfort  themselves 
with  the  assurance  that,  though  thev  might 
lose  a  little  ground  in  these  chance  Finnish- 
es upon  narrow  issues  and  with  obscure 
champions,  they  would  retrieve  their  defeat 
when  the  country  came  to  he  challenged  on 
the  broad  question  whether  the  Liberal  par- 
ty or  the  Consen-ative  party,  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  were  better  de- 
serving of  the  national  confidence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  urged  by  many 
of  his  partisans  out  of  Pariiamcnt  to  appeal 
to  the  country  immediately  after  Mr.  iJis- 
raeli's  refusal  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  office  twelve  months  ago.  But  he  natur- 
ally declined  to  come  nefore  the  nation 
without  any  other  platform  on  wlilch  to 
take  his  stand  than  tiiat  unfortunate  portion 
of  his  Irish  policy  which  England  and  Scot- 
land had  so  emphatically  repu  dialed. 
Again,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  same 
advice  had  been  pressed  upon  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  Is  less  easy  to  see  why  ho  then 
declined  it  Probably  he  thought  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  would  allay  P 
great  part  of  the  existing  discontent,  and 
especially  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright  tc 
the  Cabinet  would  reconcile  the  Noncon- 
formists to  the  official  leaders  of  their  party 
Nor  were  these  measures  entirely  without 
effect  The  tide  of  Tory  victories  was  bro- 
ken by  one  or  two  signal  Liberal  triumphs ; 
and  Mr.  Bright's  declarations  at  Birming- 
ham went  far  ta  dispel  the  suspicious  that 
were  driving  the  Nonconformists  to  rebel- 
lion. Mr.  Forster,  however,  proceede  d 
straightway  to  undo  all  the  good  that  Mr. 
Bright  had  done ;  and  the  nation  was  Ic^t 
in  bewilderment  at  this  avowed  divei^ence 
on  a  fundamental  question  of  policy  between 
two  leading  membera  of  the  Cabinet  Then 
all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  Liberal  rally 
vanished  once  more.  Two  traditional 
strongholds  of  Liberalism  were  boldly  assail- 
ed by  the  enemy ;  Stroud  was  lost,  Newcas- 
tle was  barely  retained  ;  and  other  yet  more 
important  constituencies  were  threatened. 

Sir.  Gladstone  is  not  the  man  to  endure 
i*ith  passive  equanimity  a  protracted  strain 
of  ill-fortune.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
French  nation  that  '  being  by  nature  of  a 
keen  and  anxious  temperament,  they  can- 
not endure  that  lasting  pressure  upon  tbe 
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nerves  which  is  inflicted  by  a  long  impend- 
ing danger ;  their  impolse  nnder  such  trials 
istorush  forward  or  to  ran  back;  and  what 
they  are  least  inclined  to  do  is  to  stand  still 
and  bo  calm,  or  t^  malce  a  steady  more  to 
the  front.'  Without  much  qualification, 
this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Gtadatone  and  of 
some  of  his  principal  colleagues.  At  any 
rate,  the  tortnre  of  successiTe  partial  defeats 
— not  indeed  seriously  impairing  the  nio- 
meDtnm  of  bis  numerical  majority  anymore 
than  the  death-dealing  shots  that  break  up  a 
great  column  of  infantry  cnt  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  nien  to  make  the  mass  feeble, 
but  acting  on  his  imagination — appears  to 
have  on  a  sudden  overpowered  Mr,  Glad- 
stone's judgment.  Dissension  in  the  Cabi- 
net may,  as  it  is  rumoured,  have  precipitat- 
ed the  appeal ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
pressure  of  the  outward  change  of  current 
was  the  more  potent  force. 

We  bave  enumerated  the  causes  of  Liber- 
al weakness  that  showed  themselves  in  the 
chance  elections  of  the  year  1873;  and  we 
bave  recalled  to  mind  the  confidence  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  these  were  merely  tempo- 
rary and  local,  and  woald  be  swept  away 
when  a  great  political  issue  was  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Gladstone's  address  did  not  present  a  broad 
and  simple  political  issue.  It  appealed  to 
the  electors  of  Greenwich,  and  indirectly  to 
the  country  at  large,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  bad  obtained  or  were  likely  to 
obtain  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus 
of  some  five  millions  sterling,  and  that  he, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  be 
prepared  to  expend  this  in  remission  of  tax- 
ation, in  taking  ofl'  the  income  tax,  and  in 
reducing  or  abolishing;  the  sugar  duties. 
To  ask  the  assent  of  tbe  electorat«  by  anti- 
cipation to  tbe  main  features  of  a  Bndget 
which  would  bave  to  be  laid.bcforc  and  dia- 
cusaed  by  Parliament  three  months  later 
was  an  innovation  in  constitutional  practice, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  neither  a  useful  nor  a 
desirable  one.  A  plebiscite  of  any  kind  is  a 
dangerous  anomaly  in  representative  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  plebiscite  asking  tbe  electors 
to  return  members  pledged  to  support  the 
Government  in  certain  promised  remissions 
of  taxation  is  in  every  way  objectionable. 
Even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  obtained  a  ma- 
jority on  this  appeal,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  constituted    a    healthy  and    coherent 

eo  Ionization,  It  would  probably 
been  unstable,  and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
come tax  had  been  abolished,  would  have 
split  up  into  sections,  or  drifted  over  in 
great  part  to  the  Opposition. 

Tbe  result,  however,  of  the  appeal  was 
altogether  unexpected.    It  was  discovered 


that  tbe  mass  of  tbe  electors  cared  very 
much  less  for  the  promised  relief  t«  their 
pockets  than  had  been  anticipated, — which 
is  satisfactory  bo  far  as  it  shows  that  "the 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,"  of  which 
Lord  Palmerston  used  to  complain,  is  abat- 
ing— and  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Min- 
istry had  sunk  mnch  deeper  into  the  public 
mind  than  bad  been  generally  supposed. 
But  though  the  United  Kingdom  now  senda 
up  to  Westminster  352  Conservatives  against 
300  Liberals,  and  the  change  has. taken  place 
not  in  one  or  two  particulM  diatricta,  bat  all 
over  the  country,  there  are  no  signs  whatever 
of  any  real  wave  of  Conservative  reaction 
such  as  overwhelmed  tbe  Whigs  in  1841. 
Then  Conservatism  was  ^^rcssive  and  domi- 
neering; it  claimed  to  govern  Ireland  by 
force  in  the  interests  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, and  it  declared  its  determination  to 
maintain  the  sacred  fabric  of  tbe  corn  laws 
in  the  most  absolute  integrity.  Now,  Con- 
servatives, or  all  of  them  at  least  who  feel 
themselves  wiibin  tbe  shadow  of  present  or 
possible  official  responsibility,  talk  what  may 
be  called  a  diluted  liberalism ;  and  however 
bitterly  they  may  criticise  the  past  legisla- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Government,  they  do  not 
proclaim  the  intention  of  meddling  with  any 
one  of  the  great  measures  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  18^9  has  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book.  ITie  leader  of  their  party  has  can- 
didly admitted  that  he  could  not  set  up  any 
special  claim  for  himself  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  has  attributed  the  astound- 
ing success  of  his  party — a  success  at  which 
none  have  been  more  astonished  than  the 
Conservative  leaders  themselves — to  the  dis- 
trust with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of 
his  a.'isociates  in  office  bave  inspired  the 
country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
this,  as  we  have  ourselves  said,  without  ex- 
tenuating errors  or  setting  down  aught  in 
malice.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
have  to  win  new  reputations  for  themselves, 
and  many  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  dts- 
clino  tbe  task. 

The  composition  of  the'  Conservative  ma- 
jority is,  at  least,  as  remarkable  as  its  nume- 
.rical  strength.  At  tbe  general  election  of 
1866,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  returned  a 
solid  phalanx  of  Liberals  to  Parliament, 
while  the  metropolitan  counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  East  Surrey  ranged  themselves  on 
the  same  side.  In  1868,  one  scat  was  lost 
in  Westminster,  and  another  in  Middlesex; 
and  at  bye-elections  two  more  in  Southwark 
and  Elast  Surrey.  Now  out  of  the  four 
members  for  the  City  of  London,  the  Con- 
servatives return  three,  Mr.  Goschen  only 
retaining  his  seat  through  the  operation  of 
the  minority  clause.    Out  of  eighteen  se^s 
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for  the  remaining  metropoHtao  boroaghs  the 
Conservatives  have  secured  seven ;  and  they 
have  utterly  swept  their  opponents  out  of 
the  metropoUtau  counties.  So  mnch  for 
London.  In  the  other  great  towns  the  re- 
sultB  are  not  less  EUrprising.  Birmingham 
slono  remains  staunch  in  its  allegiance  to 
liberal  opinions.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds  return  two  Conservatives  each ; 
even  Gla^ow  sends  ono  from  the  most  Ra 
dical  constituency  in  the  most  liberal  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sheffield 
pves  back  Mr.  Roebuck  to  tbe  House  of 
Commons ;  Bradford,  by  Tory  votes,  seems 
to  approve  Mr.  Forster's  conscientious  mea- 
snresfor  breaking  up  the  Liberal  party,  and 
gives  him  a  like-minded  colleague  in  Mr. 
Bipley.  If  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry) 
The  Liberal  loss  in  tbe  counties  is  more 
severely  felt  than  in  the  boroughs,  because 
we  had  less  to  lose.  The  English  Conserva- 
tive conuty  members  out-number  their  Libe- 
ral colleagues  by  nearly  sis  to  one  ;  and  but 
for  the  minority  clause  we  should  be  in  a 
still  smaller  minority.  Scotland  remains 
tnie  to  her  Liberal  traditions,  returning  forty- 
one  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ag^nst  nine- 
toeu  Conservatives;  though  even  here  the 
gain  of  the  latter  party  is  considerable.  In 
18Q8  they  held  only  seven  county  seats  and 
no  burgh  seats;  now  they  have  fifteen  county 
seats  and  three  bnrgh  seats.  The  University 
representation  is  Equally  divided.  Wales 
also  gives  a  liberal  majority  of  nineteen  as 
ngninst  eleven. 

Summarising  the  results,  we  may  say  that 
England  alone  gives  the  Conservatives  a 
majority  of  113,  reduced  by  the  deduction 
of  the  Liberal  majorities  in  Wales  and  Scol^ 
Und  to  eighty-three. 

Ireland  stands  upon  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate footing.  The  counties  return  twenty- 
three  Conservatives,  the  boroughs  ten,  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  two,  making  in  all 
thirty-five  out  of  a  total  of  103  members. 
According  to  this  computation  the  Liberals 
are  uearly  two  to  one  as  compared  with  their 
opponents  in  tbe  sister  island.  But  of  the 
Biity-eight  members  returned  as  Liberals, 
some  fifty-three  are  declared  'Honie  Rulers.' 
Now  Home  Rule,  so  far  as  it  is  a  political 
principle,  stands  outside  all  English  and  im- 
perial politics;  and  the  Home  Rulers,  if  they 
we  true  to  their  professions,  must  count 
mmply  as  a  negative  parliamentary  force, 
to  be  subtracted  alike  from  tho  nominal 
strength  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  Of 
course  many  of  them  are  merely  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  members  who  have  chosen  to  accept 
the  Home  Rule  test>  and  who  will  not  be 
oiote  dangerous — if,  indeed,  so  dangerous — 


tqthe  Liberal  party  asHome  Rulers  than  they 
were  as  csponentfi  of  Cardinal  Cullen's  views. 
There  are  among  the  entire  body  of  Home 
Rulers  perhaps  a  dozen  sincere  fanatics,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  these  care 
very  much  for  the  federal  scheme  which  Mr. 
Butt  puts  forward  as  a  decent  disguise  for 
the  wild  separatist  ambitions  of  his  followers. 
But  however  the  Irish  members  that  are 
nominally  reckoned  as  Liberals  may  vote  they 
cannot  be  counted  upon  as  staunch  allies  in 
Liberal  legislation  or  even  in  the  irresponsible 
strategy  of  opposition. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England 
is,  however,  the  gravest  fact  in  the  situation. 
A  majority  of  T13  in  favour  of  the  Conser- 
vative leader,  if  not  in  favour  of  Conserva- 
tive opinions,  is  indisputable  proof  that 
popul^  feeling  in  this  country  has  drifted 
far  from  the  position  it  occupied  in  18S6. 
Is  the  change  of  a  permanent  character? 
Does  it  represent  a  real  reaction !  We  have 
already  expressed  our  conviction  that  it  is  the 
symptom  of  a  mental  mood  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  lasting,  and  that  it  is  but  a  slight 
surface-current  in  politics  which  leaves  the 
great  movement  of  political  progress  un- 
touched. It  is  the  more  perceptible  I)ecau3e 
it  manifests  itself  in  one  of  those  periods  of 
pause  which  intervene  regularly  and  of  ne- 
cessity between  all  epochs  of  political  acti- 
vity. The  nation  is  for  the  time  a  ittle 
weary,  and  is  wanton,  petulant,  even  ungrate- 
ful, in  its  weariness.  The  personal  reasons 
for  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administration  combine  with  this  state  of 
the  popular  temper  to  bring  new  men  into 
power  and  to  initiate  a  new  policy.  For 
though  Mr,  Disraeli  and  most  of  bis  col- 
leagues have  been  in  office  before,  they  may 
property  be  said  to  be  new  to  power;  for 
the  first  time  they  have  the  country  with 
t^em, — or  not  against  them, — and  they  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  for  their  policy  they 
have  proclaimed  it  frankly  enough.  It  is  to 
be  a  policy  of  rest.  No  more  'hara.ssing 
legislation,'  no  more  reforms  worrying  the 
'interests'  whose  alliance  was  found  so  ser- 
viceable at  the  recent  contest,  no  more  dis- 
tressing economy.  Instead  of  these,  the 
characteristics  for  good  or  evil  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  we  are  promised  efficiout 
administration,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  not  one  of  the  legitimate  boasts  of  the 
late  ministry;  and  though  former  Conserva- 
tive Governments  have  not  been  specially 
remarkable  for  administrative  capacity,  at 
least  since  that  party  lost  Peel  and  Graham, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  let  tho  new  men 
redeem  their  pledges,  if  they  can. 

The  new  Parliament  is  the  Walhi^la  of 
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common placcnese,  and  this  character  makeE 
it  alt  tho  more  lit  to  represent  the  country 
in  its  fainennt  mood.  The  'fine  brute' 
votes  of  the  county  members,  of  tho  excel' 
lent  and  well-discipliued  listeners  who,  night 
after  night, — 

'  In  bulky  majesty  appear. 
Roll  the  dull  eye  and  yawn  the  unmcaDing 

will  be  arrayed  side  by  eido  with  a  strong 
phalanx  of  men  of  buEineBS  professing 
moderate  Conservative  opinions,  reputed  to 
be  valuable  iu  committee  rooms,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  directorial  management 
of  innumerable  companies.  This  latter  class 
is  also  strongly  represented — as,  indee  ' 
always  has  been  and  ought  to  be — on  tho 
Liberal  side,  and  it  now  almost  monopolises 
a  coraraodity  so  costly  in  production  and  so 
limited  in  quantity  as  parliamentary  seats. 
Besides  these,  tlie  ofBcial  class  have  gene- 
rally kept  hold  of  their  opportunities,  though 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  has  been  rejected 
in  Louth,  and  Lord  Enfield  in  Middlesex, 
and  Wr.  CardweU  hascbosen  to  retire  to  the 
serener  atmosphere  of  the  Ilouse  of  Peers. 
The  aristocratic  element  in  the  'popular 
branch  of  the  le^slature'  is  almost  as  strong 
fis  ever;  and,  next  to  a  long  purse,  a  respec- 
table handle  to  a  man's  name  seems  to  be 
the  host  introduction  to  the  constituencies, 
so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent temper.  Between  them  the  aristocracy 
and  the  plutocracy  have  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  all  or  nearly  all  the 
independent  politicians  whose  individualities 
gave  force  and  flavour  to  political  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Fawcett's  loss,  if  it  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  lasting,  should  be  set  down  as 
irreparable ;  but  the  parliamentary  indepen- 
dents have  been  deprived  of  many  more  than 
their  ablest  and  most  eloquent  leader.  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  is  gone,  and  so,  to  pass  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  eccentric  Liberalism,  is  Mr. 
Bouvorie.  The  quips  of  Mr.  Bemat  Osborne 
will  no  more  amuse  the  Ilouse,  which  in  a 
period  of  political  languor  is  a  real  loss;  nor 
will  Mr,  White's  acute  criticisms  on  the 
Budget  constitute  tho  expected  after-piece 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northeote's  financial  state- 
ment. Mr.  Miali  has  ag^u  left  a  void  in 
public  aff^rs;  and  no  new  man  of  any 
eminence  or  even  of  any  promise  on  the 
Liberal  side  has  appeared  to  recruit  the 
dwindling  ranlts  of  what  we  must  learn  to 
look  at  and  talk  of,  possibly  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  as  the  Opposition.  The  result  of 
the  contest  at  Sheffield  is  to  be  d^lored,  not 
only  because  it  has  returned  Mr.  Roebuck  to 
Parliament  in  the  character  of  an  avowed 
admirer  and  follower  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  hut 


because  it  threw  out  of  the  polidcal  ninniD|^ 
so  able  an  exponent  of  tbe  new  developments 
of  Liberalism  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor 
have  any  successes  on  the  Conservative  side 
counteracted  in  quality  the  losses  by  tho 
rejection  of  so  many  Independent  Liberals. 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  at  the 
present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  India  so  many 
members  of  the  late  Parliament,  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  Eastern  politics, 
should  he  excluded  from  the  Ilouse.  The 
representation  of  Indian  interests  was  never 
more  scanty.  In  1868,  the  namber  of  poli. 
ticians  returned  who  could  speak  with  au- 
thority in  Indian  debates  was  quite  double 
tho  number  returned  in  1874.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Finance  lias  lost  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  its  moving  spirit, 
Mr.  Fawcett;  and  among  its  members  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Eastwick,  Sir 
Charles  Wingfield,  Sir  D.  Wcddcrbum,  Mr. 
R.  Fowler,  Mr.  M'Clure,  and  Mr.  Havilaad 
Burke.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Lord 
William  Hay  had  already  bceu  removed 
from  the  House.  On  the  whole,  it  seema 
probable  that  Indian  debates  in  the  ensuing 
session,  in  spite  of  the  engi'ossing  interest  of 
the  subject,  will  be  even  more  inefficient  and 
spiritless    than  they  have   been  in  former 

Tho  common-place  character  of  the  new 
Ilouse  is  perhaps  an  advance  to  the  in- 
coming ministry.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  to  deal 
with  no  commanding  claims  to  official  rank, 
at  lease  in  the  Lower  House.  Mr.  Hardy, 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  have 
respectable  parfiamentary  reputations,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the 
lead  of  tbe  party  with  the  clever  tactician 
who  during  twenty  years  of  adversity  baa 
led  his  host  with  unfailing  coun^e  tbrongh 
the  desert.  Mr.  Disraeli's  only  dangerous 
rivals  were  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  and  even 
there  none  but  Lord  Derby  could  pretend 
to  the  supremacy.  Lord  Salisbury's  eneigy 
and  high  spirit.  Lord  Carnarvon's  immenae 
personal  influence  are  looked  up  to  with 
something  approaching  reverence  by  a 
strong  body  of  peers ;  but  this  element, 
though  formidable  to  any  Conservative 
Ooverntoent  with  which  it  has  not  been  re- 
conciled, has  never  assumed  a  rivalry  with 
tbe  recognised  chief  of  the  party  in'  the 
Lower  Ilouae.  Now  that  the  reconciliation 
baa  been  eflected,  at  the  cost  we  may  pre- 
sume of  some  strain  on  personal  feelings, 
the  danger  vanishes.  Lord  Derby  remains, 
as  he  has  always  been,  true  to  Mr.  DisraelL 
Tbe  latter,  indeed,  is  so  indisputably  the 
man  of  the  situation,  that  to  deny  htm  the 
honour  he  has  fairly  earned  would  be  an 
enormous  blunder  in  tactics.     If  be  can 
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settle  down  into  a  common-place  policy, 
saitable  to  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  supports  him,  and  to  the 
jaded  temper  of  tlie  country,  lie  may  main- 
tain his  leadersliip  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  shown  mucli  wisdom.  He  has  got 
rid  of  the  superabundnnt  load  of  dukes  that 
made  his  last  ministry  top-heaTy.  In  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
bo  bae  three  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign, 
Indian,  and  Colonial  A^rs  quite  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  their  predeceseoTS  io 
office.  Lord  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Areyll, 
and  Lord  Kimberley,  and  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  any  other  three  men  that  could  be 
chosen  out  of  the  Conservative  ranks.  The 
chiefs  of  '  the  two  great  departmeuts  of  pub- 
lic expenditure,'  as  Mr,  Disraeli  has  himself 
called  the  Adiniialty  and  the  War  Office, 
are  represented,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  m  the  Premier's  speech  ten  years  ago, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  strong  man 
is  needed  at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the 
Home  Office  Mr.  Hardy  has  gi>-en  proof  of 
his  strength.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of 
Mr,  Ward  Hunt,  but  sound  common-sense 
and  some  experience  of  practical  finance  are 
probably  the  qualities  just  now  most  needed 
ID  the  administration  of  the  naw.  The  se- 
lection of  Mr,  Cross  for  the  Home  Office 
has  smrprised  thany  persons ;  but  not  those 
who  knew  that  the  member  for  South  West 
Lancashire  was  the  successful  banker  at 
Warrington,  and  the  best  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  in  the  North  of  England. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  one  or  two  per-' 
aonal  supporters  would  appear  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's Cabinet ;  nor  have  Lord  Ualmesbury 
and  Lord  John  Manners  much  claim  beyond 
that  of  faithful  service.  The  Dnke  of  Rich- 
mond advances  pretensions  which  the  digni- 
fied office  of  Lord  President  reasonably  sa- 
tisfies. In  the  competition  for  the  charge 
of  the  public  purse,  the  claims  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  a  financier  trained  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  could  not  be  passed  by. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mi- 
nistiy  may  for  a  time  hold  their  ground,  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  can  be  brought  l«  pursue 
steadily  the  policy  he  has  laid  before  the 
country.  It  Ls  idle  to  deny  that  the  nation 
ia  its  present  mood  craves  rest,  and  tbat  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  will  give  it  rest,  it  will  refrain 
from  attempting  to  move  either  backward 
or  forward  :  he  will  be  supported  until  some 
powerful  emotion  stirs  popular  feeling  and 
uftfi  the  country  onward  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. The  main  hope  of  the  Liberals  con- 
dsts  in  the  indiscretion  of  their  opponents. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  hitherto  been  a  prudent 
party  leader,  but  he  has  been  demoralized 


by  the  violent  exigencies  of  a  hopeless  op- 
position. Real  power  may  sober  Iiim,  and 
his  most  powerful  colleague  brings  to  the 
management  of  foreign  afiairs  as  cool  a 
spirit  and  as  moderate  views  as  those  of 
Lord  Granville  himself.  The  fierce  wilful- 
ness of  Lord  Salisbury  might  be  dangerous 
in  general  policy,  but  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  Easiness  a  strong  will  compelling 
the  acceptance  of  souud  ideas  is  pi-ecisely 
what  is  just  now  required.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  is  influential  enough  to 
initiate  a  policy.  &Ir.  Cross  at  the  Home 
Office  will  have  no  doubt  to  encounter  the 
criticism  and  withstand  the  entreaties  of 
several  diverse  and  powerful  interests.  The 
licensed  victuallers,  flushed  with  their  recent 
successes,  will  exert  themselves, — impru- 
dently as  they  will  soon  perceive, — to  obtain 
a  revision  of  Mr.  Brace's  act.  The  work- 
ing men  will  press  for  an  instant  alteration 
in  the  conspiracy  laws.  If  the  new  Govern- 
ment determine,  as  is  probable,  to  concede 
the  first  demand,  and  to  deny  the  second, 
they  will  set  in  motion  forces  that  will  soon 
shake  their  accidental  and  temporary  supre- 
macy. At  the  War  Ofiice  it  is  improbable 
that  Mr,  Hardy  will  yield  to  the  pressure 
which  '  society '  will  put  upon  him,  or  will 
go  back  upon  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Cardwell. 
The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  Hud  it 
difficult  to  undo  the  work  of  Mr,  Childers 
and  Mr,  Goschen.  Hence,  probably,  in  the 
great  spending  departments  the  policy  of 
doing  nothing  will  be  found  for  the  present 
the  easiest  and  the  safest.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed also  tliat  neither  Mr.  Hardy  nor  Mr. 
Hunt  will  take  very  particular  pains  to  en- 
force economy,  which  has  been  proved  to 
irritate  so  many,  and  to  win  gratitude  from 
BO  few,  in  the  services  under  their  control. 

And  here,  in  fact,  comes  Mr,  Disraeli's 
difficulty.  He  has  at  the  Exchequer  a 
skilful  and  sober-minded  financier  to  devise 


fiscal  prosperity  which  the  late  Government 
laboured  so  sedulously  and  so  successfully  , 
to  create.  Butrthc  surplus  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  to  handle  is  but  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  immense  demands  upon  it, 
and  the  question  is  whether,  when  we  have 
spent  this  ready  cash,  we  can  rely  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between  in- 
come and  expenditure.  Even  if  the  Con- 
servative Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  cry  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  income  tax  and  the  demand  for 
a  free  breakfast- tabic,  he  will  have  to  meet, 
and  if  it  may  be,  to  sfitiafy  the  complaints 
of  Sir  Massey  Lopea  and  his  friends  in  re- 
gard to  loud  taxation,  and  the  a|>peats  of 
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the  farmers  for  a  remission  of  the  matt  tax. 
In  one  nay  or  other  the  surplus  miist  be 
spent,  and  Mr.  DUracli  appears  to  think  that 
the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  get  rid  of  it  al- 
together b;  handing  it  over  to  the  Indian 
Oorernment  There  are  grave  economical 
and  political  objections  to  this  conrse,  and 
the  only  argument  in  its  favour  ie  that  it 
would  leave  the  framework  of  taxation  at 
home  untouched.  If  the  surplus  be  spent 
in  remissions,  according  to  its  natural  and 
customary  destination,  Sir  S.  Northcote  a 
year  hence  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  both  ends  meet .  The  fivo.yeara  of 
fatness  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  reaped  the  be- 
nefit may  be  followed  by  a  period  of  com- 
mercial st^^iation,  and  the  effect  cannot 
fail  to  be  felt  in  the  revenue.  Tbe  surren- 
der of  any  productive  source  of  income 
may  leave  us  for  the  present  in  a  state  of 
financial  equilibrium,  but  a  panic  or  even 
mere  dulness  in  trade  would  readily  tuni 
the  balance  the  wrong  way.  If  at  the  same 
time  the  great  administrative  departments 
should  feel  themselves  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  practising  a  resolute  and  un- 
compromising economy,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  financial  perplexities  ahead  of  the 
new  Government. 

This  diflicnity,  however,  is,  for  the  pro- 
sent,  far  removed  from  practical  politics. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  may  fairly  plead 
for  time,  and  ash  to  be  judged  by  their  acts. 
In  the  new  House  of  Commons  they  will 
not  meet  witli  a  very  stem  censorship.  At 
the  Education  Office  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Sandon  will  probably  be  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  advantages  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  gdne<l  under  Mr.  Forster's 
legislation,  and  will  decline  to  commit  the 
ministry  to  the  extreme  clerical  views  of 
such  men  as  Canon  Gregory  and  Canon 
Cromwell.  For  the  time  the  Nonconfor- 
mists will  be  out-TOtcd  in  the  House  on 
every  educational  question  that  will  arise, 
and  though  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to 
raise  such  questions,  even  if  we  challenge 
inevitable  defeat,  in  order  that  the  couutry 
may  be  aroused  and  edacafed.  It  is  not  to 
be.  denied  that  the  period  of  awakening 
seems  to  be  remote.  There  b  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ministry  will  experience 
any  serious  trouble  in  ruling  Ireland.  The 
Irish,  in  their  fatuous  grasping  at  Ilome 
Rule,  have  shattered  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble 
but  impracticable  policy  of  governing  Ire- 
land according  to  Irish  ideas.  The  selection 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  for  the  Irish 
secrotaryship  indicates  Mr.  Disraeli's  firm 
resolution  that  English  ideas  shall  prevail. 
The  Home  Rulers  will  be  allowed  to  make 
ffhat  demonstrations  they  please  in  or 
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of  Parliament,  provided  they  abstain  from 
absolute  violence;  and  ihey  ar«  warned  that, 
at  any  cost,  the  public  peace  will  bo  pre- 
served. ■  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  policy 
would  substantially  have  been  pursued  also 
by  the  late  Government  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  Engtish'people.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  ministry  that  there  are  certain  re- 
forms of  a  non-political  character  which  they 
may  take  np  without  much  risk.  The  Local 
Government  Board  inherits  the  damnoaa 
hareditas  of  sanitary  legislation,  which  will 
alarm  and  afflict  interests  as  numerous  and 
noisy  as  any  of  those  harassed  by  the  late 
Government.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  question,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
acceptance  of  the  motto,  *  Sanrles  sanita- 
turn,  omnia  lanitat,'  will  be  very  lightly 
touched,  if  at  all ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
our  impression  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  who  has  been  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  of  sanitary  refonn,  has 
been  'placed,  not  at  the  Local  Government 
Board,  hut  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  There, 
again,  we  meet  with  at  least  two  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  calling  for  legislative 
interference — tbe  control  of  the  railways 
and  the  protection  of  life  at  sea.  A  Go- 
vernment which  would  deal  efiectually  with 
either  one  or  the  other  would  win  real  and 
wull-eartied  popularity ;  but  t^en  the  railway 
interest  and  the  shipping  interest  would  be 
certain  to  complain  of  harassing  legislation. 
Is  Mr.  Disraeli  willing  to  encounter  the 
risk  1  or  is  rest  here  also  to  be  the  Conser- 
vative policy ) 

The  vast  question  of  law  reform  remains, 
and  in  this  department  Lord  Cairns  may 
be  successful  in  crowning  the  edifice,  of 
which  Lord  Selbome  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
among  all,  or  nearly  all,  English  lawyers  of 
the  first  rank,  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
law  reform  should  proceed,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  have  the  support  of  Lords 
Selbome,  Coleridge,  and  Penzance,  quite  ir- 
respective of  party  considerations. 

The  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House,  thongh 
reinforced  by  tbe  accession  of  Lord  Card- 
well,  Lord  Carlingford,  and  Lord  Enfield  to 
the  ranks  of  the  peerage,  are  still  as  they 
have  been  ever  since  the  time  of  Pitt,  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  that  branch  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  they  are  opposed  by  a 
compact,  well-drilled  body  of  Tories  who, 
since  the  reconciliation  of  the  Secessionists 
of  1867  to  the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
will  obey  ministerial  orders  with  unqnestion- 
ing  fidelity.  In-  tbe  Lower  House  tnc  party 
of  progress,  though  outnumbered,  and  in 
some  measure  disheartened,  has  sUll  the 
power  of  constituting  itself  a  strong  oppou- 
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tion,  and  nlien  the  opportasity  arrives  of 
inflicting  rainoos  damage  on  its  adversaries, 
and  of  appealing  to  the  country  upon  those 
broad  pnnciples  of  Liberalism  which  never 
sinmber  long  in  England.  Bat  Liberal 
u  opinion  outside  ninst  give  the  watchword 
*      to    ita  parliamentary   representatives.      The 

Earamount  importance  of  united  action  must 
c  enforced,  and  to  this  end  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  foist  upon  the  party  as 
lenders  politicians  who  have  irretrievably 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  most  faithful  ad- 
hereDts  of  Liberal  principles.  The  tempora- 
ry retirement  of  Mr,  Gladstone  from  the 
leadership  is  especially  to  be  deplored, 
though  it  was  by  no  meana  unexpected,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unjustifiable,  because 
the  ground  on  which  the  Upposition  is  likel' 
first  to  challenge  the  minbtry  to  battle,  witi 
any  prospect  of  success,  is  groond  on  which 
his  footing  is  firm.*  If  the  financial  polic 
of  the  new  Government  is  to  be  assailed.  witI 
effect,  whether  in  this  session  or  next,  the 
Liberal  party  can  han^  dispense  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  services.  We  shonld  nofsay  so 
much  if  issne  were  to  be  joined  on  educa- 
tional or  ecclesiastical  questions.  Bat  ano- 
ther result  of  ^tr.  Gladstone's  retirement  la 
the  painfully  indefinite  state  in  which  it 
leaves  the  leadership.  Mr.  ixiwe's  pretei 
sions  are  unive»ally  rejected.  Mr.  Forster's 
friends  are  veiy  eager  to  claim  the  succes- 
sioQ  for  him  ;  but  if  the  official  section  of 
the  Liberals  make  the  mistake  of  admitting 
this  preposterous  demand,  we  warn  thera 
that  they  will  deliberately  throw  away  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  active  and  loyal 
co-operation  of  the  Nonconformists,  without 
which  the  party  may  remain  for  years  ex- 
cluded hopelessly  from  power.  The  name 
of  Lord  Hartington  has  been  also  put  for- 
ward as  the  destined  successor  to  the  chief- 
tainship ;  but  though  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Cavendish  must  always,  while  the  pre- 
sent oi^nization  of  English  society  exists, 
be  an  important  political  personage,  the  late 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  not  yet  made  his 
mark  in  Parliament,  nor  won  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  On  the  whole,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone persists  in  his  resolution  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  the  leadership  of  the  party 
could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Mr.  Goschen.  An  accomplished 
financier,    an    able    administrator,    and    a 


"  Mr.  Glsdatone's  letter  to  Lord  Granville, 
datad  the  13tU  of  March,  relieves  as  from  tlio 
immediate  fear  that  his  parliamentary  services 
win  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  (ha  Liberal 
party ;  but  it  shows  quite  as  dearly  that  ha  will 
not  affain  take  office.  The  difticulty  above  dia- 
CDSSed  is  hardly  postponed,  and  Is  certainly  not 


dangerous  adversary  in  debate,  Mr.  Ooschen 
is,  moreover,  as  prudent  ns  he  is  strong; 
and  if  he  cannot  lead  the  Liberals  for  a 
while  to  victory,  be  will  be  a  formidable 
critic  of  Conservative  policy,  and  will  make 
the  most  of  any  opportunities  that  the 
financial  shortcomings  of  the  ministry  may 
offer  him.  Under  such  a  le&der,  united  ac- 
tion may  be  possible,  and  then  we  have 
only  to  wut,  not  long,  as  we  hope  and  trust, 
for  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  national  feeling 
ODce  more  in  the  direction  of  progress. 


Art.  Vni. — David  Livingtlone. 

'  Their  viorks  do  follow  tkent.'  On  that 
worid  of  true  life  whither  these  words  of 
hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is  not  our  office 
to  offer  any  speculations  here.  But  the 
sense  of  eternity,  which  is  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  silent  presence  of  the 
noble  dead,  has  its  earthly  as  well  as  its 
heavenly  aspect  For  men  die ;  but  man 
lives.  And  if  private  grief  looks  heaven- 
ward, craving  for  a  personal  reunion,  public 
sorrow  finds  a  consiMation — not  less  strong, 
nor  less  divine— in  the  contemplation  of  that 
undying  humanity,  which  shines  the  fairer 
and  lives  more  fully  the  older  it  becomes ; 
and  which,  whoever  may  bo  the  loser,  la 
always  enriched,  exalted,  and  ennobled  by 
every  great  soul  gathered  to  its  bosom. 
Each  busy  generation,  when  it  lies  down  to 
rest,  leaves  behind  it  not  only  aceumulations 
of  materia]  or  intellectual  wealth,  but  new 
lines  of  character,  faint  or  strong,  which  af- 
fect the  whole  being  of  mankind.  And  thia 
generic  moral  growth,  though  it  be  far  the 
slowest  of  all  those  movements  which  go  to 
make  up  progress,  is  that  which  marks  most 
deeply  and  cleariy  every  real  step  in  advance. 
It  IS  only  by  a  consideration  of  periods 
separated  by  centuries  or  even  millenniums, 
that  these  far-reaching  changes  can  be  un- 
mistakably discerned.  But  nevertheless 
they  are  constantly  taking  place.  Neither 
the  growth  of  commerce,  nor  tlic  increase 
of  knowledge,  nor  both  together,  could, 
apart  from  a  great  development  of  character, 
have  produced  the  England  of  toniay  out  of 
the  England  of  the  Conquest  In  this  slow, 
moral  progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to  in- 
dividoal  men  to  accomplish  any  groat  step 
in  advance.  Even  great  religious  leaders  do 
but  raise  a  wave  of  feeling  which  too  com- 
monly seems  to  fall  back  to  the  former 
level.  Yet  in  looking  back  upon  the  long 
roll  of  historic  names,  we  cannot  but  feet 
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that  there  Lave  been  many  men  whose 
characters  have  been  a  more  precious  legacy 
than  any  of  tbcir  practical  achievenieDts. 
The  conti^ious  iofiuence  of  Robert  Bruce's 
indomitable  spirit  did  more  for  Scotland 
than  the  victory  of  BannockbmTi.  Tlie 
valoar  of  the  Black  Prince  obtained  us  no 
pcriaancDt  conquests ;  but  the  fondness 
with  which  soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memory 
of  his  self-forgetful  daring  cannot  have 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  tone  of  military 
feeling.  Sir  Thomas  More's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  fading  superstition,  and  Gran- 
mer's  with  the  rieo  of  a  regenerated  faith. 
"Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  integrity  of 
the  one  ia  felt  to  this  day  as  an  example  and 
a  stay  to  the  national  character;  while  not 
even  the  martyrdom  of  the  other  can  efface 
the  shame  of  his  shifty  politics.  Or,  to  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  sacrifice 
of  party  traditions  to  a  higher  view'of  duty, 
did  more  for  the  future  of  English  states- 
manship than  even  by  his  free  trade  legisla- 
tion ?  And  there  are  men  now  living,  whose 
moral  came^itnes^s  in  the  public  life  they  lead 
has  a  deeper  intluencc  on  their  country  than 
any  special  resulfa  they  accomplish.  They 
iMse  the  standard  of  human  life.  They 
kindle  afresh  the  too  evanescent  fire  of  self- 
forgetful  devotion.  They  prove  the  reality 
of  motives  richer  in  mora!  power  than  any 
personal  ambition.  And  when  at  the  graves 
of  such  men  we  breathe  the  words,  'Their 
works  do  follow  them,*  we  do  not  think  so 
much  of  the  actual  results  they  have  accom- 
plished by  their  industry,  bot  rather  of  the 
place  and  the  power  that  their  character  has 
ID  the  humanity  that  never  dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone.  It 
ia  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even  during 
his  lifetime  his  character  divided  with  his 
aehtevementB  the  public  interest  aroused  by 
his  travels.  Those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  during  his  brief  visits  to  England 
were  never  tired  of  repeating  that  he  was 
'  every  inch  a  man,'  Sir  Roderick  Sfurchi- 
80n  loved  him  with  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  no  merely  scientific  sympathy  eould 
have  inspired.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  whose 
unworthy  and  ungenerous  treatment  by  a 
section  of  the  English  public  it  is  impossible 
to  reprobate  too  strongly,  loses  all  bitterness 
and  kindles  into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  his 
personal  intercourse  with  the  departed 
traveller  by  Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the 
African  tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his 
name  they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
In  hia  intercourse  with  those  demonJized  by 
the  slave  trade,  the  triumphs  of  his  self-con- 
trol, his  sympathetic  patience,  and  his  nn- 
flinching  firmness  put  to  shame  the  bluster- 


ing arrogance  and  random  bloodshed  too 
often  characteristic  of  English  dealings  with 
savi^  tribes.  And  in  all  the  history  of 
travel,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  toucIi~ 
ing  than  the  story  of  the  faithful  Makololo, 
who  marched  with  their  'father'  across  a 
continent,  for  the  most  part  as  much  un- 
known to  them  as  to  him  ;  who  iuterposed 
their  own  bodies  between  him  and  hostile 
spears ;  who  plunged  headlong  into  a  swol- 
len river  to  rescue  him  from  drowning ;  wlio 
dared  to  go  with  him  down  to  that  mysteri- 
ous sea  from  which  their  stolen  brethren  had 
never  returned ;  and  who  sat  down  bv  the 
eastern  coast  to  wait  in  simple  faith  till  he 
came  back  from  a  voyage  that  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  journey  beyond  the 
grave.  The  character  which  produced  ef- 
fects like  these  on  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  colonists,  and  African  barbarians 
alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one,  and 
must  he  well  worth  our  study.  It  does  not 
often  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one  distin- 
guished for  physical  discovery  that  the  in- 
terest attachmg  to  character  predominates 
over  that  excited  by  aehievement.  Such  3 
predominance  of  moral  interest  is  natural 
and  indeed  inevitable  when  we  lament  the 
loss  of  a  great  preacher  like  the  lato  Thomas 
Binncy.  But  this  ia  not  the  ease  with 
pioneers  of  physical  knowledge.  We  may 
indeed  gather  up  with  lingering  remembrance 
all  personal  traits  of  departed  genius.  Its 
association  with  a  noble  moral  nature,  its 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  its  methods 
of  work,  are  all  eagerly  remarked.  But 
such  traits  are  cherished  only  because  of  the 
reflected  interest  that  they  derive  from 
splendid  achievementa  to  which  they  bear 
no  necessary  relation,  Tims  when  Faraday 
died,  the  obscure  religious  deuoioination  to 
which  he  faithfully  adhered,  derived  an  un- 
wonted interest  in  the  eyes  of  many  from 
the  fact  of  his  conneetiou  with  it.  Yet 
every  one  felt  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  great  electrician's  religious  life  and  his 
scientific  cawer  were  wholly  dissociated. 
And  the  former  had  little  interest  for  the 
world,  except  what  was  reflected  upon  it  by 
his  discoveries.  The  character  of  the  man 
did  no  doubt  make  the  work  what  it  was. 
That  always  must  be  so.  But  tlie  process 
was  not  evident;  and  tlie  work  was  the 
more  conspicuous.  In  the  case  of  Living- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  it  might  almost 
seem  as  though  the  work  derived  its  popular 
interest  from  the  man,  rather  than  the  man 
from  the  work.  Or  if  such  language  is  too 
strong,  at  any  rate  the  connection  between 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  work  was 
so  close,  so  clear,  and  striking,  that  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  in  thought.    And,  pat- 
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ting  on  one  eide  Bcientific  societies,  it  is 
certainly  Dot  too  much  to  say  that  the  interest 
takra  by  the  general  pnblic  in  tho  work  ac- 
complished, was  vciy  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  fascination  exercised  by  the  character  of 
the  man.  Yet  the  David  Livingstone  best 
known  to  tlie  world  at  lai^e  was  not  a  prea- 
cher nor  a  raissionury  j  he  was  the  esplorer 
of  unknown  lands. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  entirely  se- 
condary interest  attached  to  personal  charac- 
ter in  the  case  of  great  discorerers  is  the 
dependence  of  such  achieferaents  npon  those 
iiitctlectnal  gifia  which  ensure  insight  and 
imagination,  rather  than  sympathy  and 
moral  power.  And  we  think  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  wherever  great  deeds  arc  the  re- 
sult of  moral  earnestness,  rather  than  of  in- 
telleetnal  force,  there  the  personal  character 
always  attracts  a  special  and  affectionate  in- 
terest. Geoi^e  Washington  could  perhaps, 
hardly  with  justice,  be  called  a  great  soldier, 
Bnt  be  was  something  better :  be  was  a  great 
man.  And  his  character  has  always  bad 
TOOK  interest  than  his  actions.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can l*resident,  ^yet  ansen,  who  is  likely  to 
rival  Washington  in  the  affections  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
a  man  of  great  intellect.  But  ho  was  a  man 
with  a  very  clear  moral  insight  into  the 
secret  of  his  country's  woes,  and  with  a 
courage  that  rose  precisely  in  proportion  as 
his  convictions  of  dnty  were  deepened.  So 
in  our  warmest  recollections  of  David  Living- 
stone, we  cannot  attribute  to  him  any  trans- 
cendent intellectnal  powers.  If,  indeed,  the 
word  genius  may  be  taken  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive significance  as  to  mean  any  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  a  special  work ;  or  even 
if  wc  may  take  in  serious  earnest  the  Carly- 
lese  doctrine,  that  it  denotes  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains — then  certainly 
Livingstone  was  a  man  of  genius.  But  he 
would  himself  have  been  so  much  startled 
and  pained  by  being  called  anything  of  the 
sort,  that  we  hasten  to  express  our  dissent 
from  any  such  definition  as  could  possibly 
have  included  him.  His  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  made  his  life  and  work  what  they 
were.  And  it  is  precisely  because  his 
achievements  sprang  from  susceptibilities 
and  energies  lying  at  the  living  core  and 
heart  of  personal  character,  that  the  whole 
man  seems  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  his 
work.  We  propose,  therefore,  here  briefly 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  wort  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  to  note  how  at  every 
step  bis  soul  shone  through  his  deeds. 

It  is  not  without  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
we  speak  him  as  gone.  Encouraged  by  the 
falsity  of  former  rumours,  almost  betrayed 


by  his  many  escapes  into  the  illusion  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life,  measuring  perhaps  the 
ways  of  Providence  too  much  by  onr  own, 
and  fondly  thinking  that  now,  so  near  the 
end  of  his  labours,  he  could  not  die  till  we 
had  seen  him  onee  more,  we  had  hoped 
against  hope,  until  the  decisive  news  came 
that  his  body  was  on  the  way  down  to  Zan- 
zibar. But  now  that  the  will  of  tlie  Most 
High  is  known,  we  begin  perhaps  to  see  in 
it  a  wisdom  and  a  tenderness  which  in  our 
suspense  seemed  inconceivable.  The  man 
who  shrank  from  the  publicity  of  missionary 
platforms,  whom  hardly  any  persuasion 
could  induce  to  run  the  risk  of  heuig  lioniz- 
ed, and  whose  temperament  made  him  oc- 
casionally perhaps  unduly  susceptible,  could 
hardly  have  found  an  unminglcd  solace  for 
his  weariness  in  the  country  which  was  so 
elderly  awaiting  him.  That  he  longed  to 
see  his  native  land  again  we  can  well  be- 
lieve. But  the  death  that  awaited  him 
amongst  the  people  of  his  pity  and  his  love, 
was,  after  all,  conenious  with  his  life.  His 
quiet  departure  wlien  his  labour  was  done, 
was  just  in  accordance  nith  his  method  of 
work.  And  if  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  re- 
ceive his  bones,  our  satisfaction  does  not  so 
much  arise  from  any  honour  done  to  David 
Livingstone,  but  rather  from  the  enrichment 
of  that  shrine  of  national  memories  (viththo 
record  of  a  name  that '  England  would  not 
willingly  let  die.' 

The  introductory  chapter  in  Livingstone's 
'Journeys  and  Researches  in  South  Africa' 
— a  chapter  conristing  of  only  seven  pages 
— presents  as  charming  and  characteristic  a 
piece  of  autobiography  as  we  have  ever  read. 
There  is  a  kind  of  manly  shyness  about  it, 
arising,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in 
his  claim  to  be  heard,  bnt  just  from  that 
sort  of  sensitiveness  which  generally  accom- 
panies au  honest  self-contained  pride,  and 
which  shrinks  with  dread  from  any  appear- 
ance of  ostentation.  '  My  own  inclination,' 
he  tells  us, '  would  lead  me  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  myself ;  but  several  friends, 
m  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  have 
suggested  thot,  as  the  reader  likes  to  know 
something  about  the  author,  a  short  account 
of  his  origin  and  early  life  would  lend  ad- 
ditional interest  to  this  book.  Such  is  my 
excuse  for  the  following  egotism,  and,  if  an 
apology  be  necessary  for  giving  a  genealogy, 
I  find  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  vary  long, 
and  contains  only  one  incident  of  which  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud.'  The  *  egotism '  is 
of  so  very  innocent  a  character,  and  is  got 
over  BO  very  q-iickly,  that  doubtless  many  a 
reader  has  thought  it  would  have  been  still 
'obtrusive  if  the  writer  had  made  no 
igy  at  all,  where   certainly  none   was- 
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needed.  Bat  the  tiarrative  would  not  have 
Loen  nearly  so  characteristic  nithoat  it. 
For  with  ail  LiviDgstone'a  transparent  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  we  should  entirely  miscon- 
ceive him  if  we  regarded  him  aa  an  over- 
grown artless  child.  His  was  the  simplicity 
of  an  exceedingly  strong-willed  man,  with 
110  small  amount  of  self-conscioasness,  that 
was  kept  suppressed  only  by  the  ardour  of 
an  all-absorbing  devotion.  He  could  not 
talk  about  himself  without  fecUng  that  he 
maa  doini^  go.  And  he  shrank  from  this, 
not  through  any  mere  affectation  of  humili- 
ty, but  partly  because  by  temperament  hi 
scorned  to  thrust  himself  on  the  attention  of 
others ;  and  partly  because  in  the  self -dis- 
cipline of  a  spiritual  life  he  had  learned  to 
subordinate  all  personal  aims  to  the  great- 
ness of  a  mission  he  believed  to  be  divinely 
imposed.  The  '  genealogy '  carries  us  back 
to  the  storm-beaten  island  of  Ulva,  where 
the  ancestral  Livingstones  held  a  small  farm ; 
and  where,  if  there  be  anything  in  Mr. 
Buckle's  theories,  we  may  imagine  that  a 
straggle  with  hostile  elements  for  a  precari- 
ous subsistence  might  well  develop  a  tradi- 
tional self-reliance,  indomitable  persistency, 
and  'general  sturdiness  of  character.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however  the  fact  may  he  explain- 
ed, that  agricultural  life  in  Scotland  is  much 
more  favourable  than  in  England  to  inteUi- 
gent  individuality,  and  to  a  high  though 
somewhat  narrow  ideal  of  morality.  The 
one  incident  of  which  Livingstone  thought 
be  had  reason  to  be  proud  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  Qmndfathcr  could  give  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  his  ancestors  for  eix  generations  of  the 
family  before  him  ;  and  the  only  point  of  the 
tradition  I  feel  proud  ofjs  this  : — One  of  these 
poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in  the  dis- 
trict for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  it  is 
related  that  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  he 
called  all  his  children  around  him,  and  said, 
"  Now,  in  my  lifetime,  I  have  searched  most 
carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I  could  Bnd 
of  our  family,  and  I  never  could  discover  that 
there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our  fore- 
fathers. If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of 
your  children,  should  take  to  dishonest  ways, 
it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our  blood ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave  this  precept 
with  you  :  Bo  honest"' 

This  moral  heirloom  of  bis  family  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  great 
traveller.  In  his  face,  as  we  remember  it, 
there  was,  with  all  its  kindliness  of  expres- 
sion, a  sort  of  troubled  eaniestness  of  out- 
look, as  though  the  upright  soul  within  wera 
always  ou  the  watch  for  the  straighiMt  way 
to  the  end  in  view.     It  was  not  suspicion : 


for  his  keen  discernment  of  character  was 
always  exercised  in  detecting  grounds  of 
trust,  rather  than  in  analyzing  the  cormpt 
motives  of  hypocritical  pretence.  But  be 
did  not  regard  an  honest  life  as  an  easy  one 
It  was  to  him  always  the  >  fight  of  faith,' 
not  in  any  speculative,  but  in  a  strictly 
practical  sense.  And  to  a  gentleness  of 
nature,  which  exercised  a  wonderful  cbarm 
over  savage  men,  he  added  an  unostenta- 
tious but  indomitable  firmness,  that  always 
seemed  standing  front  to  front  with  some 
invisible  foe.  Said  Stanley's  se.rvanta  to 
those  of  Livingstone,  *  Your  master  is  a  ^ood 
man — a  very  good  man  ;  be  does  not  Deat 
yon,  for  be  has  a  kind  heart;  but  oars,  oh  ! 
he  is  sharp,  hot  as  fire.'  Yet  this  man  of  a 
kind  heart,  more  than  once,  when  snrroand- 
ed  by  hostile  savages  who  brandished  their 
weapons  a^nst  him,  completely  overawed 
them  by  bis  resolute  attitude  and  tbe  serene 
confidence  he  displayed.  And  when, 
wearied  out  by  home- sickness  and  danarer, 
bis  own  followers  for  a  moment  broke  into 
open  mutiny,  he  roused  himself  from  the 
stupor  of  fever,  seised  a  double-barrelled 
pistol,  and  decluing  he  must  maintain  dis- 
cipline at  all  hazards,  quelled  them  in  an 
instant,  withont  firing  a  shut.  Physiog- 
nomy illastrat^B  character,  even  thongb  we 
may  not  have  insight  enough  to  read  the 
face  apart  from  the  life.  If  Livingstone's 
eyes  suggested  a  kindly  and  even  gentle 
heart,  his  strong  Scotch  nnder-jaw  marked 
a  man  with  whom  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
trifle. 

These  fundamental  elements  of  character, 
practical  truthfulness,  a  yearning  eanieetnesa 
of  purpose,  and  deep  susceptibility  to  human 
sympathy,  appear  to  have  been  manifest  in 
very  early  days.  At  the  age  of  ten,  with 
part  of  his  first  week's  earnings  as  a  '  piecer ' 
in  a  factory  near  Glasgow,  whither  his  fami- 
ly had  removed,  he  bought  Ruddiman'a 
'  Rudiments  of  Latin,'  By  studies  punned 
in  the  intervals  of  hard  labour,  he  read  dur- 
ing the  next  five  or  six  years  several  clas^cal 
authors.  After  that  he  seems  to  have  given 
his  attention  more  to  general  literature,  es- 
pecially however,  to  'scientific  works  and 
hooks  of  travel.'  We  suppose  this  Jdnd  of 
thing  is  not  so  uncommon  among  labouring 
youths  in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  EnglaniT 
The  proximate  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to 
be  found  in  the  different  habits  of  the  two 
popnhitiona,  and  especially  in  the  better  tone 
of  family  life  among  the  Scotch.  But  after 
all,  popular  habits  of  mind  and  forma  of 
family  life  are  largely  affected  by  Institn- 
liouB.  And  tlfe  reason  why  the  ecclewwti- 
ca)  and  educational  systems  of  Scotland 
have  produced  reanlta  ao  much  more  gene- 
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n\  and  tnily  national  than  anything  that  we 
see  in  England,  would  be  a  fruitfm  auhject 
of  reflection  ;  with  suggeations  perhaps  not 
altogether  complimentary  to  the  wealthier 
institutions  of  the  South,  Be  that  as  it 
may,  thia  Scotch  boy,  while  working  for  his 
living,  contrived  to  obtain  a  very  fair  gene- 
ral education. 

It  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  tho  amount  of 
homau  natnre  there  was  m  him,  that  not 
even  the  parental  authority,  for  which  he 
had  a  very  profound  reverence,  could  induce 
him  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  '  dry 
doctrinal  reading,'  His  father  seems  tA 
have  home  carefully  in  mind  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  were  converted  '  by  the 
laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having  a 
yellow  staff,  from  Romanism  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  which  went  by  the  name  of  'the 
k  religion  of  the  yellow  stick.'  And  like  many 
'  other  deecendajita  of  peraecut«d  religion ists, 
be  appears  to  have  inherited  a  very  persistent 
V)Dfidence  in  the  '  argument  ad  haculum' 
Not  even  this,  however,  conld  turn  young 
Livingstone's  attention  from  his  beloved 
books  ^)f  travel  to  the  '  Cloud  of  Witnesses ' 
or  'EoKton's  Fourfold  State.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Dick's  'Philosophy  of  Religion'  won 
his  interest  at  onee  through  its  confirmation 
of  his  own  previously-formed  conviction 
that  religion  and  science  conld  not  be  hos- 
tile one  to  another.  Tbas,  while  he  freely 
and  willingly  yielded  himself  to  the  good 
inflnences  by  which  he  was  happily  enr- 
roonded,  it  was  plun  enough  already  that  he 
was  likely  to  prove  a  man  with  opinions  and 
pnrposes  of  his  own. 

It  is  characteriatio  of  the  man  that  in  the 
brief  autobiographical  sketch  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  Livingstone  says 
very  little  indeed  of  his  early  religious  feel- 
iogs.  And  yet  it  is  iadisputable  that  religi- 
ous devotion,  far  more  than  anything  else, 
made  him  what  be'  was. "  Under  -any  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  risen  in  the  social 
scale,  A  youth  who  could  learn  to  read 
mtb  pleasure  the  Latin  classics  unidst  the 
whir  and  clatter  of  machinery;  and  who, 
during  his  summer  labour,  without  receiving 
a  farthing  of  ^d  from  anyone,  l^d  by 
enongh  to  support  himself  while  attending 
medical  Snd  Greek  classes  during  the  win- 
ter, would  certainly  not  have  continued  to 
be  a  factory  operative.  But  that  which 
gave  decisive  direction  to  bis  purpose  in  life 
was  first  and  midst  and  last  of  all  religious 
conviction.  It  would  be  a  mistake  as  blind, 
as  it  would  be  cruel,  to  suppose  that  because 
his  later  activity  was  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  missionary  labour  to  the 
career  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  he  ever 
lost  the  sacred  inspiratioD  that  first  drove 


bim  forth  from  home,  or  even  suffered  it  to 
be  dimmed  by  any  greed  of  fame.  The 
special  motives  which  actuated  him  at  a 
great  cnsis  of  his  life  may  be  considered 
presently.  But  certainly  the  whole  story  of 
his  enterprises  reveals  transparently,  as  its 
one  predominant  motive,  a  pitying  love  of 
human  nature,  heightened  and  confirmed  by 
a  devout  faith  in  God's  purpose  of  world- 
wide regeneration.  It  is  not  from  isolated 
passages  of  his  writings,  nor  from  the  oc- 
casional testimony  of  friends,  that  we  gather 
this;  but  from  the  whole  scope,  aims,  and 
method  of  bis  labour.  That  labour  reveals 
tbe  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  as  clearly  as 
any  work  of  art  exhibits  the  genius  of  its 
creator.  It  is  not  only  that  when  there  was 
a  prospect  of  his  being  left  alone  and  desti- 
tute in  tbe  heart  of  Africa,  he  '  went  to  his 
little  hut  with  his  mind  directed  to  Him, 
who  hears  the  sighing  of  the  soul ; '  not 
only  that  when  he  tbooght  it  likely  he  might 
be  '  knocked  on  the  head  by  savages  '  before 
the  morrow,  bis  main  regret  was, '  it  seemed 
such  a  pity — for  a  confirmation  would  there- 
by have  been  given  to  the  idea  that  Africa 
is  not  open  to  the  Gospel.'  It  is  not  only 
that  through  all  the  thousands  of  miles  be 
travelled,  nntil  the  tjme  when  Stanley  met 
bira,  and  doubtless  to  the  last,  he  gathered 
bis  little  band  around  him  every  Sunday, 
that  he  might  read  to  them,  pray  with 
them,  and  tell  them  of  the  love  of  God. 
But  his  whole  interest  in  geographical  dis- 
covery arose  from  its  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  African  men  and  women,  and  on  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilization.  How  kceiv- 
ly  he  was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  his 
rapturous  remembrance  of  the  Victoria 
F^ls  alone  would  show.  And  though  he 
was  not  in  any  technical  sense  a  scientist, 
his'  observations  have  been  very  highly  priz- 
ed by  scientific  men  at  home.  But  these 
were  never  his  ultimate  aims ;  and  there  was 
never  a  day  in  which  bis  thoughts  did  not 
range  beyond  them.  To  hira  the  various 
water-sheds  and  river  courses,  the  ceatrol 
plateau,  and  lateral  ridges  of  mid-Afnca 
were  so  many  strategic  points  to  be  not^d 
and  made  the  most  of  in  tbe  sacred  warfare 
against  sin  and  misery,  and  above  all  against 
'  the  sum  of  all  villainies' — slavery.  Never 
perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  human  enter- 
prise was  a  career  of  physical  discovery  so 
thorongbly  inspired,  so  constantly  guided, 
or  BO  consistently  crowned  by  reUgions  de- 
votion. 

But.  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  from 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  manly 
shyness  of  his  character,  he  himself  has  told 
us  scarcely  anything  about  the  beginnings  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  pre-eminently  made 
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him  wbat  be  was.  And,  frankly,  we  like 
hira  the  belter  for  it  His  religion  was  not 
tbe  morbid  introspection,  tbe  records  of 
nhich  constitute  a  sort  of  spiritual  narcotic, 
unuatttrally  stimulating  and  deceitfully  lull- 
ing. His  was  the  healthy  practical  devotion 
which  forms  the  best  comment  on  St. 
James'  words,  '  Ye  see  then  how  that  by 
works  a  man  is  saved,  and  not  by  faith 
only.'  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  note  tbe  fond- 
ness with  which  in  the  height  of  bis  fame 
he  recalled  the  memory  of  two  plain  old 
Christian  brethren  who  had  been  as  minis- 
ters of  Christ  to  him  in  his  native  village. 
'  Now,  lad ! '  said  one  of  them  on  his  death- 
bed to  the  future  apostle  of  Africa,  '  make 
religion  the  every-day  business  of  yonr  life, 
and  not  a  thing  of  fits  and  starts  ;  for  if  you 
do  not,  temptation  and  other  things  will  get 
the  better  of  yon.'  And  there  is  one  sen- 
tence of  his  own  which,  coming  from  one  so 
reticent,  carries  a  world  of  meaning :  '  In 
the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires, 
I  soon  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery.'  Thus  the  man 
was  ready ;  and  only  waited  some  indication 
of  his  appointed  work.  Strong-willed, 
honest,  and  sturdily  independent  as  he  was, 
inflnences  liad  reached  him  that  unsealed 
the  lai^r  life  of  love  already  latent  within. 
A  career  of  money-getting  or  the  ambition 
of  fame,  or  even  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  however  honourable  each 
may  be  in  its  place,  was  henceforth  impossi- 
ble for  him.  And  he  was  throughout  all  his 
life  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  invaria- 
ble law  by  which  any  genuine  'enthusiasm 
of  humanity  '  seems  dependent  on  the  love 
of  God. 

The  purpose  Livingstone  had  in  view 
when  he  entered  on  a  course  of  medical 
stndy  was  to  fit  himself  '  to  be  a  pioneer  of 
Christianity  in  China.'  Unwded,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  any  patroni^,  he  finished 
that  course,  and  was  admitted  a  hcentiate. 
His  success,  however,  was  nearly  marred  by 
the  persistency  with  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  examiners  he  adhered  to  an  opinion 
of  his  own  about  the  powers  of  the  stetho- 
scope. And  in  the  same  uncompromising 
spirit  of  independence,  he  had  intended  to 
make'  his  way  to  China  unhampered  by  con- 
nection with  any  organized  society.  But 
some  friends,  having  commended  to  his  con- 
fdderation  the  unsectarian  character  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which,  as  they 
assured  him,  'sent  neither  episcopacy,  nor 
presbyteiianism,  nor  independency,  but  the 

fospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,'  he  was  in- 
uced  to  offer  himself  for  the  acceptance  of 
tbat  Society.  Yet  he  says,  'it  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  I  offered  myself ;  for  it 


was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed 
to  work  his  own  way  to  become  in  a  mea- 
sure dependent  on  others,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  much  put  about  though  my  offer 
had  been  rejected.'  Difiiculties  created  by 
the  opium  war  prevented  his  going  to 
China.  The  interest  excited  by  the  aposto- 
lic labours  of  Mr.  Moffatt  in  South  Africa, 
diverted  the  young  aspirant's  enthnsiasm  to 
another  field;  and' in  1840,  David  Living- 
stone first  landed  in  Cape  Town, 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
new  world  which  dawned  upon  the  youth- 
ful philanthropist.  As  fur  north  as  the 
Orange  River  the  country  was  already  very 
well  known,  the  character  of  the  population 
passing  through  many  shtCdes,  from  tbe 
European  civilization  of  the  colony  to  tbe 
untamed  savagery  of  the  border.  Beyond 
that  border,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  great  river,  Mr.  Moffatt,  whose 
daughter  Livingat^tno  married,  and  who  now 
in  venerable  and  honoured  age  survives  both 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  had  established  an 
advanced  post  of  missionary  effort  at  Knru- 
man.  Northward  and  westivard  from  this 
point  extends  the  trackless  Kalahari  Desert, 
peopled  only  by  a  few  wandering  bushmen. 
North-east  lay  a  more  promising  country, 
inhabited  by  the  great  family  of  Becbnana 
tribes,  on  whose  southern  border  the  Trana- 
Vaal  Boere,  with  some  slight  pretension  to 
the  arts,  practised  far  more  perfectly  the 
vices,  of  civilized  life.  Otherwise  tlie  whole 
interior  of  the  southern  continent,  from 
Knmman  to  the  equ&ter — an  extent  of 
about  1,600  miles — and  from  the  borders  of 
Angola  to  the  east  coast,  was  practically  aa 
nnlaiown  world,  s  sheer  blank  on  the  map, 
varied  only  by  some  information  about  the 
sea  borders,  by  the  dotted  course  of  conjec- 
tured rivers,  and  •  by  still  more  shadowy 
hints  of  rumoured  lakes.  North  of  tbe 
equator,  the  travels  of  Earth,  Burton,  Speke, 
Petherick,  Baker,  and  later  of  Schweinfnrtb, 
have  traced  upwards  the  branching  streams 
of  the  still  mysterious  Nile,  until  they  are 
lost  in  a  bewildering  maze  of  water-courses 
and  marshes,  the  southern  watershed  of 
which  does  not  seem  as  yet,  unless  Living- 
stone's posthumous  papers  should  solve  the 
question,  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled. 
It  is  among  tbe  chief  glories  of  the  deceas- 
ed discoverer,  that  while  our  knowledge  of 
north-eastern  Africa  has  been  accumulated 
little  by  little  through  the  journeys  of  suc- 
cessive explorers,  aided  for  the  most  part  by 
great  wealth  and  armies  of  followers,  David 
Livingstone,  with  an  income  of  only  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year  down  to  1856,  and 
until  then  unbelped  by  wealthy  patrons, 
alone,  and  armed  only  by  the  power  of  cba- 
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rector,  solved  the  whole  myetery  of  the 
'BODtliern  continent,  aod  laid  down  clearly 
^e  main  configuration,  the  watersheds,  and 
the  approximate  levels  of  a  country  cover- 
ing some  three  million  square  miles.  The 
creat  Zambesi  River,  with  its  Cliobe,  Liam- 
oai,  Loangn'a,  and  Shire  tributaries,  the  cen- 
tral lakes  from  N'gatui  to  Xanganyika,  the 
great  plateau  with  its  eastern  and  western 
fflouiitain  ridgea,  giving  the  key  to  the  more 
■  recent  geological  history,  and  the  present 
phydcai  constitntion  of  equatorial  Africa, — 
all  wore  brought  from  the  obscurity  of 
rumour  to  the  light  of  certainty  by  one  man. 
In  addition  he  threw  such  light  npon  the 
philological  and  political  relations  of  the 
African  tribes  that  no  traveller  hereafter 
need  grope  his  way  .in  the  dark.  And  be 
contributed  ti>  science  a  variety  of  curious 
and  important  observations,  which  very  con- 
siderably enlarge  -our  knowledge  of  nature. 
When  further  we  consider  that  far  the  larger 
and  the  more  difficult  part  of  tins  enter- 
prise was  accomplished  while  the  traveller 
was  still  a  humble  missionary,  in  somewhat 
abnormal  relations  with  the  Society  which 
sent  him  forth,  for  long  periods  without  a 
base  of  operations,  and  wholly  cut  off  from 
<ovcn  the  most  distant  comraanications  with 
civilized  life,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  discovery. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  ertraordi- 
nary  enterprise  will  he  best  utidcrstood  by  a 
brief  reference  to  Livingstone's  eariy  endea- 
vours to  establish  a  new  missionary  station 
ill  advance  of  Kurumau.  His  first  and  ap- 
parently promising  attempt  at  Kolobeng 
(lat.  24  S.,  Ions.  36  E.),  among  the  friendly 
bihe  of  the  Bakwains,  a  branch  of  the 
BechuanaH,  was  frustrated  by  an  outbreak 
of  WW.  Tlience  he  removed  to  the  general- 
ly fruitful  valley  of  Mabotaa,  not  far  distant ; 
where  he  continued  for  several  years  dili- 
gently to  teach  the  people,  not  the  gospel 
only,  but  the  arts  of  civilization.  A  long 
drought,  however,  greatly  distressed  the 
tribe,  and  distracted  their  attention  from 
his  ministrations.  Tt  was  here  that  his 
work  was  very  nearly  brought  to  an  untime- 
ly end  by  the  attack  of  a  lion,  which  sprang 
upon  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  loading 
hb  gun,  and  so  severely  injured  his  arm  be- 
tween tiie  shonlder  and  elbow  that  the  bone 
was  never  firmly  re-united  again.  The  cu- 
rious description  he  has  left  on  record  of 
the  effect  of  the  shock,  which,  without  de- 
priving him  of  consciousness,  destroyed  all 
sense  of  pain  and  fear  while  he  was  in  the 
grasp  of  the  bnite,  affords  an  interesting 
study  of  the  border-land  between  psycliology 
and  physiology.     But  moro  significant  of 
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the  character  of  the  man  is  the  odd  con- 
tempt with  which  he  always  spoke  of  lious, 
as  on  the  whole  sneaking  and  cowardly 
beasts,  'somewhat  lai^er  than  the  biggest 
dog,'  '  partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine 
features,'  and  altogether  a  very  much  over- 
rated sort  of  an  animal  He  considered  that 
our  painters'  '  ideas  of  majesty  are  usually 
shown  by  making  their  lions'  faces  like  old 
women  in  nightcaps.'  '  To  talk  of  the  ma- 
jestic roar  of  the  lion  is  mere  majestic 
twaddle.'  '  The  silly  ostrich  miikes  a  noise 
as  loud,'  We  confess  we  have  been  unable 
to  correct  our  prejudices  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  refers  us. 
And,  as  we  cannot  .impute  to  him  any  imi- 
tation of  the  natives,  who,  when  threatened 
by  a  Hon,  relieve  their  feelings  by  reviling 
the  beatt's  character,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  all  his  kith  and  kin,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  that  we  have  in  such  passages  an 
illustration  of  the  great  traveller's  almost 
morbid  dread  of  sensationalism  as  a  tempta- 
tion of  explorers.* 

In  addition  to  native  wars  and  ilrought, 
the  missionary  work  was  hindered  by  a  still 
more  deadly  influence  through  the  vicinity 
of  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers.  These  people, 
like  many  of  their  superiors,  were  convinced 
that  they  understood  far  better  than  any 
philanthropists,  '  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  blacks.'  This  '  proper  treatment,'  of 
course,  included  slavery  under  some  thin 
disguise,  with  a  'spirited  policy'  of  blood 
and  iron  when  that  was  resisted.  On  one 
occasion,  during  the  absence  of  Living- 
stone on  one  of  his  numerous  shorter  jour- 
neys, four  hundred  of  these  ruffians  attacked 
the  settlement,  and  besides  carrying  off  two 
hundred  mission  school  children  into  slave- 
ry, destroyed  large  quantities  of  stores,  tore 
up  the  missionary's  library,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  whole  stock  of  furniture  and  clothing. 
It  became  abundantly  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  countiy  to  the 
north,  from  which  the  Boers  were  resolved 
to  exclude  English  influence,  should  be 
opened  up  in  spite  of  them. 

'  I  do  not  mention  these  things,'  says  Li- 
vingstonp,  '  by  way  of  making  a  pitiful  wail 
over  my  losses,  nor  in  order  to  excite  commi- 
seration; for,  though  I  do  feel  sorry  for  the 
loss  of  lexicons,  dictionaries,  and  so  on,  which 
had  been  the  companions  ol  my  boyhood,  yol, 


II  the  nhovs  incident,  wt< 
well  rcmemlier  liciw,  wIiho  ou  a  visit  to  Ene- 
land.  lid  was  eagerly  qiieslioiii'd  by  a  tcmui)  ol 
BTiiipatlieitc  friends  ns  to  wliat  ho  was  thinkinc 
u'f  when  in  llio  lion's  smsp,  nnd  how  Lo  quietly 
nnswurMl.  that  tie  was  IliiiikinK.  wjtii  a  feelin^r 
of  disiuluri'stud  cuiioslty,  wliicli  [inrl  of  bim  ttio 
tirutu  would  cut  iirsi.  i      i  n  kii 
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after  atl,  the  plundering  only  flet  me  endrelj 
free  for  my  expedition  to  the  north;  and  I 
have  never  since  had  a  moment's  concern  for 
anything  1  left  behind.  The  Boer»  renohed  to 
ihut  vp  th»  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open 
the  country;  and  toe  thall  tet  icho  have  been 
fnott  lueeet'/ul  in  resolution — the}/  err  I.' 

The  words  we  have  italicized  illustrate 
not  ooly  the  motives  with  which  the  great 
'  ioumey  was  undertaken,  but  also  the  temper 
111  which  it  was  accomplislied.  In  Living- 
stone's '  natural  man '  there  was  indisputably 
what  would  be  vulgarly  called,  '  a  spice  of 
the  devil.'  Or  at  any  rate,  to  put  it  more 
politely,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  a 
German  philosopher  has  called  the  '  demo- 
niacal element'  m  human  nature,  lie  could 
not  bear  to  be  beaten.  His  blood  rose  at 
opposition ;  and  when  that  opposition  took 
the  form  of  outrage  on  priflciples  he  held 
dear,  still  more  of  contempt  for  the  divine 
hopes  he  cherished  concerning  the  d^(raded 
bnmanity  around  him,  his  purpose  became, 
not  indeed  a  flaming  passion,  but  a  sort  of 
calm'  white  heat  of  resolve,  which  burned 
and  bored  its  way  uuquonched  tbrongb 
eveiT  obstacle.  That  purpose  was  strength- 
ened year  after  y^ar  by  a  growing  con- 
viction that  neither  the  btIb  of  civilized  life, 
nor  even  the  religion  that  inspired  his  own 
BooI,  can  ever  do  much  for  Amca  until  legi; 
timato  commerce  has  supplanted  the  horri- 
ble trafBc  in  human  flesh  and  blood  which 
is  the  immemorial  curse  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent And  though  his  mission  was  one  of 
peace,  it  derived  ail  the  ardour  of  martial 
zeal  from  the  quenchless  hatred  he  che- 
rished to  this  intolerable  wrong. 

Livingstone's  first  idea  wben  the  imprac- 
ticability of  missionary  wort  in  the  vicmity 
of  the  Boers  became  apparent,  was  to  put 
the  Kalahari  desert  between  himself  and  nis 
unpleasant  neighbonrs,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  healthy  settlement  beyond  it  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  desert,  which 
no  white  man  had  ever  crossed,  and  which 
the  Becbnanaa  themselves  declared  to  be 
impassable;  had  done  much  to  eocoursge 
the  old  notion  that  the  unknown  interior  of 
Africa  was  a  worthless  sandy  waste,  in 
which  bewildered  rivers  lost  themselves  in 
vain.  Livingstone,  however,  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  He  had  in  his  first  tentative 
jourDeys  the  advantage  of  English  compa- 
nions in  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray.  He 
succeeded,  though  at  considerable  risk,  in 
carrying  his  wife  and  children  with  him  ; 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Ngami,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
water  treasures  which  he  was  to  be  the 
means  of  unveiling  to  the  worid.  But  he 
had  no  idea  at  that  time  how  vast  was  the 


river  system  with  which  this  sheet  of  water 
was  connected.  These  tentative  efforts  were 
a  good  discipline  for  the  work  that  was  to 
come.  The  Bechuana  chiefs,  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  refused  him  guides,  and  the 
bushmen  whom  he  obtained  ran  away  at  a 
most  critical  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
oxen  were  four  days  without  water.  On 
another,  bis  own  family  was  in  serious  dan- 

Ser  of  perishing  through  thirst  Their 
ushman  guide,  Shobo,  gave  them  no  hope 
of  water  in  less  than  a  month.  The  rest  of 
that  adventure  shall  be  told  in  the  traveller's 
own  language : — 

'Providentially,  however,  we  came  sooner 
than  we  espected  to  some  supplies  of  rain 
water  in  a  chain  of  pools.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot  The  only 
vegetation  was  a  low  scrub  in  deep  sand ;  not 
a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landst^fie.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting 
prospect  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  guide,  Shobo,  wandered  on  the  se- 
cond day.  We  coaxed  ;him  on  at  night,  but 
he  went  to  all  points  of  thi!  compass  on  the 
trails  of  elephants  which  had  been  here  in  the 
rainy  season;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the 
path,  and  in  his  broken  Sichuana  uy,  "  No 
water— all  country  only,  Shobo  sleeps ;  he 
breaks  down— country  only,"  and  then  coolly 
curt  himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen 
were  terribly  fatigued  and  thirsty,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Shobo,  after  pro- 
fessing  ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  al- 
together. We  went  on  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  began  to  see  birds ;  then  the  trail  of  a 
rhinoceros.  At  this  we  unyoked  the  oxen, 
and  they,  apparentlv  knowing  the  sign,  rushed 
along  to  find  water  m  the  river  Mahabe,  which 
comes  from  the  Yamunakle,  and  lay  to  the 
west  of  us.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  wag- 
gons had  been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants, 
and  by  the  afternoon  only  a  small  portion  rC' 
mained  for  the  children.  This  was  a  bitterly 
anxious  night;  and  next  morning,  the  less 
there  was  c3  water,  the  more  thirsty  the  little 
Tf^ues  became.  The  idea  of  their  perishing 
bdore  our  eyea  was  terrible.  It  would  al- 
most have  been  a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  re- 
proached with  being  the  entire  cause  of  the 
catastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable  of  upbraiding 
was  uttered  by  their  mother,  though  the  tear- 
ful eye  told  the  agony  within.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  fifth  day,  to  our  inexpressible  re- 
ief,  some  of  the  men  returned  with  a  supply 
of  that  fiuid  of  which  we  had  never  before 
felt  Uie  true  value.' 

It  became  clear  that  failing  the  discovery 
of  a  healthy  station,  the  missionary  nitist  sur- 
render the  companionship  of  wife  and  ctul- 
dren,  to  continue  the  work  of  exploration 
alone.  Nor  was  it  the  character  of  the 
country  only  which  made  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement     One  important  condition 
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of  sQCce^s  was  tbat  the  new  etatioD  should  be 
free  from  the  Tsetse  fly,  as  capriciona  in  its 
liabitat,  aa  it  is  destractive  in  its  ravages. 
The  whole  insect  tribe,  which  the  Hebrews 
feelingly  consigned  to  the  lordship  of  Beel- 
«bub,  contains  apparently  no  creature  so 
worthy  of  that  dark  patronage  as  this  abom- 
inable Tsetse  fly.  V^DabletohariDmaDkind,  it 
strikes  at  cirilized  men  through  tbe  creatnrcB 
most  serviceable  to  them  and  most  senCTally 
honoured  by  their  friendship.  '  Not  mucli 
larger  than  the  common  honse  fly,'  its  tiny 
jaws  bring  more  certain  death  to  ox,  horse, 
or  dog,  than  even  the  bite  of  a  lion.  Insi- 
diona  as  the  great  Spirit  of  mischief,  it  does 
not  startle  the  ojt  as  the  gad-fly  does.  The 
poor  dull  brute  grazes  on  in  dumb  stolidity, 
altogether  unconscious  that  grim  death  is 
vithin  the  whisk  of  his  tail.  Bat  in  a  little 
time,  a  few  days  at  most,  the  animal  seems 
smitten  by  a  combination  of  catarrh,  paraly- 
^s,  and  consumption.  There  is  a  running  at 
tbe  eyes  and  nose  ;  the  coat  stares  as  though 
nith  cold  ;  the  beast  is  afflicted  with  stagger- 
ing and  blindness;  emaciation  commences; 
the  muscles  become  flabby  and  soft  as 
dough;  the  whole  of  the  body  throughout 
every  tissae  becomes  a  mass  of  disease ;  and 
B  miserable  death  ensues.  No  care  can 
guard  against  this  plague ;  no  medicine  can 
meet  it.  Wherever  it  prevails,  cattle  be- 
come an  impossible  form  of  wealth.  Hap- 
pily its  ravage  is  not  unlimited ;  thongh 
the  bounds  which  restrain  it  are  as  nncer- 
tain,  as  mysterious,  and  unaccountable  aa  its 
powers  of  mischief.  A  district  generally 
free  from  the  insect  may  apparently  have 
spots  here  aod  there  to  which  it  obstinately 
adheres.  A  stream  only  a  few  yards  in 
width,  and  easily  passable  by  any  winged 
creature,  forms  a  barrier  as  effective  as 
Panst's  pentagram.  Nay,  though  numbers 
of  the  fly  have  been  observed  busily  feeding 
on  meat  which  was  carried  across  such  a 
streani,  yet  they  never  remained  on  that  for- 
bidden side,  or  if  they  did  they  lost  all  their 
power  of  evit  Another  puzzle  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  entomological  paradox,  is  its 
harmlesanesB  towards  all  wild  beasts,  how- 
ever closely  allied  to  the  domestic  ox  ;  and 
also  the  immuiiity  of  the  goat,  the  ass,  and 
the  mule.  That  the  last  should  be  altogeth- 
er uDaflcctcd  by  a  bite,  which  to  the  parent 
horse  would  bo  inevitable  death,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the 
OT^nie  world.  But  it  was  Dot  as  a  curiosi- 
ty; it  was  as  a  practical  difflculCy  that  Liv- 
ingstone had  to  deal  witli  tlic  Tsetse  fly. 
And  it  may  perhaps  share  with  the  Boers 
the  credit  of  the  opposition  which  aroused 
him  to  the  great  exploit  of  his  life. 
Finding  that  the  duration  of  these  tenta- 


tive explorations  must  be  nncertaui,  he  sent 
lis   wife  and  children  to  England   in  the 

ipring  of  1853,  and  in  June  of  that  year  left 
the  Cape  for  his  great  northward  journey. 
He  had  already  discovered  that  the  great 
Zambesi  River,  which,  according  to  the  Por- 
tuguese conjectural  maps,  was  placed  much 
farther  to  the  east,  actually  roiled  a  lordly 
flood  not  far  to  the  northwest  of  Ngami 
Lake.  His  first  object  was  to  reach  that 
river  onee  more,  and  make  further  observa- 
rioQs  of  its  course.  Having  cattle  with  him, 
took  a  new  route  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
certain  Tsetse  districts  which  had  been  fatal 
before.  And  this  plunged  bim  into  new  dif- 
ficulties, which,  without  involving  any  sensa- 
tional elements  of  danger,  were  such  as  to  lU 
lustrate,  better  even  than  his  defiance  of  the 
Boers,  the  indomitable  persistency  of  the 
man.  The  waters  of  Ngami  find  their  way 
through  sluggish  ehannels,  which  often  over- 
flow vast  plains,  to  the  Zambesi  River. 
Thus  the  country  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  consisted  of  wide  flats,  ankle  ^ep  in 
water,  and  covered  with  thick  grass  reaching 
above  the  knees.  Every  now  and  then  this 
unpleasant  sort  of  ground  was  varied  by 
deep  trenches,  lined  or  filled  with  reeds  six 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  often  bound  together 
into  a  wall  of  natural  wattle  by  the  climbing 
convolvulus,  interspersed  with  serrated  grass, 
which  '  out  the  hands  like  a  razor,'  What  a 
country  was  this  in  which  to  be  deserted  bv 
guides,  and  left  with  companions  weakened 
by  fever,  in  utter  ignorance  of  every  thing  but 
that  the  Chobe  lay  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west, and  must  be  got  at  and  crossed  some- 
how I  A  precipice,  a  rapid  river,  a  bnrolDg 
desert  would  present  definite  obstacles  cap- 
able of  calculation.  But  probably  nothing 
could  be  more  trying  to  a  man's  resolve  than 
the  clogging  and  bewildering  resistance  of 
Eucli  a  soft  and  sloppy  wilderness.  Leaving 
the  w^gon,  be  went  on  with  .a  single  com- 
panion, splashed  through  the  long  swampy 
grass  for  a  whole  day,  was  brought  to  a  haft 
by  impassable  reeds,  slept  in  a  tree,  strug- 
gled next  day  through  reeds,  brambles,  and 
papyrus,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  Brob- 
dignngian  wheat-atalks ;  found  all  was  no  use, 
and  tried  an  opposite  direction,  slept  on  an 
ant-hill,  splashed  for  a  third  day  through  the 
swamp,  finally  found  an  opening  to  the 
Chobe,  and  coming  back  for  a  pontoon  he 
had,  launched  it  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
river.  After  paddling  for  half  a  day,  he  and 
his  companion  came  upon  a  Makololo  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  cried  out,  '  he  has 
dropped  among  ns  from  the  clouds,  yet  came 
riding  on  the  back  of  a  hippopotamus ! '  The 
waggon  was  afterwards  taken  to  pieces  and 
I  conveyed  across  the  river,  where  the  party 
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BOOQ  found  their  way  to  the  Matololo  head- 
quarters of  LiuvHnti. 

As  this  was  Livingstone's  base  of  opera- 
tions in  his  great  march  across  the  continent, 
it  deserres  a  word  or  two  of  remark.  Its 
history  illuatnites  the  fluctuations  of  war  an 
conquest  which  beep  African  life  in  j>ci 
petual  uncertainty,  and  the  character  of  its 
people  affords  some  encoura^ment  to  phi 
lantnropy  amidst  the  generally  hideous  mc 
notony  of  barbarism.  Sebitiiane,  the  reigning 
chief  at  the  time  when  Ngaii)i  was  discover- 
ed, but  who  died  during  a  aubse.quent  visit  of 
Livingstone,  was  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able man.  Bom  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  Zambesi,  he  was  ex- 
posed in  early  life  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
savage  warfare  ;  and  at  the  same  time  had 
many  opportunities  of  observina;  the  advan- 
tages that  were  promised  by  friendly  inter- 
course with  white  races.  Gathering  a  band 
of  warriors  around  him  he  fought  bis  way 
northward  to  a  settlement  among  the  Bak- 
wai4k  Here,  however,  the  Boers  and  the  Ma- 
tabele,  an  exceedingly  warlike  branch  of  the 
Zulu  family,  alternately  fell  upon  him  ;  and  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  tafee  the  desperate 
resolve  of  crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert  with 
his  followers.  On  a  second  attempt,  after 
twice  suffering  the  loss  of  all  bis  cattle, 
wbich  broke  away  in  the  madness  of  thirst, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Zambesi  coun- 
try. Here  the  Batoka,  under  pretence  of 
helping  him  across  the  river,  endeavoured  to 
separate  liis  party,  and  leave  them  t«  perish 
on  uninhabited  islands.  Sebituane,  however, 
politely  insisted  on  the  honour  of  the  island 
chiefs  company  until  the  Vhole  party  was 
safely  across ;  and  then  provoked,  not  un- 
willingly, by  hostile  manifestations,  fell 
upon  the  Batoka,  and  subdued  them.  Here 
the  Matabele,  under  the  renowned  warrior 
Mosilikatae,  attacked  him  once  more,  and 
captured  all  his  women  and  his  cattle.  No- 
thing daunted,  he  reinforced  himself,  pur- 
sued the  victorious  enemy,  and  returned 
triumphant  with  the  recoverj-  of  his  people 
and  his  property.  Anticipating  Livingstone, 
he  now  formed  the  design  of  following  the 
great  river  into  the  country  of  the  white 
men.  Sharing  the  first  Napoleon's  confidence 
in  the  power  of  artillery,  he  believed  that  if 
he  could  only  obtain  a  cannoo,  he  would  be 
secure  of  peace.  It  is  curious  to  find  the 
barbarism  of  civilization  thus  reproduced  in 
the  groping  of  barbarism  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Neither  tlic  'whiff  of  grape-shot,' 
which  blew  away  the  French  Kevolution,  nor 
the  paradoxical  maxim,  '  Si  vis  paeem  para 
bellum'  had  ever  been  reported  to  this  Afri- 
can niagnfllc.  But  both  the  preiiodent  and  the 
maxim  were  embodied  in  his  policy  as  stu 


diously  as  if  be  bad  been  educated  in  the 
War  OfBce,  or  in  the  circles  of  civilized  dip- 
lomacy. Nor  waa  there  wanting  the  sem- 
blance of  those  supernatnral  blessings,  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  State  church  is  supposed 
to  be  established.  For  Sebituane  was  warn- 
ed from  the  eastward  migration  he  bad  pro- 
posed, by  a  prophet,  who,  in  the  ecstacy  of 
afflatus,  exclaimed,  pointing  down  the  nver, 
'  There,  I  behold  a  fire  :  it  is  a  fire  that  may 
scorch  thee.  The  gods  say,  go  not  thither.' 
'Hien  pointing  westward,  the  same  prophet 
said: — 

'I.seea  city  and  nation  ofbkck  men—men 
of  the  water;  liieir  cattle  are  red;  thine  own 
tribe,  Sebituane  is  perishing,  and  will  be  all  con- 
sumed ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men;  and  when 
thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle,  let  not 
the  owners  ba  killed ;  Ihey  are  thy  future  tribe  ; 
they  are  thy  city ;  let  them  bo  spared  to  cause 
thee  to  build.  And  thou,  Ramosinii,  thy  vil- 
lage will  perish  utterly.  If  Mokari  removes 
from  that  village  he  will  perish  (irst,  and  thou, 
Rumosinii,  wilt  be  the  last  to  die.' 

These  personal  predictions  were  curionslv 
fulfilled  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  attack  by 
the  Matabele  :  and  after  repelling  this  fresh 
invasion  so  effectually  that  Mosilikatse  did  not 
dare  to  renew  it,  Sebituane  naturally  enonph 
followed  the  advice  which  seemed  to  be 
grounded  on  supemBtural  inform  atiOEL 
He  estabiinhed  himself  at  Linyanti,  and  con- 
solidated a  strong  dominion,  extending  over 
some  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
in  the  very  heart  of  Southern  Africit. 
When  he  died,  his  son  Sekeletu  being  only 
a  youth,  the  chieftainship  devolved  upon 
a  daughter.  But  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  educated  up  to  the  modem  doctrines 
of  woman's  rights.  Her  po.iltion  debarred, 
her  from  an  ordinary  marriage,  and  gave  her 
little  satisfaction.  In  a  three  days'  debate 
she  stoutly  maintained  the  claims  of  her  bro- 
ther; and  ending  in  a  passion  of  unqueenly 
tears,  she  cried,  '  I  have  been  a  chief  only 
because  my  father  wished  it.  I  always 
would  have  preferred  to  be  married  and 
have  a  family  like  other  women.  You,  Se- 
keletu, must  be  chief,  and  build  up  your  fa- 
ther's house.'  This  Seketelu  was  Living- 
stone's loyal  friend  and  supporter  during  the 
eventful  years  that  followed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate, 
to  speaK  with  more  reverent  faith,  nothing 
uld  have  been  more  providential  than  the 
establishment  of  this  Makololo  dominion. 
It  had  destroyed  a  system  of  river  piracy 
which  would  have  made  the  great  journey 
impossible.  It  had  ensured  a  friendly  recep- 
tion throughout  several  hundred  miles  up 
and  down  the  stream.  Tiie  Makololo  aristo- 
cracy, like  the  Normans  in  England,  infused 
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Bometbing  of  tlieir  vigour  and.  enterprise 
ioto  the  tribes  whom  they  incorporated  with 
tbemselves.  Aod  Sebituane's  sagacious  de- 
sire for  intercourse  and  commefce  with  white 
races — a  desire  which  neither  the  brutality 
of  Boers,  nor  the  prophetic  warning  of  a  fire 
\a  the  East  could  eradicate — had  descended 
to  Sekeletu,  and  was  shared  bj  the  whole  of 
the  tribe.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
wandering  and  wariike  life  bad  made  tbeee 
men  more  susceptible  to  discipline,  and  less 
fearful  of  the  unknown  Iban  most  of  their 
sable  brethrca.  Above  all,  they  were  as  yet 
at  least  comparatively  nneoDteminated  by 
slave  dealers.  And  their  frank  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  white  friend's  pur- 
poses, even  when  tbey  could  not  altogether 
understand  them,  did  as  much  honour  to 
their  own  intuition  of  character,  as  it  did  to 
the  inspiring  power  of  his  deep  human  sym- 

An  excursion  up  the  course  of  the  Zam- 
be^  called  here  the  Liambai,  discovered  only 
a  country  continually  exposed  to  inuudations, 
f^^nst  which  the  native  Barotse  protected 
tbem selves  by  raising  their  villages  on 
mounds,  llie  innumerable  and  generally 
sln^isb  streams,  without  any  banks  to  speak 
of,  looked  like  the  last  stage  in  the  retirement 
of  a  great  deluge.  And  this  indeed  suggests 
the  theory  which  Sir  Etoderick  Murchison 
had  already  formed,  and  which  Livingstone 
verified,  concerning  the  more  recent  physical 
history  of  Central  Africa.  But  however 
interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
this  stite  of  things  was  not  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  amission  station, 

'  I  had  thus  a  fair  excuse,  if  I  had  chosen  to 
avail  myself  of  it,  of  coming  home  and  saying 
that  "  the  door  was  shut,"  because  the  Lord's 
time  was  not  yet  come.  But  believing  that  it 
wasmyduty  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  life  to 
these  (to  me  at  least)  very  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate Hakololo,  I  resolved  to  follow  out  the 
second  part  of  my  plan  now  that  I  had  failed 
in  accomplishing  the  first.  The  Leeba  seemed 
to  come  from  the  N.  and  by  W.,  or  N.N.W.  ; 
SO,  having  an  old  Portt^;uese  map,  .which  point- 
ed out  the  Coanza  as  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  continent  in  nine  degrees  south  latitude,  I 
thought  it  probable  that  when  we  had  ascend- 
ed the  Leeba  (from  14°  11')  two  or  three  de- 
grees, we  should  then  be  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  the  Coanza.  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  following  it  down  to  the  coast  near 
Loanda.  This  was  the  logical  deduction  ;  but, 
S8  is  the  esse  with  many  a  plausible  theory, 
one  of  the  premises  was  decidedly  defective. 
The  Coanza,  as  we  afterwards  found,  does  not 
come  from  anywhere  near  the  centre  of  the 
country.' 

There  was  another  reason  why  such  an 
expedition  should  be  hastened.  Although, 
aa  we  have  said,  the  Makololo  were  as  yet 
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comparatively  uncomipted  by  the  slave 
trade,  there  were  signs  that  this  would  not 
long  continue  to  be  the  case.,  Touters  of 
that  viie  traffic,  Arabs  from  Zanzibar,  and 
Mambari  from  Bih€  and  the  West,  bad  al- 
ready met  in  this  central  region.  Living- 
stone's infiuencc  was  quite  sufficient  to  bir- 
der their  business  for  the  present.  But  be 
knew  well  enough  that  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  legitimate  commerce  would 
neutralize  the  leaven  of  wickedness.  The 
Makololo  themselves  were  quite  as  auxioas  as 
he  wasforthe  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
and  for  very  mnch  the  same  reason.  The 
Mambari  cheated  them  in  the  miserable 
prices  paid  for  ivoiy  ;  and  they  wanted  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  how  prices  ruled  at 
the  coast.  Accordingly,  a  town's  meeting 
wascalled  to  consider  the  subject.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  incidents  which  show  bow 
simply  and  confidently  Livingstone  was  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  e^* 
pathies  of  the  people. 

'  In  these  assemblies  great  freedom  of  ^leech 
is  allowed  ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  old 
diviners  said,  "  Where  is  he  taking  you  to  ? 
This  white  man  is  throwing  you  away.  Your 
garments  already  smell  of  blood."  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  much  identity  of  character  ap- 
pears all  over  the  world.  This  man  was  a 
noted  croaker.  He  always  dreamed  something 
dreadful  in  every  expedition,andwascertaiu  that 
an  eclipse  or  comet  betokened  the  propriety  of 
flight.  But  Sebituane  formerly  set  bis  visions 
down  to  cowardice,  and  Sekeletu  only  laughed 
at  him  now.  The  general  voice  was  in  my  fa- 
vour ;  so  a  band  of  twenty-seven  were  appoint- 
ed  to  accompany  me  to  the  West.  These  men 
were  not  hired,  but  sent  to  enable  me  to  ac- 
complish an  object  as  much  desired  by  the 
chief  and  most  of  his  people  as  by  me.' 

Two  plagues  were  to  be  avoided  on  the 
route— the  Tsetse  Sy  and  the  slave-dealer. 
This  twofold  condition  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  course  of  the  Liambai  and 
then  of  the  Leeba  was  followed  as  far  as  the 
watei-shed  between  Central  and  Western 
Africa.  Then  the  Coango,  flowing  in  a 
wide  valley  between  high  lands,  was  crossed, 
Angola  was  reached,  and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  comparatively  easy.  The  dif- 
ferent sections  of  that  journey,  and  the  main 
features  of  tbe  country  are  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  how  en- 
tirely unknown  at  that  time  was  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  land  through  which  the  little 
band  of  explorers  had  to  pass.  After  tbey 
bad  once  passed  the  borders  of  the  Makotolo 
domain,  they  had  to  feel  their  way  from 
village  to  Tillage,  throwing  themselves  gen- 
erally on  tbe  good  faith  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  trusting  for  general   direction  to  the 
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course  of  ricers  and  to  aetronotnical  observa- 
tions. Bat  it  is  not  oar  purpose  to  recount 
the  incidents  of  this  exploit  Our  aim  has 
been  to  show  how  the  work  that  made  this 
man  so  justly  famous  grew  out  of  the  noble 
nature  of  his  son].  And  if  we  have  at  all 
succeeded  in  this  we  care  not,  while,  as  it 
were,  standing  by  hid  open  tomb,  to  catalogne 
the  scientific  results  of  his  discoveries.  We 
are  ansious  mainly  to  note  how  the  same 
manly  fiuth,  sturdy  independence,  and  large 
human  heart,  which  had  been  his  only  ar- 
mour hitherto,  sust^ned  the  vigour  of  his 
pumose  to  the  end. 

The  length  of  the  joamey  from  Linyanti 
to  Loanda  by  the  route  adopted  was  about 
1,200  miles.  The  start  was  made  on  No- 
vember 11th,  1863,  and  the  coast  was  reach- 
ed in  June,  1854.  Seven  months  seem 
a  long  time  for  such  a  distance.  But  a 
travelfer  who  at  every  step  has  to  allay  the 
suspicions,  or  overcome  the  liostility,  or  cir- 
cumvent the  caprices  of  natives  to  whom  ho 
appears  like  a  vision  from  another  world,  is 
necessarily  liable  to  vexatious  delays.  In 
these  days  of  elaborate  and  expensive  explor- 
ations, supported  by  armies  of  attendants,  it 
sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  th^ 
the  whole  amonnt  of  currency  which  Living- 
stone took  with  hira  on  this  journey,  forthe 
purpose  of  paying  his  way,  was  twenty 
pounds  of  beads,  worth  forty  shillings.  For 
the  supply  of  food  to  his  party,  he  general- 
ly relied  on  his  rifle  ;  but  it  must  be  confess- 
ed he  was  put  to  great  straits  before  he 
arrived  at  his  destination.  '  I  had  always 
found,'  he  says,  <  that  the  art  of  successful 
travel  consisted  in  taking  us  few  "impedi- 
menta" as  pofisible,  and  not  forgetting  to 
carry  my  wits  about  me.'  'I  had  a  secret 
conviction,'  he  adds,  'that  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed it  would  not  be  for  lack  of  tho"niok- 
nacka  "  advertised  ae  indispensable  for  travel- 
lers, but  from  want  of  "  pluck,"  or  because  a 
large  array  of  baggage  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  tribes  through  whose  country  we 
wished  to  pass.'  In  this  light  marehing 
order,  the  expedition  descended  the  Ohobe 
in  canoes  to  the  confluence  with  the  Liambai 
(Zambesi),  Then  turning  up  stream  they 
followed  the  river  to  about  lat  13  S.  Here 
they  entered  a  tribntair. called  the  Leeba, 
which  comes  from  a  north-westerly  direction, 
while  the  main  river  is  found  flowing  round 
an  abrupt  bend  from  the  east.  This  tribu- 
tary was  followed  up  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat^  1 1 , 
SOS.),  from  which  it  issues:  and  which 
was  found  to  be  situated  on  the  watershed 
between  Western  and  Central  Africa.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  interest,  for,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  observations,  it  led  the 
traveller  to  the  surmise  that  the  whole  soutb- 
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em  continent  might  be  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  three  districts — a  central  ptat«au, 
guiffded  by  ridges  of  moderate  height,  hav- 
ing on  cither  band  two  strips  of  coast  land 
with  river  systems  of  their  own  clearly 
disting^nishable,  though  now  enriched  by  the 
waters  of  the  centre.  This  central  plateau 
looks  like  the  bed  of  au  immense  inluid  sea, 
of  which  the  remaining  takes  are  remnants, 
and  the  river-courses  the  drains.  At  any 
rate,  the  bottom  of  any  shallow  pond,  when 
emptied  by  a  sluice,  presents  m  its  oozy 
banks  of  mud,  separated  by  slu^ish  rills 
and  interspersed  with  little  pools,  a  miniature 
semblance  of  the  impression  made  on  onr 
minds  by  the  descriptions  Livingstone  ao<l 
others  have  given  of  the  watery  r^ons  of 
Central  Africa. 

It  was  after  passing  this  watershed  that 
the  expedition  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  an  illniannered  and  inhospitable 
tribe — the  Chiboqae — who  had  been  exposed 
to  slave.deating  influences,  and  who,  with  s 
formula  to  which  Livingstone  soon  became 
accustomed,  demanded  'a  man,  an  ox,  a 
gun,  powder,  cloth,  or  a  shelL'  By  a  skilful 
arrangement,  quietly  carried  out,  he  obtain- 
ed an  interview  with  the  chiefs,  who  were 
forthwith  surrounded  by  the  Makololo.  '  I 
then  said,'  he  continues,  '  that  as  one  thing 
after  another  had  failed  to  satisfy  them,  it 
was  evident  that  they  wanted  to  %ht,  while 
iM  only  wanted  to  pass  peaceably  through 
their  country  ;  that  they  must  begin  first, 
and  bear  their  guilt  before  God  :  we  would 
not  fight  till  they  had  struck  the  first  blow. 
I  then  sat  silent  for  some  time.  It  was  rath- 
er trying  for  me,  because  I  knew  that  the 
Chiboque  would  aim  at  Khe  white  man  first ; 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  appear  flurried,  and, 
having  four  barrels  ready  for  instant  action, 
looked  quietly  at  the  savage  scene  around.' 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Chiboque 
saw  fit  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  the  ex- 
pedition went  on  its  way  rejoicing.  And 
this  is  only  one  out  of  a  nnmber  of  cases 
which  might  be  selected,  did  space  penuit, 
to  illustrate  the  combination  of  reasonable- 
ness, sympathy,  and  persistent  firmness,  by 
which  David  Livingrtone  pushed  his  way 
unhai'med  through  the  stolidity  of  ignorant 
opposition.  His  policy  was  a  practical  com- 
ment on  SL  Peter's  words,  'Sois.the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  si- 
lence the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.' 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  in 
Loanda,  where  the  Makololo  supported 
themselves  by  a  trade  in  firewood, 
and  showed  considerable  aptitude  for  bnai- 
ness,  the  expedition  set  out  on  the  return 
journey,  taking  generally  the  same  route. 
At  one  point,  however,  in  crossing  the  ridge 
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between  the  western  and  the  oeDtml  land  a  de- 
tour wm  made,  whicli,  if  it  had  baen  carried 
tor  enoogh,  would  have  brought  Livingstone 
to  tbe  verge,  if  not  into  the  very  midst  of  aU 
his  Istert  discoveries.  From  Cabango,  the 
tbe  most  northerly  point  of  this  detonr  in 
4e  retnm  journey,  a  month's  march  E.N.E. 
nonld  h8»e  hrougbt  him  to  the  cai>ital  of 
Maliamvo's  dominion,  or  as  Schweinfurth 
dibit,  'tbe  hftM  mvtfaical  empire  of  Mwata- 
TtoTo,'  This  appears  to  be  the  largest 
kingdom  in  Central  Africa,  not  escepting 
Ihit  of  the  Monbattoo.  Matiamvo  ia  des- 
cribed by  Livingstone  himself  as  paramount 
clief  of  all  Loanda  ;•  and  this,  according  to 
Sanlcj's  itfonnation,  extends  to  Lake  Tan- 
pnjika.  Thus,  had  the  former  been  able 
U>  reach  Matiamvo's  capiti^  from  tbe  west, 
Le  might  have  obtained  at  that  early  date 
ill  the  information  in  pursuit  of  vbieb  be 
lus  DOW  lost  his  life.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  He  coQsidered  himself,  for  the  time,  in 
the  services  of  the  Uakololo  tribe.  The 
diffinihies  of  procuring  food  by  the  way  had 
pved  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
And  though  he  had  drawn  £70  in  Loanda, 
10  much  bad  already  been  expended  in  re- 
paring  losses  and  making  provision  for  an 
imioediste  retam  to  Linyanti,  that  he  was 
OQwilling  to  expose  his  faithful  companions 
Id  the  perils  of  an  enlarged  exploradou.  He 
therefore  made  his  way  back  agun  to  the 
L(eba  River,  and  so  down  the  stream  to  the 
Uakololo  country  once  more. 

A  great  meeting  was  immediately  called. 
And  the  party  who  had  been  nearly  two 
years  away  from  home  had  great  wonders 
to  relate.  They  had  been  to  the  end  of  the 
mrld  ;  and  baa  come  back  safely.  '  We 
marched  along  with  our  father,'  they  said, 
'MieriDg  that  what  the  ancients  bod  always 
(old  Ds  was  true  ;  that  the  world  hoe  no  end ; 
but  all  at  once  the  world  s^d  to  us  "  I  am 
finished  ;  there  is  no  more  of  me.'  "  This 
■as  their  description  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
w.  'They  had  seen  the  wbite  man  charm- 
ing their  demons.'  This  was  their  impres- 
■iDD  of  s  ritualistic  service  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Liaoda.  So  charmed  were  they  with  the 
iaie  of  their  adventure  that  there  was  no 
hck  of  volunteers  for  a  journey  down  the 
Zambea  to  the  eastern  sea. 

In  November,  l85fi,  the  remaining  half 
(if  the  msrch  across  the  continent  was  com- 
meoced,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand 
ndea.  This  time  200  men  were  furnished 
for  the  expedition,  all  of  them  volunteers, 
or  prorided  at  the  expense  of  Sekeletu.  On 
Liringstone's  mention  of  hie  inability  to  pay 
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attendants,  the  chiefs  step-father  said, '  A 
man  wlehes,  of  course,  to  appear  among  his 
friends  after  a  long  absence  with  something 
of  his  own  to  show  ;  the  whole  of  the  ivory 
in  the  country  is  youra ;  so  you  must  take 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  Sekeletu  will  fur- 
nish men  to  carry  it.'  This  voluntary  aid 
of  the  natives,  given  from  a  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  his  motives,  aud  from  a  really 
pathetic  confidence  in  his  wish  and  hb  pow- 
er to  serve  them,  gives  a  higher  interest  in 
a  philanthropic  point  of  view  to  this  first  ex- 
ploration than  to  either  of  the  two  journeys 
which  the  great  traveller  afterwards  nnder- 
took.  Civihzation  can  do  little  for  barbarism 
unless  it  succeeds  in  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  natives  themselves  in  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life.  And  Livingstone's  brightest 
laurel  consists  in  the  success  with  which  he 
inspired  these  men  with  liis  own  enthusiasm 
for  their  improvement  TIte  journey 
down  to  the  east  coast  need  not  detain  us. 
Its  most  sensational  incident  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Victoria  Falls,  properly  Mosyoat-  _ 
unya  (sounding  smoke).  But  these  falls 
are  now  so  familiar,  from  sketches  and  des- 
criptions, that  nothing  need  he  sjud  of  their 
wonders  here.  Another  and  perhaps  more 
important  feature  of  this  eastern  travel  was 
the  confirmation  of  Sir  Rod  erick  Murchison's 
theory  of  Central  Africa,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  reroaiuing  boundary  of  the  central 
plateau,  in  a  moderately  elevated  ridge 
through  which  the  Zambeu  finds  its  way  at 
Zumbo.  A  section  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent giving  the  heights  observed  by  living- 
stone  at  various  points  makes  the  general 
constructioo  clear.  Thus  the  level  of  tbe 
central  platean  seems  to  be  for  tbe  most 
part  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ground  ^olls  up  east  and  west  to  about 
6,000  feet,  and  thence  rapidly  descends  to 
the  flat  and  malarious  coasU. 

Certain  tribes,  at  war  with  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  threatened  to  bring  the  expedition 
to  a  violent  end  ;  but  Livingstone's  usual 
frankness  and  firmness,  as  before,  overeame 
their  opposition,  and  turned  them  into 
friends.  ITius  he  arrived  safely  at  Quilimane, 
having  traversed  the  whole  continent  of 
Southern  Africa  without  having  to  fire  a 
single  shot  in  self-defence.  So  devoted  was 
the  confidence  of  his  native  attendants,  that 
several  of  them  wished  to  adventure  them- 
selves with  him  across  the  terrible  sea.  One 
only,  the  head  man,  Sekwebu  was  selected, 
and  he  unfortunately  came  to  a  tr^c  end. 
The  almost  anpematural  wonders  of  an 
Bngibb  man-of-war  were  too  much  for  him, 
and  turned  his  brain.  As  they  went  in  the  boat 
across  the  bar,  where  the  waves  were  unfortu- 
nately roUingto  a  terrific  he^ht,  and  threaten- 
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iiig  every  moment  to  swamp  them,  poor  8ek- 
webu  kept  asliing  Livingstone,' Ib  this  the  way 
you  go,  my  fatber,  is  tnis  tbe  way  you  go  f ' 
Shortly  afterwards,  lie  showed  symptoms  of 
insanity  ;  and  aa  Livingstone  was  averse  to 
having  him  confined  in  irons,  he  soon  after- 
wards threw  himself  into  the  aea.  What  a 
power  must  this  traveller  have  attained  over 
the  native  heart  and  mind,  when  the  novel- 
ties of  the  new  world  to  which  he  was  lead- 
ing them  might  destroy  their  sanity,  but 
could  not  shake  their  confideoce  in  him  ! 

The  remainder  of  Livingstone's  work  ir. 
Africa  was  a  continuance  of  the  same  great 
design  to  dry  up  the  Hources  of  the  slave 
traffic,  and  to  open  up  the  interior  of  Africa 
to  the  educational  influences  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  Zambesi  and  Shire  mis- 
sion, melancholy  as  many  of  ita  att«ndant 
circumstances  were,  did  at  any  rate  open  up 
the  course  of  the  latter  river,  together  vrith 
its  head-waters  Nyassa  and  Shirwa.  Be- 
sides, it  enabled  Livingstone  to  keep  faith 
with  his  Makololo  friends,  who  had  stead- 
fastly awaited  his  return  in  the  town  of 
Tcte,  Numbers  of  them  had  died  of  small- 
poK,  and  six  had  been  murdered  by  a  neigh- 
bouring chief.  But  hia  return  to  Linyanti 
with  the  remainder  served  to  deepen  the 
path  that  had  been  made;  and  notwith- 
Htanding  the  great  and  di-cad  sacrifices  by 
which  the  first  steps  of  humane  enterprise 
are  commonly  sanctified,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  sufferings  and  losses  which  we  have 
to  mourn  in  the  Zambezi  district  will  be  al- 
lowed to  close  against  civilization  the  lands 
KO  bravely  opened  up.  Livingstone  himself 
was  struck  by  a  terrible  blow  in  thfe  loss  of 
his  wife,  who  came  out  to  join  him,  and 
died  very  shortly  after  her  arrival.  He  was 
also  blamed,  though  surely  without  sufficient 
consideration,  because  for  the  first,  and  as 
we  believe  the  only  time,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  embroiled  with  the  natives,  and 
involved  Bishop  Mackenzie  in  hostilities. 
Yet  when  the  occasion  is  remembered,  the 
passage  of  a  slave  coffle,  consisting  of  mana- 
cled men,  women  with  habea  in  their  arms, 
and  miserable  chilUre:)  tottering  with  wretch- 
edness and  fatigue,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
sudden  indignation  which  sent  the  coward 
drivers  flying  into  the  bush  ?  Of  the  judi- 
cious critics  who  condemn,  the  worst  we 
wish  to  say  is  that,  had  they  been  present, 
they  also  would  have  found  the  common 
maxim  reversed,  and  valour  become  the  bet- 
ter part  of  prudence. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  Zam- 
besi valley  in  IB64,  Livingstone  was  encour- 
aged by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  the 
Geographical  Society  to  make  Zanzibar  the 
baae  of  new  operations,  the  object  of  which 


was  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  the  still 
shadowy  Tanganyika  Lake.  While  all  aro 
awaiting  the  nnsraling  of  those  papers  which 
will  be  like  a  voice  from  the  deaa,  it  would 
be  almost  an  impertinence  were  we  to  at- 
tempt any  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  la- 
ter labours  which  have  ended  in  the  explor- 
er's death.  In  April,  1686,  he  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  Rovuma  Eiver,  the  sources 
of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  He  was  attended  by  thirty  men, 
twelve  of  whom  were  sepoys,  and  the  re- 
mainder principally  Johanna  men  from  the 
Comoro  Islands.  Oilt  of  the  whole  thirty 
there  seem  to  have  been  only  two,  Susi  and 
Chumah,  who  proved  faithful,  and  those  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  To  the  last  of  these  it  is  that  we 
owe  the  melancholy  tidings  sent  us  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  country  along 
tiie  Rovuma  is  dense  forest,  and  almost  every 
step  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  axe.  Thti  ae- 
p^oys  proved  lazy,  discontented,  and  useless. 
They  were,  therefore,  speedily  sent  back. 
Near  the  Lake  Nyasea,  the  Johanna  men, 
alarmed  at  warlike  rumours  from  the  inte- 
rior, deserted  in  a  body,  and  carried  back 
that  lying  report  of  their  leader's  death,  tbc 
falsehood  of  which,  though  confidently  af- 
firmed by  Murchison,  was  not  satisfactorilv 
proved  for  a  considerable  time.  During  the 
two  years  and  a-half  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  Living- 
stone was  laboriously  perambulating  a  hith- 
erto unknown  region,  amazingly  rich  in  lakes 
and  streams,  and  more  variid  than  the  Zam- 
besi countiy  by  mountain  heights.  He  foand 
that  the  Chambezi  River,  which  at  first  he 
took  for  the  head  waters  of  ^mbeu,  emp- 
tied itself  into  Lake  Bangweolo  (lat  12  S. 
long.  38  K),  a  sheet  of  water  guarded  bv 
lofty  mountains  from  all  access  t«  the  south 
or  west.  He  discovered  that  the  drainage 
of  this  lake  was  northwards,  by  a  stream,  tbc 
Lnapala,  which  fell  into  another  lake  (Moero) 
about  lat  8  S.  He  then  found  the  Boathem 
end  of  Tanganyika,  and  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  TJnyimwezi,  he  arrived  in  I'jiji 
in  March,  1869.  In  June  of  that  ye^,  after 
despatching  the  letters  that  finally  reliev.ed 
our  apprehensions  for  bis  safety,  he  crossed 
Tanganyika,  and  entered  a  country  acafcelv 
known  except  by  vague  report  even  to  Uie 
Arabs.  Here  he  ascertained  that  Bangweolo 
and  Moero  were  but  the  first  of  a  long  chain 
of  lakes  connected  by  streams,  the  course  of 
which  was  always  towards  the  north.  Two 
of  these  he  appears  to  have  visited,  and  be 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  a  third  (ahont  lai. 
3  S.),  when  the  refusal  of  his  attendants  to 
go  any  further  compelled  him  to  retrace  bis 
steps  to  Ujiji.     Arriving  in  October,  1871, 
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with  the  confident  expectation  of  obt&ininfr 
the  supplies  of  wliica  he  iras  jfrievoiisly  in 
need,  ne  was  dismayed  to  fiud  that  the 
wretched  Arab  who  had  bia  goods  in  charge 
bad  given  bim  np  for  lost,  and  sold  evcry- 
lluDg.  When  we  remember  the  t«mble 
toils  of  this  weary  joamey,  during  a  part  of 
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feet,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  difiappoint- 
ment  of  bis  forced  return,  and  the  expecta' 
tiona  that  BUBtained  his  spirit  during  tlic 
march  of  700  miles  back  to  Ujiji,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  for  once  Livingstone  gave  way 
to  some  bitternens  of  feeling  at  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  perverse  mismanagement 
which  had  committed  his  supplies  to  untmst- 
wortby  hands.  But  it  is  only  just  to  his  old 
friend  and  oouipanion,  Dr.  fcirk,  to  remem- 
ber that  before  his  death.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
with  the  generosity  that  never  failed  him, 
expressed  himself  as  better  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  given. 

It  would  be  beside  onr  purpose  to  offer 
any  judgment  on  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Livingstone  relief  expedition  from  England. 
But  we  will  not  withhold  our  tribute  of 
gratefnl  remembrance  from  the  man  who  an- 
ticipated the  traveller's  own  countrymen,  and 
who,  despising  all  timid  counsels,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  wilderness,  and  evading  or 
forcing  his  way  through  tribes  inflamed  by 
war,  reached  Ujiji  at  the  very  moment  when 
Livingstone  was  desolate  and  despairing. 
Look  at  it  in  what  light  we  may,  no  carping 
criticbm  oDght  to  prevent  our  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  conception  and  the  execution 
of  the  New  Y(yrk  Herald  expedition  origin- 
ated in  a  generous  thought,  and  culminated 
in  a  splendid  achievement.  Relief  came  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  needed, 
and  if  foitunc  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that  fortune  fa- 
vours the  brave. 

For  any  satisfactory  or  indeed  intelligible 
information  concerning  the  brief  period  of 
activity  which  was  yet  in  reserve,  we  must 
wait  until  the  publication  of  the  papers, 
which  we  trust  are  safe.  Tlio  voyage  taken  in 
Stanley's  company  round  the  northern  shore 
of  Tanganyika  settled  in  the  negative  the 
qnestion  of  a  possible  outlet  there ;  and  aa 
nesh  water  lakes  must  have  an  outlet  some- 
where, Tanganyika  remains  still  a  puzzle  to 
geographers,  unless  indeed  the  solution  is 
contained  in  the  papers  so  anxiously  expect- 
ed. All  wo  can  gather  is  that  the  persistent- 
ly northward  flow  of  the  great  water  system 
he  had  observed  led  Livingstone  to  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  near  the  real  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  encouraged  in  him  the  hope  that 
by  tbe  discovery  of  the  fountains  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  he  might  add  one  more  illus- 


tration to  the  many  that  have  been  given  of 
the  careful  accuracy  with  which  thu  '  father 
of  history  '  selected  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  we  can- 
not telL  In  April  or  May  of  last  year  he 
seems  to  have  been  returning  from  a  circuit 
round  Lake  Bangweolo;  and  throngh  the  ef- 
fects of  a  long  march  over  swampy  ground, 
he  was  seized  with  the  dysentery,  which  put 
an  end  to  bis  earthly  labours. 

As  wc  review  this  long  career  of  heroic 
devotion  and  splendid  discovery,  wc  repeat 
that  the  nobility  of  tbe  cbaractor  arrests  our 
attention  even  more  than  the  greatness  of 
the  work.  We  believe  that  the  story  of 
that  life,  if  simply  recorded  by  a  loving 
band,  will  he  rich  in  moral  inspirations  more 
precious  to  humanity  than,  any  enlargement 
of  physical  knowledge.  Self-forgetful  de- 
votion to  a  great  mission  is  not  so  com- 
mon iTi  any  age  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
light  of  its  illustrious  examples.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentimental  benevolence  in  our 
timii ;  nor  is  this  to  be  altogether  despised. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  we  have  bright  con- 
spicuous instances  of  self-denying  enthusia-^m 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  But  the  loyalty  to  God  which 
is  simply  content  to  be  an  insignificant  link 
in  tbe  chain  of  Hie  eternal  purpose,  the  large- 
ness of  heart  which  feels  in  the  growing  des- 
tinies of  humanity  the  highest  indications  of 
that  purpose,  the  generosity  of  sympathy 
which  finds  in  the  outcast  or  the  barbarino 
the  nearest  brotherhood,  the  calm  judgment 
which  apportions  means  to  ends,  and  the 
quenchless  ardour  which  no  slow  delays  can 
damp — these  are  not  qualities  commonly 
found  in  union;  and  when  they  do. meet  in 
one  man,  as  they  did  in  David  Livingstone, 
they  make  the  true  hero.  His  career,  if 
read  aright,  should  teach  the  world  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  speciality  i>f  dogmas  and  cere- 
monies, but  a  great  sanctifying  influence, 
catholic  enough  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
fruitful  labour,  and  intense  enough  to  touch 
them  all  with  the  peculiar  energy  of  inspira- 
tion. The  charm  wielded  by  his  manly 
frankness,  his  reasonableness,  his  firmness  in' 
intercourse  with  barbarous  races,  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  the  nation,  which  so  ofti;u  has 
to  feel  ashamed  of  petty  victories  over  sav- 
i^e  tribes.  His  faith  in  humanity,  notwith- 
standing the  falsehoods  and  treasons  to 
which  ho  was  often  exposed,  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  lisping  misanthropy  by  which  ourgolden 
youth  signify  their  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance. And  while  his  discernment  of  Africa's 
real  needs  condemns  tbe  futile  dream  of  a 
civibzation  that  should  consist  mainly  in 
chapels  and  hymn-books,  the  triumph  of  his 
hardy  and  loving  soul  over  both  savage  man 
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and  untamed  nature  revives  afresh  our  ancient 
confidence   in  tbe    supremHcy    of  spiritual 

Eower.  Familiar  already  in  onr  mouths  as 
onsehold  words,  the  name  of  David  Living- 
stone, with  all  its  heroic  associations,  will, 
we  believe,  be  amongst  the  noblext  and  most 
inspiring  traditions  which  this  generatJOD 
contributes  to  tbe  future  of  the  world. 
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7ft«  Conititutimal  Hutory  of  England.  By 
W.  Stubbs.  Vol.  I.  Clarendon  Press,  Os- 
ford. 

Professor  Stubbs  crowns  his  twenty  years' 
labours  an  the  history  of  our  country  by  the 
most  ioiporUnt  treatise  on  English  constitu- 
tional history  that  has  appeared  since  Kemble'f 
'  Saxons  in  Jlngland,'  in  1649.  The  difference 
between  the  two  works  measures  the  advance 
historical  study  has  made  in  the  intervening 
quarter  ufa  centuiv.  Kemble  was  imaginative, 
Mr.  Stubbs  is  critical;  Kemble  abounded  with 
hypotheses,  Ur.  Stubbs  has  a  Newtonian  horror 
of  them ;  the  '  Saions  in  England '  had  conse- 
quently a  fascinating,  though  deceptive  sym- 
metry— the  'Constitutional  History  is,  in  its 
earlier  parts,  full  of  lacuna.  With  these  nega- 
tive virtues,  Hr.  Stubbs'  work  contains  all  Uie 
additional  facts  that  have  been  unearthed  by 
recent  explorers;  and  it  exhibits  the  old  facts 
and  the  new  alike  purged  by  criticism,  clarified 
by  an  application  of  the  comparative  method 
not  hitherto  possible,  and  thus  clothed  with  a 
meaning  they  never  bad  before.  This  iBrst 
volume  closes  with  the  epoch  made  by  the 
Great  Charter.  No  period  could  have  been  so 
.  fitly  chosen.  Ungna  Charta  marks  the  point 
in  the  history  of  the  State  that  the  Reformation 
does  in  that  of  the  Church — its  separation  from 
the  European  State-system,  just  as  the  latter 
was  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  system.  As  before  1632 
there  was  no  English  Church,  so  till  121fi  there 
was  no  English  nation.  John,  Mr.  Stubbs 
tells  us.  was  the  first  English  monarch  who 
styled  himself  Rex  Anglia,  and  no  longer  only 
Hex  Anglorum;  he  might  have  added  that  in 
the  year  of  Magna  Charta,  and  indeed  till  long 
after,  the  French  king  is  still  Fi-an&'rum  Rtx — 
there  was  yet  no  Fra,eh  nation.  But  though 
the  '  differentiation  '  of  the  European  secular 
unity  thus  reached  a  decisive  stage  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  dominant  pervading  feudal- 
ism (and  the  antecedents  of  that)  had  lai^ 
local  variations,  which  make  a  constitutional 
history  of  each  country  necessary  before  com- 
plete detachment  has  taken  place.  For  ck- 
ample,  Mr.  Stubbs  properly  points  out  that 
while  the  substitution  of  the  Frankish  foi^the 
Anglo-Saxon  tenure  of  land  was  a  result  oithe 
Norman  conquest,  the  organization  of  govern- 


ment on  feudal  principles  did  not  equally  fol- 
low, ir  France  is  taken  as  the  type  of  feudal- 
ism in  government,  the  government  of  England 
was  certainly  not  feudal.  Nothing  gives  bo 
clear  an  idea  of  this  as  actual  examination  of 
the  ordonnances.  Two  fiicls  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Philip  Augustus,  departing  in  1190 
for  the  Holy  Land,  lelt  a  testament,  which  con- 
tains minute  regulations  for  the  manageinent 
of  his  own  seignories,  but  not  a  word  about  hi^ 
kingdom.  We  also  learn  from  the  fact  that  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  were  lost  at  the  battle 
of  Bellefoge,  in  1194,  that  the  French  kings 
carried  the  titles  of  their  own  crown  with  them 
to  war.  The  inference  from  both  facts  is  that 
the  monarchy  was  still  only  a  feudal  lordship, 
and  the  '  kingdom '  an  aggregate  of  fiefs.  But 
more  tJian  a  century  before  England  had  been 
welded  into,  at  leas^  a  governmental  unity. 

Mr.  Stubbs  has  been  unusually  thorough  in 
his  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  origiaet  of 
our  history — at  any  rate  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious writers.  This  is  one  of  the  directions  in 
which  much  may  yet  be  done  to  eluddalo  the 
laws  of  historical  evolution ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Stubbs'  account  of  the  development  of  the 
kingly  powers  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  he  had  realized  the  fact,  which  he  partly 
sees,  that  the  king  is-originally  the  descendant 
and  deputy  of  the  tribal  god  ;  that  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  his  presidency  in 
council  he  is  the  agent,  armed  with  the  sanc- 
tions, of  that  god ;  and  that  the  consolidation 
of  royalty  runs  parallel  with  the  process  of 
sublimation  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
Mr.  Stubbs  is  also  very  impartial.  No  one 
would  have  expected  the  author  of  'Registrum 
Sacrum  Anglicanum'  to  cut  away  tlie  founda- 
tions of  the  High  Church  theory  of  the  pari.th. 
He  clearly  shows  (p.  S6)  that  the  assumption 
of  '  hereditary  High  Churchmen  ' — that  the 
parish  was  'ecclesiastical  in  its  origin  and  in- 
tention'— is  a  delusion.  The  primitive  town- 
ship has  two  alternative  forms—as  a  body  of 
alodial  owners,  or  as  a  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord 
— irhich  are  both  secular.  Impartiality  is  the 
virtue  of  which  we  are  most  exigent  in  a  con- 
stitutional historian ;  and  Mr.  Stubbs'  truly 
great  work  will  rank  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  with  '  Hallam,'  as  an  historical  classic 

Tha   Mannert   and     Cuibim$  of  the   AncUnt 
Jrith.     By  Euqkne  O'Cukbv.     With  an  In- 
troduction by  W.  K,  StLLivAN,    Three  Vols, 
Williams  and  Norgatc. 
The  late  Professor  O'Curry'.s  lectures  will 
prove  0  mine  of  wealth  to  the  antiquarian,  ttis 
historian,  and  all  who   arc   interested  in   any 
special  department  of  hlslAry,  but  especially  to 
the  sociologist.     The   manuscript  treasures  in 
which  Ireland  is   rich,  have   been  at  last  un- 
locked, and  a  flood  of  light    is  thrown    back 
on  the  wiiole  of  Irish  history;  on  Irish  laws, 
usages,  and  superstitions ;  and  on  political,  so- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical  organizations.   As  Ireland 
is  the  only  branch  of  the   Celtic  race  which 
never  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  was  thus  allowed  to  follow  its  own 
laws  of  development,  the  study  of  its  evolution 
will  probably  yield  unexpected  and  precious 
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results.  Many  of  these  are  noted,  and  their 
full  Bignificance  appreciated  bv  President  Sulli- 
van.  in  the  remarkable  wiirk  which  he  too 
modesllf  stjles  an  *  Introduction.'  Mr.  SuUivan 
Li  known  to  the  world  as  a  distinguished  chem- 
iat,  and  to  students  as  an  ardent  philologist, 
but  in  this  volume  he  appears  as  a  sociologist 
of  no  mean  powers  of  generalization.  Apply- 
ing the  comparative  method  to  Irish  history, 
his  researches  necessarily  range  over  a  £eld 
equally  great  in  extent  and  depth.  The  mate- 
rials for  cgmpariaon  are  drawn  from  nearly  all 
Che  primitive  European  peoples,  and  the  things 
compared  include  elhnoli^cal  kinship  and  lan- 
gitaee,  the  nature  of  the  tribal  union  and  the 
gradationB  of  rank,  the  oripin  of  towns,  politi- 
cal assemblies,  and  fairs,  loduatry,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  houses  and  the  connection  of  that 
with  tlie  fiimily  bond,  habits  and  customs,  food, 
dre^s  and  armour,  weapons  and  implements, 
and  finally  music.  The  whole  social  oipiniza- 
tion  is  thus  embraced,  and  every  part  of  it  is 
expounded  with  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  philosophic  insight. 
.\s  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  ancient  Irish 
history  Mr.  Sullivan  believes  hiinseir  to  have 
proved  that  the  general  organiwition  of  society 
in  Oaul  and  Bntain  before  the  Christian  era 
was  substantially  the  same  as  In  Germany. 
Philologiists  have  demonstrated  not  only  that 
the  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  languages  have  sprung 
from  the  same  stock,  but  tliat  nt  no  very  remote 
period  they  may  have  been  closely  identical. 
Ethnologists  have  lately  established  that  Celts 
and  Teutons  belong  alike  to  the  fair-hured  doli- 
chocephalic type.  Mr.  Sullivan  now  appears 
to  complete  the  proof  of  primitive  identity  by 
showing  that  the  sodal  structure  too  of  both 
was  fundamentally  the  same.  He  scatters  to 
the  winds  the  assertions  of  undoubting  Henri 
Martin,  to  the  efifect  that  community  of  pro- 
perty originally  distinguished  Gauls  from  Oer- 
■ung.  He  snows  that  feudalism  developed 
itself  on  Irish  as  on  French  soil,  and,  indeed, 
was  only  the  natural  sequence  of  the  clan- 

Kstem.  Towns  he  rightly  makes  to  take 
oir  rise,  as  well  in  Ireluid  as  on  the  Contin- 
ent, out  of  rude  forts  under  which  the  pagu» 
got  shelter,  and  explains  their  arrested  develop- 
nientm  Ireland  by  physical  circumstances,  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country.  Houses, 
alike  in  Ireland  and  Gaul,  were  indeed  aggre- 
gated in  small  groups,  but  there  was  no  com- 
monity  of  wives,'or  in  the  manner  of  living. 
In  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  the  custom 
of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  was  universally 
prevalent — a  custom  which  accounts  fur  many 
ofthe  primitive  marriage  usages;  but  as  towns 
gKW  up  stiparate  sleeping-places  for  the  sexes 
were  provided  in  the  houses  of  the  higher 
claaees  in  France  and  Germany,  and  a  similar 
change  Mr.  Sullivan  traces  in  the  households 
"f  the  ancient  Irish.  The  identity  extends 
even  to  food :  smoke-cured  hams  and  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  puddings  were  common  to  Roman 
Qaul  and  Ireland;  and  Qaulx,  Germans,  and 
Irish  all  mixed  honey  with  their  ale  and  other 
Orinks.  The  Irish  eeehal,  or  mantle,  was  the 
G^lo-Roman  eueullua;  tiie  Irish  barrfd,  or 
Mp,  is  etymologicftlly  akin  to  German,  French, 
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Spanish,  and  Ttalian  words;  the  primitive  shoe 
WHS  atnong  all  the  European  peoples  simply  cut 
out  of  the  green  hide,  and  fastened  on  while 
fresh  so  as  to  take  the  mould  of  the  font  as  it 
dried.  Primitive  armour  was  also  alike,  and  it 
is  significant  in  this  reference  of  the  slower  rate 
of  social  change  in  Ireland  that  wood  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  replaced  osier  to  the  same 
extent  in  Ireland  as  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
Fairs,  too,  were  universally  identical  in  origin, 
purpose,  laws,  and  uses.  They  originated  in 
funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  some 
distinguished  chief  or  warrior,  and  were  always 
held  near  his  tomb  or  (in  Christian  times)  in 
cemeteries.  There  peace  was  proclaimed,  new 
laws  promulgated  and  old  laws  rehearsed,  and 
thq  warlike  deeds  of  the  illustrious  dead  re- 
counted ;  dancing,  music;  recitation  of  poetry, 
feats  of  arms,  athletic  sports,  horse-racing,  and 
jugglery  were  part  of  its  essential  business ; 
and  it  was,  lastly,  a  great  market  for  all  kiods 
of  ware  and  produce.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  elaborate  study  on  the  history  of  music,  and 
here  we  may  particularly  direct  ottention  to  the 
revolution  in  music  initiated  by  Protestantism, 
in  which  the  transformation  of  polyphonous 
music  into  true  harmonic  music,  finally  effected 
under  the  influence  of  the  opera,  is  described 
with  great  knowledge  and  insight.  These  three 
volumes,  as  our  rapid  analysis  may  have  shown, 
possess  such  merits  as  are  not  to  be  observed 
In  any  recent  historical  work,  and  we  only 
fulfil  a  plain  duty  in  recommending  them  em- 
phatically to  our  readers. 

Simry  of  Two  Qutent  :  1,  Catharine  of 
Arragon;  2.  Ann  Bolei/n.  By  William 
Ubfwobth  Dixon.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Mr.  Dixon's  conception  ot  his  monc^raph  i« 
a  very  good  one.  About  Catharine  and  Ann 
Boleyn  most  of  the  interest  of  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Reformation  gather ;  and  the 
history  has  not  before  been  told  at  such  great 
length  and  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  The  true  causes  and  meanings 
of  national  events  are  often  more  exactly 
brought  out  by  a  historian  who  places  himself 
at  secondary  centres  than  by  one  who  tries  to 
find  a  centre  for  the  entire  movement ;  that  is, 
ostensible  causes  are  not  always  real  ones,  and 
public  events  have  often  very  private  and  even 
Ignoble  inspirations.  That  Henry  VIIT.  was 
largely  influenced  in  his  policy  towards  Rome^ 
b^  bis  domestic  history  and  his  amorous  pas- 
sions, and  especially  by  the  tortuous  deuing 
of  Clement  with  the  question  of  his  divorce, 
has  generally  been  admitted.  Romanists  have 
persistently  affirmed  that  this  was  the  ignoble 
cause  of  the  entire  English  Reformation.  This, 
if  not  the  assertion  of  ignorance,  is  clearly 
that  of  blind  polemical  passion.  Mr.  Dixon 
makes  it  clear,  as  most  historiaas  have  done 
before  him,  that  this  was  only  one  element, 
entering  into  larger  principles  and  necessities 
of  State  polity.  The  primary  political  cause 
of  Henry's  defection  was  the  base  treachoy 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  the  unprincipled 
and  tricky  policy  of  the  Popes  Clement  V.  and 
Paul  IIL    Scarcely  anything  in  history  is  more  ' 
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TJllainous  than  tbe  treatment  wbich  &  high- 
minded  joung  monarch  like  Henry  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  Fer- 
dinand,'who  waa  intriguing  for  a  secret  and 
separate  treaty  with  France,  at  the  very  time 
he  w      ■     ■"      '  ■      "    "  '  ' '"  " 


s  length  at  which  in  his  former 
volumes,  Mr.  Dixon  treated  Spanish  politics 
can  be  justified  at  all  to  historical  art,  it  is 
that  it  reTeala  so  fuHy  the  treachery  which  by 
exasperating  Henry  against  Ferdinand  natu- 
rally lessened  his  affection  for  Catharine,  who 
was  the  faithful  instrument  of  her  father's 
policy.  No  doubt  personal  passions  soon  inter- 
mingled with  political  resentment,  and  the 
motives  and  feelings  that  impelled  Henry 
became  very  complex. 

The  way  in  which  Hr.  Dixon  has  told  hi? 
story  is  another  matter.  He  has  been  corn- 
men  dably  diligent  in  the  investigation  of  autho- 
rities, and  has  made  use  of  much  hitherto 
unused  material.  His  narrative  too  in  these 
latter  volumes  has  been  collected  betwucn  its 
proper  banks  from  the  wide  marshy  surface 
over  which  it  spreads  and  flows,  with  tolerable 
steadiness,  although  still  with  a  copiousness 
that  would  make   the  science  of  history  im- 

Kssible  even  to  a  Uethuselah.  The  vices  of 
\  Dixon's  style  too  are  considerably  lessened. 
Its  incongruities  and  tumidness  are  reduced, 
although  Uiesc  qualities  are  so  inherent  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  literary  habit  that  they  escape  severe 
criticism  only  by  comparison.  What,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  grave  history  are  we  U>  think  of 
such  rbodomontade  as  this.  Speaking  of 
Francis  I.  Mr,  DixoD  says,  '  A  dream  of  stone 
ivas  floating  in  his  head,  soon  afterwards  to  be 
imtiUen  into  fact  at  Chenonceux.  A  dauphin 
having  come  to  pacify  his  heart,  he  could 
afford  to  hunt  and  build,  to  j«*t  and  rhyme.' 
Mr.  Dixon  avoids  dulness  by  such  devices.  He 
projects  his  readers  onwards  as  the  Arabs  help 
upwards  unfortunate  climbers  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  borrowing  a  leaf  from  his  own  book, 
we  might  say  he  propels  them  from  a  cata- 
pult, but  he  entirely  sacrifices  his  credit  for 
that  cautious,  measured  exactness  wbich  is 
the  prime  quality  of  a  trustworthy  historian  ; 
and  his  individual  portrailuro  and  composition 

Kictures  are  like  his  style;  proportion  and 
»rmony  are  everywhere  violated,  colours  are 
laid  on  too  thickly,  contrasts  are  so  violent  as 
to  destroy  moral  probabilitv.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  accept  his  portraits,  either  of  Henry 
or  of  Ann  Boleyn.  The  moral  nobleness  of 
Henri's  youth,  and  Uie  physical  attractiveness 
and  mtellcctual  power  of  Ann  are  alike  ex- 
aggerated. Hr.  Dixon  is  incapable  of  delicate 
shading :  if  a  warm  flesh  colour  is  required  he 
puts  on  thick  rouge ;  if  a  sombre  soade,  he 
dips  his  pencil  in  Indian  ink,  and  produces  the 
rawcontrasta  ofan  ill-tonedphotograph.  There 
is  no  naturalness  in  eiiher  his  combination  of 
qualities  or  his  moral  developments.  His 
chapters  are  stage  scenes,  often  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  put  intaa  small  spaoe^  but 
rounded  off  into  a  kind  of  melodramatic  com- 
pleteness, often  abruptness,  which  makes  his 
narrative  a  series  of  panoramic  views  rather 
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than  a  philosophic  development  of  historic 
cause  and  efi'ect.  Strong  contrasts  there  are 
in  nature,  both  in  individual  characters  and  in 
successive  phases  of  history.  Mr.  Dixon's 
defect  as  a  historian  is  not  in  presenting  these, 
but  in  his  inabiUty  to  refrain  from  so  exaggv- 
rattng  them,  as  that  continuousness  and  deve- 
lopment are  lost  We  feel,  not  that  we  are 
looking  at  men  and  women  as  they  actand  feel 
in  actual  life,  but  as  the  drama  represents 
them,  in  which  a  certain  intensity  is  necessary 
for  stage  effect  Much,  Uto,  that  Hr.  Dixon 
tells  us  is  necessarily  his  own  conception  of 
the  feelings  and  motives  of  different  person- 
ages, and  he  doee  not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
delicacy  and  truth  of  his  conceptions.  We 
might  justify  these  criticisms  by  the  tost  of 
any  one  of  Mr.  Dixon's  principal  characters — 
Ferdinand  or  Henry,  Charles  V.  or  Francis  I., 
Caliiarine  or  Ann  Boleyn,  Wolseyor  Cranmer; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  their 
assertion.  These  qualities,  however,  give  great 
vivacity  to  the  hook.  Its  details  sometimes 
run  into  tediousness,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  as 
interesting  as  a  panorama,  often  as  a  romance ; 
and  Mr.  Dixon  [Nearly  deserves  credit  for  labo- 
rious research  and  painstaking.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  his  undoubtedly 
great  literary  ability  would  have  been  more 
successrutly  exercised  in  the  domain  of  fiction 
than  in  that  of  history. 

Hietory  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scot*. 
Translated  from  the  original  and  unpublished 
MS.  of  Professor  Petit  Jly  Charles  Db 
Flandre,  F.S.A,,  Professor  of  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Edinburgh.  Two 
Vols.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
The  character  of  Mary  Stuart  Beems  just 
now  to  he  more  fiercely  debated  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The 
elaborate  indictments  of  M.  Mig^et,  Herr  von 
Raumer,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr,  Hill  Burton, 
have  been  met  by  the  passionate  defences  of 
Miss  Strickland,  Mr.  Hosack,  and  Professor 
Petit  The  question  seems  to  ripen  periodi- 
cally for  a  formal  critical  judgment,  and  is 
clearly  approaching  another  issue,  to  which 
great  contributions  have  been  made  in  the  dili- 
gent investigation  of  documentary  evidence, 
contained  in  national  archives  now  made  acces- 
sible in  both  France  and  England.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  any  adjudication  nere,  although  Hr. 
Hosack  and  Professor  Petit  will  probably 
deem  us  very  obtuse  and  prejudiced  if  we  say 
that  we  remain  unconvinced,  notwithstanding 
their  elaborate  pleadings.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  the  humbler  function 
of  indicating  the  character  of  Professor  Pelit's 
elaborate  polemic,  which  Alls  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  His  translator  thinks  that  the  work 
will  '  bolp  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  much-abused  Hary  Stuart.'  The 
author  has  evidently  laboured  most  patientiy 
and  conscientiously  at  his  task.  '  For  more 
than  ten  years,'  he  tells  us  be  has  '  sought  for 
and  read  erery  page  on  the  subject  which 
chance  put  in  his  way.'  He  has,  we  think, 
done  more  than  this,  he  has  not  depended  upon 
readily  the  thii^s  that  ekance  put  in  his  way, 
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he  baa  '  ranRttcked  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Edinbui^h,' bas  had  'many  unpub- 
lished letters  and  tnaDuscnpts  copied.'  and  in 
'  sure  that  he  has  forgotteo  no  weighty  docu- 
ments.' The  Empress  Eugenie  has  encouraged 
him,  and  Mr.  David  Laing  has  helped  him.  He 
eDt«red  upon  his  task  a. believer  in  Mary's 
guilt.  Wnen  he  was  convinced  by  bis  re- 
searches of  her  innocence  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  history  has  accused  her,  he  burnt  his 
manuscripts  and  began  afresh.  Every  state- 
mentis  justified  by  exact  and  ample  references. 
And  yet  this  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  a 
right  judgment  In  the  first  place  we  have 
not  discovered  as  the  result  of  all  this  research 
a  single  presentation  of  fresh  materials  for  a 
judgment.  The  defence  consists  solely  of  the 
interpretations  put  upon  materials  already 
familiar.  Nest,  the  religious  animus  is  as 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  Miss  Strick- 
latid.  A  strong  Roman  Catholic,  M.  Petit  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  man  flghting  for  a 
4aitfa.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  members  of 
that  church  have  committed  the  enormous 
blunder  of  identifying  their  cause  with  worth- 
less champions  of  it  As  by  Mi.ss  Strickland, 
Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Uary  is  accentuated 
and  exaggerated  inta  harshness,  while  an  omi- 
nous silence  is  maintained  respecting  Mary's 
treachery  to  Elizabeth.  Had  Professor  Petit 
consulted  the  papers  of  tlie  Record  Office  he 
would  have  found  abundant  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  her  guilt  Rizzio's  character  as  a 
foreign  spy,  and  as  the  a|;ent  of  her  intrigues 
is  no  longer  open  to  question.  At.the  same 
lime  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  assas- 
sinateil  by  Damlcy  at  the  instigation  of  Mur- 
rav  and  Morton,  with  the  connivance  of  Eliza- 
be'tb  and  Cecil. 

The  best  part  of  Professor  Petit's  defence 
ia  his  dissertation  upon  Mary's  relations  with 
Bamley  and  Bothwell.  He  discusses  again 
the  vexed  question  of  the  casket  letters,  and 
maintains  them  to  be  forgeries ;  and  upon 
Ihelr  au  then  city  the  verdict  must  mainly 
depend.  Professor  Petit  has  written  too  evi- 
dently as  a  warm  partisan.  His  book  is  an 
elaborate  and  clever,  but  somewhat  passionate 
pleading  for  the  defence ;  in  this  it  contrasts 
very  urif.ivourably  with  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  Jfr.  Hill  Burton,  of  whose  weighty 
judgment  strange  to  say  he  seems  to  be  igno- 
rant. Who  will  finally  and  conclusively  sum 
npthe  comphcato  pleadings  of  this  great  issue? 
Surely  the  evidence  is  now  complete. 

Dtrry  and  EnniiiiUen  in  titeyear  1689  ;   the 
Story  o/iome  Fiitnoiig  Batllejld'lt  in  Ultler. 
By  'Tdohab  WiinBROvr,  Professor  of  Church 
History    in    Magce    Collie,    Londondeiry. 
William  Mullan,  Belfast. 
Professor  Witherow  has  found  access  to 
important  sources  of  information,  which  ren- 
ders his  account  of  all  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  famous  siege  of  Derry  valuable  and  in- 
structiTe.     He  throws  light  upon  the  condition 
of  the  hesieping  army,   which  accounts,   to 
some  extent,  for  the  extraordinary  fe<.-blencss 
of   its  attack.     He  does  full  justico  to .  the 
nobler  Ride  of  human  nature  evinced  by  tlio 
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Irish  Catholic  army,  and  demolishes  the  cruel 
hoax  hy  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
first  induced  to  close  the  gates  of  Derrr  to 
King  James's  army.  He  exhibits  the  treachery 
of  Lundy  and  the  address  and  courage  of  Mur- 
ray in  vivid  colours,  and  tells  the  wondrous 
story  with  great  ebboralion,  and  careful  avoid- 
ance of  superlative.  The  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  book  seems  to  us  his  vindication, 
in  no  narrow  spirit,  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
siege  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  his  triumphant 
exposure  of  the  bigotry  and  vanity  of  Gover- 
nor Walker,  who  had  the  incredible  littleness 
to  take  to  himself  and  his  party  the  entire 
glory  of  the  protracted  stru^le.  He  takes 
great  pains  to  set  forth  the  liberal  mind  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  the  perverse  method 
in  which  his  wishes  were  thwarted  in  his  life- 
time, and  have  been  travestied  since  alike  by 
Orange  demonstrations  and  by  class  legisla- 
tion. In  summing  up  the  moral  results  of  the 
whole  inquiry  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  some  exposition  of  the  true  feeling 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
on  the  question  of  the  hour.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  maps,  and  may 
he  read  with  advantage  by  all  who  wish  to 
understand  the  facts  and  the  significance  of 
the  final  strugi;le  with  the  Stuart  dynasty. 


The  story  of  this  volume  tends  to  throw  a 
pathetic  colouring  on  a  good  deal  in  the  former 
ones.  We  now  disco.ver  that  Dickens'  marvel- 
lous activity,  bis  ceaseless  devotion  to  certain 
interests,  flowed  from  a  lack  of  repose,  a  rest- 
lessness of  character.  It  is  rather  sad  to  see 
it,  more  «id  to  say  it  There  is  so  much  in 
him  to  love,  so  much  that  engages  our  sympa- 
thies and  constrains  our  admiration,  lie  is 
easily  touched  to  fine  issue.i,  and  his  im- 
pulses generally  seek  healthy  practical  chan- 
nels, but  they  tend  very  soon  to  work  back 
upon  themselves,  nnd  there  is  trace  of  a  certain 
self- sympathy,  if  we  may  so  name  it,  which  is 
alien  to  continuous  self-denial,  or  indeed  to  un- 
ostentatious effort  of  any  kind.  It  is  almost 
tragical  to  observe  how  this  man,  who  had  en- 
joyed a  popularity  such  as  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  Englishman  for  gene- 
rations, becomes  the  mere  slave  of  his  popula- 
rity, and  is  incessantly,  so  to  say,  on  the  qui 
vive — nervously  watching  lest  there  appear  any 
symptoms  of  its  decline.  Mr.  Forst«r  no  doubt 
acted  on  a  principle  he  had  laid  down  for  him- 
self fmm  the  moment  that  he  Jindertook  to 
write  this  tifeof  Dickens — to  represent  his  sub- 
ject mainly  as  revealed  through  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  himself  ;  but  this  course  has  been 
so  far  unfortunate  in  that  the  very  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  two  lead  perhaps  to  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  this  element  in  Dickens'  cha- 
racter. No  doubt  he  regarded  Mr.  Forstcr  as  a 
'  sympathizing  friend,'  into  whose  ear  he  could 
pour  his  more  intimate  feelings  freely ;  and  wo 
know  that  the  habit  of  confessing  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  especially  with  natures  of  a. 
sensitive  self-absorbed  typo.  At  .ill  events, 
wc  should  fain  hope  that  a  selection  from  a 
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wider  circle  of  correspondence  might  have  mo- 
dified this  impression  ;  for  it  eeems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Forster  has  far  too  fully  justifled  hia  state- 
ment that  Dickens  had  no  '  city  of  the  mind ' 
into  which  ha  could  retire,  for  leading  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  a  higher  conception  of  his 
hero's  character  than  may  have  been  entertain- 

Be  this  aB  it  maj,  however,  this  Tolume,  as 
well  as  the  former  ones,  afTords  many  proofs  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Dickens'  mind,  which, 
unlike  that  of  Goethe  and  most  other  great  ar- 
tiata,  did  not  need  to  have  actually  OTerlived 
the  impressions  which  it  sought  to  enshrine  in 
art.  In  one  word,  and  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  Dickens  as  an  artist '  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  ; '  and  hence  perhaps  his  exacting  impa- 
tience that  grew  from  day  to  day,  and,  feeding 
on  little  drawbacks  and  disparities,  led  him  at 
last  to  certain  domestic  scandals,  on  which  Mr. 
Porster  has  done  well  to  touch  as  lightly  as 
possible.  '  The  twofold  life  of  the  artist  *  was 
in  his  case  intensified  by  a  microscopic  C|iriosi- 
ty  that  demanded  such  closeness  of  scrutiny  as 
was  often  unattainable;  and  bis  effort  after  it 
induced  fretful  restlessness.  At  a  time  of  life 
when  most  great  artists  feci  themselves  more 
and  more  ripening  into  fulness  of  aim,  and  able 
to  draw  on  their  accumulated  stock  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  mellowed  as  if  in  the 
calm  glow  of  sunset,  Dickens  had  to  find  a 
small  expedient  in  incessant  note-taking,  and 
became  querulous  over  the  waning  elasticity  of 
sensuous  impression  and  power  of  direct  ap- 
propriation of  materials.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, he  lived  his  art  as  he  created  it,  and  true 
repose  is  most  often  lacking  to  it.  Hence,  in  a 
deeper  view,  it-too  aptly  symbolizes  his  charac- 
ter. Notice,  how  when  absent  from  contact  in 
some  form  or  other  with  the  actual  sources  of 
bis  su^estion  for  the  traits  he  sought  to  build 
up  into  types,  he  very  soon  exhausts  himself. 
He  confesses  that  when  removed  from  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  London  streets—from  the 
bustle  and  the  roar  and  the  endless  oddity  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar,  he  soon  felt  himself 
wearied  out  and  unproductive.  This  he  con- 
fessed was  the  source  of  his  misery  in  that  ear- 
lier visit  to  Switzerland,  and  we  meet  with 
many  traces  of  the  same  feeling  here.  And  as 
he  needed  this  sort  of  incitement,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  he  could  not  detach  himself 
sufficiently  from  anything  that  appealed  to  the 
humorous  side  of  bis  character,  so  as  to  vietv 
it  with  any  approach  to  ordinary  faithfulness. 
Everything  was  resolved  in  hia  humour,  as 
Cleopatra's  pearl  in  the  wine.  It  has  been 
Bajd,  indeed,  that  humour  is  the  great  dissolv- 
ent, by  means  of  which  things  are  seen  in  rela- 
tions \rhich  set  at  nought  both  the  strictly  in- 
tellectual and  the  strictly  moral  judgment,  and 
therein  lies  its  restorative  power — the  healthy 
relief  it  gives.  But  in  Charles  Dickens,  ^t  all 
events  in  hia  later  days,  we  see  it  reaching  the 
extreme  when  it  does  not  so  much  kindlily  re- 
duce or  dissolve,  as  persistently  pulverize  and 
work  into  odd  shapes  and  features.  Tbe  epi- 
sode of  Skimpole  is  illustrative,  so  far.  Charles 
Dickens  was  on  quite  good  terms  with  Ldgh 
Hunt  during  the  whde  time  he  was  engaged  in 


constructing  that  character,  was  quite  aware 
that  be  meant  it  to  stand  for  Leigh  Hunt;  and 
tried  to  modify  and  change  it  in  detdls,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  immediately  recognisable.  But 
the  great  point,  morally  speakii^  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  it  might  b« 
recognised,  but  with  the  persistent,  purposed 
representation  (and  that  of  the  most  unpleasant 
kind)  of  a  man  with  whom  he  still  st<md  on  a 
footing  of  friendship.  The  extreme  cleverness 
with  which  such  a  thing  is  done  only  makes  it 
the  more  indefensible ;  and  Mr.  Porster  is 
surely  right  in  saying,  that  in  this  matter  Dic- 
kens grievDusly  erred.  Another  writer,  inclin- 
ed to  be  os'observant  and  watchful  as  Charles 
Dickens,  had  the  privilege  of  such  intlniacy 
with  Hunt,  as  to  justify  him  in  sketching  a 
portrait;  and  in  Hawthorne's 'Our Old  Home' 
Leigh  Hunt  stands  forth  with  a  charm  as  of  M 
world  grace.  Certainly  there  nas  another  and 
higher  side  to  Hunt's  character  than  Dickens 
caught,  else  he  could  never  have  done  what  he 
did.  'To  catch  the  lower  traits  and  exaggerate 
them  was  comparatively  easy ;  to  lay  hold  of 
the  finer  ones  and  faithfully  combine  tbem  with 
those  others  in  severe  <&amatic  restoration, 
was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required  per- 
haps a  more  broadly  dramatic  and  disinterast- 
ed  order  of  genius  than  Dickens  was  ^fted 
with.  And  something  of  the  same  criticism 
might  hold  with  regard  to  hia  father  as  Micaw- 
ber,  though,  of  course,  nobodv  has  the  same 
interest  in  reetifyin^  any  Hucn  judgment  re- 
garding one  whom  the  public  has  really  no 
other  means  of  knowing  than  by  his  son's  re- 
port of  him.  Then,  take  that  picture  of  Mr 
Binney  at  Hone's  funeral,  which  Mr,  Dickens 
contrived  to  render  so  ridiculous.  It  sprang 
from  the  same  defect  of  his  nature  ;  and  we 
are  more  than  surprised,  after  the  testimony  of 
so  many  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Forst«r  has  not 
referred  to  the  matter  with  more  grace  than  he 
does  in  the  end  of  this  volume. 

There  is  much  that  is  touching  and  sad,  as 
we  have  said,  in  this  story.  The  man  who  had 
set  all  England  laughing,  and  become  a  hroo- 
rite  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken 
or  read,  is  haunted  by  a  demon  of  unrest  that 
drives  him  whither  it  will.  '  If  T  couldn't  walk 
fast  and  for,'  be  says  in  one  place,  '  I  should 
just  explode  and  pensh.  Rettltttnem,  you  will 
say:  whitever  it  is,  it  is  always  driving  me, 
and  I  cannot  help  iL'  Andagnin:  'Itismuch 
better  to  go  on  and  fret  than  stop  and  fret  As 
for  repose,  for  some  men  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  life.  .  .  .  The  old  days,  the  old 
days  I  shall  I  ever,  I  wonder,  get  the  frame  of 
mind  back  as  it  used  to  be  then  F  Something 
of  it,  perhaps,  but  never  quite  as  it  used  to  be 
I  find  that  the  skeleton  in  my  domestic  closet 
is  becoming  a  pretty  big  one.'  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  points  in  Dickens'  life,  how- 
ever, is  his  tender  aSectinn  for  bis  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  parental 
advice  we  have  met  with,  we  find  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons  when  going 
out  into  the  world. 

Let  it  be  said  in  justice  to  Dickens  that,  not- 
withstanding his  admiration  of  Fielding  and 
Sterne  and  Uie  rest,  and  the  demand  wbidi  hu- 
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tnour  undoubtedlj  makes  to  be  free  of  the 
allowed  aspects  of  life  and  BOciety,  he  was 
\nys  pure  and  domestic  in  tone.  Ho  has  n 
of  the  double  meaningfs  in  which  the  loaes  of 
French  noretists  delight,  he  coDslantlj  har- 
bours DO  unclean  suggestion,  has  no  delight  in 
dealing  iDorbidlj'  with  mixed  motives.  He 
loves  oddity,  but  fairness  compels  the  acknow- 
ledgment ihtt  he  most  often  uses  it  to  bring 
out  some  rare,  fair,  beautiful  trait  in  some 
other  character.  If  he  has  Micawbers,  Quilps, 
and  Carkers,  he  has  also  Ruths,  Pe^otys,  and 
David  Copperfields.  If  bis  imagination  was 
narrow,  it  was  fertile,  and  it  has  added  some 
few  types  to  English  literature  that  will  live 
alongside  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  great 
dramatists  and  story-tellers  of  former  times. 
Only,  in  some  respects  his  art  at  its  highest 
was  greater  than  his  character,  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter.  in  spite  of  rare  grace  of  stylo,  a  real  de- 
votion to  his  subject,  and  an  honest  desire  to 
set  it  forth  in  the  fairest  lights,  has  somehow 
Dot  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  this  impres- 
sion, but  has,  in  our  idea,  done  much  lo  con- 
firm it 


The  Biitory  of  hrael.  By  Hbinrich  Ewald. 
Traoslated  from  the  German  by  J.  Estlin 
Cabpbmtkb,  M.A.  Vol.  V.  The  History  of 
Ezra  and  of  the  Hagiocracy  in  Tsrael,  to  the 
Time  of  Christ  Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co. 
The  present  Tolume  completes  the  great  work 
of  En-iud,  down  to  the  Christian  era.  In  read- 
ing it  we  are  impressed  more  than  ever  wiUi 
the  keen  historical  and  spiritual  instinct  of  tbo 
author.  This,  indeed,  is  both  his  transcendeni 
excellency,  and  the  source  of  his  chief  defects ; 
historical  fact  is  unduly  subdued  to  idealisu. 
Historical  instinct  id  the  supreme  qualiflcation 
of  a  historian,  but  even  it  cannot  dispense 
with  facts.  Itfl  function  is  to  interpret  facts, 
not  to  determine  them.  In  the  period  of  his- 
tory which  here  passes  under  Ewald's  review, 
his  arbitrariness  in  dealing  with  facts  ofTenda 
less  than  in  the  canonical  period,  but  his  ten- 
dency is  so  strong  that  we  read  with  suspicion. 
Of  course  he  dogmatically  pronounces  against 
the  unity  of  Isaiah,  and  designates  the  author 
of  the  later  chapters '  the  great  unnamed,' '  who 
lived  somewhere  in  Egypt'  At  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  affect  the  uni^  of  either  Isaiah,  or 
my  other  writer,  that  he  made  use  of,  or  even 
adopted  and  incorporated  historical  or  other  do- 
cuments.  The  analysis  of  the  slate  of  feeling  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  reli^nous  regeneration 
wrought  in  the  captivity,  is  in  every  way  most 
masterly,  and  rises  to  the  level  of  the  greatest 
philosophical  historians.  And  the  spiritual  re- 
cognitions are  often  true  and  full.  For  eiam- 
{le — '  At  every  great  crisis  of  the  history  of 
srael  it  was  prophecy,  as  the  original  and  fun- 
daiuental  power  of  the  community,  which  had 
brought  on  the  decisive  movement,  and  whe- 
ther quite  alone,  or  in  alliance  with  some  oUier 
dominant  power,  had  given  beforehand  the  new 
direction  to  affairs.'  Again — 'We  ought  not 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  henceforth, 
andfromthemidst  of  the  people,  prayer  became 
a  power  whose  wonderful  influence  rose  higher 
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and  higher;  down  to  the  days  of  Christianity, 
and  even  of  Islam,' 

Ewald  calls  the  semi -republican,  semi-theo- 
cratic government  of  Israel  after  the  captiTity, 
the  Hagiocracy;  and  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner discusses  and  char.-icterisos  its  three  grent 
epoch s^Persian.  Grecian,  and  Roman,  and 
shows  how  each  helped  to  prepare  for  Christ 

Notwithstanding  Ewald's  dogmatism  and  ar- 
bitrariness, and  the  scornful  way  in  which  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  things  which  are  sacred, 
his  history  is  not  only  indispensable  to  every 
Biblical  student  who  knows  how  to  use  it — it 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  contribution  ever  made 
to  the  faistoricalliterature  of  the  Bible. 

Drammond  of  Hawthcmden  :     The  Story  of 
hU  Hf»  and  Writings.      By  David  Masson, 
M.A,,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in   the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Macmillan  and  Co. 
Professor  Hasson,  in  Uiis  carefully  executed 
memoir  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  has 
done  something  to  restore  a  stormy  chapter  of 
Scottish  history.    For  Drummond,  though  his 
name  most  readily  su^ests  assodations  with — 
'  The  Bweel  delights  a  quiet  life  affords, 
Far  from  the  maddening:  worldllnj^'s  hoarse  dls- 

yet  in  his  later  years  got  involved  in  the  poli- 
tical strifes  of  the  Covenant  wars,  and  held 
from  first  to  last  a  divided  and  rather  tragical 
attitude.  And  the  contrast  between  his  early 
years — when  some  love  of  excitement  and  ad- 
venture was  expected  in  one  bom  to  wealth 
and  estate,  as  be  was — and  the  heat  and  tur- 
moil of  his  later  years,  when,  instead  of  seek- 
ing repose,  he  became  pamphleteer,  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  censure  of  the  government  to 
which  he  was  a  subject,  carries  with  it  some- 
thing extremely  touching.  We  see  him — still 
the  young  man — courting  the  muses  in  his 
quiet  country  seat,  corresponding  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  Drayton,  and  enter- 
taining Ben  JonBon ;  devoted  to  his  learning, 
writing  quaint  and  garrulous  letters  to  his  cor- 
resfwndents,  and  finding  relief  in  mechanical 
and  mathematical  studios  in  the  track  of  Na- 
pier of  Merchiston  ;  sharing  not  at  all  the  de- 
sire, so  common  then,  for  journeys  in  foreign 
parte.  Clearly  the  death  of  his  first  lovedeep- 
ly  influenced  him,  for  wo  find  bira  a  good  many 
years  after  marrying  a  grand -daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Logan  of  Restabrig,  because  of  the 
great  resemblance  to  his  dead  mistress  which 
he  fancied  he  saw  in  her.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  this  union  was  anything  else 
than  a  happy  one.  But  with  tus  children 
round  his  knees,  the  muses  seem  to  have  been 
chary  of  their  visits,  and  gradually  deserted 
him  ;  whereupon,  when  the  troubles  came  on 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  that  '  big-headod, 
thick  -  touened,  shambling,  shrewd,  jocose, 
scholarly,  naif  brutal,  not  unlikoable,  but  alto- 
gether grotesque  and  disreputable,'  sovereign 
— James  the  Sixth — he  became  a  notable  in- 
fluence in  his  way.  Under  Charles,  Scottish 
statesmanship  fell' low  indeed,  and  Professor 
Masson  is  right  in  saying  that  Charles's  PriTy  - 
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Ccmncil  was  compoRed  of  a,  '  strange,  quarrel- 
ling, unscrupulous  set  of  men.'  Dmnimond, 
it  would  appear,  tried  to  moderate;  but  mode- 
ration is  often  the  most  difficult  part  to  pUj  in 
snch  times  as  these.  He  tried  to  appease  the 
king  nnd  court  in  face  of  public  criticism  ;  but 
he  took  tc.o  high  ground  for  Charles,  when  he 
wrote  such  peroraiions  as  this  gives  hint  of: — 
'  There  is  no  prince  living  or  dead,  but  subjects 
have  and  do  spealt  of  them  after  their  fancies. 
...  A  prince  should  bo  such  toward  his  sub- 
jcctt  UK  he  would  have  God  Eternal  towards 
him,  who,  full  of  mercy,  apareth  peopled 
cities  and  dasheth  his  thunders  among  the  vast 
and  wild  mountains.'  In  truth,  Drummond 
was  a  bad  party  man,  and  had  circumstances, 
more  than  policy,  to  thank  for  not  having  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  both  sides.  Professor 
Ma KKon  himself  tells  us  that — 'His  position 
was  that  of  a  man  whose  prayers  in  secret  were 
for  the  success  of  the  king,  but  who  as  a  sub- 

{'act  of  the  Argylo-Loudoun  Government,  and 
limseir  pledged  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  was  nominally  at  war  with  Charles, 
and  lighting  i^^inst  him  through  the  agency  of 
Leslie's  auxiliary  army.'  Doubtless,  liowever, 
bis  n-ritings  did  something  to  quiet  both  sides. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  sweet  and  genial 
temper ;  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
and  a  hater  of  all  hypocrisy  and  pretence. 
His  poems,  however,  are  like  everything  of  that 
age,  pedantic  and  full  of  afiectations.  It  is  his 
merit  that  with  him  this  is  less  so  than  with 
most.  A  few  of  his  poems  are  simple  and 
beautiful,  indicating  real  love  of  nature  and 
truth  of  feeling.  Professor  Masson  had  done 
good  service  in  setting  forth  his  gentle  and  un- 
selBsh  life ;  and  though  he  is  now  and  again  a 
little  Carlylian  in  manner,  he  is  always  most 
pleasantly  readable,  and  often  makes  the  old 
time  vivid  to  us,  even  by  a  touch  or  two. 

Will^,  Sheridan,  and  Foi.  The,  Oppoiition 
Under  George  Iht  Third.  By  W.  F.  Rab. 
Isbisler  and  Co. 

Whitewashing  of  historical  characters  baa 
of  late  become  common.  Even  Nero  has 
found  an  apolf^st  The  notion  of  John 
Wilkes,  derived  from  historians,  is  that  of  a 
man  so  dark  in  purpose,  and  so  utterly  with- 
out principle,  either  public  or  private,  that  it 
might  seem  as  though  Mr.  Rac  in  resuscitating 
him,  had  attached  himitelf  to  the  new  school 
of  historical  whilewashers.  Brougham  de- 
noimced  him;  Uacaulay  dubbed  him  'the 
pn  fligate  Wilkes ; '  Lord  Russell  designated 
hira  'a  profl^te  spendthrift,  without  opinions 
or  principles,  religious  or  political.'  What 
need  Chen  to  revive  his  memory,  one  might 
ask,  in  face  of  what  is  written  f  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Roe  juslitica  his  position.  He 
does  not  try  to  paint  Wilkes  as  a  pattern  man ; 
but  he  has  made  out  such  a  case  for  Wilkes' 
public  career  an  will  hereafter  make  it  plain 
how  much  England  owes  to  the  indefatigable 
founder  of  the  North  Briton.  The  whole 
sketch  indeed  rather  puzzles  us,  by  demon- 
strating how  much  rough,  energetic,  public 
Kpirit  may  e.vist  along  with  very  poor  morale. 
For  it  must. be  said  that  Mr.  Rae  is  compelled 
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to  allow  ihat  Wilkes,  if  no  worse,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  ^the  men  of  that  day  generally;  save 
indeed  in  one  thing  which  his  father  had  most 
earnestly  warned  him  against — gambling;  and 
having  been  bitten  once  he  carefully  kept 
aloof  from  that  But  bis  marriage,  at  the 
wish  of  his  father,  to  a  rich  lady,  bis  senior 
by  many  years,  of  a  strict  and  severe  charac- 
ter, and  so  penurious  that  she  would  have  con- 
doned his  vices,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
money  they  cost,  was  unfortunate,  and  his 
speedy  separation  from  her  no  doubt  threw 
Wilke.s  all  the  more  into  reckless  debauchery. 
It  is  certainly  surprising  that  in  a  man  who 
had  passed  through  such  a  career  of  youthful 
extravagance — embracing  that  horrible  Ued- 
menham  episode— the  '  pious,  punctilious ' 
Geoi^  III.,  whose  strongheadedness  and  arbi- 
trary ways  had  come  near  lo  wrecking  consti- 
tutional government  in  En^ond,  was  to  flad 
his  great  opponent  The  king  had  manned 
for  a  time  to  govern,  through  ministers  of  hL< 
own  choosing,  Bute  and  the  rest,  and  bad  ac- 
tually tried  to  pack  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  creatures.  It  was  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  English  people  that  Wilkes  stood  for- 
ward. When  his  election  for  Middleses  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  when  Colo- 
nel Lultrel  was  nominated  by  tlie  Crown  over 
his  head,  the  lost  step  of  a  long  course  was 
taken— representative  Government  was  gone: 
what  had  been  done  once  might  be  done  often, 
and  English  liberty  cast  to  the  winds.  It  was 
a  thing  that  brought  matters  home  to  the  na- 
tion. The  king  and  his  ministers,  in  doing 
this,  only  carried  to  their  legitimate  issue  the 
ideas  on  which  they  had  long  been  acting. 
The  nation  had  vaguely  seen  and  deprecated 
tlie  course  that  was  being  taken ;  but  no  man 
had  come  forth  lo  utter  adequately  the  .'^tiBod 
sentimenL  Politicians  of  ail  shades  indeed 
seemed  to  bo  paralyzed,  and  court  influence 
disastrously  supreme.  Wilkes  at  lenctli  spoke 
the  word  tbat  was  wanted,  first  in  the  North 
Britoii.  and  afterwards  in  Parliament  '  Poli- 
tically,' says  Mr.  Rae, '  he  was  tittle  more  than 
the  conductor  of  an  electric  shock ;  the  .cler:- 
tricity  which  produced  the  shock  had  been 
previously  stored,  and  was  ready  to  flash  into 
action.'  Mr.  Roe  shows  how  thoroughly 
Wilkes  did  his  work.  As  the  king  and  hf.: 
ministers  proceeded  from  one  .estreme  to  ano- 
ther the  firmer  he  stood  for  liberty.  They 
ransacked  his  house,  and  seized  his  papers, 
and  arrested  him  without  trial;  but  the  couits 
pronounced  those  proceedings  illegal ;  and  in 
spite  of  king  and  court  Wilkes  made  his  way 
back  to  Parliament;  and  not  only  that,  but 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London — an  office  of 
more  weight  then  than  now.  He  was  mainly 
influential  in  securing  ihe  liberty  of  the  press 
and  had  a  chief  share  in  opening  Parliamentajy 
debatcs  to  tho  reporters;  he  made  clear  tho 
rights  of  the  subject  against  arrest;  be  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  religious  tests,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  The  political 
lethargy  of  England  at  Ihe  time  is  seen  in  the 
immunity  which  the  sovereign  so  long  enjoyed 
— an  immunity  which  was  at  length  disas- 
iroue:  for  it  lulled  the  ministers  info  a  false 
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security  ihat  prompted  to  the  extreme  actions 
which  gave  Wilkes  his  chance.  To  &oknow- 
Udge  the  boneflt  England  derived  from  his  ef- 
forts it  is  not  needful  to  apologise  for  his  pri- 
vate life.  The  moat  attractivo  thing  in  it  is 
bis  affection  for  his  daughter,  who  loved  and 
reverenced  her  father's  memory.  Wilkes  was 
no  gre&t  orator,  but  he  was  a  powerful  and 
pointed  writer,  though  perhaps  lacking  the 
finish  and  lustre  of  Junius ;  he  vras  a  brillidnt 
conversationalist,  and  of  such  abounding  wit, 
that  wagers  were  laid  on  the  number  of  people 
whom  he  would  send  away  laughing  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  through  the  streets.  Mr. 
Rae  gives  several  of  his  jokes.  This  is  one:— 
'Mr.  Alderman  Bumell,  who  had  begun  life  as 
a  bricklayer,  having  a  noft  pudding  to  help, 
Rnd  doing  it  clumsily  with  a  spoon,  Wilkes 
advised  him  "  to  take  a  trowel  to  it"  ' 

If  the  demagogue  is  a  man  who  makes  use 
of  political  difflcultiea  and  the  ignorance  of 
certain  orders  for  his  own  advantage  and  profit, 
then  Wilkes  was  no  demagogue ;  for  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  where  his  profit  or  even  his  com- 
fort was.  He  apeat  his  means  in  defending 
public  rights  and  in  printing  helpful  docu- 
ments, and  made  himself  poor  when  he  might 
have  lived  luxuriously.  He  was  in  prison,  he 
was  outlawed,  he  lived  in*)  exile  and  would 
have  been  pilloried,  if  policy  bad  not  been 
against  the  step ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  political  life  he  knew  no  rest,  no  reward 
save  the  admiration  of  the  people.  His  perso- 
nal appearance  was  clearly  against  him,  and 
be  knew  it  He  squinted  terribly,  and  the 
caricaturists  used  his  squint ;  and  he  himself, 
with  right  good  sense,  took  off  the  edge  of 
Ec^iartb'e  noted  effort  by  saying  that  he  had 
caricatured  what  nature  had  already  ca  ' 

The  sketches  of  Sheridan  and  Fos  are 
haps  executed  with  quite  as  much  care; 
they  have  hardly  such  an  interest,  because 
Ur.JRae  was  not  able,  so  to  say,  to  reveal  them 
to  us  in  such  new  lights.  But  with  reference 
to  both,  he  brings  forward  some  fresh  details, 
and  gives  us  really  brilliant  studies  of  the 
men.  What  a  contrast  we  have  in  the  early 
education  and  aptitudes  of  the  two;  Sheridan 
so  dull  and  lazy  that  no  knowledge  could  be 
drilled  into  him ;  and  Fos,  so  studious  and 
clever,  in  spite  of  his  father's  efforts  to  ini 
him  into  profligacy.  In  several  other  points 
the  two  characters  were  through  life  contrast- 
ed; but  both  were  alike  in  extravagance.  It 
is  very  odd  to  "find  that  Pox's  maiden  speech 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
from  PaHiament;  but  at  that  time  Fox  had 
not  shaken  himself  free  from  family  traditions 
and  influences,  which  were  far  from  good,  po- 
litically as  well  as  morally ;  and  these  speeches 
he  must  have  regretted  afterwards,  as  they 
gave  his  enemies  a  handle  against  him. 

Mr.  Rae  writes  with  vigour  and  grace,  has  a 
fine  eye  for  characteristics  and  traits  that  il- 
lustrate each  other.  He  has,  by  means  of 
these  three  biographies,  drawn  a  masterly 
sketch  of  a  transition  time  in  English  politics 
when  popular  rights  were  anew  declared  and 
secured.  If  Mr.  Rae  is  too  uniformly  high- 
vot.  ux.  B— 19 


pitched  and  antithetic,  he  never  becomes  rhe- 
torical nor  weak.  He  is  full  of  matter,  and 
has  regard  to  Voltaire's  maxim — '  Woe  to  tlie 
man  who  tries  to  say  everything  that  might  he 

RcolUction*  qf  Sir  Qeorge  B.  EEttrange,  late 
of  the  8U(  Stgimejit.  With  Heliotype  Re- 
produstions  of  Drawings  by  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  The  Peninsular  War. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 
Sir  George  L'Estrange  was  bom  in  1797. 
He  was  educated  at  Westmin>tter ;  in  1813  be 
got  his  commission  and  sailed  for  Portugal  to 
join  the  Peninsula  army,  and  found  his  regi- 
ment, the  31st  at  a  village  called  Ceclavin; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria  and  at  all 
that  followed,  to  the  last  fight  with  Soult  at 
Toulouse,  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  Na- 
poleon had  abdicat«d,  and  peace  was  really 
proclaimed — it  is  thought  knowingly  on 
Soult's  part,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
winning  a  battle.  The  book  is  one  of  miscel- 
laneous reminiscences,  originally  written  as 
'  Scraps  from  Recollections,'  and  contributed 
to  the  St.  Jamei'%  Magaiine  as  the  personal  re- 
collections of  almost  the  last  of  the  Peninsula 
veterans,  himself  nearly  an  octagenarian. 
They  are  very  interesting ;  they  contribute 
nothing  new  to  history,  but  they  record  the 
impressions  of  an  »eye-witne8B,  and  furnish 
estimates  of  famous  men.  formed  by  a  con- 
temporary before  they  became  famous. 
Among  the  recollections  is  inserted  a  remarka- 
ble account  of  the  escape  of  a  cousin — Major 
Edmund  L'Estrange — from  the  French  prisons 
of  Yerdun  and  Bitcho.  Few  more  romantic 
narratives  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
war.  The  book  is  a  very  pleasant  gossipy 
miBcellnny. 

iift  and  Tirae»  of  Louita,  Queen  of  Pruuia. 

By  E.  H.  Hudson,  author  of  'Queen  Bertha.' 

Two  Vols.     Isbister  and  Co. 

Miss  Hudson  has  found  a  capital  theme  in 
Queen  Louisa.  Her  fine  qualities  were  so 
conspicuous,  and  they  gathered  such  fresh 
lustre  from  the  disastrous  circumstances  amid 
which  it  was  her  lot  to  live,  that  the  dullest 
biographer  would  be  enthusiastic  over  it.  She 
rightly  loved  to  relieve  the  stately  idea  of 
queenhood  by  proclaiming  herself  '  The  mother 
of  the  country.'  Strong  in  purpose,  and  in- 
flexible in  her  notions  of  right,  she  was  yet  so 
sweet  and  attractive,  so  kindly  without  con- 
descension, so  considerate  without  pretence, 
that  she  won  all  whom  she  came  in  contact 
with,  from  Napoleon,  who  regretted  that  he 
had  reviled  her,  down  to  those  quaiat  Hallors, 
who  found  such  odd  ways  of  expressing  their 
gratitude.  Fancy  a  queen  so  relaxing  court 
discipline  as  not  only  to  tell  an  old  veteran 
general  that  he  might  enjoy  the  innocent 
luxury  of  a  pipe  while  in  conversation  with 
the  royal  couple,  but  contriving  ic  so  that  she 
was  able  to  surprise  him  by  herself  becoming 
his  pipe-lighter!  From  Queen  Louisa  the  few 
scattered  spirits  in  Gerinany,  who  first  saw 
tlie  evil  that  had  been  done  to  the  nation  by 
its  acceptance  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  Revolution, 
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dcrircd  an  impulse  that  hold  them  united  till 
deliverance  was  complete,— that,  in  one  word 
Teas  influeDtial  in  creating  a  new  era  for  Ger- 
many. Her  life,  therefore,  is  European.  It 
ia  indeed  astonishing  that  till  now  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  in  English  a  reallj  com- 
plete popular  history  of  Prussia,  with  Queen 
Louisa's  share  in  it  made  duly  prominent-,  and 
this  Hiss  Hudson  maj  be  said  to  bare  sup- 
plied. Her  Introductory  Sketch  gives  all  the 
preliminary  knowledge  that  will  oe  required 
by  the  mass  of  readers.  She  has  applied  her- 
self carefully  to  the  sourcea  of  informotion  by 
residence  in  Germany,  has  taken  care  to  group 
ber  facts  very  faithfully  round  her  main 
figure,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  prominence,  and 
writes  with  a  sedjite  simplicity  that  is  very  at- 
tractive. Without  pretending  to  much  philo- 
sophy, she  has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  true 
bearing  of  events  as  to  se«  that  no  real  under- 
standing of  Louisa's  time  was  possible  without 
tracing  out  th;  leading  influences  that  pro- 
duced the  prostration  of  political  life  in  Ger- 
many under  Napoleon;  and  she  has  according- 
ly given  a  very  good  preliminary  sketch  of 
previous  German  history.  If  occasionally  she 
falls  into  something  like  Icvelness  of  stylo,  a 
glimpse  of  Louisa  recalls  her.  The  book  is 
not  only  a  well  put  together  repertory  of  the 
factfl  of  the  period,  but  forms  very  attractive 
reading.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  from 
its  fine  domestic  tone  and  the  nobility  of  its 
subject  it  ought  to  become  a  common  family 
and  school  book  in  our  country.  No  better 
present  or  prize  hook  could  he  named. 

DiitinguUhed    Pertoni    in    Rimian    SoHtty. 

Translated  from  tiie  German  by  P.  E.  Btm- 

KKTT.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Although  the  writer  of  these  brilliant  and 
well -informed  sketches  seems  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  nation  whose  celebrities  ne  de- 
linoatoH,  the  unmistakeable  indications  are  of 
Bome  German  observer,  who,  probably  through 
diplomatic  facilities,  baa  acquired  a  Tsiy  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Russian  society  and  poli- 
tics. His  pen  is  very  keen,  and  his  sarcasm 
does  not  spare.  He  probably  does  less  than 
justice  to  many  of  his  subjects,  for  he  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  social  and  political 
life  in  which  there  is  litUe  but  venality  and 
trickai7 ;  and  yet  his  conclusions  harmonize 
■verj  smgularly  with  that  general  impression, 
which  is  a  kind  of  vague  and  undeflnod  infalli- 
bility in  its  conclusions  about  men  and  things. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  and  hopieless 
than  the  imjpression  which  his  sketch  of  Gene- 
ral Ignatieff  leaves  upon  us  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  the  East — so 
utterly  selBsh,  unprincipled,  and  wicked  is  It 
— de1it>erately  and  systematically  perpetrating 
any  fraud,  and  sacrificing  any  national  interest 
for  Ihe  promotion  of  its  own  venal  lust  of  con- 
quest If  ever  man  justified  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  an  ambassador,  'a  person  who  goes 
abroad  to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  country,'  it  is 
General  Ignatieff;  who  by  his  unblushing 
mendacity  has  earned  for  himself  in  Constan- 
tinople the  sobriquet  of  '  father  of  ties.'  He 
is  in  every  way  the  most  notable  of  the  politi- 
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cal  personages  of  Russia,  and  b  aireaay  re- 
garded as  the  rival  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  for 
the  chancellorship  of  the  Empire.  Since  Sir 
Stratford  de  Redcbffe  left  Constantinople  he  has 
been  by  far  the  most  able  diplomatist  in  the 
East,  and  the  history  of  his  successes  and 
methods,  as  here  detailed,  is  as  humiliating  as 
it  is  portentous.  Happily  his  mendacious  in- 
trigues have  alreadv  done  much  to  neutTKliz« 
bis  influence,  which  according  to  the  closing 
representations  of  this  acute  and  well-informed 
sketch  is  greatly  reduced  both  in  Athens, 
Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople.  The  situation 
is  worthy  the  grave  political  study  of  our  new 
Ministry.  There  are  eleven  other  sketches, 
most  of  them  of  persons  but  little  known  to 
the  English  public.  Prince  QortschokofT  ex- 
cepted. Most  of  them  are  personal  rather 
than  political ;  they  are  important  and  interest- 
ing as  throwing  light  upon  the  present  charac- 
ter and  the  probable  future  of  Russia.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  very  clever  artist,  who  hu 
has  had  special  <^portunities  of  studying  bis 
subjects. 


and  OrnamentUtt.     With    Notices  of  their 

Lives  and  Works.     By  Sahuee.  Rbdbrave. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

No  conceivnble  literary  work  demands  so 
much  patience,  learning,  and  judgment  as  dic- 
tionary making.  AgooiTdictionary.indeed,  is  as 
much  a  growth  as  language  or  history  itself.  It 
is  the  arrangement  of  materials  which  hundreds 
of  persons,  through precedinggenerations,  hftve 
contributed  in  direct  and  indirect  ways.  Oth- 
er men  labour,  and  the  compiler  of  a  good  dic- 
tionary enters  into  their  labours.  Hr.  Redgrave 
has  prepared  himself  for  his  present  work  by 
hi.s  researches  for  his  '  Century  of  Painters  of 
the  English  School,'  and  of  course  has  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of .  Ottley,  Nagler,  and 
others.  He  has  bestowed  infinite  labour  upon 
bis  work,  and  baa  done  it  with  great  judgment. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  difSculty  of  obtain- 
ing information  which  lie  says  '  has  been  sought 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  has  l>een  the  re- 
sult of  private  and  pei-sonal  inquiries,'  especially 
concerning  those  less  known  persons  about 
whom  it  is  the  chief  merit  of  dictionaries  to  tell 
us.  That  he  has  obtained  ail  the  information 
that  is  desirable,  or  that  he  has  avoided  errors, 
is  of  course  impossible  •  but  he  has  unquestion- 
ably produced  the  best  existing  work  of  its 
kind — a  work  which  it  is  as  interesting  to  per- 
use as  it  is  useftil  to  refer  to.  Perhaps  some 
names  have  been  included  whose  amateur  per- 
formances scarcely  entitled  them  to  be  classed 
with  artists.  Pot  the  first  time  artists  of  the 
English  school,  including  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  engravers,  and  ornamentists,  have 
been  combined  in  one  work.  Mr.  Redgrave 
combines  simple  literary  taste,  a  straightfor- 
ward practical  purpnse,  and  adequate  artistic 
Judgment,  so  that  he  not  only  informs  us  of 
facts  concerning  men— ho  enables  us  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  ihcir  artistic  place  and 
power.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  concer- 
ning the  majority  of  the  articles,  that  they  are 
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k  gallery  of  well-executed  medallions. 

book  is  a  -valuable  addition  to  our  libraries  or 

reference. 

SemiTiiteenea   <>/  a  Cafumett :  Anwdotet  and 
Si-tOehei  of  Court  Life  in  Franoe  during  tht 
Sei^ni  of  Lout*  XI V.  and  LoaU  X  V.     Se- 
lected   by  the  VicOHTESSE    de    Kekeadec. 
From   a  Diary   hitherto   unpublished.     Two 
Vols.     Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Dnidy. 
It  \%  necessary  to  state  that  the  Ken 
of  the  diary  froin  tVhich  tliese  translationg  have 
been  inadu  by  the  Counteas  de  Eerkadec  her- 
self may  be  fully  relied  upon.    The  book  is  not 
fiction  fouaded  upon  fact ;  it  is  the  Teritable 

diary  of  Mademoiselle  de  D ,  daughtt 

the  Marquis  and   Marquise  de  D .     Con- 

Bigned*by  her  somewhat  harsh  mother 
care  of  her  aunt,  who  was  tom-ptiewn  of  the 
Bemardiite  Convent  in  Paris,  she  became  a 
Aanainene  at  Jlemiremoot,  where  another  auni 

Madame  la  Comtesse   de  D was  thanoi- 

neue,  by  whom  she  was  presented  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  she  frequently  fiaited, 
and  where  she  seems  to  have  become  a  favour- 
ite of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  improved 
her  opportunities,  and  to  Itave  diligently  recor- 
ded in  her  diary  the  knowledge  of  persons  and 
things  which  she  acquired,  and  the  impressions 
which  they  uiade  upon  her.  She  observes  keen- 
ly, and  describes  vivaciously.  Her  book  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  memoirs  pour  »ertir.  Il 
has  the  terrible  frankness  of  the  Due  de  Simon'i 
memoirs.  Such  revelations  are  enough  to  make 
kings  and  great  people  tremble  to  think  what 
portraits  from  life  may  be  secret]}'  drawn,  des- 
tined to  give  colour  and  cliaractcr  to  history. 
Mrs.  Eliott  has  recently  in  her  '  Court  Life  in 
France,' described  for  us  the  courts  of  Louis 
XIT.  and  Louis  XV.  With  great  industry  and 
pictorial  skill  she  has  sought  the  materials  of  her 
terrible  pictures  in  the  memoirs  and  other  liter- 
ature of  the  time.  The  book  before  us  belong<i 
to  the  class  of  original  materials  which  such 
writers  work  up.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
dlBer  ai>out  the  character  of  the  life  described. 
It  is  to  Mrs.  Eliott's  credit  that  the  present  work 
is  in  colour  and  tone  perfectly  harmonious  with 
lier  own.  From  beginning  to  end  the  volumes 
ue  full  of  piquant  fetches  and  anecdotes.  The 
writer  details  not  only  what  she  sees,  but  what 
bhe  hears  in  connection  with  what  she  sees.  A 
good  deal  that  she  tells  is  of  coui-se  &miliar, 
ue  histories  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  poet  Scarron,  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
Kn,  the  puchesse  de  Ctiateauroux,  Madame  de 
mpadmir,  and  others,  for  instance.  Many  of 
the  anecdotes  too  are  familiar  from  other  sour- 
ces ;  some  however,  are  new,  and  they  deepen' 
our  mebncholy  impression  of  these  disreputa- 
ble courts.  It  is  interesting  toread  the  records 
of  a  certain  enthusiastic  admiration  which  at 
first  the  young  ^rl  felt  for  '  the  greatest 
iBonarch  in  the  world  ;'  but  her  vigorous  moral 
feeling  rectifies  her  judgment,  and  she  passes 
her  strong  verdict  of  condemnation  upon  the 
profligacy  and  demoralisation  of  the  court  life 
that  more  than  anything  else  prepared  for  the 
Revolution.  Pei-hapj  thcchief  addition  to 
kaawledge  is  in  the  notices  of  Richelieu, 
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whom  the  writer  and  her  family  were  on  teijns 
of  intimacy ;  the  aspects  of  his  character 
cliiefly  presented  are  his  vanity  and  gallantry, 
and  the  kind  of  magical  power  whicli  he  had 
over  women.  Of  necessity  the  life  described 
is   unspeakably   vile ;'  the   writer   is   perfectly 

[lure,  but  it  Is  impossible  to  write  of  the  court 
ife  of  these  two  infamous  monarchs  without 
constituting  an  atmosphere  that  is  unspeakably 
offensive.  Here  and  there  too  the  writer  re- 
flects the  sentiments  of  her  day,  when  it  was 
almost  a  reproach  In  be  virtuous.  The  book 
is  valuable  as  confirming  and  adding  to  our 
historical  knowledge  of  the  most  scandalous  pe- 
riod of  French  history  ;  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  al- 
ready know  more  than  enough.  Would  it  not 
be  better  could  all  that  we  do  know  be  foi^t- 
ten  and  con!^igned  to  oblivion  i 

Threading  my  Way :  TSeenty-tewn  Yean  of 
Autobiography.  By  Bobebt  Dale  Owex. 
Trilbner  and  Co. 


elieu,  yifiri 


the  Atlantic  Monthly.  As  the  son  of  Robert 
Owen,  Mr.  Dale  Owen's  reminiscences  of  hi^' 
father,  and  of  the  great  philanthropic  experiment 
at  New  Lanark,  are  very  interesting.  They 
produce  the  impression  of  a  strong,  independ- 
ent, benevolent  nature  working  out  its  own 
half-informed  projects  with  great  determination, 
and  at  any  cost  of  self-sacrifice.  Mr.  Dale  Owen 
frankly  admits  his  father's  mistakes,  owing  to 
his  imperfect  education  and  defective  acquain- 
tance with  political  and  Kocial  economy  ;  but 
he  vindicates  him  as  a  noble-hearted  and  high- 
toned  man,  whose  persona!  character  and  do- 
mestic life  were  very  beautiful  ;  and  who  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  employer  to  his  people. 
Ho  was  '  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,'  set- 
tling disputes  and  reforming  moral  habits  with 
as  much  wisdom  as  authority.  He  was  the 
founder  of  infant  schools,  and  a  very  earnest 
economical  reformer.  Mr.  Dale  Owen's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  childhood  and  borne,  of  the  pi- 
ous influence  of  his  Presbyterian  and  Evangeli- 
cal mother — not  always  wise  or  benetldal — 
and  of  the  singular  bjending  with  this  of  the 
moral  influence  of  his  free-thinking  father,  who 
at  a  meeting  in  the  London  Tavern  in  ISIT 
openly  '  renounced  and  rejected  all  the  religions 
of  the  world,'  and  bought  ninety  thousand 
newspapers  to  make  known  the  fact,  are  very 
interesting;  also  his  sketches  of  his  piquant 
school  and  college  life  in  Switzerland.  His  ac- 
count too  of  the  rise  and  progress  and  beneS- 
cial  results  of  co-operative  societies,  which  Ro- 
bert Owen  regardral  as  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  age,  is  just  now  full  of  interest. 
He  very  A'aokly  admits  the  failure  of  his  fath- 
er's costly  communistic  experiment  atNew  Har- 
mony, and  accounts  for  it  The  volume  is  en- 
riched with  fetches  of  notable  people  with 
whom  Mr.  Dale  Owen  was  brought  into  contact. 
Il  contains  avery  beautiful  love  idyll  of  which 
one  Jessie  was  the  heroine,  and  closes  with  his 
emigration  lo  the  United  States  in.  1837,  ho  be- 
ing then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  As  our 
readers  are  iiware,Mr,Dale  Owen  tsaspiritunlist, 
about  which  he  has  published  two  books.  He  is 
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another  illu.iitration  or  the  tendency  of  opinions 
to^nerate  their  extremes.  Th«  subjectis  not, 
however,  introduced  into  this  Tolumc  We  shall 
look  with  interest  for  the  continuation  of  these 
very  pleasant  sketches. 

Life,  Legend,  and  GanonUation^  8t.  John  Nep- 
ojnucen,  Patnm  Saint  and  Proteetrrr  of  the 
Order  of  JemiU.  By  A.  H.  Wratislaw, 
M.A.,  Hwd  Master  of  Grammnr  School,  Bury 
St  Edmunds.  Bell  and  Dtldy. 
The  ai^ument  of  this  Yolume  ifl  very  com- 
pressed and  its  learning  rare  ;  and  the  author 
t-uccceds  in  domonstrsting  the  incredible  cred- 
ulousness  and  shameless  chicanery  ioTolTod  in 
the  various  processes  which  led  the  Jesuits  to 
force  on  the  reluctant  Church  of  Rome  the  can- 
onization of  an  individual  who  is  now  prov- 
ed, in  the  sense  in  which  the  80<uety  hold  him  to 
have  been  worthy  of  this  honour,  never  to  have 
existed.  Mr,  Wratislaw,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Bohemian  history  which  does  him  inUnito 
credit,  shows  that  a  John  of  Nepomuk,  a  doctor 
of  law,  and  general  vicar  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Prague.  waH  barbarously  murdered  by  order  of 
King  Wenceslas,  in  the  year  1898;  and  by  a 
great  variety  of  legal  and  other  documents, 
proves  that  for  forty  years  after  his  death  no 
cause  for  his  murder,  beyond  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  known 
to  exist.  He  then  in  chronolt^cal  order  details 
the  growth  of  the  myth,  to  the  effect  that  the 
cause  of  this  murder  was  the  refusiU  of  the  said 
John  of  Nepomuk  to  violate  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional,  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded with  reference  to  his  own  queen.  Not 
till  the  year  1641  did  the  story  grow  into  the 
history  of  two  distinct  personages,  an  impossi- 
ble queen's  confessor  and  martyr  of  the  con- 
ijessional  in  1388,  and  a  genuine  victim  of  Wen- 
(xslas'rage  in  1898.  The  ecclesiastical  roachin- 
'Cry  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  by  un- 
HIcrupulouB  foi^ry  and  lying,  in  spite  of  serious 
remonstrances,  to  elaborate  theslory  of  the  saint 
{nt«  multitudinous  details  and  to  force  on  his  ca- 
noniiation.  The  most  scandalous  and  iniquit- 
ous miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
the  saint,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Jesuits  to 
secure  n  patron  for  their  powerful  instrument, 
the  confessional,  has  ended  in  procuring  the  ca- 
nonization of  the  wrong  man.  The  literature 
■of  the  subject  is  considerable,  and  Mr.  Wratis- 
'tow  has  apparently  waded  through  and  accu- 
rately gauged  its  significance.  His  work  is  a 
biief  but  crushing  exposure  of  the  practjce  of 
the  Jesuits,  aad  is  not  without  its  bearing 
the  dogma  of  the  iofoUibility  of  the  Pope. 

EnerWorhing,  Newr  BettUig,   A  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  John  L^g  Poore.    By  Jobh  Oohbin. 
Hodder  and  Stougbton. 
Few  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  have  more 
^HStiHcd  the  descriptive  motto  which  Mr.  Corbin 
has   pre6xed   to   this   memoir,    or  hare   i 
abundantly  exemplified  what  inltuence  act 
crated,    enei^tic  man  may  acquire,  or  what 
work  he  may  do.    Mr.  Poor's  distinctive  char- 
acteristic was  pious   energy,  made  effective  by 
imperturbable   geniality  and  amiability,  which 
is  not  always  the  accompanhnent  of  energ'. 


Where  ordinary  men  deliberate  Mr.  Poors  acted. 
It  was  only  characteristic  of  him  that,  having 
returned  from  England  to  Melbourne  from  a 
mission  to  procure  ministers  for  the  Australian 
colonies,  be  should  set  sail  on  a  second  misdoD 
to  England  within  sixteen  days  of  his  landing. 
In  his  pastorate  at  Manchester,  not  only  did  the 
newly-formed  church  spring  up  rapidly,  but  his 
schools  became  distinguished  even  among  the 
large  schools  of  that  city — they  numbered  1,800 
children.  As  secretary  of  the  county  union, 
he  inspired  everyone  with  enterprise  and  vigour, 
and  was  tho  means  of  erecting  more  new  cha- 
pels than  perhaps  any  other  man.  In  Australia 
he  planted  twenty  new  churches  ;  he  traversed 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  preaching  and  speak- 
ing  incessantly ;  three  times  he  visited  England; 
during  his  last  visit  he  acted  for  a  while  as  Se- 
cretary for  ttie  Colonial  Missionary  SoKety  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  James,  and  visited  the 
Churches  of  Canada  on  its  behalf. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  impulse  given  by 
him  to  the  Australian  churches  will  be  foi^t- 
toD.  Hardly  was  Paul  himself  '  in  labours 
more  abundant' 

Mr.  Corbin  has  narrated  the  story  ofhislif* 
with  a  graceful  simplicity,  and  with  the  tender 
sympathy  of  a  warm  personal  friendship.  It  Is 
a  beautiful  record  of  a  consecrated  and  useful 
life. 

Tht  Heart  of  Africa ;  Three  Yeart"  Tratdi 
and  Adwntvra  in  the  UneepUred  Regimi 
of  Central  Africa,  from  186B  (o  1B71.  By 
Dr.  Obokob  ScBwEiNroRTH.  Translated  by 
Ellbn  E.  Fbbwbr  With  an  Inti-oductiao 
by  Win  WOOD  Readb.  Two  Tola.  Londim: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 
The  world  is  growing  old,  much  older  thu 
it  was  when  the  wise  man  said,  '  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun.'  Yet  it  is  just  in 
what  may  be  called  the  oldest  part  of  the  pre- 
sent world — the  continent  of  Africa — that  the 
most  surprising  geographical  discoveries  of 
our  day  have  been  made.  To  the  lamented 
Dr.  Livingstone  almost  alone  belongs  the 
honour  of  converting  the  blank,  which  South- 
em  Africa  used  to  present  in  our  maps,  iniA  a 
picture  of  thronging  life,  furrowed  by  multi- 
tudinous streams,  and  laved  by  inland  seas. 
On  the  other  hand.  Northern  Central  Afiica, 
tho  country  between  Khartoum  and  the  equa- 
tor, has  been  invaded  by  a  considerable  nnm- 
her  of  explorers,  amongst  the  most  enterprising 
and  successful  of  whom  we  must  certainly 
reckon  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  We  may  credit  him 
with  one  of  the  rarest  discoveries*  in  those 
modem  times — that  of  a  hitherto  unknown  na- 
tion, which,  though  almost  entirely  isolated 
from  the  outer  world,  bos  a  civilization  of  its 
own.  It  is  true  this  civilisation  is  unforto- 
nately  consistent  with  cannibalism.  But  still 
it  displays  more  skill  in  the  constructive  arts 
than  was  known  to  be  possessed  by  any  untu- 
tored African  race.  We  refer  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Monbuttoo,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  »s- 
eertained,  had  not  been  visited  by  any  white 
man  before  tho  arrival  of  "Dr.  Schweinfurth. 
This  kingdom  is  situated  mainly  between  the 
parallels   of    3°  and    4°    north  latitude,  and 
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between  28°  and  29°  east  longitude.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  maps  of  dates  previous  to 
1970  this  space  ia  an  entire  blank.  According 
to  Schweinfurth's  informatjoa  the  dominion  ia 
very  limited.  But  his  stay  in  the  country  was 
too  short  to  give  much  assurance  on  tbis  point, 
and  the  traveller  hims^  mentions  »  number  of 
dependent  governors,  who  must  bo  sadly  short 
of  elbow-room  if  the  kingdom  is  no  larger  than 
he  supposes.  But  perhaps  Schweinfurth's 
description  refers  only  to  the  metropolitan 
province  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  province  the 
tnveller  says ; — 

'  The  Monbuttoo  land  mets  us  as  an  Eden 
upon  earth.  Unnumbered  groves  of  plantains 
bedeck  the  gently-heaving  soil ;  oil-palms.,  in- 
comparable in  beauty,  and  other  monarchs  of 
the  stately  woods  rise  up  and  spread  their 
glory  over  the  favoured  scene;  along  the 
streams  there  is  a  bright  expanse  of  charming 
vendure,  whilst  a  grateful  shadow  ever  over- 
hangs die  domes  of  the  idyllic  huts.  The 
general  altitude  of  the  soil  ranges  from  2,600 
U>  2,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
consists  of  alternate  depressions,  along  which 
the  rivulets  make  their  vray,  and  gentle  eleva- 
tions, which  gradually  rise  till  they  are  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  stream 
below,' 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  naturally  de- 
lightful land,  are  described  aa  characterized  by 
'a  ligbter  tint  than  that  of  almost  alltho  known 
nations  of  Central  Africa.'  Some  five  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  said  to  have  light 
bair;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  albin- 
ism. Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who,  though  a  botan- 
ist by  profession,  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
study  or  skulls,  is  of  opinion  that  '  in  the  phy- 
siognomical form  of  the  skull  theMonbuttoo  in 
in  many  ways  recall  the  type  of  the  Semitic 
tribes  ;  and  they  differ  from  th,o  ordinary  run 
of  negroes  in  the  greater  length  and  curve  of 
the  nose.'  Their  only  clothing  is  formed  of 
bark,  and  their  land  seems  to  be  '  an  Eden '  in 
other  respects  besides  Its  natural  beauty.  But 
though  quite  ignorant  of  weaving,  they  have 
considerable  skill  in  smelting  and  manipulating 
iron.  They  are  also  ezcellent  potters,  and 
their  designs,  both  ot  weapons  and  vessels, 
show  a  good  deal  of  artistic  capability.  But 
their  [nincipal  achievements  seem  to  be  archi- 
tecturab  Not  that  they  know  anything  of 
stone  or  brick  buildings  ;  but  the  king's  palace 
Ctmtained  amongst  its  wonders  two  large  halls, 
the  greater  of  which  was  ISO  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  height 
Schweinfurth's  description  makes  us  think  of 
a  miniature  Crystal  Palace — minus  the  glass: — 
'Considering  the  part  of  Africa  in  which 
these  halls  were  found,  one  might  be  trulv 
jiisti&ed  in  calling  them  wonders  of  the  world. 
I  hardly  know,  with  all  our  building  resources, 
what  material  we  could  have  employed,  except 
it  were  whalebone,  of  sufficient  lightness  and 
durability  to  erect  structures  like  these  royal 
•"•Us  of  Munza,  capable  ot  withstanding  the 
tMpical  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  bold 
wdi  of  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  on  three 
long  rows  of  pillars,  formed  from  perfectly 
Bt^ht  tree  stems;  the  countless  spars  and 
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rafters,  as  well  as  the  other  part«  of  the  build- 
ing, being  composed  entirely  of  the  leaf-stalbs 
of  the  wine  palm  (Raphia  Dini/era).  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  dark  red  clay  plaster, 
as  firm  and  smooth  as  asphalte.  The  sides 
were  enclosed  by  a  low  breastwork,  and  the 
space  between  this  and  the  arched  roof,  which 
at  the  sides  sloped  nearly  to  the  ground,  al- 
lowed light  and  air  to  pass  into  the  building.' 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  introduced  into  this 
structure  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with 
Munza,  the  king.  In  the  importance  attached 
t«  pageantry,  Wie  Monbuttoo  might  pass  muster 
even  with  the  Covrt  Cireular.  '  Officials  with 
long  sticks,'  heralds,  marshals,  and  police  run- 
ning excitedly  to  and  fro,  an  anal<^y  to  Vene- 
tian masts  with  trophies  gleaming  upon  tbeni, 
horns  and  kettle-drums,  ivory  trumpets  and 
iron  bells,  tf^ether  made,  both  in  the  German 
and  the  English  sense,  a  'spectakel'  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  West-end 
progress,  and  showed  of  course  a  reraarkable 
advance  in  civilization.  But  King  Munza 
seems  more  active,  and  more  anxious  for  the 
delectation  of  his  admirers  than  his  colder- 
biooded  royal  brethren  in  the  north.  He  de- 
livered B  vigorous  oration,  which  elicited  loud 
shouts  of  'Ee,  ee,  tchupy,  tchupy,  ee,  Munza. 
ec.'  Then,  taking  up  a  new  part,  he  assumed 
the  baton,  and  beat  time  for  the  band  as  con- 
ductor. Another  time  he  danced  for  the  pub- 
lic amusement  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wivep, 
who  duly 'applauded  the  gr>^tions  of  their  lord. 

But  one  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  most  singular 
discoveries  was  that  of  a  smalt  race  of  men, 
averaging  about  4ft,  7in.,  who  are  subject  to 
the  Monbuttoo,  and  whom  the  traveller  regards 
as  the  veritable  pygmies  of  Homer  and  fiero 
dotug.  This  may  or  may  not  be;  but  in  any 
case  the  account  given  of  them  here  is  inter- 
esting. It  seems  almost  sad  to  think  that  at 
Monbuttoo  Schweinfurth  was  within  some  250 
miles  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Could  the  two  have 
joined  hands  across  the  equator,  the  Nile 
problem  mutt  have  been  solved ;  for  evay 
step  of  the  way  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo 
would  have  been  traversed  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers. As  we  read  Schweinfurth's  account 
of  the  watersheds  he  traversed,  of  the  lands 
he  observed,  and  of  the  great  stream  of  the 
Welle  flowing  due  west  through  Monbuttoo,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  at  all  possible 
to  trace  the  Nile  upwards  bej^ond  the  equator. 
But  WD  are  warned  by  the  mistakes  of  '  easy- 
chair  geographers,'  and  content  ourselves  with 
commending  to  our  readers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  admirably-illustrated  books  of 
travel  which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 

Tha  Wild  North  Land.  By  Captain  Builer, 
Author  of 'The  Great  L<Hie  Land.'  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Captain  Butler  is  a  darinc  traveller,  and  a 
most  observant  one!  After  Tie  bad  performed 
his  share  in  disposing  of  Riel,  the  loader  of 
the  revolt  on  the  Red  River,  of  which  he  gave 
us  a  full  account  in  his  former  work,  '  The 
Great  Lone  Land,'  he  seems  to  have  been 
tired  with  a  desire  to  traverse  the  wilds  that  lay: 
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yet  farther  bejoncl.  He  itccordinelf  crossed 
the  great  prairie  wilds  of  the  SasKatebewao, 
paddled  his  canoe  up  the  Athabasca  and  Peace 
Rivera,  then  struck  throush  the  Rockf  Moun- 
taint),  and  bj  devious  tracks,  where  the  feet  of 
few,  if  any,  white  men  had  ever  trod,  he 
reached  New  Westminster,  the  capital  of  the 
British  colony  on  the  Pacific.  He  writes  with 
great  vigour  and  picturesque  force,  bringing 
vividly  biefore  us  the  scenes  and  tiie  life  of 
these  untraversed  wilds,  glancing  aside  now 
and  then  to  tell  us  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Esquimaui  dt^a — his  own  most  serviceable 
specimen,  'Ceif-vola,'  of  course  being  duly 
celebrated,  as  be  well  deserves ;  then  he  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  Indians,  who  patheticallv 
&\t  through  all  narratives  of  these  parts,  with 
occasional  dark  hints  at  the  scanduous  way  in 
which  th<y  are  treated  by  Europeans,  who  are 
speedily  destroying  them.  Nor  does  he  even 
.  forget  to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  poor  buffaloes, 
who  are  being  decimated  to  supply  'pemmi- 
can '  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  His 
narrative  is  instinct  with  the  finest  sympathies. 
Captain  Butler,  we  knew,  was  a  brave,  daring 
soldier,  whose  life  is  a  practical  proof  that  the 
genuine  man  makes  a  career,  if  he  does  not 
find  one ;  but  the  exquisite  susceptibility  and 
sympathy  shown  throughout  is  as  pleasing  as 
it  is  almost  unexpected.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member how  Captain  BuIIer,  unable  '  to  pur- 
chase,' was  very  near  leaving  the  service  of 
bis  country  in  disappointment,  when,  bearing 
of  the  Red  River  revolt,  ho  went  thither,  made 
B  place  for  himself,  and  fully  justified  the  ap- 
pointraont  to  it.  He  volunteered,  too,  for 
Coomassie,  and  has  done  good  work  out  there. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  his  *  Wild  North 
Land.'  which  not  only  shows  the  true  travel- 
ler, but  the  man  of  high  culture  and  noble 

Tvo  7(ar»  in  Peru,  wUk  Erphrationt  of  it* 
Antiquitiea.  Br  Thomas  J.  Hvtcbinson, 
F.R.O.S.,  with  Maps  by  Daniel  Babrbba, 
■nd  numerous  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  claims,  with  apparent  jus- 
tice, to  bo  the  first  of  the  multitudinous  wri- 
ters OQ  Peru,  who  gives  an  independent  jude- 
ment  of  its  archKological  remains.  We  are  2\ 
familiar  with  the  number,  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  ruins  that  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  The  first  object  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson is  to  give  an  accoimt  of  such  of  these 
as  his  two  years'  residence  in  Peru,  and  the 
means  at  his  disposal  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  This  he  does  with  sufficient 
fulnes^i  and  abundant  illustration.  He  oiam- 
inod  not  only  ruined  buildings,  so  as  to  throw 
li^ht  upon  Peruvian  architecture,  and  to  con- 
tribute various  objects,  such  as  vases,  utensils, 
bits  of  cloth,  fish-nuts,  kz.,  for  the  illustration 
of  art  and  social  life,  but  by  diligent  and  ex- 
tensive diggings  in  cemeteries,  which  are  often 
huge  mounds  full  of  human  bones,  and  of  im- 
mense antiquity — older,  perhaps,  than  Mem- 
fihis — ho  contributed  to  comparative  physio- 
Dgy  by  an  immense  collection  of  Peruvian 
skulls.      VYe  feel,  of  course,   that  in  many 


places  he  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  rich  mines  of  discovery  for 
complete  exploration.    But  he  has  mado 


realized.  His  second  object  has  been  to  cor- 
rect the  misinformation  given  by  previous  wri- 
ters— 'from  the  MSS.  of  the  (awyer  Polo  de 
Ondegardo,  a.d.  1650,  and  the  fabulous  trum- 

Seting  in  the  commentaries  of  flarcilasso  Inca 
e  la  V^a,  a.d.  1609.  down  to  the  "goody- 
goody"  pages  of  Dr.  Baxley,  in  1805.'  The 
early  Spanish  writers  are  responsible  for  bd 
immense  amount  of  error  and  exaggcratioD. 
They  attributed  to  the  Incas,  whom  PizuTO 
conquered,  and  of  whom  At^ualpa  was  tfae 
last  representative,  all  the  grand  monumental 
ruins,  and  all  tbe  artistic  remains  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Hutchinson  has  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  the  Incas  were  simply  conquerors 
and  destroyers  of  a  pre-existing  ciTilizatioo, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  accredit  them  with 
any  of  the  monumental  records  of  tbe  country ; 
these  belonged  to  the  prehistoric  tribes  whom 
the^  destroyed.  Mr.  Prescott,  who  never 
visited  Soutii  America,  has  given  too  much 
credence  to  his  Spanish  authorities.  We 
should  add  that  Mr.  Hut';hinson's  convictions 
have  been  wrought  by  independent  investiga- 
tion. When  he  went  to  Peru  in  1671  he  Wfts 
'  in  the  Inca  Kroove,'  but  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced that '  tne  relics  of  art  and  architecture, 
between  the  Brst  line  of  Cordilleras  and  the 
Pacific  belong  to  a  time  far  and  away  before 
that  of  tbe  Incas,'  and  that  *  there  appears  no 
evidence  of  tbe  Jncae  having  ever  done  any- 
thing in  the  parts  just  named  but  to  destroy 
and  hlot  out'  He  does  not,  however,  give  us 
the  data  from  which  he  reached  his  conclusion. 
An  independent  work  like  this,  from  a  keen 
investigator  and  a  well  qualified  antiquarian, 
is  a  genuine  contribution  to  archeeological  eci- 


Shitia  and  Turiettan.      Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Captain  H.  Spaldino,  F.R.G.S. 
With  a  Map.     Chapman  and  HalL 
Central  Aaia  atid  th«  Anglo-Ruuian  Frontier 
Qiithtion:  a  Seriei  of  Political  Paperi.     By 
Armikics  VahbIrt.     Translated  by  F.  E. 
BcNKETT.     Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
On  the  Soad  to  JCAita.     By  Davtd  Kbr,  lata 
Ehivan  Correspondent   of   the   Daily  Tele- 
graph.   With  Photographic  Illustrations  and 
Mihtary  Map.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Tbe  vitality  and  momentousness  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  are  evinced  by 
the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  literature 
elicited  by  it.     Whether  the  progress  of  that 
power   is  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy  of 
ambition. and  conquest,  whether  it  is  inspired 
by  a  deliberate  purpose  to  cripple  England  in 
the  event  of  wars  in  Europe  by  threatening 
Indian  empire,  or  whether,  as  we  ourselves 
were,  Russia  is  led  on  by  political  and  social 
necessity,  and  in  spite  of  her  own  wise  pur- 
poses, from  one  inevitable   acquisition   ^ter 
another,   are    questions   demanding  lai^e  and 
specially- informed  discussion,  such  as  we  cut 
make  no  pretensions  to  here.     If  we  are  bo 
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trust  ITerr  VambiiT,  the  fonner  is  true ;  if  we 
«re  to  rely  upon  the  &Don;inous  work  which 
G»ptain  SpaldiDg  has  translated,  Russia  is 
more  impelled  by  inevitable  circumstances  than 
bj  a  perilous  lustof  conquest  If  we  can  trust 
Hr.  Ker,  the  progress  of  Russia  has  been  too 
rapid  for  consoUdation,  and  nhe  holds  her 
posts  in  Turkestan  and  upon  the  S^-Daria 
(the  Jazartcs)  river,  by  a  very  precarious  ten- 
ure. So  long  as  she  is  at  peace  in  Europe, 
she  may  keep  in  subjection  the  Eirgiz,  the 
Khirans,  and  the  Khanates  generally ;  but  it 
requires  t«o  large  a  portion  of  tho  resources  of 
the  empire  to  transport  armies  across  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  to  make 
this  possible  when  her  energies  are  otherwise 
taxed.  Of  the  7,000  camels  which,  during  the 
late  Ehivan  expedition,  started  from  the  banks 
of  the  Jaxartes  with  the  column  of  Turkestan, 
only  600  reached  the  Oius.  What  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  population  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Central  Asia  it  is  impossible  to  forecast. 
H.  Lesseps  may  construct  his  railway  from 
Orenbuif;  to  Saroarcand,  commerce  may  de- 
velop great  populations  and  roads  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent no  diEBciilty  appears  to  be  so  great  as  that 
of  transporting  an  anny  across  Central  Asia, 
From  the  three  books  mentioned  at  tho  head 
of  this  article,  a  fair  notion  of  the  problems  of 
the  question,  as  contemplated  from  various 
points  of  view,  may  be  obtained.  The  book 
translated  by  Captain  Spalding  presents  the 
Russian  point  of  view,  with  which  the  trans- 
Ulor  seems  to  sympathize.  In  the  introduc- 
tory historical  sketch,  although  there  is  a  note 
of  defiance  of  English  opinion  rather  too  hyste- 
rical to  be  very  genuine,  the  writer  aims  mainly 
to  show  that  the  progressive  steps  of  Russian 
progress  to  within  some  800  miles  of  the 
borders  of  ASghanistan  have  been  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
the  result  of  deliberate  purpose.  Common 
sense  somewhat  favours  this  riew;  but  the 
tone  and  arguments  are  more  apologetic  than 
convincing.  In  conquest  and  despotism  ne- 
cessitv  is  the  tyrant's  plea.  The  rest  of  the 
book  IS  a  description  of  tlie  Khanates  of  Tur- 
keetan  and  Khiva,  their  inhabitant^  customs, 
geography,  ch'matology,  natural  productions, 
commerce,  &c.,  with  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tions of  both  to  Russia.  It  is  a  well-informed 
and  careful  book  concerning  countries  of  which 
we  know  but  little. 

Herr  Yambery'a  book  consists  of  ten  papers, 
discussing  Russian  policy  in  Central  Asia,  pub- 
lished at  different  times  during  ti\o  last  ten 
years.  The  author,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  Rus- 
siaphobist ;  his  feeling  towards  Russia  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Mr.  Newdegate  towards 
Popery,  This,  with  a  tendency  to  minor  in- 
acGuracioB  has  somewhat  unduly  discredited 
his  authority.  He  attributes  to  Russia  the 
most  ambitious  projectsi,  and  tho  most  unscru- 
pulous methods.  The  subjects  of  his  papers 
are  (I)  '  The  Rivalry  of  Russia  with  England  in 
Central  Asia ;'  (2)  '  A  General  Survey,  from 
18M,  including  Russia's  Conquests  in  (Central 
-\sia  within  the  last  three  years,  Russia's  De- 
signs upon  India,  The  English  OptimisLi,  Ac. ;' 
(3)  '  Fresh  .\dvaiices  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 


1 888 ; '  (4) '  Persia  and  Turkey ;'  (5) '  Herat  and 
the  Central  AsianQuestion;' (8) 'Social Trans- 
formations  in  the  Interior  of  Asia.  18T0;'  (T) 
'The  Russian  Campaign  against  Ehiva,'  &c 
Thus  submitted  to  ten  years'  test  of  history, 
"      Vamb^ry  may  fairly  boast  that  his  predic 

of  the  progress  and  policy  of  Russia  have  ' 
almost  all  of  them  come  true.     They  indicate, 
therefore,  both  hisknowle^  and  his  judguicnt. 
His  book  is  thoroughly  well-informed,  and  de- 
serves attentive  perusal. 

Mr.  Ker  will  be  remembered  as  the  Dailff 
Telegraph  correspondent,  who  prematurely  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  Khiva,  reproduced  an  '  old 
savage'  of  one  of  his  Crimean  pictures,  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  To^a,  and  otherwise  so  reproduced 
himself  as  to  lead  some  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  letters,  as  '  Own  Correspondent'  were  con- 
cocted in  Fleet-street  He  publishes  this  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  '  on  the  road  to  Khiva,'  although  owing  to 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  English  papers, 
he  was  detained  for  seven  weeks  in  a  fort  in 
Syra-Daria,  near  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  ultimate- 
ly reached  only  Samarcand.  He  explains  sat- 
isfactorily enough  how  he  was  misled  nbout  the 
fall  of  Ehiva,  but  confesses  that  in  tho  exigen- 
cy of  such  journeying  as  his  ho  did  repeat 
himself  in  descriptions  of  people  and  habits, 
thatwere  identical.  He  saw  in  Turkestan  not 
one  only,  but  many  old  savages  of  tho  Crimea. 

A  special  correspondent  of  tho  Jfaily  Tele- 
graph i&  under  special  temptations  to  colour 
highly,  and  group  things  melodramatically.  Mr. 
Eer  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  in  his  book. 
Like  many  others,  he  has  found  tiiat  the 
easiest  way  of  dealing  with  temptation  is  to 
yield  to  it  But  making  due  allowance  for  this, 
his  descriptions  are  both  graphic  and  clever ; 
he  tolls  a  good  story,  and  paints  nn  t"  '' 
picture ;    and     clearly     he   achieved    . 


and  conveys  a  good  deal  of  information. 

The  Mithmte  Hitb :  an  Account  of  a  Jbvrnep 
made  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from 
Atsam,   to  open  ifew  Routes  far  Commerce. 
By  T.  T.  Cooper,  F.R.G.8.,  Acting  Political 
A^ent  at  Bhamo.     Henry  8.  Eing  and  Co. 
Any  one  looking  at  a  map  will  see  that  the 
great  Brahmapootra  River  connects  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  narrow  mountainous 
region  of  the  Mishmee  count:?,  which  separates 
India  from  China.     Indeed,  Sudiya,  the  north- 
east outpost  town  of  Assam,  and  the  boundary 
of  our  Indian  territory,  is  within  200  miles  of 
Bathang.  which,  although  in  Thibet,  is  virtual- 
ly the  frontier  town  of  China.    This  is  the 
only,  inland  route  from  the  ono  to  the  other, 
and,  if  available  for  commerce,  would  not  only 
save  the  long  voyage  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
but  would  bring  intoclose  and  wholesome  inter- 
course the  two  nations.     The  overland  passage 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  English- 
man.   The  Chinese  Government  hold  a  monop- 
oly of  the  export  tea  trade,  and  have  granted 
the  retail  monopoly   to  the  Lama   priests    of 
Thibet;  which  is  at  onco  a  protection  to  Chi-. 
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to  the  Lama  religion'-tea 
being  a  necesstur  of  life  to  the  Thibetans.  The 
opening  up  of  Thibet  to  the  rival  tea  gardens 
of  Assam  would  imperil  both  the  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  ChineBegoTemnient,  and  the 
priestcn^  of  Lamaism.  The  most  jealous  op- 
position, therefore,  is  offered  to  any  endenrour 
(o  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Cooprer 
first  tried  lo  effect  the  journey  from  the  east, 
and  traversed  safely  enough  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  But  when  he  readied  Bathang  he  was 
arrested  by  200  Lama  soldiers,  and  cast  into 
a  Chinese  prison  at  Weisee.foo.  He  then  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt  from  India,  and 
after  a  conference  with  the  Indian  authorities, 
and  especially  with  Lord  Msyo,  ho  ascended 
(he '  Brahmapootra,  and  reached  Budiya ; 
whence,  having  secured  a  powerful  mountain 
chief  as  a  guide,  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
Hishmee  Hills,  but  was  not  permitted  to  pro. 
ceed  farther  than  a  village  calledj  Prun,  and, 
sick,  and  baffled,  had  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  attempt  was  a  gallant  one,  and  the  pluck, 
adroitness  and  temper  of  Hr.  Cooper  weru  ad- 
mirable. He  conciliated  the?  tribes  through 
whose  territory  he  passed,  and  if  he  has  failed 
in  his  object,  he  has  evidently  prepared  the 
way  for  success^  by  disarming  hostile  feeling 
and  creating  a  &vourable  predisposition  to- 
wards the  Indian  Government  We  could 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  political  dis- 
quisitionsabout  the  treatment  of  native  peoples, 
and  the  true  principles  of  commerce ;  but  the 
narrative  of  travel  is  vivacious  and  modest, 
and  is  inicresting  from  the  first  page  until  the 
last  The  melancholy  picture  of  Assam  has 
its  bright  obverse  in  (he  possibilities  and  pros- 
pects of  the  future. 

A  Whaling  Cnci»e  to  Saffin'i  liny  and  the  Qv,lf 
of  Botkaia,  and  an  Account  of  the  Bacue  of 
the  Crew  of  tht '  Pvlarit.'  By  Albbbt  Has- 
TiMoa  Markuam,  F.R.G.S.  Sampson  Low, 
MoKton,  and  Co. 

Commander  Markham  entered  himself  as 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  good  ship  Aretief  of 
Dundee,  ifir  one  shilling  a  month,  and 
penny  for  every  ton  of  oil  brought  home  in 
ship,  and  one  farthing  for  every  ton  of  whale- 
bone, whalers  having  no  licence  to  carry  pas. 
sengers.  His  object  was  to  see  the  phenomena 
of  the  Polar  seas,  and  the  processes  of  whale 
fishing.  This  hook  is  simply  a  record  of  what 
he  saw.  It  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  both  the 
scenes  and  the  processes  of  whule  fishing,  and 
is  full  of  sporting  adventure,  and  whaling  in. 
cident  The  novel  features  of  the  story  are 
the  practical  changesin  the  daring  and  achieve- 
ment of  whale  fishing  which  steam  has  intro- 
duced. The  incident  of  picking  up  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Polaru  Ls  not  very  prominent. 
The  main  Interest  is  in  the  descriptions  of 
whale  catching  and  stowing.  We  have  rarely 
read  a  more  vivacious,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive narrative. 

The  Wonderland  of  the  Antipodet.  Stetehet 
of  Trarel  in  the  iTorthern  Island  of  Neat  ZerL- 
(■nd.  By  J.  Ernest  TrNNE,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  Tinne  tells  us    in    his  |  preface    that. 
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already,  according  to  JMr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
there  were  in  existence  four  hundred  and  (me 
books  on  New  Zealand,  which  statement  is 
rather  apt  to  make  one  suspect  that  his  book — 
the  four  hundred  and  second — must  be  rather 
stale,  and  this  quotation  rather  maladroit. 
"  dipping  into  Mr.  Tinne's  book  the  feeling 
on  modified.  It  is  the  south  or  middle 
island  that  has  been  mostly  'done'  by  travel- 
lers, whilst  the  northern  island  is  even  more 
interesting  in  many  respects,  and  as  Mr.  Tinne 
made  his  journey  through  it  in  quite  a  leisurely 
way  on  horseback,  he  not  only  meets  wi^ 
fresh  objects,  hut  keeps  his  e^e  clear  Irom  dii^ 
to  day.  He  found  the  Haones  very  supersti- 
tious, unclean,  thievish  now  and  then,  fond  of 
drink  generally,  and  not  over  apt  at  keeping 

Eromises;  yet  even  in  the  disaflected  districts 
0  met  with  great  kindness  from  them.  But 
they  are  untamable.  'Many  of  the  half  castes 
in  new  Zealand  have  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
sume their  savage  nature  and  rejoin  their 
tribes,  after  becoming  apparently  civilized.' 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
the  flax  manufacture,  which  shows  that  that 
industry  is  profitable,  and  promises  to  he  yet 
more  so.  The  Eawau — that  odd  relic  of  an 
older  worid,  for  it  would  seem  the  main  Isknds 
are  of  the  newest — is  cert^nly  full  of  interest. 
Sir  Geoi^  Greji  the  proprietor,  having  done 
much  for  its  imj>rovement  There  rwgns  a 
teetotal  law,  which  seems  to  work  well,  and 
really  the  account  of  it  is  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  There  are,  however,  only  forty 
souls  on  the  Island,  which  Sir  Qeorge  meajis 
to  increase  to  two  bundled.  There  are  many 
misprints  here,  probably  accounted  for  by  Ur. 
Tinne  himself  not  having  seen  the  proofs. 
Sometimes,  too,  rather  trivial  stories  are  retail- 
ed -.  but  there  are  pieces  of  real  adventure, 
and  much  information  is  given  in  a  very  light- 
some manner,  while  some  of  the  autotype  il- 
lustrations are  very  admirable. 

New  Japan,  the  Land  of  the  Siting  Sun  :  lt» 
Aiaiale  d-iring  the  poet  Twenty  Tear». 
Recording  the  remarkable  progreM  of  the 
Japanese  in  Wetter/t  Gitiliiation.  By  Sam- 
uel MossHAN.  With  Map.  John  Murray. 
Perhaps  no  nation  has  a  revolution  to  record 
within  such  a  limited  period  which  in  many 
features  of  it  is  so  remarkable  as  that  of  Japan  ; 
thehistoryof  whichMr.  Mossman  here  presents 
to  us.  Themeans by  which  it  has  been  achieved 
areas  surprisingasthe  revolution  itself.  Twen^ 
ty  years  ago  Japan  was,  and  for  two  centuries 
had  been,  almost  hermetically  sealed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly 
independent  of  extraneous  suppUes,  whilst  the 
most  stringent  laws  prohibitnl  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners ;  the  government  refused  all 
intercourse  with  outside  barbarians,  except 
through  the  small  and  ignoble  Dutch  settlem^tt  ' 
at  Nagasaki.  Everything  pertaining  to  J^jan 
was  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  its  very  govern- 
ment was  unknown ;  even  Mr.  Olipbant,  who 
was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  mission  in  185S, 
utterly  misconceived  it  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars. It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  two  coequal 
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peraonages,  the  '  Spiritual  Emperor '  or  Mikado, 
and  the 'Temporal  Empeiw'  orTycooD,  moro 
Moperly,  Hr.  MoEgman  tells  us,  tho  Sigoon, 
The  fact  really  ww  that  the  Bigoon,  as  the 
title  signifleB,  was  only  the  genenLuasmo  of  the 
forces ;  the  sole,  legitimate,  hereditary  sorer- 
fflgn  Iwing  the  Mil^o,  or  *  Great  Emperor.' 
The  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  to  maintain 
this  miscoDception,  that  he  mi^ht  at  any  time 
dedare  null  and  void  any  treaties  made  by  the 
Kgoon.  Through  the  diplomatic  skill  c^  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  the  Mikado  was  induced  to  en- 
doTse  and  confirm  all  that  the  Si^n  had  done. 
The  office  of  Si^n  was  hereditary  in  one  or 
two  great  families.  The  DamioB  were  great 
feudal  nobles  having  immcDso  estates,  some  of 
them  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  seven  or 
dght  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  had 
enormous  numbers  of  retainers,  were  not  very 
obedient  to  the  sovereign,  and  often  made  war 
upon  one  another.  The  revolution  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  devdoped  through  two  or  three 
important  st^ea,  consists  of  the  opening  of  Ja- 
pan to  foreigners,  and  the  substitutipn  of  a 
constitutionai  monarchy  for  the  feudal  sya- 
tem.  To  the  Americans  the  credit  belongs  of 
having  first  compelled  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial intercourse ;  England  followed,  and  by  a 
more  magnanimous  and  consummate  policy 
soon  took  the  lead ;  Russia,  France,  PruBsia, 
and  other  nations  followed.  Bome  of  the 
great  Damios  opposed  intercourse  with  foreign- 
era,  and  incited  their  followers  to  frequent 
outrages  and  murders,  which  the  Sigoon  was 
powerless  to  prevent.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  a  series  of  gross  outrages  led  to  an  attack 
by  the  British  fleet  upon  the  forts  of  Satsuma, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Kagosima,  which  at 
the  time  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  in- 
curred much  unmerited  condemnation.  It 
proved  the  turning  point  in  the  internal  history 
of  Japan.  Satsuma,  a  clover  and  patriotic 
prince,  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  with 
three  or  four  other  great  Damios  became  the 
advocate  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  set 
himself  to  abolish  feudalism.  A  civil  war  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  ofBce 
of  the  Sigoon,  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  ;  Batsuma  and  tho  other 
Damios  rendering  the  latter  possible  by  a  vol- 
untary surrender  of  their  feudal  revenues  and 
power.  Few  passages  in  history  record  mor 
patriotic  acta  than  this.  It  is  full  of  the  chii 
airy  of  romance.  Japan  is  now  governed 
onstitntionaUy,  it  is  open  to  intercourse  with 
the  whole  world,  and  is  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  nation  of  the  East  This 
wonderful  story  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Mossman 
with  sucdnctness,  and  yet  with  fulness,  in  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  way,  and  with  a  knowledge 
derived  apparently  from  journalism,  and  from 
■  puient  and  minute  acquaintance  with  dipli 
natic  papers,  books  of  travels,  and  apparently 
with  those  best  informed  concerning  Japan. 
In  virtue  of  its  simple  facts  the  book  is  fuU  of 
interest,  and  will  be  to  most  readers  an  entire- 
ly new  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  We 
cannot  commend  it  too  highly. 

Prem  thelndiu  to  tht  TigrU  ;  a  Sarrotive  of 
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a  Journey  through  the  CountrUt  of  Dalo- 
ehUtajt,  J/g^nUtan,  Khornuan,  and  Iran, 
in  1872.  Togeihtr  with  a  Synoptical  Oram- 
mar  and  Voeabalary  of  the  Brahae  Lan- 
guage ;  and  a  Secord  of  tht  Meteorologieal 
ObisnationM  aTid  Altitvdt*  on  the  march 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigrii.  By  Henrf 
Waltbr  Bbllew,  C.S.I.,  Sui^eon  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  Trflbnerand  Co. 
The  r^on  traversed  b^  Mr.  Bellew  in  hia 
-lission  to  the  Persian  capital  is  invested  with 
high  interest  by  its  historic  associations,  and  Its 
political  importance  at  the  present  time.  Lying 
between  our  Indian  possessions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Russia  on  the  other,  it  must 
excite  the  growing  solicitude  of  statesmen  and. 
politicians,  and  command  the  attention  of  all. 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  pri^ess  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  At  present  it  is  defaced  hy 
barbarism,  anarchy,  and  oppression,  and  awnita 
the  civiliEing  infiuences  of  some  nation  moro 
advanced,  and  capable  of  raising  it  from  its  for- 
lorn and  debased  condition.  It  has  been  Ihc 
scene  of  many  conflicts,  and  has  been  described 
by  many  travellers ;  but  still  the  present  narra- 
tive of  a  march  irom  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  is 
valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  political  objects  of  the  mission, 
it  very  accurately  describes  the  general  nature 
of  the  country,  illustrates  the  character  and 
habits  of  its  various  peoples,  and  sketches  the 
state  of  society  prevalent  among  them.  Pass- 
ing on  from  one  stage  of  his  march  to  another, 
Mr.  Bellew  enlivens  his  narrative  with  many 
incidents,  graphic  sketches,  and  historic  refer- 
ences. It  IS  by  no  means  a  dry  deUil  of  en- 
campment, locomotion,  distances,  and  culinary 
preparations,  but  the  accurate  descriptions  and 
enlightened  views  of  an  experienced  and  acconi- 
pliahed  man.  With  unabated  interest  we  have 
accompanied  him  throughout  his  extended 
march,  and  have  derived  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  narrative.  A  good  map  of  the 
journey  is  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  bis 
volume.  Many  of  his  readers,  unacquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  pa8$Kd,-wiil  fail  in  the  interest  they 
otherwise  would  have  felt  With  this  excep- 
tion the  book  has  our  unqualified  commendation. 

Woiidtri  of  the  TeOoa-itone  Region  in  the 
Bocky  Ifountaint,  being  a  Beteription  qf  it* 
Oeytert,  Hot-»pririg»,  Cfrand  CaHon,  Wat&r- 
falU,  Late,  and  tnrrounding  Stontry,  ex- 
plored in  1870-71-  Edited  by  Jahes 
Richardson.  Illustrated  by  Twenty -one 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Two  Maps.  Blackie 
and  Son, 

Books  of  travel  or  exploration  abounding  in 
descriptions  of  remarkable  phenomena  and 
scenery  are  numerous  enough  ;  hut  few  can  be 
found  to  equal,  and  certainly  none  to  surpass, 
that  now  before  us  in  its  accounts  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  magnificent.  The  Yellow-Stone 
R^ion,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  description, 
lies  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  covers  an  area  of 
fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles,  abounds  in  geysers 
I  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  is  throughout  en- 
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riched  with  such  beauties  of  scenery  that  it 
must  seem  a  kind  of  fniryland.  It  is  distant 
from  New  York  2,272  luilos,  and  the  United 
States  GoTerninent  have  set  it  apart  as  a  great 
national  pleasure  tp'ound.  The  volume  has 
been  compiled  bj  Mr.  Aichardeon  from  reports 
and  artides  by  various  explorers  who  have 
furnished  descriptions  of  the  region,  and  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  and  amusement.  One 
of  the  chaptersi,  containing  an  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  a  Ur.  West,  who 
wandered  from  his  party,  and  was  lost  for 
thirty-seven  days,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
tilings  we  have  ever  read. 

The    Alpt   of  Arabia.      TrateU    in  Effypt, 

Sinai,    ArnfAi,   and   the   Holy   Land.      By 

William    Charles    Madoham.     Henty    8. 

King  and  Co. 

In,  the  Holy    Land.     By  the  Rev.   Ahdrbw 

Thomson,  D.U.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
T?iat  Qoodly  Mountain  and  Ltbanon.  Seiitg 
tke  Narrative  of  n  Side  throttgh  the  Caiaa- 
triet  if  Judea,  Samaria,  and  OaliUe  into 
Sgria,  Jbe.  By  Tudxas  Jeuhe.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Palestine  ia  more  familiar  to  most  of  us  than 
Yorkshire,  and  few  ordinary  travellers  can 
hope  to  make  any  substantial  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  it,  while  few  have  individuality 
enough  to  make  their  subjective  thoi^hts  and 
feelings  valuable.  And  yet  few  seasons  pass 
without  three  or  four  books  describing  again  the 
well-worn  routes ;  and  strange  to  say  a  book 
must  be  exceptionally  bad  not  to  find  readers 
— for  our  interest  is  undying  in 

'Those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  thoee  blessed  feet 
Which  i^ifrhteen  haadred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advaniAge  to  the  bitter  cross.' 

Of  the  three  books  before  us,  the  first,  a 
goodly  octavo,  is  the  most  pretentious.  It  is, 
however,  essentially  commonplace  ;  the  mere 
record  of  a  diary,  giving  but  little  informafion, 
and  very  Jejune  in  remark.  Our  own  familiari- 
ty with  the  ground  travelled  predisposes  us  to 
read  with  interest  every  descriptjon  of  it;  but 
Mr.  Mau^hau  is  too  much  for  us — he  cannot  be 
excited  either  to  enthusiasm  or  brilliancy. 

Ur.  Thomson  who  did  not  enter  the  desert, 
but  took  ship  from  Egypt  to  Joppa,  and  there- 
fore is  limited  in  his  descriptions  entirely  to 
Palestine,  has  produced  a  much  more  vigorous 
and  interesting  book.  Fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Palestine 
Eiploratinn  Society,  he  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  its  investigations,  and  every  place  is 
noted  with  a  scholarly  eye.  The  descriptions 
are  quick  and  unpretentious,  and  free  from  false 
sentiment  The  book  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge,  but  it  is  pleasant  and  stimulating 
to  read,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Ur.  Jcune  traversed  almost  the  same  route 
OS  Dr.  Thomson  \  but  his  book  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  latter,  it  is  more  cursory,  and  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  diary  with  here  and  there  pious 
reflections.  What  he  did  not  himself  see, 
Sebaste,  for  instance — the  interesting  site  of- 
Samaria,  he  describes  by  quotations  from  those 
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who  have  seen  it    The  book  i^  simple  an] 
unpretending,  and   will   interest   the  author's 


Xemoriali  of  the  Bee.  James  Soaland,  of 
Henley-on-  Thamet.  By  his  Teireb  Dai'obteiu, 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  T.  Bisney.  Introdndnrr 
Letter  by  John  Stououton,  D,D,  (Hoddtr 
and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Rowland  almost  reallied 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor.  Devout,  gen- 
tle, genial,  wise,  and  loving,  he  invited  religioas 
conndence  by  his  manifest  religious  sympt- 
thies,  and  in  his  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
intellectual  power,  was  perhaps  as  helpful  to 
men's  religious  life  as  any  minister  of  this 
generation.  Of  pious  parentage,  he  early  dele- 
ted himself  to  the  ministiy,  and  pursued  an 
uneventful  life,  full  of  goodness,  simplicity,  uid 
consecrated  purpose.  This  simple  memoir  of 
him  is  charming  in  its  tenderness,  and  full  of 
spiritual  inspiration.  Ur.  Binney,  who  intro- 
duces this  memoir  of  his  (Hend,  has,  alas !  soon 
followed  him.  His  greater  gifU  and  more  pro- 
minent services  will  in  due  time  demand  fitting 
recognition, — Memeirof  John  Lotering  Cwte, 
formerly  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  (fc. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Uutiny  of  185T-8. 
By  the  Rev.  Chablbs  H.  H.  Wkioht,  M.A. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  John  Cooke,  the  son 
of  a  Devonshire  farm  labourer,  enlisted  in  the 
artillery,  and  was  one  of  the  force  which,  eia- 
barking  for  China,  was  diverted  to  India,  where 
it  did  such  groat  service  in  quelling  the  mutiny. 
His  services  give  occasion  for  the  sketch  of  the 
mutiny,  which  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Sir  J.  W. 
Kaye's  '  Sepoy  War.'  and  the  lives  of  Havelocic 
and  Lawrence,  in  addition  to  some  interesting 
details  of  Oooke's  own  experience.  Cooke,  after 
previous  religious  impressions  and  purposes, 
and,.after  severe  struggles  and  fluctuations,  be- 
came a  religious  man  in  Lucknow.  He  return- 
ed to  England,  obtained  his  discharge,  and 
married ;  becamo  a  policeman,  and  at  length 
found  his  work  as  a  missionary  to  seamen  in 
Boulogne.  The  narrative  is  full  of  unusual 
interest,  both  of  incident  and  of  religious  feel- 
ing.— Memoir  of  the  Ree.  John  Jamet  Weit- 
hreeht,  of  the  Church  Mieeionary  Sttciety. 
Abridged  firom  his  Journal  and  Letters  by  his 
Widow.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bev.  Hcs-iir 
Venn,  B.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  We 
need  only  announce  an  abridged  and  cheaper 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  mUsiou- 
ary  biographies  of  our  day. — Shetehet  of 
Modem  Pari».  Translated  (ram  the  Gentian 
by  Fbasces  Locock.  (Provost  and  Co.)  A 
series  of  light  and  pleasant  sketches  of  the 
Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  its  scenes,  man- 
ners, and  celebrities.  They  are  written  by  a 
German,  and  were  first  published  in  Germany. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  had  access  to  certain 
court  fitei,  and  describes  court  life  at  the 
Tuileries  and  Fontainebleau.  The  sketches  are 
full  of  reminiscences  of  Louis  Napoleon's  early 
fortunes,  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  therefore 
of  piquant  contrasts.  Tho  writer  has  an  amia- 
ble feeling  of  admiration  for  success,  and  the 
curtain  falls  before    the  huge  catastrophe  of 
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1870.  Some  of  the  stories  toll),  illustrative  of 
Psriaian  life,  are  very  curious.  The  book 
throughout  is  very  interesting.—  Winter  at  the 
Italian  Lakei.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Per- 
haps the  best  pmise  that  we  cao  bestoir  upon 
this  little  book  is  negative.  It  is  notbump- 
tJous,  nor  gushing,  nor  extrsyagant,  nor  affect- 
ed. It  narrates  in  a  simple  matter-of-fbct  way 
the  personal  experiences  and  improi^sions  of 
some  English  travellers  on  Journeys  and  in 
places  that  are  almost  as  familiar  as  Cheapsidc. 
There  is,  apropot  of  Dover  Castie,  a  needless 
gird  at  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  advocates  of  dis- 
establishment, but  generally  the  travellers  are 
good-natured,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
anytluDg  reasonable. 


POLITIOS,    SCIKNCE,  ASD    ART. 

VtTfatitmg  und  Deaw>hratU  der  Vereinigtea 
Staaten  tson  Amerika.  ■  Von  Dr.  H.  v. 
HoLST,  A.O.  ProfcBsor  an  der  Universitit 
Stnis.sburg.  1.  Thei7 :  8taatiwiiwr/ln«- 
tat  find  Sklaverei.  Diisseldorf;  Julius  Bud- 
Considering  the  multitude  of  works  already 
published  on  American  politics,  another  history 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  specuil 
merits  to  warrant  its  recommendation.  Never- 
theless, wo  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Pro- 
fessor Hoist's  volume  very  cordially.  It  is  an 
instalment,  as  the  author  deals  here  only  with 
the  origin  of  the  Uniou  and  the  domestic  history 
of  the  Slates  up  till  1B38.  After  ho  has  com- 
pleted the  historical  part,  he  proposes  in 
another  work— if  encouraged  to  carry  out  this 
plan — to  discuss  in  detail  the  constitutioDal 
principles  that  have  taken  firm  root  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  under  them.  Then,  in  a  further 
work  be  will  conRider  the  actual  political  and 
socio  political  circumstances  of  the  United 
States.  His  plan  is  comprehensive,  and  we 
hope  he  will  bo  able  to  exlcute  it,  For  the 
present  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  historical  introduction.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  marked  carefulness,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  much  industry  and  research.  But  its 
merits  consist  not  in  this  only  or  chiefly,  but 
in  the  admirable  clearness  with  which  the 
suthor  traces  the  distinctive  ch.iracteri sties  and 
perils  of  the  United  States  from  the  formation 
of  the  Union.  The  seeds  of  all  the  contro- 
versies and  quarrels  which  resulted  at  last  in 
the  Civil  War  were  laid  in  the  circumstances 
tod  conditions  of  the  Union  and  in  the  Con- 
Btitution.  The  United  States  originated  not 
from  the  independence  of  individual  States,  but 
from  the  declaration  by  Congress  of  their  col' 
loclive  organization.  They  were  no  longer 
thirteen,  but  one.  Nevertheless  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  individual  States  was  at  the  same 
time  maintained.  It  was  assumed  that  each 
of  the  thirteen  States  was  '  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent State,'  although  as  a  historical  fact  there 
was  no  independence  of  the  separate  colonies 
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before  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence.' 
Two  opposite  tendencies  were  thus  adopted, 
and  found  expression  in  the  Constitution  itself 
—the  tendency  towards  national  unity,  and  the 
tendency  towards  State  sovereignty ;  and  with 
them  the  seeds  were  sown  of  all  future  divi- 
sions and  controversies.  Accordingly  Profo-ssor 
Hoist  lays  down  the  proposition  tiiat  the  ques- 
tion of  nullification  and  secession  was  not  first 
raised  by  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  but  was  as 
old  as  the  Constitution,  and  was  always  a  liv- 
ing question,  though  it  was  sometimes  in  abey- 
ance. Its  roots  lay  in  the  actual  relations  of 
the  States ;  and  the  Constitution  was  an  ex- 
pression of  these  relations.  In  the  work  before 
U8  the  growth  of  these  early  seeds  is  traced, 
and  we  see  how  they  came  to  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  question  of  slavery.  Slavery 
after  a  time  was  geographically  defined,  and  tho 
opposition  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
States  was  intensifled  by  economical  considera- 
tions. Their  interests  became  economically 
antagonistic  From  the  moment  that  slavery 
was  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  United 
States  cut  off  fnm  the  rest  by  a  clear  geogra- 

Ehical  line,  a  stru^le  was  inevitable,  and  it  was 
ardly  possible  it  could  havo  been  decided 
without  war.  The  Civil  War  has,  of  course, 
decided  it,  and  the  United  States  are  now  by 
force  of  events  a  nation,  with  the  unity  of  a 
nation,  and  capable  of  collective  national  ac- 
tion. The  Constitution  left  the  problem  un- 
solved. The  Constitution  attempted  an  inef- 
fectual compromise  between  the  two  tenden- 
cies, and  therefore  the  roots  of  the  Civil  War 
were  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  relations  which  it 
consolidated.  Professor  Hoist's  work  is  of 
value,  because  it  makes  all  this  clear. 

Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frateittlti/.  By  Jambs 
FiTZJABEs  Stephen,  C,Q.  Second  Edition. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's book  we  pointed  out  how  in  his  violent 
reaction  against  indifferentism  shielding  itself 
under  the  broad  tegis  of  liberty,  he  really 
teaches  a  doctrine  of  sheer  force  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  supreme  authority  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  thus  virtually  retrograding  to  the  old 
sanctions  of  despotism.  In  a  lengthened  pre- 
face to  this  second  edition  he  endeavours  to 
meet  the  objections  to  this  teaching  of  Mr. 
John  Uorley  and  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison- tho 
one  as  renresenting  the  Positivist  the  other  the 
Radical  objections  to  his  views.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  a  more  e:iplicit  reiteration  of  the  posi- 
tions maintained  in  his  essay,  which  he  thinks 
Mr.  Morley  has  failed  to  apprehend.  Chiefly 
Mr.  Stephen  maintains  that  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  self -regarding  acts  and 
acts  which  regard  others,  which  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  liberty  turns, 
is  like  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  acts 
which  happen  in  time  and  acts  which  happen 
in  space.  Hr.  Mill's  theory  is,  that  compulsion 
in  relation  to  the  self-regarding  parts  of  con- 
duct and  m  societies  of  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
velopment, is  always  had.  Mr.  Stephen's,  that 
every  moral  and  religious  system,  and  every 
social  relationship  necessarily  involves  com-  . 
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extreme,  which  has  generated  Mr. 
Stephen's  extreme  doctrine  of  force.  The 
argument  is  neceesaiily  one  of  details,  which 
we  canDot  here  follow.  Mr.  Harrison's  chief 
objection  is  that  Mr.  Stephen  believes  in  a 
future  sUt«  of  moral  reward  and  punishment. 
fle  teaches  a  horrible  form  of  religion,  which 
Mr.  Harrison  calls  '  The  Religion  of  Inhuma- 
nity,' or  '  Stephenisni,'  the  central  article  of 
whose  creed  is  a  belief  in  hell — to  which  Mr. 
Stephens  replies  '  that  there  is  not  a  word  in 
mj  hook  which  implies  or  suggests  that  T  be- 
lieve in  hell—that  is,  in  any  place  or  state  of 
infinite  torture  reserved  for  tue  wicked  after 
death.  In  fact  I  do  not  hold  that  doctrine ; 
for  t  see  no  sufficient  evidence  of  it.'  The 
hopeless  feeling  which  such  an  inability  on  (he 
part  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Harrison,  to  understand 
a  plain  statement,  produces  may  well  excuse 
our  pursuing  farther  the  logomamy  of  this  pre- 
face. Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  Couitiats,  has  committed  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  in  maintaining  that  morality  has  any 
relation  to  a,  future  state,  although  he  reduces 
belief  in  this  to  a  minimum,  and  puts  it  almost 
apologetically ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  his 
meaning  should  be  misrepresented,  or  even 
misunderstood.  Mr.  Stephen  simply  refuses 
to  renounce  a  hope  to  which  the  s^ongest  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  point,  upon  which  tbe 
very  possibility  of  religion  is  conditioned,  and 
which  with  exceptions  so  few  as  to  be  virtually 
unworthy  of  notice,  all  the  generations  of 
mankind,  including  its  greatest  oere lies,  have 
firmly  held. 


Professor  Jevons  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
most  abstract^  and  therefore  the  most  barren 
and  unpopular,  of  the  sciences  with  more  than 
professional  zeal,  and  this  comprehensive  work 
will  worthily  sustain  his  high  reputation.  It 
aims  to  apply  to  all  the  processes  of  mind  con- 
cerned in  reasoning,  a  single  principle,  of  which, 
till  lately,  Mr.  Jevons  believed  that  he  was  thb 
discoverer.  He  is  consequcnlly  able  to  give 
a  unity  to  the  science  of  lo^c  which  it  has 
never  yet  i>osseSEed.  Hitherto,  logicians  have 
either,  like  Hamilton,  been  slaves  of  the  Syl- 
logism, and  practically  ignored  Induction,  or, 
like  Mill,  have  laboriously  eiamined  the  preten- 
sions of  Deduction,  only  to  bow  it  respectfully 
oat  of  court     Mr.  Jevons  helievcB  that  he  can 


restore  the  balance,  by  depriving  f 
scholasticism,  restricting  tbe  otht 


thoo; 


per  province,  and  showing  that  both  are  forms 
of  the  same  process.  This  process  is  the  in- 
cessant establishment  of  identities,  and  the 
supreme  rule  of  inference  founded  on  it  consists 
in  the  direction  to  affirm  of  anything  whatever 
is  known  of  its  like,  equal,  or  equivalent  Mr. 
Jevons  first  proposed  to  employ  this  process 
in  his  '  Pure  Logic,'  in  1864,  and  the  wide 
scope  of  the  principle  he  first  stated  in  his 
'  Sabstitution  of  Similars,'  in  1869.  He  now 
discovers  that  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
syllogism,  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Beneke 


and  tbe  Port-Royalists.  We  may  add,  and  ar« 
surprised  that  Mr.  Jevons  seems  unaware  of 
tiie  fact,  that  he  lias  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  application  of  it  to  all 
processes  of  reasoning  wnatever.  The  logi- 
cian's '  substitution  of  similars'  is  m^^y  £e 
Ssychologist's  '  e<]uality  of  relations ;'  and  Mr. 
pencer's  analysis  of  equivalence  in  all  mental 
relations,  and  Mr.  Jevons'  substitution  of 
similars  in  all  inferential  acts,  have  merely 
such  differences  (apart  from  a  fundamental 
one  on  the  limits  of  reasoning)  as  are  incident 
to  the  logical  and  psychological  characterti  of 
the  two  treatises.  In  the  o^er  of  his  exposi- 
tion Mr.  Jevons  first  comes  to  termi,  and  finds 
it  necessary  (in  the  interest  of  the  identiSc*- 
tion  he  establishes  between  tbe  methods  of 
mathematics  and  logic)  to  show  that  they  arv 
governed  by  two  laws — the  law  of  simplicity 
(that  the  combination  of  a  logncal  term  with 
itself  is  without  effect)  and  the  Jlaw  that  the 
manner  of  tbeir  combination  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. (The  latter  is  psychologically  justi- 
fied by  Spencer  in  analyzing  the  relation  of 
co-existences.)  Mr.  Jevons  next  applies  his 
principle  of  substitution  to  propositions,  for 
the  reason  that  these  assert  identilie»—ot 
space,  time,  manner^  quantit;^,  degree,  Ac.;  and 
though  the  word  identity  is  metaphysically 
objectionable,  there  is,  perhaps,  do  other  single 
word  which  expresses  so  well  the  idea  of 
equality,  equivalence,  co-extensiveness,  or  per- 
fect similarity.  As  every  proposition  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  an  identity,  all  the  old 
rules  for  the  conversion  of  propositions  are 
rendered  needless,  and  puzzled  jouths  may 
shut  up  thdr  '  Whately :  they -will  now  have 
the  easier  task  of  reducing  propositions  to 
identities,  and  then  find  that  these  convert 
themselves.  Tbe  materials  for  inference — 
terms  and  propositions — being  now  sorted, 
Mr.  Jerons  analyzes  the  simplest  mode  of 
reasoning — direct  deduction— and  shows  that 
all  its  forms  an  be  explained  by  his  principle 
of  substitution  ;  and  uius  he  finally  unmasks 
— for  he  is  completely  succossfol — the  ven- 
erable imposture  of  the  Syllogism.  The  only 
defence  Mill  could  set  up  for  the  andent 
method  was  that  it  enabled  us  to  detect  or  to 
avoid  fallacies ;  hut  Mr.  Jevons  proves  that  in 
this  respect  too  its  'occupation's  gona'  Mr. 
Jevons  has  indeed  carried  his  process  of  sim- 
plificatiou  so  far  that  ho  has  replaced  the 
Syllogism  by  a  machine  which  might  sstoniefa 
Aristotle  as  much  as  Albert's  automaton  did 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  possibility  of  thus  per- 
forming logical  operations  mechanically  seems 
to  him  to  prove  that  mathematics  and  logic 
are  concerned  fundamentally  with  the  same 
process ;  and  he  undoubtedly  improves  on 
Boole  bv  regarding  mathematics  as  a  differentia- 
tion of  logic,  and  not  logic  as  a  simpler  form  of 
mathematics:  logic  is  the  most  aostract  and 
remote  of  all  tbe  sciences.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  almost  complete 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jevons,  and  have  confined 
our  remarks  to  simple  exposition.  But  wiUi 
the  statement,  which  he  seems  to  r<^ard  as 
novel,  that  induction  is  the  inverse  process  to 
deduction,  he  enters  on  tlie  lai^er  half  of  the 


proTince  of  logic,  and  there  faU  concluuons 
msy  meet  witb  a  less  unquBliflod  approval. 
His  definition  of  induction  will  be  objected  to 
bj  DO  one ;  it  is  that  equally  of  tho  metaphy- 
Eiol  and  of  the  scientinc  logician  ;  it  is  when 
he  distinguishes  betneen  pe^ecC  and  imperfect 
induction  that  he  parts  companj  with  tlie  lat- 
ter to  camp  out  in  the  cold  with  the  metaphy- 
sician. '  Induction  is  perfect '  he  says,  '  when 
tre  assert  of  a  whole  olass  wnat  we  have  pre- 
Tioofiiy  found  to  bo  true  of  every  single  mem- 
ber of  it'  As  Mr,  JevoDs  admits,  this  is 
merely  to  sum  up  in  a  brief  form  a  multitude 
of  particulars.  But  though  the  abbreviation 
of  mental  labour  is,  aa  he  contends,  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  reiisoning ;  and  unless  Mr. 
JevoQS  has  something  more  to  say  in  its  favour 
than  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  high 
degree  of  mental  achievement,  we  see  no 
reasoD  to  reverse  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
snch  a  logician  as  Mill,  and  confirmed  by  such 
a  psychologist  as  Spencer,  that  this  process  is 
notrightly  described  as  induction.  It  is  simply, 
in  fact,  classification,  and  as  involving  no  act 
of  inference  but  only  perception,  is  to  be  con- 
'  nected  with  tho  kindred  processes  of  naming 
ind  reci^nition,  which,  like  it,  arc  the  neces- 
suy  preluninaries  of  induction.  With  such  a 
iefinitioQ  of  perfect  induction,  Mr.  Jevons  was 
bound  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the  men 
of  science.  He  accordingly  dennce  imperfect 
induction  aa  that  in  which  the  proof  is  incom- 
plete, and  of  which  the  results,  '  however  well 
iutheoticated  and  reriiied,  are  never  more 
than  probable.'  Induction  '  never  makes  any 
real  addition  to  our  knowledge  ;'  it  '  merely  un- 
folds the  information  contained  in  past  observa- 
tiane  or  events.'  The  argument  in  support  of 
this  position  is  logical,  and  psychological.  As 
psychological,  it  muntains  that  we  cannot 
make  '  any  real  additions  to  the  contents  of  our 
knowledge,  except  throi^h  new  impressions 
opon  the  senses,  or  upon  some  seat  of  feeling.' 
M  logical,  it  asserts  that  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  futore  will  be  as  the  present — that 
nature  is  like  an  infinite  ballot-box,  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  imperfectly  know,  and  which 
will  not  necessarily  remain  unchanged.  With 
r^rd  to  the  former,  is  it  consistent  with  the 
assertion  (vol.  L  p.  9)  that,  '  before  the  mind 
can  perceive  or  reason  at  all  it  must  have  the 
conations  of  thonght  impressed  on  it,'  since 
these  conditions  may  be  such  as,  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  class  having  been  ^ven  in  experience, 
lo  axnpel  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion  true  of 
the  whole  class  f  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
admission  (which  Hr.  Jevons  is  ready  to  make) 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  views,  according  to  which 
things  impress  their  conditions  on  tDought,and 
tbos  bringing  the  mind  into  alliance  with 
nature — an  alliance  brought  ever  closer  by  the 
lapse  of  generations,  justify  that  tendency  of 
die  mind  to  proceed  in  advance  of  its  actual 
Experience,  which  is  ascribed  by  the  older  sen- 
sationalists (Lke  Bun)  to  the  '  corruption '  of 
human  nature  ?  With  r^ard  to  the  It^cal 
■rgument,  we  will  say  only  that  the  progress 
of  sdeoce  is  all  in  the  direction  of  confirming 
tfae  stability  of  nature  and  extending  the  reign 
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of  law,  and  that  the  development  of  the  cosmos 
itself  tends  increasingly  to  exclude 'those  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  sudden  catastrophes 
which  Mr.  Jevons  appears  to  think  not  impos- 
sible. It  would  be  indeed  disheartening  if  all 
the  sciences — the  bulk  of  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  inductions — were  shown  to  be  built  on 
the  sand.  But  Mr.  Jevons,  who  refuses  to 
believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mortality,  until  it  is 
satis ractorily  established  that  the  properties  of 
the  ex-Premier  are  identical  with  those  of  men 
who  have  already  died,  is  extremely  eiigeant 
in  the  matter  of  proof ;  and  while  it  is  desirable 
that  young  students  of  1(^c  should  imbibe 
somewhat  of  his  caution,  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  throwii^  down  in  the  last  pages  of  a 
book  a  r&sh  subversive  proposition,  the  impro- 
bability of  which  does  not  prevent  a  theory  of 
inductive  inference  from  being  based  on  it 
But  while  disposed  to  be  critical  over  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  these  two  volumes, 
we  feel  bound  to  express  our  sense  of  the  very 
great  merits  of  the  whole  work.  The  chapters 
dealing  with  tho  quantitative  developments  of 
logic  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  appear  to 
constitute  a  real  advance  in  lineal  science. 

Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walhinff,  Swimming, 
and  Plying.  With  a  Dissertation  on  Aero- 
nautics. By  J.  Bell  PsniaBBw,  M.D.,  jtc. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  International 
Scientific  series  is  a  treatise  on  a  moat  interests 
ing  and  complicated  subject.  Animal  locomo- 
tion involves  the  most  complicated  problems  in 
dynamics  which  have  ever  oeen  posed.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  it  seems  easier  to  theo- 
rise, and  none  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  theory  with  observation  and  c-xperi- 
ment.  Hence  thero  neverwas  a  subject  which 
has  been  encompassed  with  greater  errors. 
Observation  of  flying  bird  or  bounding  quad- 
ruped, is  itself  difficult.  The  conditions  of 
successful  experiment  are  most  complicated, 
and  even  an  isolated  motion  can  scarcely  be 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  formula.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  volume  will  disappoint  the 
general  reader  much,  the  student  more,  and  the 
physicist  and  mathematician  most  of  all.  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  read  on  the  subject  He 
has  observed,  and  also  experimented ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  mastered  any  branch  of 
his  subject;  and  by  distributing  his  powers 
over  so  wide  a  field  he  has  failed  to  make  any 
part  of  it  clear,  or  even  to  fallow  it  for  future 
cultivation.  The  language  in  indefinite  where 
it  needs  to  be  precise,  and  when  the  meaning 
is  gained,  it  is  often  found  to  be  vague,  con- 
tnU7  to  experience,  and  even  impossible  in 
fact 

After  the  introduction,  the  subject  is  natural- 
ly divided  into  prc^ression  (1)  on  the  land,  (2) 
in  the  water,  and  (3)  through  the  air.  There  is 
an  added  chapter  on  ASrunautics,  which,  with 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  difiference  in  struc- 
ture of  the  wings  of  insects,  bats,  and  birds  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  worthy  of  attention. 
M.  Marcy,  of  whom  tho  author  speaks  some- 
what disparagingly,  ig  engaged  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  night  in  a  far  more  systematic  way 
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than  seems  to  h»ve  been  &i]opted  by  Dr.  Pet- 
tigren-,  and  such  part  at  the  subject  as  con  be 
derived  from  observation  of  birds  in  flight,  as- 
sisted by  theory,  bas  been  anticipated  in  a  far 
more  fascinating  style  by  the  Dute  of  Argyll  in 
his  '  Reig[i  of  Law.' 

The  defect  of  the  book  arises  from  the  com- 
plicated nature  oftbe  question  involved  rather 
than  from  the  inadequate  powers  of  ibe  author. 
Science  has  scarcely  yet  advanced  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  subject,  and  hence  any  treatise 
which  runs  over  such  a  wide  range  of  yet  un- 
trodden ground  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

The  Naturrdiit  in  Nicaragua;  a  Narrative  of 
a  Raidtnee  at  tltf  Bold  Mint»  of  Chtmtalet ; 
Joumeyt  in  the  Savannahs  and  Forettt. 
With  ObieTvatitmt  'on  AnitaaU  and  Plant*, 
in  Referenu  to  th«,  Tktory  of  Evolution  of 
Living  Forms.  By  Thokas  Belt,  F.G.S. 
John  Murray. 

This  work  may  take  rauk  with  the  best  books 
of  travel.  If  it  fall  short  of  those  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  distant  regions  which  have 
been  made  by  Darwin,  Livingstone,  Ellis,  Wal- 
lace, and  Bates,  this  is  because  the  country 
whose  natural  history  and  objects  of  interest 
it  describes  is  not  so  exclusively  opened  up  to 
uR  by  the  author,  as  were  the  countries  visited 
by  the  before-mentioned  traveHers.  Mr.  Belt  is 
an  accomplished  naturalist  A  practical  geolo- 
gist and  mineralogist,  as  his  employment  as 
manager  of  a  mining  company  requires,  ho  gives 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  considerable 
knowledge  of  physics,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. Even  these  subjects  do  not  monopolize 
his  attention  in  so  rich  a  field  as  central  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the 
country  occupy  some  very  interesting  pages  in 
the  treatise. 

The  author  sajs  truly  of  his  book,  '  it  is  full 
of  theories.'  His  trust  that  they  are  not  un- 
supported by  facts  ha.s  also  been  justiBed.  In- 
deed, in  this  case  it  has  always  been  the  facts 
observed  at  first  hand,  and  verified  by  a  con- 
stant and  close  inspection  of  nature,  which 
have  suggested  the  theories.  This  is  in  happy 
contrast  to  those  books  which  we  are  so  often 
called  on  to  notice  where  novel  theories  exercise 
a  selective,  if  not  a  creative  influence,  on  the 
&cls  which  are  subsequently  enlisted  in  their 
defence.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
theories  is  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  whirl- 
winds and  cyclones.  These,  the  author  re- 
marks, always  occur  in  still,  hot,  clear  weather ; 
and  he  attributes  them  to  the  heating  of  the  air 
in  contact  with  the  heat-absorbing  earth  till  it 
becomes  lighter  than  the  superimposed  strata, 
while  it  retains  its  place  by  the  viscosity  of  the 
air,  favoured  by  tne  absolute  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere,  until  some  slight  cause  creates  a 
local  upn'anl  motion  of  a  column,  whose  stream 
being  led  from  all  sides,  becomes  rotary,  just 
as  occurs  in  the  converse  cose  when  water  runs 
out  at  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  This 
theory  well  agrees  with  the  phenomena  of 
mirage,  whose  explanation  presupposes  a  den- 
ser atmosphere  above,  and  a  lighter  one  nearer 
the  earth. 
Mr.  Belt  has  embraced  the  Darwinian  hypo- 
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thesis  with  ardour;  and  he  contributes  man7 
foots  which  he  believes  support  it.  chiefly  turn- 
'  Lg  upon  what  has  been  ill  advisedly  called  mi- 
iicry,  and  on  the  interdependence  of  speclea, 
i  when  ants  protect  trees  which  afibrd  tlieiu 
special  vegttable  food,  or  cherish  and  defend 
plant  lice,  scale  insects,  and  leaf-hoppers,  as 
kine  which  afibrd  them  nectar  in  return. 

Another  instance  of  the  acuteness  and  logical 
power  of  the  author  is  given  in  accounting  for 
the  wide 'range  of  fresh-water  species.  This 
was  treated  by  Darwin  as  a  difficulty  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  theory ;  but  Mr.  Belt  adduces  it 
the  most  probable  result,  assuming  his  the- 
ory to  be  true. 

Instances  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  ants  and 
..-Onkeys,  derived  from  personal  observation, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  would 
serve  to  prove  that  ants  may  take  the  Srst  rank 
among  insects  for  intellectual  endowments,  and 
that  the  new-worid  monkeys,  though  they  uia^ 
be  of  lower  type  structurally,  are  not  inferior  in 
mental  ability  to  their  old  worid  congeners. 
The  author  evidently  thinks  that  tlie  supplant- 
ing of  the  ancient  Indians  by  the  Spanish  and 
mongrel  races,  which  are  now  driving  them  out,  . 
is  a  matter  of  regret  rather  than  of  congralula- 

The   Unity  of  Natural  Phenimona ;  a  Popu- 
lar Introauetion  to  tho  Study  of  the  Foree» 
of  Nature.     From  the    French   of  M.  Euilb 
Saiokz.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
T.  F.  MosBS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Science  in  Urbtna  University.     Boston, 
U.S. :    Este  and  Laurail. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  scries  entitled 
'  Science  for  tlie   People."      The   treatise  pro- 
pounds a  theory  which  is  a  modification  of  that 
which,  from   the   interchangeable   nature  and 
conmiensurability   of  the  physical  forces,   has 
announced  their  unity.     Sound,  lighl,  electri- 
city, chemical  action,  the  attractive  forces,  and 
mechanical  action  are  stated  to  be  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  dynamic  agent.     This  theory 
is  somewhat  abruptly  and  theatrically  express- 
ed in  the  exclamation — '  The  atom  and  motion  : 
behold  the  universe! '    The  atom  here  spoken 
of,  however,  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed, 
either  by  the  physicist  or  the  chcmisL     It  is  an 
imponderable  and  ultimate  particle  of  an  ether 
which   pervades  all   space,  and   permeates  all 
substances.     This,  however,  is  not  a  simple  re- 
vival of  the' hypothesis  of  an  ether  which  was 
considered  the  necessary  medium  of  light;  for 
though  imponderable  itself,  the  atom  of  ether 
would  seem  to  be  capable,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, by  aggregation  of  like  atoms,  of  forming 
ponderable  molecules  of  matter.     The  theory  ia 
stated  boldly,  the  illustrations  are  striking  and 
clear,  and  some  of  the  arguments  ingenious. 

Surely,  however,  this  is  not  a  well-chosen  in- 
troduction to  popular  science.  If  it  be,  then 
Bacon's  inductive  system  must  be  considered  ta 
be  quite  superseded.  To  commence  with  a  the- 
ory which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  al- 
ready adopted  by  its  advocates  has  been  scarce- 
ly made  to  apply  to  many  phenomena,  notably 
including  those  connected  with  electricity,  and 
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to  engraft  on  to  tljtaa  modification  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  one  aspect  unten&ble,  and  in  an- 
oilier  gratuitous,  is  not  the  way  to  inculcate 
upon  neophytes  tlie  best  scientiSc  mctliod. 

Etrutean  £tiearehe».    Bt  Isaac  Tatlob,  U,A., 

Author  of  '  Words  and  Places.'      MacmiHan 

and  Co. 

If  no  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  nritten  a  book 
which  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  we  may 
seem  to  pay  but  a  doubtful  compliment  to  the 
learning  and  labour  of  which  this  volume  is  the 
result.  Yet  for  nil  who  know  that  history  has 
many  a  true  story  to  tell  which  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  there  will  bo  nothing  eurprising  in  the 
assertion.  The  literature  of  the  Etruscans  con- 
sists of  some  hundreds  of  inscriptions,  many  of 
them  so  mutilated  as  to  be  beyond  deciphering, 
and  few  of  them  giving  information  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  may  be  read  on  the  or- 
dinary gniTe-Etones  of  our  country  churchyards. 
But  this  nation  which  has  thus  passed  away  (if 
indeed  it  be  a  fact  that  it  has  passed  away) 
sojourned  for  at  least  a  millennium,  and  perhaps 
for  a  vastly  longer  period,  in  a  land  where  it 
was  surrounded  by  tribes  utterly  alien  to  it,  it 
would  seem,  in  language,  in  thought,  in  reli- 
gion, .in  habits,  in  law — unaffected  itself  by 
their  social  order  or  their  creeds,  yet  influenc- 
ing indefinitely  their  f»th  and  their  usages, 
whether  in  peaceorin  war.  Itrosetogreatness, 
it  attained  to  wealth,  and  as  living  in  the  fu- 
ture rather  than  in  the  present,  it  lavished  its 
wealth  ID  adorning  the  homes  of  the  dead  rath- 
er than  in  furnishing  the  dwellings  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  deadj  in  truth,  were  for  them  more 
really  alive  than  the  men  and  women  who  pass- 
ed before  them  in  this  life  of  change  and  sor- 
row ;  and  for  those  who  had  but  gone  before 
them  on  the  path  which  all  must  tread,  they 
employed  all  the  resources  of  their  art  and  all 
the  powers  of  their  genius.  Unquestionably 
these  powers  were  not  insignificant.  Their  se- 
pulchres, their  vases,  their  mirrors  exhibit  the 
work  of  sculptors  very  little  behind  the  great- 
est of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  of  painters  whose 
appreciation  of  colour  and  fearlessness  in  em- 
ploying it  were  perhaps  unsurpassed  even  in  the 
age  and  the  country  of  Pencles.  Mr.  Taylor 
may  well  ask  whether  hem  this  people,  who, 
although  conquered  by  Sulla,  were  not  e^itin- 
guished,  may  not  have  come  the  heritage  of 
that  splendid  intellect  which  has  made  the  Tus 
can  art  of  Christian  ages,  the  art  of  Giotto  and 
Pre  Angelico,  of  Leonardo  and  Corr^gio,  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael  (all,  with  a  host 
of  otiiers,  Tuscans),  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

If,  then,  the  matter  of  their  inscriptions  may 
be  in  itself  not  much  more  attractive  or  impor- 
tant than  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Pentateuch,  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions  has  an  interest  which  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  A  knowjedge  of  their  speech 
must,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  show  us  where 
to  look  for  the  path  by  which  this  strange  peo- 
ple reached  their  Italian  home,  and  the  stock 
from  which  they  sprung.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  efforts  hare  been  tacking  to  open  the  Icicks 
of  which  the  key  had  been  lost  for  ages.     But 
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these  attempts  have  been  made  on  some  precon- 
ceired  theory  as  to  the  family  of  langui^es  to 
which  the  dialect  or  dialects  of  the  Etruscans 
l)elonged;  and  the  result,  it  must  candidly  he 
allowed,  has  been  thus  far  a  failure.  VLr.  Tay- 
lor has  rightly  chosen  to  follow  a  diefereut 
method,  by  maki&g  '  everything  subordinate  to 
the  task  of  establishing  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  Etruscan  people,  and  confining  himself, 
therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  analysis  of 
words  and  phrases  of  which  there  exists  some 
independent  indication.'  (P.  377.)  But  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  paragraphs  we  can  do  no 
more  than  state  the  general  results  of  his  in- 
quiry, and  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 
reached. 

More  important  perhaps,  even  than  gramma- 
tical forms  are  the  numerals  of  a  language ;  and 
happily  the  discovery  in  on  Etruscan  tomb  near 
Toscanella  of  a  pau-  of  dice,  in  1848,  has  helped 
to  bridge  over  a  gulf  as  impassable  as  that 
which  yawned  before  Egyptologists  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  On  these 
dice  were  cut  six  monosyllabic  words.  Tho 
presumption,  of  course,  was  that  these  words 
were  (he  numerals  from  one  to  sii ;  the  task 
was  to  trace  these  numerals  into  some  other  ' 
language.  All  attempts  to  idenUfy  them  with 
either  Semitic  or  Aryan  numerals  proved  wholly 
vaJD.  It  remained  only  to  compare  them  with 
the  numerals  in  dialects  belonging  to  the  Tu- 
ranian family  of  speech.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  be- 
lief tfais  comparison  alone  suffices  to  disclose 
the  secret.  'Not  only  are  these  six  numerals 
clearly  and  decisively  Ugric,  but  in  several 
coses  they  octuolly  supply  the  ancient  forms 
from'  which  the  modern  llgric  numeral  must 
have  been  derived,  and  thus  enables  us  to  con- 
nect apparently  unrelated  numerals  in  various 
Ugric  languoges.' 

We  may  hesitate  to  commit  ourselves,  at  tliis 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  positive  conclusions 
which  may  possibly  have  to  be  modified  here- 
after, or  to  be  rejected ;  hut  we  may  at  least 
say  that  Mr,  Taylor  has  brought  together  evi- 
dence vast  in  extent  and  unquestionably  great 
in  its  cumulative  force ;  and  that  he  has  fairly 
swept  away  the  presumptions  which  might  be 
urged  as  reasons  for  refusing  to  examine  that 
evidence  on  the  threshold.  That  some  links 
in  his  chain  may  be  weak  he  candidly  admits ; 
but  his  main  conclnsion  can  scorccly  be  affected, 
even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  on  some  points 
he  has  pushed  his  argument  too  far. 

If,  however,  his  general  conclusion  be  estab- 
lished, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  prob- 
lems of  absorbing  interest ;  and  it  will  he  the 
duty  of  philologists  not  merely  to  allow  that 
some  connecting  links  between  Aryan  and  Tu- 
ranian speech  may  be  forthcoming  hereafter, 
but  to  examine  those  which,  as  it  is  asserted, 
have  been  discovered  already,  and  to  determine, 
if  it  bo  possible,  whether  Aryans  and  Tura- 
nians were  or  were  not  once  one  people,  as 
certainly  as  Hindus,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Teutons  once  dwelt .  together  in  a  common 
home.  The  establishment  of  such  a  connec- 
UoQ  will  not,  we  may  be  assured,  leave  the 
Semitic  tribes  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Taylor's  careful  and  conscientious  work 
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makes  ua  still  moro  impatient  for  the  long 
promised  volume  of  Professor  Corsaen.  If  the 
methods  and  conclusionB  of  these  two  scholars 
should  be  in  substantial  agreement,  we  may 
loolc  for  a  rich  harrest  of  facts  which  maj  dis- 
place many  old  theories,  and  shake  many  long- 
cherished  conTictJODB. 

Body  and  Mind:  an  Tnquiry  into  their  Con- 
nection and  Mutual  Injliunee,  3peeialli/  in 
Be/erenee  to  Mental  Bhordert.  An  Enlarged 
and  Revised  Edition,  to  which  are  added 
~  fchological  Essays.     " 

r,  M.D.    Hacmillan  a 
The  additional  matter  appended  to  the  origi- 
nal contents  of  this  volume,  consists  of  impor- 
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rous  altruistic  emotions  to  their  glorious  blos- 
soming, from  barbarism  to  loftiest  spiritual  cul- 
ture, from  darkness  to  marvellous  light.  One 
of  these  days  scientific  men  will  be  compelled  to 
deal  frith  the  facts  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  divine  life  which  is  evolving  itself  in  re- 
gions where  they  might  see  it  if  they  would.  " 
The  essays  on  Hamlet  and  Swedenborg  are 
full  of  interest.  The  first  is  somewhat  dilRise 
and  wandering,  but  is  a  study  of  character 
which  may  take  a  fair  place  in  the  literature 
which  has  gathered  round  that  wondrous  crea- 
tioa.  It  is  with  considerable  skill  that  Dr. 
Maudsley  shows  how  his  conception  of  the 
peculiar  moral  weakness  and  mental  strength 
of  Hamlet  breaks  through  the  mask  of  the 
feigned  madness,  how  irresolution  and  impulse 
dominating  the  fixed  idea  of  the  duty  of  ven- 
geance imposed  upon  htm  led  him  at  last  to 
stab  his  uncle,  without  at  the  moment  being 
conscious  of  the  weird  weight  of  his  life-long 
passion  of  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 

The  essay  on  Swedenborg  is  an  elaborate 
estimate  of  the  philosopher  and  enthusiast  from 
the  stand-point  of  morbid  mental  conditions- 
While  honour  is  done  to  the  brilliant  flashes  of 
genius  that  are  scattered  through  his  writings, 
and  a  just  estimate  given  of  the  utterly  un- 
scientific method  of  Swedonborg's  physical  sci- 
ence, largo  space  is  devoted  to  the  incontestable 
proofs  of  Swedenborg's  mental  disease  at  the 
great  crisis  of  hie  life,  and  which  must  be  held 
to  account  for  the  dogmatical  absurdities  of 
his  special  revelations  and  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  The  other  ^pers  in  the  volume 
are  on  the  'Theory' of  Vitality,' and  the  'Li- 
mits of  Philosophical  Inquiry.' 
7K«  Oreat  Ice-Age  and  it»  Relation  to  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man.  By  Jambs  Gbikik,  P.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.  Isbister  and  Co. 
In  this  work,  which  consists  to  a  great  extmt 
of  a  series  of  essays  published  in  tiie  Geologi- 
cal Ma^atine,  Hr.  James  Qeikie  has  made  a 
serious  literary  mistake.  He  intended  it,  he 
tells  us  in  hia  preface,  to  relate  to  the  ice-age 
of  Great~Britain,  and  yet  subBO<{uently  be  has 
tacked  on  to  it  general  conclusions  as  to  the 

flacial  phenomena  of  the  whole  of  the  northern 
emisphere,  without  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  success.  As  a  special  treatise  on  the  mi- 
nute and  complicated  glacial  deposits  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  of  great  value;  but  the  patriotic 
attempt  to  make  tliat  small  region  the  standard 
by  which  '  the  great  ice-age '  in  Europe,  Sqt- 
them  Asia,  and  North  America  is  t«  be  mea- 
sured, could  obviously  end  only  in  failure.  He 
classifies  the  Scotch  deposits  in  the  following 
ascending  order ; — 

1,  Tai,  wi.h    inUrcLfd  „d  .*,W  d.  (  ..^^itSUrS^^U'SSli'^ 
P"*'^-  (  milder  climates. 

2,  Boulder-clay  in  maritime  regions ;    till  in  I      Ice-sheet  melting  back  ;    gigantic  loral  gla- 
the  interior,  and  perched  blocks    at  high  levels.  (  ciers  entering  the  sea. 

3,  Morainic   debrii;    perched   blocks  :      and  ,■     i^„,i,„  ,„!,„,  „*  n,„  i„^      i,™,i  „i.^__, 
.„i.n.    ™,.g„™l.  .f  d.,uviu„  wiU.  ;„,„..  j  ^tZl'Xl'^,:°S^^^- 

!      Depression  of  the  land;    climate  tempe- 
rate, or  cold-temperate. 


solved  to  survey  the  universe,  to  estimate  hi 
tory,  to  measure  genius,  and  to  judge  of  theo- 
logical as  well  as  psychological  facts  from  the 
stand-point  of  morbid  anatomy,  from  the  wards 
of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  address  on  'Conscience  and  Organiza- 
tioo'  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation, denounces  '  the  theologic  notion  of 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,'  as  though  the 
psychology  of  the  Bible  were  confined  to  the 
theory  of  diseased  mind,  or  mainly  occupied 
with  the  doctrine  of  diabolical  possession.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  echo  his  disapproval  of  the 
cruel  methods  of  treatment  adopted  with  dif- 
ferent forms  of  mental  disease,  nor  to  accept 
his  conclusion  that  science  has  been  mure  mer- 
ciful than  either  the  metaphysical  or  theolofn- 
cal  hypothesis  of  the  facts.  Be  pretends  to 
discuss  the  question  '  whether  there  is  not  the 
same  essential  connection  between  moral  sense 
and  brain  which  there  is  between  thought  and 
brainf  'whether  the  conscience  is  a  function 
of  organizaljon  ? '  His  answer  is  that  moral 
insanity  is  connected  with  diseased  tissue,  and 
inherited  neurosis.  He  certainly  establishes 
by  startling  facts  the  visitation  upon  successive 
generations  of  the  sins  of  ancestors,  in  the 
shape  of  morbid  propensity  and  deficient  will, 
as  also  the  occasional  effects  of  mental  insanity 
upon  the  moral  feelings.  He  shows  that  there 
is  room  for  lat^e  investigation,  but  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  lead  to  a  deeper  recognition 
of  the  prime  necessity  in  which  human  nature 
stands  of  that  supernatural  life  the  record  of 
which  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  Those  who  have  studied  that  re- 
cord with  scientific  care  to  note  all  the  facts, 
know  well  that  there  is  no  change  in  human  na- 
ture so  wonderful  and  complete  as  that  from 
the  anarchy  of  the  passions  to  the  peace  of  the 
Oospel,  from  the  utter  latency  of  all  the  gene- 
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If  we  olloir  that  this  scheme  represeotB  the 
Eequence  or  CTeots  over  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
which  ia  s  zeneroua  concession  to  make,  since 
all  the  glaci&l  deposits  of  that  limited  region 
have  not  as  jet  heen  explored,  we  deny  that  it 
applies  to  those  of  England.  The  labours  of 
I^win,  RamBaj,  Hull,  Kitiahan,  and  others, 
which  are  most  admirably  summed  up  in  Sir 
Charles  Lycll's  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  have 
merely  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  three 
distinct  phases :  First,  a  period  of  intense  cold, 
during  which  a  great  ice-sheet  occupied  the 
higher  grounds  to  the  north  of  the  vaUey  of 
the  Ihtmos;  secondly,  a  warmer  period,  in 
which  the  region  north  of  that  line  was  sub- 
merged, and  Britiun  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  archipelago;  and  thirdly,  a  rever- 
aon  to  A  cooler  temperature,  marked  by  the 
local  glaciers  which  flowed  down  from  the  hills 
of  Wales,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Ireland,  which  were  higher  then  than 
they  are  now.  These  three  dirisions  hare 
been  proved  by  Mr.  Jamieson  in  1865  to  apply 
equally  well  to  Scotland. 

The  local  variations  in  this  three-fold  ar- 
rangement in  the  English  glacial  deposit^  are 
so  great  that  it  is  imposuble  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  attempt  a  more  mi- 
nute division  applic«ole  to  any  large  area,  a 
point  on  which  we  would  refer  Mr.  Oeikte  to 
the  maps  constructed  by  the  geolt^cal  survey- 
ors. Further  than  this,  the  knowledge  of  the 
glacial  deposits  is  at  present  so  imperfect,  that 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  three  divisions  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  three  in  East  Anglia.  If  we  re- 
flect on  the  necessary  results  of  a  severe  cli- 
mate, it  is  evident  that  an  appeal  to  the  mine- 
ralogical  condition  of  the  suiilace  accumulations 
does  not  afford  a  means  of  fixing  the  age.  Ice 
may  have  covered,  and  probably  did  cover  al! 
ti)e  higher  hills,  depositing  a  moraine  pro/ondf, 
while  the  rivers  deposited  sand  and  gravel  in 
lower  districts,  or  icebei^  dropped  their  bur- 
den of  boulder-clay  over  a  submerged  area  as 
close  by.  We  therefore  bold  Mr.  Geikie's  co- 
relation  of  the  English  with  the  Scotch  depo- 
Bits  to  be  altogether  without  value,  and  the 
classification  of  the  lower  boulder-clay  of  Lan- 
cashire with  the  second  of  his  divisions  to  be 
untenable. 

Still  less  will  this  complicated  classification 
apply  to  the  Continental  deposits  of  the  ice- 
age.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions 
— two  glacial  separated  from  each  other  by 
inter-glacial  accumulations — peal,  lignite,  sand, 
and  gravel — formed  under  temperate  conditions. 
With  regard  to  the  last,  the  author  makes  the 
areless  mistake  of  asserting  that  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  in 
Kurope  in  the  fossil  state,  and  the  cave  bear, 
were  among  the  animals  discovered  in  Diimten, 
apparently  in  ignorance  of  the  list  of  species 
ioentifled  by  Falconer  and  Biltimeyer. 

The  auth<H-  concludes  hia    work   with  the 
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(      Return    of  glacial  conditions ;  period  of 
<  floating  ice ;  climate  not  so  intense  as  during 
(  accumulation  of  till ;  re-elevation  of  the  land. 
Final  retreat  of  the  glaciers. 

extraordinary  speculation  that  all  the  depo- 
HitB  in  valleys  containing  the  remains  of  man 
along  with  the  bones  of  Ihe  extinct  animals, 
are  '  inter-glaci^'  and  that  the  palsolitiiic  age 
is  divided  from  the  neolithic  by  an  icy  barrier. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Prestwich, 
Evans,  and  others,  that  palnolithic  man  inhab- 
ited Europe  in  post-glacial  times,  because  hi 
implements  occur  in  gravels,  such  as  those  of 
Hozne  or  Bedford,  which  are  later  than  the 
adjacent  boulder-clays,  are  set  aside  by  the 
unsupported  assertion  that  the  latter  belong, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  to  the  older  series  or 
the  till,  or  boulder-clay  of  Scotland.  We 
would  call  his  attention  to  the  well-known  dis 
covery  of  a  refuse-heap  st  Scbussenreid  on  an 
ancient  moraine,  which  places  the  fact  beyond 
doubt  that  paleeolithic  man  lived  in  Germany 
after  the  retrent  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhine. 
or  in  po«(-glacial  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
we. challenge  Mr.  Geikie  to  quote  one  example 
of  an  inter-glacial  deposit  in  any  part  of  Enrope 
containing  pabeolithic  implements.  Even  if 
one  such  could  be  found,  he  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  referring  the  gravels  of  the  Seine, 
the  Somme,  or  the  'Hiamce,  to  bis  inter-glacinl 
series  of  strata. 

The  '  great  ice-age  '  was  merely  a  phase  in 
the  history  of  the  pleistocene  period,  and 
not  confined  to  that  period.  We  hold  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  severity  of  climate 
having  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  north- 
cm  hemisphere  at  the  tame  time,  which 
the  author  assumes.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Phillips,  '  one  is  almost  frozen 
to  silence  *  at  the  extreme  views  held  by  tho 
'glacialists.'  We  close  this  book  containing 
the  latest  development  of  those  views,  with  the 
wish  that  they  had  been  advanced  only  in  rela- 
tion to  Scotland,  which  the  author  knows  as 
well  as  any  man.  The  history  of  ice  action  in 
general,  and  the  classification  of  tho  glacial  de- 
posits, are  far  more  ably  and  philosophically 
treated  in  a  few  chapters  of  Lyell's  '  Antiquity,' 
than  in  this  costly  and  well-illustrated  nook. 

Daneiniim  imd  Detign,  or  Crtation  hy  Beclu' 
lion.  Br  Gborob  St.  Claib,  F.O.S.  Hod- 
der  and  Stonghton. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  accepts  the  evolution  hypothe- 
sis of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  in  fact  presents 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  succinctness 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  it  seeks  to  e^lain.  He  admits 
the  subjective  character  of  species,  and  the 
origination  of  variety  under  the  pressure  of 
external  conditions,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
variety  most  in  harmony  with  its  envwonment 
to  prevail  over  that  which  is  less  so.  He  treats 
the  preservation  of  homologous  parts  in  the 
Teat  families  of  animated  nature  as  signs  of 
leredilary  relationship  rather  than  as  indica- 
tions of  a  vast  plan.  He  allows  the  prodigious 
influence  of  sexual  selection  on  the  develoranent 
of  special  peculiarities  in  both  sexes.    He  re- 
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fera  rudimentary  oi^ns  and  partially  develop- 
ed peculiarities  to  the  same  general  theory  of 
evolution  of  all  things,  and  resists  the  criticism 
by  which  many  of  these  positions  have  been 
assailed.  So  far  the  volume  is  a  valuable 
test-book  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  every 
statement  is  confirmed  or  even  made  in  the 
language  of  one  or  other  of  the  distinguished 
writers  who  have  been  chiefly  associated  with 
the  modem  promotion  of  the  idea.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  parts  company  with  many  of  tbom,  and 
proceeds  to  argue  tne  mental  necessity  in  wbich 
the  theory  lands  tbe  student,  of  supposing  a 
Creator  of  boundless  wisdom  and  beneficence. 
He  endeavours  to  maintain  that  evolution  is 
the  method  of  creation,  that  the  design-argu- 
m^it  is  unaffected  and  even  re-constituted  by 
the  hyppthesis  ;  and  so  far  from  accepting  the 
'  purpoEelessn  eases '  of  nature,  ho  handles  with 
great  acumen  those  which  have  been  advanced; 
and  shows  that— as  e.g.,  in  the  ftetal  teeth  of 
tbe  whale— if  the  whole  of  the  long  process  of 
modification  be  regarded  as  the  Divine  method 
in  which  needful  and  excellent  varieties  arc 
obt^nod  and  certain  peculiarities  dispensed 
with,  the  changes  which  are  ofTected  would 
not  have  been  possible  unless  the  force  were 
present,  which  would  bo  certain  to  eventuate 
in  some  other  correlated  peculiarity.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  properties  of 
living  substance  bemg  foreseen  in  all  their  infi- 
nite complication,  and  as  designed  to  evolve 
their  innumerable  varieties.  He  shows  that 
the  simple,  broad  facts  of  evolution,  or  rather 
the  commonly  accepted  phenomena  of  heredi- 
ty and  variation,  ought  to  inspire  admiration 
and  wonder.  Why  not  go  further,  and  see 
in  tbe  laws  and  properties  of  matter  the  di- 
rect operations  of  the  Creator,  alike  of  things 
and  of  their  forms  and  modes  of  behaviour  f 
Whence  came  the  properties  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  undulations  of  tether,  and  the  protoplasmic 
energy  f  Neither  the  universality  nor  con- 
stancy of  a  relation  like  that  of  heredity 
throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  its  myRtery.  We 
agree  that  the  acceptance  of  Darwinism  need 
not  deprive  us  of  our  Creator,  nor  ought  it  to 
blind  us  to  His  intelligence  or  goodness,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  a 
most  inRufflcient  exposiUon  of  the  origin  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
refer  ChristJanity  to  the  same  general  theory 
does  much  to  unwind  the  strands  of  the  whole 
argument.  We  will  not  contest  the  point  here, 
but  simply  remind  Hr.  St.  Clair  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  reply  to  the  objection  to  evolution 
based  on  its  abolition  of  the  soul  and  its  im- 
mortality that  evolution  is  not  answerable  for 
these  difficulties,  and  to  say  that  other  hypoth- 
eses about  the  human  embroj'O  and  the  birth 
of  man  are  beset  with  like  puzzles.  We  con. 
gratulate  the  author  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
scientious and  scientiQc  treatment  oF  a  profound 
and  intricate  problem.  He  suggests  from  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces 
that,  if  the  final  evolution  of  energy  is  con- 
sciousness, and  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  starting-place,  the  origin  of  all  force, 
is  infinite  mind  and  will.  This  is  an  ingenious 
argumentum  adhominem,  but  we  are  fiir  from 


accepting  any  such  transmutation  of  force  as  is 
implied.  If  we  should  be  compelled  by  Dr.  Brs- 
tian  or  others  to  believe  in  the  purely  physical 
origin  of  life,  and  if  the  correlation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  with  the  physical  forces  be 
ever  established  on  irrefragible  basis,  we 
should  hail  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  St  Clau:.  At 
present;  we  are  content  to  lay  it  by  for  possi- 

Sound  and  Mit$ie ;  a  Non-matketnatiedl  Tota- 
lise on  the  Physical  Cmatitutian  of  Muticai 
Sowtdi  aiid  Harmony.  By  Sedlet  Tatlob, 
H.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  author's  aim  is  to  give 'an  intelligible 
and  succinct  account  of  that  part  of  the  theory 
of  sound  which  constitutes  tne  physical  basis 
of  the  art  of  music'  The  'argument'  of  tbe 
book  is  as  follows.  A  musical,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  non-musical  sound,  is  the  result  of 
an  equal  number  of  equal  vibrations  executed 
in  an  equal  interval  of  time.  Musical  sounds 
differ  from  one  another,  or  may  difler,  in  loud- 
ness, or  pitch,  or  quality  ;  and  these  are  the 
only  respects  in  which  they  can  differ.  The 
loiidneaa  of  a  musical  tone  depends  on  the 
txtenl, — the  length  of  the  vibrations  in  the 
medium  through  which  the  sound  is  conveyed 
(commonly  the  air).  The  pitch  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  aerial  vibrations  produced  in 
a  given  time.  And  the  quality  depends  on 
(&!  number,  order,  and  relative  intensity  of 
the  overtonee  by  which  every  fundamental  tone 
is  accompanied,  every  musical  sound  being 
really  a  elanff — that  is,  not  a  single  tone  of  » 
determinate  pilch,  but  a  sequence  of  such 
tones,  a  composite,  and  not  a  simple  sound. 

The  several  points  of  this  argument  are 
clearly  and  profusely  illustrated  and  explained, 
so  that  even  the  unscientific  reader  may  easily 
master  them.  Hr.  Taylor  has  fully  reached 
his  aim  ;  he  hag  given  a  succinct  yet  intelligi- 
ble account  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  subject ; 
and  we  cordially  commend  his  hook  to  that 
large  class  who  love  music,  and  would  like  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  physical  Im^s 
on  which  it  rests,  but  have  no  faculty  for 
mathematical  demonstrations,  or  no  skill  in 
them. 

Lecture!  on  th«  Geography  nf  Orefee.  By  the 
Rav,  Hrhrt,  Fans&awe  Tozeb,  M.A.,  P.R. 
G.S.,  Author  of  '  Researches  in  the  High- 
lands of  Turkey.'  With  Map,  John  Mur- 
ray. 

Who  has  not  longed,  after  reading  Dean 
Stanley's  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  that  some 
competent  scholar  and  scientific  traveller 
should  deal  in  similar  manner  with  that  other 
land,  the  history  and  thoughts  of  whose  people 
enter  so  cslonaively  into  the  culture  of  our 
higher  life,  and  have  done  so  much  to  create 
our  current  ideas  ?  We  cannot  say  that  Mr, 
Tozcr  has  quite  fulfilled  this  desire,  but  he  has 
ofiered  us  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  geo- 
graphical science,  and  has  discussed  the  exter- 
nal features  of  the  country  with  elaborate  de- 
tail, and  from  many  diflerent  standpoints. 
Thus,  the  general  position  of  Greece  is  defin- 
ed, the  parallelism  between  it  and  Italy  ex- 
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pltirNd,  mi  the  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
form  of  the  country  possessed  bf  Hotner, 
ffbere  the  geo^phical  line  bejond  which  ac- 
curicy  in  delineation  fails,  and  the  definite 
[Icscnptiou  of  veritable  fiit^  fades  kwaj  into 
thv  grotesque  and  fanciful,  are  clearly  exhibit- 
«d.  The  ancient  and  modoni  geographers  of 
Greece  ire  referred  to.  Strabo  and  Pausanias 
tr«  idmirablj  contrasted  uid  appraised,  and 
our  debt  of  obligation  to  Colonel  Leake  is 
ju.<tlf  admitted.  The  lecturer  then  proceeds 
Id  a  lirely  and  rapid  Darratire  with  his  des- 
mptioQ  of  the  mountains,  coast  lines,  islands, 
tnd  promontories  of  Qreece,  revealing  the  pro- 
digious influence  of  the  sea  upon  the  national 
chuncler,  and  of  its  presence  everywhere 
iround  the  deeply- indented  coast ;  and  also 
the  diferent  notion   which  the  Oreeks  enter- 


and 
ft«5t, 

■hich  conveyed  them  further  and  ever  further 
in  starch  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  and  enter- 
prise and  profit 

Tbe  secondary  features  of  the  country,  its  riv- 
^  springs,  lakes,  caverns,  and  gorges  are  re- 
liewed  in  a  very  interesting  discusdon.  Some 
tuioua  speculations  arise  in  the  etymologies  of 
IberirernaDies,  and  concerning  the  legends  hov- 
ering over  the  fountains.  It  is  true,  wasber-wo- 
meD  have  taken  the  place  of  the  nymphs  of 
dusic  story  who  haunted  the  sacred  fountains. 
is  Hi.  Tozer  justly  reminds  us,  nymphs  and 
priDcesses  were,  in  ancient  time,  according  to 
Hul  story,  often  occupied  in  the  same  fashion. 
Afler  contntsting  the  waterfall  of  the  Stjz 
tith  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe,  lying  be- 
tvna  tbe  slopes  of  Olympus  and  the  precipices 
of  Ossa,  he  declares  that  notwithstanding  the 
nomerous  descriptions  in  classic  writers  of 
Ibis  celebrated  valley,  '  there  is  not  one  that 
an  be  spoken  of  as  fairly  accurate,' 

An  mteresting  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  soil 
•nd  minerals  of  Greece,  to  tbe  volcanic  activity 
uA  freqaent  occurrence  ot  earthquakes,  to  the 
pnt  varieties  of  climate  that  may  be  experi- 
tDctd  vithin  (he  compaRS  of  a  few  miles,  and 
W  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  tbe 
Emfij^uration  of  the  soil  through  the  violence 
ij  Tolcanic  upheaval,  since  the  days  of  Demos- 
fteiies.  By-the-by,  the  map  which  accompa- 
uita  tile  volume  does  not  correspond  with  the 
<ui,  and  does  not  sustain  the  remark,  or  show 
^  the  view  of  Athens  from  Calaurea  could 
^interrupted  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mouU' 
^  of  Methantt.  It  would  have  heen  well, 
iM,  to  have  observed  the  same  spelling  in  tJie 
"Up  and  the  test,  and  not  to  have  omittted 
tbe  river  Styi  or  ita  waterfall  from  the  delinea- 
Honof  Ansdia.  The  most  interesting  lecture 
B that  'On  the  EEfect  of  the  Conformation  of 
Greece  on  the  Character  and  Politics  of  the 
Grwiia.'  Though  it  presents  a  combmatioa  of 
>bel>eauties  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  yet 'the 
•all  perception  of  its  scenery  .  .  .  is  an  acquir- 
ed hste~-as,  in  fact,  are  all  our  (tner  tastes 
ID  their  more  advanced  stages.'  We  have  not 
'pice  for  the  eloquent  words  and  apt  quota- 
lions  in  which  Mr.  Toier  helps  us  to  under- 
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stand  the  peculiar  and  subtle  beauty  of  the 
Attic  mountain,  and  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  the  white  marble  of  'Penteticus  and 
Mount  Athos,  or  those  in  which  he  describes 
the  delicate  grey  hues  of  the  first,  and  the 
opaline  splendors  of  '  the  watch-tower  of  the 
.i^tgean  in  the  light  of  the  westering  sun.'  Our 
author  discusses  the  question  of  the  indilFor- 
ence  of  the  Oreeks  to  natural  scenery,  and 
does  much  to  remove  the  impression  left  by 
Ruskin's  splendid  affirmations  on  this  disputed 
matter.  Surely  he  is  right  when  he  says  '  thai 
those  who  spoke  of  the  "  rosy  fingers  and  saf- 
fron robes  of  Aurora"  can  hardly  t>e  regarded 
as  deficient  in  the  sense  of  natural  beauty.' 
He  animadverts  on  Hr.  Buckle's  theory  of 
the  prodigious  influence  of  climate  and  soil 
upon  the  character  and  development  of  a  peo- 

Ele.  Surely  tiie  frequency  of  volcanic  action 
as  loft  comparatively  few  traces  in  the  phil- 
osophy and  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  such 
as  those  which  Buckle's  hypothesis  would 
have  taught  us  to  expect.  Mr.  Toscr  does  not 
eiaggerate  these  influences,  but  shows  in  how 
many  ways  they  were  modified.  Hesbows  that 
'the  moderation  and  sobriety  and  symmetry 
which  are  so  marked  a  constituent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  secret  of 
their  taste,  is  equally  inscribed  on  the  face  of 
the  country.'  The  comparison  between  an 
Egyptian  propylon,  revealing  a  sense  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  destiny,  and  a  Gothic 
minster,  expressing  aspirations  after  another 
world,  with  tbe  Greek  temple,  satisfied  with 
its  own  ideal  beauty,  and  with  the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  is  most  ingenions  and  au^geBtive. 
In  reading  the  volume  we  have  rather  longed 
for  more  historical  reference.  In  Stanley's 
'  Palestine,'  scarcely  a  sacred  text  fails  to  find 
illustration,  nor  a  great  historic  deed  to  he  bet- 
ter understood,  and  every  mountain  and  city 
and  fountain  is  shown  to  be  tbe  site  of  some 
famous  event  Mr.  Tozer  passes  by  Leactra' 
and  Salamig,  Marathon  and  Thermopyin, 
Thebes,  and  even  Athens  itself  with  few  histo- 
ric references.  AVe  can  scarcely  stat^  even 
the  subject  of  the  remaining  lectures  on  the 
ge<^Taphy  of  Northern  and  Central  Greece 
and  of  the  Peloponnese,  on  the  relation  between 
Greek  geography  and  mythology,  and  the  ety- 
mological discussions  with  which  the  volume 
closes,  but  we  can  promise  the  reader  the  rich 
results  of  wel ['Considered  material  and  scholar- 
ly workmanship. 

Diamimd*  and  Prerioul  Stonu;  a  Popular 
Arcaunt  of  Qem;  (6c.  From  the  French  of 
Locis  DiECLAFAiT.  Blackie  and  Son. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  Beginning 
with  a  scientific  account  of  precious  stones,  it 
proceeds  to  a  historical  survey,  which  em- 
braces andent  and  modem  ideas  concerning 
their  nature,  properties,  and  classifications. 
The  different  stones,  bepnning  of  course  with 
the  diamond,  are  then  treated  separately — 
their  source,  value,  and  composition,  with  an 
account  of  more  celebrated  stones,  their  price, 
artificial  production,  false  stones,  artificlnl  co- 
louring of  stones;  then  cutting,  polishing,  set- 
ting, eni^aving,  &c.,  are  all  popularly  dealt 
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with.  Tt  ig  ft  little  liuidbook  a,n  interestiag  to 
general  readers — for  precious  Btones,  like  gold, 
hare  a  fascination  for  everybody— as  it  is  a 
Talusblo  guide  for  those  who  hare  commercial- 
ly or  artistically  to  do  with  them. 

ffealth  and  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Cbablbs 
,  KiNOSLBT,  F.L.S.,  P.G.S.,  Canon  of  West- 
^'  minster.     W.  Isbister  and  Co, 

Canon  Kingsley  has  drawn  in  too  much  of 
inspiration  from  Carlyle  to  be  a  good  practical 
reformer.  He  is  apt  to  run  in  one  groove  and 
to  harp  on  one  string.  He  has,  however,  this 
advantage  over  his  master,  tliat  his  mode  of 
life  ha»,  from  first  to  last,  compelled  him  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  men,  and,  in  certain  ways, 
to  work  with  them.  Hence,  thoi^h  he  has 
hobbies,  he  is  not  tyrannical.  He  knows  the 
law  of  give  and  tiUce,  and  though  he  some- 
times apeaka  strongly,  there  is  in  him  so  much 
real  frankness  that  be  seldom  olfends.  Be- 
sides, his  scientific  studies  have  helped  bim  to 
a  certain  exactitude  of  statement,  so  that  what- 
ever fault  we  may  find  with  his  inferences,  we 
are  sure  in  his  pages  always  to  meet  with 
many  facts  moat  admirably  presented.  In 
this  book— which  is  hardly  so  homogeneous  or 
systematic  as  the  title  might  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect— we  have,  first,  the  more  practical  essays 
of  a  social  and  economical  character  which, 
during  the  past  few  years,  ho  has  written  in 
various  magazines ;  and  next,  we  have  bis 
educational  papers,  which  are  very  suggestive 
in  several  ways.  As  Canon  Eingsley's  theory 
of  education  is,  more  than  that  of  many  others, 
framed  on  a  rocognilion  of  the  necessity  of 
phvsical  development  and  health,  the  mind 
being  so  completely  dependent  on  the  body 
that  DO  really  valuable  mental  result  ' 

looked  for  from  those  of  stunted  and 
cular  frames;  and  inherited  physical  weakness 
and  degeneracy  being  the  ^ealest  drawbacks 
we  have  to  contend  with  m  educational  pro- 
cesses, we  can  easily  see  the  connection  which 
the  writer  supposes  to  exist  between  Iho  two 
classed  of  papers  we  have  here.  But  this,  we 
fear,  implies  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Eingsley's  methods  for  the  mass  of  read- 
ars.     A  very  little  extra  work  on  the  author's 

Krt  might  have  made  this  a  very  complete 
ok.  But  as  it  is,  it  is'eminently  readable. 
Even  when  most  extravagant,  as  in  '  Nausicaa 
in  London,'  how  delicious  is  the  fun,  how  fine 
yet  how  broad  the  satire,  and  what  an  air  of 
strong  country  health  there  is  about  it !  It  is 
as  though  a  Meliboeus  had  been  itigpired  to 
pen  iti  Of  more  practical  value  than  'Nau- 
sicaa' we  think  the  article  on  'The  Two 
Breaths,'  in'  which  we  have  an  exceedingly 
clear  popular  statement  of  the  laws  of  ventila- 
tion ;  and  '  The  Air  Mothers,'  in  which  we 
have  a  dissertation  couched  in  a  sort  of  mono- 
logue on  the  virtues  of  '  Pure  Water.'  Here  we 
thmk  Mr.  Eingsley's  satire  on  the  stupidities 
of  towns  and  corporations  is  right  well  in  place. 
The  whole  essay  deserves  attention  from  sani- 
tary reformers ;  for,  though  it  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  practically  new,  the  points  are 
most  strikingly  put  The  essays  on  '  The 
Study  of  Natural  History,'  and  '  Bio-geology,' 
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are  estronely  interesting,  as  exhibiting  Mr. 
Eingsley's  idea  of  the  place  which  observation 
of  nature  and  out-of-door  study  should  hold 
in  all  true  education.  The  es^ys  on  '  Super- 
stition' and  'Heroism'  advance  more  into  tbe 
region  of  'generals;'  and  we  confess  that  we 
do  not  here  follow  Mr.  Eingsley's  swift  deduc- 
tions and  sweeping  statements  with  the  same 
satisfaction  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  ones. 
The  biographical  sketches  of  George  BuchaDao, 
Rondelct,  the  Huguenot  naturalist,  and  Tasa- 
lius,  the  anatomist  are  admirable — full  of  in- 
sight and  sympathy.  These  three  may,  per- 
haps, be  taken  as  illustrative  types  of  Mr. 
Ringsley's  principles  of  education.  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  admires  Buchanan's  manliness 
more  than  his  scholBrship,  and  exults  that  his 
love  of  nature  and  his  patriotism,  which  made 
him  take  part  in  the  wars  of  religion,  saved 
him  from  the  d^radation  of  becoming  a  pe- 
dant. This  is  a  most  original  and  suggestive, 
if  sometimes  whim^cal  book,  which  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending.  But  we  are 
astonished  to  find  Canon  Kingsley  so  careless 
in  citation  ;  scarcely  one  of  his  quotations  is 
accurately  made. 

Handbeols  for  Hospital  SUUra.  By  Florkxck 
S.  Libs.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Aclahd,  H.D., 
F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Isbister  and  Co. 
Tbe  eSbrta  of  Miss  N%htingale,  to  whom 
this  manual  is  dedicated,  and  Miss  Lees,  and 
some  other  Christian  ladies,  have  in  our  day 
raised  hospital  nursing  to  tbe  rank  of  a  fine 
art.  Not  that  Chtislun  women  at  all  timee 
did  not  love  to  minister;  tbe  necessity  that 
lay  on  them  to  do  BO  was  the  highest  enforce- 
ment and  help  that  nature  drew  from  grace, 
showing  that  both  were  brought  into  close 
unison  in  that  effort  But  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  loving  study  has  resulted  in  com- 
plete and  accepted  meuods.  The  applicati<m 
of  many  minds,  brought  into  sympathetic  and 
ungrudging  rivalry,  has  resulted  in  some  great 
principles  which  every  (woman  now  mnst 
master  and,  be  able  to  apply  before  she  can 
claim  to  be  a  trained  nurse.  Not  that  gre«t 
faculties  of  mind  are  needful,  so  much  as  de- 
votion and  the  methodic  attention  which  can 
oome  only  of  it.  Miss  Lees,  who  has  visited 
many  countries,  studied  in  many  hospitals, 
and  been  engaged  as  nurse  in  times  of  war, 
here  sets  down  in  simplest  style,  and  in  the 
best  order,  the  results  of  her  fruitful  expe- 
rience. The  pervading  idea  of  the  handbook 
is  that  no  woman  can  teach  others  nursing 
who  has  not  herself  gone  through  a  thorough 
training,  and  who  is  not  able  to  do  all  that  she 
has  to  teach  others— superintendence,  minis- 
tration, housework.  And  this  is  presupposed. 
We  find  described  here  the  whole  routine  of 
hospital  work,  with  short  directions  for  tbe 
minutest  duty — from  the  manner  in  which  to 
undress  a  patient,  to  the  administration  of 
hypodermic  injections.  Then  there  are  care- 
ful redpes  for  common  diseases,  and  directions 
how  to  prepare  invalids'  food,  together  with  a 
simple  directory  for  detecting  symptoms  of  the 
more  prevailing  diseases.     Thou^  the  book  li 
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primarily  intended  for  hoBpit&l  sisters,  our  read- 
ers will  at  ODce  B«e  how  useful  it  will  be  as  a 
fdmilj  reference  book.  It  is  clear,  practical, 
orderly,  and  simple;  it  is  provided  with  a  good 
index,  and  cannot  but  be  found  useful.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  express  our  surprise  to 
find  Mies  Leea  speaking  as  she  has  done  of  the 
Kaiserwerth  Deaconwses. 

The  Operation*  of  the  Firtt  Army  vnder   Qt- 
neral  von  SteinmeU  to  the   Capitulation  of 
Met!.     Based  on  the  Records  of  the  Head- 
Quarters  of   the  First  Army.     By  A.   V. 
ScaELi.,  Major  in  the  General  Staff.     Trans- 
lated by  Captain  Hollist,  R.A.     With  Haps. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  OperatioTU  of  the  Firtt  Army  under   Ge- 
neral von   GoAen.     Compiled  from  the  OfB- 
cial  War  Documents  of  Headquarters  of  the 
First  Army.     By  A.   von  Schbll.     Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  ton  Whigiit.     With 
Haps.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  Oovemment  of  the  National  Df fence,  fi-om 
theZQthofJune  to  the  %Ut  of  Oetober,  1870. 
By  M.   Jules  Fatrb.     Translated  by  H. 
Clark.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
War  Chronicle.     With  Memoirs  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  III.,  the  Emperor-King  Wil- 
liam   I.,    Maps    and     Official     Documents. 
From  the  Breaking  out  of  the  War  to  the 
Final  Evacuation  of  French  Territory  by 
the  German  Troops.     By  Captain  Bedford 
Pm,  R.N.     Provost  and  Co. 
The  first  two  of  these  volumes  are  a  contin- 
uation of   the  admirable  series  of   military 
works  prepared  by  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian 
Government  in  which  almost  every  detail  and 
operation  of  the  German  armies  is  scientifically 
explained  and  appraised.     They  ar^  books  for 
siilitary  students;  and  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute much  to  their  information  concerning 
the  present  state  of  military  science.    They 
arc,  however,  not  without  interest  to  the  histo- 
rical and  general  reader.    The  account  of  the 
first  army  under  General  von  Steinmetz,  for 
example,  narrates  its  rapid  mobilization  and 
concentration  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Moselle. 
It  then  describes  the  important  battle  of  Spi- 
chcren  and  the  operations  during  the  invest- 
ment of  Hetz,  including  the  battle  of  Noiase- 
viUe,   which  virtually  determined  the  fate  of 
the  French  army,  until  the  capitulation  of  Ba- 
ziune,  October  27th. 

The  second  volume  describes  the  operations 
of  the  first  army  under  General  von  Goeben, 
forming  a    sequel  to    Count  Wartenslebi 


count  of  tfac  iwo  days'  battle  of  Bapaume  and 
the  siege  of  Peronne,  the  battle  of  St  Quentin, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north. 

U.  Jules  Favre's  book  is  not  a  milita^  me- 
moir. It  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  affecting 
narrative  of  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  October  81st,  when  the  National  Guard 
suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  Commun- 
ists. It  includes  the  fall  ot  Napoleon  and  the 
melancholy  mission  of  Thiers  to  Vienna,  St. 
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Petersbui^,  and  London.  Europe  docs  not 
deserve  the  reproaches  of  M.  FaiTC.  She  had 
no  moral  right  to  interfere.    France  had  re- 

i'ected  her  advice,  and  set  at  defiance  her  policy. 
t  would  have  been  criminal  to  have  hindered 
Prussia  from  asserting  her  own  liberties  and 
avenging  her  own  wrongs,  and  to  have  saved 
France  from  the  heritage  ot  retribution,  which 
for  three  generalJ<His  she  had  prepared  for 
herself.  The  Groat  Powers  did  all  that  wise 
kindness  could  do  in  ameliorating  the  evils 
that  France  so  wilfully  and  wickedly  brou(;ht 
upon  herself  and  Europe.  It  was  imperative 
that  she  should  reap  what  she  had  sown.  It 
is  simply  childish  for  France  to  denounce  what 
in  her  own  case  she  would  have  perished 
sooner  than  have  submitted  to.  M.  Favre's 
narrative  of  th^  Internal  Government  of  France 
is  anal(^us  to  Lamarttne's  '  History  of  the 
Hundred  Days.'  It  is  affecting  from  the  very 
hopetesBnesB  of  the  feeling  concerning  France 
which  it  inspires. 

Captain  Pirn's  book  is  worthless,  save  for  its 
collection  of  facts  and  dates.  It  professes  to 
be  impartial,  and  in  the  preface  denounces  as 
'  shameless  partasanship '  the  judgments  of  the 
newspapers  when  adverse  to  France.  The 
author  declares  Napoleon  III.  to  have  been  as 
great  a  statesman  as  Napoleon  I.  was  a  con- 
queror. 

Picture*  of  Sir  Edain  Land»eer,  Boyal  Aea- 
demidan.  With  Descriptions  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  Jambs 
Dafforne.  Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Daldy. 
Whether  it  be  through  the  intrinsic  great- 
ness of  the  painter  or  through  the  interest 
quickened  by  his  recent  loss  we  do  not  know, 
but  this  is  unquestionably  the  richest,  hitherto, 
of  the  series  of  art  volumes  of  the  works  of 
great  painters  which  Messrs.  Virtue  are  pub- 
lishing. The  plates  are  well  brought  up,  and  Mr. 
Daffome  has  put  out  all  his  strength  in  the  cri- 
tical biography  which  illustrates  them.  There 
are  twenty  plates,  most  of  them  attesting  the 
renown  of  the  painter,  by  our  familiarity  with 
them.  The  bii^raphy,  which  extends  to  eighty 
pages,  is  the  first  that  has  appeared  since  the 
painter's  death.  It  is  almost  cntinily  an  art  bio- 
graphy, restricted  to  the  chronology  and  enume- 
ration of  the  pictures.  An  outline  of  the  paint- 
er's life  is  given,  with  lists  of  his  exhibited  and 
engraved  pictures.  Mr.  Dafforne's  criticisms  are 
modest  appreciating,  and  restrained  ;  they  are 
Just  sufficient  for  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  engravings ;  they  are  not  so  penetrating 
and  spiritual  as  those  of  Ruskin,  for  instance; 
but  they  are  perhaps  more  useful  for  the  gui- 
dance of  ordinary  persons.  All  who  have  any 
appreciation  of  art  will  pat  a  high  value  upon 
this  rich  and  beautiful  volume. 

The  Stately  Bbutei  of  England.     By  Llbwbl- 

LTN  Jbwitt,  F.S.A.andS.  C.  Ball,  P.S.A. 

Illustrated  with  310  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Virtue  and  Co. 

The  mansions  ot  England  are  as  distinctive 
a  feature  of  its  higher  circles  of  home  life  as 
ruined  casUes  are  of  the  scenery  of  the  Middle 
Rhine— there  is  no  richer  treat  for  either  to- 
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reigners  or  EngliEhmen  than  to  '  see  OTcr 
them.'  The  interest  excited  bj  the  publica- 
tion o(  the  Countess  of  LiechteDStein's  two 
volumes  on  Holland  House  is  proof  of  this. 
The  idea  embodied  in  this  volume,  therefore, 
is  a  happj  one,  And  it  has  been  well  executed. 
The  homes  illnstmted  are  Alton  Towers,  Cob- 
ham  Hall.  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Cothelo,  Aln- 
wick Castle,  Hardwlck  Hall,  Arundel  Castle, 
Penshurst,  Warwick  Castle,  U addon  Hall, 
Hatfield  House,  Cassiobur}',  and  Chatsworth. 
We  miss  one  or  two,  Somerleyton  for  instance, 
which  appeared  in  the  series  as  first  published 
in  the  Art  Jaunud,  and  those  which  appear 
here  have  been  enlaced  and  rearranged.  The 
letter-press,  which  is  historical,  biographical, 
and  descriptive,  is  done  with  gre«t  skill  and 
good  taste.  The  woodcuts  art  carefully  and 
artistically  executed,  and  on  the  fine  toned 
paper  of  the  volume  sland  out  well.  We  are 
glad  to  read  that  this  is  only  the  '  first  of  a 
short  series  of  volumes  devoti:^  to  this  pleasant 
and  interesting  «ubject.'  Such  channin^  il- 
lustrated hand-books  to  our  historic  mansions 
will  be  a  feature  in  our  literature,  and  an  inte- 
resting appendage  to  more  stately  histories. 

Jlomei,  Worte,  and  Shrine*  of  English  ArUti, 
with  Specimen*  of  their  Style*.  To  which  i* 
added  RamUei  in  Some.  Bv  Freqerice 
WiLLiAN  Fairbolt,  F.S.A.  Virtue  and  Co. 
This  is  also  a  reprint  from  the  'Art  Journal,' 
of  papers  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt, 
whose  name  is  a  sufUcient  guarantee  of  artistic 
scholarship  and  taste.  The  homes  and  haunts 
of  seventeeu  English  painters  and  sculptors  are 
described  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  way.  inter- 
spersed with  critiques  on  pictures,  wood  en- 
gravings of  many  of  which  are  given,  as  well 
as  illustrations  of  places  described,  from  Mr. 
Fairholt's  own  pencil.  Thus  we  renew  our 
ac<}uaintance  under  pleasant  and  competent 
guidance  with  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsbo- 
roueh,  Norland,  Turner.  ColUns,  Etty,  Bkke, 
Nollek^is,  &c.  Mr.  Fairholt  blends  biography 
and  art-criticism  in  a  very  effective  way.  The 
Bambles  in  Rome  are  slight,  but  careful  and 
picturesque.  They  describe  both  the  monu- 
ments of  the  old  city,  the  galleries  of  ancient 
art,  and  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  modern  art, 
down  to  Canova.  The  volume  includes  fifteen 
illustrations  of  these  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  'Art  Journal.'  For  young  people  with 
artistic  tastes  the  little  volume  will  be  a  worthy 
and  acceptable  present. 

The  Study  of  Sociology.   By  Herbert  Spekcbb. 

H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

So  unconventional  a  thinker  be  Mr.  Spencer 
could  not  fail,  even  in  a  slight  work  written  to 
serve  an  immediate  purpose,  to  say  a  great 
deal  that  should  have  permanent  value ;  and, 
amid  such  ephemeral  matter — introduced  in 
support  mainly  of  that  doctrine  of  '  adminis- 
trative nihilism'  or  'BpectaJised  administra- 
tion,' which  he  preaches  unweariedly  to  an 
unbeliering  generation  —  there  are  chapters 
rich  in  profound  sugeestion.  Only  a  very 
fertile  thinker  could  nave  atforded  to  throw 
into  a  footnote  the  germs  of  an  original  work 
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on  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes  ; 
and  the  chapters  on  thanatiire  of  the  Sodal 
Science,  and  on  the  influence  of  biological  and 
psychological  laws  on  social  equilibrium  and 
social  growth,  could  have  been  written  only 
by  a  philosopher  of  his  encyclopaedic  grasp  of 
principles.  Anyone  who  would  learn  why  Mr. 
Spencer  is  likely  to  become,  what  Comt£  ad- 
mittedly was  not,  the  founder  of  the  Social 
Science,  will  turn  to  the  second  of  the  chajitcrs 
we  allude  to — that  on  '  Preparation  in  Bioln^,' 
and  inwardly  digest  the  criticism  on  the  funda- 
mental mistake  of  Comte's  sociology,  as  it  was, 
in  anolJier  form  of  bis-entire  system.  The  ad- 
vance implied,  in  that  criticism,  from  a  linear 
to  a  many-planed  conception  of  human  deve- 
lopment, is  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  notable 
contributions  to  Sociologj',  and  it  is  adequately 
reflected  in  the  catholic  sympathies  that  arc 
everywhere  manifest  in  this  fine  paragon. 


POBTRV,  JICTIOH,  AND    BELLES   LE1TBES. 

Fable*  in  Bong.  By  Robsrt  Lord  Ltttos, 
Author  of  'Poems  by  Owen  Meredith.' 
Two  Vols,     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

With  a  rich  conceit  Lord  Lytton  comes 
across  'the  ancient  Fox  of  Fable,' who  tells 
him  that '  old  Msop '  '  never  having  been  horn 
hath  never  died ;'  that  he  lives 

■Ipme;  iinWc; 
For  be  lives  in  (Midi  living  crenlure 
(Man,  b«»Bt,  bird,  bingmni,  and  tree). 
And  his  Ufa  ia  the  love  of  Xaiure,' 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  these  fables,  reveal 
the  lessons  which  some  aspect  or  condition  of 
some  living  creature  has  to  teach,  and  educe 
the  sarcasm  which  life  in  lower  forms  may  be 
heard  to  utter  on  the  perversity  of  man,  and 
the  puzzles  of  his  fate.  But  Lord  Lytton  does 
not  confine  himself  to  living  tbings.  Wind- 
mills and  winds  hold  conversations,  and  have 
provisionally  to  be  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness, and  human  passion,  and  self-sufficiency, 
before  they  can  utter  their  scorn  of  our  modem 
philosophy,  or  their  scolF  ot  our  ancient  beliefs. 
The  fables  are  moreover  interspersed  with 
'legends'  such  as  that  which  ia  meant  to  il- 
lustrate Schopenhauer's  dictum,  that  'virtue 
awaits  its  reward  in  the  next  world,  ability  in 
this,  genius  in  neither,  for  It  is  its  own  reward ;' 
and  the  legend  is  grim  enough  to  satisfy 
Schopenhauer  himself.  The  '  Fables '  are 
sixty  in  number,  and  of  very  unequal  merit. 
In  some  there  is  a  fine  perception  ot  the  charms 
of  Nature,  a  real  joy  in  her  loveliness  which 
remind  us  of  the  noblest  bits  of  Tennyson ; 
but  in  many  of  these  pieces  the  harshness, 
hardness,  and  unmusical  rhytlfm,  though  re- 
lieved by  extravagant  alUleration,  produce  a 
feeling  of  genuine  indignation.  What  right 
has  a  man  to  rub  dust  into  one's  eyes,  and  in- 
sert spikes  in  one's  sandals  for  mere  wilftil- 
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these  uttorancea,  which  if  they  were  outepolcei 


tbe  misaothropj  and  the  hatred  of  the  order 
and  Uw  and  grace  of  the  central  Power  of  the 
aniverae  calla  for  the  author's  own  Bavage  re-, 
buke  of  the  modem  criticism  of  ancient  great- 
nees,  in  his  fable  of  the  eerpeot  that  tried  to 
rival  the  contortions  of  that  of  the  La&coon, 
\>j  coiling  round  an  antique  statue,  and  hurt- 
ing nothing  there  but  itself;  and  to  him  we 
venture  to  say — 

'  Bb  content 
To  writhe  in  eleftlac  ecetaaieB 
Bound  aabjecta  Stted  to  yonr  atrengtU  and  t&ae.' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fn^ments  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  high  and  delicate  fancy. 
We  have  turned  back  acain  and  agun  to  the 
first  poom,  entitled  *  The  Thistl«^'  with  genuine 
delight,  and  learned  of  the  coming  of  spring, 

"Themmour  ran  over  the  meadow. 
With  ita  DnmbeclesB,  fluttering  feet: 
It  was  told  by  the  water-cresaes 
To  the  broohlet  that  In  and  oat 
Of  hia  garralouB  green  receaaeB 
For  gossip  WBB  firaddlng  about. 

The  daisy  aw^es, 

And  <>7>en8  lier  wondering  eyee,  yet  red 
About  tbe  rims  with  a  too  Xoog  deep  ; 
Whilst  bold  from  bis  ambudi,  wUli  helm  on 

And  Unco  in  rest,  doth  tbe  bulrush  leap. 

And  the  blithe  grasa-bladea  that  stand  attaigbt 
up 

And  make  tbemaelTes  amall,  to  leave  room  for 
all 
The  aamelnu  blossoms  that  neetle  between 

Their  abellering  stems  In  the  herbage  green ; 

Bharp  little  soldlera,  trusty  and  true. 

Side  by  dde  in  pood  order  due ; 

Arms  atraiglit  dowu,  and  beade  forward  set. 
And  sancily-pointed  bayonet.' 
'  We  have  not  space  for  the  career  of  the 
Thistle  itself  in  its  battling  for  breathing 
space,  its  fight  with  nature  and  man,  its  ^t- 
sistenco,  its  '  trying  with  all  its  might  to  cline 
dose  to  tbe  soit  and  appear  to  be  dead,'  and 
how  at  last '  he  blossomed  his  whole  heart  out 
of  his  bosom.'  The  'Hounta&ia  of  Time'  is 
a  grand  conception;  and  the  'Far  and  Near' 
very  truthful  representation  of  the  fact  that 
OUT  own  present  condition,  if  viewed  in  the 
blue  haze  of  distance,  would  rival  the  dream 
of  our  fancy.  'Only  a  Shaving'  is  a  delicious 
little  idyll  in  its  way,  and  it  is  clear,  and  crisp, 
and  lustrous,  '  rare  damask,  of  dainty  design,' 
and  full  of  teaching.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
good  and  healthy  and  soothing,  that  it  is  with 
heart- sickening  that  we  read 'the  Horse  and 
the  Fly,'  and  are  amazed  at  the  sheer  common- 
place of '  tbe  Plane  and  the  Penknife.' 

The  DUetple*.    By  HARsiEn  Elbamob  HAiitL- 
TCir  Riiia.     Henry  B.  King  and  Go. 
Hiss  King  has  dramatic  force  and  fervour 

Bofflcient  to  justify  the  treatment  of  a  theme 

such  as  she  has  chosen,  albeit  it  is  close  to 
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contemporary  interests.  But  she  has  more. 
Self-restraint,  elevation,  and  imaginative  de- 
licacy enable  her  to  transform  and  idealize 
events  not  long  past ;  and  persons,  some  of 
whom  yet  live.  She  touches  no  detail  that  she 
does  not  make  typical ;  and  whether  or  not  she 
has  consciously  appropriated  her  master,  Maz- 
zlni's,  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  life 
to  Humanity,  in  and  through  which  alone  it 
can  realize  its  ideal,  she  is  enabled  dramatically 
to  seize  and  to  exhibit  it.  The  poems  are  de- 
dicated to  Uazzint,  and  it  is  a  touching  circum- 
stance tbat  he  died  just  the  day  before  a  copy 
reached  him  in  ItUy.  'The  IHsciples'  are 
four  of  the  more  prominent  Italian  patriots 
who  rallied  round  bim.  In  the  form  adopted 
there  is  occasionally  a  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Browning;  but  individual  notes  supervene, 
and  throughout,  tlie  verse  is  stately  and  strong, 
clear  and  piereing,  unhampered  by  any  strict 
deference  to  rules  and  precedents.  The 
'Overture'  reoit«s  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poems  were  written,  and  has,  in 
spite  of  certain  irr^ularitleB,  a  rare  inwoven 
sweetness,  touched  with  the  tenderest  pathos. 
To  Uko  Bassi,  the  monk,  who  was  led  to  go 
with  Garibaldi,  and  was  wounded  and  suffered 
sore,  and  at  length  died  from  Austrian  cruel- 
ties, the  largefit  section  of  the  work  is  devoted. 
Throughout  it  breathes  restruned  passion  and 
lofty  sentiment,  which  8ow  out  now  and  then, 
as  a  stream  widening  to  bless  the  lands,  into 

Cerful  music.  The  narrative  is  relieved  by 
passages  of  analysis,  of  which  even  Mr. 
Browning  might  not  be  asliamed  ;  and  there  is 
a  wealth  of  reHection  seldom  found  in  associa- 
tion with  Buch  marked  narrative  and  dramatic 
power.  We  say  this,  though  Miss  King  needs 
to  guard  aninst  departures  from  rule  becom- 
ing actual  affectations  with  her.  We  regret  we 
have  no  space  to  give  specimens,  but,  cordially 
recommending  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  sincere 
and  bighly  earnest  poetic  work,  we  content 
ourselves  with  presenidng  this  exquisite  des- 
cription of  Borne  from  '  Ugo  Bassi  :— 

'  I,  too,  gazed  tbat  way. 
And  in  the  farthest  llgbt  the  eye  could  reach, 
Low  down  on  tbe  horizon,  I  beheld 
AjrainBt  an  ott.age  Bky  a  purple  cloud  ; — 
A  cloud  that  did  not  change,  nor  melt,  nor  move. 
And  still  there  were  faint  shadows  in  the  cloud — 
A  myeterj  of  towers  and  walla  and  hillB. 
And  in  the  shadow  a  preat  dome  in  the  midst 
All  purple — and  I  knew  tbat  it  was  Borne. 

I  only  knew  of  Rome,  tbat  I  was  there : 
A  great  strangre  city,  lovelier  in  Its  lighta 
Than  all  the  golden  greennefls  of  tbe  hills ; 
And  in  lis  shadons.  glorious,  far  beyond 


And  gleams  of  falling  water  day  and  night; 
Resonant  witb  bells,  and  voices  musical  ; 
Lit  up  with  rainbow  fountains  in  the  day. 
Lit  up  with  rain  of  coloured  etara  by  nipht ; 
Where  one  mijiht  wander  each  day  and  be  lost. 
And  every  day  Gnd  some  new  wlldernees  ; 
And  full  ofeome  Invisible,  straaf^  cbarm 
Of  presence — what,  1  know  not ; — but  it  seemed 
As  if  tbe  air  was  brenth  of  many  souls 
Sigbinjc  together  in  a  speechless  hymn,  . 

In  alongsadneaa  that  was  yet  not  palB.'^)Q|^J 
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Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us  ' 
that  tbiH  comes  from  the  soul  and  the  pea  of 
a  true  poet 
rfta  Iliiul  of  HofMT.     Translated  by  J.  G. 

CoBDBttr,  late  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  aod 

now  of  H.  M.  Bengal  Civil  Service.     In  two 

Volumes.     Riyingtons. 

These  YolumcB  hare  come  under  our  notice 
only  recently.  They  were  prepared  in  i^o- 
ranee  of  the  fact  that  so  many  other  minds 
were  engaged  on  a  siniilar  work,  and  have  the 
advanCago  of  illustrating  '  anew  some  essential 
characteristics  of  the  many-sided  ori^nal.' 
The  author  is  singularlv  modest  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  work.  He  has  adopted  a  species  of 
hlank  verse  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  Mil- 
tonic  in  its  sonorous  periods,  or  complicated 
harmonies,  but  which  is  rapid  and  flowing, 
line  bj;  line  painting  the  vivid  pictures  and 
sustaining  the  high  debate  of  gods  and  men. 

We  have  compared  considerable  porliona  of 
Mr.  Cordery's  translation  with  tliat  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  and  feel  that  it  is  byno  means  in- 
ferior to  that  remarkable  work  in  either  faith- 
fulness or  animation.  In  the  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  book,  which  Tias  tasked  so 
many  noble  hands,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  translated  bvpavoBcv  i'ip'  im-tfifiayii 
iewtTOC  aiBllp — 

'  And  tiie  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest.' 
Mr.    Cordery    moat  conacientionaly  acknow- 
ledges hia  indebtednesB  to  the  Laureate  for  the 
hint,  and  he  has,  we  think,  slightly  improved 
upon  it     We  give  the   whole  passage,  which 
tnll  very  adequately  represent  Che  care  and  vi- 
Tad^  with  which  the  entire  work  has  been 
completed. 
'  So  lifted  hlg:h  with  hope,  the  whole  nlsht 

tbrouKb 
They  campi-d  outside  upon  the  foaghten  field ; 
And  many  a  blaiiing  campflre  Bamed  apon  it. 
As,  when  in  heav'n  about  the  fair  clear  moon. 
The  atars  rise  brij^liC,  deep  In  a  windless  air 


A  boundless  empyrean  ;  every  star 

SIiowB,  and  the  shepherd  sees  with  gladsome 

heart; 
Such  and  so  thick  in  front  of  Bion's  towers 
Uidway  betwixt  the  SeetandXaothus's  streams 
The  watclifirea  kindled  by  the  hoet  of  Troy. 
A  thoneaDd  blazud  npon  the  pl^n,  by  each 
Within  tlie  mddy  g-low  sate  fifty  men  ; 
While  by  their  chariots  stood  thaic  steeds,  and 

champ'd 
Corn  and  white  barley,  paUent  for  the  Dawn.' 
2%e    Poetical    Worl$  of  Bohert  Bvchanan. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  Ballads  and  Romances  ;  Bal- 
lads and  Poems  of  Life.    H.  S.  King  and  Co, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  worst  enemies,,  we  believe, 
would  not  deny  that  he  possesses  power  of  a 
certun  sort     If  he  conUnuea  to  ezerciae  the 
aeU-aeverity,  which  we  can  trace  in  these  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  works,  he  will  give  a 
guarantee  for  a  judgment  which  may  astonish 
aome  of  them.     He  has  reprinted  from  his 
earliest  volume,   '  Undertones,'  four  pieces  ; 


'The  Ballad  of  Persephone'  (which  there  m>- 
pears  as  '  Adea,  King  of  Hell')  ;  '  Polypheme  b 
Passion  ;'  '  Pan  ; '  and  '  The  Last  Song  of 
Apollo ;'  and  these  he  has  submitted  to  such  « 
rigid  proceas  of  revision  and  retrenchment  that 
ho  shows  (he  growth  of  real  discernment. 
Whole  passages,  too  much  su^estive  of  mo- 
dern feeling,  have  been  pruned  away,  involved 
passages  rewritten,  and  doubtful  terms  sti-uck 
out  under  the  exacting  demands  of  simplicity ; 
till  now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that '  Pan 
and  '  Persephone'  are  as  clear  and  finished  ex- 
ercises in  their  peculiar  line  as  are  to  he 
found  anywhere  out  of  Matthew  Arnold  or 
Goethe.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  that 
is  arbitrary  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  arrangement, 
which  has  doubtless  been  dictated  by  a  de^re 
to  give  in  each  volume  as  it  comes  out  at  least 
some  impression  of  the  width  and  variety  of 
his  range.  Such  mystjco-lyrical  poems  as 
'The  Dead  Mother;'  and  'TheBalUd  of  Ju- 
das Iscariot,'  with  its  weird  simplicity,  rosorted 
to  with  the  direct  purpose  of  toosenmg  certaio 
hard  theological  constructions,  appear  in  the 
some  section  with  these  classical  restoratiims, 
under  the  head  of  'Ballads  and  Romances;' 
which,  too,  includes  such  semi -historical  ren- 
derings as  '  The  Death  of  Roland '  and  *  The 
Battle  of  Drumtiemoor,'  Tbo  second  section, 
headed  '  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life,'  is  more 
homogeneous.  It  contains  chiefly  poems  which 
had  appeared  in  '  London  Poems,'  or  which 
profesaedly  belonged  to  that  series,  with  one 
or  two  from  the  volume  called  '  North-coast 
Poems.'  'MegBlane'  is  the  moat  noticeable 
of  thia  set,  and  shows  a  remarkable  power  of 
rising  to  true  tragedy,  by  faithfully  followiag 
out  and  exhibiting  the  workings  of  simple  ele- 
ments of  feeling  that  at  length  break  back 
upon  themselves  like  n  spent  wave,  for  want 
of  a  natural  object.  Different  as  they  seem  tn 
mere  tbeme,  "TheScaithof  Bartle'  and  'Kitty 
Kemble'  realty  belong  to  thia  class;  while  'The 
StarUng,'  vitb  its  dry,  bald,  grotesque  humour- 
BomencKB  could  not  well  he  otherwise  classed. 
'  The  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hora '  is  a  piece  of  strong 
Irish  realism,  and  shows  Mr,  Buchanan's  rare 
power  of  embodying  general  traits  in  virid 
word -pictures.  From  the  mystic  weird  aiig- 
gestiveness  of  the 'Ballad  of  Judas,'  to  the 
utter  realism  of  the  London  poem,  '  Nell  ;' 
from  the  airy,  fanciful  conceits  of  '  Ctari  in  the 
Well,'  BO  damtily  wrought  out,  to  the  severity 
of  some  of  the  portions  of  '  Polypheme's  Pas- 
sion,' we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  reach. 
This  reach,  however,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  tra- 
versed with  more  or  less  of  success ;  and  if  we 
say  that  he  has  uniformly  been  firmest  in  his 
touch  when  his  themes  seemed  the  most  peril- 
oua,  we  only  say  that  he  is  gifted  with  strong 
dramatic  instinct,  which,  whatever  his  faults, 
enables  him  to  lay  hold  of  new  subjects,  and 
to  treat  them  with  a  freshness  and  breadth  of 
grasp  alike  surprising.  In  the  poem  '  Boihill, 
1866,'  which  stands  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the 
second  section,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  given  us 
some  glimpses  of  his  personal  determinationa, 
which  students  will  value.  It  is  very  odd  to 
notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  nearly  so  successful  in  his  cotrec- 
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tiona  or  his  more  reftlUtic  poems,  as  he  is  in 
those  of  the  classical  reproductions  and  the  more 
fanciful  ones.  EspeciaUy  do  we  demur  to 
some  correctioDB  in  '  The  Battle  of  Drumlie- 
■noor.'  The  second  volume  besides  the  remain- 
ing 'Ballads  and  PoemB  of  Life,'  contains  'Ly- 
riod  Poems,'  including  selecUons  from  the 
'  Undertones,' '  Songs  of  the  Terrible  Year  1 870,' 
and  the  series  of  sonnets  entitled  '  Faces  on  the 
Wall.'  The  vigour  and  variety  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's range  are  made  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  whatever  may  be  said  of  details. 
The  London  poem,  '  Lis,*  and  '  Tom  Dimatan ' 
{which  has  a  rattle  of  humour,  made  more 
telling  by  a  grotesque  thread  of  pathos  run 
through  it),  strike  us  as.  the  best  or  the  cIbsb. 
Nothing  could  surpass  'Poet  Andrew'  and 
'  Willie  Baird '  in  a  simple  realism  of  manner 
that  gives  force  to  the  sentiment  There  are 
some  exquisite  lyrics, — '  The  Songs  of  the  Ter- 
rible Tear' are  unequal;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
sonnets,  '  Faces  on  the  Wall,'  are  carefully 
finished. 

HymntfoT  the    Church  and  Home.     Selected 
and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Flbmino  Steven- 
son, Author  of '  Praying  and  Working.'    H. 
&  Ring  and  Co. 
Symiu  Selected  fiam  Faber.     By  R.  Pbaksall 

Smitb.    Isbister  and  Co. 
Si^lement  to  (he  Cojiyregationat  Hymn-Boot. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Hr.  Stevenson  has  brought  an  admirably 
cultured  sense  to  the  work  of  selecting  and 
editing  hymns,  and  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  be  valued  by  h^mnologists.  Not 
that  he  has  achieved  much  m  the  work  of  re- 
claiming  for  Cburch-serrice  the  strays  that  are 
year  by  year  being  thrown  into  the  wide  field 
of  secular  literature.  But  he  shows  great 
taste  in  choice  of  readings,  and  he  has  written 
a  most  excellent  biographical  index,  which  we 
regret  to  see  is  injured  by  an  appendix.  Mil- 
ler might  have  been  oftener  consulted — For  one 
or  two  datas  are  wrong.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Hr.  Grosart  is  followed  in  assigning  to 
Michael  Bruce  the  hymn,  'Where  high  the 
heavenly  temple  stands,'  as  well  as  several 
others.  In  the  biographical  index,  however,  it 
shcnld  have  been  said  that  Bruce  '  studied  for 
the  [Scottish  Secession]  Church.'  The  section 
for  children  is  uncommonly  full,  and  well  done. 
Hr.  Pearsall  Smith's  volume  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  neat,  and  the  matter  it  contains  ts 
worthy  of  the  outside.  Faher,  though  some- 
times wanting  in  intensity,  always  strikes  a 
true  note ;  and  a  genuine  editor,  with  the 
chances  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  has  had,  might 
have  made  a  unique  book.  But  he  has  done 
father  recklessly,  deleting  passage  after  pas- 
sage, merely  from  personal  considerations.  It 
is  easy  to  s^  why  he  deleted  stanza  6  of  'De- 
sire for  God ;'  but  we  do  not  think  he  was  jus- 
tified in  weakening  the  connection  by  so  dis- 
posing of  stanzas  4,  10,  and  14.  The  latter, 
rnde^  is  the  true  climax  :— 
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Famish^,  thirsty,  and  resUoES ;  let  sach  life  be 
For  what  sight  is 


o  heaven,  desire  is 


0  earth.' 


So  also  in  that  fine  hymn,  'Our  Heavenly 
Father,'  where  the  last  stanza  is  sacrificed  for 
no  apparent  reason  ;  and  in  many  other  of  the 
hymns  it  is  the  same.  Where  tho  hymnist 
has  embodied  a  universal  thought,  sentiment, 
or  longing,  and  where  that  is  so  wrapt  up  in 
the  strain  of  the  music  that  one  who  has  once 
carefully  read  the  hymns  in  their  entirety  is 
pulled  up  and  misses  it^  then  we  think  the  edi- 
tor b  uUra  viral.  Faber  laid  it  down  as  a 
strict  rule  for  Protestants  that,  while  omissions 
might  be  made  in  the  hymns,  no  alterations 
should  he  attempted,  and  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith 
has  duly  observed  this  instruction,  so  far  as  we 
can  laake  out.  In  spite  of  faults,  his  little 
Volume  may  be  found  of  greet  use  to  many. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that  be  should 
spoil  the  music  of  one  of  Faber' s  finest  couplets 
by  substituting  'thirst'  for  'hunger'  m  a 
quotation   in  his  eloquent  preface. 

The  Congrcgadonal  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  has  found  it  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  hymnology,  and  to 
add  ta  their  hymn-book,  compiled  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  a  supplement  of  261  hymns. 
The  delects  of  the  former  compilation  were, 
perhaps,  inevitable.  No  satisfactory  result 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a  targe  committee.  Con- 
servative feeling  will  always  maintain  much 
that  should  be  excluded,  and  exclude  much 
that  should  be  accepted.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  out  a  list  of  hj-mns,  at  tho  exclusion  of 
which  from  that  book  one  marvels — '  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,'  '  Bread  of  the  world  in 
mercy  broken,'  ibr  instance.  Since  then, 
Bonar,  Rawson,  Lynch,  Faber,  Matson,  Eller- 
ton,  and  many  more  have  added  rich  contribu- 
tions to  the  song  of  the  Church.  The  best  of 
these  are  inclnded  in  this  supplement,  which 
supplies  an  emotional  element  in  which  the 
first  eompilation  was  sadly  defective.  We 
think  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  odd- 
metred  hymns,  which  do  not  by  their  excel- 
lence compensate  for  their  uniqueness,  and 
scarcely  justify  the  special  provision  of  tunes 
for  them.  Such  hymns  as  lOOfl  and  1009  will 
never  be  popular.  We  do  not  think  either 
that  the  alterations  in  well-known  hymns — t.g., 
in  Dr.  Iron's  grand  rendering  of  the  'Dies  Irse,* 
which,  by  the  way,  was  excluded  from  the 
first  compilation  because  it  was  thought  to  sa- 
vour of  Popery,  is  any  improvement.  It  is  a 
sad  emasculation  lo  alter  tne  opening  verse — 

'  Day  of  wrath  I  O,  day  of  mourning 
See  1  once  more  the  cross  returning 
Heaven  and  earth  In  ashes  baming.' 

'  Day  of  wrath,  that  day  dismayinft, 
Shall  fulfil  the  prophet's  saying — 
Earth  in  amoDldering  ashee  laying.' 

Equally  feeble  are  the  alterations  in  Faber's 
hymn — 

'  O,  come  and  monm  with  me  awhile.' 
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Tke  Paritiara.  By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord 
LvTTON.  Four  Vols.  Williuu  Blackwood 
aad  Sons. 

We  have  now  berore  ua  the  last  work  of  one 
of  the  most  Tersatile  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  hs»  been  writ* 
tea  upon  it,  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  estimate  of  its  real  merits.  We 
are  compelled,  however,  to  acknowledge  that, 
like  most  of  Lord  Lytton's  works,  it  is  unaatis- 
factory.  Its  noble  author  always  gives  ua  the 
impression  of  striving  after  an  ideal  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  attain.  There  is  no 
other  author  of  whom  it  can  bo  said  that  be 
retained  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  friendly 
interest  of  the  public ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  other  author  with  whom  we 
have  been  so  frequently  disappoioted.  Lord 
Lytton  appears  to  us  to  l>e  one  of  those  writers 
who  are  never  able  to  decide  what  is  their  real 
/oTte ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  politics,  he  was  able  to  make  an 
etfually  creditable,  if  not  a  striking  appoaraace. 
His  great  fault  undoubtedly  was  that  he  simu- 
lated an  '  enthusiasm  for  hnmanity  '  which  he 
did  not  really  possess ;  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween any  of  his  novels  and  a  single  work  of 
George  Eliot's  will  demonstrate  the  absence 
in  Bulwer  of  that  terrible  earnestness  which 
marks  the  highest  genius.  His  society  in  re- 
stricted, and  his  sympathy  is  still  more  so. 
True,  occasionally  he  lakes  us  into  society 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  aristocrat  to  don 
the  kid  gloves  which  belong  to  his  class,  but 
as  to  representing  the  real  condition  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  king- 
dom, be  is  in  no  sense  a  trustworthy  guide. 
He  does  not  mean  unfairly  lo  represent  hu- 
manity, but  with  bi!>  aasociationa  and  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
otherwise  than  give  us  a  distorted  view  of 
those  classes  whose  peculiarities  he  occasional- 
ly professes  to  depict.  Sympathy,  that  unfail- 
ing distinguishing  quality  of  real  genins,  ia  al- 
most absent  in  Bulwer,  whilst  talent,  which 
can  be  frequently  cultivated  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  mediocre  man,  is  devel- 
oped in  him  to  averyhigfa  degree.  We  believe 
it  ia  really  this  power  of  assimilation  of  the 
stores  which  have  been  collected  by  others 
which  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his  place  next 
to  the  behest  of  our  modem  novelists,  but 
certainly  not  to  e<^iul  them.  '  The  Parisians,' 
in  some  respects,  la  more  unsatisfactory  than 
any  of  his  novels,  except  thoae'of  the  'Pelham' 
school,  which  there  is  good  authority  for 
believing  he  himself  would  have  been  glad  to 
suppress  in  later  years.  The  plot  is  not  one 
that  would  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of 
writers  of  novels.  After  leading  ua  on  in 
doubt  for  nearly  three  volumes  as  to  the  sole 
great  point  upon  which  it  turns.  Lord  Lytton, 
in  the  fourth  volume,  suddenly  confronts  us 
with  a  character,  hitherto  very  subordinate, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  moat  important 
part  of  the  revelations  are  made  to  reat  In 
addition  to  thia,  there  are  other  characters 
which  must  not  only  be  pronounced  failures, 
but  badly  e.tecuted  altogether,  whilst  those  in 
which  the  novelist  has  been  successful  present 


not  a  single  new  feature  of  interest  If  is  ob- 
vious that  the  author  has  been  indebted  to  the 
remarkable  series  of  papers  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  popular  periodical  for  many  <rf 
lus  views  upon  modern  France ;  and  in  adopt- 
ing these  views  he  has  not  always  been  the 
fair  and  unbiassed  artist  His  own  coaclu- 
sions  and  judgments  have  too  frequently  inter- 
fered with  matters  in  which  he  should  have 
been  a  calm  and  impassive  spectator  and  regis- 
trar. The  character-drawing  is  somewhat 
more  praiseworthy,  especially  as  n^ards  Gus- 
tavo Rameau  and  Isaura  Cinogna  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  novel  is  not  equal  to  '  Kenelm  Cbil- 
tingiy,'  which  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
freshness,  and  of  talent  recuperating  itseU  in 
oldagc.  '  TheParisians '  ia  stillfurther  infraior 
to  '  My  Novel,'  which  is  almost  the  only  work 
of  fiction  by  Lord  Lytton  which  would  suggest 
the  possession  of  real  genius,  and  that  is  so 
overlaid  by  the  author's  conventionalities,  as 
to  detract  largely  from  its  otherwise  sterling 
merits.  As  a  final  conclu°ion,  we  are  bound  ti> 
say  that  in  his  last  two  novels  Lord  Liytton 
was  too  much  of  a  manufacturer  of  fiction  lo 
satisfy  posterity.  K  his  name  lives,  it  will  be 
because  of  earlier  work.  But  bis  strength 
was  squandered  by  too  much  variety,  and  the 
verdict  upon  him  will  be  that.  In  essaying  the 
highest  in  too  many  directions,  he  has  birely 
escaped  an  inferior  reputation  in  all.  The 
want  of  an  all-potent  sincerity  would  have  re- 
tarded bi-i  growth,  had  not  the  lack  of  the 
highest  genius  prevented  his  taking  his  place 
with  the  few  chosen  modem  novelists  of  the 
first  class.  As  it  is,  he  remains  an  extraordi- 
narily brilliant  and  prolific  workman  of  the 
second. 


,  LajieathiTt  Sixty   Teart  Ago. 

Br  Sir    James    Eat  SHDrrLGWORnt.  But. 

Three  Vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Eibblesdale  is  a  very  carefully  written  novel 
and  evinces  considerable  local  knowledge  and 
intellectual  strength.  Its  style,  howeva, 
needs  flexibility,  and  its  inddents  are  loo  crowd- 
ed and  too  abruptly  introduced.  In  the  intri- 
cacy of  its  plot,  and  the  melodramatic  chanc- 
ter  of  ita  incidents  and  development,  it  I'esem- 
bles  a  romance  of  sixlj  years  ^o  more  than  a 
character  novel  of  the  present  day.  The  erii 
genius  of  the  piece  is  the  dowager  Lady  At 
Legh,  the  Corsican  grandmother  of  tife  familj, 
whose  insane  jealousy  lest  the  pure  ichor  of 
the  family  should  be  polluted  by  plebeian  mu^ 
riaBe,  leads  her  to  the  perpetration  of  wrongs 
ana  crimes  out  of  which  the  intricate  plot 
of  the  story  is  woven.  She  characteristicallf 
commits  suicide,  when  all  is  unravelled,  by  in- 
jecting the  poison  of  a  Lucretia  Borgia  ring. 
The  delineation  is  not  so  much  of  the  arlisao 
life  of  Lancashire  as  of  the  aristocratic  aed 
manufacturing  life,  and  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two.  RufuB  the  hero  belongs  to  the 
aristocratic  Legh  family.  Alice  the  heroine,  to 
that  of  a  self-made  wealthy  manufacturer— Mr. 
Hindle — who  is  also  a  pious  Puritan,  as  if  bis 
daughter.  Rufus  resolves  to  win  Alice.  Alice 
is  not  to  be  won  without  the  consent  of  Bufus' 
family,  and  because  she  fears  the  life  to  wbith 
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as  ft  countess  she  would  be  elevated,  wnnld  be 
an  incoDgruous  and  perilous  life.  Both  are 
irell  drawn — Bufus,  in  the  noble  resoluteness 
and  fidelity  of  hia  love,  and  Alice,  in  the  sweet 
charm  of  her  beautf,  and  her  Puritanic  culture 
and  saintliness.  The  local  descriptions  are 
from  nature,  the  Rcene  of  the  story  being 
chiefly  that  part  of  Ribblesdale  which  lies  be- 
tween Clitheroe  and  Ribchaster,  of  course  as 
it  was  sixtj  years  ago.  The  novel  is  too  sensa- 
tionai  for  high  literary  art,  but  it  will  repay 
perusal,  and  ^ve  a  good  impression  of  the  rival- 
ries and  antipathies  of  manufacturing  wealth 
and  aristocratic  blood. 

lianaly  Eeefi.  By  List  Vebnev,  Author  of 
'Stone  Edge,'  £c.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  excellence  of  this  volume  consists  in  its 
admirable  and  even  esquisite  description  of  na- 
tural beauty,  and  in  the  patience  with  which  a 
few  strongly-marked  but  tow  and  small  natures 
are  depicted.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  been  an  espression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  benevolent  legislation  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll.  The  wickedness  of  the  ship-owner 
in  sending  crazy  craft  on  long  voyages  under 
heavy  insurance,  and  the  terrific  perils  of  the 
sea  under  such  circumstances,  are  told  without 
exaggeration.  The  malign  selfishness  of  the 
wredier,  and  the  spirit  of  the  averse  sailor, 
are  contrasted  with  some  ability.  The  plot  of 
the  story  is  pbscure  and  uninteresting,  and  it 
is  a  most  lamentable  defect  that  every  indivi- 
dual who  is  introduced  either  talks  a  dreadful 
Welsh-English  patois,  or  the  most  vulgar  and 
commonplace  provincialism,  which,  by  the  way, 
represents  no  well-defined  dialect,  but  is  a  bad 
amalgam  of  two  or  three  incompatible  ele- 
ments. Lady  Vcrncy  has  described  with  un- 
doubted brilliancy  of  touch  and  finish  the  South 
American  landscape,  the  mule  ride  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, the  earthquake,  and  the  copper  mine, 
as,  also,  the  cattle-fording  at  the  Menai  Straits. 
The  clanship,  the  selfish  greed,  the  ill-balanced 
and  oddly-consorted  friendships  of  the  little 
Welsh  group  are  cleverly  painted,  but  do 
leave  a  satisfactory  impression. 
TKt  VicistiluAe*  of  Beuie  Fairfax.  By  Holmb 
Lee.  Three  Vols.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Bessie  Fairfax  is  a  daughter  of  Oeofirey  Fair- 
&i,a  younger  son  of  a  north  country  squire. 
who  marries  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  and 
is  left  by  his  father  lo  hear  the  impecunious 
consequences,  Bessie's  mother  dies.  Her 
father  marries  a  second  lime.  Then  he  dies, 
and  his  widow  marries  Dr.  Carne^e,  a  Hamp- 
shire village  doctor,  but  in  tolerably  good  cir- 
cumstances. Bessie  is  welcomed  with  her  step- 
mother, and  becomes  the  eldest  and  much- 
beloved  child  of  a  large  family.  For  fifteen 
years  her  grandfather  Fairfax  leaves  her  unc 
ed  for;  but  through  matrimonial  failures 
the  part  of  his  two  surviving  sons,  Lawrence 
and  Frederick,  Bessie  becomes  the  heiress  ap- 
parentof  the  large  Fairfax  estates.  She  is  then 
sent  for  by  her  grandfather,  goes  for  three 
years  to  a  French  school  in  Normandy,  and 
tiien  becomes  the  inmate  of  her  grandfather's 
house  at  Abbotsmead,  but  fails  to  fulfil  her 
grapdfalher'E  matrimonial  projects  concerning 


her  ;  and  as  her  uncle  Lawrence  is  found  to 
have  contracted  a  secret  marriage,  and  to  have 
two  stalwart  sons,  poor  Bessie  is  left  with  a  le- 
gacy of  five  thousand  pounds  to  marry  Harry 
MusgTOve,  a  Hampshire  youth  of  comparatively 
humble  origin,  an  early  playfellow  of  Hessie, 
who  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford, 
but  whose  failure  of  health  blights  the  great 
promise  of  his  legal  career. 
^  The  interest  lies  in  the  development  and  de- 
lineation of  Bessie's  character,  and  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  people  who  surround  her.  This 
is  done  with  the  truth  and  delicacy  which  are 
go  characteristic  of  the  writer.  The  subtle 
touches  whereby  character  is  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped are  very  adrnwable.  Dr.  Carnegie, 
genial  and  generous ;  Lady  Latimer,  generous 
but  not  genial ;  Mr.  Wiley,  the  clergyman 
with  his  tactless  gaucberies ;  with  the  minor 

Eersonages  of  the  Hampshire  village,  are  per- 
ect  in  their  individuality  and  truth  :  so  are 
Mr.  Fairfax  senior,  with  his  yearning  for  love, 
but  with  the  hauteur  which  repelled  it ;  Mr, 
Cecil  Burleigh,  the  clever  young  statesman,  the 
husband  intended  for  Bessie;  Lady  Angleby, 
(he  managing  and  worldly  aunt  of  Cecil;  Miss 
Burleigh,  kindly,  genuine  and  ladylike;;  Mrs. 
Chiverton,  with  her  blended  ambition  and  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and,  above  all,  Harry  Musgrove  and 
Bessie ;  the  character  of  the  latter  especially, 
with  her  warmheartedness,  honest  fidelity 
and  independence,  has  been  a  careful  and  suc- 
cessful study.  The  story  is  full  of  delicate 
discriminations  and  admirable  literary  work- 
manship. Its  defect  is  that  it  is  somewhat  too 
thin.  It  lacks  incident,  and  while  it  interests 
us  as  a  study  of  character,  and  is  what  paint- 
ers would  call  a  charming  little  bit,  it  is  defec- 
tive in  the  strong  passion  which  takes  posses- 
sion of  us. 

Argut  Fairhairn.  By  Hrnbt  Jackson,  Au- 
thor of  'Gilbert  Rugge,'  'Hearth  Ghosts,' 
&c.  In  Three  Tolumes.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co. 

We  think  Mr.  Jackson  has  fully  maintained, 
by  the  publication  of  this  story,  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  He  generally  works  much 
below  the  surface  of  bis  narratives,  and  his 
studies  of  character  have  often  been  finely 
chiselled  and  well  grouped.  Be  is,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  teach  deep  moral  lessons  by 
gentle  touches  and  natural  incidents.  Ho 
clearly  loathes  a  mere  scene,  and  never  tears 
his  passion  to  tatters.  The  moral  he  sets  him- 
self to  establish  in  this  very  attractive  novel  is 
that  'that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight,'  In  terrible  earnest  he  preaches  on 
this  theme  to  the  selfish  and  voluptuous ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  line  of  'preacning' in 
the  three  volumes.  The  consequences  of  one 
act  of  sin  are  traced  over  many  lives.  A  fata 
as  persistent  as  that  o(  Greek  tragedy  follows 
the  seduction  of  Lois  Williams  by  the  wealthy 
and  brilliant  Tressant.  There  are  a  thousand 
influences  at  work,  to  try,  as  it  were,  to  soften 
and  smooth  and  obliterate  the  curse  which 
falls  on  the  fatfaerand  the  bastard  child.  The 
remorse  of  the  father,  his  unavailing  desire  U> 
discover,  and  even  to  marry  the  peasant  girl 
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whom  he  had  deceived  ;  the  subsequent  most 
cleverly-coatriTed  marriage  of  tbe  destitute 
girl  to  a  man  of  fortune,  who  knows  all  the 
evil  that  he  would  cover  with  the  mantle  of 
bis  love;  the  marriage  of  Tressant  to  one  ol 
the  most  lovely  characters  of  modem  Qction ; 
his  parliamentary  eminence  and  wealth ;  thi 
real  love  between  him  and  his  wife,  notwith- 
standing her  discovery  of  the  guilty  secret  of 
his  former  life ;  the  marvellous  succession  of 
Providences  which  watch  over  and  educate 
the  child  of  Lois  Williams,  who  is  Areus  Fair- 
bairn,  and  the  sad  hero  of  tbe  story ;  tbedesire 
to  repair  the  wrong  done  to  the  boy,  and  the 
supreme  efforts  made  to  reconcile  him  to  bis 
father— all  the  shifting,  changing  scenes  which 
might  be  supposed  varied  enough  to  wipe  out 
or  overlay  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past,  yet 
all  fail — '  the  crooked  thing  cannot  bo  made 
straighL'  There  are  called  forth  all  kinds  of 
passions ;  .and  many  new  acquaintances  whom 
we  have  not  space  to  characterize  are  intro- 
duced. But  the  end  is  told  with  a  touch  of 
dramatic  Torce  worthy  of  a  great  master : — '  He 
murmured  a  faint  "  Thank  you  1"  After 
that  be  never  spoke  again.  His  eyes  turned 
away  from  his  father,  and  rested  their  last 
gaze  upon  Mr.  Staynea,  who  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  sofa ;  sad  upon  him  his  goEe  remained 
lovingly  fixed,  till  it  grew  dull  and  expression- 
less in  death.' 

We  admire  the  descriptions  of  scenery, 
storms,  and  shipwreck,  the  great  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  and  tbe  ease  and  purity  of  the 
style.  We  accept,  to  some  extent,  the  truth 
of  the  inexorable  law  which  is  thus  pictorially 
set  forth.  It  lies  at  the  awf  ui  roots  of  sin  and 
guilt.  There  is  room  for  another  parable 
where  Divine  love  and  the  power  of  tbe  Cross, 
not  the  interchange  and  play  of  alt  humanizing 
and  loving  fortunes,  should  be  shown  triumph- 
ant over  all  the  curse,  and  with  grace  in  them 
to  blend  and  heal  even  broken  heuta. 

YoJiTig  Mr.  NightiTigale.  A  Novel.  By  Dpt- 
TON  Cook.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.. 

Mr.  Cook's  novel  can  claim  the  merit  of 
distinctive  individuality.  He  has  a  style  of 
his  own,  and  conducts  his  story  along  paths 
more  frequented  by  Fielding,  Smollett^  and  Le 
Sage,  than  by  modem  novelists.  His  book  is 
full  of  pictures  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  \  a 
profligate  nobleman  and  a  solflsb  and  unprin- 
cipled artist,  strolling  players  and  theatrical 
stars,  prize-fighting  and  gambling  houses,  the 
Studio  of  a  fashionable  painter  and  tbe  office 
of  a  bankrupt  solicitor,  are  the  chief  characters, 
incidents,  and  scenes  of  his  story.  These  are 
not  sufficiently  relieved  by  either  noble  cha- 
racter or  better  scenes  of  life.  Hr,  Cook  has 
moulded  his  novel  after  the  pattern  of  Thacke- 
ray, and  permits  his  monologues  and  moral- 
izings  to  run  somewhat  to  an  excess  j  but  he 
says  good  things,  takes  pains  with  his  work, 
and,  while  with  plentiful  satire  he  conducts  us 
through  '  Vauity  Fair,'  he  is  careful  never  to 
overstep  propriety.  So  strong  is  his  Bohemian 
tendency,  that  his  hero  himself  is  a  Idnd  of 
virtuous   ne'w-do-weel,  and  as  we  read  the 
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record  of  his  marrii^  on  the  last  page,  we 
hare  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  way  in  which 
he  will  provide  tar  his  wife.  Rachel  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  matters  much. 

Trantmigration.       Bv      Hoktiukr      CoLLUts. 

Three  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mr,  Collins  ia  in  great  danger  of  being  givea 
up  to  mere  eccentricities.  Books  like  the 
'Coming  Race,'  '  Erewhon,'  and  ' By-and-Bye,' 
have  a  certain  justification  in  their  theories  of 
scientiflc,  social,  or  religious  development ;  they 
delineate  a  conceivable  sequence,  and  have  a 
certain  value,  as  showing  the  ideals  which  the 
writers  desire,  and  towards  which  they  labor. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  also  helpful  to 
know  whither,  according  to  their  conception 
and  dorire,  we  are  tending.  Our  sympathy 
with  their  present  process  is  regulated  by 
our  BjTnpalby  with  its  results  as  they  con- 
ceive iL  There  is  no  sequence  in  Mr.  Collins' 
idea  of  transmigration ;  neither  duty  nor  agency 
is  involved  in  it  It  is  a  mere  fancy  dependent 
upon  the  fates,  not  upon  ourselves.  His  story- 
delineates  three  lives  :  the  first  a  life  upon  earth 
under  ordinary  conditions,  only  somewhat  faet ; 
the  next  a  disembodied  life  in  the  planet  Mars ; 
the  third  a  regeneration  upon  carDi ;  in  which 
the  hero  parses  through  the  stages  of  physical 
infancy  and  cbildbo<^  with  2ie  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  two  previous  conditions  of 
existence,  and  marries  his  early  lOve,  who  re- 
appears in  tbe  person  of  her  grand -daughter. 
The  first  life  On  earth  is  a  little  wild,  but  ie 
full  of  brilliant  sparkles  of  thought  and  dia- 
logue, and  of  odd  positions ;  the  second  life  in 
Mars  is  chiefly  an  intercourse  with  classic  per- 
sonages— most  of  them  Homeric — and  is  made 
the  medium  of  half  the  r 
classical  dictionary,  the  hero's 
being  cbiefiy  in  a  transraundane  Troy,  with 
Helen,  Paris,  CatnUuE,  and  Cassandra ;  it  is  a 
little  warm,  and  of  course  eating  and  drinking 
are  idealized  into  a  perfection  which  makes  a 
ion  vhanl  smack  his'Iipa.  The  third  life  has 
not  the  psvcholc^cal  cobgruity  and  interest 
that  it  might  have  bad.  Mr.  Collins  is  never 
dull,  he  is  always  clever,  and  oft«n  brilliant ; 
but  in  its  amorphous  and  inconsequential  cha- 
racter his  present  book  must  be  pronouuced 
a  failure,  it  fails  as  much  in  philosophieU 
idealism  as  it  does  in  congruity. 

A  ChTOiiieU  of  lite  Fermora .-  Horace  Walpole 
in  Love.  By  M.  F.  Mabont  (Mattbew 
StRAW-mo).      Two    Vol<,      Sampson    Low 

This  is  a  historical  novel,  of  a  somewhat 
unique  character.  The  author  has  compiled 
his  information  from  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  others ;  and  has 
depicted  a  social  interior  of  the  time,  in  whidi 
a  genuine  love  story  runs  its  course,  amid  very 
fashionable  surroundings  and  very  melancholy 
intrigues.  Lady  Pom&et,  a  fa^ionable  mo- 
ther, consecrates  herself  to  effect  good  settle- 
ments for  ber  four  daughters,  and  succeeds, 
although  not  in  every  mstance  according  to 
her  precise  wishes.  One  of  them.  Lady  Sophia 
Fermor,  is  a  great  beauty.    The  scene  open3 
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in  Italj,  where  both  Italiuis  aod  EngliBhnieD 
are  represented  ts  dangling  about  her.  Among 
others  Horace  Walpole  is,  on  somewhat  apocr 
rj-pha!  authority,  said  to  be  smitten  ;  but  he 
IB  choked  off  hv  the  clerer  Bcheming  mother, 
while  severe!  other  eligible  parties  are  refused. 
The  mother's  supreme  ambition  is  to  marry 
her  daughter  to  Lord  Lincoln,  the  nephew  and 
heir  to  Oeo:^e  the  Second's  great  statesman, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lincoln  is  really  in 
love  with  Sophia ;  but  fearing  the  wrath  of  his 
uncle,  he  flees  her  in  Italy,  only  to  be  again 
caught  and  formally  engaged  to  her  at  Easton 
Sorton,  the  Earl  of  Pomfret's  seat  in  North- 
amptonshire. We  fear  the  author  has  yielded 
to  the  temptations  of  Horace  Walpole's  re- 
nowned name.  There  is  not  much  about  his 
love,  and  his  admiration  is  too  distant,  doubt- 
ful, and  cynical  to  justify  Xhe  second  title  of 
the  book ;  it  is  really  the  story  of  Lord  Lin- 
coln's love,  who.  eng^ed  by  his  crafty  old 
uncle  to  marry  his  cousin,  Catherine  Petham, 
has  no  chance  against  the  dukedom,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  policy  of  the  Duke.  After  one 
or  two  scenes  with  the  latter  well  described, 
be  succumbs,  and  Sophia  within  a  week  ac- 
cepts old  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Lord 
Oranville,  Newcastle's  political  rival,  and 
oM  enough  to  be  Sophia's  grandfather.  With- 
in twelve  months  she  dies ;  Lincoln  marries. 
his  cousin,  and  degenerates  into  a  rich  obese 
nobody,  and  the  curtain  falls.  The  value  of 
the  book,  so  far  as  it  has  a  value,  consists  in 
its  careful  study  and  description  of  character. 
Lady  Pomfret,  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Lord  Lincoln,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Carteret,  and  a  host  of  others 
are  acutely  and  dashingly  sketched — some- 
times with  considerable  satirical  power,  only 
Walpole  has  done  it  better  for  us.  This  de- 
tailed historical  study  of  personages  and  sur- 
roundings somewhat  retards  the  action  of  the 
book,  and  becomes  tedious;  but  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  times  that  is  valuable  from  its  pains- 
taking, its  skill,  and  its  apparent  tmthfulness. 

Tie  Fall  of  PiHne»  Floratan,  of  Monaco.     By 

HiMSBLF.     Hacmillan  and  Co. 

This  very  clever  jea  cPetprit  has  sorely  per- 
plexed its  reviewers,  who  nave  sniffed  about  it 
very  like  a  dog  about  a  hedgehog,  not  knowing 
either  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was,  or  how 
they  were  to  handle  it.  This  perplexity  was 
caused  first  by  the  singular  emphasis  given  to 
its  announcement^  the  publishers — who  are 
by  no  means  given  to  puiT— havinK  with  ms's- 
twious  brevity  bespoken  in  the  weeKly  literary 
journals  an  entire  page  for  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  its  tiUe-page.  Its  contents 
■g^n  are  of  a  very  hybrid  order,  fact  and  Ac- 
tion, real  locality  and  imaginary  surroundings, 
actual  personagci  and  creations  of  fancy,  are 
blended  together  with  so  much  of  De  Foe-like 
seriousness,  and  with  so  Uttle  of  the  epigram 
and  wit  of  a  squib,  that  neither  the  fact  nor 
the  meaning  could  he  discriminated.  Its  inti- 
mate political  knowledge,  its  admbable  literary 
skill,  and  its  unmistakeable  anti-Philistinism, 
led  rash  critics  to  attribute  it  at  once  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  a  compliment  promptly  dis- 
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claimed  by  that  gentleman.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  reperusal  of  the  work  in  the 
light  of  the  various  speculations  of  the  criticp. 


blind  obstinacy,  nor  anything  else  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  under  the  guise  of  a  veritable  his- 
tory of  a  reigning  prince  to  point  the  moral  of 
fettina  lente,  the  certain  and  utter  smash  to 
which  men  and  things  will  be  bi-ought  when 
Radical  reforms  are  pressed  too  eagerly  or 
achieved  prematurely.  Financingis  illustrated 
by  M.  Blanc  of  the  Casino ;  Red  Tape  by  M. 
de  Payan,  the  court  ofBcial,  and  the  swarms 
of  ofBcials,  and  the  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  with  his  coffee;  Priestism 
by  Father  Pellico  and  the  Jesuits.  Scores  of 
subtle  clever  touches  point  the  moral  of  the 
satire.  The  prince  just  from  Cambridge,  and 
full  of  Radical  ideas  derived  from  the  lectures 
there,  ^d  fivm  M.  Sardou's  Babagai,  under- 
takes to  reform  his  little  State  according  to 
democratic  ideas ;  but  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion is  a  difficulty  when  all  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  it.  After  Appealing  in  rain  to  his 
courtiers,  who  each  approved  his  proposed  re- 
forms in  all  departments  but  his  own,  he  chi- 
valrously undertakes  them  alone.  He  does 
away  with  morning 'reports,' abolishes  theState 
church,  reforms  the  police,  and  mobihzes  the 
national  army,  all  of  which  are  disapproved  by 
his  subjects.  He  is  finally  shipwrecked  on 
the  Education  question  and  the  26th  clause, 
aggravated  by  a  visit  from  Garibaldi ;  and 
after  vain  attempts  to  get  his  revolutionary 
1,800  subjects  to  hear  his  explanations,  be 
abolishes  himself,  and  escapes  in  his  yacht  to 
Marseilles.  The  same  day  a  plehiaeite  of  his 
principality  gives,  for  annexation  to  France, 
1,181  out,  1  non,  J  the  solitary  dissentient  being 
M.  Blanc  Neither  description  nor  citation 
can  give  a  just  impression  of  the  subdued 
raciness,  the  subtle  insinuation,  the  pertinent 
suggestion,  and  the  almost  perfect  style  of 
this  clever  little  1/rodtuTe,  Its  formal  moral 
is,  '  no  system  or  government  can  be  penna- 
neut  which  has  for  its  opponents  all  the  women 
in  the  country  and  half  the  men ;  and  any 
party  will  have  for  opponents  all  the  women, 
which  couples  the  rehgious  question  with  the 
political,  and  raises  the  Bag  of  materialism. 
Women  are  not  likely  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
compensation  in  the  next  world  for  the  usage 
which  too  many  of  them  meet  with  in  this.' 

Tale»  from   tilt   Fjdd:   a   Second    Beriet   of 

Popular  Talet.     From  the  Norse  of  P.  Ch. 

Asbj5bnsbn.      By  G,  W.   Dasknt,  D.C.L. 

Chapman  and  HslI 

Dr.  Dasent  han  contributed  both  to  learning, 
literature,  and  folk-lore,  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation or  Norse  myths  and  legends.  These 
have  a  character  of  rough  rampant  mirth  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  They  are  not  tales  of  fairies 
with  their  delicate  refinements,  redolent  of 
quiet  woods  and  gentle  flowers,  but  of  ginns 
and  trolls,  with  their  rugged  storm-blasts,  and 
stem  mountains  and  glaoiorc!,  their  boisterous 
horse-play  and  Strong  animalism,  their  loud 
laughter    rather  than    their  subtle  humour.  . 
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They  are  a  genuine  contribution  to  compara- 
tive mythologj.  'Dick  Whittington,'  'The 
House  that  Jack  BuilL,'  and  other  of  our  popu- 
lar nursery  stories  have  their  analc^es  or 
prototypes  or  variations  b«re.  Dr.  Daseat, 
Dr.  Ralston,  Hans  Andersen,  and  the  Brothers 
Grimm  have  enabled  a  comparison  of  the  wild 
Norseland  stories  with  the  similar  legends  of 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Southern  Europe  general- 
ly, which  may  lead  to  interesting  results.  The 
stories  are  mostly  short,  but  they  are  equal  in 
interest  to  Dr.  Dasont's  former  series  of  trans- 
lations. 

They  are  taken  from  an  important  Nor- 
wegian collection  published  by  F,  0.  AsbjOr- 
sen  two  or  three  years  ago,  who  has  made 
Norse  folk-lore  his  study  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  has  collected  traditional  legends 
from  Norwegian  peasants,  in  the  way  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  collected  his  border  min- 
strelsy. His  first  collection  was  publbhed  as 
early  as  1842;  from  these  Dr.  Dasent's  'Tales 
from  the  Norse'  were  chiefly  taken.  We 
trust  that  he  wfll  translate  for  us  the  remain- 
ing collections  of  AsbjCmsen,  especially  the 
'  Fairy  Tales '  published  in  184^.  The  present 
collection  has  an  irresistible  charm,  especial- 
ly in  the  admirable  version  in  which  Dr.  Da- 
sent's scholarship  and  literary  skill  have  pre- 
sented it 


We  had  read  most  of  the  essays  in  this  vol- 
ume as  they  originally  appeared,  and  wo  ac- 
cordingly turned  (irst  to  the  short  memoir 
pre&xod.  It  is  very  touching :  Mr.  Deutsch 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  of  ideas  and  plans, 
so  little  satisfied  with  what  ho  had  attained, 
so  devoted  to  an  ideal  that  dwelt  idthin  him 
and  coloured  all  thathe  didand  thought.  The 
passion  for  knowledge  was  strong  in  him, 
and  it  was  combined  with  that  which  when  it 
is  found  in  a  Jew  is  always  cotMnanding — the 
pride  of  race.  Personally,  in  no  way  assum- 
ing, but  rather  humble,  diligent,  and  self-ab- 
sorbed, Ur.  Deutsch  as  a  Jew  was  self-exact- 
ing, and  in  some  sense  unperious.  It  was  lit- 
tle that  he  should  live  obscurely  and  retired, 
that  he  should  not  find  time  even  t«  dine  '  as 
men  count  dining,'  and  that  he  had  to  put  up 
with  a  thousand  privations,  if  so  be  he 
could  do  something  to  interpret  the  history, 
the  thought,  the  traditions,  the  aspirations  of 
his  race.  It  was  for  that  he  lived,  and  we  ma^ 
say  it  was  for  that  he  died  in  his  prime.  His 
discontent  began  when  he  could  no  longer 
hide  from  him.self  the  fact  that  be  might  fail 
ta  reoiiic  his  hopes.  The  quiet  Oerman 
student  with  his  dash  of  naive  humour,  that 
would  have  made  him  so  companionable,  yet 
went  through  life  companionless — companion- 
less  in  that  deeper  sense  of  finding  something 
to  lean  on,  and  thereby  escape  from  the  chief 
concern  of  his  life,  to  return  to  it  refreshed  and 
stimulated.  His  friends  were  men  who  had 
like  aims  with  him,  and  were  as  full  of  them 
as  he  was:  besides  his  Talmud  studies,  he 
had  few  of  those  interests  in  life  that  draw  a 
man  out  of  hjmself.     His  biographer  speaks 
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as  though  England  had  not  done  for  Mr, 
Deutsch  what  it  might  have  done;  and  truly 
in  the  matter  of  mere  money  reward  more 
might  well  have  been  done  for  such  a  work- 
er. But  would  that  have  saved  a  man  of 
Mr.  Deutsch's  temperament  and  teodency^ 
We  hardly  think  so.  The  interests  at  the 
British  Museum  where  he  was  from  ten  to 
four  daily,  were  after  all  of  the  kind  that  ho 
needed — perhaps  the  more  mechanical  tiiey 
were,  and  the  less  demand  they  made  on  hi-i 
brain,  the  better  for  hun.  Suppose  him  re- 
lieved from  them,  what  would  have  been  the 
probable  result?  Utter  absorption  In  a  sort 
of  study  that  to  be  efficiently  pursued  needs 
every  aid  that  can  be  derived  Trom  attention  to 
many  personal  details.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that,!though  Mr.  Deutsch  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  fretted  at  his  position  and  at  his  work 
in  the  Museum,  he  should  have  said,  in  1872, 
when  inditing  a  fragment  concerning  his 
studies,  '  For  nigh  twenty  years  it  was  my 
pritilegeto  dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
Pantheon  called  the  British  Museum,  the 
treasures  whereof,  be  they  Egyptian,  Homeric, 
Palimpsest,  or  Babylonian  cuneiforms,  the 
mutilated  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
Etruscan  mysterious  grotesqueness,  were  alt 
atmy  htchand  call,  aUdnya,  ail  A*iur<— Alex- 
andria, Rome,  Carthage,  Jerusalem,  Sidon,T;re, 
Athena.     .     .     .' 

This,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  on  the 
whole,  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  grateful 
view.  When  we  think  of  the  poor  boy  of  six 
or  seven,  in  that  distant  Silosia  full  of  hospi- 
table hearts,  but  of  climate  bleak  and  cold, 
morning  after  morning  obeying  his  rabbi- 
uncle's  orilers,  and  rising  at  Ave  o'clock  both 
summer  and  winter  to  study  without  fire  or 
food  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  time  of  the 
daily  prayer  had  arrived — we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  great  harm  must  have  been 
done  to  his  sensitive  frame,  and  that  the  soed») 
were  then  sown  of  the  diseaBe  which  carried 
him  off  at  a  comparatively  young  age,  in  spite 
of  his  wiry  constitution.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  tliat  the  British  Museum  work— which  in 
itself  could  never  have  induced  premature 
disease — was  regarded  pleasantly  rather  th&n 
otherwise,  till  such  time  as  Mr.  Deutsch  actual- 
ly began  to  break  down ;  when  the  great 
source  ol  his  irritation  was  the  haundng 
thought  that  the  work  on  the  Talmud,  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  could  never  now 
be  done.  And  truly  to  plan  out  a  splendid 
edifice — to  bring  the  stones  from  afar,  even 
from  the  depths  of  thesca,  and  to  polish  all  the 
capitals  and  have  the  architraves  wrought  in 
fine  devices,  and  then  to  know  them  all  doom- 
ed to  lie,  an  uncompacted  pile,  was  enough  to 
overcome  a  strong  soul,  in  moments  of  pain 
and  weakness.  And  bo  precisely  it  was  with 
Mr.  Deutsch,  and  we  yield  him  our  sympathies. 

As  to  the  essays,  we  regard  them  as  even 
less  valuable  for  what  they  communicate  of 
fact,  than  for  their  form,  and  for  the  livir^ 
imaginative  sympathy  that  informs  them,  and 
gives  them  tone  and  colour.  We  see  in  them 
from  first  to  last— in  the  most  trifling,  as  in 
the  most  thorough  of  them — the  scholar   by 
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instinct,  who  lost  no  chance  of  perfecting  his 
instruments  There  is  not  a  sinele  ckuse,  or 
even  a  sentence,  which  is  not  polished  to  cs- 
prcBS  adequately  what  it  was  meant  to  do; 
there  is  the  certain  balance  and  completeness 
which  cotno  only  of  mastery — the  ease  and 
eimplicitj  without  pretension  which  clearly 
proclaim  the  artist  The  article  on  '  The  Tal- 
mud,' which  first  made  Ur.  Deutsch's  name 
widely  known,  sots  forward  facts  which  in  a 
dry  and  more  or  less  scattered  way  were  ac- 
cessible to  scholars  in  Continental  tongues ; 
but  he  relieved  them  from  the  touch  of  the 
Dryasdusts,  and  filled  them  as  it  were  with 
throbbing  pulses,  as  they  once  had  filled  and 
occupied  fervent  busy  hearts.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  article  on 'Islam,'  though  in  it  there 
nas  scarcely  so  much  concentrated  power. 
Whether  it  were  that  Mr.  Deutschhere  had  a 
subject,  which  ho  was  less  in  sympathy  with, 
this  essay,  though  brilliant,  is  not  so  success- 
ful, and  failed  to  make  quite  the  imnression 
that  might  have  been  expected  of  it.  The 
irticles  on  'TheTai^ums,'  in  which  ive  have 
much  minute  knowledge,  very  distant  things 
being  brought  occasionally  to  interpret  each 
other;  and  the  'Lectures  on  the  Semitic  Lan- 
gu^e,'  strike  us  as  the  next  most  important 
contributions.  The  rest  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  shorter  articles  from  the  pages  of  the 
Athenawn,  and  a  few  condensed  reports  of 
lectures  giv.en  here  and  there,  which  at  the 
best  can  convey  but  a  faint  hint  of  the  original 
form  of  these  addresses.  Unceasingly  active 
as  Mr.  Dcutsch  was,  this  volume  necessarily 
'gives  but  »  feeble  idea  of  his  achievements, 
&ir  less  does  it  satisfactorily  shadow  forth 
'IVTiat  might  have  been,'  He  contributed  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  articles  to 
Chambers'  'Cyclopffidia'  and  several  to  Bible 
Dictionaries,  besides  sending  constant  con- 
tributions to  magazines  and  journals.  Even 
before  he  had  finished  his  studentship  in  Ber- 
lin, be  was  alilc  (o  provide  for  himselrwith 
his  pen ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  up  till  the 
comparatively  late  dnte  of  the  publication  in 
the  Quarterly  of  the  Talmud  article,  he  was 
quite  obscure  and  unknown  in  England,  This 
volume  will  be  wolcomed  as  the  only  record 
we  can  now  have  of  the  work  of  a  distinguish- 
ed thinker,  and  a  very  accomplished  writer. 

Biographiail  and  Critieat  Ettays.    Beprinted 
from  Reviews,  with   Additions  and  Correc- 
tions.     Third   Series.      By  A.    IIatwabd, 
Esq.,  Q.C.     Longmans,  Green,  an-l  Co. 
Mr.  Hayward's  essays  are  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
pa%cd  in  their  peculiar  anccdotical  line.     In- 
stinctively he  fastens  on  subjects  susceptible  of 
historical  or  anecdotical  illustration,  and  with 
anwearied  industry  and  very  great  skill   lio 
groups  together  anecdote  after  anecdote,  until 
000  is  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most — bis 
notebooks,  his  index  rerum,  or  his  memory. 
The  author  of '  Cues  from  all  Quarters'  is  not 
more  affluent  in  illustrative  quotations.     Added 
to  this,  Mr.  Huyward  is  completely  master  of 
bii   mnterials;    not   only  do  they  not   master 
h;:ii,  but  they  arc  equally  subject  to  his  ni  tis- 
'  tic  hc'My  and  to  his  critical  power.    The  tes- 
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ture  of  his  articles  is  firm  and  homogeneous, 
tlence,  no  papers  appear  more  pleasant  to  lead, 
d  to  mere  utilitarian  readers  the  pleasure  is 
Imnced  by  the  sense  that  solid  inroVmation  is 
imparted  with  it.  As  a  good  teller  of  good 
■ies  Mr.  Uayward  is  unsurpassed.  It  will 
lly  be  understood  how  much  fresh  matter 
Mr.  Ilaywnrd  can  bring  to  the  review  of  such 
a  book  OS  Jennings' '  Paiiiamentary  Anecdotes.' 
Under  his  hand  it  expands  to  an  anecdotical 
history  of  the  British  Parliament  and  its  his- 
tory. Its  characterizations  and  anecdotes. of 
great  speakers  are  rich  in  interesL  So,  olso, 
the  paper  '  Curiosities  of  German  Archives ' 
gatlicrs  up  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  enter- 
taining matter,  especially  about  Frederic  the 
Great,  upon  whom,  pace  Ht.  Carlyle,  Mi-.  Haf- 
ward  is  justly  severe.  The  other  papers  are  on 
Taine's  'Notes  on  England,'  Lanfrey's  'Napo- 
leon.' Bernard  Burke's  '  Vicissitudes  of  Fami- 
lies,' and  O'Flanagan's  '  Lord  Chancellors  of 
Ireland,' 

^Ve  have  also,  reprinted  from  the  Timet, 
'The  Second  Armada,'  which  many  will  ro- 
mcniber  ns  a  reply  to  the  '  Battle  of  Dorkino; ;' 
and  a  brochure  on  the 'Purchase  System,' in- 
tended nXao  for  the  Tiiitet,  but  which  did  not 
get  printed  in  time.  Mr,  Hayward's  volumes 
take  rank  with  the  very  best  literature  of  their 

Taliert  and  Spinttert,  and  oilier  Estnyi.  By 
Miss  TnACKERAT,  Author  of  '  Old  Kensing- 
ton,' &c.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  volume  takes  its  title  from  the  first  es- 
say, which  is  really  a  sermon  to  old  maids. 
While  it  is  pervaded  by  a  gentle  air  of  satire 
that  glances  athwart  girl -of  the-period  notions, 
the  wo  man's  rights  movement,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, it  is  full  of  bright,  cheerful  wisdom, 
which  would  perhaps  look  a  little  stoical  and 
ungenial,  if  alter  all  it  were  not  so  womanly. 
And  it  is  something  that  a  writer,  who  has 
gained  such  acceptance  in  good  society  should 
here  devote  herself,  with  all  lier  exiiuisite  ad- 
dress, to  overturn  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  that 
very  society.  Miss  Thackeray  does  not  believe 
that  a  woman  necessarily  misses  her  aim  in  life 
wiien  she  fails  to  secure  a  husband ;  '  Slie  can 
still  be  womanly  and  faithful,'  says  Miss 
Thackeray,  'and  that  is  her  real  aim  in  life, 
which,  in  spite  of  securing  a  husband,  she  may 
miss,  and  be  miserable.' 

'  The  ideal  woman,  as  one  imi^incs  her,  is  no 
social  failure.  She  is  calm,  beautiful,  digiiified, 
and  gentle — not  necessarily  accomptislied  ;  but 
she  must  be  intelligent,  a  good  administrator, 
wise  and  tender  by  instinct ;  for  my  own  taste 
she  should  have,  perhaps,  a  gift  for  music,  and 
a  natural  feeling  for  art ;  a  suitability  for  her 
liome,  and,  hej'ond  this  home,  she  should  have 
an  interest  large  enough  to  care  for  other  peo- 
ple and  other  things ;  nor  should  that  which 
affects  the  world  and  her  own  country -people's 
welfare,  be  indiflfuront  to  her,  .  .  .  Homes, 
husbands,  sons,  and  daughters,  such  sacred 
ties  are  sweet,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones, 
nor  the  only  sacred  things  in  life ;  and  some 
examples  sL'em  indeed  to  ^how  us  that  love 
may  be  strong  enough  and  wide  enough  to  take 
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the  world  itself  for  a  home,  and  the  deserted 
Tor  chEldren,  snd  the  sick  &Qd  sorrowfbl  for 

And  vihen  Mies  Thackeray  apeaks  of  the 
possibility  of  yet  seeing  '  women  offldally  ap- 
pointed as  guardians  of  the  poor,'  she  indic»t«s 
a  reform  that  is  much  needed ;  since  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  thousand  ways  the  pre- 
sence of  women  on  such  boards  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  that  not  on  points  of  economy  alone, 
although  there,  their  quicker  instincts  and  their 
sufirigea  might  soon  work  beneficial  changes. 
The  book  abounds  with  passages  of  fine  in- 
sight, genial  humour,  and  deep  thought,  set 
forth  in  the  most  finished  and  graceful  style. 
No  writer  of  our  time  has  the  fiiculty  of  clear- 
ing up  and  exhibiting  difficult  matters  with 
more  ease  and  simplicity.  The  essay  '  Out  of 
the  Silence,'  being  an  account  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home  of  the  Jews,  is  most  interesting ; 
and  there  lies  implicit  in  it  a  whole  philosophy 
of  childhood  and  early  education,  which  we 
much  wish  we  had  time  to  disentangle  and  de- 
tail. Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  child 
training  should  read  it.  A  few  essays  there  are 
dealing  with  social  habits,  and  points  of  minor 
morality — '  Five  o'clock  Tea,'  and  the  '  Croquet 
Nuisance,'  being  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
of  these;  while  Others  are  mainly  descriptive, 
such  as  'Rome  in  the  Holy  Week;'  but  all 
are  written  with  rare  felicity  and  quiet  pointed- 
ress.  We  wonder  whether  the  masterly  little 
article  '  Closed  Doors,'  which  so  di-cisively  de- 
clares for  open  churches  at  other  times  than  the 
Special  hours  for  service,  will  hare  any  effect! 
The  contents  look  more  miscellaneous  than 
they  renlly  are  ;  for  we  catch  hint  of  a  pur- 
pose more  or  less  clearly  running  through  all. 
We  can  honestly  recommend  this  volume,  both 
'""  "''3  readableness   and   its  practical   su^es- 
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Siitory  of  Enflith  Littralvre.     By  H.    A. 

Taime,  D.G.L.    Translated  from  the  French 

by    H.    TAK    Laok.      Vols.    II.    and    III. 

Bdmonslon  and  Douglas. 

These  two  volumes  of  M.  Van  Lnun's  revis- 
ed translation  of  Taine's  English  literature 
.  bring  the  history  down  to  the  first  chapter  of 
modern  life,  including  Wordsworth,  whicli  is  a 
rapid  ch am cteri nation  of  the  chief  writers  of 
the  period,  rather  than  a  careful  critique  of  any 
one  of  them.  It  is  often  flippant  enough — 
none  the  less  so  for  there  being  in  it  elements 
of  truth  which  are  jauntily  exaggerated  into 
caricature,  which  would  rec{«nise  even  the 
fcekle  side  of  Wordsworth  in  the  following : — 
'Half  of  his  pieces  are  childish,  almost  foolish  ; 
dull  events  described  in  a  dull  style,  one  plati- 
tude after  another,  and  that  on  principle.  All 
the  poets  in  the  world  would  not  reconcile  us 
to  so  much  tedium.  .  .  ,  The  specialty  of  the 
artist  is  to  cast  great  ideas  in  moulds  as 
great ;  Wordsworth's  moulds  are  of  bad  com- 
mon clay,  cracked,  unable  to  hold  the  noble 
metal  which  they  ought  to  contain.'  Many  of 
Hr.  Taine's  characterizations  are  equally  shal- 
low and  exaggerated.  His  volumes,  however, 
contain  better  and  nobler  things.  They  are 
eminently  readable,  and  often  rise  into  genu- 


ine eloquence.  A  grave  and  adequately  inform- 
ed critic,  however,  is  tempted  to  break  a  lance 
with  him  on  almost  every  page. 


Mary  Elletmere ;  or.  Dawn  and  Daylight. 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go.)  The  minister's 
daughter  who  writes  this  story,  describes  it  as 
an  attempt  to  deMneate  in  an  attractive  form 
the  spiritual  character  and  influence  of  Noncon- 
formist teaching,  and  she  has  put  before  her 
readers  soma  very  interesting  sketches  of  re- 
ligious life  amongst  Dissenters  of  the  older 
type.  Those  who  know  English  Nonconfonni- 
ty  only  as  it  exists  in  large  towns  and  pros- 
perous conKregations  will  find  in  this  Wric 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  difSculties 
of  Dissenters  in  smaller  places,  where  unhappy 
prejudices  and  narrow-minded  views  operate 
most  seriously  against  the  life  of  our  Churches. . 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  authoress  ' 
has  scarcely  justified  her  heroine.  Mary  EHes-  \ 
mere  is  the  niece  of  a  Dean  of  the  old  high  and  i 
dry  school.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  te  I 
an  amiable  young  clergyman,  but  breaks  offj 
the  eng^^ment  because  she  cannot  induce  her  j 
lover  to  accept  her  somewhat  unformed  ecde- 1 
siastical  opinions.  She  is  driven  from  ht-r: 
uncle's  housp,  becomes  a  governess,  and  is  sub- 1 
sequently  adopted  by  a  wealthy  London  mer- 1 
chant,  with  whose  daughter  she  had  been  r>n' 
terms  of  loving  intimacy.  From  his  house  she 
afterwards  marries  a  rising  young  minister,  and 
is  happily  settled  as  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
an  influential  country  congr^ation.  Some  of 
the  minor  characters  of  the  book  are  better 
drawn.  The  old  minister  and  his  family,  with 
whom  the  heroine  takes  refuge  when  she  leaves 
her  uncle's  house,  are  the  most  interesting  peo- 
ple in  the  volume.  We  presume  Mr.  Winton  is 
the  honoured  father  to  whose  memory  the  bocA 
is  dedicated, — a  genial,  upright,  l0Tea,ble  old 
Puritan.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  oatunl 
scenery  and  country  life  are  very  charming, 
and  the  authoress  is  evidently  more  at  home 
here  than  in  writing  of  London  life  and  society. 
El4M  DinmoTe  ;  Hol\day$  at  So»elaadi  : 
EUi^s  Girlhood.  By  Makia  PAtutuHABSON. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  story  of  Elsie 
Dinmore,  carried  through  these  three  Tolumes, 
fitted  to  interest  and  heneSt  youthful  rea- 
rs. The  tone  and  spirit  pervading  the  stoty 
e  pure  and  healthy,  and  free  from  corrupting 
sensationalism.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  strain- 
ing and  over-doing  in  delineating  the  character 
of  Elsie  and  her  fother,  and  thus  the  influence 
of  the  story  may  in  some  measure  be  impaired. 
But  on  the  whole  the  volumes  merit  commenda- 
tion, and  may  with  advanti^e  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people.  Jupiter's  Daughter. 
By  Mrs.  Chakles  Jbnkin.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  The  motif  of  this  clever  story  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  arbitrary  and  cruel  working  of  the 
French  custom  of  marriage,  the  detcrmiaatiiHi 
of  which  is  relegated  to  parents;  and  which, 
therefore,  too  olten  disregards  the  sentiment 
whose  inspirations  should  be  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  it    Human  nature  will,  however,  as- 
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vat  itaair,  the  worldly  wisdom  of  rich  parents 
potvilhsUnding.  Poor  Pnuline  forbidden  ta 
muTj  Vtlpont,  who  is  in  erery  Teaaonable 
qutliflcation  well  suited  for  her,  is  marriBd  to 
Leon,  t  iveklthj'  fool ;  and  endures  through  life 
the  mtrtyrdom  of  outraged  affection.  The 
cbief  interest  of  the  story,  however,  lien  in  its 
idmirable  sketches  of  French  life  and  senti- 
ment, with  which  Mrs.  Jenkin  seems  perfectly 
bmiliir.  There  is  too  a  good  deal  of  intellect- 
mi  power  in  it,  clever  and  thoughtful  things 
not  onfrequenlJy  occur. — Two  GirU.  By 
FuDiBicE  Wedhobe.  Two  Vols.  (Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.)  Mr.  Wedinore  has  advanced 
upon  his  former  story,  '  A  Snapt  Gold  Ring,' 
In  Ifae  firmness  of  hii  grasp  and  the  sympathy 
of  hia  tone,  and  is  evidently  writing  with  great 
cue  and  conscientiousness.  There  is  t(k>  a 
p(A  deal  of  penetrating  observation  and 
Uin^htTul  reflection  in  his  work.  His  great 
■rtitic  defect  is  the  awkward,  abrupt,  and  im- 
pmbable  construction  of  his  ploL  His  stories 
wvA  hannony,  tone,  and  naturalness.  It 
nould  be  easy  to  point  out  a  dozen  instances ; 
Mme  of  these,  t«o,  the  very  pivots  of  his  plot, 
uid  which  ought  to  have  been  gradually  ted  up 
Vi,  but  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  irapro- 
btbk  The  unquestioning  and  accommodat- 
ing acceptance  of  Welvertree  by  Lord  Rund- 
hoA  is  an  example.  Both  Ciclly  and  Inna, 
moreover,  are  crudely  conceived,  and  are  ex- 
^Igerated;  the  one  in  her  somewhat  stupid 
(iniitnlity,  the  other  in  her  flery  fierceness. 
Welvertree  again  wants  backbone  and  eleva- 
tion ;  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  base  and  selfish 
Ireatmentof  Irmo,  his  good  impulse  notwith- 
Sanding.  Beddingly  Ancot,  the  philosophical 
fteethlnlier,  in  the  rudimental  conception  of  his 
duncter,  is  very  good.  On  a  larger  canvas, 
uid  vith  a  more  subtle  artist  he  would  have 
licen  ■  creation  ;  but  the  working  out  of  the 
conception  is  defective.  His  schemes  to  marry 
liii  daughter  ore  hardly  in  liarmony  with  either 
bis  sentiments  or  his  affection.  This  is  the 
paenl  artistic  defect  of  Mr.  Wedmoro ;  his 
conceptions  are  clever,  but  he  fails  fully  to 
naliie  th«n.  Another  defect  is  a  sub-acid  of 
cftiidsm  which  is  still  too  perceptible,  and 
*bicfa  is  not  an  element  of  power.  It  is  sym- 
pttlif,  not  cynicism,  that  moves  men.  Mr. 
itedmore's  story,  however,  is  in  many  of  its 
tilenir;  characterlatics  a  remarkable  one.  It  is 
»  good  that  it  ought  to  have  been  i>etter. — In 
lit  Carmargut.  By  Enilt  Bowles.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  The  Carmai^gue  is  the  island 
IWnied  by  the  division  of  the  Rhone  Into  two 
Innctics  at  Aries,  and  which  is  flat,  marshy, 
uxt  sandy,  containing,  moreover,  great  salt 
^;  and  being  so  far  south  has  many  cha- 
rKloistics  of  sab-tropical  r^ons.  The  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  this  island;  its  farm- 
prodocing  and  cattle-bKeding  features,  as  well 
u  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are 
"dj  described,  apparently  with  minute  fami- 
wty.  Koel  the  heroine  is  a  brmer's  daugh- 
1«,  whose  father  wants  her  to  marry  a  well-to- 
dn,  but  somewhat  herculean  cattle  driver.  Two 
Ko|ll»hman  appear  on  the  scene,  the  one  an 
■1^  of  good  intentions,  but  of  weak  rcsolu- 
lioiL  He  and  Iloel  &II  In  love  with  each 
rot  ui.  B — 21 
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other.  Rambert,  the  cattle  driver,  is'exaspera- 
ted  to  madness,  but  noble  feelings  prevtui,  and 
he  saves  his  rival's  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own.  The  artist  returns  to  London,  and  weak- 
ly falls  a  victim  to  a  beautiful  and  artful  cousin, 
whom  he  marries,  Poor  Noel  devotes  herself 
to  hospital  nursing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
promise  in  the  story;  the  characters  ar«  well 
discriminated,  the  colouring  is  harmonious,  and 
the  tone  throughout  is  well  preserved.  Its 
artistic  fault  is  over-intensity,  and  a  somewhat 
profuse  use  of  superlatives,  sometimes  of  long 
descriptive  words  that  do  not  describe.  The 
same  fault  of  exaggeration  is  seen  in  the  por- 
truture.  Noel  is  sensitive,  sublime,  and  saint- 
ly, almost  to  hysteria  and  asceticism, 

'  A  creature  far  too  f(ood 
For  human  nature's  dally  food.' 
Rambert  is  as  grand  and  heroic  as  a  knight  of 
the  Bound  Table.  The  other  characters  are 
less  extravagant;  but  none  of  them  natural. 
The  Romanism  of  the  district  is  described  in  n 
rose-coloured  idealism,  which  no  traveller  in 
Romish  countries  ever  encounters.  If  the  wri- 
ter will  place  herself  under  severe  literary  dis- 
cipline, and  get  rid  of  the  Minerva-Press  ideal- 
ism which  disftgures  her  style  and  portraiture, 
ne  think  that  there  is  in  her  the  making  of  a 
good  novel  writer. — Gupid  and  ChotD-Chcin, 
and  other  BtorU*.  By  Louisa  H.  Allcott. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Hiss  Atlcott  has  the 
knack  of  throwing  off  for  young  folks  graceful 
trifles,  suitably  pointing  a  moral.  Here  nre  ten 
stories,  apparently  contributed  to  a  newspaper 
or  small  periodical,  very  charmingly  written. 
The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  we 
like  the  least,  although  its  covert  satire  on 
strong-minded  women  is  clever  and  humorous  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  the  precocity  of  American 
children  playing  at  marriage,  &c.,  and  have  no 
wish  that  our  English  children  should  be  ini- 
tiatedintoit. — Thorpe  Btgii.  By  the  Author 
of  '  The  Rose  Garden,' ic  Two  Vols.  (Smitli, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  We  are  disposed  to  pronounce 
'  Thorpe  Regis '  the  most  thouglitful  and  tender 
novel  of  the  season.  At  any  rate  it  contests  the 
palm  with  '  Mistress  Judith.'  It  is  full  of 
beautiful  gentiment,  delicate  discrimination,  and 
charming  description.  The  latter  indeed  is  al- 
most perfect,  just  because  it  is  true.  With  a 
keen  eye  for  form  sod  colour,  the  author  does 
not  catalogue  items,  she  paints  pictures  full  of 
beauty  and  su^;estiveneBB.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  book  descriptiveness  and  sentiment  some- 
what overlay  the  story.  The  characters  and 
incidents  do  not  stand  out  with  adequate  dis- 
tinctness ;  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a  kind  of 
haze ;  but  as  the  passion  deepenn.  afW  Uar- 
maduke  reads  the  letter,  the  delineation  and 
movement  of  character  become  more  vigorous, 
the  landscape  is  subdued  to  a  mere  background, 
and  the  sentiment  into  a  mere  atmofiphero — 
both,  however,  very  ciiorming  to  the  end ;  while 
the  whole  is  inlaid  with  thoughtful  apotbegmK, 
often  of  great  beauty.  The  elements  of  tlie 
story  are  not  so  much  the  great  tragedies,  ns 
the  minor  misunderstandings  and  irritations  ol 
life,  and  their  power  to  determine  dcstiniex.  . 
Three  or  four  deaths  occur — but  not  >n'^i1pQ|(J 
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tragical  way — and  there  is  conBidenible  love 
making :  In  Stephen's  instance,  in  the  Kustj 
atmosphere  of  pansion  ;  in  WinlTred's,  wiuj  the 
Rilent  SDfiering  of  which  there  is  much  in  life. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  great  delicacy 
of  discrimination.  Winifred,  Ada,  Marion, 
Bessie,  the  bachelor  brothers,  the  old  squire, 
Mrs.  Feathorly,  and  not  least,  David  Stephen, 
the  Methodist— who,  half  fanatic  half  saint,  is 
however  treated  as  Episcopalians  usually  treat 
Nonconformists— are  all  as  distinct  as  photo- 
graphs, and  as  soft  and  charming  as  well  ad- 
justed lights  can  make  them.  The  sentiment  is 
:is  pure  na  tba  art  is  perfect  We  have  only 
praise  for  such  a  book,— ^weef,  but  not  Latt- 
hig.  By  Assiib  B.  LBrinT.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Oo.)  A  fiiirly  written  story  of  Irish  life;  short, 
but  tragic,  with  the  old,  old  slor^-- the  fate  of 
ili-rcquited  love.  Nellie  Hume  penuils  herself 
to  love  too  well,  Dr.  Halket,  who  after  virtually 
engaging  himself  to  her,  permits  himself  toflirt, 
and  sometliing  more,  with  Lady  Erniegilda  Hil- 
dehrand ;  poor  little  Nellie  does  not  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  but  her  heart '  brokenly  lives  on,' 
She  becomes  a  nursing  sisUr,  and  ten  years  af- 
ter she  dies  in  a  French  hospital,  and  he  is  call- 
ed in  to  attend  her.  The  story  is  slight  and 
brief,  and  is  filled  in  by  a  delineation  of  social 
life  at  a  Tillage  on  th«  west  coast  of  IreUnd. 
Its  moral  is  the  ill  that  may  be  done  to  man  or 
woman,  'by  want  of  thought,  as  well  as  want 
of  heart.'— /n  Strange  Company;  heing  the 
ErperUnee  of  a  Eating  CaTretpvndmt.  By 
James  GitBaNWOOD,  'the  Amateur  Casual.' 
jHenryS.  Ki  g  and  Co,)  Mr,  Greenwood,  for 
tho  satisfaction  of  his  own  philanthropic  inqui- 
sitiveneas,  or  to  furnish  attractions  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Daily  TeUgraph,  describen  his 
explorations  of  Bohemian  London,  He  visits 
all  the  wretched  out-of-the-way  places  he  can 
hearof;  describes  the  haunts  of  the  miserable 
and  the  vicious,  and  paints  pictures  of  the  cnpi- 
tal  of  modern  civilisation  that  would  have  ap- 
palled Asmodeua.  If  well-to-do  people  wish  to 
know  how  their  near  neighbours  exist— livo 
they  scarcely  do — or  if  jaded  novel  readers  want 
a  sensation,' let  them  r^aA  these  descriptions  of 
newspaper  boys  and  organ-grinders,  of  London 
alleys,  and  Kentish  hoppers.  Every  page  is 
piteous,  and  its  misery  is  melodramatic  in  its 
strangeness.  We  have  read  mostof  thepaper», 
but  selection  is  simple  impossible.— 7»«  Bye- 
leayto/Tao  Citiet.  By  the  Author  of  'The 
Romance  of  the  Streets,'  with  a  prefatory  no- 
tice by  the  Right  linn,  the  Earl  ofSaArrES- 
BURV,  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  hook  simi- 
lar in  aim,  but  very  different  in  method.  The 
author  is  a  practical  worker  in  one  of  the  mis- 
sions organized  for  the  teaching  and  elevation  of 
the  lowest  classes.  While  Mr.  Greenwood  pays 
professional  visits,  and  describes  their  acciden- 
tal impresfiions,  the  author  of  this  volume  nar- 
rates incidents  of  hts  experience  while  pursuing 
liis  noble  Christian  calling.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
voucbes  for  these  narratives  that  they  are  all 
true.  While  therefore  the^  are  less  sensational, 
they  are  more  deeply  tragic  and  pathetic  The 
slums  of  London  are  explored — not  merely  lit 
lip  with  Bengal  lights,  and  the  underlying  his- 
tories of  their  misery  detailed.    Let  any  one 


FMid  the  graphic  description  of  Goldenlane  and 
its  purlieus — the  metropolis  of '  costers' — and  he 
will  feel  with  how  quick  and   true  discemmeiit     ' 
aslrangeand  unknown  world  is  delineated;  and 
let  him  rend  t^e  account  of  Mr.  Orsman's  mis- 
sion therein,  and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  persra- 
al  efforts  to  beneflt  the   '  costers ' — '  the  ear), 
himself  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  is  the  best 
known  personage  in  the  district' — and  he  will    | 
feel  how  nobly  men  may  be   inspired,  and  how 
much  they  may  do.     The  book  is  full  of  vtry 
painful  interest,   relieved    by  fine   sympathies 
and  hopeful  work.     The  two  cities  are  London 
and  Edinburgh,— Jim  Late.     By  Mrs.  Newjus. 
Two  Vols.      (Henry  S.  King  and  Oo.)      There 
is  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  movement  in  Urs.    j 
Newman's  story,    Nevill  Lyford,  tho  heir  to  a    ' 
liuve  estate,  ia  opposed  inhis projected  nuuriage 
with  BlJmche  Arnold — an    orphan,  who  lives 
with  a  brusque,  honest,  and  great-hearted  aunt, 
Miss  Barton — by  the  family  pride  of  his  aunt 
Judith,  who   declarea  she  will  disinherit   him.    . 
Blanche  thereupon  breaks  off  the  eng^ement    | 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to  think  she  bas  I 
never  loved  him.     In  leaving  her  he  falls  down 
a  cliff,  and  is  nursed  in  the  oottage  of  a  coasts- 
guardsman;  and  in  his   great   resentment  and 
pique  marries  his  daughter  Margaret,  one  of 
Nature's  noble-women;  and  the  interest  of  the  | 
story,  which  is  often  very  great,  turns  upon  her  { 
new  relations  in  the  higher  cla.ss  of  society,  and  i 
the  great  power  of  her  self-sacrifice.  Mrs.  New- 
man has  contrived  to  construct  a  story   out  of 
the  old  elements  of  the  course  of  true  love,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  novelty  of  incident  i 
and  freshness  of  narrative.     Novel  readers  wDl 
pronounce  her  story  sensible,  forcible,  ftnd  in-  j 
teresting.— ffna  ,■   or.  The  Aneient  Maori,     By 
Geonoe  II.  Wilson.      (Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca) 
Tho  border  land  of  savagery  and  civilization  is 
always  rich  in  materials  of  romance,  whethra-  it 
be  that  of  Saxon  and  Celt,  American  colonist 
and  Red  Indian,  or  New  Zealand  Betller   and 
Maori,  It  needs,  however,  a  Cooper  to  depict  it, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  Cooper;  he  writes  too 
ambitiously,  and  has  not  sufScient  dramAtic  art 
to  arrange  his  materials  effectively.     The  story 
turns  upon  the  internecine  struggle  of  two  Ma- 
ori tribes,  with  one  of  whom  is  a  shipwrecked 
American  girl.    The  narrative  is  a  continuous 
Bkirmishing,  and  baa  no  artistic  disposition  ;  al- 
though both  the  fine  scenery  of  New  2^ea]and 
and  the  noble  elements  of  Maori  character  afford 
ricQ  materials  for  an  effective  study.     How  far 
facts  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  narrative  he 
does  net  tell  us.  —  Verena  ;  or,  Safe  Patht  and 
Slippery  Byewnyt.      A  story  of  to-day.       By 
Ehilt  Sarah  Holt.     (John  F.  Shaw.)       A  re- 
ligious novel,  somewhat  confused  In  construe- 
tioD  and  character,  and  oddly  blending  Satn- 
mentarian  discussion,  Evangelical  conversation, 
and  the  romance  of  a  lost  will  and  the  reversion 
to  a  large  estate.      It  seems  to  be  intended  is 
a  polemic  ain^inst  Romanising  in  tho  Church  of 
England.    Some  of  the  characters  are  well  con- 
ceived, but  very  crudely  developed.     The  ind- 
dents  are  abruptly  and  inartistically  arrange 
and  there  is,  for  our  ta,ste,  loo  much  of  the  unc- 
tuous phraseoli^  of  a  certain  school  ofEraa- 
gelicala.    The  dialogue  is  smart,  and  the  um  of 
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the  writer  is  one  that  we  he&rtilf  sympathize 
with.— ^  Fight  for  Life,  by  Miry  Thomas, 
(Henry  S.  Kin^  ajid  Co,),  has  been  mdded  to 
the  Cornliill  Library  of  Ficton. — Throvffh  the 
MUt.  By  Jbannib  Hbrino.  Three  Vols. 
(Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Daldy,)  Wecannot  say 
much  for  '  Through  the  Mist,'  save  that  it  is 
the  n«  plua  vltra  of  common -place.  We  could 
scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  to  Rll  three 
volumes  with  conversatjon  so  twaddling,  senti- 
ments so  common -place,  and  incidents  so  feebly 
conceived  and  so  mechanically  put  together. 
The  only  good  thing  in  the  book  is  the  teetotal 
moral  that  it  points.  Next  to  poor  Dulcie's  sad 
lot  in  marrying  a  drunkard,  nay  worse,  is  poor 
Alice's  fale  in  being  consigned  to  a  fiiol.  One 
is  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the  authoress 
has  been  misinformed  ;  it  is  the  most  absurd 

Eiychological  impossibility.  Was  it  not  Miss 
ell  that  Merton  Cranshaw  married  ?  Even 
for  the  most  inveterate  novel  reader,  '  Through 
the  Mist'  is  a  book  to  be  avoided. 
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The  Superhumaa  Origin  of  tka  mils  Inferred 
from  Itulf.      The  Congregational    Lecture 

for  1873.     By  Henry  RocEtia.     Hodder  and 

Stooghton. 

The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  to  ac- 
cede to  the  supernatural  or  superhuman  charac- 
taristics  of  any  particular  cycle  of  events  or  liter- 
ature has  arisen  not  infrequently  from  inability 
to  determine  scientifically  what  arc  the  limits 
of  tho  '  natural '  and  the  '  human.'  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  enlarged  study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  outcome  of  that  which  avowedly 
transcends  neither  the  one  nor  tiie  other,  has 
increased  the  diffljiulty.  The  comparison  of  the 
Bible  and  its  history,  with  other  books  of  sa- 
cred literature,  explains  some  of  the  most  star- 
tling peculiarities  of  the  former.  The  grave 
question  now  propounded  to  the  Christian  apo- 
logist is,  how  far  does  tliis  comparison  affect 
the  exclusive  or  paramount  claims  of  Holy 
Scripture  F  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  other 
extant  group  of  literature  which  bears  as  the 
Bible  does  so  unmistakably,  the  signature  of  a 
Uind  and  Purpose  distinct  from  those  of  the 
natural  forces  and  human  hands  which  have 
apparently  produced  and  preserved  it  f  In  the 
endeavour  to  answer  this  question,  the  right 
hand  of  the  author  of  '  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ' 
has  not  lost  its  cunning.  The  author's  well- 
known  ingenuity,  freeing  itself  from  all  satire, 
andidirected  by  refined  and  serious  feeling,  has 
never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than  In  this 
TOlume.  His  style,  compact  and  lucid,  is  more 
vigorous  than  ever  while  exhibiting  the  para- 
doxes involved  in  the  hypothesis  that  this  hook 
is  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  produced  and 
rl 

positive  arguments  for  a  J^iein*  origin  of  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  he 
leaf  es  untouched  what  are  commonly  termed 
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the  moral  evidences  of  Christianity;  and  he  con- 
tents himself  with  indicating  in  an  ingenious 
Concluding  lecture,  an  analogy  between  the 
constructive  metliod  and  mental  force  which 
have  built  up  the  Bible,  and  the  '  constitution 
and  course  of  nature.'  Direct  argument  for  the 
divine  origin,  or  the  plenary  inspiration,  or  the 
scientific  accuracy,  or  the  eternal  verity  suppos- 
ed to  characterize  or  qualify  these  writings  does 
not  come  within  the  present  scope  of  the  author 
of  this  volume.  On  the  contrary,  he  very  fre- 
quently repeats  his  disclaimer  of  any  attempt 
to  produce  a  positive  argument  for  the  truth, 
or  (or  the  inspiration  of  the  oracle  to  which  he 
refers.  He  has  accomplished  his  purpose  when 
hehas  revealed  the  cluster  of  iin probabilities,  in- 
compatibilities, and  puzzles  which  must  be  har- 
boured in  the  mind  of  any  sceptic  who  believes 
in  the  purely  human  origin  of  the  literature  and 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  paradox- 
ical combinations  ofinadequatecau.se  and  stu- 
pendous effect  are  shown — with  consummate 
mastery  of  the  conditions  of  itho  problem— to 
he  in  open  and  obvious  ant^onism  to  the  tem- 
per and  grain  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  au- 
thor has  never  arranged  his  pieces  on  tlie  chess- 
board with  more  absolute  certainly  of  check- 
mating his  opponent  than  in  this  volume.  Some 
of  these  '  peculiarities,'  '  curiosities,'  and  '  par- 
adoxes '  have  often  before  now  given  vivacity  to 
Christian  apology  ;  but  such  points  are  stated 
with  great  novelty  of  illustration,  even  though 
they  are  not  themselves  advanced  for  the  first 
time.  '  '  I  seem  to  see,'  says  be,  '  unless  it  be 
a  strange  delnsioii,  a  multitude  of  traits  which 
prevent  my  accounting  for  the  Bible  as  lean 
for  other  professed  sacred  books,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  known  properties  .and  forces  which 
exist  in  our  nature.  .  .  .  And  my  object  is 
to  show  .  .  .  that  the  Bible  is  not  such  a 
book  as  man  would  have  made  if  he  could,  or 
could  have  made  if  he  would.'  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  exhausted  the  hne  of  argument, 
and  declares  that  these  lectures  are  not '  contro- 
versial. I  simply  speak  of  the  impression 
which  certain  features  of  the  Bible  have  made 
upon  me,  and  state  the  reasons  of  iL'  Our  au- 
thor's first  illustration  is  found  in  the  '  invete- 
rate proneness  of  mankind  to  idolatry  ;'  the  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  and  aXJeaiik  human 
nature,  are  all  on  one  side,  showing  intense 
sympathy  with  idolatry,  and  '  making  it  bard 
to  understand  how  the  Jews  came  by  this  curi- 
ous monopoly  of  unadulterated  Monotheism.' 
A  second  trait  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  on 
which  the  author  insists,  is  the  unnatural  sub- 
limity involved  in  the  perpetual  reference  to  the 
Will  ofGod,  and  the  subordination  of  all  events 
to  those  which  illustrate  His  supremacy,  involv- 
ing an  inversion  of  the  relatively  great  and  lit- 
tle in  the  history  of  the  world.  Associated  with 
this  is  the  sti'ict  '  subordination  of  etliics  to 
theology.'  He  urges  that  '  tho  general  fects  of 
the  world's  history  show  that  the  whole  ten- 
dent^y  of  mankind  (that  of  the  Jews  themselves 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  re.st  of  tho  race)  is  in 
revolt  against  that  view  of  God's  supreme  and 
all-con  trolling  authority,  and  that  perpetual  ob- 
trusion of  his  claims  which  characterize  the 
Bible.'    He  then  argues  that  the  mondity  of  the 
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New  Testament  iiiris  couDter  to  the  pr^udicep,  ' 
ftnd  BfHtemB  of  bumao  nature,  and  that  the 
modificatJODS  and-  emasculations,  and  corrup- 
tions from  which  it  has  aufTercd  at  the  hands 
of  Ohristians,  conBnn  the  same  view  of  the 
originality  of  the  Bible.  He  oeit  developes  a 
Mmilar  argument,  based  on  the  character  of 
the  Founder  of  Ohristlanitj,  and  declares  that 
tAfif  character  on  the'  purely  human  hypothe- 
sis of  its  origip,  is  chai^^  with  paradox.  He 
uses  even  stronger  language  than  that  adopted 
\iy  Canon  Liddon  in  his  Bampton  Lecture,  and 
forces  on  the  alternative  that  if  Christ  be  not  tli- 
Tine,  His  claims  must  be  irealcd  with  '  sover- 
eign scom.'  This  would  be  an  unanswerable 
position,  if  the  perfect  accuracy  and  authenti- 
city of  the  four  gospels  were  on  an  admittedly 
iirefrBgable  basis ;  those  wbo  dispute  the  super- 
human origin  of  the  Bible  have  been  the  busi- 
est critics  of  the  evangelical  narrative.  Hr. 
Risers  refers  to  the  alternative  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  is  only  an  ideal  creation,  and 
lias  justly  called  attention  to  the  verisimihtude 
attnbut^  by  '  a  stupid  world '  to  the  ideal. 
while  with  eloquence  ne  shows  bow  impossible 
it  was  for  human  nature,  conditioned  as  were 
the  Jews  of  that  age,  to  rise  to  such  a  concep- 
tion. They  possessed  neither  the  moral  nor 
ttie  intellectual,  qualities  competent  to  such  a 
task.  When  he  says  that  all  the  mythologies 
of  the  world  ancient  and  modem,  are  now  con- 
signed to  '  universal  contempt  or  oblivion,'  we 
think  he  somewhat  undervalues  the  profound 
interest  which  has  now  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury been  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  wondrous  story  of 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism. 

In  the  second  lecture  tlie  author  shows  how 
the  Qospel  abruptly  broke  in  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jew,  and  '  as  with  volcanic  force 
fractured  and  upturned  the  solid  strata  of  his 
belief'  and  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sives of  the  volume— which  we  should  gladly 
quote,  but  for  lack  of  space — he  asks,  '  How 
came  incarnfite  bigotry  to  go  forth  as  the  spon- 
taneous apostle  and  herald  of  universal  love  F  ' 
and  with  equal  force  he  shows  that  there  was 
not  'a  thought,  a  prejudice,  or  a  sentiment  of 
the  Gentiles  which  could  recommend  it.'  With 
singular  ability  he  points  out  further  that  the 
New  Testament  propounds  a  religion  which 
aspires  to  universal  dominion  and  yet  proposes 
to  achieve  it  by  moral  forces  alone.  The  very 
ftct  that  Ghristiana  have  departed  from  the 
principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  fairly  adduced 
09  a  cogent  ailment  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
R(^rs  discusses  the  inferences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
touching  the  relations  of  the  new  faith  to  the 
civil  power,  and  couples  with  it  the  singular 
reticence  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  future 
and  invisible  world ;  that  whereos  other  religious 
systems  and  books,  and  the  superstitioas  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  Christianity  have 
oifered  '  pretended  discoveries  as  to  the  pAy- 
tieal  conditions  of  the  future  life,'  the  New  Tes- 
tament points  as  with  a  sunbeam  to  the  mtn-al 
characteristics  of  the  future  state.  He  fUtther 
ui^es  the  difficulty  of  iin^ning  how  human 
natnre  could  spoBtaneously  have  given  such  a 


picture  of  itselfas  we  find  in  the  statements  of 
the  Bible,  the  tremendous  impeachment  of  hu- 
manity without  a  shadow  of  petulance,  is  un- 
paralleled in  literature,  whereas  every  corrup- 
tion of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  those  sy.stems  which  have  men's 
own  signature  upon  them. 

A  most  interesting  lecture  follows  on  '  argu- 
ments ancillary  to  the  same  conclusions.'  ^e 
writer  then  passes  on  to  coincidences  between 
certain  statements  of  Scripture  and  certain  bets 
of  histoiT  which  are  entirely  independent  of 
historical  criticism,  and  consist  mainly  of  the 
broad  outline  of  Christian  history  as  foresha- 
dowed in  Holy  Scripture  The  unity  of  the  Bi- 
ble forms  the  topic  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  interesting  lecture.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  the  author  had  put  forth  his  consum- 
mate powers  at  greater  length  on  this  all-impor- 
tant item  of  his  argument,  instead  of  conQning 
himself  aK  he  does  to  two  or  three  illustrations. 

The  fifth  lecture  consists  of  a  reply  to  some 
objections  founded  on  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  hero  great  Ktress  is  laid  upon 
the  narrative  element  that  pervades  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  dramatic  teaching  elicited  by 
the  bore  mention  and  juxlaposition  of  histone 
facts.  The  intersections  of  sacred  and  secular 
history  are  touched  rather  than  investigated  ; 
ihe  silences  and  abrupt  terminations  of  cer- 
tain narratives  are  described  as  part  of  the 
proof  'that  some  wisdom  greater  than  that  of 
the  several  authors  and  compilers,  must  hare 
presided  over  the  whole,  determined  tlie  rela- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  directed  them  to  their  end. 

Two  lectures  are  subsequently  devoted  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Of  these  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  conception.  The  following  eloquent 
passage,  which  concludes  the  seventh  lecture, 
is  fairly  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
'  In  brief,  no  small  portion  of  that  pathos  ia 
which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Bible  abounds  above 
all  other  books,  is  found  in  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  paternal  character  of  God  ; 
by  which  He  would  seem  intent  on  subduing 
both  that  dread  which  results  IVom  our  sense  of 
guilt,  and  that  intellectual  apathy  which  is  the 
equally  certain  effect  of  the  bare  contemplation 
of  His  abstract  perfections.  All  those  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  so  freely  from  the  doptinof  our 
own  nature — from  that  parental  heart  which 
He  Himself  inspired  with  its  passionate  and 
unquenchable  love^that  no  self-despairing,  for- 
lorn child  of  pollution  and  misery,  is  without 
ample  warrant  to  come  in  his  rags  and  deep 
poverty,  the  effect  and  sign  of  his  transgression, 
and  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  doubt  and 
distrust  which  the  sense  of  infinite  purity  and 
the  awe  of  illimitable  power  and  wisdom  mieht 
interpose,  to  cast  himself,  though  it  be  with 
burning  shame  and  blinding  tears,  into  those 
loving  arms,  which  he  is  assured,  tn  accents 
and  by  arguments  so  infinitely  touching,  are 
ever  open  to  receive  them.' 

The  eighth  lecture,  on  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  world,  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  '  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith.'  Here  the  author  compares 
Biblical  literature  with  subsequent  Jewish  writ- 
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ings.  He  waives  nnj  argument  derivable  from 
the  muster  roll  of  Jewish  or  Christian  martyrs, 
and  does  not  build  on  the  numbers  who  accept 
this  sacred  book,  but  wisely  calls  attention  to 
the  wonderful  independence  of  race  which  is 
evinced  in  the  welcome  given  to  it — the  fact 
that  it  has  travelled  (Kini  land  to  land,  frrim 
race  to  race,  whereas  other  religions  so  seldom 
transcend  the  bounds  of  race  and  nationality. 
We  entirely  agree  with  him,  but  we  think  that 
he  might  have  contrasted  the  missionary  enter- 
prises of  Buddhism  with  those  of  Christianity, 
to  the  great  strengthening  of  his  ai^umenL  In 
ten  roost  characteristic  pages^which  would  be 
ruined  by  partial  quotation — the  author  recounts 
the  prodigious  literature  evoked  by  the  Bible, 
tn  spite  of  all  hostile  attacks  e«ery  year  multi- 
plies its  copies,  and  makes  it  epeak  in  some 
new  language.  The  influence  of  the  Bible  on 
Other  literature  is  powerfully  defended  and  sus- 
tained by  quotations  from  various  sources.  The 
whole  of  this  lecture  is  marked  by  glowing  el- 
oauence  and  rich  and  varied  illustration,  in 
Which  the  author  has  transcended  the  finest 
essays  that  have  ever  issued  from  his  facile  pen. 
The  ninth,  and  last  lecture,  professes  to  con- 
tain iJie  solution  of  every  paradox  and  'curi- 
osity '  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Al- 
though the  method  of  analogy  is  powerful  in 
the  refutation  of  objections,  he  shows  that  it  is 
not  without  force  on  the  positive  side,  and  that, 
withoutassumingtheactual  truth  of  revelation. 
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the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  His 
first  analogy  ia  based  on  the  unity  of  the 
Bible  and  the  unity  of  nature,  and  the  long 
array  and  succession  of  means  by  which  in 
these  two  great  operations  of  God  His  ends  are 
attained  and  His  work  is  ■  perfected.  Another 
analogy  rests  on  the  position  that  if  the  Bible 
beareTelation,  themodeof  giving  it  falls  in  with 
the  method  by  which  God  usually  operates  on 
human  destinies ;  in  other  words,  both  in  the 
education  of  the  race  generally  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  revelation,  God  has  been  teaching  the 
world,  through  the  agency  of  great  men.  A 
further  analog  turns  on  the  material  instru- 
ments by  which  the  progress  of  men  is  iu  each 
case  secured ;  that  is,  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  hook.  Further  comparisons  are  instituted  be- 
tween the  fields  which  Nature  and  Scripture 
provide  for  inductive  science,  for  systematic 
classiRcalion,  and  the  (esthetic  treatment  of  the 
ideals  they  surest.  The  subjects  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  are  lightly  passed  over,  and  many 
topics  suggested  by  the  title,  had  they  been 
more  fully  handled  by  so  distinguished  a 
writer,  would  have  been  read  with  avidity. 
We  especially  signalize  that  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  wnich  is  continually  emitted  by 
these  sacred  pages,  and  which  to  the  great  bulk 
of  Christendom  provides  such  incontestable 
eiridence  of  its  Divine  original.  However,  we 
gratefully  accept  this  first  volume  of  a  new 
series  of  '  Congregational  Lectures,'  satisfied 
that  its  popular  character  will  command  a  wide 
circle  of  readers,  while  the  freshness  and  oripn- 
alityof  the  treatment  of  an  oft-debated  theme, 
its  absolute  freedom  from  all  controvei'sial 
bitterness  and  dogmatic  theorizing,  will  com- 
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mend  it  to  the  respectful  attention  of  men  of 
the  most  divergent  views.  The  whole  argu- 
ment steers  clear  of,  and  is  independent  of  the 
attacks  of  scientific  method  or  historic  criticism, 
and  goes  a  long  way  towards  establishinK  not 
only  the  superhuman  but  the  Divine  origm  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  all  who  believe  in  a  living 
God. 

Present-Day  Papert  on  Prominent  QtiMtiom 
in  Theology;  Catholvs  Thoughti  on  the 
ChuTch  of  Ghritt  and  the  Church  of  Mtig- 
land.  By  the  late  Fkbdbrick  Mtrrs,  U.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  8t  John's,  Keswick. 
W.  Isbiater  and  Co, 

The  postscript  to  this  singularly  interesting 
volume  was  written  by  the  late  accomplished 
and  noble-hearted  author  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 
The  editor  of  'The  Present-Day  Papers  on 
Prominent  Questions  in  Theology,  felt,  before 
his  own  regrettable  demise,  that  the  publication 
of  this  posthumous  work  would  he  timely  and 
valuable.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  late 
Bishop  of  Argyll,  and  strongly  commend  the 
perusal  of  pages  which  touch  the  heart  of  the 
great  questions  in  ecclesiastic  theology  of  which 
we  now  hear  so  much.  The  peouliari^  of  im- 
pression they  make  on  our  mind  is  that  their 
author  and  editor  appear  to  treat  the  definitions 
of  the  Church  and  its  functions,  the  idea  of 
the  sacraments,  the  significance  of  the  succes- 
sion, the  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  laity,  and  even 
the  mutual  provinces  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  which  are  advocated  in  these  pages,  with 
the  r^ard  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  origijud 
ideas.  Now,  with  few  exceptions  the  positions 
of  Mr.  Myers  are  those  which  have  been  ur^ed 
by  thoughtful  Nonconformists  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  fine  catholic  spirit  of  the 
author  is  conspitnicius  on  every  page.  He 
knows  that  bis  views  will  be  r^anled  as  blank 
heresy  by  believers  and  advocates  of  the  sue-  . 
cessional  theory,  and  he  held  many  of  hia 
opponents  in  the  highest  esteem  as  holj 
men  and  devout  Christian  workers.  This 
leads  him  to  guard  and  refine  every  state- 
ment with  scrupulous  care  BO  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  arrogance.  He  admits  that  the 
majority  of  ChrlHtendom  in  all  ages  have 
declared  against  the  more  spiritual  theory  of 
the  Church,  the  ministry,  and  the  sacraments ; 
and  his  most  dogmatic  statements  have  the 
effect'of  demolishing  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Roman  or  Anglican 
Churches,  of  repudiating  and  refuting  the  ar- 
guments by  which  their  claims  are  buttressed, 
rather  than  of  proving  the  utter  incompatibi- 
lity of  the  sacerdotal  hypothesis  with  Chris- 
tianity and  sound  philosophy.  Nothing  can 
be  nobler  than  his  vindication  of  religious  Non- 
conformity from  the  charge  of  schism,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  loyal  tfian  his  own  reve- 
rence for  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  looked  at 
from  his  own  standpoint ;  and,  though  deprived 
as  he  sees  it  of  all  the  advantages  of  priestly  or 
mediatorial  ministry,  doing  its  work  as  part  of 
a  great  spiritual  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  abundantly  illustrates  the  secondary^  im- 
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portance  of  all  positive  instituHonE,  and  justi- 
fies development  and  changes  of  the  rituni  and 
order  of  Church  government,  without  claiming 
for  these  niodili cations  any  divine  or  exclusive 
sanction.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
chains  which  Klosaism  had  undergone  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  deference  paid  to 
these  changes  hy  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  adoption  of  baptism 
and  the  wine  of  the  Paschal  supper  which  had 
been  unauthorized  additions  to  the  old  Mosaic 
ritual ;  the  application  of  the  same  prindple  to 
New  Testament  and  primitive  insMtutdons  of 
the  Church  is  obviouB. 

The  extent  and  noge  of  these  pntle  but 
daring  and  earnest  speculations  wiU  be  more 
apparent  when  we  are  favoured  with  the 
author'sviewson  theology  and  Christian  dogma. 
Perhaps  a  few  lines  from  the  postscript  wiU 
set  forth  the  spirit  of  this  volume,  and  the 
tone  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 

'  It  has  been  attempted  to  assert  that  almost 
all  things  most  important  to  man's  spiritual 
life  are  unsjatematic,  indefinite,  and  immeasur- 
able b J  human  language;  that  the  Church  of 
Obrist  is,  that  the  Absolutely  True  is :  that 
Qospel  Doctriues  are  parts  of  Infinites,  and 
therefore  of  no  form :  that  Christianity  can 
only  be  adequately  represented  as  Light  acces- 
sible in  its  essentia)  blessedness  by  all  who  by 
God's  grace  have  been  brought  where  it  is,  io 
its  fulness,  namely,  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  to  he  comprehended  in  its  essence,  or  its 
operations,  or  its  limits  by  none ;  and  that 
tnerefore  our  first  duty  and  our  truest  wisdom 
is  to  turn  off  our  thoughts  from  speculations 
as  to  its  nature  to  adoration  of  its  Author,  and 
to  make  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  love,  and 
leal,  a  Person  rather  than  a  Creed.' 

There  is  much  in  keeping  witli  the  spirit  of 
modem  philosophy  in  thin  Christian  positivism, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  does  not  set  forth 
the  whole  truth  about  Christian  dogma,  which 
he,  however,  from  many  other  passages  would 
be  ready  to  admit.  A  meditation  of  loftier 
tone  or  more  true  catholidty  we  have  seldom 
read.  The  present  editor,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
would  have  conferred  great  additional  value  on 
tbe  work,  if  he  had  in  the  form  of  analysis, 
table  of  contents,  or  head  lines,  given  even  the 
slightest  assistance  to  the  reader  in  following 
the  course  of  tbe  argumeul. 

In  the  Morninglaad  ;  or,  tK»  Law  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  TrantfoTTnation  of  Gnrittianiiy. 
By  John  Stdart  Stdart-Glknnv.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  Stuart-Olen- 
nie  pnblishod  a  prospectus  which  contained 
the  programme  of  a  sweeping  reconstruction 
of  human  institutions  generally.  Mr.  QEen- 
nie's  schemewas  to  embrace  an  exposition  of 
'the  principles  of  tiie  new  philosophy,'  the 
'ideals  of  the  new  religion,'  and  the  'inptitu- 
tions  of  the  new  polity.*  After  this  it  seems 
hardly  worth  mentioning  that  by  way  of  'con- 
cluding poetical  synthesis,'  there  was  to  be  a 
'  drama  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Cliristianify.' 
To  a  thinker  with  ho  vast  a  perspective  as  this 
modest  scheme  implies,  the  mere  existence  of 
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tbe  Christian  religion  can  have  hardly  appeared 
important  enoi^h  to  require  explanation. 
Exhaustively  ta  '  explain '  and  satisfactorily  to 
'accountfor'  Christianity  is,  however,  precise- 
ly Mr.  Qlennie's  object  in  this  initial  volame, 
as  a  prelude  to  that  'decline  and  l^ll'  of  it 
which  he  is,  mayhap,  one  day  to  sing,  Mr. 
Olennie  advances  to  the  assault  with  an  im- 
mense array  of  siege  instmuients.  There  is  a 
new  philosophical  method,  a  new  loeic,  a  new 
classiflcation  of  the  sciences,  a  new  pnilosophy 
of  causation,  and  a  new  philosophy  of  history. 
As  the  result  of  so  many  novelties  there  is  a 
new  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
which  IB  the  greatest  novelty  of  alL  We  can- 
not hope,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  such, 
a  notice  as  this,  to  do  justice  to  so  ency- 
clopedic a  volume,  which  nevertheless  contains 
much  independentandnota  little  just  thinking, 
shows  a  competent  acquaintance  with  philoao- 

Ehical  principles,  and  gives  evidence  of  wide 
nowlcdge  and  of  exhaustive — we  will  not  say 
patient — study.  A  few  out  of  many  obvious 
criticisms  may  at  once  indicate  tbe  conni 
tions  of  Mr.  Ctlenniets  system,  and  suggest  tl 
weakness  of  its  parts.  First  as  to  his  new 
method  and  new  li^ic,  which  we  may  con- 
veniently take  tc^ther,  because  the  one  ia 
merely  tbeartof  which  the  other  iethescience. 
To  inductive  and  deductive  lo^c  Mr.  Glennie 
proposes  to  add  a  new  '  correbtive '  logic, 
founded  on  a  process  of  thought  diSerrat 
from  that  of  either.  Dialectics,  as  he  calls  it, 
advances  not  from  generals  to  particulars,  or 
viat  vertd,  hut  from  generals  to  generals.  That 
reasoning  is  occasionally  so  conducted  may 
perfectly  well  be,  though  Mr.  Glennie  has  to 
go  for  hia  illustrations  of  it  to  '  the  speculations 
of  llegel  and  the  playsof  Shakespeare.'  Bat 
that  Shakespeare  and  Hegol  speculated  in  this 
way,  however  interesting  to  psychology,  is 
nothing  to  logic  Logic  is  not  concerned,  as 
Mr.  Glennie  seMos  to  suppose,  with  '  processes 
of  thou^t'  in  general,  but  is  the  science  of 
necessary  inference ;  and  conclusions  l<^ea]ly 
drawn  are  rightly  drawn,  because  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  methods  are  grounded  upon 
certain  indisputable  axioms.  But  upon  what 
axioms  is  tbe  new  'correlative  l<^c' ground- 
ed? Upon  no  axioms,  but  upon  certain  con- 
stancies in  nature,  which  have  been  generalis- 
ed as  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  upon  which 
he  hopes  to  base  a 'logic  of  co -existence.'  Mr. 
Glennie  appears  to  us  to  confound  the  science 
of  logic,  wliicb  is  objective,  with  the  theory  of 
reasoning,  which  is  clearly  subjective.  All 
deeper  insight  into  tbe  processes  of  nature 
will  necessarily  lead  to  a  ^uer  classiflcation  of 
things,  and  therefore  to  a  profounder  science 
of  logic  and  a  more  effectual  art  of  discovery. 
But  no  perfecting  of  either  will  ever  lend  any 
support  to  Mr.  Qlennie's  unproved  assertion 
ttiatwe  can  or  do  reason  from  generals  to  gen- 
erals. Apart  from  this  psychological,  fallacy, 
Hr.  Glennie's  now  logic,  and  even  its  new  nam^ 
are  both  very  old.  AristoUe's  'dialectics'  was 
also  a  'logic  of  correlates,'  hut  he  was  careful 
to  distinguish  between  dialectical  and  scientific 
reasoning.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  one  was 
to  construct  opinion,  while  the  other  aimed  at 
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the '  evolution  of  genuine  knowledge.'  Profoa- 
Eor  Jevons'  'substitution  of  similiirs,'  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  '  equality  of  relations,'  con- 
tain all  tt^t  is  true,  regarded  as  a  theory  of 
reasoQing,  in  Mr.  Olennie's  new  logic.  Our 
Bceptidsm  remains  when  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine his  applicatioD  of  his  logic,  his  *  method ' 
as  displayed  on  a  wide  field— the  clasaiflcation 
of  the  sciences.  Heb^nswith  theconception 
of  position,  out  of  which  he  constructs  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Now.  he  says,  let  ub 
'differentiate;'  position  is  accordingly  'diffe- 
rentiated.'and  presto  I  out  com eH  motion.  Let 
us  now  'integrate'  position  and  motion,  and 
sure  enough  we  get  evolution.  Our  readers 
must  not  ask  us  how  these  results  are  reach- 
ed ;  we  can  only  refer  tbem  to  Mr.  Olennie's 
method.  Of  ourselves  we  should  have  said 
that  motion,  which  is  an  abstraction,  and  posi- 
tion, which  is  a  relation,  require  matter  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  evolution  of  anything  what- 
ever. But  these  three  conceptions,  however 
arrived  at,  enable  Mr.  Glennie  to  deduce  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematic,  physic,  and 
cosmogenetic.  As  a  single  specimen  of  the 
difficulties  w^  find  in  this  way  of  arranging 
the  sciences,  we  may  mention  that  biology  is 
included  iu  the  second,  and  the  science  of  or- 
ganic development  (autogenetic)  in  the  third 
group.  But  how,  we  may  ask,  could  biology 
proceed  a  single  step,  but  for  the  facta  sup- 
plied by  that  auti^ny  which,  nevertheless,  is 
placed  aft«r  itf  And  where,  in  these  groups 
of  objective  science  is  logicl  it  is  relented 
to  the  subjective  sciences,  as  the  science  of  the 
formal  relations  of  thought,  though  in  reality 
it  deals  with  relations  of  likeness  or  unliketiuss 
among  things.  To  show  that  it  is  really  ob- 
jective we  have  hut  to  ask  what  would  become 
of  Mr.  Glennie's  organic  (which  includes  bot- 
any) without  a  science  of  classification ;  and 
vhat  else  is  Ii^c  but  such  a  science  ? 

Passing  over  many  other  objections  to  this 
■rnngement  of  the  sciences,  we  find  some  oh- 
MuHty  in  Mr.  Glennie's  notion  of  what  an  art 
ia.  Corresponding  to  aU  the  sciences  of  de- 
vdopment  he  has  placed  what  ho  calls  *  arts  of 
description.'  But  art  implies  the  mixture  of 
human  wilt  with  natural  processes,  and  is  no 
more  descriptive  than  science  is.  Nor  is  the 
art  of  therapeutics  co-extensive  with  organics, 
for  it  does  not  include  those  structural  modi- 
fications which  men  can  produce  in  animals  by 
unconscious  and  deliberate  selection.  And  the 
word  '  tactic '  was  not  invented  by  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter, bat  was  used  by  AmpSre.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, Mr.  Olennie's  classification  appears  to  us 
lo.err  by  being  too  simple,  nature  being  com- 
plex, and  not  developing  by  Hegelian  triplets  ; 
but  to  be  right  in  distinguishing  the  subjec- 
tive from  the  objective  sciences,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  construct  (not,  as  we  think,  sue- 
ces^ully)  a  third  order  of  sciences  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  the  two.  As  the 
i^ult  of  this  clasaifi cation,  Mr.  Glennie  thinks 
he  has  discovered  that  all  the  sciences  are 
Bciences  of  relations,  and  though  ho  regards 
this  as  a  powerfnl  weapon  to  be  used  against 
ChrisliaDiti',  we  will  even  say  that  we  i^ree 
with  hinL  He  proceeds  to  determine  the  nature 
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of  the  relations  in  the  three  orders — physical, 
metaphysical,  and  ethical.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  follow  him,  but  we  may  take  the  ex- 
planation of  the  metaphysical  relations  as 
typical.  Every  sequence  of  thought,  he  says, 
'  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  (irrelatively  determin- 
ed want  of  oneness.'  It  would  be  equally  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  want 
of  twoness.  His  master  in  so  many  things,  Mr. 
Spencer,  might  have  taught  him  ttut  evolution 
of  mind,  as  of  all  else,  advances  by  differen- 
tiation, and  that  integration  is  the  beginning 
of  dissolution.  Note,  however,  the  automor- 
phism implied  in  the  use  of  tlio  word  'satisfac- 
tion' and  the  phrase '  want  of  oneness,'  It  is 
here  that  Ur.  Glennie  gets  in  his  grand  c<ntp, 
and  after  such  labourings  as  we  have  witness- 
ed, brings  forth  his  new  theory  of  causation. 
Every  change  being  the  result  of  a  'want,'  - 
and  moving  spontaneously  towards  a  '  satisfac- 
tion,' is  not  the  result  of  will,  and  our  type  of 
causation  in  the  universe  is  subverted  ;  and  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  consequently  conceiving 
the  universe  BS  a  system,  complete  withiu 
itself,  or  mutually  determined  elements.  But 
does  it  not  at  the  same  time  appear  that  in 
abolishing  the  will,  he  has  raised  each  term  of 
every  sequence  into  a  separate  will  ;  just  as 
the  French  Revolution  destroyi'd  entail  in  gen- 
eral only  to  estabUsh  a  multitude  of  particular 
entails  ^  For  the  assumption  of  a  '  want '  is 
unjustified  and  unphilosophical,  and  resembles 
those  assumptions  of  '  oi^anic  polarity,'  and 
'  inherent  tendency,'  which  the  evolution  biolo- 
gists are  accused  of  making  in  order  to  dispense 
with  the  theory  of  Anal  causes.  All  Mr.  Glen- 
nie's ingenious  generalizations  will  not  rid  us 
of  the  consciousness  of  causation;  and  after  he 
has  packed  up  the  elements  of  the  universe 
within  his  self-contained  and  self-determining 
sphere,  we  still  ask,  how  came  they  there  f 
There  may  bo  no  answer,  but  it  is  idle  to  ju  g- 
gle  with  words  which  assume  in  the  premises 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  If,  however,  this  con- 
ception of  causation,  which  substitutes  co-es- 
istences  for  antecedents,  and  mutual  determina- 
tion for  producing  agencies,  be  true,  and  be 
only  newly  discovered,  then  the  history  of 
thought  must  be  the  prc^ess  towards  it,  and 
in  the  philosophy  of  history  the  explanation  of 
that  progress.  This,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Glennie's 
philosophy  of  history : — Men's  conceptions  of 
causation,  which  were  once  objective,  and 
a.scribed  the  actions  of  each  externa!  object  to 
beings  in  that  object;  then  subjective,  a-tcrib- 
ing  all  actions  to  wills,  human  or  divine,  have 
at  length  become  subjective-objective,  and 
ascribe  actions  to  'mutual  determination,'  to 
correlated  forces,  from  which  spirit  and  will 
are  equally  excluded.  We  hare  no  room  to 
comment  on  the  two  assumptions  which  under- 
lie this  theory,  (1)  that  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  history  of  consciousness,  and  (2)  that 
the  history  of  consciousness  is  a  history  of 
our  conceptions  of  causation. 

We  pass  to  the  application  of  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Christianity,  Mr.  Glennie  saySy 
is  an  animistic  philosophy,  because '  events  are 
conceived  as  being  caused  by  supernatural 
agents  or  "spirits.        We  are  ofrud  there  \a 
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no  doubt  about  it;  sad,  of  conrae,  if  Mr.  Glen- 
nie'3  tbeorj  of  c»usation  is  right,  tbere  is  an 
end  of  it  But  it  is  Botisfaclorj  to  see  that  his 
dogmatic  argumeuta  reduce' them  selves  atmplj 
to  a  denial  of  the  supcmatuTal.  His  historical 
ailments  arc  of  a  different  order,  and  aim  to 
show  that  Christianity  was  perfectly  natural  in 
its  origin.  It  sprung  from  Osirianism.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Judgment  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology ;  there/ore  tbey  must  have  been  bor- 
roweTby  Christianity.  Not  a  word  in  proof 
of  the  actual  transit^  next  to  nothing  of  the 
numerous  other  Trinities,  Incarnations,  and 
Judgments,  spontaneously  evolved  hy  various 
peoples ;  only  the  faintest  recognition  of  the  im- 
niense  gulf  hetneen  the  Christian  and  the  Osi- 
rian  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  and  no  adequate 
statement  of  the  general  differences  between 
the  two  religions  eicept  this,  which  we  eihibit 
as  a  logical  gem.  Findiog  animal- worship  to 
have  existed  among  the  Egyptians  he  looks  for 
u  corresponding  phenomenon  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and,  of  course,  meets  with  none. 
Whereupon  he  'is  tempted  t«  say  that  the 
want  of  It  is  much  to  be  regretted.'  Hr.  Glen- 
nie  has  quite  forgotten  that  what  be  bad  to 
prove  was  identity  of  origin,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  essential  feature  of  Osirianism  from 
Christianity  is  a  problem  which  he  should  solve 
and  not  sigh  over. 

The  Sacred  Anthology.  A  Book  of  Ethnical 
Scriptures.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mok- 
CUBE  Daribl  Ooswat.  Trilbner  and  Co. 
Ur.  Conway  applies  to  the  religious  books  of 
the  world  the  comparative  method  which  in 
philology,  poU  tics,  physiology  .Ac.,  has  achieved 
BO  much  for  'scientific  pr<^ress ;  and  if  the 
conditions  of  the  comparison  had  been  more 
esact,  some  important  and  interesting  results 
would  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Conway  not 
only  does  not  severely  eliminate  the  aspects  to 
be  compared ;  he  permits  an  avowed  compari- 
son of  specified  aRpects  to  pass  into  so  much 
of  other  characteristics  as  suffices  for  a  mani- 
fest purpose,  but  does  not  adduce  these  in  their 
entire  claim.  Thus,  he  formally  restricts  his 
avowed  purpose  to  the  moral  as  distinguished 
<Tom  religious  teachings  of  the  different  sys- 
tems compared ;  which  excludes  the  superna- 
tural claims  and  revelations  of  Christianity, 
and  limits  his  citations  from  the  Bible  to  its 
ethical  teachings.  But  then  he  suggests  that 
his  t>ook  will  he  useful  for  rdigiout  culture  by 
making  known  more  widely  the  '  sympathy  of 
religion.'  Now,  a  comparison  of  merely  ethi- 
cal elements — which  aoove  any  other  are  the 
common  propi<rty  of  religions — is  at  best  but  a 
veiy  imperfect  form  of  sympathy.  The  sym- 
pathy or  oUierwise  of  religion*,  as  such,  de- 
pends upon  theolc^cal  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
upon  ethical  elements.  Mr.  Conway's  book 
does,  however,  afford  some  very  interesting  and 
valuable  results.  Under  some  twenfy-flvo  dif- 
ferent beads,  some  of  which,  again,  can  hardly 
be  included  under  the  head,  'moral' — t.  g.. 
Law,  Religion,  Theism,  Worship,  Wisdom, 
Hr.  Conway  presents  simple  citations  from  his 
authorities.    These,  however,  arc  not  restricted 
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to  antboritalive  religious  books  like  the  Vodms, 
the  Zendavasta,  the  Bible,  and  the  Konn,  bat 
include  nearlv  a  hundred  works  on  religiooii 
subjects,  such  as  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  '  Hiscel' 
laneous  Essays,'  K.  W.  Emerson's  '  Poems,'  A, 
B.  Mitford'a  '  Tales  of  Old  Japan.'  &c..  This 
somewhat  loose  classification  of  authdritiea 
greatly  detracts  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Con- 
wayls  labours.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate claims  of  religious  authoritativeness. 
It  is  as  if  Mr.  Conway  were  to  cite  as  of  equal 
authority  the  Bible  and  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary thereupon.  Thus  to  use  Christimn 
books  would  be  a  little  too  flagrant  a  denial  of 
the  distinctive  place  of  the  Bible.  Hence  no 
Christian  book  but  the  Bible  is  cited,  while  all 
eonceivable  kinds  of  Oriental  books — about 
which  common  readers  know  nothing — are  in- 
discriminately cited.  Perhaps  Mr.  Conway 
deems  the  the  ethical  element  of  a  religion  to 
be  the  only  valid  and  valuable  one;  if  so,  it 
would  have  been  fairer,  instead  of  insinuating 
it,  to  have  said  so,  and  to  have  avowedly  elimi- 
nated as  mythical  superstitions  the  theological 
and  spiritual.  Had  he  restricted  his  compara- 
tive processes  to  the  eight  or  ten  authoritatira 
relipons  books  of  the  world,  and  included  aU 
the  elements  and  claims,  the  result  would  have 
been  of  far  greater  interest.  Nor  is  any  at- 
tempt made  to  determine  the  relative  religious 
authority  or  ethical  value  of  the  ethnical  reli- 
gious books.  Mr.  Conway  simply  gives  such 
quotations  as  bis  preference  may  pnHnpt,  at 
his  knowledge  enable.  Dogmaticjly,  there- 
fore, the  result  is  worthless.  Of  course  he 
ignores  the  distinctive  claims  of  the  Bible  to 
be  the  supreme  revelation  of  Ood  to  men, 
and  evraytbing  in  it  that  constitutes  the  dyna- 
mic force  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
While  the  specific  revelation  of  the  Bible  ctm- 
ceming  both  theology  and  morals  is  incompara- 
bly higher  and  purer  than  any  other,  tlie  su- 
preme practical  value  of  it,  of  Christianitr 
especially,  is  its  motive  power.  It  is  this  which 
touches  virtue  with  emotion,  and  transmutes 
religion  into  life.  The  ruling  force  of  nature 
is  heat,  not  light  Whether,  therefore,  the 
ethical,  or  even  the  theolc^cal  revelations  of 
Christianity  be  greater  or  less,  it  is  not  ex- 
pounded, nor  in  any  way  accounted  for,  until 
its  dynamical  force  is  estimated.  As  a  compar- 
ative estimate  of  reli^ons,  thwefore^  Mr.  Con- 
way's book  is  worthless.  For  other  purposes 
it  is  very  interesting.  It  sots  before  us  some 
of  the  best  moral  thinking  of  all  ^es  of  the 
world,  and  exhibits  the  noble  thoughts  which, 
however  derived,  various  religious  teachers 
have  attained.  We  r^ret  to  be  unable  to  cull 
an  anthology  of  the  wise  and  beautiful  things 
that  it  contains.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
Hr.  Conway  holds,  and  witii  the  cool  dogma- 
tism that  is  characteristic  of  his  school  bluntly 
affirms,  tho  most  rationalistic  views  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  Thus,  the  materials  of  the 
Pentateuch  'assumed  their  present  ahape  in 
the  eleventh  century  b.c.  ;'  'The  Books  of 
Chronicles  cannot  be  much,  if  any  earlier  than 
B.C.  380.'  '  The  Books  of  Job  and  Ruth  belwig 
to  the  sixth  century  b.c.'  A  candid  and  mo- 
dest scholar  would  at  any  rate  have  intimated 
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th&t  the  great  majoritj  of  scholars  have  renched 
other  conclusions.  Nothing  is  ro  characteristic 
of  Tttlion&lism  as  '  hard  RWearing.'  Only  des- 
perate assertion  is  oeither  argument  nor  evi- 
dence, and  usually  discredits  with  cautious 
scholars  those  who  employ  it.  Materialx  such 
as  Mr.  Conway  has  selected,  if  dealt  with  in  a 
critical  and  dispassionate  spirit,  would  yield 
very  interesting  results. 

Leetiira  on  the  Pentatevek  and  Ike  MoaMU 
Stone,  'eifh  Appendiee*.  containing — J.  The 
Blokietie  Narratire  ;  II.  The  Original  Story 
oftiieBxodiit;  III.  The  Pre  Chrittian  Crott. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  JoaN  Wiluah  Colbhso, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Longmans. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  eaiiily  acquainted  with  Bishop  Colen- 
so'b  entire  theory,  the  ripe  results  of  his  ten 
Tears  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  Pentateuch. 
The  author  of  'The  PenUteuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua,'  has  in  more  senses  than  one,  popu- 
Urixed  his  tedioua  inquiry,  and  offered  bis 
'critical  examinations'  to  the  public  in  a  form 
in  which '  young  persons  and  ordinary  Bible 
readers  may  appreciate  his  labours.  The  au- 
thors of  the  'Biblical  Commentary'  come  in 
for  a  large  measure  of  contemptuous  reference, 
■nd  it  is  clear  that  however  broad,  and  occa- 
aiouaily  rationalistic,  Borae  of  his  right  reverend 
brethren  have  shown  themselves,  Dr.  Colenso 
has  now,  more  emphatically  than  ever,  abso- 
lutely broken  with  the  traditional  ideas  touch- 
ing tbe  veracity,  authenticity,  genuineness,  and 
inspiraiion.  not  only  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of 
the  entire  Bible.  To  put  it  mildly,  there  is  not 
one  word  in  the  Old  Testament  whioh  can  be 
relied  upon  because  it  is  there,  either  as  the 
representation  of  a  fact,  the  origin  of  an  insti- 
tution, or  the  character  of  a  man.  The  special 
theory  of  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  which  Dr.  Co- 
lenso approves,  differs  from  that  of  many  of 
his  Qennan  coilahorateurt ;  but  it  seems  to 
OB  to  involve  entire  revolution  and  confusion 
of  the  narrative,  and  to  be  complicated  with 
speculations  touching  the  origin  of  Johovah- 
worahip  which  are  utterly  revolting.  The  Elo- 
histic  portions  of  Genesis  are  continued  down 
to  the  'revelation'  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and 
ire  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  Samuel, 
or  under  his  influence.  The  Jehovistic  por- 
tions of  Genesis  and  'the  original  story  of  the 
£ioduB,'  which  Dr.  Colenso  excerpts  from  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  are  supposed 
to  contain  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  with 
Israel,  and  to  hare  been  fashioned  at  a  much 
later  date.  Jeremiah  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  book  of  Deuteronoiny 
and  of  sundry  additions  to  this  '  original  story,' 
while  the  greater  part  of  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers he  maintains  to  have  been  fashioned  in  a 
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e  advanced  as  accounting  for  trifling 
difBcnlties  of  the  text  is  as  amusing  as  it  k 
reprehensible.  After  turning  the  text  upsidf 
down  and  topsy-turvy,  and  striking  out  what 
is  difficult  in  order  to  harmonize  with  other 
statements,  he  comes  down  upon  some  tra- 
ditional  Kble    commentator  with    vohement 
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charges  of  'invention,'  when  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen proposes  to  obviate  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  narrative  of  the  relative  provi- 
sion made  by  an  hypothecs  of  bis  own  for 
Priests  and  Levites.  When  some  perplexities 
arise  from  the  mention  of  the  tabernacle  before 
the  erection  of  the  national  sanctuary  bo 
scorns  attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  gets  over 
the  trouble  by  relegating  the  whole  account  to 
the  realms  of  Action.  The  most  persistent 
intention  of  the  lectures  is  to  make  a  startling 
inversion  of  history— viz.,  to  refer  the  Jahveh 
worship  to  the  Phtenician,  rather  than  to  Is- 
rael, and  practically  to  identify  Baal  with  Je- 
hovah, and  Chemosh  worship  with  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  He  does  speak  of 
the  great  prophetic  men  who  endeavoured  to 
root  out  from  Israel  its  abominations,  but  he 
thinks  tbathuman  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  was 
the  religion  of  the  people  until  the  time  of 
Josiah's  reformation.  The  historical  books  arc 
charged  with  every  species  of  fiction,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the  Cano- 
nical Books,  Jeremiah,  is  taxed  with  the  most 
^re^ous  pious-fraud  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
the  reformation.  The  curious  thing  about  this 
volumeof  lectures  is,  that  the  Bishop  concludes 
each  of  his  brief  discourses  with  a  page  of  de- 
vout meditation  about  the  spirituality  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  gospel  and  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  maintains,  with  obvious  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing, that  this  wonderful  book  is  still  profitable 
for  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness. 
On  the  Bishop's  showing,  we  have  a  compact 
series  of  falsehoods  from  Genesis  to  Malachi, 
designedly  and  cunningly  manufactured  docu- 
ments, the  aim  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  honor  of  Jehovah  and  His  wonderful 
providence  over  a  special  race;  whereas  the 
tacts  never  happened,  the  deliverances  never 
took  place,  and  yet  we  are  to  value  and  revere 
the  record. 

The  Alton  Strmoni.    By  AooosTtis  W.  Hare. 

Isbister  and  Co. 
Wettmin*t«r  Sermon*.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
KiNQBLKV,  P.L.S..  F.G.S.  Canon  of  West- 
minster. Uacmillan  and  Co. 
These  two  volumes  afford  admirable  exam- 
plea  of  contrasted  stylos  of  preaching — both 
much  wanted,  and  both  very  effective  in  these 
days.  The  first  is  a  plain  appeal  to  uncultured 
hearer!^  with  such  conscientious  attention  to 
all  easily  apprehensible  illustration  and  analogy, 
that  the  intellect  is  never  over-taxed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  follow ;  while  yet  the  tokens  of  laree 
knowledge  are  bo  clear,  and  the  art  of  homely 
figure  so  dignified  and  even  half  poetic  in  its 
simptidtv,  that  the  most  cultivated  cannot 
but  read  with  delight.  Mr.  Augustus  Hue 
derived  much  of  his  force  in  preaching 
from  his  intimate  and  hair-instinciive  know- 
ledge of  the  poor  people  of  Alton-Barnes, 
to  whom  he  proved  a  '  true  pastor  during 
'  the  few  years  that  he  was  amongst  them ; 
and  his  'Alton  Sermons,' well  deserve  to  he 
held  up  as  models  to  alt  preachers  who  have  to 
do  with  rustic  and  untntored  audiences.  We 
thereforewarmly  welcome  them  in  thianewone- 
,  volume  form.    They  prove  that  loud  common- 
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place  is  not  the  most  effectiTO ;  but  rather  the 
quiet  Bimplicity  that  is  derived  from  full  know- 
ledge, united  with  complete  sympathj.  How 
ereat  a  power  the  latter  is  we  discover,  in  read- 
ing ti)e  '  Hemorials  of  »  Quiet  Life,'  where  we 
find  that  Mr.  Hare  never  b^an  the  composition 
of  his  sermons  till  Saturday,  knowing  that  if 
he  began  on  Monday  they  would  claim  his  at- 
tention all  the  week — so  fastidious  and  exact- 
ing was  his  Uste.  Yet  these  sermona,  as  lite- 
rary exercises,  are  extremely  finished,  and  have 
besides  a  freshness  and  spontaneity,  which 
mere  polish  might  have  destroyed.  They  are 
models  of  their  kind ;  thotie  on  '  The  Gospel 
Heaven'  and  on  'Obedience'  we  regard  as 
simple  masterpieces,  in  their  own  peculiar  line. 
On  the  other  hand.  Canon  Kingsley,  preach- 
ing at  Westminster,  approaches  hm  themes 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  though  he  has  firmly 
satisfied  himself  about  the  main  truth  he  pro- 
claims, is  not  as  yet  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
thoolc^cal  and  scientiflc  reconciliations  of  it. 
One  half  the  sermon)!  are  exercises  poraewhat 
in  the  line  of  Butler — developments,  in  fact, 
of  his  leading  idea — the  proof  tnat  the  God  of 
Nature  must  be  the  God  of  Revelation ;  though 
all  this  is,  of  course,  in  Canon  Eii^ley's  own 
peculiar  style.  Hence  the  suitability,  in  one 
sense,  of  the  preface,  which  really  is  an  intro- 
duction, being  a  discussion  of  Darwinian  and 
later  theories  of  selection.  It  was  originally 
given  as  a  lecture  at  Sion  College ;  and  its 
whole  drift  is  to  show  that,  even  adtnittiag  what 
the  Darwinians  say,  the  widdom  and  the  power 
of  God  are  not  a  whit  less  wondei'fully  shown 
than  under  the  old-fashioned  ideas.  '  If  there 
be  an  eyolution,  there  must  be  an  Evolver;' 
that  is  the  short  summary  of  Canon  Eingsley's 
argument;  and  he  does  make  one  or  two  Tery 
smart  poiots  several  times,  cioverly  turning  the 
weapons  of  the  scientiats  agwost  themsdves, 
to  prove  that  they  themselves  enthrone  Qod 
above  their  own  system,  though  they  are  un- 
coOBciouB  of  it,  or  else,  that  they  leave  wide 
openings  for  the  reduetio  a4  abfurdum,  as 
shown  in  reference  to  Professor  Bain's  explan- 
ation of  a  mother's  love  of  her  newborn  babe,  in 
his  'Emotions  and  the  Will'  (second  edition, 
pp.  78,  70).  'L'he  first  sermon,  '  The  Mystery  of 
the  Cross,',  is  eloquent  with  high  reason 
in  the  attempt  to  show  that  in  Uie  accep- 
tance of  tnat  mystery  our  highest  in- 
telligence is  exercised  and  satisfied;  and  it 
abounds  with  noble  passages.  The  sermon  on 
'  Prayer '  carries  the  argument  a  step  furUier, 
facing  the  philosophers  bravely,  and  leading  up 
to  this  result : — '  If  providence,  prayer,  and 
the  living  Qod  be  phanbims  of  man's  imagina- 
tion, then  the  cynical  worldling  at  the  one  end 
of  the  social  scale,  and  the  brutal  savaee  on  the 
other,  are  wiser  than  apostles  and  propTiets,  and 
sages  and  divines.'  In  the  sermon  on  '  The 
D^  and  Dumb,'  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
original  of  all,  we  have  a  fine  de6nition  of 
Nature  and  Law ;  and  throughout  there  are 
hints  of  deep  thought,  flashes  of  true  poetry, 
and  everywhere  glimpses  of  real  earnestness 
expressed  in  that  luminous,  clear,  yet  strongly- 
marked  individual  style,  for  wnich  Canon 
Eingsley  has  so  long  been  distinguished.    We 


could  wish  that  our  space  would  have  allowed 
a  fuller  summary  of  these  sermons,  and  an 
adequate  signalising  of  their  leading  points ; 
but  we  rest  satisfied  with  sending  our  readers 
to  the  volume,  which,  as  comii^  from  a  man  of 
ne  repute  in  science,  is  we  believe  well  fitted 
aid  and  ediiy  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
scientific  questionings  and  difBcultiet.  What- 
ever scientific  men  may  say,  there  is  about 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  many  such,  a  convincing 
force  derived  more  from  the  moral  than  Irom 
the  intellectufi)  side  of  their  nature,  which  the 
purely  scientific  position  of  others  compels 
them  to  draw,  so  far,  into  the  background ; 
and  thus  they  speak,  and  can  after  all  speak 
only  to  a  very  narrow  and  sectional  humanity ; 
and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  Christianity 
against  them,  that  it  so  rea<Uly  enlists  heart 
and  imagination  in  its  service. 

T/t£  Pail/>ral  EpwtJe*.  The  Greek  Text  and 
Translation;  with  Introduction,  EspoMtory 
Notes,  and  Dissertation.  By  Patrick  Pahi- 
BAiRN,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
We  scarcely  need  say  that  Dr.  Fairbsim's 
exposition  is  a  very  scholarly  one  He  adopts 
the  Greek  text  of  Tischendorf  s  eighth  edition. 
His  criticism  of  the  text  is  careful  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  practical 
development  and  application  to  theologies 
students  of  the  apo.^tle's  teaching.  The  usual 
prolegomena  concerning  the  authorship,  time, 
place,  purpose  of  writing,  tc,  are  given.  The 
Greeli  text  is  printed,  and  c&refully  translated. 
Expository  notes  are  added,  and  appendices 
treating  of  special  points,  such  as  the  '  Pecu- 
liar Testimony  for  Gospel  Times '  (1  Tim.  ii. 
fS) ;  'The  Meaning  of  the  Expression  Husband 
and  Wife,'  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  and  the  'Treat- 
ment of  Slavery,  in  Now  Testament  Scripture.' 
Critical  works  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
comparatively  few,  and  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  dona 
essential  service  by  this  very  scholarly  and 
able  work,  in  which  he  deals  vigorously  with 
Uie  critical  questions  of  our  own  day. 

Paul  the  Apotth  "f  Je*iii  ChrUt :  Hit   L{ft 
and  Worlc»  ;   SU   EpUtla    nnd    Teachiag*. 
A   Contribution   to   a    Critical    History   of 
Primitive  Christianity.     By  Dr.  Fseidinakv 
Cbbistian  Bauk.     Second  EMition.     Issued 
after  the  Author's  Death  by  Dr.  E.  Zelub. 
Translated    from    the     German.       Vol  L 
Williams  and  Noi^ate. 
Of  Dr.   Baur's'Paul'  we  must    speak  fu 
less  favourably  than  we  did  of  Eeim's  '  Life  of 
Jesus.'     It  is  critical  in  the  sense  in  which  an 
Old  Bailey  advocate  is  critical.      It   analyses 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  being  the  source  of 
the  Apostle's  history  with  a  preconceived  and 
steady  det^mination  to  depreciate  its  historical 
authority  and  to  treat  its  author  as  an  impos- 
tor.    It  lays  hold  of  whatever  points  may  be 
open  to  critical  attack  wiUi  subtle  skill,  and 
infuses,  so  to  speak,  a  diwntegrating  spirit,  so 
that  the   damage   is    done   not   so   much   by 
definite  assault  as  by  a  mephitic  atmosphere, 
which  makes  respiration  difficult  and  life  un- 
pleasant   We  are  uneasy  ;  we  scarcely  know 
why.  The  individual  p(unts  that  are  questioned 
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do  not  aecm  much.  We  feel  no  difficulty  ic 
■dmitting  the  criticisms,  but  they  are  all  re- 
solTed  io  the  same  way.  The  issue  is  uni 
'     '        -     "  ■  of  CTil       - 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  criticism  is  inimical 
aod  unfair,  and  produces,  moreoTer,  the  im- 
prei:aion  of  a  deadly  cunning  in  the  critic 
Ewald  is  not  more  d^mstic,  nor  Colenso  more 
uniformly  hostile.  We  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  room  for  criticism,  but  that  the  conclu- 
aioDS  of  the  critic  are  polemical,  not  judicial. 
Dr.  Baur  starts  with  the  assertion,  '  I  can  And 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  no  purely  objec- 
tive statement,  but  only  one  which  is  arranged 
ODSubjective  grounds.'  The  subjective  grounds 
being  the  determination  of  the  writer,  at  all 
costs,  to  glorify  the  Apostles  generally,  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  narticuler.  No  doubt  Dr. 
Baur  has  come  to  this  conclusion  by  some  sort 
of  inductive  process,  but  here  it  is  propounded 
as  an  axiom,  and  every  historical  statement  is 
subjected  to  its  test.  '  The  Paul  of  the  Acts,' 
he  says,  'is  manifestly  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles.  The  historical 
character  of  tbe  author  can  only  be  muntained 
at  the  cost  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
apostle.'  '  In  the  statement  (of  the  first  perse- 
cution), as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  its  individual 
features,  a  design  is  evident  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  as  the  natural  historical 
result  of  the  fact.'  '  If  it  be  asked  how  much 
special  historical  value  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  section  fActa  iii.-v.),  the  actual  results 
we  very  Bmall.'  The  only  answer  possible  to 
such  a  work  ia  not  the  selection  of  particular 
points  for  refutation — although  in  some  in- 
etancGE  this  ia  possible ;  for  example,  tbe 
statement,  '  It  must  bo  concluded  from  tbetext 
that  it  was  an  establiahed  rule  that  every  mem- 
ber should  sell  all  that  he  possessed,  and  put 
tbe  proceeds,  as  a  contribution  in  money,  into 
the  common  purse' — but  the  Jpresentation  of 
the  entire  history,  in  a  different  light,  and  the 
iDg[dration  of  it  with  a  different  spirit  We 
feserve  the  author's  estimation  of  Paul  until 
tbe  appearance  of  tbe  aecond  volume.  We 
'■estrict  ourselves  now  to  the  point,  that  the 
book  is  not  tbe  work  of  an  impartial  judge,  but 
c(  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write  with  a  fore- 
gooe  conclusion  strongly  inimical  to  the  miracu- 
001  element  in  the  New  Testament. 

On  a  Freih  RciUion  of  ihe  Etigluh  Old  Tetta- 
menf.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Williams  and  Norgate, 

Tberevision  of  the  text  and  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  in  process  of  being  effected 
by  dislinguiahed  scholars,  and  to  then)  these 
PH^  may  be  supposed  to  be  speciQcally  ad- 
■iressed.  Dr.  Davidson  justly  condemns  many 
slterations  made  by  modem  scholars  in  their 
'evision  o£  the  authorized  version,  and  ia  de- 
cidediy  conservative  in  his  estimate  of  the 
anhquity  and  value  of  the  Masoretic  tert. 
^^  he  ia  unwilling  to  disturb  in  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  or  of  the  Pe- 
™"to  version,  eren  when  tneae  ifree  in  sug- 
^^mg  an  emendation  of  the  existing  text  He 
ejects  to  any  tampering  with  the  exaggerated 
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'  numbers '  of  the  Books  of  Chroniclei>,  and 
other  portions  of  the  historical  books,  believing 
that  the  esa^erationa  were  intentional,  and 
made  by  the  author.  '  Why,'  he  asks,  '  should 
these  he  r^^arded  as  literally  correct  in  docu- 
ments impregnated  with  the  l^endary  and 
marvellona  elements  attaching  to  the  early  re- 
cords of  all  peoples?'  It  is  the  marre'lloua 
sobriety  of  these  recorda,  aa  compared  with  the 
religious  and  semi- biographical  recorda  of,  say, 
the  legcnda  of  Gautama  Buddha,  it  ia  the  aefi- 
reproach  and  scathing  national  condemnation 
with  which  these  documentaare  interpenetrat- 


literal  accuracy,  if  we  could  only  light  upon,  or 
honestly  conjecture  what  they  were.  While 
Dr.  Davidson  advises  attention  to  all  the  criti- 
cal  marks  in  the  Maaoretic  text,  he  says  '  that 
the  c'tih  is  much  oftener  right  than  the  Vri 
recommended  by  the  Hasoretes.'  He  allows 
that  the  text  is  corrupt  in  many  places,  and 
must  be  amended  by  conjecture,  giving  impor- 
tant ilhiatrations.  He  repudiates  the  suspicion 
that  the  Jews  tampered  with  certain  texts, 
from  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  by  Chris- 
tians, and  throws  back  tne  charge  upon  the 
New  Testament  writers,  and  then  he  calls  for 
great  caution  and  care  in  touching  the  andent 
text  He  is  especially  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  done  in  an  apologetic  sense,  and  for 
the  removal  of  grave  difficulties  or  inconsisten- 
cies. A  fear  seems  to  haunt  him  lest  the 
public  mind  should  be  deluded  into  any  unjus- 
tifiable faith  in  the  historic  accuracy,  or  any 
new  confidence  in  the  Mesaianic  quality  of 
certain  difficult  passages.  Many  suggestions 
and  most  acut«  criticism  are  offered  in  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  devoted  to  the  transla- 
tion— ».g.,  the  difficult  passage.  Job  xix.  26-37, 
is  deprived  of  all  reference  to  Christ  or  the  re- 
surrection, but  is  sbown  to  express  the  faith 
of  Job  in  immortality.  Yet  even  this  is  said  to 
be  *  a  momentary  outburst  and  triumph  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  poet,  not  a 
settled  or  serious  belief.'  And  the  majority 
of  the  emendations  suggested  are  charged  with 
the  strongest  antagonism  to  the  Messianic  sig- 
nificance of  any  of  the  wall-known  and  generally 
supposed  anticipations  of  the  coming  or  ch»- 
ractorof  Chriat  Dr.  Davidson's  great  learning 
entitlea  them  to  serious  attention. 

The  Companioas  of  the  Lord:   Chaptfn  on  the 
Litet  of  the   Apoetlea.     By  CaiRLBs  R.  B. 
Reed,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Religious  Tract  Society. 
Mr.  Reed  has  written  a  series  of  what  may 
be  called  critical  sketches  of  otu*  Lord's  apos- 
tles.    They  are  admirable  in   their  complete- 
ness, succinctness,  and  scholarly  appreciation. 
Mr.  Reed  is  apparently  familiar  with  most  of 
the   literature   of    the    discipleship,    although 
hardly  abreast  of  the  criticism  of  our  own  day, 
and  he  skilfully  uses  such  adjuncts  of  his 
pictures  as  modem  books  of  travel  afford  ;  but 
with  a  judgment  that  is  as  strong,  as  it  is 
sober,  he  maintains  his  independence,  andavoids 
crotchety  or  arbitrary  concluaions.     We  do  not 
always  E^ee  with  him  ;  as,  toe  iustance,  in  his 
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adjustment  of  the  cluw»ol(^  of  John's  writ- 
ioN,  or  in  his  reci^nttton  of  k  Hebrew  original 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  Dr.  Koberts  has  no 
effectuall;  disposed  of,  but  he  comes  to  no  con- 
clusion without  intelligent  and  well-considered 
rensons.  The  weU-b^nced  chantcter  of  bis 
mind,  for  exauiple,  preserves  him  from  anj 
fanciful  conclusions.  The  sketches,  which  we 
presume  were  first  delivered  as  pulpit  lectures, 
seem  somewhat  to  lack  spiritual  depth  and 
penetration  —  they  deal  almost  Molusivelj 
with  the  exegesis  of  events.  It  is,  however,  a 
work  full  of  promise,  and,  as  a  rule,  te  written 
in  a  simple,  chaste  style.  OccasioQslly  a  word 
offends  us,  as,  for  example,  the  word  'coro- 
nach '  as  applied  to  the  conversaUon  at  the 
Puscnal  feast  Nor  do  we  think  the  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  deterioration  and 
(reason  of  Judas  successful.  Is  not  the  key 
to  be  found  in  the  effect  of  such  spiritual  teach- 
ing upon  s  carnal  and  sordid  heart  ? 
Propheniet  onif  the  Prophetic  Spirit  in  the 
Chriitian  Era  :  an  Iltitorieal  E»»ay.  By 
John  J.  Iok.  vok  DtELLiKaEB.    Translated, 


with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
br  Alfbed  Pldhmer,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
'Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Rivingtoos. 
The  name  of  Dr.  DUIIineor  is  a  guarantee 
for  profound  learning  and  thoroughness  of  in- 
vestigation of  whatever  question  he  touches. 
These  qualitiei  nre  distinctly  seen  in  the  essay 
now  b^ore  uk.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  singular  and  varied  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  fitted  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  integrity  to  pronounce  an  honest,  un- 
biassed opinion,  he  r^ards  the  prophecies  of 
the  post-Dpostolic  Christian  era  as  unworthy 
of  acceptance.  Coincidences  and  seeming  veri- 
fications there  were ;  but  as  a  whole  they  were 
wanting  in  those  tests  which  are  necessary  to 
Hubxinntiate  their  clnim  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
future.  'I'he-e  prophecies  were  reflections  of 
the  pa-^t,  not  revelations  of  the  future,  or  they 
were  the  nffi^pring  of  the  fears,  wishes,  and 
hopes  of  n  benighted  and  fanatical  age.  Some, 
amid  the  degeneracy  and  wide-i^preBd  debaso- 
nient  of  the  times,  sighing  for  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  in  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  dream- 
ing of  the  recovery  of  Jeru^'slera  ;  and  others 
from  the  prevailing  wickednexa,  anticipating 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  shaped  their  predictions  accordingly. 
Some  of  them  were  pieces  of  imposture,  framed 
after  the  events  predicted  had  taken  place,  or 
the  result  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity  interpreting 
the  tendency  of  the  age.  All  this  is  made  per- 
fectly obvious  by  Dr.  DOIlicger's  lucid  investi- 
gation ;  and  instead  of  imp;<irine  the  (Jaims  of 
scriptual  predictions  to  divine  inspiration  and 
foresight,  it  conflrnis  them  by  striking  con- 
trast. The  translator  has  done  his  work  ad- 
mirably. Not  only  is  the  translation  faithful, 
and  the  style  clear  and  flowing,  but  the  value 
of  the  essay  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  intro- 
duction, appendices,  and  notes.  His  transla- 
tion oi  Dr.  DoBJlinger's  '  Papstfabeln '  met  with 
very  general  acceptance,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
his  present  effort  wHI  be  equally  acceptable. 
We  very  cordially  recommend  the  essay  to 


all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  disciu- 
sed. 

The  Fourth  G'i«pel,  the  Heart  of  C/iritl.  By 
Edhdnd  H.  Seaks.  Fourth  Edition.  Noyes, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U,  S. 
The  earlier  editions  of  this  book  have  escaped 
our  notice.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
work  of  a  Unitarian  who  presents  a  view  of 
Christ's  person  which  he  thinks  may  he  ac- 
cepted by  the  orthodox  sects  as  well  as  by  his 
own.  He  does  not,  however,  state  this  as  his 
aim.  hut  aller  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  commences  the 
body  of  his  work  with  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel  He  then 
examines  the  relation  which  the  synoptic 
Gospels  bear  to  it  in  setting  forth  Chnsi's 
mission.  Next  he  reproduces  the  picture  of 
Christ's  life  and  character  as  given  io  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  finally  considers  the  Johan- 
nine  theology  in  its  relation  to  ancient  and 
modem  thought.  He  concludes  '  the  Divine 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
distinguishing  doclrine  of  the  Johannine  theo- 
logy.' He  regards  this  incarnation  as  com- 
mencing with  the  miraculous  conception  of  oiir 
Lord,  and  assigns,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the 
Baptism  as  the  epoch  of  its  completion.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Word  he  accepts  ns  divinely- 
revealed  truth,  and  shows  how  widely  it  de- 
fers from  the  logos  in  Plato's  cosmology.  He 
interprets  it  thus— 'The  Word  is  God  in  the 
act  of  self-revelation  ;  God  in  so  far  forth  as 
He  is  revealed.  The  li^os  doctrine  affirms  an 
essential  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Father  and  Son  timeless  and 

eternal.  Qod  as  the  Father  is  the  infinite  deep 
of  Divine  being  beyond  apprehension.  ■  .  . 
Rut  the  Word  is  Ood  speaking,  the  Divine 
Reason  in  self-revelation  ever  cm  the  bosom  of 
the  infinite  deeps,  and  bringing  forth  their 
treasures  of  truth  and  love.'  Of  Christ  he 
says — '  In  His  full  Messianic  consciousness  the 
Divine  Word  so  possessed  Him  that  He  could 
" "IcamedowB 


identify  Himself  with  it  ni 


from  heaven,  I  am  the  Word.  '  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  Hr.  Sears,  an  'immanence  of  Qod' 
in  all  humanity,  a  continual  'influx  of  tbe  Divine 
life,'  so  that  man  in  his  highest  cenyiciousncES 
has  convictions,  desires,  and  aspirations  which 
he  knows  must  come  IVom  God.  But  Hr. 
Sears  must  conceive  of  this  immanence  as 
something  widely  diffurent  from  the  Word 
made  flesn  ;  for  while  he  expressly  says  of  tbe 
former  that  it  is  not  '  of  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  Deity,'  he  calls  '  tbe  essential  divinity 
of  Christ  consubstantlal  with  God,'  one  of  'the 
central  doctrines  of  Christianity.'  Our  author 
entertains  bright  anticipations  of  the  approach- 
inK  union  of  the  Unitaiian  with  other  denomi- 
nations, which  we  might  shnre  with  him  if 
views  tike  his  own  were  widely  entertained. 
But  we  suspect  they  would  be  disowned  b^ 
the  majority  of  Unitarians  even  more  energeti- 
cally than  by  the  orthodox  sects.  His  notion 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  of  which  the  human 
'retreats  behind  tbe  Divine,'  would  fail  to 
satisfy  those  who  press  for  a  conception  of 
Christ's  person  which  they  can  understaad; 
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nnr  cut  he  be  said  to  have -made  clear  bow 
there  is  a  continual  'immanence  of  Qod '  in  us, 
which  is  jet  esEentiallv  different  from  the  In- 
carnation o(  the  Word  in  Clirist.  Still,  such  an 
effort  aa  this  from  the  Unitarian  side  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  book  abounds  in  passages  of 
great  eloquence  and  deep  spiritual  fervour, 
which  space  forbids  us  to  transcribe.  It  would 
have  bwn  still  better  but  for  the  writer's  ar- 
bitrarj  method  of  deciding  disputed  points 
with  an  ip»t  dinit,  and  his  free  use  of  poetic 
figure  in  discussing  questions  which  require  the 
greatest  precision  of  language. 
Wordt  of  Hope  and  Comfort  to  those  in  Sornra. 

Dedicated    bj    permission    to    the  Queen. 

Hurst  and  BlackotL 

The  writer  of  the  tenderly  conceived  letters 
in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius  Hnre,  a  aiater 
of  Mr.  Mnurice.    Thej  are  instinct  with  the 


but  in  her  there  is  added  a  winningnesa  of 
tact,  a  delicacy  of  approach,  and  sometimes  t.''0 
a  directness  of  language  which  wo  hardly  find 
eren  in  the  brother.  An  idea  which  seems  to 
have  dwelt  with  her  was  the  way  in  which  God 
tempers  His  discipline  with  comforts — e.-'pe- 
clally  with  imeaTi  comforts.     The  letters  were 

Siriiately  printed  and  circulated,  and  were 
Dund  to  be  the  source  of  much  (Mmf  ort,  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle. 
A  Bweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  '  E.  H.  P.,'  gives  really 
a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. 


Ur.  Oliphant  has  wrought  out  a  good  idea  in 
a  very  able  way.  He  investigates  the  sources 
ind  influence  of  the  different  dialects  that  have 
made  up  our  Ei^lish  speech,  as  also  the  earliest 
instances  and  latest  forms  of  its  corruption. 

Regarding  standard  English  archit^turally, 
he  marks  its  construction  *  much  as  the  changes 
in  English  Architecture  fur  four  hundred  and 
fif^  years 'may  be  traced  by  the  man  who 
visits  in  succession  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Uncolo,  Exeter,  and  Winchester;  or  as  the 
improvements  in  tiie  English  Constitution  may 
be  traced,  from  the  woods  of  Germany  to  the 
Convention  Parliament  in  lOSO,  by  the  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  small  work  of  Professor 
Stubbs.' 

Kr.  Oliphant  finds  the  font  et  origo  of  our 
English  speech  in  an  Arjaii  clan  on  die  Osus, 
from  which  English  and  Sanscrit  are  two  of 
the  many  streams  which  have  flawed.  He 
traces  each  contributive  rivulet,  investigates 
and  characterizes  each  dialect  in  its  true 
chronological  relation,  and  in  short  gives  us 
what  may  be  termed  a  natural  history  of  the 
English  tongue.  He  is  mercilessly  severe  on 
modern  writers  of  gaudy  English,   especially 

Ciny-a-linera  and  certain  preachers,  to  whom 
devotes  a  scarifying  chapter ;  and  he  gives 
ns  a  supplemental  chapter  containing  a  dozen 
well.gelected  chronological  specimens  of  the 
English  of  the  last  twelve  hundred  ^ears. 
Ur.  Oliphant  uccasionallv  sacrifices  dignity, 
and  with  it  strength,  but  tiis  work  is  a  valuable 
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BUtory  of  Modem,    PhUotophy.     Vol.   11. 

By  Dr.  CBBBawBo.     Translated  by  G.  B. 

Morris,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  second  and  clos- 
ing volume  of  this  epoch-making  work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  in  terms  of  almost  unquaUfied  praise. 
Henceforth,  the  English  student  will  possess 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  complete  com- 
pendiums  of  philosophy  in  existence.  Here 
he  will  find  compressed  into  brief  compass, 
the  results  of  long  and  laborious  toil,  and  set 
forth  in  clear  terms  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
almost  every  system  which  has  left  a  traceable 
impression  upon  the  progress  of  human 
thought  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  find  one 
reliable  and  scholarly  vrork  which  furnishes  a 
genetic  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  philo- 
sophical thought  throughout  all  its  periods  of 
growtii,  bloom,  and  decay,  of  the  rise,  fall,  and 
revival  of  systems ;  in  fact  a  chart  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Western  tiiought,  from  Thales  of 
Uiletus  to  our  own  Herbal  Spencer.  This 
will  enable  the  student  not  only  to  ascertain 
with  comparative  ease  the  inner  connection  of 
single  systems  and  the  differentia  of  rival 
Hchools,  but  also  to  compare  with  each  other 
great  periods  in  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
«.?.,  from  Socrates  to  Plato  and  Anstotle  with 
its  later  advancement  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and 
to  Mill  and  Bain.  Hitherto  the  only  work  in 
the  English  language  which  professed  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  course  throughout  has  been 
Lewes'  '  Biographical  History  of  Philoaophv.' 
Ritter  and  Zeller  treat  only  of  ancient  phi* 
losophy,  and  Morell  only  of  modern,  while 
Schwegler  passes  over  the  vast  and  important 
period  between  the  two.  On  some  of  these 
periods  Lewes'  *  History '  is  little  more  than  a 
pretence,  and  the  best  portion  of  it  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  Ueberweg  s  '  Compendium,'  not 
only  in  fairness  of  representation,  but  in 
br^dth  of  scientific  meUiod  and  in  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  details.  The  history  of 
philosophy  can  he  satisfactorily  handled  only 
by  those  who  understand  what  philosophy  is, 
and  who  are  so  free  from  bias  and  blunders  as 
to  be  able  to  state  fairly  the  questions  it  has 
proposed  to  solve,  and  the  cooclumons  it  has 
reached  at  various  epochs  and  by  different 
men.  Ueberweg  did  not,  like  Lewes,  enter 
upon  his  task  believing  that  he  was  going  to 
write  the  record  of  a  g^ntic  failure,  if  not  of 
an  unparalleled  delusion.  In  his  opinion,  the 
history  of  philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Locke^ 
though  cbaractenzed  by  many  errors  and 
failures,  is  something  more  than  the  record  of 
grave  trifling  and  solemn  folly.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  he  had  faith  in  the  progress  of 
thought,  believed  that  mind  has  not  alwa;^s 
been  moving  in  a  circle,  wearing  itself  out  in 
fruitless  gyrations,  and  that  every  succeeding 
period    contained    something  more  than  old 

Cblems  in  new  forms.     It  is  true  that  Lewea 
a  more  vivadous  mind,  and  a  stvle  which 
is  more  clear  and  sparkUng ;  but  his  cbarac- 
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teristic  presamptioD,  sceptical  tendency,  and 
pOHitiTe  method  Titiate  very  nearly  all  his  con- 
cliiaiona.  E»ery  page  is  disfigured  hf  a  de- 
cided unphiloaophicid  bias,  and  Bometimea  by 
an  irreTBrent  tone.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  any  one  who  held  philosophy  to  be  a  de- 
lusive search  after  noume'ia,  theology  the  pro- 
duct and  proper  study  of  weak  morbid  minds, 
and  regarded  great  thinkers  like  Plato  and 
H^el  in  the  light  of  frivolous  triflers,  should 
ever  trouble  himself  with  such  vanities,  ex- 
cept that  he  wanted  something  to  write  about, 
"nie  history  of  earnest  efforts  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  intelligence, 
or  ethics,  and  social  orgaaizatioo,  of  life  and 
deatiny,  of  freedom  and  immortality — prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  the  unfolding  of  our 
mental  and  moral  nature  —  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  fwmesa,  sincerity,  and  respect 
All  these  quaJitiea  are  found  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  Ueberweg  sees  clearly,  and  presents 
mth  vividness  the  various  thoughts  and  influ- 
ences which  have  told  on  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  philosophy— as,  for  example,  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  science — and  out  of  which 
new  problems  have  sprung  up ;  and  he  gives 
to  eadi  its  due  weight  in  his  estimate  of  the 
whole.  He  despises  no  fact  which  has  helped 
to  shape  the  history  of  thought.  Of  all  facts 
the  greatest  is  religion.  From  the  time  of 
Neoplatonism  philosophy  has  always  been'  es- 
sentially connected  with  religion.  Stdlitmaybe 
fairly  stated  that  in  modem  thought,  aa  in  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Greece,  philosophical  in- 
quiry has  been  free  and  independent,  in  its  in- 
vestigations of  nature  and  of  (he  relations  of 
man  to  nature  and  to  Qod.  It  is  from  this 
freedom  that  Dr.  Ueberwee  dates  'modem 
philosophy,'  that  is  from  the  time  when  it 
shook  off  the  trammels  of  scholasticism ,  and 
became  an  independent  science,  having  for  its 
subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  mind  and 
nature,  as  enriched  and  deepened  by  prior 
growths ;  and  having  an  influence  upon  con- 
temporaneous investigations  in  positive  science, 
and  upon  social  life,  and  being  in  turn  reacted 
upon  oy  these.  The  main  divisions  o^  the 
work  are  based  on  the  chronological  prin- 
dple.  (1)  The  transitional  period,  beginning 
with  the  renewal  of  Platoniam  ;  (2)  The  epoch 
of  empiricism,  dogmatism,  and  skepticism, 
from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclt^n- 
dists  and  Hume.  (3)  The  epoch  of  the  Kan- 
tian criticism  and  of  the  systems  issuing  from 
it,  from  Kant  to  the  present  time.  In  these 
divisions  the  author  coincides  altogether  with 
Kuno  Fischer,  Stockle,  and  Zeller,  and  is  far 
less  elaborate  (and  probably  less  philosophical) 
than  the  dialectic  Erdmann,  but  will  be  found 
sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  for  compre- 
hending the  logical  relations  of  the  different 
schools. 

Dr.  Ueberweg  graphically  describes  the  va- 
rious influences  wnich  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
scholasticism,  and  the  severance  of  tiie  nn- 
healthy  connection  between  philosophy  and 
religion.  These  were  the  introduction  of  Greek 
into  Europe,  the  revival  of  classical  learning, 
the  vrider  diffusion  of  literature  hy  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  Plato- 


nism.  The  overthrow  of  Aristotelianism  was 
followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  foundation  of 
alt  religion.  A  healthier  alliance  and  a  Dew 
Aristotelianism  was  founded  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  This  Protestant  alliance  exerted 
a  considerable  influence  upon  both  the  Conti- 
nental and  English  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
steps  which  led  to  the  first  disturbance  of  this 
Protestant  union  of  faith  and  philosophy, 
broi^ht  about  by  the  transformation  of  Car- 
tesian Dualism  into  Pantheism,  are  described 
at  great  length,  and  with  remarkable  complete- 
ness. In  fact  the  demonstrative  method  and 
the  astounding  conclusions  of  Spinoza,  to. 
gether  with  the  ai^uments  of  bis  doughtiest 
ant^onists,  are  so  arranged  and  confronted  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  dear  abstract  of  the  whole 
controversy.  With  hin  treatment  of  English 
systems  we  do  not  feel  the  same  entire  satis- 
faction.  Locke  is  treated  with  a  fulness  and 
comprehensiveness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  :  all  the  others  are  passed  over  with  an 
unjustifiable  brevity ;  and  wo  r^rct  to  say 
that  this  is  scarcely  remedied  by  the  supple- 
mentary sketch,  contributed  by  Dr.  Porter. 
The  exposition  of  Reed,  Browit,  and  Stewart 
is  exceedii^y  brief,  but  the  analyses  of  Ham- 
ilton, Uill,  and  Spencer  are  altogether  inade- 
quate. However  much  we  may  difler  from 
tne  conclusions  of  these  thinkers,  there  is  no 
denying  their  importance.  That  the  Moralists 
should  receive  but  a  scanty  notice  is  not  lo  be 
wondered  at,  in  a  work  devoted  lo  the  history 
of  philosophy;  still  we  had  expected  that  a 
larger  space  would  have  been  devoted  to  But- 
ler and  Palej'. 

In  rendering  the  work  more  perfect,  by  a 
more  extensive  account  of  English,  American, 
and  Italian  philosophy,  the  editor  is  only  carry- 
ing to  completion  the  plan  of  the  author ;  and 
has  done  no  more  than  Ueberweg  would  proba- 
bly have  done,  had  his  life  been  spared ;  for  he 
had  already  sought  the  aid  of  Paul  Janet  for 
French  pliilosophy,  and  of  Professor  Lasson  Ibr 
German  mysticism.  His  great  and  life. object 
was  to  make  the  work  complete ;  and  we  oon- 
fldently  hope  that  the  last  eflbrt  in  that  direc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made.  Should  this  great 
undertaking  be  rewarded  by  tlie  public  appro- 
val it  amply  deserves,  we  trust  the  Amencan 
editor  will  not  fait  to  give  the  English  depart- 
ment its  most  complete  form.  We  feel  sure 
the  last  tou6h  has  not  been  given  to  the  Qer- 
man  edition,  and  hope  the  English  may  not  fall 
behind.  We  wish  the  work  the  same  populari- 
ty in  England  that  it  enjoys  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  it  may  l>e  universally  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  work  more  perfect  in 
plan,  more  thorough  in  execution,  and  more 
satisfactory  in  results.  A  copious  index  adds 
grcatiy  to  its  completeness  and  value. 

On  itittiont:  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Wed- 
mijwter  Aibes  on  December  Srd,  1873.  By  F. 
Haj  MCllbr.  With  an  Introductory  Sermon 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Max  HQlter's  lecture  is  in  many  respects 

most  admirable.    It  is  conceived  in  a  broad 
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philosophical  spirit,  is  very  eloquent,  and  it 
breathes  an  intense  (nd  tender  spirit  of  Chris- 
ti»i>  love  and  spirituality.  Its  derect  is  that  it 
does  Dot'sufBciently,  nor  indeed  at  all,  empha- 
size the  Divine  roTelation  and  transcendency  of 
Christianily.  It  speaks  as  if  it  were  merely 
one  of  the  three  great  missionary  religions,  witn 
no  external  authority  (hat  did  not  equally  be- 
long to  the  others.  Dean  Stanley'n  sermun  is 
also  a  noble  vindication  of  Christian  charity 
and  zeal. 

The  ReUtiont  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World. 
By  J.  Oswald  Dtkes,  D.D.    James  Nisbet 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Dykes' 
expository  discourses  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Beginning  with  the  warning  against 
coret'-.iisnesii,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mattliew, 
it  discusses  the  warning  against  anxiety,  in 
which,  by  simple  exegesis,  the  preacher  neutra- 
lizes the  foolish  objections  to  our  Lord's  doc- 
trine of  trust  in  Providence,  which  infidelity  so 
i^orantly  urges,  and  which  even  a  scholar  like 
Mr.  Oreg  endorses.  The  volume  then  treats  of 
the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  world  as 
evil,  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh  chapter—Cor- 
recting the  world's  evil ;  Escaping  the  world's 
evil ;  Detecting  false  teachers ;  and  Judgment 
on  Bvil  within  the  kingdom.  These  little  books 
are  a  model  of  spiritual  discernment,  vigorous 
grip,  and  succinct,  practical  application,  in 
xhich  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  blended  vecj 
beautifully  with  its  precepts. 

SBRUOSS. 

Sernutn*  prtaeJied  in  Mancheiter.  By  Albi- 
ANDER  Uaclaheh.  Third  Series.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  Mr,  Maclarcn's  characteristics  as  a 
preacher  are  too  well  known  for  more  to  be 
necessary  than  the  simple  intimation  of  a  new 
Totuine  of  sermons  from  him.  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  preacher — the  whole  man  preaches — 
irith  a  combination  of  nervous,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  earnestness  that  place  him  among  the 
foremost  pulpit  orators  of  bis  generation. 
Much  of  his  peculiar  force  is  lost  in  the  printed 
p*ge.  His  sermons  are  neither  strongly  origi- 
nal nor  surpassingly  eloquent,  but  they  are  Iresh, 
picturesque,  and  practical,  and  greatly  interest 
even  the  reader.  Wo  do  not  think  either  this 
or  the  second  series  equal  to  the  first,  but  it  is 
a  volume  that  all  lovers  of  sermon  literature 
will  be  glad  to  possess,  and  that  mW  be  valued 
for  family  or  social  services,  at  which  sermons 
are  read. — BeeponsOility  for  the  Gift  of  Eter- 
ivil  L\fe.  Compiled  by  permission  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  M'clbod  Caupbell,  D.D.,  from  ser- 
mons preached  chiefly  at  Bow,  in  the  years 
1629-81.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  These  ser- 
mons have  a  somewhat  ambiguous  form.  In 
1SS2,  just  after  Mr.  Campbell's  deposition,  two 
volumes  of  sermorts,  'taken  in  shorthand,' 
were  pubhshed  in  elucidation  of  his  opinions. 
In  tbe  preface  to  the  present  volume  we  read, 
*  By  a  reference  to  the  two  volumes  of  sermons 

'  preached  at  Bow,"  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
the  original  form  and  order  of  the  thoughts 
which  compose  the  volume  have  been  greatly 
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changed.  It  haa  been  deemed  allowable,  in 
bringing  together  all  which  could  illustrate  a 
particular  line  of  thought,  to  omit  whatever 
seemed  superfluous,  in  some  instances  to  re-ar- 
range the  matter,  and  to  make  many  verbal 
changes,'  Dr.  Campbell,  some  two  yeaia  ago, 
gave  permission  to  his  friends  (o  publish  selec- 
ticms  from  bis  sermons,  but  be  did  not  live  to 
see  the  result  On  comparing  this  with  the  two 
previous  volumes,  a  faint  resemblance  in  the 
outline  of  thought  is  here  and  there  traceable, 
but  that  is  all.  The  book,  therefore,  U  not  a 
volume  of  sermons,  nor  yet  of  essays,  but  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  thoughts  strung  to- 
gether by  tbe  editor.  It  is  interesting  simply 
as  exhibiting  Dr.  Campbell's  opinions.  The 
thing  surprising  to  readers  of  tbe  present  day 
is  that  heresy  could  have  been  found  in  them. 
Neither  for  thought  nor  expression  are  they 
in  any  way  remarkable.  They  set  forth  against 
the  harsher  dogmas  of  Calvinism  the  fatherly 
love  of  God.  We  have  lived  much  since  the 
sermons  at  Row  were  preached. — The  Seign  of 
Law;  and  otAer  Sermoat,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  Geokoe 
Salmon,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dr.  Sal- 
mon instinctively  looks  at  Christian  truths  on 
their  intellictual  side,  and  his  sermons  are  cha- 
racteristically their  intellectual  exposition.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  diSBculties,  and  is  ever  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  science  and  faith  ;  that  is,  his 
sermons  are  not  so  much  tbe  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  they  are  the  demonstration  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached.  This  may  be  partly  an 
academical  habit,  but  chiefly,  we  think,  it  is  a 
constitutional  peculiarity.  It  limits  the  appli- 
cation and  the  immediate  usefulness  of  his  ser- 
mons, and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  necessari- 
ly touching  difBculties  and  arguments  which  it 
cannot  exhaust  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Christian  apologetics  may  be  increasingly  led 
to  the  press,  and  Ihe  pulpit  be  more  restricted 
to  the  practical  religious  applications  of  accept- 
ed theology.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of 
d^ee,  and  Dr.  Salmon's  sermons  will  be  use- 
ful as  expressing  the  apprehensions  and  convic- 
tions of  an  intelligent,  scholarly,  candid,  and 
devout  man,  a  firm  and'reverent  believer  in  the 
orthodox  doctrines,  intelligently  interpreted, 
which  his  Church  professes. — The  Temptation 
of  Our  Lord.  By  the  late  Norman  Macleod, 
D.D.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  A  series  of  papers 
contributed  by  Dr.  Macleod  immediately  before 
his  death  to  the  pages  of  '  Good  Words.' 
They  add  nothing  material  to  the  vast  literature 
of  the  Temptation,  but  they  reproduce  in  a 
broad,  telling,  and  practical  way,  the  ordinary 
interpretations  and  lessons  of  it.  Dr.  Macleod, 
however,  is  no  more  copyisL  He  has  looked  at 
the  narrative  for  himself,  and  unfolds  its  mean- 
ings with  the  rich,  devout,  and  human  sympa- 
thies which  were  so  characteristic  of  him.  So 
long  as  men  preach,  so  long  as  the  Gospel  is 
read,  this  wonderfully  suggestive  and  spiritual 
narrative  of  the  Temptation  will  be  among  the 
lessons  most  frequently  insisted  upon. — Ser- 
numa  at  a  Neat  School.  By  the  Eov,  Artkur 
Faber,  M.A,,  Head  Master  of  Malvern  College. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Forty  sliort  sermons  ad- 
dressed to  the  boys  of  a  public  school,  admira- 
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biy  realiziog  that  combination  of  Tresh  f^rous 
thought  and  iiimple  expression  of  wise  parental 
counsel,  with  bj'otherly  sympathy  and  respect, 
which  are  essential  t«  the  success  of  Euch  Eer- 
montt,  and  to  which  so  few  attain.  The  as- 
pecU  of  truth  presented  ta  Mr,  Paber's  mind 
by  his  teits  are  not  always  the  most  obvious, 
and  Eometiinea  are  subordinate,  to  the  n^lect 
of  others  more  cardinal ;  but  he  is  a  devout, 
earne^it  man,  and  reverently  liolds  fast  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  such  a 
preacher  upon  a  public  school  must  be  very 
great  and  beneficial. — A  Day  with  Ckrist.  By 
the  Eev.  Samdbi.  Coi.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  and 
Co.)  The  day  with  Christ  that  Mr.  Coi 
undertakes  to  comment  upon  was  aday  spent  by 
our  Lord  in  Capernaum  shortly  after  his  first 
Sabbath  there,  the  narrative  of  which  we  have 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Oospel  of  Matthew, 
the  second  and  fifth  chapters  of  Mark,  and  the 
fifth  and  eighth  of  Luke.  The  continuity  of 
the  events  here  recited  may,  Mr,  Cox  thinks, 
be  demonstrated ;  and  a  wonderful  day's  his- 
tory it  is — a  day  of  home  work — the  henling  of 
the  palsied  man,  and  the  dispute  with  the 
Scribes ;  the  call  of  Matthew ;  the  feast  in 
Levi's  house,  and  the  dispute  with  the  Phari- 
Kees  nt  the  table  \  the  applicaUon  of  Jairus,  and 
the  raising  of  his  daughter ;  the  healing  of  the 
woman  who  touched  his  garment  on  the  way  ; 
the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind  man;  and  the 
casting  out  of  the  demon  from  the  dumb  man. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  feast  given 
by  Matthew  would  have  been  on  the  day  that 
he  was  culled.  ThiK,  however,  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  cliarm  of  the  book  is  the  fresh 
unconventional  way  in  which  Mr.  Cox  appre- 
hends the  narratives,  the  artistic  way  in  which 
ho  sets  them,  and  the  ingenious  suggestions 
which  ho  connects  with  them.  No  popular 
writer  does  better  service  in  the  exposition  of 
tlie  Scripture  narratives  than  Mr.  Cox.  — 7^ 
Ckurek  of  God  and  the  Apottaty.  By  the 
Kev.  Donald  Fbaseei,  D.D.  (John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.)  Dr.  Frascr  expounds  tho  true  unity 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  sevenfold  cha- 
racteriialion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
tlie  Ephcsbns,  jv.  4-6.  This  he  docs  accord- 
' )  the  only  true  catholic  and  evangelical 
ption  of  "■'"  -■-■'■■■- 
nW  diversities 

comprehensive  as  the  whole 
sniiils.'  To  this  exposition  he  adils  a  chapter 
on  *  the  Apostasy '  spoken  of  in  S  Thessalonians 
ii.  3,  which  ho  diatingnishes  horn  tho  'man  of 
sin,'  as  the  cause  is  distinguished  from  the  ef- 
fect Rome,  for  instance,  is  clearly  guilty  of 
the  Apoittasy,  but  does  not  fully  exemplify  the 
'  man  of  sin.'  Dr.  Eraser's  style  is  a  little 
loose,  but  his  expositions  are  well  adapted  for 
popular  effect,  and  are  commonly  based  upon 
mtellii^ent  and  just  exegesis. — ne  Return  to 
t!ie  Father.  Sermons  on  the  Parnble  of  the 
Pi-oiligal  Son.  By  the  Rev.  Tuomas  Uakcock. 
{-T.  T.  Hayes.)  These  sermons,  on  a  well  liack- 
ntyed  theme,  are  somewhat  rough,  hut  they  are 
remarkably  fresh,  forcible,  learned,  and  practi- 
C.A.  They  are  by  an  'assistant-priest'  of  the 
E-lablishcd  Church. —  Coming  S&enti  and  the 
Coming  Eing.    By  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Gooshakt, 


M.A.,  Rector  of  Wetherden.    (John  F.  Shaw.) 

Mr.  Ooodhart  is  a  millenarian,  and  anticipates 
the  pei-Gonal  appearance  of  Christ  to  rdgo 
upon  the  earth,  'there  being  when  lie  comes 
not  merely  a  revival  of  principles,  but  a  resur- 
rection of  His  saints.  He  will  then  reign  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  before  His  ancients  glorious- 
ly.'    We  can  neither  adopt  these  views,  nor 


therefore,  record  that  this  book  is  written 
piously  and  charitably  in  advocacy  o^them. — 
Occupy  mil  Come ;  or,  Ghrittian  Worh.  By 
the  Rev.  Aubket  Charles  Puice,  B.A.,  Vicar 
of  SL  James',  Clapham.  (John  F.  Shaw.)  Mr. 
Price  divides  his  excellent  little  book  on  Chris- 
tian work  into  a  dozen  chapters  on  the  mani- 
fold relations  of  work, — to  God,  to  Christ,  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  Bible,  to  the  Worker,  to 
Prayer,  to  the  Church,  to  the  World,  *c     It  is 


slow's  manner  of  writing  on  religious  subjects 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  necessary  only  to 
state  that  this  book  is  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  nc^tions  of  the  lost  two  chapters  of  t>i« 
Apocalypse,  by  which  we  are  taught  to  con- 
ceive of  heaven.  Why  is  it  that  relaxed  intel- 
lectual fibre  and  loose  exegesis  nre  so  often  as- 
sociated with  spiritual  sentiment  F  Dr.  Win- 
slow's  book  is  full  of  spongy,  tumid  rhetoric, 
which  seems  beyond  his  own  power  of  restraint, 
and  regardless  of  ex^tioal  truth  or  fltnes'<. 
Thus,  tlie  sermon  on  'There  shall  be  no  more 
sea '  is  for  fifteen  pages  filled  with  a  descant  on 
the  sen  as  a  symbol  of  God's  power,  God'it 
love,  and  the  Atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  ! 
and  then  aims  widely  at  something  that  may- 
justify  the  motion,  without  once  hitting  the 
true  idea.  It  is  terrible  U)  think  what  the 
Bible  and  evangelical  truth  have  to  endure. — A 
Saniour  fi>r  Oaitdren,  and  other  Sermons,  for 
Little  Folk.  By  Jambs  Dpnckli.  (S.  W. 
Partridge.)  Some  very  admirable  sermonettes 
for  young  children,  made  easy  by  simphcity 
and  interesting  by  anecdote  and  illustration. 
Both  parents  and  teachers  will  find  them  use- 
ful.—£i/is.-  Its  Friend*  and  Foet.  Lenc  Lec- 
tures. By  Henrt  Footman,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's 
College.  Cambridge.  (Longmans,  Green,  uid 
Co.)  This  is  a  verj'  manly  and  able  little  vo- 
lume, with  sympathies  fai'  more  human  than 
churchy.  Mr.  Footman  grapples  with  the 
moral  problems  and  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Neither  to 
the  Church  nor  to  any  school  of  dogmatic  inter- 
pretation is  he  in  bondage.  With  a  clear,  in- 
dependent, spiritual  eye,  he  recognises  things 
in  their  spiritual  siKuificance,  and  he  skilfully 
touches  them.  Beginning  with  Christ's  defini- 
tion of  eternal  life  as  the  true  present  life  of 
the  religious  man,  he  assumes  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Christ  as  the  manifester  and  source  of 
life,  and  then  treats  of  the  Friends  and  Foes  <f 
it,  e.g.,  God  and  the  Devil,  the  Spirit  and  tho 
FIckIi,  the  Church  and  the  World,  Bamesiness 
and  Frivolity,  Self  Sacrifice  and  Selfishness. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  litllu  book 
of  pieucbings  so  fresh  and  noble  nnd  sUmula- 
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liiw  as  this.  If  miniaters  nould  alwaja  preach  \ 
so  humanly,  they  would  have  no  c&use  to  oom- 
plaJD  or  indifference  to  their  preaching. — Ser- 
mon* preachtd  in  Hexam  AJibetf  Ckvreh.  By 
J.  WillmorbHoopbil  Rector  of  Gateshead  Pelt.  ', 
Second  Edition,  Kerised.  (LonffatJM,  Qreen, 
and  Co.,  1873.)  Bvan^hcal,  sensible,  and  . 
forceful.  There  is  a  tone  of  confident  faith  un- 
disturbed by,  though  not  ignorant  of,  the  fierce 
controversies  that  have  raged  around  the  citadel 
of  truth.  The  sermon  contrasting  'Christianity 
and  Platoniem,'  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the 
blessed  olm  Derrading  some  rectories.  The 
defence  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Atha- 
nauan  Creed  on  the  ground  of  the  condemnation 
of  unbelief  in  Holy  Scripture  is  not  justifiable, 
Init  the  breezes  of  healthy,  vigorous  confidence 
in  the  old  Gospel,  which  pervade  almost  every 
sermon,  are  very  refreshing. — Dite^lt  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Maccoia,  Author  of  '  Work  in 
the  Wynds.'  (Glasgow  :  Maclehose,  1878.) 
By  Disciple  Life  ia  meant  here  that  life  of  faith 
who«e  first  necesHitj  is  continuous  Divine 
teaching.  '  While  the  whole  Bible  is  competent 
to  supply  the  needed  stimulus  to  the  life  of  faith,' 
the  eternal,  all-sufllcient  Word  is  at  last  embo- 
died in  OUT  nature.  '  The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  us.'  The  Great  Teacher  and  the 
methods  of  His  teaching,  from  the  time  when 
He  took  up  the  inchoate  instructions  of  the 
Baptist  till  He  led  His  disciples  out  as  far  as 
to  Bethany,  are  discoursed  upon  in  this  inter- 
esting volume  with  great  originality,  with  much 
sweetness  andfteshness  of  delineation,  and  fine 
spiritual  insight, — Strm^n*  by  the  LaU  Bev. 
Sobert  JWncA,  M.A.  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Jobm  Brown  Jansatos, 
D.D.,  Qovan,  Glasgow.  (Edinburgh  :  William 
OKphant  and  Co.)  Hr.  French  was  a  young 
Prrabyterian  minister  who  bfsan  his  ministry 
in  Dunfermline  onlyin  1870,  whence  ha  remov- 
ed to  Brattle  in  1873,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor now  of  New  York  Tabernacle.  He  died  two 
months  afterwards.  These  sermoni  are  se- 
lected from  his  manuscripts.  They  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  depth  of  thought.  They  are 
nmi>le,  practical,  earnest,  and  evangelical,  giv- 
ing indications  of  a  preacher  who  would  have 
matured  into  a  very  useful  minister  of  Christ 
— Thought  and  Deed  :  Sermons  on  Faith  and 
Dn^.  By  R.  Bates  Robihsoit,  Curate  of  Wes- 
ton. (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  Somentb- 
er  common-place  sermons  introduced  by  some 
sensible  remarks  on  methods  of  preachiHg. — 
The  EUmal  L^e  :  Sermons  preached  during 
the  last  twelve  ye«TB  by  Jakes  Noblb  Bbnnie, 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  Glenfleld.  {Henry  S.  King 
and  Oo.^  There  are  much  good  sense  and  good 
fiwiing  in  Mr.  Beuuie's  sermons.  He  is  mode- 
rate in  his  views  and  catholic  in  his  sympathies. 
Thdr  defect  islack  of  penetrating  power.  They 
skhu  the  surfiu^e  of  great  questions  rather  than 
go  down  into  their  depth.  The  human  mind  de- 
mands more  than  is  herepresented  to  it,andmore 
than  the  twenty  minut^  conventional  sermons 
of  the  Episcopal  Establishment  can  possibly 
dve  iL—Worh  bythtlaUJ.  MamUt&n,  D.n. 
Vol  TI,  S&vwnt  and  lacturei.  (James  Nisbet 
ud  Co.)  This,  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
tmiTorm  edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  works,  pre- 
TOL.  ux.  £ — 22 
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sentshim  inhis  character osa  pastoral  preacher.. 
The  thirty-nine  sermons  which  it  contains  are 
selected  from  his  manuscripts  by  the  judicious- 
hand  of  a  sympathizing  and  admiring  friend  and 
hearer,  who  was  guided  by  the  recollections  of 
the  impressions  made  by  the  sermons  when 
delivered.  Dr.  Hamilton's  own  publications 
owe  much  of  their  excellency  to  the  labor  limte. 
His  best  passages  are  highly  wrought,  and  often 
grew,  through  many  transformations,  from  un- 
pretending forms.  He  had  not  the  highest  fac- 
ulty of  the  orator — that  of  intense  and  sponta- 
neous inspiration  of  the  highest  eloquence — SO 
that  the  first  form  was  the  best  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  however,  that  for  the  pastoral 
ministry  of  religious  life,  these  less  finished 
sermons  are  far  better  adapted.  If  seldom 
great,  they  are  unconventional  and  fresh.  If 
seldom  impassioned,  they  are  sufiused  with 
sympathetic  feeling  ;  they  are  often  ingenious 
in  conception,  and  enriched  with  the  uuexpect- 
ed  illustra^ons  of  multifarious  reading  and  sci- 
entific accomplishment,  and  oome  cogently 
down  upon  living  follies  and  vices.  Mere  is 
a  very  characteristic  passage  from  the  first 
BBrmon  on  Mercifulness  ; — '  A  lady  orders  a 
dress,  which  must  he  ready  to-morrow  evening; 
but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  some 
pale  dressmaker  sitting  up  all  night.  No  mat* 
ter ;  it  would  be  flagrant  to  go  to  such  a  fash- 
ionable gathering  without  the  most  modish  robe. 
It  must  be  made  and  rather  than  lose  a  custo- 
mer the  fn(K2i«te  agrees  to  make  it  But  how  is 
it  made  !  With  silk  and  patent  needles  F  With 
sighs  and  tears  and  broken  health,  and  too  of- 
ten a  broken  heart.  But  you  say  it  was  extra 
work,  and  the  niillber  got  extra  pay,  Alas  I 
all  London  is'  at  some  seasons  dressed  in  this 
extra  work,  but  these  poor  workers  never 
seem  the  richer  of  their  extra  pay.  And  no 
wonder.  To  catch  cold  for  ashilUng,  to  steel 
out  one's  eyes  for  half  a  crown,  to  bring  on  a 
consumptioD  for  a  sovereign,  is  bad  remunera- 
Uon,  but  it  is  all  the  Bum  which  many  a  refined 
and  gentle  lady  allows  those  drudges  who  min- 
ister to  her  love  of  fashion,  or  make  up  by  extra 
efibrts  for  her  own  want  of  forethought  Or  a 
few  friends  sit  up  till  far  after  midnight, talking, 
or  reading,  or  employed  with  their  music,  liU. 
the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  servant  is  bid  in  the 
same  breath  put  out  the  candles,  and  do  some- 
thing or  other  at  six  in  the  morning.  ,  Or  a  car- 
riage is  ordered  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  winters 
nignt,  and  at  that  hour  it  punctually  contest 
but  the  party  is  pleasant,  and  though  the  poor 
coachman  is  soaked  in  sleet,  or  his  feet  are  fil- 
ing to  the  board,  unless  the  value  of  the  horses 
be  an  ai^ument,  how  seldom  is  the  health  of 
their  driver  oneT'  The  sermons  are  full  of 
quiet,  genial,  earnest,  devout  urgen<7.  They 
differ  firom  ordinary  volumes  of  sermons,  in  be- 
ing the  spontaneous  utterances  of  a  richly  cul- 
tured and  highly  imaginative  man — a  man  of 
great  catholicity  and  graciousness — who,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  combined  firm  adherence  to 
orthodox  truth  with  an  intuitive  and  ardent 
love  for  goodness,  wherever  it  was  found. — 
SermoTU  preaehtd  in  Country  Churehee.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maubicc  (Macmillan  and 
Oo.)    Unlike  Dr.  Hamillon,  Mr.  Haurice  nei-  - 
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Iher  elaborated  nor  published  special  sertnons. 
His  thought  flowed  from  him  hb  a  stream  from 
a  fountain,  and  when  emitted  received  no  i 
care.  The  difference  with  Mr.  Maurice  boti 
more  important  and  less  important 
is  in  the  thinking  not  in  (he  literature.  All  his 
sermons  have  the  same  characteristics.  Thej 
are  thinking);  aloud  rather  than  conscious  orato- 
ry. This  is  both  their  excellence  and  (heir  de- 
fect It  secures  perfect,  unforced,  unpolished, 
naturalness  on  all  occasions,  but  it  results  in 
nebulous,  imperfectly  articulated  thought  on 
others.  The  mysticism  of  many  passages  in  Ur. 
Maurice's  writings  would  have  disappeared  had 
he  brought  to  bcnr  upon  them  the  ordinary 
resources  of  literary  art.  These  sermons  as  a 
rule,  are  beautifully  simple  ;  they  are  so  en- 
tirely uncritical  that  the  preacher  assumes 
the  canonicity  oftlie  marginal  gloss  about  the 
angel  troubling  the  waters  in  the  pool  of  Beth- 
Qsda,  and  in  a  characteristic  manner  spirltual- 
iiea  about  it.  Prepared  for  country  congrega- 
tions, the  thought  is  simple  and  practical- 
full,  however,  of  the  spiritual  discernment 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
which,  never  contented  with  the  letter,  always 
sought  beneath  it  some  spiritual  significance. 
The  passion  for  this  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  (knciful  meanings.  Ro  found  what  no 
one  else  ever  surmised,  but  it  kept  him 
and  his  hearers  near  the  heart  of  spiritual 
things.  Mr.  Maurice,  we  are  told,  fre^uentl^ 
took  duty  in  some  quiet  village  during  his 
summer  vacation,  '  He  found  more  rest  in 
ministering  to  the  poor,  and  in  speaking  to 
them,  than  in  visits  to  English  watering-places 
or  in  foreign  travel.'  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  poor  '  heard  hira  gladly.'  The  sermons  are 
fiill  of  exquisite  simplicity  and  of  penetrating 
spiritual  power.  They  will  be  a  surprise  to 
those  who  think  of  Mr.  Maurice  as  only  or 
mainly  a  mystagogue.  They  exhibit  him  as  a 
skilful  and  tender  preacher  to  the  poor  and  un- 
educated.— Sgpnofl*  preached  at  Bailehury. 
ByE.  H.  Bbaubt,  M.A.,  Master,  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  Neither  preface  nor  note  informs  us 
concerning  either  Hailebury  or  its  master,  nor 
is  there  so  much  as  a  table  of  contents  to  the 
volume.  We  infer  that  Mr.  Bradby  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  these 
sormona  were  preached  in  the  Collie  Chapel 
to  the  boys  of  a  high  class  grammar  school. 
We  can  only  say  that,  Nonconformists  as  we 
are,  we  should  only  be  too  thankful  to  be  as- 
sured that  our  own  boys  at  school  would  be 
favoured  with  a  ministry  so  manly,  so  earnest, 
so  religious  in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  and 
ao  nobly  catholic  as  that  of  Mr.  Bradby.  Clear 
spiritual  perception,  firm  intellectual  grip,  and 
practical  earnest  religious  common  sense  mark 
these  sermons  in  no  ordinary  d^^ee.  Theologi- 
cally, they  are  of  the  best  ^e  of  liberal  ortho- 
doxy. A  little  more  of  rhetorical  passion  would 
improve  them;  but,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
wo  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  them. 
They  almost  realize  our  ideal  of  what  sermons 
to  boys  should  be.  They  are  inspired  with  an 
almost  instinctive  apprehension  of  their  adoles- 
cent manliness  and  their  practical  necessities. 
They  treat  them  with  intellectual  respect,  which 


shrinks  from  neither  thought  nor  difficulty,  but 
these  are  put  in  a  frank,  simple,  devout  way, 
which  must  have  been  edifying  to  all  who 
heard  them,  whether  boys  or  their  sires.  Mr. 
Bradby  Ntanda  in  an  illustrious  succession  of 
preachers  to  schoolboys — Dr.  Arnold,  Dr. 
Temple,  Dr,  Vaughan,  Dr.  Barry,  Dr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Famr,  and  others.  He  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chiefest  of  them  ;  in  simplicity, 
force,  and  spiritual  penetration  he  surpasses 
most  of  them.— 7^  Lift  of  Temptatian:  a 
Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  George  Body, 
B.A.  (Rivingtons)  Mr.  Body  has  atUineJ 
some  repute  as  a  fervent  and  popular  High 
Church  preacher  at  special  Lent  and  other 
missions.  It  is  creditable  to  those  who  hear  him 
that  so  largea  degree  of  intellectual  strength  does 
not  prevent  this  popularity ;  for  although  the 
sermons  are  highly  rhetorical  in  form,  and  some- 
what wordy  in  their  progress,  they  are  under- 
laid by  distinct  and  vigorous  tninking.  What- 
ever Mr.  Body's  distinctive  theology  or  eccle- 
siasticism,  neither  appears  very  prominently 
here.     Earnest  and  fervent  he  aims  at  spiritual 

the  sense  in  which  Whitfield  and  Wesley  sought 
it  This  development  of  the  ritualistic  school, 
which  has  in  some  instances  extended  to  revi- 
val prayer  meetings  and  penitent  benches,  will 
save  their  souis,  and  will  go  far  to  atone  for 
their  twaddling  folly  about  church,  priests,  and 
sacraments.  Like  Mr,  Liddon'a,  Mr.  Body's 
sermons  are  inordinately  long. — Paipit  3i*- 
Murtet,  Expoiitory  and  Fraetieal,  and  Col- 
lege Addrasa,  &c.  By  Michael  Wills,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  Dr.  Wills  was  for- 
merly minister  of  Renfield  Church,  Glasgow, 
and  latterly  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Principal 
of  Knox's  Collie,  Toronto.  His  volume  is  I 
memorial  of  flUy  years  of  ministerial  labour. 
Its  sermoDB  are  its  main  feature.  The  appended 
addresses  are  not  important  The  chief  of 
them  is  a  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  May,  184fi,  on 
the  case  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Free  St.  Mark's,  Glas- 
gow. Dr.  Wills  is  a  Calvinist  of  the  old-bab- 
ioned  sort,  devoutly  accepting  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confessions.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  preaching  on  '  The  Sovereignty  of  God  in 
Revivals,'  and  '  Eternal  Elections  no  discour- 
agement to  Faith — no  excuse  for  inaction.'  His 
conservative  feeling  is  intimated  by  big  delibe- 
rate adoption  of  Acts  viii.  8?  as  canonical,  and 
founding  upon  it  an  argument  for  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  The  sermons,  however,  are  mode- 
rate in  tone  and  practical  in  character;  they 
incline  to  the  old  method  of  textual  preaching, 
and  are  scarcely  as  free  as  preachers  nowadays 
are  in  modifications  of  Scriptural  form  to  mod- 
em modes  of  thought  and  hfe.  They  indicate, 
however,  a  faithful  and  elevated  life  and  minis- 
try.— Pulpit  NoUt;  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Preochir^  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
JoBBFB  Parker,  D.D.  (Straban  and  Co.)  In 
the  Introductory  Essay  Dr,  Parker  insists  upon 
certain  charact^stics  of  our  Lord's  preaching 
as  the  secret  of  His  power.  It  was  eompatum' 
ale — foil  of  human  sympathy.  It  was  tluologi- 
cdJ— concerned  deeply  and  eternally  vrith  God. 
It  was  pictorial  and  ipiritual.    It  was  domtttie, 
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Ac.  The  esssy  ia  characterised  by  Dr.  Parker's 
mental  vigour,  and  is  Bill  of  wise  and  sii^ee- 
tive  ttiiags.  The  notes  are  mere  topics  nnd 
■ikelelons  of  Bermona — some  Bftj-four  being 
contoined  in  this  small  volume.  We  should 
have  proferrod  a  literary  form  to  these  naked 
thoughts.  The  thoughts,  however,  are  well 
worth  preserving;  they  are  strong  and  Bugges- 
live,  originat,  Bonietimes  even  to  fanei fulness, 
more  frequently  In  the  soberest  and  best  sense 
of  the  term.  Only  a  vigorous,  fruitful,  and  in- 
dependent mind  could  have  produced  them. 
They  indicate,  by  their  sheer  force,  one  main 
secret  of  Dr.  Parker's  success  as  a  preacher. 
They  will  by  many  be  valued  as  '  Pulpit  Helps,' 
and  rudimentary  aa  they  are,  none  can  read 
tliem  without  interest. — TfU  Silence  and  the 
Voieet  of  God,  with  othw  Bermont.  By  Fred- 
eric W.  Fabrar,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
A  fresh  volume  of  Dr.  Farrar's  sermons  is 
always  welcome.  It  b  sure  to  be  thouehtrul, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  The  title  of  this  vol- 
ume is  derived  IVom  tiie  first  three  of  the  ser- 
mons, preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  set  forth  the  reality  and  forms  of 
the  voices  with  which  Ood  speaks  to  men. 
They  traverse  the  ordinary  round  of  thought, 
but  are  made  fresh  and  powerful  by  their 
wealth  of  learned  and  literary  illustrations, 
from  Sophocles  and  Tacitus  to  Huskin  and 
Geoi^  Eliot  Dr.  Farrar.  indeed,  somewhat 
quenches  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  by  the  fuel 
liiat  he  heaps  upon  it.  We  could  well  spare 
some  of  his  quotations;  and  if  he  will  forgave 
ua  for  saying  so,  even  fn  a  university  pulpit 
some  of  the  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  a 
little  superfluous  and  pedantic.  The  rhetoric, 
(00,  is  a  little  too  glittering  and  fervid  for 
taste;  but  the  best  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
bis  high-toned  and  eloquent  volume  is  to  say 
tliat  we  have  read  it,  and  have  not  contented 
ourselves  with  the  taste  here  and  there  which 
is  sufficient  to  enable  criticism. — Sermont  by 
Che  late  Robert  S.  Candlitk,  D.D.,  uith  a  Bio- 
graphical Preface.  (Edinburgh:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.)  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
elt^nt  rhetoric  of  Dr.  Farrar  is  the  vigorous 
glowingtheological  argumentation  of  Dr.  Cand- 
lish.  Where  Dr.  Farrar  only  touches  and  teats, 
Dr.  Candlish  penetrates  and  analyzes.  The 
predominant  feeling  produced  is,  that  you  ire 
in  the  grasp  of  a  clear,  subtle,  radical  thinker, 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  theme 
in  hand,  to  vindicate  it  by  arguments,  and  Bur- 
round  it  with  defence^.  The  tender  interest  of 
a  memorial  volume  pertains  to  these  sermons ', 
and  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  the  association 
of  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  preacher  during 
the  latter  weeks  of  his  life.  The  sermons  range 
from  his  induction  sermon  in  St.  Geoi^'s,  Edin- 
buT^h,  in  1834,  to  his  latest  sermons  in  the 
spring  of  I8T8.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Candlish's  great  place  and  power  in  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Another  opportunity 
for  doing  that  will  be  afforded  when  bis  bio- 
graphy appears.  He  had  a  place  also  among  the 
great  preachers  of  his  day.  In  broad  contrast 
with  Dr.  Guthrie,  very  different  from  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  indeed  with  idiosyncrasies  dis- 
tinctly big  own,  his  preaching  was    fall  of 
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force  and  Are  ;  argumentative,  passionate  and 
ct^nt,  it  often  produced  great  effects.  We 
are  glad  to  possess  this  memorial  of  it — The 
SCeaardthip  of  Life ;  or,  Studiei  on  the  ParO' 
hie  of  the  Talent).  By  the  Rev.  James  Stib- 
Liva,  Minister  of  Oity-road  Congr^tional 
Church.  (Hodder  and  Stei^hton.)  This  is  a 
singularly  thoughtful  and  penetrating  book. 
The  great  spiritual  principles  of  trust,  responsi- 
bility, and  result  Involved  in  the  parable  of 
the  talents  are  grasped  with  very  great  vigour, 
and  expounded  in  their  broad  human  aspects. 
We  have  not  latterly  met  with  an  abler  series 
of  expositions,  A  man  who  can  preach  thuB 
ought  to  be  heard  of.^ — Pifty  Sermont.  By 
Rev,  T.  Db  Witt  Talmacb,  D.D.  Second 
Series.  (li.  D.  Dickenson.)  Perhaps  the  be-  , 
setting  sin  of  preachers  is  dull  propriety,  and 
in  our  thankfulness  for  any  revolt  from  it,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  very  lenient  towards  sensa- 
tionalism, especially  when  it  bears  marks  of 
genuineness.  But  Br.  Talmage  is  almost  too 
much  for  us.  His  extravagance  is  so  inces- 
sant, and  so  often  verges  upon  profanity  or 
buffoonery,  that  even  his  manifest  earnestness 
does  not  redeem  it.  He  seems  to  be  always 
casting  about  for  something  that  may  shock 
by  its  violence — the  extravagances  of  men  like 
Latimer  are  his  ordinary  mood.  He  gives  his 
hearers  no  rest — every  sentence  is  'above 
proof,'  What  can  we  think,  for  instance,  of 
a  sermon  on  '  The  WhiU  Hair  of  Jesus,'  in 
which  his  appearance,  as  described  in  Rev,  i. 
14  is  made  to  surest  the  sorrow,  the  heimtt/, 
and  the  antiqufty  of  Jesus.  Tt  is  neither 
exegesis,  nor  reverence,  nor  common  sense. 
Nothing  can  excuse  such  travesties  of  the 
most  qublime  and  reverent  representations  of 
Scripture,  nor  can  any  degree  of  cleverness  or 
earnestness  prevent  such  preaching  from  turn- 
ing religion  into  contempt  If  our  American 
brethren  like  it,  all  the  worse  for  them.  We 
cannot  think  it  of  the  fellow -townsmen  of  Hen- 
ry WardBeecher  and  Richard  Storrs.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  book  better  things  than 
this.  It  is  earnest,  even  passionate  in  its  ap- 
peals against  sin  and  for  Christ,  but  even  the 
utmost  eameatness  and  fidelity  need  not  have 
recourse  to  such  flagrant  violations  of  both 
taste  and  reverent  feeling. — Sermont  for  the 
Timet,  Preached  in  St.  PaaCt  Cathedral  and 
eltmehere.  By  Thomas  GscFFrrH,  A.M.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's.  (Lonemans,  Green, 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Griffith  will  be  known  to  some 
of  our  readers  by  his  thoughtful  and  vigorons 
work  on  'Fundamentals,  or  Bases  of  Belief.' 
He  is  evangelical  in  his  theology,  and  apparent- 
ly free  from  the  taint  of  sacerdotalism.  These 
sermons  transcend  the  ordinary  productions 
thatare  published  under  this  term.  They  are 
very  vigorous,  not  to  say  original,  in  thought 
A  cultured  scholarahip  pervades  them,  but  is 
nowhere  protruded  in  them.  They  are  full  of 
devout  and  earnest  religious  feeling,  and  have 
enough  of  rhetorical  eloquence  in  tneir  cast  to 
he  very  effective  sermons.  They  deal  with 
vital  questions  of  the  day,  the  soul,  Christ, 
the  Spirit,  conscience,  moral  freedom,  prayer, 
Christ  crucified,  4c,  not,  however,  contro- 
versially, but  affirmatively,  and  yet  both  philo- 
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stHthicall^  and  sdentifically.  Mr.  Griffilb  is 
fullj  alive  to  the  necessities  of  modem  life  aod 
perplexities  of  modem  thought  Far  shorter, 
lesa  Rcholastic,  and  elaborate,  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  standing  by  the  side  of  Canon  Lid- 
Aan'9.^T1i»MytteryoftheBumingBfi»h,  and 
other  Sermon*.  By  T,  M.  HoKKia  ;  Ipswich. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  Without  any  very  salient 
points,  Hr.  Morris's  sermoDS  may  be  charac- 
terized as  those  of  a  vigorous  and  sensible 
mind,  sufficiently  independent  of  traditional 
and  eoaventional  methods  of  sennoni^ng  to  be 
fresh  and  forcible  in  its  ways  of  putting  things. 
The  mechanism  of  division  is  a  little  too  promi- 
nent, and  the  lines  of  thought  under  each 
hardly  receive  adequate  treatment ;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  first  sermon,  the  lessons  derived  are 
*  a  little  fanciful,  but  the  volume  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Uie  pastoral  teaching  of  the  Non- 
conformist pulpit — The  Wm-d  ^  L\fe  ;  leinfi 
SeUetiont  frum  the  Work  of  a  Minister.  By 
OiiARLKsJ.  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh  (James 
Nesbit  and  Co.)  These  sermons  are  selected 
from  the  preachings  of  thirty -six  years.  They 
are  very  simple  in  form,  but  have  running 
throi^h  them  an  element  of  deeper  doctriosJ 
teaching  than  commonlv  characterizes  the  ser- 
mons of  English  preachers.  In  this  they  are 
superior.  Great  wrong  is  done  our  English 
congregations  by  the  milky  pabulum  so  com- 
monly ministered  to  them  under  pretence  of 
popular  attractiveness.  Let  miniKters  deal 
fairly  and,  strongly  with  the  great  truths  of 
God,  and  they  will  find  them  fully  as  attractive 
as  puling  sentiment  Dr.  Brown  does  not  fail 
in  rhetorical  adaptatioos,  but  every  sermon  is 
H  teaching  as  well  as  an  appeal.  He  is  mildly 
orthodox,  according  to  Presbyterian  standards, 
and  bis  sermons  have  considerable  freshness 
and  vigour.  They  are  not  very  remarkable 
for  either  originality  of  thought  or  elegance  of 
composition,  but  they  are  good,  solid,  sturdy, 
practical  teachings,  under  which  a  congregation 
would  be  both  well  instructed  and  interested, 
—  Typa,and  Emhlemt:  being  a  Collection  of 
Hermont  Preached  on  Sunday  and  Thursday 
Eteningt  at  tht  Metropolitan  Taberrtaele.  By 
C,  H,  Spcbobon.  (Passmore  and  Alabaster.) 
The  publishers  state  that  this  volume  is  called 
for:  'not  a  few  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  friends  think 
that  none  of  his  words  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  They  are  hardly  content  with  the 
weekly  issue  of  his  Sunday  morning  sermons, 
which  have  already  accumulated  to  eighteen 
volumes  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit, 
but  they  want  the  evening  sermons  also.  To 
meet  this  demand,  we  propose  to  publish  a  series 
of  which  "Types  and  Emblems"  is  the  first 
volume.'  The  spiritual,  evaogelicfl  and  prac- 
tical elements  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching  so' 
far  overpower  the  element  of  crude  and  fatalis- 
tic GalvinisUo  theology  which  is  intruded  into 
them,  and  his  burning  earnestness  and  godly 
simplicity  are  so  great,  that  all  who  love  the 
Gospel  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  must  rejoice 
in  tnewide  circulatioo  of  his  sermons.  The 
aermonsof  this  volume  )>ave  all  his  ordinal^ 
characteristics.  They  are  ndther  intellectual- 
ly great  nor  theologically  profound,  but  they 
are  mcy,  praptic^l.  colloquial,  and  cogent,  and 
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will  go  home  to  many  hearts. —  Worde  of  Abptf 
from  the  Pulpit  of  the  Temple  Church,  By 
C.  J.  Vacohan,  D.D.  (Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.)  It  is  as  impossible  to  diversify  our  com- 
mendations of  the  multitudinous  volumes  of 
Dr.  Taughan's  sermons  as  of  those  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  Inferior  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  in 
oratorical  force,  Dr.  Yaughan's  sermons  equal- 
ly sustain  the  tests  of  popularity  ;  quiet, 
scholarly,  ingenious,  natural,  spiritual,  evan- 
gelical, and  earnest— they  have  but  little  di- 
versity, and  yet  the  chum  of  their  pleasant' 
ness  and  goodness  does  not  weary.  They  are 
not  wrought  up.  They  are  the  natural  pro- 
ductsofacultured,  industrious,  vigorous  mind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  in  Dr.  Yaughan's  case 
also  every  sermon  that  he  preaches  should  not 
be  published.  That  people  do  not  tire  of  so 
many  sermons  from  men  like  Dr.  Yaughan  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
extent  and  strength  of  the  religious  sentiment 
of  our  day,  for  wnich  we  can  onlybe  thankfni. 
— Sermtmt  Preached  in  Seuerol  Synagogue*. 
By  the  Rev.  Bbhjakih  Abtom,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  of 
England.  (TrQbner  and  Co,)  ThU  volume 
has  an  almost  unique  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  us  with  a  type  of  religious  Jewish 
preaching,  and  sets  forth  the  relation  of  Jew- 
ish ideas  to  modem  times.  The  type  of 
doctrine  embodied  is,  of  course,  purely 
Theistic,  and  is  very  largely  presented  in  oon- 
nectioD  with  the  institutions  and  feasts  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  religious  teaching  is  al- 
most exclusively  moral.  Spiritual  elements 
Miter  very  little  into  it  The  moral  urgencies 
to  righteous aess,  purity,  and  brothcrliness  are 
vei^  earnest,  and  seem  to  imply  great  moral 
laxity.  The  sermon  on  the  MessiM  intimates 
that  one  section  of  the  Jews  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  expected  Messiah  as  only  a  flguratiTe 
personification  of  a  millennium  period.  Rabbi 
Artom  avows  his  belief  and  expectation  of  a  su- 
pernatural person,  but  he  connects  him  with 
exalted  ideas,  and  Implies  that  he  cannot  come 
until  there  is  a  moral  preparation  for  him  of  a 
very  marked  character,  and  of  which  his  hope 
does  not  seem  very  sanguine.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  Jesus  of  NaEareth.  The  sermons  are 
eloquent  and  earnest^  and  are  enriched  by 
abundant  rabbinical  lore,  but  they  sorely  lack 
motive  power.  They  do  not  touch  virtue  with 
emotion — the  zreat  moral  forces  of  lore  and 
gratitude  whicn  in  Christianity  are  so  potent 
are  but  little  appealed  to.  Nothing  can  pro- 
duce a  greater  impression  of  the  transcendent 
religious  force  of  Christian  ideas  than  the  per- 
usal of  such  a  volume  of  theistic  and  ethical 
addresses  as  this. — Sermtmt  Preached  at  Etng"* 
Lynn.  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Hull,  B.A. 
Thvd  Senes.  (James  NIsbet  and  Co.)  The 
posthumous  pubUcation  a  few  years  t^o  of  a 
selection  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  then 
unknown  young  minister  revealed  a  highly 
gifted  preacher  and  prophet  that  men  recogniz- 
ed with  a  gladness  and  eagerness  tempered 
only  by  regret  that  he  was  made  known  to 
them  only  when  he  could  he  no  longer  heard. 
In  this  he  somewhat  resembled  Frederick 
Robertson,  who  was  made  known  to  the  world 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englisti  pre»chers 
only  after  hia  de&th ;  only  Bmhton  is  a  more 
prominent  position  than  Kin^s  Lynn,  and  it 
tias  always  been  to  us  a  mystery  that  before 
his  death  Robertson  had  not  achieved  a  wider 
fiune.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  that  with  many 
points  of  difference,  and  it  may  be  admitted  of 
inferiority,  Mr.  Hull's  sermons  rereal  a  preach- 
er second  only  to  Robertson  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  his  sermons.  He  is  less  incisive 
and  rigorous,  owing,  probably,  to  constitution- 
al debility,  but  he  is  as  instinctively  a  preacher 
of  sermons,  independent  and  fresh  in  his 
thinking,  sympathetic  and  devout  in  his  feel- 
ing, and  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  terms,  imagi- 
native and  rhetorical  in  bis  method.  His  ser- 
mons, in  quiet  spiritual  insight  and  power, 
carry  one  to  the  very  feet  and  heart  of  Christ 
They  are  not  pre-eminently  original,  but  they 
combine  an  easy  strength,  with  a  gentle  sym- 
pathy and  a  true  and  delicate  religious  insight, 
which  make  them  very  precious  ministries  to 
all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  us.  The  present 
volume  seems  to  us  to  be  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors ;  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  MS8. 
from  which  the  sermons  published  have  been 
selected,  almost  precluded  that  kind  of  general 
peruiial  from  which  choice  could  be  deter- 
mined. Some  of  these  sermons,  however, 
Bcem  less  complete,  and  to  have  left  more  for 
amplification  in  the  pulpit  One  of  the  most 
atriking  is  that  on  the  death  of  Moses,  the  mo- 
nlizings  of  which  were  to  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration in  the  preacher's  unfulfilled  purpose  of 
life.  These  three  volumes  arc  a  precious  addi- 
tion to  our  selectest  shelf  of  choice  English 
sermonji. — ChrUt  Qiten,  Recehed,  and  vied  : 
or  Qratuitov*  Redemption.  EoKuekave  it,  and 
hoa  to  live  upon  it  By  the  Rev.  Nbedhax 
Chablksworth,  M.A.  {Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Ciiarlcs worth's  preface  does  not  predispose  us 
in  favour  of  bis  sermons.  It  is  weakly  egotis- 
tical to  the  last  degree  ;  be  is '  certain  that  the 
Tciy  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel  is  contained  in 
the  following  pages.'  He  wishes  to  '  protect 
bimself  from  any  unduly  adverse  criticism 
which  may  imperil  the  circulation  of  the  light' 
He  does 'not  publish  for  fame,'  which  will 
uve  him  from  disappointment.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  seems  to  lie  an  aged  clergyman,  and  no 
doubt  a  veij  excellent  one  religiously.  His 
years  should  have  kept  him  from  writing  so 
foolishly.  The  sermons  are  evangelical,  of  a 
nawow  type  of  doctrine,  and  they  are  earnest, 
but  they  are  not  stronger  than  the  preface  to 
them.— /teri  Saj/ingt  of  Old.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  Blveidate  certain  D\fftcalt  Panaget  of 
Bolv  Scripture,  in  a  Seriee  of  Ten  Lecture*. 
Witha  Preliminary  Essay  upon  the  Pretensions 
of  Modem  Unitarianism,  Ac.  By  the  Rev. 
■JoaEPB  B.  M'CAti..  (NUbet  and  Ca)  Mr. 
M'Caul  possesses  considerable  Hebrew  learn- 
"ifc,  and  his  theol<^cal  orthodoxy  is  unim- 
peachable; hut  in  the  interests  of  the  latter 
we,  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  it,  could 
*ery  earnestly  jrish  that  he  were  a  less  offen- 
«je  disputant.  He  is  fussy,  loquacious,  and 
tfuculent,  which  is  not  the  way  to  advance 
I     Imih,    Men  so  nmtake  gentle  ways  for  luke- 
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warmnesB,  that  it  is  difficult  to  o 
that  impetuous  denunciatibn  is  not  so  strong 
ascalmlovingstatementof  truth.  Mr.  M'Caul 
has,  we  think,  a  strong  positian  against  Dr. 
Yance  Smith's  theology,  but  he  weakens  it  bv 
expressions  of  a  personal  character.  And  ar- 
gument is  not  strengthened  by  labelling  an  op- 
ponent a  fool. — Forget  TMne  Oaa  People; 
an  Appeal  to  the  Some  Ohurch  for  Foreign 
MUiion».  Three  Lecture*  delivered  in  the 
Temple  Churehin  the  Seaton  of  Advent,  1878. 
By  C.  J.  Vacohah,  D.D.  (Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.)  The  title  of  these  lectures  is  derived 
from  the  text  Ps.  xlv.  10-11,  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  They  are  after  Dr.  Yaugban's 
usual  manner,  a  faithful,  earnest^  eloquent,  ten- 
der, and  larze-hearted  plea  for  self-denial,  that 
heathen  nations  may  have  the  gospel  of  Christ 
preached  to  them.  Dr.  Yaughan  does  not  hes- 
itate to  use  great  plainness  of  speech  in  urging 
missionary  bishops  to  forget  their  own  people, 
and'  beware  of  nome-sicknesa. — Sermon*  on 
t/ie  Epi*tle  to  the  Qalatian*.  Old  Thought* 
for  New  Time*.  Bj  Suinsb  Pbabsoh,  M.A. 
(James  Clarke  and  Co.)  The  appositeness  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians  to  the  Sacramenta- 
rian  and  Ritualistic  developments  of  our  times 
is  so  great  as  to  be  ahnost  startling.  Mr  Pear- 
son has  wisely  oiade  it  the  subject  of  three 
months'  pastoral  preaching.  The  sermons  are 
sensible  and  cogent  They  aim  at  usefulness, 
and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  achieve  it 
We  earnestly  commend  Mr.  Pearson's  example 
to  ministers  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
pernicious  heresies  which  the  epistle  denoun- 
ces.— Tlie  Philo*ophy  of  the  Crimt.  By  the  . 
Rev.  Robert  MChetnb  Edoab,  M.A.,  Dublin. 
(Hoddor  and  Stougbton.)  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Edgar  was  led  to  the  careful  study  of  the  great 
question  be  has  so  ably  discussed  in  this 
volume  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
'  Lectures  on  Art'  And,  whilst  to  a  cerbun 
extent  accepting  his  views,  he  'tries  to  show 
what  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  Christ 
crucified  can  produce  in  the  human  heart.' 
This  throughout  his  two-and- twenty  sermons 
he  has  very  efficiently  done.  The  Cross,  or 
Passion  of  Christ  is  presented  in  a  varie^  of 
aspects,  and  b  traced  in  all  its  moral  and 
spiritual  power.  It  b  exhibited  as  the  great 
power  of  Qod,  at  once  revealing  His  Father- 
hood, and  giving  birth  to  all  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. Nor  IS  there  anything  narrow  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  Ur.  Ed- 
gar has  thoroughly  looked  into  all  the  bear- 
ings of  his  great  subject^  and  whilst  holding 
and  defending  his  own  views,  he  does  so  with 
the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  enlightened 
Christian  thought 


•.*  In  our  iwt  Jfumier,  page  B4,  the  'Life 
of  H«nry   Thoraaa,  Po»t-2^atwalUt,'   MM  ly 
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An.  I.— The  Deplkt  of  the  Sea. 

(1.)  The  Depthi  of  tkt  Sea.  Ati  Account 
of  tbe  GeoBTal  RcBuIts  of  the  Dredging 
Crnisen  of  H.M.SS,  Porcupine  and  Light- 
ning  during  the  Sumraera  of  18u8,  1869, 
and  1870,  under  the  Scientific  Direc^on 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyn  Jef- 
freys, F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Wyville  TLomaon. 
By  C.  WiviLLE  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.  So., 
P.R.S.S.  L.  and  E.,  F.LS.,  F.G.S.,  Ac,  Re- 
riii»  Professor  of  Natural  Ilistoiy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of 
tiie  Cirilian  Scientific  SlalT  of  the  Chal- 
lenger Exploring  Expedition.  With  nu- 
merooB  Illnstrations  and  Maps.     London. 

(2.)  SeporU  of  Deep  Sea  Exptoraiioni  car- 
ried on  in  H.M.SS.  Lightning,  Poreupine, 
and  Shearwater,  in  the  year*  1868,  1369, 
1870,  and  1871.  'Proceedings  of  the 
fioyal  Society,' Nos.  107,121,  123,  and 
138. 

(3.)  S.M.S.  ChalUager:  Reports  of  Cap- 
tain G.  J.  Naret,  R.N.,  taith  Abitraeti 
of  Smtndingt  and  Diagramt  of  Ocean 
Temperature  in  the  North  and  South  At- 
lantic Ocean*.  Fablished  by  the  Admi- 
ralty :  1873. 

(4.)  Leelrire  on  '  The  Temperature  of  the 
Atlantic'  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
liononMarth  20(A,  1874.  By  Wiluam 
B.  Carpbhtkr,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Tu  rctnlts  of  the  Deep-Sea  ezploratjor.s  re- 
ceoUy  carried  out  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  J. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  bare  excited  so  much  interest,  not 
only  among  men  of  science,  but  also  among 
the  genem  public — and  thu  Dot  less  in  other 
coontries  than  in  onr  own — that  we  feel  sure 
TOU  LX.  B — I 


of  oar  readers'  welcome  to  an  endeavour  to 
place  before  them  a  general  aocoont  of  the 
most  important  of  them;  chiefly  directiuK 
their  attention  to  those  new  idea*  which 
tliese  researches  have  introduced  into  science, 
since  without  such  any  mere  accumulation 
of  facie  remains  a  rudit  itidigettaque  iriolet, 
not  animated  and  quickened  by  any  vital 
force.  On  two  oi  these  ideas  we .  shall  es- 
pecially dwell — vis.,  the  doctrine  advocated 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  a  General  Oceanic  Cir- 
cnlatioD  suBtained  by  Thermal  agency  olonc, 
characterized  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison* 
as  one,  which,  '  if  borne  out  by  experiment,' 
would  *  rank  amongst  the  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical geography,  on  a  par  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
phyuology  ;'  and  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son's doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  tbe 
Chalk-formation  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present 
time,  of  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  spoKeo  as 
a  '  splendid  generalixation,  to  have  added 
which  to  the  sum  of  humsu  knowledge  is  a 
glorious  distinction,' 

No  stronger  testimony  could  have  been 
given  to  t&e  opinion  entertuned  by>the 
most  competent  judges,  as  to  the  great  val- 
ue of  the  work  alreiKly  done,  and  tbe  prob- 
ability that  a  far  richer  harvest  would  be- 
gathered  by  the  prosecution  of  umilar  re- 
searches on  a  more  extended  scale,  than  the 
faot  that  onr  late  Government,  certainly  not 
unduly  liberal  in  its  encouragement  of  Sci- 
ence, unhesitatingly  adopted  the  proposal 
for  a  scientific  circumnavigation  expedition 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty  by  Dr.  Carpeu- 
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ter  on  the  part  of  himself  and  hia  colleagaes, 
fitted  oDtthe  Challenger  with  every  appli- 
ance asked  for  by  the  committee  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  to  which  the  scientific  direction 
of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  and  sent  ber 
forth  fully  equipped  for  her  work,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  ablest  surveyioi;  of- 
ficci's  in  the  naval  service,  together  with  a 
complete  civilian  scientific  stafi*,  under  the 
experienced  direction  of  the  distiuguished 
Naturalist  by  whom  the  inquiry  was  initiat- 
ed, and  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  earlier  proBCCiition  of  it. 

Professor  WyviUe  Thomson's  beantifully 
iOuBtrated  volume,  entitled  'The  Depths  of 
the  Sea,'  which  made  its  appearance  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Challeager  ex- 
pedition, gives  a  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  explorations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  himself  in  the  tentative  Ligkl- 
ttinff  cruise  of  1 868,  and  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  in  the  Porcupine  exploration 
which  extended  over  the  four  summer 
months  of  1869.  In  the  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  extended  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, Professor  Wyville  Thomson  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  participating,  and 
its  results  are  but  slightly  noticed  in  his  vol- 
nme.  And  of  the  resulu  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
second  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1871, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made,  as  tbey  had 
not  long  been  published  when  'The  Depths 
of  the  Sea '  made  its  appearance.  They 
constitute,  however,  the  subject  of  two  very 
elaborate  reports  is  tlie  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,'  in  which  Dr.  Carpenter  fully 
develops  bis  doctrine  in  regard  to  Oceanic 
Circulation,  meets  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  it,  and  discusses  the  question  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  (necessarily  mixed  up  with 
it)  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion. And,  OS  his  views  have  received  very 
etrikiug  conSrmation  from  the  observations 
made  during  the  surrey  of  the  North  and 
Soulit  Atlantic  Oceans  by  the  Challenger,  of 
which  the  results  have  been  recently  puhhsh- 
cd  by  the  Admiralty  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
circumnavigation  Expedition,  we  shall  treat 
this  portion  of  the  subject  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Carpenter's  doctrine  rather  than 
with  that  of  Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 
The  latter,  while  devoting  a  special  chapter 
of  his  work  to  '  The  Oulf  Stream,'  seems  to 
have  proceeded  on  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  its  agency,  which 
weakens  the  valae  of  his  argument ;  and 
Itence,  while  cordially  commending  eveiy 
^therportion  of  Professor  Wyville  Thomson's 
book  to  the  attention  of  oar  readers,  we 
would  ask  them  in  perusing  this  chapter  to 
^suspend  their  iudgment,  until  they  have  ac- 


quainted thenisetves  with  the  arguments 
which  may  be  advanced  on  the  other  side. 

We  propose,  in  the  following  sketch  of 
the  results  of  these  iaqniries,  to  dwelt  on  the 
gen eralizati OTIS  to  which  they  point,  rather 
than  on  any  of  the  multitudinous  details 
which  they  have  added  to  our  Physical  and 
Biological  knowledge.  A  very  interesting 
selection  of  these  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
his  admirable  fignres  and  descriptions,  which 
will  not  he  deeply  interesting  to  every  one 
who  is  possessea  of  but  an  elementary  tnow- 
Icdge  of  Zoology,  as  showing  what  manner 
of  creatures  they  are  which  dwell  in  those 
depths  which  were  prerionsly  deemed  unin- 
habitable. 

The  state  of  our  previous  knowledge,  or 
rather  of  onr  ignorance,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Deep  Sea,  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  : — 

'The  sea  covers  nearly  threo-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  eu-th,  and,  until  within  the  last 
fewyears,  very  litUe  was  known  with  anything 
like  certainty  about  its  depths,  whether  in  their 
physicalor  their biologicalrelations.  Thepop- 
ular  notion  was,  that  after  anriving  at  a  certain 
depth  the  conditions  became  so  peculiar,  so  en- 
tirely differcntfrom  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth  to  which  we  have  accoss,  as  to  preclude 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  wssto  of  utter  dark- 
ness, subjected  to  such  stupendous  pressure  as 
to  make  life  of  any  kind  impossible,  and  to 
throw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  vnj  of  any 
attempt  at  investi^tioD.  Even  men  of  science 
seemed  to  share  this  idea,  for  they  gave  little 
heed  to  the  apparently  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  animals,  comparatively  high  in  the 
scale  of  life,  having  been  brought  up  on  sound- 
ing lines  from  great  depths,  and  welcomed  any 
suggestion  of  the  animal  having  got  entangled 
when  swimming  on  the  surface,  or  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  observers.  And  this 
was  sliongei  for  every  other  question  in  physi- 
cal geography  had  been  investigstcd  by  sciea- 
tiflc  men  with  consummate  patience  and  en^- 
gy.  Every  gap  in  the  noble  little  army  of 
martyrs  striving  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  in  tne  wilds  of  Australia,  on  the 
Zambesi,  or  towards  the  North  or  South  Pole, 
was  struggled  for  by  earnest  volunteers ;  and 
still  the  great  ocean  slumbering  beneath  the 
moon  covered  a  re^on  apparently  as  inaccess- 
ible to  man  aa  the  Mare  Serenitalis.'     ^  2.) 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
scientific  men  who  commenced  the  inquiry, 
to  the  support  which  tliev  received  from  the 
Royal  Society,  and  to  the  efficient  raeans 
placed  at  their  disposal  year  after  year  by 
the  Admiralty,  it  has  been  shown  that  with 
sufiicient  power  and  skill,  an  ocean  of  three 
miles'  depth  may  be  explored  with  ns  much 
certainty,  if  not  with  as  much  ease,  as  what 
may  now  be  considered  the  sj^aiiowa  around 
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'Theb«dof  thedeep  Bes,  tbe  140,000,000 of 
square  oiileE  which  we  have  now  added  to  the 
Itgitimate  field  of  natural  histoiy  research,  is 
not  a  barren  waste.  It  is  inhabited  b^afauna 
morerichand  varied  onaccountof  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  area ;  and  with  (he  organisms 
in  many  eases  apparently  even  more  elaborate- 
ly tod  delicately  formed,  and  more  ext^uisitelj 
beautiful  in  their  soft  fihadcs  of  colouring  and 
in  the  rainbow  tints  of  their  wonderful  phos- 
phorescence, than  the  fauna  of  the  well-known 
belt  of  shallow  water  teeming  with  innumer- 
tble  inrertebrate  rormo,  which  fringes  the  land. 
And  the  forms  of  these  hitherto  unknown  liv- 
ing beings,  and  their  mode  of  life,  and  their 
rdationa  to  other  oi^nisms,  whether  living  or 
eitinct,  and  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  their 
ii;ec)gnphical  distribution,  must  be  worked  out.' 
(P-4-) 

The  first  point  b>  be  detennined  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  what  are  often  called  the  '  fath- 
onilesg  a^sses'  of  the  ocean,  is  their  actual 
dcftk.  Thin,  it  might  be  Buppoeed,  would 
be  rary  easily  nscertaiued  by  letting  down 
(a  in  ordinary  'sounding')  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  a  line  strong  enough  to  draw  it 
np  again,  until  the  weight  touches  the  bot- 
torn ;  the  length  of  line  carried  out  giving 
the  measure  of  the  depth.  But  this  method 
is  liable  to  very  great  error.  Although  a 
maas  of  lead  or  iron  thrown  freely  into  the 
soa  would  continue  to  descend  at  an  increas- 
ing rat«  (at  least  until  the  augmented  fric- 
tioD  of  its  passage  through  the  water  should 
neutraliie  the  accelemting  force  of  gravity), 
the  case  is  anite  altered  when  this  mass  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  thick  rope,  of  which 
the  immersed  length  increasea  as  the  weight 
descends.  For  t£e  friction  of  such  a  rope 
comes  to  be  so  great,  when  a  mile  or  two 
lias  nm  out,  as  seriously  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  descent  of  the  weight,  and  at  last  almost 
to  stop  it;  and  since  Hie  upper  part  of  the 
rope  will  continue  to  descend  by  its  own 
gravity  (which,  when  the  rope  has  been  wet- 
ted throughout,  80  as  to  hold  no  air  between 
its  fibres,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  wa- 
ter), any  quantity  of  it  may  be  drawn  down, 
'ithoQt  the  bottom  being  reached  by  the 
veight  at  its  extremity.  Further,  if  there 
sboold  be  a  movement,  however  stow,  of  any 
rtratmn  of  the  wat«r  through  which  it  passes, 
this  movement,  acting  continuously  agunst 
the  extended  surface  presented  by  the  rope, 
"in  carry  it  oat  horizontally  into  a  loop  or 
'bight,'  the  length  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  Uie  flow  and  the  time  during 
■hich  the  lino  is  being  acted  on  by  it. 
Under  snch  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
that  the  impact  of  the  weight  upon  the  bot- 
tom, even  if  it  really  stnkes  tbe  ground, 


should  be  perceptible  above;  and  thus  the 
quanUty  of  rope  which  runs  out,  may  afibrd 
no  indication  of  the  actual  depth  of  the  sea- 
bed. Hence  all  these  older  '  soundings ' 
which  were  supposed  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  lies  in  some 
places  at  not  less  than  six  or  eight  miles 
depth, — still  more,  those  which  represented 
it  as  absolutely  unfathomable, — are  utterly 
untrustworthy. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for 
obtaining  more  correct  measurements,  of 
several  of  which  iliuBtrated  descriptions  will 
be  found  in  Professor  Wyville  Thomson's 
pages.  One  principle  may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  them  all;  namely,  that  regard 
should  be  had,  not  so  much  to  the  recovery 
of  the  plummet  or  '  sinker,'  as  to  securing 
the  vertical  direction  of  the  line  to  which  it 
is  attached,  so  that  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  ran  oat  may  give  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  actual  depth  of  water  through  which 
the  sinkers  have  descended.  Now,  as  it  is 
by  the  friction  of  the  line  through  the  water 
that  the  rate  of  descent  of  the  plummet  is 
increasingly  retarded,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
size  of  the  line  should  be  reduced  to  amlni- 
mum ;  but  since,  for  the  purposes  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  it  Js  requisite  to  send  down 
and  bring  up  again  thermotuctcrs  and  water- 
bottles,  as  well  as  to  obtain  samples  of  the 
bottom,  it  is  now  found  desirable  to  employ, 
not  the  fine  twine  or  silk  thread  of  the  ear- 
lier instniments  constructed  on  this  plan, 
but  a  line  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
which,  if  made  of  the  best  hemp,  will  bear 
a  struin  of  more  than  half  a  ton.  The  plum- 
met being  disengaged  by  a  simple  mechani- 
cal contrivance,  and  being  left  on  the  sea- 
bed, the  instruments  only  are  drawn  ap  by 
the  line. 

The  trnst worthiness  of  the  modem  method 
of  sounding  is  shown  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  resnlts  obtained  by  different  marine  sur- 
veyors. Thus  the  Porcupine  soundings 
taken  abont  200  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ushant,  which  reached  to  a  depth  of  2,435 
fathoms,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
soundings  previously  taken  in  the  same 
locality  for  the  French  Atlantic  cable ;  and 
the  soundings  taken  by  the  Porcupine  and 
the  Shearwater  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
bear  an  equally  exact  correspondence  with 
those  previously  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty, 
charts,  on  the  authority  partly  of  oar  own- 
and  partly  of  French  surveyors;  though  the 
deeper  and  narrower  part  of  this  Strait,  in 
which  the  current  runs  the  strongest,  had 
been  formerly  pronounced  'unfathomable.' 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  ocean  depths, 
on  areas  that  have  been  carefully  examined, 
are  known  witit  almost  the  same  exactnc;^ 
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as  the  heights  of  monntain  ranges.  XlDtil 
very  recently  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  depth  of  tlfc  North  Atlantic  no- 
where exceeds  about  9,800  fatboma  (16,800 
feet) ;  but  the  CKalkngtr  baa  recently  met 
with  the  extraordiaary  depth  of  3,800  fath- 
oms (more  than  four  miles),  a  little  to  the 
nortb  of  SLThomas's ;  and  tW  this  result  did 
not  proceed  from  an  accidcutal  error  is  showo 
by  tlie  fact  that  two  thermometers,  protected 
in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described, 
which  had  been  tested  under  a  hydrostatic 
pressnre  of.  three  tons  and  a  half  (corre- 
sponding to  a  column  of  2,S00  fathoms) 
were  crushed  by  the  excess. 

Before  proceeding  to  inqnire  into  the  re- 
lation which  the  Depth  of  the  Ocean  bears 
to  its  temperature,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  animal  life  on  the  sea-bed,  we  may  sfcjp 
to  point  out  bow  important  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  depth  of  tbe  sea  bottom  to  the 
geologist  It  IS  only  by  such  knowledge 
that  be  can  judge  what  departures  from  the 

E resent  distribution  of  land  and  sea  would 
ave  been  produced  by  those  changes  of 
level,  of  which  he  has  evidence  in  the  up- 
heaval and  submergence  of  the  stratified  de- 
posits that  formed  the  ocean-bed  of  succes- 
sive geological  periods;  or  that  he  can  ob- 
tain the  cine  to  the  distribution  of  th,e 
animal  and  vegetable  forms,  by  which  he 
finds  those  periods  to  have  been  respectively 
characterized.  For  example,  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  seas 
that  surround  the  British  Islands,  enables 
us  readily  to  understand  the  former  connec- 
tion of  our  islands,  not  merely  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
For  they  stand  upon  a  sort  of  platform,  of 
which  the  depth  is  nowhere  greater  than 
100  fathoms;  so  that  an  elevation  of  600 
feet  (odiy  half  as  much  ^;iun  as  the  height 
of  si  Paul's)  would  not  only  unite  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  and  extend  the  nortbem 
boundary  of  Scotland  so  as  to  include  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  bnt  would 
obliterate  a  laige  part  of  the  North  Sea, 
which  (with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  chan- 
nel along  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden) 
would  become  a  continuous  plain,  connect- 
ing our  present  eastern  coast  with  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  Belgium :  wonid  in  like  man- 
ner wipe  out  the  British  Channel,  and  unite 
our  southern  coast  with  the  present  northern 
shores  of  France ;  and  would  cany  the 
coast  line  of  Ireland  a  long  distance  to  the 
west  and  south-west,  so  as  to  add  a  laige 
area  of  what  is  now  sea-bottom  to  its  land- 
surface.  Even  an  elevation  not  greater  than 
the  height  of  6t  Paul's  would  establish  a 
free  land  communication  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  between  Eng- 


land and[Ireland.  And  thus  ffe  Ree  bowtri- 
fliug  a  cha.ige  of  level,  by  comparison,  wonld 
have  sufBced  to  produce  those  successive  ia- 
temiptions  and  restorations  of  continuity, 
of  which  wo  have  evidence  in  the  immigra- 
tions of  the  Continental  mammalia,  on  each 
emergence  that  followed  those  successive 
Bubmeigences  of  which  we  have  evidence  in 
our  aeries  of  Tertiary  depoaite.* 

Many  of  onr  readers,  we  doubt  not,  havt 
been  in  the  habit — as  we  formerly  were  oor- 
selves — of  looking  at  the  Mediterranean  u 
only  a  sort  of  British  Channel  on  a  Isiger 
scale ;  whereas  it  is  a  basin  of  quite  another 
character.  For  whilst  the  separation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  may 
be  pretty  certainly  attributed  to  the  removal, 
by  denudation,  of  portions  of  stratified  de- 
posits that  were  originally  continnona,  tbe 
extraordinary  depth  of  the  Mediterraneu 
basin  can  scarcely  be  accouoted  for  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  subsideoce 
of  ita  bottom ;  which  wa.s,  perhaps,  a  part  of 
that 'crumpling'  of  the  Earth's  crust,  which 
occasioned  the  elevation  of  the  high  moon- 
tain  chains  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
great  inland  sea  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  basins;  the  western  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  '  Adventure '  and 
'  Skerki '  banks,  which  lie  between  Sicily  and 
the  Tunisian  shore ;  while  the  eastern  ex- 
tends from  the  Adventure  bank  to  the  coast 
of  Syria.  Now,  over  a  Luge  part  of  the 
former  area,  the  depth  ranges  to  between 
1,000  and  1,6000  fathoms,  being  often  sev- 
eral hundred  fathoms  within  sight  of  land; 
and  over  a  large  part  of  the  latter,  it  ran^ 
from  1,500  to  2,000  fathoms,  the  descent  b^ 
ing  so  rapid  that  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
2,000  fathoms  (above  12,000  feet)  b  met 
with  at  not  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Malta,  But  the  ridge  between  Capes 
Spartel  and  Trafalgar,  which  constitutes  tbe 
'marine  watershed'  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Atlantic  basins,  is  nowhere 
more  than  200  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  as 
tbe  Adventnre  and  Skerki  banks,  which  lie 
between  Sicily  and  the  Tunieian  coast,  are 
within  that  depth  (some  of  their  ridges  being 
not  mora  than  fifty  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
face), it  is  obvious  that  an  elevation  of  1,200 
feet,  by  closing  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  am! 
uniting  Sicily  witb  Africa,  would  convert 
the  Mediterranean  into  two  great  salt-watn 
lakes,  still  of  enormous  depth,  and  of  bat 
slightly  reduced  area, — as  is  shown,  in  r^rard 
to  the  Weatera  basin,  in  Plate  v.  of  'The 
Depths  of  the  Sea.'  That  such  a  partitioD 
did  at  one  time  exist,  is  evident  from  tlie 
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munber  and  variety  of  tbe  remaios  of  lai^e 
African  mamiDiilia  eotombed  in  tlie  cares 
of  Sicily  and  in  tbe  tertiary  deposite  of 
Malta.  Thns  in  caverns  of  the  bippnrite 
limestone,  not  far  from  Palermo,  tbere  is  & 
vast  collection  of  bonea  of  the  hippopotamus, 
associated  with  those  not  oalv  of  EUphas 
aniiquui,  but  of  the  hving  Af ncan  elephant. 
And  in  Malta  there  have  been  found  remains 
of  several  i^ecies  of  elephants;  amongst 
them  a  pigmy  of  about  the  size  of  a  small 
asa.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  there 
is  diatioct  evidence  of  considerable  local 
changes  of  level,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  area,  within  the  human  period. 
Thus  Captain  Spratt  has  shown  that  the 
Island  of  Crete  hi  been  raised  about  twenty- 
five  feet  at  Its  western  extremity,  so  that 
ancient  ports  are  now  high  and  dry  above 
the  sea;  while  at  its  eastern  end  it  has  sunk 
BO  mncb,  that  the  ruins  of  old  towns  are 
seen  under  water.  And  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sardinia,  near  Cagliari,  there  is  an 
old  sea-bed  at  the  height  of  neariy  300  feet 
above  the  present  levelof  the  Mediterranean, 
which  contains  not  merely  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  marine  shells,  but  numerous  frag- 
ments of  antique  pottery — among  them  a 
flattened  ball  with  a  bole  through  its  axis, 
which  aeems  to  have  been  used  for  weight- 
ing a  fiahing-net. 

It  ia  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  west- 
em  baain  of  the  Mediterranean  was  ever  cut 
off  from  the  Atlantic ;  for  thongh  there  is 

Eretty  clear  evidence  of  former  continuity 
etween  the  two  '  Pillars  of  Hercules,'  the 
evidence  is  equally  clear  of  a  depression  of 
the  south-western  portion  of  France  at  no 
remote  geological  period ;  so  that  a  wide 
communication  would  have  existed  between 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
along  the  course  of  the  present  canal  of 
Languedoc.  And  certain  very  curious  con- 
formities between  the  marine  fauna  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  and  that  of  tlie  Arctic  pro- 
vince, are  considered  by  Mr,  Gwyn  Jcfirsys 
as  indicating  that  Arctic  species  which  mi- 
grated southwards  in  the  cold  depths  con- 
genial to  them,  found  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean  through  this  channel.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  very  important 
modifications  in  the  cooditton  of  this  great 
Inland  Sea,  affecting  its  power'  of  sustaining 
animal  life,  would  result  from  any  consider- 
able increase  in.  the  depth  of  its  channel  of 
communication  with  the  great  Oceanic  basin, 
from  which  all  but  its  superficial  stratum  is 
now  cat  ofl". 

Another  most  interesting  example  of  the 
importance  of  the  information  supplied  by 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Depth  of  the  sea,  is 
foroished  by  the  inquiries  of   Mr.  A,   R. 
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Wallace  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  fauna  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
^o.  For  while  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 
clearly  belong  to  the  Indian  province,  Cele- 
hez,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea  no  less 
clearly  belong  to  the  Australian  ;  the  boun- 
dary'line  between  them  passing  through  the 
Stnut  of  Lombok— a  channel  which,  though 
no  more  than  fifteen  miles  iu  width,  sepa- 
rates FauuEB  not  less  differing  from  each 
other  than  those  of  tbe  Old  and  tbe  New 
Worlds.  The  explanation  of  these  facta 
becomes  obvious,  when  we  Icnow  that  an 
elevation  of  no  more  than  fifty  fathoms 
would  unite  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java 
with  eachkither,  and  with  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  and  Stam  ;  while  an  elevation  of 
100  fathoms  (600  feet)  would  convert  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
into  dry  land,  and  would  reunite  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Bnt  even  the  latter  ele- 
vation would  not  connect  the  upraised  area 
with  the  Australian  province,  the  depth  of 
the  narrow  dividing  strait  being  greater 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  large  Asiatic 
area  DOW  Bubmei^ed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Australian  portion  of  the  Eautem  Archipela- 
go, indeed,  there  are  some  very  extraordina- 
ry and  sudden  depressions,  showing  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  changes  which  Lave  taken  place 
in  the  crust  of  this  portion  of  the  earth 
within  a  very  recent  geological  period. 
Thus,  whilst  every  geologist  knows  that 
the  Himalayas  are  not  only  the  highest  but 
among  the  newest  of  great  mountain  ranges 
— even  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  lying  in 
slopes  high  up  on  their  flanks — it  is  not  a 
Uttle  curious  to  find  the  almost  land-locked 
Cclebez  Sea  going  down  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  2,800  fathoms,  or  three  miles.  That 
this  remarkable  depression  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
r^on,  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
tbe  similar  hollow,  nearly  a  thousand  fatk- 
omt  deeper,  lately  found  by  the  Challenger 
a  little  to  the  north  of  St.  Thomas's  (p.  B), 
lies  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  uorth- 
'em  termination  of  that  '  line  of  fire,'  which 
has  elevated  the  chain  of  islands  that  sepa- 
rate the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  the  general  uniformity  of  depth  of  the 
present  area  of  the  North  Atlantic,  however, 
and  iu  the  conformation  of  its  boundaries 
on  cither  side,  we  have  evidence  that  this 
vast  basin  was  a  deep  sea  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  From  the 
edge  of  the  100-fathom  phtform  on  which 
tbe  British  Isles  are  based,  and  which  ex- 
tends about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
coast  of  France,  between  Brest  and  Bayonne, 
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tbe  bottom  rapidly  descends  to  1,500  fath- 
oiDB,  and  generally  to  more  than  2,000  ;  ao 
that,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  moders  vol- 
canic plateau  of  the  Azores,  the  sea-bed  of 
the  North  Atlantic  undulates  gently  from 
the  European  to  the  American  coast,  at  an 
average  depth  of  at  least  2,000  fathoms,  or 
12,000  feet.*  Now,  as  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  remarks,  alt  the  principal  axes  of 
elevation  la  tbe  North  of  Europe  and  in 
North  America  have  a  date  long  anterior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary,  or  even 
of  the  newer  Secondary  strata ;  though 
some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  tbe  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  have  received  great  accessions  to 
their  height  in  later  times.  All  these  newer 
beds  havei  therefore,  been  deposited  with  a 
distinct  relation  of  position  to  certain  impor- 
tant features  of  contour,  which,  dating  back 
to  more  remote  periods,  are  maintained  to 
tbe  present  day : — 

'  Many  oscillations  have  doubtless  taken  pkcp, 
and  every  spot  on  tbe  European  plateau  may 
have  probably  alternated  many  times  between 
sea  and  land;  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  that 
these  oscillations  have  occurred  in  the  North 
of  Europe  to  a  greater  extent  thanfrom  4^000  to 
5,000  rest,  the  extreme  vertical  distance  between 
the  base  of  the  tertiaries  and  the  highest  point 
at  which  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  shells  ore  found 
on  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  mountains,  A  sub- 
tiidcnco  of  even  1,000  feet  would,  however,  be 
sufBcient  to  produce  over  most  of  the  northern 
land  a  sea  IDO  fathoms  deep — deeper  than  the 
Qerman  Ocean  ;  while  an  elevation  of  a  like 
amount  wnuld  connect  the  British  Isles  with 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  France,  leaving  only  a 
long  deep  |]ord  separating  a  British  peninsula 
from  Scandinavia.'    (p.  473.) 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  these 
minor  oscillations,  witii  a  maximum  range  of 
4,000  or  5000  feet,  have  occurred  over  and 
over  again  all  over  the  world  within  compara- 
tively recent  periods,  alternately  uniting 
lands,  and  separating  them  by  sliallow  seas, 
the  poiilion  of  the  deep  teaters  remaining 
the  tame.  And  though  mountain-ridges 
have  been  elevated  from  time  to  time,  to 
heights  ei]ualling  or  exceeding  tbe  average 
depth  of  the  Atlantic,  there   is  no   reason 


*  Tlie  Bermuda  frroap  has  been  shown  bv  tlie 
Challenger  eoundlnffB  to  rise  like  a  vaat  column 
from  a  sniall  base  Ijhiff  at  adeptli  of  more  than 
three  miles;  and  since  there  ie  no  submarine 
rtdge  of  which  it  could  bo  supposed  to  be  an  oat- 
lier,  and  the  islands  are  fliemselves  enlirely 
composed  of  Coral,  it  seems  likely  that  we  have 
hare  a  typical  eiempliEctttion  of  Mr.  Darivin'a 
remarkable  doctrine,  that  thouf^h  the  re«f-huild- 
ing  cond  aalnials  cannot  live  and  groiv  at  a 
ft^rratar  depth  than  twenty  fathoms,  jut  that  bj 
the  slow  progreaaive  subaidence  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  contemporaneous  addition  of  new  coral 
to  the  summit,  a  pile  of  coral  llmeatone  may  be 
built  ap  (or  rather  may  grow  up)  toauy  height. 


whatever  to  believe  that  any  area  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  baa 
ever  changed  its  level  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
feet  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  remarked 
{*  Principles  of  Geol<^y,'  1872,  p.  269)  :— 

'  The  effect  of  vertical  movements  equally 
1,000  feet  in  both  directions,  upwards  and 
downwards,  is  to  cause  a  vast  transposition  of 
land  and  sea  in  those  areas  which  are  now 
continental,  and  adjoining  to  which  there  ia 
much  sea  not  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  depth. 
But  movements  of  equal  amount  would  tiave 
no  tendency  to  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in 
the  Atlantic  and  PaciBc  Oceans,  or  to  cause  the 
oceanic  and  continental  areas  to  change  places. 
Depressions  of  1,000  feet  would  submerge 
large  areas  ot  existing  land  ;  but  fifteen  timM 
<M  mu«A  movement  would  be  required  to  con* 
vert  such  land  into  an  ocean  of  average  depth , 
or  to  cause  an  ocean  three  miles  deep  to  replace 
any  one  of  the  existing  continents.' 

Thus,  then,  whilst  the  wide  extent  of  Tertiary 
strata  in  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa 
sufficiently  proves  that  much  dry  land  lias 
been  gained  in  tertiary  and  post'tcrtiary  times 
along  the  European  border  of  tbe  Atlantic, 
while  tho  great  mountain-masses  of  Sontb- 
em  Europe  give  evidence  of  much  local  dis- 
turbance, it  ia  extremely  improbable  that  any 
such  contemporaneous  depression  could  have 
taken  place,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  produce 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Atlantic.  For  as  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson  justly  remarks  ; — 

'  Although  tho  Alps  and  tho  Pyrenees  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  senses  of  men,  taking  them  together 
these  mountains  would,  if  spread  out,  only  cav- 
er tho  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  tho  depth 
of  six  feet;  and  it  would  take  at  least  S,  000 
times  as  much  to  fill  up  its  bed.  It  would 
seein  by  no  means  improbable  that  while  the 
edges  of  what  we  call  thegreat  Atlantic  depres- 
sion have  been  gradually  raised,  the  centrk] 
portion  may  have  acquired  sn  equivalent  in- 
crease in  depth  ;  but  it  seems  most  unlikely 
that  while  the  main  features  of  the  contour 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  remain  Ihe  same, 
an  area  of  so  vast  an  extent  should  have  been 
depressed  by  more  than  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc.'    (p.  477.) 

Wo  quite  agree  with  him,  therefore,  iuthe 
belief  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  ares 
must  have  been  constantly  under  water  dur- 
ing tho  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period  ;  and 
looking  to  tho  relation  of  this  area  to  that  of 
the  oldCretaceous  sea  which  formerly  occu- 
pied the  place  of  a  large  part  of  what  is 
now  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  concurring  with  Mr,  Prestwich*  in  tbe 
conclusion  that  this  sea  extended  continu- 
ously from  Asia  to  America,     It  may  well 
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have  been  tliat  vben  the  Enropean  portion 
of  that  sea-bottom  underweot  elevatioD  into 
the  chalk  clifla  of  Dover,  a  correaponding 
sabiiidence  took  place  is  the  Atlantic  area. 
Bat  this  eubeidence  would  hnre  only  added  a 
little  to  the  depth  of  what  raust  hare  previ- 
onslj  been  an  enormoasly  deep  baun,  without 
altering  its  condition  in  any  essential  degree ; 
and  thus  on ^Ay«ic(i/ grounds  alone,  weseem 
justified  in  concluding  that  an  esaential  con- 
tinuity must  Lave  existed  in  the  deposits 
progressively  formed  on  this  sea-bottom,  from 
ibe  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present  time. 
llow  strikingly  this  conclusion  harmonizes 
icitb  the  results  obtained  by  the  biological 
eiploration  of  the  '  Depths  of  the  Sea,'  will 
be  shown  hereafter. 

The  preiiure  exerted  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  either  upon  ils  bed,  or  upoti  anything 
resting  upon  it,  may  be  readily  calculated 
from  its  depth ;  for  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  OBC  inch  square  is  almost  exactly  a  ton  for 
every  BOO  fathoroa  of  iU  height  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  at  S,400  fathoms 
depth  is  three  tons  upon  every  square  inch, 
sliile  at  3,800  fathoms  it  is  nearly  Jive  tons. 
How  life  can  be  sustained  under  this  enor- 
luons  preesnre  is  a  question  to  be  considered 
hereafter  ;  at  present  we  shall  speak  ouly  of 
its  effects  on  tiie  instruments  employed  to  de- 
tamiine  the  umperat-ure  of  the  deep  sea, — a 
part  of  the  inquiry  which  is  second  to  none 
10  interest  and  importance  For  while  it  is 
from  accurate  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean-bottom,  that  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  those  differences  of  submarine 
climate,  on  which  the  distribution  of  animal 
liJemunly  depends,  it  is  from  observation  of 
tliq  temperature  of  succesMve  strata  that  we 
derive  our  chief  information  as  to  tbat  great 
Sfstem  of  oceanic  circtt/afiun,  which,  alto- 
gether independent  of  those  superficial  cur- 
rents that  have  their  origin  in  winds,  has  a 
mo«t  powerful  influence  upon  terrestrial  cli- 
mate— modifying  alike  the  extremes  of 
equatorial  heat  and  of  polar  cold, — and  also, 
by  bringing  every  drop  of  ocean  water  at 
some  time  or  other  to  the  surface,  gives  to  it 
the  power  of  austaJning  animal  life  on  its 
return  to  the  sea-bed  over  which  it  flows,  at 
depths  it  may  be,  of  thousands  of  fathoms. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  Temperature-observations 
made  in  the  Channel  between  the  North  of 
Stotlaod  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  the  tenta- 
tive Zi^Atnin^  cruise. of  1868,  that  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  thoroughly  trust- 
vertby  observations  of  ocean -temperature 
was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice. 
At  that  time  the  doctrine  of  a  uniform  deep- 
sea  temperature  of  89°  was  gonerally  accept- 


ed among  Physical  Geographers,  chiefly  on 
tbe  basis  of  the  Temperature -observations 
made  in  Sir  James  Boss's  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion ;  which  were  considered  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  as  justifying  the  assumption  that 
the  temperature  of  tbe  sea  rises  with  increase 
of  depth  in  the  ttro  Polar  areas,  while  it 
sinks  with  increase  of  depth  in  tbe  Equato- 
rial zone, — there  being  au'  iutcnnediatc  tine 
of  division  between  these  regions,  corre- 
sponding with  the  annual  isotherm  of  30°, 
on  which  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  uni- 
form from  the  surface  to  tbe  bottom.  It  is 
true  that  lower  bottom-temperatures  than  39° 
had  been  occasionally  observed,  even  in  the 
intertropical  zone ;  but  these  were  consider- 
ed as  proceeding  from  special  "  polar  cur- 
rents." Thus  tbe  United  States  coast  sur- 
veyors had  met  with  a  temperature  of  35° 
in  the  very  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
surface -temperature  of  which  was  80°  ;  and 
Captain  Maury  regarded  this  as  a  cold  cur- 
rent coming  down  from  the  north  beneath 
the  Gulf  Stream,  to  replace  the  warm  water 
which  is  carried  by  that  great  surface-current 
to  moderate  the  cold  of  Spitsbergen.  And 
Captain  Shortland,  of  Il.M.S.  Hydra,  who 
had  surveyed  the  line  between  Aden  and 
Bombay,  along  which  a  telegraph  cable  has 
since  been  carried,  found  a  temperature  of 
36^°,  at  depths  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  fa- 
thoms in  the  bed  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  at 
about  12°  north  of  the  equator. 

Now  the  Lightning  Temperature -sound- 
ings, carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
abitve- mentioned  channel,  w hie u  hasau  ave- 
rage depth  of  between  500  and  600  fathoms, 
showed  a  difference  of  from  13°  to  15°,  at 
depths  almost  identical,  between  points 
which  were  sometimesnot  many  miles  apart  ; 
the  bottom  temperature,  which,  according  to 
Sir  John  Ilerschcl's  doctrine,  ought  to  have 
been  everywhere  39°,  being  as  high  as  45° 
on  some  spots,  and  as  low  as  Z2°  on  others. 
"With  this  marked  difference  of  temperature, 
there  was  an  equally  well-marked  difference 
alike  in  the  Mineral  characters  of  the  two 
bottoms,  and  in  the  types  of  AAiraal  life  they 
respectively  yielded.  For  whilst  the  '  warm 
area,'  as  Dr.  Carpenter  named  it,  was  cover- 
ed by  the  whitish  giobigerina-mud,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Chalk  in  process  of. 
formation,  and  supported  an  abundant  and 
varied  Fauna,  of  which  the/urieswas  that  of 
a  more  southerly  clime,  tiie  '  cold  area '  waft' 
entirely  destitute  of  giobigerina-mud,  and 
was  covered  with  gravel  and  sand  contain- 
ing volcanic  detritus,  on  which  lay  a  faima 
by  no  means  scanty,  but  of  a  most  charac- 
tbtically  boreal  type. 

Here,  then,  whatever  might  be  the  error 
in  the  determination  of  the  acfua/tei(ipM-|(j 
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tares,  occasioned  by  the  pressare  of  abont 
tbree-foarths  of  a  ton  per  sqaare  inch  on  the 
bulbs  of  the  thennometcTs  employed,  it  be- 
came obvions  that  there  conld  be  no  sach 
error  in  r^ard  to  the  striking  difftreneet 
which  showed  themselves  between  Tempera- 
ture-observations takea  at  similar  depths; 
and  the  importance  of  this  phenomeaon  be- 
came so  apparent  to  all  who  vrere  interested 
in  the  inquiry,  that  as  soon  as  the  further 
prosecution  of  these  researches  had  been  de- 
cided on,  amngemenls  were  made  for  test- 
ing the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  ther- 
mometers used  for  deep-sea  observations, 

gistering  instruments  of  the  ordinary  (Six's) 
construction,  made  with  special  care  to  pre- 
vent the  displacement  of  the  indices  by  ac- 
cidental jerks.  These  instmmentB  being 
placed  under  water- pressure  in  the  interior 
of  a  hydrostatic  press,  the  veiy  best  of  them 
were  found  to  rise  8",  or  even  10°,  when  the 
pressure-gauge  indicated  three  and  a  quarter 
tons  on  the  square  inch ;  whilst  inferior 
instruments  rose  20°,  80°,  40°,  or  even  50° 
under  the  same  presGure.  Thus  it  became 
obvious  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
most  of  the  older  Temperature-observations 
taken  at  great  depths ;  those  only  being  at 
all  to  be  trusted,  which  had  been  taken  with 
iostrutnents  whose  probable  error  could  be 
ascertained.  Thus  the  Temperature-sound- 
ings taken  not  long  previously  in  various 
parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  Commander 
Chimmo,  B.N.,  and  Lieutenant  Johnson, 
R.N.,  gave  44°  at  depths  exceeding  2,(lOO 
fathoms ;  but  these,  when  corrected  by  an 
allowance  of  8°  for  the  known  influence  of 
pressure  on  thermometers  of  the  Admiralty 
pattern,  would  give  an  actual  temperature  of 
86° ;  and  this  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
results  of  tbe  soundmgs  rcceot^y  taken  by 
the  Challenffer  with  trustworthy  instruments. 
The  existence  of  this  most  important  error 
having  been  thus  determined,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  how  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  a  very 
simple  plan  was  devised  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor W,  A.  Miller,  which,  carried  into  practice 
by  Mr.  Caaella,  was  found  to  answer  perfect- 
ly. It  is  due  to  Mr,  Negretti,  however,  to 
state  that  this  plan  had  been  previously  de- 
vised and  adopted  by  him  ;  and  that  be  had 
supplied  his  '  protected  '  thermometers  to 
Captain  Shortland,  by  whom  they  were  need 
in  the  observations  mentioned  in  tbe  preced- 
ing page,  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
OS  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  '  protection ' 
consists  in  the  enclosure  of  tbe  ordinary  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  by  an  outer  bulb  sealed 
round  it^  neck ;  the  space  left  between  the 
two  being  partly  filled  with  spirit  or  mercury, 
for  the  transmission  of  heat  or  cold  between 


the  medium  surrounding  the  outer  bulb  and 
the  liquid  occupying  the  inner,  but  a  va- 
cuity being  left,  which  serves  to  take  off 
pressure  entirely  from  the  inner  bulb.  It  is 
obvions  that  if  the  whole  intermediate  space 
were  occupied  by  liquid,  anv  dimiDntiou  of 
the  capacity  of  the  outer  bulb  would  equally 
compress  the  inner;  but  that  the  vacuity  acts 
as  a  sort  of  buffer-spriofi',  entirely  taking  ofi 
pressure  from  the  inner  bulb, — the  only  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  the  capacity  of  the  onter 
bulb,  by  external  pressure,  being  to  dimio- 
ish  the  unfilled  part  of  the  intermediate  space. 

All  the  Temperature- observations  since 
made  under  authority  of  the  British  Admi- 
ralty have  been  taken  with  these '  protected ' 
thermometers ;  which  were  first  used  in 
tbe  Porcupine  expeditions  of  1869  and 
1870,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results 
Every  instrument  sent  out  by  the  maker  is 
tested  to  a  pressure  exceeding  three  tons, 
and  is  rejected  if  it  shows  more  than  tbe 
slight  elevation  of  something  less  than  a 
degree,  which  is  attributable  to  the  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
interior  of  tbe  press,  occasioned  by  its  rapid 
compression.  And  the  Challen(ftr  is  fur- 
nished with  a  press  of  simitar  power,  by 
which  the  thermometers  in  use  may  be 
tested  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  aore 
that  they  have  undergone  no  deterioration. 
Two  thermometers  are  used  in  every  obser- 
vation ;  and  their  ordinarily  close  accord- 
ance sen-es  to  give  to  their  indications  a 
high  degree  of  trustworthiness ;  whilst,  when 
they  disagree,  there  is  generally  but  little 
difficulty  in  determining,  by  collateral  evi- 
dence, which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be 
wrong.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general 
summary  of  the  Temperature-observations 
carried  out  in  the  Porcupine  expeditions  of 
1869  and  1B70,  with  those  collected  in  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Challenger's  work — the  rcsolta 
of  ivhich,  so  far  as  regards  this  subject,  are 
now  before  ns — we  shall  correct  a  prevalent 
misconception  as  to  the  temperature  at  which 
sea- water  attains  it«  maximum  density. 

Everyone  knows  that  fresh  watercontracto 
(and  thtis  increases  in  density)  as  it  cools 
from  any  higher  temperature  down  to  abont 
S9°-2  Fahr. ;  and  that  it  then  expands  agun 
(thereby  undergoing  a  diminution  of  den- 
sity) as  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  82° 
Fabr. ;  so  that,  when  just  about  to  freeze, 
it  has  tbe  same  density  that  it  had  at  the  tem- 
perature of  abont  46^°.  And  thus  it  happens 
that  before  a  pond  or  a  lake  is  frozen,  the 
surface-layers,  whose  temperature  has  been 
reduced  by  atmospheric  cold,  Bucceastvely 
sink,  and  ore  replaced  by  warmer  layers 
rising  up  from' below,  until  the  temperatore 
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of  tbe  deeper  Isycn  has  been  rednced  to 
39°-3 ;  bat  that,  when  this  stage  has  been 
reached,  the  fanher  chilling  of  the  surface- 
layer  makes  it  lighter  instead  of  heavier,  so 
that  it  coDtinnes  to  float  upon  the  wumer 
water  beneath,  which  retains  ita  temperature 
of  99°-2  thongh  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice 
or  of  ice-cold  water.  This,  however,  is  not 
tbe  case  with  Sea  water,  which,  as  was  long 
ago  ascertained  by  Bespretz,  differs  from 
fresh  water  in  continning  to  contract  {thus 
anffrntrttintf  in  densitv)  down  to  its  freezing 
point  at  about  27°  tabr. ;  and  ibna,  when 
its  surface  is  exposed  to  extreme  atmospheric 
cold,  each  layer  as  it  is  chilled  will  descend, 
snd  will  be  replaced  by  a  warmer  layer 
either  from  beneath  or  from  around ;  the 
coldest  water  always  gravitating  to  the 
bottom,  unless  the  effect  of  temperature  be 
modified  by  some  difference  in  salinity,  or 
by  movement  of  one  stratum  independently 
of  another.  Of  the  former  condition  we 
have  an  example  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
neigbbonrhood  of  melting  ice,  the  water  of 
which  is  either  fresh  (as  in  the  case  of  ice- 
bergs, which  are  land  glaciers  that  have 
floated  out  to  sea),  or  of  low  salinity  (as  in 
tbe  case  of  field-ice),  tbe  surface-layer  is 
often  colder  than  the  more  saline  water 
beneath,  on  which  it  floats  in  virtue  of  its 
lower  salinity.  And  the  latter  case  con- 
stantly presents  itself  when  some  movement 
of  translation  slants  upwards  a  deeper  and 
colder  stratnm ;  whicli  we  shall  presently 
find  to  be  a  general  fact  along  the  eaKttm 
coasts  of  our  continents,  and  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  (p. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  the 
minimum  temperature  recorded  by  self- 
registering  thermometers  sent  down  with  the 
sounding  apparatus,  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  botimn  temperature ;  and  this  expecta- 
tion has  been  fully  verified  by  the  results  of 
the  leriat  Temperature-observations  made  in 
tbe  Porcupine  and  Challenfftr  expeditions ; 
wMch  have  shown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Atlantic  undergoes  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion from  above  downwards,  but  at  a  rate 
by  no  means  uniform ;  and  have  clearly 
proved  tbe  fallacy  of  those  older  observa- 
tions in  which  the  temperature  seemed  1« 
rw  in  the  deepest  stratum — tbe  elevation 
of  tbe  '  unprotected '  thermometers  having 
been  really  dne  to  increase  of  pressure,  not 
to  increment  of  beat 

In  order  to  render  the  scientific  rationale 
of  these  observations  more  intelligible,  we 
Bhall  first  state  the  results  of  tbe  I'empera- 
to  re -soundings  taken  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
his  two  visits  (1870  and  1871)  to  the  Medi- 
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teiranean,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  whose 
basin  have  been  already  advBrt«d  to  (p.  4.) 

We  have  here  a  great  Inland  Sea,  of 
which  the  depth  ranges  downwards  almost  to 
that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  exceeds  that 
of  many  other  lai^e  Oceanic  areas ;  whiM 
its  channel  of  communication  with  the  great 
Atlantic  basin  is  so  shallow  on  the  line  of 
the  '  ridge,'  or  '  marine  watershed '  (as  Dr. 
Carpenter  terms  it),  between  Capes  Spartel 
and  Trafalgar,  that  all  but  the  most  super- 
ficial strata  of  the  two  basins  are  completely 
cut  off  from  each.  Both  the  summer  and 
the  winter  surface-temperatnres  are  very 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  seas,  witli  a 
slight  excess  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  shows  that  its  warmth  is  not 
dependent — as  some  of  tbe  extra v^ant 
advocates  of  the  heating  power  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  have  supposed — on  an  influx  of 
water  from  that  source.  And  the  rapid 
reduction  of  temperature  which  shows  itself 
in  the  summer  from  the  surface  downwards, 
alike  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic 
under  the  same  parallels,  clearly  proceeds 
from  the  niperhealing  of  tbe  superficial 
stratum  under  the  influence  of  direct  solar 
radiation.  Tlie  surface-temperature  of  the 
Me<literrancan  during  the  months  of  Ai^rust 
and  September  ranges  between  70°  and  80° ; 
but  the  thermometer  descends  rapidly  in 
the  firat  fifty  fathoms,  tho  temperatnre  at 
that  depth  being  about  68° ;  and  a  slight 
further  decrease  shows  itself  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  fathoms,  at  which  depth  the 
temperature  is  64°  near  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  basin,  C£°  nearer  its  middle,  and 
56°  in  its  eastern  part  Now  from  tho 
hundred  fathoms'  plane  to  the  bottom,  even 
where  tt  lies  at  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms, 
the  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
un^orm,  the  difference  never  exceeding  a 
degree.  In  the  winter  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  temperature,  alike  of 
the  surface,  and  of  the  superficial  100 
fathoms'  stratum,  is  brought  down,  by 
the  redaction  of  tbe  temperature  of  the 
superjacent  atmosphere,  to  that  of  the  uni- 
form stratum  beneath;  so  that  the  entire 
column  of  Mediterranean  water  has  then  a 
like  uniform  temperatnre  from  its  surface  to 
its  greatest  depths. 

Now,  we  hold  these  observations  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance  in  two  ways.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  they  show  us  the  limit  of 
the  direct  heating  power  of  the  solar  rays 
that  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  There 
are  few  parts  of  tbe  open  ocean  of  which 
the  surface-temperatnre  is  ever  much  higher 
tban  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  most 
notable  excess  being  seen  in  the  Red  Sea, 
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the  enclosure  of  wliicb  between  two  coast 
lines,  nowhere  more  than  100  miles  apart, 
while  a  lai^  portion  of  it  lies  within  the 
Lottcnt  tand-area  vre  know,  causes  its  enrface- 
teinpentture  occasionally  to  rise  even  above 
90',  TliC  direct  heating  power  of  the  solar 
rays  at  Aden,  aa  measured  by  a  tbeniiomet«r 
with  a  blackened  bnlb,  exposed  on  a  black- 
ened board,  has  been  seen  (in  the  experience 
of  Colonel  Flayfair,  oar  former  consul  at 
that  station)  to  bo  above  313°;  bat  that 
heat  is  mainly  used  up  in  converting  the 
surface-film  of  the  sea  into  vapour.  All 
experiment  shows  that  solar  heat  directly 
penetrates  to  so  small  a  depth,  and  that  the 
conducting  power  of  water  is  so  very  slight, 
that  eom.c  other  means  must  exist  for  the 
extension  of  its  influence  even  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms.  This  exten- 
Mon  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (who  la 
supported  in  this  and  other  Physical  doc- 
trines by  the  most  eminent  autboritiOB  in 
that  department  of  Science)  to  a  downward 
convection,  taking  plat:e  in  the  following 
mode  : — Each  surface-film,  as  it  loses  part 
of  its  water  by  evaporation,  becomes  more 
saline,  and,  therefore,  specifically  heavier, 
notwithstanding  tiie  increase  of  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and  will  thus  sink,  carrying  down  an 
excess  of  heat,  until  it  loses  its  excess  of 
salt  by  diffusion.  It  is,  of  course,  replaced 
by  a  fresh  film  from  below ;  and  this  will 
sink  in  its  turn,  to  be  i^in  replaced  by  a 
less  saline  stratum  ;  and  the  process  will  go 
on  so  long  as  the  superheating  action  conti' 
Dues.  Now,  in  the  Mediterranean  the  depth 
of  this  '  superheating '  b  limited  by  the 
periodical  alternation  of  the  seasons ;  but 
it  might  be  expected  that  under  the  Equator, 
where  even  the  winter  temperature  of  the 
ocean-surface  does  not  fall  much  below  60° 
(save  under  the  local  influence  of  cold  cur- 
rents), it  would  extend  farther  downwards. 
The  Okalltnger  observations,  however,  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
thickness  of  the  superheated  stratum  being 
no  greater  under  the  Equator  that  it  is  any- 
where else — a  fact  of  wnich  the  significance 
will  presently  become  apparent 

These  Mediterranean  observations,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  others  made  else- 
where oh  the  constant  temperature  of  deep 
lakes,  show,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
temperature  of  any  enclosed  body  of  water 
which  is  sufficiently  deep  to  ha  but  little 
influeoced  either  by  direct  solar  radiation, 
or  by  admixture  of  water  flowing  into  it 
from  without,  will  be  the  itoekeimal,  or 
lowest  mean  winter  temperature,  of  the 
locality.  We  notice  that  io  Dr.  Carpenter's 
report  of  his  -first  Mediterranean  cruise,  he 
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connected  it  with  the  tomperatare  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  there  is 
reason  to  fix  at  between  50°  and  54°  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe ;  this  being 
the  constant  temperature  shown  in  deep 
caves,  and  at  depths  in  the  soil  at  which 
seasonal  variations  cease  to  show  themselves, 
while  there  is  as  yet  no  sach  increment  of 
mean  teniperatnre  as  shows  itself  at  greater 
depths.  But  the  observations  taken  during 
his  second  Mediterranean  cruise,  having 
proved  that  the  temperature  of  the  uniform 
substratum  is  higher  in  the  eastern  basin 
than  in  the  western,  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  isocheimal  of  the  former,  ,  whilst 
those  subsequently  taken  by  Capt^ua  Nares, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  gave  a  bottom-tempe- 
rature of  71°  at  *00  fathoms,  even  in 
Febraaiy,  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  led  to 
abandon  his  first  impression,  and  to  regard 
the  cOBstant  uniform  temperature  as  deter- 
mined by  the  isocheimal.  And  this  conclu- 
sion, we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
found  to  accord  well  with  the  resnlt«  of 
observations  made  elsewhere.  Thus  it  baa 
been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bnchan,  the  able 
Secretary  of  tUe  Scottish  Meteorol(^c^ 
Society,  that  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Loch 
Lomond  there  is  a  permaneut  temperature 
of  about  41°,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the 
moan  of  tlie  temperatarc  of  the  air  daring 
the  winter  months  in  that  locality. 

Hence,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  body  of 
Ocean-water  to  remain  unaffected  by  any 
other  thermal  agencies  than  those  to  which 
it  is  itself  subjected,  it  seems  clear  that  idl 
below  tliat  superficial  stratum  of  which  the 
temperature  varies  with  the  season,  would 
have  a  constant  uniform  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  isocheimal  of  the  tocidity. 
For  whiUt  cold  readily  extends  downward*, 
just  as  htat  extends  upwards,  by  convection, 
the  extension  of  heat  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion is  very  limited ;  the  power  of  the  snn 
being  mainly  expended  in  surface-evapora- 
tion. 

As  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  any  stratum  of  ocean-water 
has  a  temperature  below  the  isocheimal  of 
the  locality,  it  may  be  presumed  to  hare 
flowed  thither  from  a  colder  region ;  whilst, 
if  the  temperature  of  any  stratum  beneath 
100  fathoms  be  above  the  isocheimal,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  have  flowed  thither  -from  a 
warmer  region.  This  is  simply  to  put  upon 
differences  of  ocean  temperature  the  inter- 
pretation we  constantly  give  to  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  Atmosphere ;  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
moving.    The  comparative  permaDence  of 
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the  great  movemeats  of  the  Ocean  is  simply 
due  to  that  of  tho  aatagonistJc  forces  con- 
staotly  operating  to  prodace  them. 

A  sort  of  epitome  of  the  general  Oceanic 
CiTCuIatioD  ia  presented,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  pointed  out,  in  that  deep  channel  be- 
tween the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
island?,  which  waa  first  explored  by  Proles- 
BOr  Wyrillo  Thomson  and  hiraaalf  in  the 
Lightning  {p.  7),  and  which  was  next  year 
examined  more  particularly  by  Krial  tem> 
peratnre' soundings  taken  with  '  protected  ' 
thermometeTB  at  erery  fifty  fathoms'  depth. 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  channel, 
there  was  found  to  be  a  distinct  horizontal 
division  of  its  water  into  two  strata ;  the 
vpptr  one  warmer  than  the  normal,  and  the 
deeper  one  far  colder  than  the  normal,  with 
a '  stratam  of  iDtermixturc '  between  the  two, 
Tlie  deeper  stratam,  whose  thickness  is 
Qcariy  two  thousand  feet,  has  a  temperature 
ranging  downwards  from  32°  to  39° ;  and  it 
ubviously  constitntes  a  vast  body  of  glacial 
water  moving  slowly  from  the  l-*olar  Sea  to 
the  south'West,  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
North  Atlantic  basin.  Traced  onwards  in 
this  direction,  it  was  found  to  be  diverted 
by  a  banlc  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, so  as  to  be  narrowed  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  velocity  ;  as  vas  indicated 
by  the  rounding  of  the  pebbles  which  cov- 
ered the  bottom,  and  also  by  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  stratam  to  the  surface, 
consequent  upon  the  ahallowing  of  the  bot- 
tom off  the  edge  of  the  Faroe  Banks,  lie 
other  part  of  the  channel  was  there  occu- 
piud  to  its  bottom  by  the  warm  flow  slowly 
Betting  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  to  the  north- 
east; and  tbos  was  formed  that  division  of 
tLe  bottom  at  the  same  depths  into 'cold' 
snd  '  warm  areas,'  which  was  noticed  in  the 
Lightning  cruise  (p.  I),  and  which  was 
found  to  exert  so  important  an  influence  on 
the  distribution  of  animal  life ;  whilst,  when 
dtfierence  of  depth  also  came  in  as  an  ele- 
ment, a  difference  of  bottom-temperature 
amounting  to  fifteen  decreet  sometimes 
showed  itself  within  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles. 

On  applying  the  same  test  to  the  deep 
Temperature-soundings  taken  in  the  Porcu- 
pine,  off  the  western  coast  of  Portugal,  in 
the  same  parallel  as  the  middle  of  the  west 
em  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  find  that 
they  plainly  indicate  the  derivation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  deeper  water  of  tho  Atlan- 
tic basin  from  a  Polar  source.  For  while 
,  the  temperature  of  its  superficial  stratum 
varies  with  the  season,  being  rather  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer, 
Bad  about  the  same  in  winter,  there  in  be- 
neath this  a  stratum    of  several   hundred 
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fathoms,  which  shows  so  slow  a  reductioa 
down  to  about  TOO  fathoms  that  the  ther- 
mometer only  falls  to  49°,  But  between  700 
and  900  fathoms  there  is  a  distinct '  stratum 
of  intermixtare,'  comparable  to  that  encoun- 
tered in  the  '  Lightning  Channel,'  in  which 
the  thermometer  falls  nine  or  ten  degrees  ; 
and  beneath  this  is  a  vast  body  of  water, 
ranging  downwards  from  000  fathoms  to 
2,000  or  more,  of  which  the  temperature 
shows  a  prc^esdve  reduction  to  36°  or 
86°'6. 

There  is  here  no  distinct  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  wat«r  warmer  than  the  normal ; 
out  such  evidence  is  very  clearly  afforded 
by  tho  Porcupine  temperature- soundings 
taken  at  various  points  between  the  latitude 
of  Lisbon  and  that  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 
extending  northwards  through  a  range  of 
twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  For  while 
these  show  a  considerable  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  alike  at  the  surface  and 
in  the  first  100  fathoms,  they  also  show  that 
in  the  thick  stratum  between  100  and  TOO 
fathoms,  the  reduc^on  is  so  slight  as  we 
proceed  northwards,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  of  this  stratum  presents  a  greater 
and  greater  elevation  above  the  isocbeimal  of 
the  locality, — thus  cleariy  indicating  its  de- 
rivation from  a  southern  source. 

On  these  facts  Dr.  Carpenter  has  based 
a  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation, 
sustained  by  the  opposition  of  temperature 
between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  areas ; 
which  produces  a  disturbance  of  hydrostatic 
equilibrium  sufficient  to  produce  a  creeping 
flow  of  a  deep  stratum  of  water  from  the  po- 
lar to  the  equatorial  area,  while  the  super- 
ficial etmtum  ia  slowly  draughted  from  the 
equatorial  towards  the  polar  areas.  This  ver- 
tical circulation  he  considere  to  he  altogeth- 
er independent  of  the  horizontal  circulation 
produced  by  Winds,  which  shows  it«olf  in 
definite  currents,  of  which  the  most  notable 
are  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  Kuro  Siwo  of  the  North  Pacific — 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the 
trade  winds  on  the  equatorial  portions  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  respectively, 
— and  the  monsoon  currents  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Dr.  Carpenter's  doctrine  has  thus 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  that  of  Captain 
Maury,  who  attributed  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
the  elevation  of  level  in  tlie  intertropical  area, 
produced  by  the  elevation  of  temperature; 
a  notion  which  was  efiectually  disposed  of 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  showed  that  no 
elevation  of  level  that  could  be  thus  occauon- 
ed  conld  possibly  produce  so  rapid  and  pow- 
erful a  current.  And  the  only  feature  com- 
mon to  the  two,  is  the  existence  of  an  under- 
flow from   the  Pole  towards  the  Equator;  - 
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which  Captain  Maury  advocated  without 
any  definite  coDCeption  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  would  be  produced ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  vtra  causa  for 
this  ander-flow  (aa  also'  of  the  complemen- 
tal  npper-fiow  in  the  opposite  direction)  is 
siipphed  by  the  action  of  Polar  Cold,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  experimental  illoa- 
tration : — 

'Let  a  long  narrow  trough,  with  glass  sides, 
be-filled  with  water  haTing  a  tempera tureof  50°, 
and  let  cold  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  one  end,  whilst  heat  is  similorlj  applied 
at  the  other.  By  the  introduction  of  a  colour- 
ing liquid,  mixed  with  gum  of  Buffldentriscidi- 
tf  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  difiiision,  it  will  be 
seen  mat  a  zsrtkal  eireulation  will  be  set  up  in 
the  liquid ;  for  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  acted  on  by  the  surface-cold,  becoming 
therebj  increased  in  density,  falls  to  the  bot- 
'  torn,  and  is  replaced  by  a  surface-flow,  which, 
when  cooled  In  its  turn,  descends  like  the  pro- 
ceding;  and  the  denser  water,  in  virtue  of  its 
excess  of  lattral  pressure,  creeps  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  towards  the  other  end, 
where  it  gradually  moves  upwards  to  replace 
that  which  has  been  draughted  off.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface,'  it  comes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heat  applied  to  it ;  and  being  worm- 
ed by  this,  Itcarries  along  its  excess  of  tempe- 
rature in  a  creeping-flow  towards  the  cold  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  again  made  to  descend  by 
the  reduction  of  its  temperature  ;  and  thus  a 
circulation  is  kept  up,  as  long  as  this  antagon- 
ism of  temperature  atthe  two  ends  of  the  trough 
is  maiotainod.  The  case,  in  fact,  only  differs 
from  that  of  the  hot  water  apparatus  usod 
for  heating  buildings  in  this, — that  whilst  the 
primum  mobile  in  the  latter  is  heat  applied  be- 
low, which  causes  the  water  to  rise  in  it  by  the 
diminution  of  its  specific  gravity,  the  primvm 
mMle  at  the  circuhition  in  the  trough  is  cold 
applied  at  the  surface,  which  causes  the  water 
to  descend  through  the  increase  of  its  specific 
gravity.  The  application  of  surface  heat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  trough  would  have  scarce- 
ly any  effect  per  le  in  giving  motion  to  the 
water ;  but  it  serves  to  maintain  the  distur- 
bance of  equilibrium,  which,  if  cold  alone  were 
in  operation,  would  gradually  decroaae  with 
the  reduction  of  temperature  ofthe  entire  body 
of  water  in  the  trough,  which  would  cease  to 
circulate  as  soon  as  its  temperature  should  be 
brought  to  one  uniform  degree  of  depression.' 

It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that 
•between  a  column  of  Polar  water,  of  which 
the  average  temperature  will  be  below  30°, 
and  a  column  of  Equatorial  water  of  an  aver- 
se temperature  of  (say)  40°,  such  a  differ- 
ence of  dowrtward,  and  therefore  of  lateral, 
pressure  muil  exist,  aa  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain a  slow  circulation  in  the  great  Ocean- 
basins,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  trough  ; 
the  heavier  polar  water  moving  along  the 
floor  of  the  basin  towards  the  equator,  jind 
gradually  rising  there  towarda  the  surface, 


as  each  new  arrival  poshes  ap  that  wMcb 
preceded  it;  whilst  an  upper  stratum  of 
lighter  e<]uatoriaI  water  will  be  continually 
tnoving  towards  each  pole,  in  virtue  of  the 
indraught  producedby  the  downward  movo- 
ment  of  the  polar  column. — In  this  doctrine 


ject  one  of  hia  last  scientific  letters),  of  Sit 
William  Thomson,  and  of  Sir  George  Airj, 
who  all  concur  in  sanctioning  bts  proposition 
as  dynamically  correel,*  But  as  nis  col- 
let^ue,  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  hat  ei- 
preseed  hia  dissent— so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
gards the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
climate  of  North- Western  Europe — it  is  bat 
ffur  to  Dr.  Carpenter  to  point  out  that  his 
doctrine  has  received  from  the  results  of  the 
Ckallenger  investigations  in  the  Atlantic,  tbsl 
strong  confirmation  which  is  afforded  by  tbe 
precise  verification  of  a  prediction.  For  in 
hia  later  reports  Dr.  Carpenter  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  following  conclusions  from  tbc 
data  at  that  time  before  him ; — 

1.  That  the  whole  masa  of  water  in  tlie 
North  Atlantic  below  about  900  fathoms 
depth,  will  have  a  temperature  of  from  40' 
to  36°,  this  reduction  depending  on  an  in- 
flow of  Arctic  water  into  its  basin,  which 
brings  down,  as  in  the  case  already  cited  (p- 
II),  a  temperature  which  may  beevenbeW 
30° ;  but  that  the  limitation  of  the  snpply 
of  this  Arctic  water  wilt  prevent  as  great  a 
reduction  in  the  bottom-temperature  of  the 
Mtd-Atlanttc,  as  is  seen  elsewhere.  For, 
putting  aside  what  may  possibly  come  down 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
much,  there  can  be  no  southward  underflow 
of  Arctic  water,  except  through  the  chan- 
nel between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  which 
is  not  a  very  wide  one,  and  the  still  narrow- 
er channel  between  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands;  the  bank  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Ice- 
land, and  the  shallowness  of  the  bed  of  tbe 
North  Sea,  presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  exit  of  the  glacial  water  of  the  Arctic 
basin  through  those  passages. 

2.  That,  on  the  other  band,  the  unre- 
stricted communication  between  the  Antarc- 
tic basin  and  that  of  the  South  Atlantic,  by 
allowing  the  free  flow  of  polar  water  over 
the  bed  of  the  latter,  would  reduce  its  bot- 


*  It  is  furtlisr  noteworthy  that  Poaillet,  oat 
of  the  greatest  authorities  of  his  time  in  TLet- 
motlcs,  had  lonj^  a>co  (18471  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  surface -movement  from  tha  Equator 
towards  the  Poles,  and  a  deep  moveuieot  froei 
the  Poles  towards  the  Equator,  would  best  ei- 
press  the  facta  of  uceHii-t«mper&ture  then  known: 
though  that  opinion  was  alter  wards  poshed  *mde 
for  a  time,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneoDa 
doctrineofauDifbrmdeep-seatemperWuieof  89'- 
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tom-temperatDre  below  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic ;  and  that  the  iDfluence  of  this 
predominaDt  Antarctic  nnderflow  might  per- 
baps  extend  to  the  north  of  tiie  Eqnator. 

3.  That  in  the  Eqnatoriai  region,  from 
which  the  upper  warm  stratum  is  being  con- 
tinually draughted  off  towards  each  pole, 
whilst  the  two  Polar  Eitreams,  which  meet  on 
the  bottom,  are  as  continnallj  risingtowards 
the  surface,  water  below  40  would  lie  at  a 
less  depth  beneath  the  surface,  than  it  does 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  North  and 
So  nth  Atlantic. 

Now  the  Challenger  soundings  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  show  (I) 
that  the  general  temperatare  of  the  North 
Atlantic  aea-bed,  between  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  and  the  Azores,  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  ranges  from  40°  Fabr.  at  the  depth 
of  about  BOO  fathoms,  to  35°'6  at  a  depth 
of  3,150;  90  that  this  sea-bed  is  overlaid 
by  a  Btratam  of  almost  ice-cold  water,  having 
an  average  thickness  of  ten  Ihoueand  feet, 
which,  if  it  has  not  ali  come  from  one  or 
other  of  the  Folar  areas,  mast  contain 
large  admixture  of  water  that  has  brought 
with  it  a  glacial  temperatare.  But  (2)  as 
the  C/iallengtr  approached  the  Equator,  the 
bottom -temperature,  instead  of  rising,  was 
found  to  fiinic  yet  lower;  34°'4  being  Teacb- 
ed  at  8,025  fathoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Thomas's  {lat.  18°^  N.),  and  33''-4  at 
2,476  fathoms,  half-way  between  St  Paul's 
Kecks  in  lat.  1°  N,,  and  Fernando  Noronba 
in  lat  6°  S.  Further,  the  temperature-section 
taken  by  the  CkaUeriffer  in  crossing  from 
Brazil  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope,  shows  the 
South  Atlantic  to  be  altogether  considerably 
colder  than  the  North  Atlantic  under  the 
same  parallels ;  not  only  the  aurface-tcmpe- 
rature  being  lower,  but  the  bottom  being 
colder  by  from  3°  to  3°.  And  (3)  it  was 
fonnd,  as  the  Challenger  proceeded  south- 
ward ^m  the  Azores,  past  Madeira,  t^  the 
Eqnator,  that  the  line  of  40°  progressively 
approached  the  surface,  from  the  depth  of 
flbo  fathoms  at  which  it  lay  at  the  Azores, 
to  only  300'  fathoms  at  the  Equator,  where 
the  descent  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
surface-temperature  of  Tfi"  was  more  rapid 
than  in  any  other  localitif,  more  than  a 
degree  being  lost  for  every  ten  fathoms. 
That  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  line  of  40° 
lises  much  nearer  the  surface  than  it  does  in 
the  North  Atlantic, — lying  in  the  former 
ocean,  at  an  averse  depth  of  only  abont 
400  fathoms, — seems  attribntable  in  part  to 
the  eeneral  depression  of  its  temperature, 
which  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  the 
less  of  heat  from  the  surface  to  the  40°  line, 
hctween  lat  35°  S.  and  lat  36°  S.,  b^ng 
only  abont  15°,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  degree 
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for  every  twenty-ds  fathoms.  But  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  comparative  warmth 
of  the  upper  stratnm  of  the  North  Atlantic 
is  due  to  the  transport  of  a  lat^  body  of 
Equatorial  water  as  far  north  as  the  parallel 
of  40°  ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the  true 
Golf  Stream  or  Florida  current,  as  through 
.  the  northward  deflection,  by  the  chain  of 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  of  that  large  portion  of  the  Equa- 
torial Cnrrent  which  strikes  agaiust  them 
without  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  all. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  question  which  is 
very  fully  discussed  both  in  Dr,  Carpenter's 
last  report,  and  in  Chapter  vm.  of  Professor 
Wyviltc  liiomson's  book,  as  to  the  inflaenco 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  climate  of 
North-Western  Europe ;  and  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  general  interest,  that,  as  thero 
IS  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  authorities,  onr  readers  will  natu- 
rally deure  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  each,  and  the  princi- 
pal arguments  on  which  it  rests. 

It  IB  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
climate  of  the  weBtera  shores  of  the  British 
Islands,  still  more  that  of  the  Shetlands  and 
the  Faroes,  and  yet  more  again  that  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  of 
the  north  coast  of  Russia,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea,  and  even  of 
Iceland  and  Spitsbergen,  is  ameliorated  by  a 
north-east  flow  of  surface  water,  bringing 
with  it  the  warmth  of  a  lower  latitude. 
For  although  Mr.  Findlay  in  this  country 
and  Dr.  Hayes  (the  Arctic  explorer)  in  the, 
United  States,  have  attributed  this  ameliora- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  south-west  Winds 
alone,  yet  ibe  recent  correlation  of  a  large 
body  of  comparative  observations  on  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  Sea  and  of  the 
Air  has  clearly  shown  that  the  former — as 
we  proceed  north — has  so  much  higher  an 
aver^;e  than  the  latter,  as  to  be  cleariy  inde- 
pendent of  it  Now  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  accepts  the  current  doctrine  that 
this  north-east  flow  is  an  extension  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  using  that  term,  however,  to 
include,  with  the  true  Gulf  Stream  or 
Florida  current,  the  portion  of  the  Equatori- 
al current  which  never  euters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  he  considers  that  the  whole  of 
that  vast  body  of  water,  extending  down- 
wanls  to  at  least  300  fathoms,  which  the 
temperatnre-soundinga  of  the  Porovpine 
have  shown  to  be  slowly  creeping  north- 
wards (p.  11),  is  impelled  by  the  vts  a  ttrgo, 
or  propulsive  force  imparted  to  the  Equa- 
torial Current  by  the  Trade-winds.  That 
this  propnisive  force  here  extends  itself 
dswnwaras  to  a  depth  far  greater  than  that 
of  either  the  Equatorial  or  the  Gnlf  Stream 
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cnrrent,  be  attributes  1^  the  ro-coUection  of 
its  waters  in  tbe  eut  de  tae  formed  by  tbe 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
gradaal  narrowing  of  tbe  channel  through 
which  it  is  impelled.  Bnt  this  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  tbe  fact,  shown  in  bis  own^ 
chart  of  Dr.  Petermann'a  iaothennal  lines, 
that  the  northward  movement  extends  all 
acrott  Ike  Atlantic,  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland ;  the  isotberms 
there  taming  sharply  round  the  comer,  and 
Fanning  to  the  north,  and  even  to  the  north- 
west, in  a  manner  that  cannot  possibly  be 
accoonted  for  by  the  propulsive  force  which 
is  carrying  the  real  Gulf  stream  nearly  dne 
east.  In  fact,  Professor  Wy*ille  Thomson 
seems  to  ns  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
bis  leader  Dr.  Fetemiann  and  other  physical 
geographers,  in  assuming  that  the  proved 
excess  of  temperature  in  the  Arctic  area  can 
be  due  to  nothing  else  than  '  the  Gulf 
Stream.'  If,  by  this  term,  tbey  avowedly 
mean  nothing  else  than  a  northward  move- 
ment of  warm  water  from  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
we  are  entirely  at  one  with  tbem  ;  only  de- 
precating the  application  of  the  terra  '  Gulf 
Stream '  to  that  movement  as  letjding  to  a 
misconception.  But  if  they  diatinctly  attri- 
bute it,  with  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  to 
the  action  of  the  trade-winds,  we  ask  them 
for  some  intelligible  rationale  of  tbe  maniier 
in  which  the  Trade-wind  circnlation  drives 
northwards  into  the  Polar  area  a  body  of 
water  more  than  2,000  miles  wide  and  700 
fathoms  deep. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
finds  a  definite  vera  eauia  for  this  move- 
ment in  the  indraught  of  the  whole  vpper 
stratum  of  the  North  Atlantic  into  the  Polar 
area,  as  complemental  to  the  outflow  of  its 
deeper  stratum, — has  been  led  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  all  accessible  data  as  to  tbe 
volume,  temperature,  and  rate  of  movement 
of  the  true  Gulf  Stream  in  various  parts  of 
its  course,  to  adopt  the  view  previously  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Findlay,  and  accepted  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  and  Admiral  Irminger 
(of  the  Danish  navy),  that  tbe  Florida  Cur- 
rent— which  gradually  spreads  itself  ont  like 
a  fan,  diminishing  in  depth  as  it  increases  in 
extent — is  practically  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed in  the  Mid-Atlantic,  not  long  after 
passing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  so 
that  2  any  of  its  extensions  really  reach 
our  shores,  tbey  bring  with  them  little  or  no 
warmth.  Even  at  its  deepest  and  strongest, 
this  powerful  cnrrent  loses  15°  of  surfaoe- 
temperature  during  its  winter  passage  to  the 
lon^tude  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  occnpies 
from  forty  to  fifty  days.  And  when  it 
reaches  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it^n- 
counters  tbe  Labrador  current,  with  its  fleet 
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of  icebci^  by  which  its  temperature  is 
still  further  greatly  reduced ;  and  as  its 
superficial  area  increases,  its  depth  dimin- 
ishes, so  that  it  becomes  less  and  less  able  to 
maintain  its  temperature  aerainst  tbe  cooling 
influence  of  the  air  above  it.  As  ita  rate  of 
movement,  where  it  is  last  recognisable  as  a 
current,  is  so  reduced,  that  at  least  100  days 
must  be  occupied  >n  its  pssaace  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Land's  End, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  athinned- 
ont  surface  layer  of  only  fifty  fathoms' 
depthi  should  do  otherwise  than  follow  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  as 
the  thin  superheated  layer  of  Ihe  Mediter- 
ranean most  certainly  does.  The  continu- 
ance of  its  north-east  movement  as  a  surface- 
drift,  bearing  with  it  tranks  of  tropical  trees, 
frnits,  floating  shells,  &C.,  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence  of  south-west  winds 
over  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
land  these  products  on  the  shores  it  washes. 
Further,  of  that  outeide  reflection  of  the 
Equatorial  cnrrent  which  is  included  by  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson  under  the  term 
Golf  Stream,  the  main  body  appears  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  near  the  parallel  of  the 
Azores,  and  to  turn  southwards  when  it  baa 
passed  tbem,  being  drawn  back  as  a  '  snp- 
ply-cnrrent '  towards  the  sources  of  the  Equa- 
torial ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  final  desti- 
nation of  the  greater  part  of  the  Florida 
current  itaelf ;  only  one  small  branch  Of  it 
being  occasionally  recognisable  in  the  Ba;  of 
Biscay  as  Kennel's  current,  while  two  other 
narrow  bands  can  be  distinguished  by  tbeir 
somewhat  higher  temperature,  one  between 
the  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  the 
other  between  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. 

The  real  heater  of  North-western  Europe, 
according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  the  stratmn 
of  600  or  700  fathoms  depth,  which,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  II),  he  has  traced 
northwards  by  coutinnity  of  temperature 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  the  Faroe 
banks,  and  the  movement  of  which  he  attri- 
butes to  avit  a/ronte,  or  indraught,  resalt- 
ing  from  the  continual  descent,  in  the 
Polar  area,  of  the  water  whose  temperstore 
has  been  brought  down  by  surface-cold, — 
as  in  tbe  eipenmental  illustration,  of  which 
his  account  has  been  already  cited  (p.  la). 
The  surface-temperature  of  this  stratum,  in 
the  rammer  months,  follows  that  of  the  mr, 
which  is  generally  warmer  than  itself ;  but 
in  tbe  winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  falls  below  that  of  the  snb-Burfece  stra- 
tum, each  surface-film,  as  it  is  cooled  and 
descends,  will  be  replaced  by  warmer  water 
from  below ;    and  thus,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 

Cts  out,  a  deep  moderately-warm  stratum 
mes  a  mnch  more  potent  beateamer 
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than  a  mere  farface-lsycr  of  superheated 
wHter.  Hence  it  is  the  700  fathoms'  depth, 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  of  the  Btratnm  having 
9  tcmperatare  above  45°,  which  gives  to  this 
slon-moving  mass  its  speci&l  calorific  power. 
In  corresponding  latitades  of  the  Soath 
Atlantdo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stratnm  ex- 
ceeding 45°  of  temperature  is  not  more  than 
300  fathoms  deep ;  so  that  if  this  stratum 
be  moving  towards  the  South  Pole,  its 
power  of  ameliorating  the  Antarctic  climate 
will  be  much  inferior.  To  whatever  eiteut, 
therefore,  the  greater  depth  of  the  stratam 
above  45°  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  due  to 
the  prolongation  into  it  of  the  Equatorial 
current  (a  matter  still  open  to  investigation), 
to  that  extent  Dr.  Carpenter  admits  our 
obligatioQ  to  it;  but  he  aigoes.tbat  a  cause 
for  Its  northward  flow  must  be  sought  some- 
where else  than  in  the  original  m  a  ttrgo 
of  .the  horizontal  circulation,  which  will 
tend,  if  not  exhausted,  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  source  ;  and  that  this  cause  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  vit  a/ronle  of  the  vertical  cir- 
culation, of  which  the  prinrnm  mobile  is 
Polar  Cold. 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  ulti- 
mately rest  mainly  on  the  temperatnre-phe- 
nomena  of  high  sonthern  latitudes,  to  which 
no  Gttif  Stream  brings  warm  water  from  an 
Equatorial  source;  and  as  the  Challenger 
was  ordered  (at  Dr.  Carpenter's  special  in- 
stance) to  mn  due  south  from  Eergueli 
Land,  so  as  to  approach  the  great  i  ' 
of  the  Antarctic  as  nearly  as 
deemed  expedient,  and  as  we  have  already 
heard  from  Melbourne  that  she  has  done, 
we  shall  learn  ere  long  whether  the  upper 
stratnm  of  the  Soutbetn  Ocean  is  really 
travelling  Polewards,  as  on  Dr.  Carpenter's 
theory  it  onglit  to  do,  and  as  the  slow 
soDlherly  '  set '  noticed  by  several  Antarctic 
navigators  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
doei  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  may 
notice  that  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  doctrine  of  a  continual  upward 
moTement  of  water  in  the  Equatorial  zone, 
from  the  bottom  towards  the  surface,  is 
afforded  by  the  Challenger  observations. 
For  this  ascent  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the- 
reinarliable  approach  of  the  isotherm  of  40' 
to  within  300  fathoms  at  the  Equator,  but 
also  by  the  marked  reduction  of  the  salinity 
of  the  surface-water,  which  is  there  encoun- 
tered. For  the  Ckalltnger  observations, 
eonfirming  others  previously  made,  show 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  iurfaee-vat/er 
(allowanee  for  temperature  being  duly  made) 
tails  witliin  the  Tropica  from  an  average  of 
1027-3  to  an  ayerage  of  1036-3;  and  that 
this  reduced  salinity  corresponds  exactly 
vith  that  of  the  low  salinity  of  the  Polar 
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water  which  U  traceable  over  the  sea-bed 
even  into  the  Equatorial  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  continual  ascent 
of  glacial  water  towards  the  surface,  must 
have  a  moderating  effect  upon  the  surface- 
temperature  of  the  Eqoatonal  zone  ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  doctrine  of  a  vertical 
oceanic  circulation  affords  an  adequate  ratio- 
nale of  the  fact,  that  the  surface-tempera- 
ture of  the  deep  ocean  seems  never  to  rise 
much  above  80°,  eyen  where  (as  nnder  the 
Equator)  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
most  powerful  insolation.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Ked  Sea,  in  which  tbcra  is, 
etc  hypotkeiijjio  such  upward  movem.ent,  the 
surface -temperature  it  proportionately  much 
higher ;  that  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Lat. 
35  being  nearly  equal  in  September  to  that 
of  the  Equatorial  Atlantic  in  the  same 
month,  and  that  of  the  Red  Sea  rising  to 
92°.  So  also,  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  where 
the  depth  is  not  great  enongh  to  admit  the 
glacial  underflow,  the  surface -temperature 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  00*.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  general  Oceanic  Circula- 
tion exerts  as  important  an  influence  in 
moderating  Tropical  heat,  as  in  tempering 
Polar  coit. 

That  the  constantly-renewed  disturbance 
of  Equilibrium  produced  by  dlfierence  of 
Temperature,  is  adequate  to  maintain  such 
a  slow  vertical  oceanic  circulation  as  Dr. 
Caipenter  contends  for,  seems  now  esta- 
blished by  the  proved  existence  of  decided 
undercurrents  in  the  Gibraltar  and  Black 
Sea  Straits,  which  are  pretty  clearly  main- 
tained by  slight  differences  of  downward 
and  therefore  lateral  pressure  between  equal 
colnmns  at  the  two  extremities  of  each 
strait  In  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar  currents, 
the  superficial  indraught  of  Atlantic  water 
into  the  Mediterranean  serves  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  that  great  inland  sea,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lowered  by  eicessivc  evapora- 
tion.* But  this  indraught,  which  replaces 
by  salt  water  what  has  passed  ofl'  as  fresh, 
would  produce  a  progressive  accumulation 
of  salt  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  if  it  were 
not  compensated  by  an  under-current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  carries  out  as 
much  salt  as  the  surface-current  brings  in  ; 
and  the  maintaining  power  of  this  under- 
current, which  sometimes  runs  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  per  honr,  is  the  excess  of 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  Mediterranean 
water,  which  may  be  taken  as  10S9,  over 
that  of  Atlantic  water,  which  may  be  taken 
as  1037-8. — The  case  is  stilll  more  striking, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  the 


*  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  Psper  '  On  the  Phydcal 
ddltloasof  Inland  Seas,'  in  TTle  ContemporaTy 
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Dardanelles  and  the  Bospbonis,  where  the 
cooditions  are  rerersod,  and  Uie  difference  in 
density  between  the  columns  is  greater. 
For  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  fresh 
water  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black 
Sea,  above  the  low  by  evaporation  from  its 
surface,  there  is  generally  aa  ouluiard  nm>er- 
current, — which,  however,  owes  part  of  it« 
force  to  wind, — setting  first  into  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  thence  into  the  .^Egean.  Now 
the  salinity  of  Bhick  Sea  water  is  reduced 
by  the  excessive  influx  of  fresh  water,  to 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
its  specific  gravity  usually  varying  between 
1012  and  1014,  accordmg  to  the  season. 
And  it  was  argued  by  Dr.  Carpenter  that, 
alike  on  d  priori  and  d  poittrtori  grounds, 
there  muit  be  a  powerful  inward  under-cur- 
rent :  since  the  great  excess  of  lateral  pres- 
sure at  the  outer  end  of  each  Strdt  would 
necessarily  drive  inwards  the  lower  stratum 
of  its  water ;  while  the  salt,  if  not  thus 
continually  returned,  would  be  gradually 
altogether  washed  out  of  the  Black  Sea 
ba^n.  To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain 
Spratt,  who  bad  surveyed  tliese  Straits  some 
years  ago,  and  who  rtrongly  of^sed  the 
whole  under-current  doctrine,  j?r»(,  that  he 
had  ascertained  their  bottom-water  to  be 
stationary,  and  teeond,  that  the  salt  which 
passes  ouliDordt  during  a  large  proportion 
of  the  year,  is  carried  tnviardi  a^in  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  Black  Sea 
rivers  are  low,  and  the  wind  setA  to  the 
north-east,  instead  of  from  it  as  at  other 
times.  Having  reason,  however,  to  distrust 
the  accuracy  of  Captain  Spratt's  conclusion, 
as  well  from  an  examination  of  his  own 
record  of  bis  experiments,  as  from  local 
information  which  was  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  existence  of  an  under-carrent. 
Dr.  Carpenter  requested  the  IlydrogrHpber 
to  the  Admiralty  to  direct  that  a  re-exami- 
nation of  this  question  should  bo  made  by 
the  surveying  staff  of  the  Shearwater, 
which  was  about  to  proceed  to  that  station  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  most  unequivocal 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of 
an  inward  under-current,  of  which  the 
strength  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  out- 
ward upper-current ;  being  greatest  when 
the  latter  is  impelled  by  a  north-east  wind, 
which,  by  lowering  the  interior  and  raising 
the  exterior  level,  will  increase  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  outer  colnmn  over  the  inner. 
When  the  outteard  surface -en  rrent  was  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  knola 
an  hourj  the  bnoy  from  which  the  current- 
drag  was  suspended  in  the  deeper  stratum 
was  carried  tnwardt  by  its  movement,  at  a 
rate  greater  than  that  at  which  any  row- 
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boat  conld  keep  up  with  it;  so  that  the 
apparatus  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  steam- 
launch  of  the  Shearwater  had  not  been  able 
to  follow  it. 

This  very  striking  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  prediction  will  probably  increase 
our  readers'  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  general  Physical  Theory  he  propoonds; 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  wherever  two 
bodies  of  water  are  in  connection  with  each 
other,  constantly  differing  In  downward 
pressure, — whether  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  excess  of  evaporation, 
or  inflow  of  fresh  water, — there  will  be  au 
under-flow  from  the  heavier  towards  the 
lighter,  which,  by  lowering  the  level  of  the 
former,  will  produce  a  return  npper-flow 
from  the  lighter  towards  the  heavier.  This, 
as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked,  seema  the 
common-seAse  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  Gulf  Stream  has  a  body  of 
staunch  advocates,  like  Dr.  Petermann,  Pro- 
fessor Wyvillc  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Groll,  who 
strenuously  uphold  the  exclusive  agency  of 
the  Trade-winds,  that  any  opposition  has 
been  raised  to  Dr:  Carpenter's  views.  Pro- 
fessor Mohn  of  Christiania,  who  wrote  a 
very  important  Memoir  in  1872  to  prove 
the  dependence  of  the  peculiar  climate  of 
Norway  upon  the  Gulf  Stream, — his  facts 


illy  proving  its  dependence  upon  tlie  flow 
wafer  to  the  Norwegian  sbores, — 


has  since  expressed  to  Dr.  Carpenter  bis 
conversion  to  Dr.  C.'s  doctrine  of  the  caose 
of  that  flow.  And  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  eurrenta  of  the  Baltic  (the 
condition  of  which,  aa  r^^ards  excess  of 
river-supply  over  evaporation,  corresponds 
with  tluit  of  the  Black  Sea),  they  are  an- 
hesitatingly  accepted  as  entirely  accouoUng 
for  the  phenomena  he  has  there  observed. 

In  another  very,  important  particular  do 
the  results  of  the  ChaSenger  observations 
confirm  Dr,  Carpenter's  provionaly  expressed 
views, — namely,  tJiat  the  eold  band  which 
intervenes  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  traceable  even  along  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Florida  Channel  itaelf,  is  really 
produced  by  the  surging-upwards  of  the  po- 
fsr-equatorial  flow  which  underlies  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  which,  as  the  temperature- 
soundings  of  the  United  States  eoaat  snr 
veyors  have  shown,  even  ent«rB  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  03  on  under-current  flowing  inwards 
beneath  the  warm  outflowing  stream.  This 
snrging-up wards  of  the  deeper  cold  strata 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Atlantic  basis 
is  easily  accounted  for  on  dynamical  priniu- 
plea,  and  does,  in  fact,  afford,  very  o(^nt 
evidence  that  the  great  body  of  North  Attan- 
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tic  water  below  (say)  800  fathoms  is  really 
moving  BOD  til  wards.  It  was  first  pointed 
out,  we  bolievc,  by  Captain  Maory,  that  the 
entiward  tendency  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
ghows  itself  more  and  more  as  it  advanceB 
into  higher  latitudes,  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  exeeu  of  easterly  inomeDtuin  which  it 
brings  from  the  intertropical  zone,  where  the 
earth's  rotatoir  movement  is  mncli  more 
rapid  than  it  u  half  way  towards  the  pole ; 
and  this  view  of  the  case  was  fully  accepted 
by  Sir  John  HerscheL  For  this  same  rea- 
son, any  body  of  water  moving  from  either 
Pole  towards  the  Equator  wfll  bring  from 
higber  to  lower  latitudes  a  defieieney  of 
easterly  momentam,  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
tend  vieitieardi;  and  this  tendency  wiJl.car- 

3'  it  towards  tlie  snrface,  when  it  mecU  the 
ope  of  the  United  States  seaboard.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  has  heen  further 
confirmed  (1)  by  the  fact  recently  com- 
mauicated  to  Dr.  Carpenter  by  Captain  St 
John,  who  has  lately  returned  from  the 
survey  of  the  Japan  Sea,  that  a  similar  cold 
bind  intervenes  between  the  Karo  Siwo  (p. 
11)  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan  ;  and  (2) 
by  the  results  of  the  inquiries  prosecuted  in 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who 
baa  found  distinct  evidence  of  the  surging- 
np  of  the  southward-moving  deeper  and 
colder  layer  on  the  western  slopes  of  those 
basins ;  the  temperature  of  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Dogger  Bank  being  from  10°  to  16° 
lower  than  that  of  its  western,  and  a  difier- 
cnce  of  15°  aoroetimea  showing  itself  within 
five  fathoms  of  depth. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  Biological  results  of 
these  explorations,  and  the  bearings  of  theso 
on  several  most  important  points  of  bio-Re- 
ological  doctrine, — as,  for  example,  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  marine  animal  life  in  its 
relation  to  depth,  temperature,  and  supply  of 
food  and  oxygen  ;  its  connection  with  aute- 
rior  changes  in  the  relations  of  sea  and  land, 
and  in  the  depth  and  temperature  of  the  sea- 
bed ;  the  continuity  of  life  in  some  locali- 
ties, whilst  intermptions  occurred  in  others  ; 
and  the  question  Low  far  a  gradual  change 
in  external  conditions  may  modify  the  char- 
acters of  species,  so  as  to  sanction  that  idea 
of '  descent  with  modification '  which  seems 
increasingly  to  find  favour  among  unprcjn- 
diced  Paleontologists.  On  each  of  these 
points  we  shall  bnefly  touch. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
recent  series  of  reaearchea,  our  knowledge  of 
the  Animal  life  of  the  Deep  Sea  was  limited 
te  that  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
examination  of  the  small  samples  of  bottom 
brought  up  by  the  sonnding  apparatus;  the 
use  of  the  dredge  having  been  restricted  to 
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depths  of  about  400  fathoms.  These  sam- 
ples indicated  the  very  extensive  dtfiiisioD  of 
low  and  simple  forms  of  animal  life,  belong- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  the  group  of  Fora- 
minifera.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  any 
higher  type  had  been  obtained,  and  the  opi- 
nion was  very  generally  entertained  that  the 
existence  of  snch  was  impossible  under  the 
enormous  pressure  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  at  great  depths,  and  that  the  speci* 
mens  brotight  up  by  the  sounding-line  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  star-fishes  which  Dr.  Wallich 
found  cinatering  aronnd  it)  had  been  entan- 
gled by  it  in  its  passs^e  through  the  apper 
stratum.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
however,  that  this  pressnre,  being  equal  in 
all  directions,  can  have  but  a  very  trifling  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  animius  composed 
entirely  of  solid  and  liquid  parts ;  neither  al- 
tering their  shape,  interfering  with  their 
movements,  nor  obstructing  any  of  their 
functions.  A  drop  of  water  (as  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter pointed  ont  in  his  first  report)  enclosed  in 
a'fglobular  membranous  capsule  of  extreme 
tenuity,  would  undergo  no  other  change  be- 
neath a  fluid  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  than  a  very  slight  rednction  of 
its  bulk;  and  if  an  aperture  existed  in  the 
capsule,  its  contents  wonld  not  escape,  since, 
while  the  external  pressure  would  tend  to 
force  them  out,  an  inward  pressure  of  exact- 
ly equivalent  amount  wonld  tend  to  keep 
them  in. 

The  dredgings  carried  on  in  the  Ihrcu- 
pint,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin,  between 
the  latitndcs  of  48°  and  60°  north,  clearly 
showed  that  the  supposed  limitation  of 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  te  a  depth  not 
much  exceeding  300  fathoms  (an  inference 
deduced  by  Edward  Forbes  from  hia  dredg- 
ings in  the  .J]gean)  has  no  real  existence — 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  tlie  Oceanic  area ; 
a  varied  and  abandant  Fauna  having  been 
met  with  in  successive  explorations,  progres- 
sively carried  down  to  600,  800,  1000, 
1,200,  1,500,  1,700  fathoms;  and  when  at 
last  the  dredge  was  sent  down  to  a  depth  of 
2,435  fathoms,  it  came  up  loaded  with  a 
hundredweight  and  a  half  of  'globigerina- 
mad ' — a  large  part  of  which  was  a  mass  of 
life,  having  imbedded  in  it  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  types  of  Marine 
Invertcbrata.  And  wo  understand  that 
many  of  the  drcdge-hanls  taken  in  the  Ckal- 
lenger  expedition,  at  yet  groater  depths,  have 
been  less  not  productive.  Hence  it  appears 
that  no  lero  of  depth  can  be  wecineil,  at 
which  Animal  life  must  cease,  llie  distri- 
bution of  that  life,  however,  is  obviously 
mnch  influenced  by  Temperature;  as  was 
most  strikingly  proved  by  the  marked  difte- 
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rence  between  the  Faun  to  of  the  warm  and 
the  cold  areas,  already  pointed  out  (p.  13), 
and  by  the  fact  that  boreal  forms  were  trac- 
ed far  Bouthwards,  on  the  deep  cold  sea-bed, 
although  not  found  in  shallower  vraters. 
Not  less  strikin|^  was  the  dtaarfinff  of  some 
of  our  common  Britiah  starfishes  that  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  cold  area;  and  it 
Boenis  probable,  therefore,  that  the  small  siie 
of  most  of  the  abyssal  forms  is  due  aa  much 
to  reduction  of  tempersture,  as  to  any  other 
condition.  Of  the  extent  of  the  addition  to 
zoological  knowledge  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea 
will  afiord,  some  idea  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  four  months'  dredginga  of 
the  Forcupine,  in  what  may  be  accounted 
British  seas,  added  117  species  of  testaceous 
mollusca  (about  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
total)  to  our  Fanna;  S6  of  these  lieing  new 
to  science,  besides  7  known  only  as  tertiary 
fossils. 

But  to  this  downward  extension  of  animal 
life,  a  most  remarkable  exception  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. While  the  Porcupine  di-edgings  of 
1870,  ofi  the  coast  of  Portugal,  were  attend- 
ed with  remarkable  success, — in  one  instance 
as  many  as  186  species  of  sheila,  of  which 
71  were  previously  undeaoribed,  and  24 
known  only  ns  fossils,  coming  up  in  one 
haul — those  taken  soon  afterwards  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  Mediterranean  were  singu- 
larly barren.  Dredge  after  dredge  came  up 
loaded  with  a  tenacious  mnd,  the  most  care- 
ful sifting  of  which  gave  no  oi^anic  forms 
whatever,  not  even  njinute  Foraminiferal 
shetls.  Within  the  depth  of  300  fathoms, 
however,  both  along  the  African  coast,  and 
on  the  Adventure  and  Skerki  Banks  divid- 
ing the  eastern  from  the  western  basin  (p.  4) 
there  was  no  paucity  of  animal  life.  A  si- 
milar result  was  obtained  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Adriatic,  by  Oscar  Schmidt ; 
and  the  statement  of  Edward  Forbes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  zero  he  met  with  in  the  JE^e&n, 
was  thus  unexpectedly  confirmed.  Thus  the 
Dearly  azoic  condition  of  the  deeper  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  two  extensions,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  animal  life 
met  with  at  similar  depths  in  the  open 
Ocean,  "obviously  points  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  former  sea, 
which  difierentiates  it  from  the  latter. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  pe- 
culiarity is  one  of  greatinterest ;  for  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  thicknesses  of  sedimentary 
atrata  almost  or  altc^ther  destitute  of  oi^^ 
nic  remans,  has  been  one  of  the  standing 

SOEzles  of  Geology,  which  Edward  Forbes's 
mitation  of  animal  life  to  300  fathoms,  was 
supposed  to  have  solved,  by  relejfating  these 


deposits  to  seas  too  deep  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
istence of  animals  on  their  bottom.  Bnt 
this  explanation  having  been  found  nateoa- 
hie,  a  new  solution  had  to  be  sought ;  and 
this  is  ofiered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  corolla- 
ry from  his  general  proposition  as  to  the 
sustcntation  of  a  vertical  oceanic  circalatioo 
by  Thermal  agency  alone.  For  if  this  pro- 
position be  accepted,  it  follows  that  evety 
drop  of  oceanic  water  is  brought  to  the  rar- 
face  in  its  turn  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
vivifying  influence  of  prolonged  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  But  from  participating  io 
the  Oceanic  circulation  the  Mediterranean  is 
excluded,  by  the  shallowuesa  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  it  from  the  Atlantic;  and 
the  -uniformity  of  its  temperature  from  100 
fatbonos  downwards  precludes  the  existence 
of  any  thermal  circulation  of  its  own,  wMeb 
would  have<the  eflect  of  bringing  its  abjasil 
water  to  the  surface.  That  water  being 
shut  in  by  walls  which  rise  10,000  feet  from 
its  bottom,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
agency  that  can  disturb  its  stillness;  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  very  fine  sedi- 
mentary particles  brought  down  by  the  Nile 
and  the  Hhone,  being  diflused  by  supcrfidil 
currents — before  they  hava  time  to  subside 
— over  the  entire  area,  slowly  gravitate  to 
the  bottom,  giving  such  a  turbidity  to  the 
lowest  stratum,  as  luuat  be  very  nnfavoan- 
ble  to  the  existence  of  most  forms  of  marine 
animaK  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  This 
sediment  includes  a  large  proportion  of  or 
ganic  matter,  the  slow  decomposition  of 
which  will  use  op  the  oxygen,  nnd  replace  it 
by  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  absence  of  any 
vertical  circulation  will  prevent  that  aersticg 
process,  which,  in  the  open  ocean,  furnishes 
the  corrective.  In  his  second  vi«t  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Dr.  Carpenter  tested  the 
correctness  of  this  surmise  by  an  aoaly^s  of 
the  gases  boiled  o3  from  the  bottom-wster; 
and  he  found  that,  using  the  method  whieb 
had  been  previously  employed  in  the  eli- 
mination of  the  gases  of  the  bottom-watet 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  reduction  of  oxygen 
and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  were  most 
unraistakeable.  This  result  is  of  peculiu 
interest,  now  that  Professor  Ramsay  issd'O- 
catingthe doctrine  that  the  Bed  Sandstones, 
alike  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  series,  were 
deposited  in  inland  seas.  Every  geoli^ist 
knows  that  while  there  are  cerbuo  beds  of 
these  which  are  rich  in  fossils,  their  genenl 
character  is  barrenness.  And  it  may  wefl 
be,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  points  ont  in  r^aid  to 
the  Tertiftries  of  Malta,  that  the  former  vat 
the  shallow-water  formations,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter, composed  of  a  finer  sediment,  were  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  basin. 
Fnrtbermore,  the  doctrine  of  a  vertksl 
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Oceanic  Circulation  helps  ua  to  account  for 
the  univereal  diftuaion  of  foodniupply,  with- 
out which  abyssal  life  coald  not  De  support- 
ed. Vegetation,  which  requires  light  for  ibs 
power  of  generating,  organic  compoDuds, 
and  thereby  providing  nutriment  for  animals, 
CAQDot  exist  where  Ught  is  not;  and  even 
the  stony  pink  Kallipores  are  not  found  be- 
low about  300  fathoms,  whilst  the  faliaceous 
sea-weeds  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
half  that  depth.  Now  the  cod  which  our 
fishermen  catch  on  the  Faroe  Banks,  resort 
tbither  to  feed  upon  the  star-fish  and  other 
marine  animals  ivhich  abound  there ;  and 
these  animals,  in  their  turn,  feed  npon  the 
glohigerinte  which  cover  the  sea-hed;  so 
Uiat  we  may  be  said  really  to  live  indirect- 
ly upon  globigerinffi.  But  on  what  do  the 
globigerinffi  themselves  live!  The  question 
is  thus  answered — we  believe  correctly — by 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson  : — 

'All  sea-water  contuns  a  certain  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  in  solution  and  in  suspen- 
sion. Its  sources  are  obvious.  All  nvere 
contain  a  considerable  quantity.  Every  shore 
is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  which  averages  a 
mile  in  width,  of  olive  and  red  sea-weed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  marine 
prairie,  the  "  Sargasso  Sea,"  extending  over 
8,000,000  square  miles.  The  sea  is  full  of 
animals,  which  are  constantly  dying  and  de- 
caying. The  amount  of  organic  matter  de- 
rived from  these  and  other  sources  by  the 
water  of  the  ocean  is  very  appreciable.  Care- 
ful analyses  of  the  water  were  made  during 
the  several  cruises  of  the  Porctipin«,Ut  detect 
it,  and  to  determine  its  amount ;  and  the 
quantity  everywhere  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  manifest  and  estimated;  and  the 
proportion  was  found  to  be  very  uniform  in 
all  localitiee  and  at  all  depths.  Kearly  all 
the  animals  at  extreme  depths — practically 
all  the  animals,  for  the  small  number  of 
higher  forms  teed  upon  these— belong  to  one 
Hub-kingdom,  the  Protozoa;  whose  distinc- 
tive character  is  that  the;  have  no  special  or- ' 
gans  of  nutrition,  but  absorb  nourishment 
turongh  the  whole  surface  of  their  jelly-like 
bodies.  Host  of  these  animals  secrete  exqui- 
sitely formed  skeletons,  some  of  silica,  some 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
thej  extract  both  these  substances  from  the 
sea-water;  and  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  organic  matter  which  forms  their 
soft  parts  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  ''' 
is  thus  quite  intelH^bte  that  a  world  of  an 
maU  may  live  in  these  dark  abysses,  but  it 
a  necessary  condition  that  they  must  chiefly 
belong  to  a  class  capable  of  bdng  supported 
by  absorption  through  the  surface  of  their 
bodies  of  matter  in  solution,  developing  but 
httte  heat,  and  incurring  a  very  small  amount 
of  waste  by  any  manifestation  of  vital  activi- 
ty. According  to  this  view  it  seems  probabh 
that  at  all  penoda  of  the  Earth's  history  some 
form  of  the  Protozoa — rhizopods,  sponges,  or 
both — iwedominated  greatly  "    "- 
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forms  of  Qnimal  life  ia  the  depths  of  the 
wanner  regions  of  the  sea.  The  rhizopods, 
like  the  corals  of  a  shallower  zone,  form  huge 
accumulations  of  carbonste  of  lime ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  their  agency  that  we  must  refer 
most  of  those  great  bands  of  limestone  which 
have  resisted  time  and  change,  and  come  in 
here  and  there  with  their  rich  imbedded  let- 
tering to  mark  like  milestones  the  progress  of 
the  passing  ages.'     (p.  48.) 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  as  was  long 
ice  pointed  out  by  Edward  Forbes,  who  is 
justly  lauded  by  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son ('  Depths  of  the  Sea,'  p.  6)  as  the  pio- 
neer in  tbie  inquiry — 'the  only  means  of 
acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  the  rationalt 
of  the  distribution  of  our  present  Fanna  is 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  histo- 

g,  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past' 
f  this  our  author  gives  ns  a  most  stnkiiig 
illustration  in  the  comparison  instituted  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  between  the  Ecki- 
nidea  or  sea-urchins  on  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For 
while  the  gpeeies  found  on  these  two  sides 
respectively  are  distinct,  they  belong  almost 
universally  to  tlio  same  genera  ;  and  in  most 
cases  each  genus  is  represented  by  species 
on  each  side,  which  resemble  one  anottier'so 
closely  in  habit  and  appearance  as  to  be  at 
first  ught  hardly  distinguishable. 

'  Supposing  species  to  be  constant,  this  sin- 
gular chain  of  resemblances  would  indicate 
simply  the  special  creation  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  two  groups  of  species  close- 
ly resembling  one  [another,  because  the  cir- 
cumstancBB  under  which  the;  were  placed 
were  so  similar ;  but  admitting  "  descent  with 
modiQcation,"  while  gladly  availing  ourselves 
of  the  convenient  term  "  representation,"  we 
at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thpse 
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we  look  for  the  cause  of  their  divergence. 
Now,  on  examining  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  find  that  a  portion  of  it  consists  of  creta- 
ceous beds,  containing  fossils  un distinguish- 
able from  fossils  from  the  cretacedus  beds  of 
Europe;  the  Isthmus  must  therefore  have 
been  raised  into  dry  land  in  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiar;  timea.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that 
the  rising  of  this  natural  barrier  isolated  two 
portjons  of  a  shallow.water  fauna  which  have 
unce  slightly  diverged  under  rather  different 
conditiona  I  quote  Alexander  Agassiz : 
"  The  question  naturally  arises,  have  wo  not 
in  the  different  fauna  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
changes  which  these  species  have  undei^ne 
since  the  raising  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  isolation  of  the  two  faua»  ?" '  (p  14.) 

Few  Zoologuts,  we  apprehend,  witl  now    - 
dissent  from  this  conclusion;  for  it  is  a 
principle  accepted  by  all  philosophical  natu- 
ralists, that  the  more  eitensive  the  range  of 
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comparison,  the  wider  ia  found  to  be  the 
range  of  variation  of  specific  types;  so  that 
forma  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
aa  originallj  dialinct  parentage,  if  only  theit 
most  difierentiated  types  bo  compared,  are 
found,  by  the  gradationa!  chaiacter  which 
shovrs  itfwlf  when  the  compariaoa  is  inatitat- 
od  among  a  large  namher  of  intennediate 
types,  to  be  geneticallv  identical.  Nume- 
rous iustances  of  this  kind  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  study  of  the  Porcupine 
dredginga.  Thus  certain  sea-urchins  of  the 
Northern  seas  aod  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  hare  been  accounted  as  belonging  to 
distinct  species,  were  found  by  Professor 
Wyvilte  Thomson  to  be  so  gradationally 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  interme- 
diate forms  dredged  along  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  that  the  specific  distinction  altoge- 
ther breaks  down.  And  Professor  Duncan, 
who  has  examioed  the  Goi-als,  has  found  not 
only  reputed  »peck»,  but  reputed  genera,  to 
be  specifically  identical ;  the  two  forms 
growing  as  branches  from  the  same  stem. 
Now,  as  was  long  since  laid  down  by  Edward 
Forbes,  species  which  havg  a  wide  area  of 
f;)ac«-distribution,  have  a  smilarly  prolonged 
distributiou  in  time  ;  their  capacity  of  adap- 
tation to  change  of  conditions  operating 
equally  in  both  cases.  And  it  is  just  where 
this  capacity  of  adaptation  is  the  greatest, 
that  departures  from  the  primitive  type  show 
themselves  most  strongly ;  such  departures 
(which  often  come  to  be  so  fixed  and  con- 
stant that  they  might  well  be  accounted  spe- 
cific characters)  being  simply  the  results  of 
the  pliancy  of  the  organism,  which  can 
adapt  itself  to  changes  of  external  condi- 
tions, instead  of  succumbing  to  them. 
.  Keeping  this  principle  m  view,  we  now 
proceed  to  those  yet  more  remarkable  cases, 
in  which  types  of  animal  life,  which  were 
characteristic  of  former  geol<^cal  periods, 
and  which,  from  not  occurring  in  shallow 
waters,  were  supposed  to  have  altogether  died 
out,  have  been  discovered  to  be  still  holding 
their  ground  in  the  Deep  Sea.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  this  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain Tertiary  sheila;  but  there  are  other 
cases  even  more  striking.  The  deep-sea  ex- 
plorations of  our  own  countrymen'  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  dis- 
covery, by  M,  Sars  junior  (son  of  the  late 
eminent  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Christian i a, 
and  himself  Inspector  of  Fisheries  to  the 
Swedish  Government),  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
400  fathoms,  of)  the  Lofloden  Islands,  of  a 
small  Crinoid,  diflcring  in  the  most  marked 
manner  from  any  crinoid  known  to  exist  at 
the  present  time,  but  clearly  belonging  to 
the  jtpioerinite  family,  which  flourished  in 


the  Oolitic  period, — the  laige  pcar-encrinitc 
of  the  Bradford  Clay  being  its  most  charac- 
teristic representative,  while  (be  Bourgntti- 
erinut  of  the  Chalk  teemed  to  be  its  lateaL 
To  Professor  Wjrvillc  Thomson  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  had  been  conjointly  making  i 
special  study  of  this  group,  it  was  clear  that  , 
the  little  Bkixocrinu*  of  Professor  San  was 
a  dwarfed  and  deformed  representative  of 
the  Apiocrinite  type,  which  might  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  degenerate  descendant  of  the 
old  pear-encrinite  ;  and  this  cnconraged  them 
in  the  belief,  on  which  they  based  their  ap- 
plication for  Government  aid,  that  a  largt 
number  of  such  ancient  types  might  proba- 
bly be  found,  by  carrying  down  the  explora- 
Uon  of  the  bottom  by  the  dredge  to  a  depth 
not  previously  thua  examined.  This  eIp*^ 
tatioD  waa  fully  juatified  by  the  resolL  For 
in  their  first  {Lightning)  cruise  they  not 
only  found  that  the  layer  of  globigeriDs- 
mud,  previously  brought  up  by  the  sonod- 
ing-line  from  the  surface  of  the  sea-bed,  hai 
a  thickness  to  which  no  limit  cau  be  assign- 
ed, and  that  in  every  particular  the  whole 
mass  resembles  chalk  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, aa  had  been  previously  stated  by  Bai- 
ley (U.S.),  Huiley,  Wallich,  and  others,  in 
regard  to  the  small  samples  they  examined; 
but  they  further  discovered  that  this  bean 
on  its  surface  a  number  of  types  of  animals 
whose  ^aeiM  is  essentially  that  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  waa  a  beautiful  ailiceous  Sponge,  so 
closely  corresponding  in  general  striictore 
with  the  ventriculitei  of  the  chalk,  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  intimacy 
of  their  relationship.  The  interest  excited 
among  zoologists  and  paleontologists  by 
this  discovery,  powerfully  reinforced  that 
which  had  been  called  forth  among  phyii- 
cists  and  physical  geographers  by  the  tem- 
perature-observations taken  during  the  same 
cruise ;  and  this  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  next  year.  For  the  num- 
ber of  Echinidan  forma,  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  Chalk,  that  were  met  with 
in  the  Poretipine  cTuiiea  of  1869 — aeveralof 
which  are  described  and  beautifully  figured 
in  Professor  Wyvi lie  Thomson's  pages— aor- 
passed  all  expectation ;  and  some  of  these, 
as  the  singular  'chain-mail'  nrcbin  Calrtria 
hyitrix,  perpetuate  npecial  cretaceous  typea, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  longsincedied 
out  The  results  of  the  dredgings  sinmlta- 
neously  carried  on  by  Count  Pourtales  in  the 
Florida  Channel,  hare  proTcd  singulariy  ac- 
cordant in  this  particular  with  those  obtaJD- 
ed  by  our  British  explorers;  the  general 
character  of  the  Echinoderm  fauna  there 
met  with,  bearing  a  singular  resemblanoe  to 
that  of  the  old  Qialk,  afthongh  without  soy 
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whoa«  tjpe  had  been  regarded  as  altogether 
ettinct,  being  distinctly  represented  by  the 
neirly-discovcred  form  (also  included  in  the 
Porcupine  collection)  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz  has  described  under  the  name  Pour- 

Hicse  facts  afford  a  most  Temaricable  cod- 
finnation  to  the  doctrine  of  ProfesBor  Wy- 
rille  Thomson,  propounded  ,in  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's first  report, — that  the  formation  now 
going  on  apon  the  North  Atlantic  sea-bed  is 
not  a  repetition,  hot  au  absolute  eontinua- 
lion,  of  the  Gretaceoue ;  the  deposit  of  glo- 
bigerina-mud  over  that  area  having  never 
been  interrnpted  daring  the  whole  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  The  physical  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  there  has  been  no  such 
change  in  the  Atlantic  basin  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  as  would  hare  convert- 
ed its  bottom  intA  dry  land,  have  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  (p.  6)  ;  and  if  it  has  re- 
iDsined  a  decp-occan  basin  daring  that  time, 
it  is  obvious  that  while  an  interrupted  suc- 
ceaaion  of  Tertiary  deposits,  imbedding  ter- 
restrial, fresh-water,  estuarine,  aiid  tkalloui- 
ffttter  marine  faunte,  was  formed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  basin,  where  slight  differences 
of  level  wonld  alter  the  whole  distribution  of 
land  and  sea,  an  unbroken  aeries  of  layers  of 
1  substance  resembling  the  old  Chalk  in 
eveiy  essential  particular,  would  have  been 
formed  by  the  continued  activity  of  proto- 
loic  life  over  the  newest  beds  of  what  we 
>K  accnstomed  to  call  the  '  cretaceons  for- 
mstiou,'  entombing  a  deep^ea  fauna,  which 
would  preserve  the  general  ^oclm  of  theCre- 
Uceotts,  whilst  differing  from  it  in  detail,  as 
tbat  of  the  npper  beds  of  our  Chalk  forma- 
tion difiers  from  that  of  the  lower.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  it  is  m«ntatned  that  we  must 
regard  the  Cretaccoua  period  as  having  come 
to  an  end  with  the  elevation  of  the  Chalk  of 
Sorope,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Idgker  typea  of  the  cretaceous  fauna,  suoh 
a  its  characteristic  Fishes  and  chambered 
Cephalopoda.  But  Mr.  Prestwieli  has  sup- 
plied an  adequate  vera  causa  for  this  extinc- 
tion, in  the  establishment  at  this  period  of 
a  free  communication  between  the  polar  area 
and  the  cretaceous  aea,  which  he  regards  (on 
qoite  independent  groanda)  as  having  been 
pferionsly  cut  oft  from  it  by  an  intervening 
continent  The  reduction  of  temperatare 
tbns  produced  would  have  killed  off  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  waters  which  were 
dependent  on  a  warmth  approaching-  the 
(topical ;  whilst  those  which  conid  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  would  have  mun- 
Wned  their  ground  (with  more  or  less  of 
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'  modification  in  structure),  and  woald  in  turn 
leave  their  remains  to  be  entombed  in  the 
ever-accomnlating  mass  of  globigerina-mud. 
That  scarcely  any  of  the  molluscs,  echino- 
derms,  or  corals  of  the  present  deposit  can 
be  tpecifically  identified  with  those  of  the 
old  Chalk,  is  exactly  (as  is  justly  remarked 
by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson)  what  might 
be  fairly  expected,  in  consideraljon  of  the 
various  changes  which  must  have  occurred 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  in  the  various  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence. '  The  utmost  which  can  be  expect- 
ed is  the  persistence  of  some  of  the  old  ge- 
neric types,  with  such  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  faunn  as  to  justify  the  opi- 
nion that,  making  due  allowance  for  emigra- 
tion, immigration,  and  extermination,  the 
later  fauna  bears  to  the  earlier  the  relation 
of  descent  with  extreme  modification.' 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  indicat- 
ing anoljier  very  important  bearing  which 
these  Deep-9ea  researches  must  have  upon 
Oeological  theory — the  modification  they 
necessitate  of  the  glacial  doctrine.  For  it 
now  becomes  obvious,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
pointed  out  in  bis  aecond  report,  that  as  the 
climate  of  the  sea-bottom  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  that  of  the  land  (a  glacial  tem- 
perature now  prevailing  over  the  Equatorial 
sea-bed),  the  presence  cf  ArcUc  types  ia  any 
marine  formation  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
as  furnishing  evidence  per  »e  of  the  general 
extension  of  glacial  action  into  temperate  or 
tropical  regions.  If,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  main- 
tains, the  underflow  of  Polar  water  towards 
the  Equator  is  sustained  by  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  produced  by  thermal  agency 
alone,  then  such  an  nnderflow  must  have 
taken  place  in  all  geological  periods,  provid- 
ed that  there  existed  a  free  and  deep  com- 
munication between  the  polar  and  the  cqua-  ■ 
tonal  areas.  By  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  polar  underflow  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
flection of  the  equatorial  current,  by  the  op- 
position of  land,  northwards  and  south- 
wards, so  3s  to  occasion  an  indraught  which 
this  underflow  tends  to  fill;  and  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, if  there  were  a  free  passage  for  the 
equatorial  current  through  Central  America 
into  the  Pacific,  as  there  would  be  no  Qulf 
Stream,  there  would  be  no  polar  underflow ; 
so  that  in  any  former  geological  period  in 
which  any  such  conditions  may  have  exist- 
ed, the  temperature  of  the  equatorial  sea- 
bottom  would  not  have  been  depressed, 
however  free  may  have  been  its  commtinica- 
tion  with  the  polar  areas.  This  is  tanta- 
Dioant  to  saying  that  an  enormous  disturb- 
ance of  fluid  equilibrium  must  have  been 
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coDstantly  in  ciUtcnce,  without  prodacing 
any  looTement — a  proposition  which  no  Me- 
chanical philosopher  can  accept. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude 
this  exposition,  than  by  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion (April  9,  1869),  in  which  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter presented  to  the  public  the  results  of  the 
tentative  Lightning  cruise  of  the  previons 

^Tha  facts  I  have  now  broueht  before  you, 
still  more  the  tpeculationt  wbich  I  hare  ven- 
tured to  connect  with  them,  may  seem  to  un- 
settle miich  that  has  been  generally  accredit- 
ed in  Geological  science,  and  thus  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  augment  our  stock  of  positive 
knowledge ;  but  this  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  introduction  of  a  ne>i  idta  into  any  de- 
partment of  scientific  inquiry.  Like  the  flood 
which  tests  the  security  of  every  foundation 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  onward  rush, 
overthrowing  the  bouse  built  only  on  the 
sand,  but  leaving  nnharmedthe  cdiSce  which 
rests  secure  on  the  solid  rock,  so  does  a  new 
method  of  reseansh,  a  new  sene^  of  facts,  or 
a  new  application  of  facta  previously  known, 
come  to  bear  with  impetuous  force  on  a  whole 
fabric  of  doctrine,  and  subject  it  to  an  under- 
mining power  which  nothing  can  resist,  save 
that  which  rests  on  the  solid  rock  of  truth. 
And  it  is  here  that  tba  moral  value  of  scienti- 
fic study,  puisued  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  its 
elevated  aims,  pre-eminently  shows  itself. 
for,  as  wasgrandlysaidbyBchillor  in  his  ad- 
mirable contrast  between  the  "  trader  in  sci- 
«nce"  and  the  "  true  philosopher," — "  New 
diacoverieB  in  the  field  of  bis  activity  which 
depress  the  one  enraptnre  the  other.  Perhaps 
they  fill  a  chEism  which  the  growth  of  his 
ideas  had  rendered  more  wide  and  unseemly ; 
or  they  place  the  last  stone,  tho  only  one 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  structure  of 
his  ideas.  But  even  should  they  shiver  it 
into  rains,  should  a  new  series  of  ideas,  a  new 
aspect  of  nature,  a  newly  discovered  law  in 
the  physical  world,  overthrow  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  his  knowledge,  he  hat-  alaays  lov«i 
truth  better  than  hU  ij/tlem,  and  gladly  will 
he  exchange  her  old  and  defective  form  for  a 
^  new  and  laircr  one."  ' 


Art.  II, — David  Friedriek  Slraust. 

In  the  last  letter  of  John  Sterlinff,  orthe  last 
that  has  been  made  public,  to  his  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,'  written  as  the  sha- 
dows of  approaching  death  were  darkening 
around  him,  he  said — 'I  tread  the  common 
road  into  the  great  darkness  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of 
hope.     Certainty,   indeed,    I    have    none.' 


Much  more  cheerless  were  the  last  bonra  of 
Strauss.  The  'hope'  to  which  Sterfiog 
clung  after  all  his  donhU  found  no  place  in 
the  breast  of  the  German  sceptic.  Long 
years  before  he  had  torn  it  up  by  the  roots, 
and  although  the  deep  human  instinct  may 
sometimes  have  aaseited  its  inSuence  in  spite 
of  him,  he  gave  it  no  consciona  welcome, 
but  looked  steadily  into  the  'great  dark- 
ness,' and  saw  only  a  blank  Toid.  Scepti- 
cism had  hardened  into  dogniatic  disbelief; 
and  boldly  asserting  that  he  had  faithfully 
done  his  work  on  earth,  and  fulfilled  the 
part  to  which  he  was  called  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  Strauss  calmly  awaited  for 
the  death  which  to  him  was  the  end  of  all 
That  he  always  maintained  the  same  stolid 
attitude,  nntroubled  by  either  fears  or  hopes 
as  to  the  future,  may  be  doubled,  just  be- 
cause he  was  a  man,  and  had  the  human  na- 
ture in  which  '  conscience  doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  nil.'  But  the  self-posseasion  of 
Strauss,  in  view  of  the  end  he  had  contem- 
plated for  years,  and  the  gradual  approach 
of  which  he  had  observed,  without  to  all 
outward  seeming  flinching  or  alarm,  was  no- 
table. The  German  novelist,  Auerbach,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Life  of  Jesus,'  has  published  an  account  of 
his  last  interview  with  him  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  Stranss  had  suffered  for 
years  from  a  painful  and  incurable  malady. 
When  Anerhach  visited  him  last  October  at 
Ludwigsburg — his  native  place,  to  which  he  ' 
had  returned  to  die — he  found  him  lying  on 
the  sofa  with  Dietrich's  picture  of  the  death 
of  Socrates  hanging  over  him.  '  He  apoks 
with  great  composure  about  his  certain  ear- 
ly death.  He  had  made  the  doctors  pro- 
mise to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  regarding 
his  condition.'  He  talked  with  cheerfulness 
of  his  family,  of  whom  he  waa  very  fond, 
and  about  the  atrongements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  edition  of  Tiia  works  after  his  death. 
Uis  worst  privation  was  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunities, now  he  was  confined  to  Vis 
room,  of  hearing  good  music,  in  which  hs 
greatly  delighted.' 

'When  Heft  Btrauss  that  day  in  October 
(says  Auerbach)  he  accompanied  me  through 
the  ante-room.  We  were  both  overcome  by 
the  thought  of  parting,  for  we  knew  we  ftad 
seen  each  other  for  the  last  time.  On  the 
21st  of  December  he  wrote  me~"  My  strength 
is  slowly  but  surely  ebbing  away.  Aa  *oa 
know,  I  am  content.  Sati*  e*t !  as  used  t>£  be 
said,  when  the  masters  had  heard  enougib  of 
a  trial  sermon"  (referring  to  the  tbeoloAical 
classes  at  Tubingen).  On  his  last  birtj^^y, 
the  3Tth  January,  I  sent  him  an  en^aT^^td 
a  portrait  of  Bpinoza.  Afterwards  I  raJwil 
the  follomng  acknowledgment  writteiM  i»  ■ 
visiting  card,  the  last  message  I  was  ^a  hsTt 
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from  him ; — "  Carbalmo  SyspinoEistiB  et  tuni- 
co  eno  B.  Ancrbftch  pro  egregU  communia 
iDftgistri  ima^f:  gratias  breves  quide]n  sed 
ingenuas  agit  Symmjdta  et  amicus  Kgrotus, 
L.  29  Jan.,  74.  "D.  F.  StraUBB."' 

He  died  tori  days  after,  firm  apparently  in 
the  no-faith  of  the  '  common  master,'  Spino- 
za, believing  that  with  death  was  the  end  of 
conscious  life,  smA  that  spirit  with  body  re- 
tamcd  to  the  dust,  of  the  cunning  combina- 
tions of  whidh  it  was  but  the  transient  che- 
mical function.  Admiring  friends  pro- 
nounced laudatory  orations  over  his  grave, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  not  only  cf  re- 
spect, but  evidently  of  deep  and  sincere  af- 
fection, 

Strouss  is  not  the  first,  and  will  not  pro- 
bably be  the  last,  great  unbeliever  who  has 
died  the  death  of  a  Stoic  after  a  life  spent 
in  combating  the  truths  of  both  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sad  in  the  picture  of  the  solitary 
old  man  living  out  his  last  days  in  the  hired 
lodgings  of  his  native  place,  and  beating 
down  all  approaches  of  remorseful  thought 
by  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
and  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  him. 
In  the  introduction  to  '  The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New '  he  wrote : — 

'  I  have  now  for  nearly  forty  years  follow- 
ed the  same  line  of  literary  activity,  t  have 
constantly  fought  for  that  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  troe,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  againiit 
that  which  I  deemed  false,  and  I  am  now  on 
the  threshold  of  old  age.  At  snch  a  time 
every  earnest-minded  man  hears  the  inward 
monition,  "Give  account  of  thy  Btewardabip, 
for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  an  unfaithful  steward 
— an  unskilful  and  even  negligent  one,  Heav- 
en knows;  but  on  the  whole  I  have  done 
what  the  strength  and  impulses  within  me 
enabled  me  to  do,  without  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  without  seeking  any 
man's  favour  or  fearing  any  man's  frown." 

Ilieae  haoghty  words  were  echoed  over 
bis  tomb  by  one  of  the  speakers,  who  closed 
his  funeral  oration  with  them  as  the  epitaph 
which  best  befitted  the  author  of  'The  Life 
of  Jesus,'  and  '  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New. 

l^t  the  self  satisfaction  on  which  Stransa 
thus  nnrsed  his  pride  was  not  rooted  in  pnre 
etoiJ;ism,  bot  was  also  fostered  by  vanity, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  read 
the  kuthor's  defence  of  his  last  work,  when 
he  flound  it  was  severely  attacked  in  both 
Uetniany  and  England.  The  petulance  of 
woffl  ded  self-love  was  nevermore  clearly  re- 
veal* 1  than  in  the  lamentations  of  Strauss 
over  the  assaults  of  his  critics.  He  contmsts 
the  mlogy  that  formerly  delighted  him, 
whci    he  was  proclumed  Uie  first  prose  writ- 


er of  his  time,  and  wbcn  his  letters  to  Renan 
during  the  war  with  France  made  him  a  na- 
tional hero,  with  the  changed  tone  and  atti- 
tude of  his  countrymen  since  he  had  declar- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  .materialism. 
He  cannot  understand  why  assaults  on  all 
that  is  dearest  to  humanity  should  have  ro- 

Eelled  their  sympathy,  and  seeks  explanation 
y  attributing  discrediubio  motives  to  his 
opponents.  Such  eflcrainale  sensitiveness 
ill  accords  with  the  lofty  scorn  of  all  things 
1  and  base  usually  associated  with  stoi- 
cism. We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
seeming  nobility  of  Strauss's  attitude  when 
face  to  face  with  the  great  enemy,  but  his 
impassivity  was  too  deeply  tinged  with  per- 
sonal vanity  to  permit  us  to  see  in  it  even 
the  calm  nnconcem  which  wc  witness  in 
Spinoica. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  Strauss  first 
startled  the  world  with  his  '  Life  of  Jesus.' 
He  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
occupied  the  office  of  assistant  professor 
(Repetent)  in  the  theolt^cal  seminary  of 
Ttlbingen,  at  the  university  of  which  place 
he  also  lectured  ou  philosophy.  As  was  na- 
tural with  a  work  which  aimed  at.  proving 
that  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  was  purely  mythical,  the  result  of 
legends  that  had  gradually  taken  shape 
among  the  early  Christians,  growing  up 
around  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  presented 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  excited  much  op- 
position and  called  forth  numerous  criticisms 
and  refutations.  Strauss  was  then  unknown 
to  fame,  though  he  had  written  some  arti- 
cles of  a  philosophical  and  critical  character. 
Chief  of  these  were  two  printed  in  the 
'  Berlin  Jahrbllcher,'  in  which  he  anticipat- 
ed the  leading  ideas  of  the  later  work.  One 
of  the  two,  in  criticising  Rosenkrani's  '  En- 
cyclop&die,'  developed  the  thought  that  as 
Nature  was  only  the  external  appearance  of 
the  *  idea,'  the  conception  of  creation  was 
nnphilosophical.  As  miracles  are  interrup- 
tions of  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  Creator,  the 
same  objection  was  applied  to  them.  Here 
was  the  philosophical  radicle  of  the  '  Leben 
Jesu.'  Its  critical  roots  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  of  the  two  articles,  in  which' 
Stranss  strove  to  show  that  the  Scriptare 
story  is  self-contradictory,  and  sought  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  myth  doclrine  re- 
garding the  miracles  and  life  of  Jesus,  At 
this  time  Stranss  still  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  religious  genius  the  world  bad 
known.  "While  contesting  the  historical 
reality  of  miracles,  which  were  pronounced 
physically  and  psychologically  impossible, 
I  StraoBs  nevertheless  attributed  to  them  an 
I  idea!  value  and  truth.    The  infinite  was  rca- 
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liscd  in  the  finite,  tfaongh  onlj  in  humanity, 
not  in  the  person  of  JeiUH. 

It  WS8  aa  &  disciple  of  Hegel  that  Straius 
wrote  hia  'Life  of  Jeaus,'  and  its  publication 
"precipitated  the  crisis  which  shattered  the 
Hegelian  school,  and  paved  the  nay  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  philosophy.  Bot  if  the 
admirers  of  Strauss  cannot  claim  philosophi- 
cal originality  for  their  master,  neither  can 
they  fairly  assert  originality  for  him  in  re- 
gard to  his  theory  of  myths.  More  than 
forty  years  before  his '  Life  of  Jesus '  appear- 
ed, Schelllng,  while  a  mere  youth,  applied 
the  doctrine  of  mythn  to  the  historical  expla- 
nation of  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Je- 
sus, according  to  LuKe  and  Matthew,  though 
after  a  much  less  deBtruclive  fashion.  Schel- 
ling  afterwards  maintained  that  myths  and 
legends  could  only  gather  round  a  life  alrea- 
dy remarkable  and  distingniahod,  and  even 
iu  youth,  he  held  the  historical  reality  of 
Our  Lord's  Resurrection.  Only  if  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  were  what  Christians  believe 
(ho  maintained),  could  the  narratives  have 
originated  which  are  called  myths.  That  is 
to  say,  wo  should  have  to  accept  the  eialted 
natnre  of  the  Pei^n  of  Jesus,  in  order  to 
explain  the  origic  of  such  legends.  It  is 
not  80  much  they  that  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  establish  Christ's  nobility,  as  that  is 
etseDtial  in  order  to  account  for  the  Gospels. 
The  great  difference  between  ttiis  view  and 
that  of  Strauss  is  that  the  latter  rejected  the 
reality  which  required  explanation,  accord- 
ing to  his  fundamental  principle — more  and 
niore  extended  as  the  years  went  on — that 
religion  is  subjective,  and  that  there  is  oo 
external  reality  corresponding  to  the  inward 
disposition.  From  the  positions  of  the  '  Le- 
ben  Jesu'  to  those  of  'The  Old  Ftuth  and 
the  New,'  was  a  long  step,  but  the  path 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  materialism  and 
atheism  of  the  latter  work  was  entered  upon 
in  the  former.  That  was  to  be  the  end  of 
the  forty  years  of  literary  activity,  begun 
with  the  principle  of  accounting  for  the 
realities  of  religion  by  the  play  of  man's 
imagination.  It  may  be  of  use  to  trace 
more  closely  the  character  of  the  process, 
aad  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  first  look 
at  the  earlier  period  of  Dr.  Strauss's  life. 

Bom  S7th  January,  1808,  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  in  WOrtemberg — the  Fatherland  of 
Kepler,  and  of  Scbelling  and  Hegel — David 
Frederick  Stranss  received  bis  early  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  his  native  town.  His 
father  was  a  merchant;  but  the  boy  was 
more  moulded  and  impressed,  through  the 
influcBce  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  quick 
EODsibility  and  readiness,  for  whom  he  has 
left-on  record  his  hearty  love  and  admira- 
tion.    From  the  first  the  yonng  Strauss  was 


July, 

of  a  veakly  natnre  physically,  and  of 
quiet  and  rather  retiring  disposition ;  more 
given  to  his  books  than  to  take  part  in  the 
rougher  sports  of  his  young  companion 
After  receiving  snch  intellectual  tratniDg  u 
his  native  place  could  feupply,  aad  baring  it 
an  early  age  exhibited  a  decided  preference 
for  the  clerical  profession,  Strauss  ia  the 
autumn  of  1831  was  sent  to  the  £\^ngeUcal 
Theological  Seminary  of  Blaubeuren,  whence 
in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  theol<^cal 
school  and  University  of  TDbingen.  The  ee- 
minaiy  at  Blaubeuren,  in  which  he  was  is- 
stalled  in  his  fourteenth  year,  had  at  one 
time  been  a  Benedictine  convent,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  founded  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  centnry.  At  the  ReformatioD 
it  was  transformed  Into  a  preparatory  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  future  clergymen 
of  the  Evangelical  Chnrcb,  and,  witJi  only 
brief  interruptions,  had  maintained  that 
character  since.  It  was  managed  by  a  pre- 
u dent,  called  an  Ephorus;  and  besides  the 
two  professors  who  taught  theology,  there 
were  two  asustants,  or  overseers  of  stndiet, 
named  'Kepetenten.'  The  building  con- 
tained four  laige  rooms  and  as  many  steeping 
apartments,  each  furnished  for  ten  pupils, 
and  between  each  two  was  the  room  of  s 
*  R^peteot,'  the  doors  of  which,  leading  to 
the  rooms  of  the  students,  remained  open 
during  the  hours  of  work,  to  allow  opportu- 
nity for  observing  the  studies  of  the  yoni^ 
men.  The  following  was  the  naual  order  A 
the  day's  proceedings.  The  bell  of  the  ettsb- 
lishmeat  was  sounded  at  half-past  fire  in 
winter  and  at  five  in  summer  mornings,  u 
the  signal  for  rising.  After  a  quart«r  of  an 
hour  for  prayers,  at  which  all  must  be  pre- 
sent, there  was  au  interval  for  private  stndy 
till  breakfast  time,  at  seven.  Then  came  the 
college  exercises,  lasting  above  four  hours  in 
the  forenoon,  two  hours  for  private  instntc- 
tion  in  the  afternoon,  an  interval  for  private 
study  till  supper,  evening  prayers  at  nine; 
and  the  pupils  might  then  either  retir^to 
bed  or  further  continue  study  till  im 
o'clock.  From  tbis  regalar  conise  WeAes- 
day  afternoon  and  Thursday  mornings,  \m 
exceptions ;  during  which  a  Latin,  o^  ■ 
Greek  or  Hebrew  exercise  (called  a  Hell 
madar),  with  Latin  verses,  must  be  prepn* 
On  Sundays  a  couple  of  hours  were  devd* 
to  religious  instruction,  and  the  rest  of  I 
day,  BO  far  as  not  occupied  with  attcrtdJj 
at  church,  was  devoted  to  visiting. 

At  this  time  the  two  Professors  at  '. 
benren  were  Banr  and  Kern — the  form! 
whom  afterwards  won  groat  reputation  T 
academic  teacher  and  theological  writfl 
TObingen.  Kem  was  also  well  ' 
afterwards    in    the    same    place,     tli^ 
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never  bo  celebrated  aa  bis  colleagae.  He 
wu  (StraDM  ftayg)  sd  excellent  teacher  at 
Bhtubcnren.  The  work  of  the  two  profes- 
Bon  was  so  apportioned  that  Baor  selected 
the  Greek  and  Roman  prose  nritera,  and 
Keni  the  poets;  while  the  latter  also  added 
I<^e  and  psychology,  and  the  former  an- 
cient history  and  mythology.  '  It  would  be 
dithcnlt  to  say'  (wrote  Stransa,  long  after- 
trards^  'to  which  of  them  we  owed  most  io- 
Btmcbon  and  enjoyment — whether  to  Banr, 
in  reading  Herodotus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus ;  or 
to  Kent,  in  stndying  Homer,  Vii^^l,  and  So- 
phocles.' Baur's  eipoaitioDB  were  the  more 
critical  and  philosophical,  throngh  Herodo- 
tas  introducing  the  students  to  the  higher 
mythology,  and  throngh  Livy  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Niebuhr'a  historical  criticism.  Kern, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  his  treatment  of 
the  clasdcal  poets,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Fsatms  and  propheta,  elevated  and  inspired 
with  fresh  enthnsiasm  the  minds  of  his  Lear- 
ns. In  the  former  he  was  Heyne's,  and  in 
the  latter  Herder's  pupil.  The  influence  of 
both  was  great,  and  they  were  both  held  in 
profound  admiration  by  the  students.  At 
the  head  of  the  institution  aa  Ephoms  was 
Kenss,  whose  rule  was  of  a  genial  and  indnl- 
gcnt  character.  He  was  fond  of  sending 
the  students  on  excorsions  in  the  country, 
Doder  the  care  of  a  'Itepetent,'  which  were 
of  nse  to  their  bodily  health.  In  intellcc- 
tnal  gifta  he  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  professors.  There  were  frequent  changes 
smong  the  '  Repotenten,'  of  whom  only  two 
— Gipper  and  Bflhrer — were  afterwards  re- 
membered by  Strauss  as  having  contributed 
to  his  intellectual  progress.  Among  the 
forty  seminarists  were  several  besides  Strauss 
who  were  deatiued  to  win  some  measure  of 
diitindion,  aa  William  ZimroeniuinD,  subse- 
i^nently  known  both  by  his  historical  and 
poetical  works,  and  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ments at  Frankfort  and  Stuttgart,  and  Fr. 
Vitcber,  who  has  written  abont  Strauss. 
The  most  intimate  of  Strauts's  compan- 
ions was  Christian  M&rklin,  inasmuch  as 
tbere  was  not  only  a  personal  friendship 
bot  close  syittpathy  in  study,  and  in  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiries,  between  the  two. 
Although  Blaabeuren  is  a  small  and  unat- 
tnctive  town,  and  the  inhabitants  nt  that 
time  were  not  remarkable  for  their  culture, 
t  few  families  among  them  were  given  to. 
ho^itality  ;  and  through  them  the  young 
Kmioarists  tasted  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse. The  period  of  residence  in  the 
cloister  was  four  years,  and  the  strictness  of 
its  discipline  was  such  that  none  of  the  iu- 
mates  were  allowed,  under  penalties,  to  en- 
ter a  public-Jiouse,  to  take  a  glass  of  beer, 
i>r  to  imoke,  though  neither  of  these  rules 


could  always  be  strictly  enforced  upon  the 
youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  were  there.  AIt<^ther  the  four 
years  Strauss  spent  at  Blaubeuren  were  a 
happy  period  for  him,  and  the  source  of 
many  pleasant  memories  in  after  life.  'When 
the  time  came  for  leaving  it,  to  go  to  the 
'Stiff  at  Tubingen,  it  was  not  without 
many  keen  regrets  that  he  parted  from  the 
professors  he  had  learned  to  esteem,  and 
whose  equals  ho  was  doubtful  of  finding  at 
the  University,  as  well  aa  from  the  pleasant 
society  and  walks  of  tho  neighboorbood. 

The  attractive  situation  and  surroundings 
of  TQbingen  are  well  known.  Here  of 
course  Strauss  was  introduced  to  a  freer  life 
than  was  allowed  to  the  Blaubeuren  semina- 
rists, the  supervision  cuercised  over  the  stu- 
dents being  less  strict.  In  182S,  when  he 
wont  to  the  Tflbitgen  '  Stift,'  the  term  of 
theological  study  was  five  years;  the  two 
first  of  which  were  devoted  to  philosophi- 
cal, and  the  three  last  to  theological  studies. 
Under  the  former  were  included  philology 
and  history  ;  bat  Strauss  soon  saw  cause  to 
lament  that  be  found  no  guides  like  Baur 
aad  Kem  in  philosophy.  In  philology, 
mere  grammar  and  criticism  of  the  text  was 
everything,  no  attempt  being  made  to  pene- 
trate to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  authors 
studied.  Long  afterwards  the  remembrance 
of  Tafel's  (one  of  the  professors)  'Pindar' 
was  a  memory  of  horror  to  Strauss,  In 
philosophy  proper,  Schott,  Eschenmayer, 
and  Sigwart  were  the  teachers  ;  and  of  the 
three  the  last  alone  was  held  in  much  es- 
teem ;  but  though  a  man  of  cultivated  pow- 
ers and  much  knowledge  he  was  of  too  in- 
dolent a  disposition  to  inspire  enthusiasm. 
Eschenmaye^B  'mysticism'  ^aseven  at  that 
time  repugnant  to  Strauss,  MS^rklin,  and 
their  companions.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
professors  were  not  compensated  for  by  the 
'Itepetenten,'who  seem  to  have  been  poorly 
equipped  for  their  work,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  students  with  philosophical  apti- 
tudes were  driven  to  rely  upon  private  stu- 
dy. Kant  was  read,  but  was  found  dry  and 
hard.  Jacob!,  was  more  attractive  to  the 
young  philosophers,  bnt  Schelling  produced 
the  deepest  impression  on  Strauss.  The 
mystical  pantheism  of  that  thinker  was  then 
uncorrected  by  his  later  powerful  historical 
'construction'  of  Christianity.  His  influ- 
ence upon  Strauss  was  evidently  great ;  and 
it  is  curious,  in  view  of  what  was  to  be  after- 
wards, to  find  the  author  of  'The  Old  Faith 
and  the  New,'  so  late  as  1851,  attributing  to 
Schelling  that  he  had  been  preserved  from 
the  arid  wastes  of  materialism  and  rational- 
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uuiveraity,  Ernest  Bengel,  grandson  of  the  I 
wetl-known  Johann  Albrccht  Bengel,  was  in 
tbe  ascendant,  and  thoitgli  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  rationalism,  the  influence  of  Slorr 
saved  him  from  some  of  its  worst  excesses. 
Storr's  influence,  however,  was  checked  by 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  led  Bengel 
to  seek  a  theology  within  the  liinita  of  the 
pure  reason.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
if  lie  exhibited  leanings  to  Socinianisni.  It 
was  probably  from  liim  that  Strauss  receiv- 
ed his  first  impalse  towards  rationalism.  lie 
died  suddenly  early  in  Straass's  university 
career;  and  in  the  autumn  of  ISSBBaurand 
Kern  were  brought  to  Tubingen,  where  they 
originated  a  new  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal epoch,  by  unfurling  the  banner  of  the 
Schlcierniacher  theology.  From  this  time 
the  old  Tubingen  school  of  Storr  visibly 
dwindled,  and  disappeared  later  with  Steu- 
dcl,  while  the  new  scientific  school  of  Baur 
and  his  diiciples  began  to  flourish,  Strauss 
and  his  fellow-students  were  of  course  over- 
joyed to  welcome  their  old  Blaubeuren 
teachers  to  TQbingen.  The  only  lecturer 
from  whom  tbey  heard  the  old  orthodox 
views  was  Steudel,  in  hie  lectures  on  apolo- 

fetics  and  Old  Testament  theology.  Aftor 
toudcl's  death  the  rationalizing  spirit  had 
free  course  at  Tubingen.  Both  Strauss  and 
M&rkliu  now  stood  on  the  ground  of  the 
pantheism  of  Schelling.  The  personality  of 
God  was  incredible  to  them.  Self-conscious- 
ness  (as  Marklin  has  written)  was  only  the 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as 
developing  in  time,  whHe  God  must  bo 
thought  of  as  out  of  time.  The  peraoni- 
fication  of  I>city  was  the  result  of  hu- 
man weakness,  since  man  must  conceive 
everything  under  the  finite  forms  of  the 
understanding.  It  Is  true  both  Stranss  and 
Miirklin  still  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciling their  Pantheism  with  Christianity  ; 
but  what  is  Christianity  without  a  personal 
God  and  a  self-conscious  immortaiity  )  For 
Strauss  had  early  cherished  doubts,  first,  re- 
garding tho  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  as  to  immortality.  Gradually  the 
whole  attitude  of  his  nature  became  one  of 
hostility  to  the  old  doctrines  on  which  for- 
merly he  had  been  nourished.  With  tho 
abandonment  of  the  historical  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  everything  was  really  given  up, 
though  it  required  time  to  develop  Tils  scep- 
ticism to  its  final  issues.  Tbe  influence  of 
Schleiermachei  temporarily  arrested  him  in 
his  headlong  career;  and  wjiile  counteract- 
ing the  tendency  to  philosophical  pantheism 
he  inspired  Strauss  with  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing to  him  the  God  he  had  lost,  and  giving 
him  f^in  the  Christ  against  whom  he  had 
rebelled.     What  attracted  Strauss  to  Schlei- 


ermacber  was  tbe  fact  that  the  latter  did  not 
rcqaire  him  to  accept  tbe  principle  of  au- 
thority in  revelation,  but  referred  him  -to  the 
self-consdousness  of  man.  The  pious  self- 
ciousness  from  which  Schleiermacher 
started,. and  from  which  he  promised  to  de- 
duce all  Christian  doctrines,  was  no  doabt 
different  from  the  philosophical  eonscioos- 
ness ;  but  the  latter,  it  was  alleged,  would 

itrol  tho  former ;  and  it  was  asserted  that 
these  two  activities  of  the  free  human  spirit 
could  never  contradict  each  other — a  posi- 
tion which  Strauss  deemed  preferable  to  ac- 
ceptance of  a  supernatural  revelation.'  The 
principle  of  Schletemiflcher  that  the  doc-  ' 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  only  deter- 
minations of  pious  feeling,  was  in  fact  the 
root  from  which  all  the  heresies  and  errors 
of  Strauss  himself  might  have  grown  forUi. 
While  this  theological  tendency  was  foster- 
ed by  Schleiermacher's  influence,  on  the 
other  hand,  Baur's  lectures  encoor^ed  a  ne- 
gative criticism,  by  which  might  be  got  rid 
if  all  that  was  supernatural  in  tbe  historical 
element  of  revelation.  But  another  influ- 
had  j,et  to  be  added  ttj  complete  the 
revolution  of  thought  in  Strauss,  and  that 
was  supplied  by  the  philosophy  of  H^;el. 
Ilegel'a  '  Fhauomenologie '  was  recommend- 
ed to  Strauss  and  M&rklin  by  Zimmcrmann, 
their  old  Blaubeuren  couimdc,  who  coming 
to  Tabingen  from  Berlin,  spoke  with  scorn 
of  their  idols,  Scbellingand  Schleiermacher. 
Accordingly  the  friends  set  themselves  to 
study  the  incomprehensible  work.  'In  Ihe 
"  Fhilnomenolt^e,"  (said  Straau)  '  Hegel's 
enius  is  at  its  best ;  —  his  "  Li^c," 
Philosophies  of  Right,  Religion,  and  His- 
tory," his  "  Jisthetios,"  and  his  "His- 
tory of  Philosophy"  all  are  but  blocks 
cut  from  the  quarry  of  the  "  Fhanomenolo- 
gie." '  Tbe  enthnsiastic  students  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  unravel  the  intricacies 
of  the  Hegelian  thought  read  over  at  their 
own  homes  the  extracts  lo  be  studied,  and 
then  met,  re-read,  and  t^ked  about  tbem  od 
Sunday  forenoons.  Any  remnants  of  Chris- 
tianity soon  disappeared ;  for  it  came  to  be 
regarded  by  Strauss  as  the  creation  of  ba- 
man  thought.  Miracles  and  all  supernatural 
elements  were  of  course  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
historical  and  philosophical  criticism ;  and 
what  remained  would  be  but  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  thought  Thus  be  was  pre- 
pared by  his  TQbingen  studies  for  his  *Le- 
ben  Jesu.' 

Strauss  passed  his  theological  examina- 
tions at  Tubingen  with  much  dtsUnctioB, 
and  immediately  afterwards  (in  1830)  vs 
find  him  a  '  Pfarr-Vicar,'  and  in  1831  a  'Be- 
petent'  al  the  seminary  st  Maulbronn.  He 
returned  from  thence  in  the  fotlotriog  year 
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to  his  old  quarters  ftt  Tubingen,  where  he 
was  appointed  '  Repetfiiit.'  Before  going 
back  to  Tubingen  ho  went  to  Berlin  to  stu- 
dy at  its  source  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
who  had  been  suddenly  cut  oft  by  cholera, 
and  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Schleiermachcr, 
whom  ho  came  to  know  personally.  Full 
of  the  fresh  impulses  thus  communicated,  he 
delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  worked 
at  his  'Life  of  Jeans.'  The  Etorm  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  that  work — which  in 
another  sense  than  is  meant  by  Stransa's  ad- 
mirers created  an  epoch  in  Germany's  reli- 
gions thought — in  the  year  183fi  compelled 
Stranss  to  leave  Tubingen.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  Lyceara  of  his  native 
town,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1^36,  and 
devoted  himself  to  private  teaching  in  Stutt- 
gart and  to  preparing  literary  works.  While 
here  he  brought  out  his  '  Streitachrif ten,' 
in  three  parts,  in  reply  td  his  numerous  cri- 
tica.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  d<^|;matics,  though  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours did  not  appear  till  1640,  when  he 
published  '  Die  Cbristiiohe  Glaubcnslohre  in 
ihrer  ^^hichtltcher  Eotwickclung'  und  in 
ihrer  Karapfe  mit  dcr  modemen  Wisscn- 
ichaEt,'  in  two  volumes.  Previous  to  this 
ho  had  been  called  to  ZOrich  to  be  profes- 
sor of  Dt^maticB  and  Church  History  ;  but 
so  keen  was  the  antagonism  evoked  by  the 
appointment,  that  not  only  had  Strauss  to 
retire,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Govorn- 
nient,  who  were  his  patrons,  was  the  conso- 
qaence.  The  hope  of  a  Kfe  of  academic  ac- 
tivity to  which  he  had  looked  forward  was 
thus  again  blasted,  a  fact  which  did  not  fml 
to  excite  in  him  bitterness  against  his  ener- 
getic opponents.  The  year  1843  was  note- 
worthy in  the  life  of  Strauss  as  that  in 
which  he  married  Agnes  iSchebest,  uf  Vien- 
na, a  once  celebrated  vocaliat  and  actress, 
vho  made  a  favourable  impression  .  at  some 
of  the  chief  theatres  of  Germany,  and  who 
was,  besides,  a  woman  of  some  intellectual 
capacity.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one  and  soon  resulted  in  a  separation.  Two 
chiltircii,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  consola- 
tion of  Stnuss'a  later  life,  were  the  fruiU  of 
the  nnion. 

From  this  time,  except  for  a  brief  appear- 
ance in  the  political  arena,  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  native  State,  Strauss  lived  in 
fetirement,  occupied  with  literary  work,  re- 
siding at  Heilhronn,  or  Heidelberg,  Munich 
or  Darmstadt,  Bonn  or  Berlin,  as  he  had  oc- 
•^^MoQ.  After  a  silence  of  some  years  he 
poblUhed,  in  1847,  'The  Romanticist  on  the 
Hirone  of  the  Cfflsara ;  or,  Julian  the  Apos- 
t»te,'  in  which  an  attempted  parallel  between 
flatter  and  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
IVossia  cicit«d  no  little  attention.     The  fol- 


lowing year  saw  him  a  cafldidate  for  the 
German  ParliaincDt,  on  which  occasion  ho 
published  his  'Six  the o I ogico- political  ad- 
dresses to  the  people.'  Being  stoutly  op-  . 
posed  by  the  clerical  party  ha  was  defeated; 
hut  was  afterwards  elected  member  of  the 
WUrtembei^  Landt^  for  his  native  place. 
To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  his . 
political  supporters,  who  took  him  for  a  De- 
mocrat, he  came  out  as  a  strong.  Conservs- 
tive,  and  he  found  it  desirable  t«  resign  his 
mandate  into  the  hands  of  the  electors  in 
December,  1848,  From  this  time  forward 
Strauss's  life  was  nn  uneventful  one,  of  quiet 
and  even  tenour,  the  only  incidents  in  which 
were  his  numerous  works.  The  best  known 
of  thcs$  ont  of  Germany  is  the  edition  of 
his  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  rc-odited  for  the  German 
people,  wliich  he  brought  out  in  1864,  Its 
issue  was  prompted  by  the  appearance  of 
Renan's  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  The  same  year  he 
printed  an  attack  on  Hengstcnberg  and 
Scbenkel  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Hnlben  nnd 
Ganzen,'  His  letters  to  Renan  during  the 
Franco-German  war  are  fresh  in  the  public 
memory.  In  purely  literary  respects,  his  es- 
says on  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Voltaire  de- 
serve all  the  pr^Bo  that  has  been  so  liberal- 
ly bestowed  on  them,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  surpass  the  clearness  and  point  of 
his  biographical  sketches,  as  seen  for  instance 
in  his  life  of  bis  friend  Markliu.  In  1865 
appeared  'The  Christ  of  Fmth  and  the  Je- 
sus of  History,'  in  answer  to  Scheiemiacher's 
'  Life  of  Jesus.'  But  extreme  as  were  his 
anti-Christian  views,  as  seen  from  this  and 
others  of  his  theological  and  critical  works, 
neither  in  England  nor  Germany  were  tlie 
public  prepared  for  the  rapid  descent  from 
the  pantheistic  idealism  of  his  early  years  to 
the  blank  atheism  and  materialism  expound- 
ed in  '  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New.'  Yet  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  it  was  not 
unnatural  or  improbable.  We  have  seen 
that  at  Tubingen  Strauss  was  deeply  influ- 
enced in  philosophy  by  Hegel,  in  theology 
by  Schloiermacher,  and  in  critjcism  by  Baur. 
The  '  Leben  Jesu '  was  the  result.  But  tho 
fundamental  idea  of  that  book,  which  his 
admirers  regard  aa  founding  a  new  era  in 
thought,  is  that  Christianity  is  the  result  of 
natural  forces.  This  ia  the  inevitable  corol- 
lary from  the  position  that  all  things  have 
become  what  we  see  them  through  a  process 
of  natural  development.  In  such  a  scheme 
of  thought  man  is  a  rational  animal,  the 
result  of  mechanical  forces  in  operation 
through  immense  periods  of  time.  Whe- 
ther viewed  from  the  ideal  or  from  the  ma- 
terial side  the  result  will  be  substantially  the 
same.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  here  agree. 
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Pb;sical  BcieniSe  has  como  to  the  help  of 
metAphysic&I,  aad  both  rejoice  in  eliminat- 
•  iBg  the  BuperoAtDDtl. 

A  blank  atheism  and  a  cheerless  material' 
ism,  all  the  mora  mischievous  because  less 
dogmatic  than  the  older  materialism,  is  the 
issue  to  which  we  are  thus  brought.  The 
only  difieruQce  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land is  that  in  the  former  the  logical  result 
has  been  expounded  with  more  plunness  of 
speech  than  in  the  latter.  Strautscame  for- 
ward in  his  last  work  as  the  preacher  of  a 
'  new  faith '  which — as  Ihe  result  of  modem 
science  and  inquiry — he  opposed  to  the  'old 
faith.'  Under  the  '  new  faith '  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  adore  the  Universnio,  or  World- 
all,  which,  though  a  mere  mighty  machine, 
without  consciousness  and  will,  we  arc  told 
we  ought  to  worship.  This  is  but  the  pan- 
theism of  the  earlier  writers  from  a  material 
side.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  with  what  ex- 
ceeding swiftness  sceptical  thought  has  ad- 
vanced in  recent  years  to  these  eitreme  po- 
utions.  Doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scriptures  soon  ripened  iuto  dental  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  From  the  attitpde  of  critics  capable 
of  separating  between  the  substance  and  the 
'  dross '  sceptics  advanced  to  an  absolute  re- 
jection of  its  authority.  Rationalism  emp- 
tied it  of  its  supernatural  contents,  leaving 
behind  only  the  ethics  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment. The  Old  Testament  was  first  declar- 
ed to  be  a  record  of  Oriental  history  and 
ideas  only — a  '  bundle  of  Hebrew  old 
clothes,'  as  it  has  been  irreverently  put. 
Then  came  discrimination  between  the  difie- 
rent  parts  of  the  New.  l^e  comments  of 
St.  Paul  and  other  apostles  on  the  work  of 
Christ  were  found  to  be  Jewish ;  the  Gos- 
pels alone  were  said  to  contain  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  The  Person  of  Jesus  was 
exalted,  and  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
His  teachings  with  philosophy.  In  time, 
having  got  rid  of  the  Old  Testament  mira- 
cles, those  of  the  New  were  attacked  in  tarn. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  was  stud  to  be 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  was  the  perfect 
man.  But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
myths,  might  not  He  Himself  be  the  same! 
Could  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  bo  anything  but  man's  ideal  perfec- 
tion f  Was  not  Humanity  the  real  Sou  of 
God,  in  whom  finite  and  infinite  are  one  t 
The  historical  reality  of  Christ  as  the  Sun  of 
God  was  no  longer  thought  necessary  ;  the 
myth  of  man's  ideal  perfection  had  originat- 
ed the  idea.  Thus  was  the  Gospel  emptied 
of  reality.  But  the  lost  step  was  not  taken^ 
Modem  science  came  tothe  help  of  metaphy- 
ucs.  If  all  things  were  ratpUcable  as  the 
development  of  the  system  of  things  we 


know  and  see,  why  keep  the  idea  of  the  su- 
pernatural at  all  I  And  if  that  be  swept 
away,  if  all  that  God  has  left  as  a  witness  of 
Himself  be  obliterated,  why  retain  the  name 
of  God,  which  only  hides  our  ignorance?  Is 
He  not  the  mere  creation  of  our  own 
thought  Whom  our  im^itiation  has  endow- 
ed with  ideal  attributes  ?  When  Christ  ss 
the  Revealer  of  God  is  denied,  why  shonld 
it  seem  strange  if  afterwards  God  himself  be 
rejected)  The  elimination  of  the  supema- 
tnral  leaves  only  the  natural.  And  as  sci- 
ence happened  to  be  making  progress  in  un- 
folding to  as  the  course  and  processes  of  the 
natacd  order,  men  have  bctalcen  themselves 
to  it  and  leave  humanity  Christ-less  an<) 
Ood-less, 

It  was  inevitable  tliat  to  this  issue  nut- 
ters should  at  length  come.  Once  part  with 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  ahjars 
the  authority  of  the  Word  which  testifies  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  no  logical  halting-plsce 
short  of  a  negative  atheism,  ur  an  equally 
Godless  pantheism.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  such  a  course  of  things.  More  than  t<r4 
centuries  ago  Spinoza  was  brought  from  si- 
milar premises  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
preceded  our  modem  rationalists  in  elimi- 
nating the  supernatural  from  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself.  And  he  anticipated  those 
who  deny  a  Personal  God  and  the  cham- 
pions of  pantheism  by  a  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion more  massive  and  coraprehendve  thu 
any  our  present-day  physicists  have  oQered 
us.  The  inflaence  of  Spinoza,  after  long 
lyLug  dormant,  was  revived  towards  the  end 
of  last  century  in  Gennany.  The  whole 
course  of  German  thought  has  been  large!; 
afiected  by  that  philosopher.  The  H^e- 
lianism  which  is  the  last  word  of  German 
metaphysics,  is  an  idealized  Spinoiisai. 
Strauss  started  as  a  Hegelian,  and  lua  endeJ 
in  a  futile  eflort  to  reconcile  idealism  aod 
materialism,  which  results  in  matetiah«D 
pore  and  simple. 

We  have  siud  that  the  root  of  Straoss's 
errors,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  causes  mi; 
be  traced,  lay  in  his  rejection  of  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  religion,  and  the  attempt  («• 
reduce  all  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  level  of  expressions  of 
pious  feeling.  It  is  tiie  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  historical  which  will  determine 
man's  attitude  towards  Christianity.  It  is 
by  reading  the  past  by  help  of  the  present, 
by  applying  to  the  explanation  of  efperienee 
in  history  the  light  flashed  in  upon  the  ^■ 
rit  of  man  under  the  leading  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, that  we  can  alone  solve  the  enigmas  of 
both  past  and  present  Those  who  ignore 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  apply  the  teach- 
ings of  extemal  experience  alone  to  eij^n 
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the  facts  And  laws  of  httman  life,  mast  go 
astray.  God'ii  reTelatioij  of  Himself  is  a  re- 
relation  in  history.  ThJ  Word  made  flcsb 
shoiTcd  fortk  the  Fathfr,  and  the  written 
Word  testifies  ef  Him,  Christianity  is  not 
a  system  of  doctrines  br  a  code  of  ethics 
alone.  Christ  was  ni>t  linerely  an  exaniple 
and  a  teacher.  Christi^ity  is  a  system  of 
facts  and  a  bringing  to  Kght  of  the  deepest 
laws  of  the  spiritual  w^Hd.  Christ  as  the 
God  Man  is  the  centre  lof  history,  becaase 
he  was  the  door  of  Crektion,  Christianity 
was  prepared  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  ;  and  in  it  we  have  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  Creation.  We  are 
not  the  denizens  of  an  abstract  or  universal 
world,  which  we  may  represent  as  what  we 

fileaso.  'We  cannot,'  says  Schelling,  'sah- 
ate  {or  take  away)  an  infinite  past  on  which 
the  present  rests,'  The  order  in  which  we 
are  has  been  made  what  it  is  through  the 
psst  Christ  unfolded  the  pTinciples  of  that 
order,  and  the'  revelation,  like  all  Ood's  re- 
velations of  Himself,  was  not  ^ven  in  words 
slone,but  in  deeds.  The  written  Word  har- 
ttioaizes  with  the  Word  made  flesh,  for  it  is 
a  record  of  acts,  of  God's  dealing  with  His 
people.  There  is  an  oi^anic  completeness 
in  the  Word  which  testifies  of  Christ  paral- 
lel with  tho  completeness  of  tlie  work  cf 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  tho  Truth,  and  the 
Life. 

But  is  it  not  enough,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, if  we  know  and  worship  God  in  the  Spi- 
rit! Doubtless,  but  that  can  only  bo  done 
in  tnith,  as  Christ  has  taught  us,  when  we 
worship  the  tme  God ;  that  is,  God  as  He 
Las  revealed  Himself  by  His  acts  and  not  an 
sbitract  idol,  an  ideal  of  our  own  creation. 
In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  has  been  too 
much  a  tendency  to  sink  the  economy  in 
the  theology,  and  to  eialt  abstract  dogma  at 
tbe  expense  of  historical  facts.  We  are 
now  admonished  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
to  look  more  to  the  reality  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  Himself  in  His  Son,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  made  plain  for  ns  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  than  to  theories  and  doctrines  about 
the  revelation.  Christ  and  Christianity  are 
not  i8olat«d  and  mysterious  phenomena. 
They  alone  (p*e  the  key  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  explun  human  life  and  experience. 
They  do  so  because  Christ  is  the  sure  foun- 
dation on  which  the  tme  order  of  human 
life  can  alone  bo  bnilt  Christianity  is  the 
series  of  acta,  of  events,  of  which  the  Person 
of  Christ  is  the  living  centre.  This  being 
«o,  the  value  of  the  historical  as  the  sphere 
in  which  God  has  revealed  himself,  the  field 
in  which  He  has  chosen  to  nnfold  His  na- 
ture and  character,  becomes  apparent.  And 
tt  thus  also  becomes  evident  how  all  at- 


tempts to  read  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
apart  from  tbe  revelation  of  God  in  history 
must  prove  abortive. 

In  Strauss  we  have  a  prominent  instance 
of  the  results  to  which  it  is  natural  to  come 
if  the  one-sided  method  of  interpretation 
which  ignores  man's  spiritual  experience  bo 
adopted.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  he  docs 
not,  and  cannot,  from  his  point  of  view,  ac- 
count for  the  facts  which  that  presents,  tho 
fundamental  unreasonableness  of  bis  views 
will  be  evident.  Of  course  Strauss  got  rid 
of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  authoritative 
record  of  God'a  will  long  i^o.  By  his  myth 
theory  he  also  got  rid  of  Christ  as  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  de- 
nial of  the  supernatural  was  implied  in  his 
Kinciples,  and  from  thence  the  descent  has 
en  rapid  and  easy  to  the  denial  of  God  and 
immortality.  The  intellectual  key  to  Straoss's 

Eosition,  which  has  opened  the  way  before 
im  towMds  the  abyss  of  practical  atheism, 
is  the  refusal  to  learn  from  the  past  in  re- 
gard to  religions  beliefs.  He  throws  each 
man  back  upon  bis  isolated  self,  and  upon 
his  own  reasoning  powers,  and  in  the  light 
of  modem  science,  asserts  that  man  must 
part  with  his  Personal  God,  and  abandon 
the  hope  of  immortality.  One  peculiarity  of 
Strauss  in  his  later  utterances  is  that  be  ap- 
peals to  '  faith.'  He  acknowledges  that  he 
has  not  attained  to  scientific  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  first  principles.  To  tbe  *  old  faith ' 
he  opposes  a  'new' one.  We  cannot  (be 
says  in  the  'preface'  published  after  his  last 
work)  '  be  satisfied  in  substituting  a  new 
mode  of  regarding  the  universe  for  the  old 
Church  belief,  with  what  we  arc  able  to 
prove  by  induction.  We  must  add  that 
'which  on  this  foundation  appears  to  be  re- 
qnired  by  thought  as  its  prcsnpposiUon,  and 
also  as  its  resnlt.'  Strauss  does  not  abolish 
'faith,'  he  only  changes' its  objects. 

On  iho  facts  found  by  induction  he  erects 
a  theory  of  life  which  involves  a  bastard  me- 
taphysic  and  a  Godless  theology.  It  results 
in  a  dogmatic  materialism  that  annihilates 
the  sonl,  reduces  life  to  a  physico-chemical 
mechanism,  and  makes  thought  a  secretion 
of  the  brain.  This  theory  is  a  scheme  of 
unity.  By  short  steps  through  immense  pe- 
riods of  time  the  infinite  variety  of  present 
existences  have  developed  from  a  oommoa 
root  An  infinitely  raaoile  matter  undergo- 
ing multitudinous  decompositions,  mixtures 
and  re  com  positions,  rising  to  forms  and 
functions  ever  more  complicated,  from  those 
that  are  morp  simple,  and  describing  an 
eternal  circle  of  appearances,  dissolutions, 
and  reappearances — such  is  tbe  universe  as 
conceived  by  Stranss.  Motion,  nndcr  cer- 
tain   conditions,   is    converted    into    heat. 
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Why,  ander  other  conditions,  ntigbt  it  not ' 
become  scnsatioD,  thought!  The  earth  was 
at  first  a  ball  of  vsponr  which  by  gravitation 
drew  towards  ite  centre,  and  gradiudly 
cooled  down  by  radiation  of  its  heat  nntil 
the  gaseous  moBs  thickened  into  molten  fire, 
and  then  to  a  solid  crust.  ^Vben  the  cool- 
ing process  had  gone  so  far  that  the  ascend- 
ing vapours  became  clonds  which  fell  t^in 
as  r^n,  the, mighty  part  played  by  water  in 
the  economy  of  the  world  commenced  and 
made  possible  the  origin  of  organic  life.  The 
first  gerra  of  life  is  the  original  cell,  which 
must  thns  have  come  by  spontaneous  gene- 
ration. Strauss  admits  tbat  science  has  not 
solved  the  difficulty  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  production  of  an  organic 
individual,  of  however  mde  and  imperfect  a 
form,  out  of  chemical  and  morphological 
processes  which  have  taken  place,  not  in  the 
e^  or  the  womb,  but  In  external  matter. 
But  even  though  we  cannot  show  sponta- 
neous generation  now,  he  aigaes,  this  does 
not  prove  it  did  not  take  place  in  another 
period  under  wholly  .different  conditions. 
He  concludes  that  the  origin  of  life  in  it^ 
rudest  form  did  so  take  place.  This  rudest 
form  is  even  known  in  experience.  He  as- 
serta  that  the  transition  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  oi^nie  has  been  made  by  Huxley 
and  Htlckel,  who  have  shown  us  self-nou- 
rishing structureless  germs  without  organs. 
The  gulf  between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic exists  only  in  man's  imagination ;  it 
IS  not  in  Nature.  "What  is  called  the  life 
force  has  no  existence,  as  the  bearer  of  life, 
has  no  special  element  which  does  not  exist 
in  inorganic  bodies  as  well;  only  the  motion 
of  the  stnfi  is  the  characteristic,  and  life  is 
hat  a  complicated  kind  of  mechanism. 
There  is  no  absolutely  new  element  intro- 
duced, but  only  varieties  of  combination  and 
motion  of  the  elements  and  forces  previous- 
ly tbere ;  whereby  under  the  different  con- 
ditions of  primeval  time,  with  wholly  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  atmospheres,  &c.,  the 
'miracle'  of  life  began.  Having  obtained 
thb  beginning,  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  will 
do  the  rest.  Darwin  has  shut  the  door  for 
ever  npon  miracles.  He  has  ^ven  the  prin- 
ciple of  development  by  means  of  which  the 
origin  and  growth  of  organic  life  can  be  ex- 
plained, 'Short  steps  and  immense  periods 
of  time '  are  the  magic  f  ormulte  by  which 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  read.  Thus  are 
accounted  for  the  great  variety  of  organic 
structures  which  find  their  completion  and 
copestone  in  man.  Thought,  which  is  man's 
highest  property,  is  really  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  rudest  sensation  of  the  lowest 
form  of  life.  The  brain  and  the  uervona 
system  give  the  motion  from  which  we  have 


feeling,  as  heat  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  and  sensation  develops  into  thought 

What  is  the  one  great  fact  which  Stnutss 
in  all  this  has  derived  from  modem  science ! 
It  is  that  of  the  continuity  of  Nature,  and 
her  processes.  Nature  or  the  external  sys- 
tem of  things  in  which  we  all  play  our  pHtt 
is,  on  analy^s,  found  to  be  a  system  of 
forces.  Matter  is  the  senuble  appearance  of 
force.  But  the  forces  at  work  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  effects  they  produce.  Suppose 
we  hare  accepted  the  ^t  of  continuity,  ss 
a  law  of  Nature — universal  process  and  pro- 
gress— all  we  have  said  is  that,  in  some  wiy 
or  other,  there  were  in  the  forces  in  actnal 
existence  causal  elements  which  found  op- 
portunity of  manifestation  under  certain 
conditions,  and  when  these  were  realiied, 
the  effects  appeared.  In  the  world  while 
yet  without  living  oi^aniBms,  for  example, 
there  were  forces  capu>le  of  organizing  life 
which,  when  the  appropriate  conditions  were 
found,  emei^ed  from  the  midst  of  the  phy- 
flico-ohemicaf  forces  and  subordinated  these 
to  their  ends.  '  Why  not  I '  asks  M.  Renlk, 
pertinently,  '  have  resort  to  the  same  hypo- 
thesis for  the  rational  force  which  could 
only  appear  in  the  human  organism  t  Od 
this  hypothesis  the  principle  of  continuity  is 
'not  injured,  bat  it  is  only  better  compre- 
hended.' Man's  twofold  nature  as  aoimal 
and  rational,  would  thus  also  be  cxpluned. 
In  this  view  the  unknown  force  by  which 
man  was  made  a  rational  being  pre-existed, 
but  could  only  manifest  itself  when  it  oh- 
tiuned  an  organ  like  the  human  brain,  aad 
in  order  to  continue  to  produce  its  efieets, 
the  brain  must  continue  properly  constitut- 
od.  Thus  might  he  explained  the  vague  sod 
fugitive  gleams  of  rational  life  observable  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Tlie  latent  force  be- 
gins to  act,  but  it  can  only  fully  appear  in 
man.  On  this  field  physiology  and  psycho- 
logy might  co-operate,  mutually  aiding  in- 
stead of  combating  each  other. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  on  such  a  theory 
the  acceptance  of  thought,  intelligence,  de- 
sign, controlling  and  r^ulating  the  process 
of  the  development  of  natural  forces  is  in- 
dispensable. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  th*t 
the  thought  and  reason  which  make  tb«r 
appearance  in  the  world  when  the  material 
conditions  are  suitable  can  cither  be  there 
by  chance  or  can  have  been  developed  from 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  beUeve  thst 
sexual  selection,  the  struggle  for  cxisteDCCi 
and  '  heredity '  could  have  been  adequate 
to  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  pbenoffleoa 
offered  to  us  in  ascending  circles,  and  which 
at  length  bloom  forth  in  numan  thought  and 
reason.  Not  only  has  development — 'tbs 
short  st«ps  tiirongh    immense  periods  of 
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■Ame' — not  accounted  for  tlicae  fncts,  bot  it 
cannot  poaaiblf  do  so.  Grant  all  it  claimn, 
aad  the  fact  remains  that  development  taken 
on  its  own  ground  can  repreaent  nothing  be- 
yond the  order  in  time  in  which  thing*  ap- 
pear, it  cannot  give  us  tlie  actual !y-prodnc- 
ing  or  creative  power  by  which  they  were 
brought  into  existence.  It  can  even  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  immense  periods  which 
development  requires  cannot  be  granted; 
that  oar  planetary  aystein  is  of  later  date 
than  a  required  by  the  theory.  But  if  this 
difficulty  Be  got  rid  of  or  evaded,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  elements  in  existence 
which  could  not  hare  been  developed 
through  any  multiplication  of  the  ages,  for 
the  appearance  of  which  we  are  compelled- 
to  assume  tlie  existence  of  special  causes. 

Strauss  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  in 
the  'Nachwort  als  Yorwort'  that  he  has 
outstripped  the  naturalists  ho  takes  as  his 
gaides  in  the  conclusion  which  he  dogmati- 
cally asserts  as  to  the  origin  of  conscious 
and  sentient  life  under  mechanical  condi- 
tions. The  distinguished  naturalist,  Dubois- 
Keymond,  believes  indeed  that  without  in- 
tervention of  the  supernatural  the  organic 
may  have  come  from  the  inoi^anic  But 
the  appearance  of  conscioasness,  not  as  ful- 
ly developed  thought,  but  in  the  most  ru- 
dimentary stage  as  feeling,  is  a.  mystery 
which  his  science  has  not  unravelled.  There 
are  three  questions  to  be  answered.  How 
has  life  come  from  the  lifeless!  how  has 
feeling  proceeded  from  that  which  is  insen- 
tient t  and  how  has  reason  originated  from 
the  irrational  f  Dubois-Reymond  says  sci- 
ence can  answer  the  first  and  third,  but  it  is 
baffled  and  must  for  ever  continue  baffled  by 
the  second.  The  first  isahard,bnt  still  only 
a  mechanical  problem.  Life  is  but  another 
and  more  complicated  kind  of  motion.  The 
third  is  resolved  by  regarding  thought  as  the 
highest  step  in  an  ascending  series  of  more  or 
less  complicated  degrees  of  sentiency  in  differ- 
ent orders  of  animals.  Bat  the  most  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  material  onanism 
through  which  the  soul  acts  only  reveals  to 
ns  matter  in  motion.  Between  that  mate- 
rial motion  and  the  fact  '  I  feel  pain  or  de- 
sire, I  taste  sweet,  or  see  red,'  together  with 
the  consequence,  'therefore  I  am,' the  gulf 
is  unfilled.  It  remwus  '  utterly  and  forever 
inconceivable  how  it  should  not  be  indifie- 
Tent  to  a  multitude  of  particles  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  Ac,  how  they  lie  and  are  moved  ; 
it  is  inconceivable  how  consciousness  can 
possibly  arise  oat  of  their  correlations.' 
When  this  is  the  decision  of  hira  whom 
Strauss  calls  '  the  Master,'  we  may  be  dis- 
pensed from  the  task  of  attempting  to  refute 
the  groundless  assumptions  of  the  disciple. 


But  the  fact  is,  naturalists  have  as  little  rea- 
son for  asserting  they  can  solve  the  first  of 
the  three  problems  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  Despite  their  efiorts  the  bridge  re- 
mains to  bo  constructed  by  which  we  can 
cross  from  the  lifeless  to  the  living.  The 
gulf  is  as  deep  and  broad  as  any  that  sepa- 
rates motion  from  feeling,  or  thought  and 
reason  from  sentiency. 

A  few  words  upon  the  point  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  made  most  familiar  to 
us  in  England,  viz.,  by  Professor  Huxley, 
may  bo  of  use  in  giving  force  and  clearness 
to  our  conclusions  regarding  the  views  of 
Strauss.  Mr.  Ilnxley,  m  what  he  has  said 
on  protoplasm,  represents  it  as  at  least  a 
probability  that  all  life  has  sprung  from  ori- 
ginally identicnl  germs,  or  wnatever  the  pri- 
mary life-stufi  may  be  termed.  He  has  put 
forward  the  notion  of  a  pervading  life-stuff 
which  is  like  in  kind  in  all  organisms,  and 
which  is  living  or  dead  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution or  relations  and  conditions  of  the 
molecular  particles  composing  it;  according, 
that  is,  to  their  chemical  composition  or  ar- 
rangement Though  IVofessor  Huxley- does 
not  much  like  the  term,  this  is  Burely  a  doc-  . 
trine  of  materialism.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  life,  whether 
seen  in  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal,  or  as 
thought  in  the'  human  brdn,  by  the  me- 
chanical combination  or  grouping  of  mole- 
cular particles.  Of  course  it  does  not  fol- 
low either  that  Mr.  lluxley  believes  that 
to  be  all  or  that  we  must  needs  assume 
it  is  all.  There  is  room  for  the  possible  ac- 
tion of  design  from  without,  controlling,  re- 
gulating, and  directing  the  distribution  of 
the  particles,  and  so  disposing  .them  as  to 
realize  certain  purposes.  Mr,  Huxley  has 
assured  us  that  he  is  '  individually  no  mate- 
rialist.' On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  us 
that  materialism  is  without  any  philosophi- 
cal foundation.  Investigation,  he  says,  will 
drive  us  over  to  idealism,  but  it  is  a  hope- 
lessly sceptical  idealism,  and  goes  to  confirm 
(be  deliverance  of  Strauss,  that  the  contco- 
vcrsy  between  materialists  and  idealists  is 
one  of  words,  at  least  as  waged  by  some. 
The  examination  of  our  states  of  conscious- 
ness convinces  Mr,  Huxley  that  in  the  last 
resort  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  but  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas  and  impression^  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  These  are  the  sum 
of  our  experiences,  and  therefore  our  world. 
What  they  are  In  themselves  is  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Mr.  Huxley  has  a  double 
line  of  aliment  resting  on  a  twofold  hypo- 
thoeis — a  physiological  and  a  philosophical 
hypothesis.  On  the  foundation  of  the  first, 
everything  is  resolved  into  materialism ;  and 
it  is  no  advantage  to  be  told  we  msy  escape 
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from  tliat  by  learning  tliat  we  really  know 
nothing,  not  even  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world,  and  that  the  principle  of  coase 
and  effect  and  the  notion  of  snbstance  are 
eqn&lly  invalid.  This  ideiilisin  leaves  ns 
without  a  basis  for  believing  in  any  orderly 
connection  between  physical  phenomena 
themselves ;  for  the  nexus  of  cause  and  efiect 
is  not  nccessiiry.  Why,  then,  may  not  the 
antecedent  of  to-day  bo  the  consequent  of 
the  morrow,  or  vice  veridf  In  tike  manner, 
by  robbing  ns  of  substance  the  aniverso  bo- 
comes  a  bundle  of  oatsldes  without  filling  of 
any  kind.  We  know  only  qnaltties,  or  what 
things  are  to  u«,  and  therefore  there  is  do- 
thing  else.  How  eoiM  we  know  what  any 
thing  is  to  what  ia  not  ui  t  That  does  not 
show  that  the  qoatities  do  not  reveal  the 
substance ;  for  the  substance  may  be  known 
in  its  qualities  just  because  it  ^tbe  unity)  ia 
what  the  qualities  (as  the  multiplicity  form- 
ing the  unity)  show  it  to  he.  A  snbstance 
without  aualitioa  is  unthinkable. 

Bat  it  IS  with  the  physiological  and  not 
the  philosophical  hypothesis  that  we  arc 
here  concerned.  .  And  ai  to  it  we  ask  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  physiology  demonstrates 
or  renders  probable  the  existence  of  a  univer- 
sal liffl-stuS,  nnorganieed  but  capable  of 
budding  for  thin  roultitadinouB  forms  of  life 
and  intelligence  under  certain  conditions? 
llie  answer,  we  are  assured,  is  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  cell,  and  not  any  cmde  mass  of 
life-stuff,  is  physiology's  ultimate.  More- 
over, Mr.  Uaxley  entirely  fiuls  to  exhibit  the 
identity  or  likeness  of  dead  and  living  proto- 
plasm. The  life  is  the  speciality  whicn  the 
presence  of  all  the  elements  composing  dead 
protoplasm  cannot  account  for.  Living  and 
dead  protoplasm  may  be  alike  in  chemical 
composiUon,  bnt  the  one  is  living  and  the 
other  dead.  Whence  and  whv  the  difle- 
rencel  Again,  as  Dr.  Stirling  has  pointed 
ont,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  protoplasm  : 
'Nerve-protoplasm,  brain-protoplasm,  mns- 
clc-protoplasm,  and  protoplasm  of  all  the 
other  tissues;  no  one  of  which  but  pro- 
duces its  ovn  kind  and  is  un interchangeable 
with  the  rest  ....  There  is  the  infinitely 
different  protoplasm  of  the  various  infinitely 
dtSerent  plants  and  animals,  in  each  of 
which  its  own  protoplasm,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  various  tissues,  butproduces  its  own  kind 
and  is  uninterchangoable  with  that  of  the 
rest'  Here,  in  the  difference  of  living  and 
dead  protoplasm,  is  the  cr»x  of  the  whole. 
No  materialist  has  succeeded  in  accounting 
for  tho  innumerable  diversities  we  see 
around  ni  by  merely  asserting  a  fundamen- 
tal identity.  If  the  identity  ia  proved, 
whence,  we  still  ask,  the  differences? 
Wh^ce  the  special  pnrpose  or  design  in  one 


organisifi  and  that  entirely  different  ocf  i>t 
another !  No  identification  of  likenesMv-  -un 
ever  give,  us  the  unlikeness.  A'  ;  :■  ■ 
physiologists  stand  helpless  before  : ''  ;i>  ' 
great  leading  diversities  of  Life,  Fe(-:iv.i:.  >'><1 
Thought,  Mechanical  relMions  of  jiurticles 
can  never  give  the  internal  reference  of  self 
to  self  which  constitutes  feeling.  The  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  are  not  one  and  the  same 
because  in  chemical  composition  they  are 
alike.  And  Thought,  with  its  wondetfnl 
self-activity,  refuses  to  be  resolved  into  sen- 
tiency.  Thought  might  give  feeling,  but 
feeling  alone  will  not  account  for  thought. 

.We  now  return  to  Dr.  Strauss,  to  apply  U> 
his  argument  the  results  we  have  won.  If 
mechanical  condilJons  cannot  account  for 
life,  and  chemical  elements  cannot  explain 
feeling  and  thou^it,  the  continuity  of  na- 
ture cannot  explain  the  facts  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Strauss  is  bound  to  hold  the  pre- 
existence  from  eternity  of  causes  capable  of 
producing  such  effects.  His  aniverse  is  an 
unvarying  sum  of  being  which  changes  in 
the  correlations  of  its  parts,  but  itself  re- 
mains ever  the  same.  All  that  is  has  been 
from  everlasting,  though  not  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appeara,  which  is  always  chaDging. 
Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  matter 
self-regulated  by  its  own  laws,  and  thongh 
dead  and  unconscious,  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  life,  reason  and  consciousnesa,  with 
all  they  involve. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Strauss  leaves  as  in  the 
dark.  He  appeals  to  our  '  futh.'  We  are 
asked  to  believe  in  a  rational  order  circling 
from  eternity  in  obedience  to  wise  laws,  and 
capable  of  tlie  most  marvellous  combinations 
of  power  and  intelligence,  but  upheld  by  no- 
thing, resting  on  nothing.  It  is  the  old  case 
of  the  Indian  with  his  elephant  and  tortmse 
over  again.  What  Strauss  has  not  attempted 
has  been  essayed  by  another  German.  Phili[^ 
Spiller  has  found  tke  root  and  universal  cause 
of  .the  world  and  all  it  contains,  from  the 
smallest  particle  of  dust  np  to  the  highest 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  Newton  or  aSbak- 
speare.  All  is  the  work  of  the  world'-ssther. 
./ktlierism  is  the  theism  of  the  future.  The 
impossibility  of  conceiving  life  to  have 
Bprung  from  the  lifeless,  and  feeling  tnm 
what  IB  without  feeling  led  Hartmann  to  af- 
firm an  absolute  which  is  unconscious.  The 
evidencea  of  thought  and  design  ia  nature 
and  history  nooesutated  the  acceptance  of  a 
cause.  In  his  ■  Philosophy  of  uie  Uooon- 
Bcious'  he  traces  these  evidenoes  of  design 
throngh  all  departments  of  conscious  and 
unconsoions  existence.  He  is  driven  there- 
fore to  the  assumption  of  a  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence working  in  all  atoms  and  orgui- 
zations,  and  nnoonscionsly  producing  the 
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same  effects  as  man  does  tbroogh  his  self- 
cohkiods  thoDght  and  will.  Tbo  nncon- 
scions  ID  this  sjatem,  as  Strauss  truly  says, 
does  all  that  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
conseiotix  and  personal  Absolute,  following 
'  oal  a  plan  and  selecting  the  most  suitahle 
inJitraraents.  Only  what  before  was  con- 
scions  is  now  declared  unconscions.  Bat 
this  unconscions  aabject  in  which  dwells 
such  wisdom  is  unknown  to  ns.  Is  there 
anything  corresponding  to  it  in  reality,  or  is 
it  merely  a  fiction  of  the  im^nation  1  If 
diere  be  anything  of  the  kind,  Strauss  says 
it  most  be  represented  as  a  blind  force  of 
nstare  which  prodnces  by  its  operations  ef- 
fects similar  to  what  man  produces  when  be 
fnlfils  a  plan,  purpose,  or  design.  To  him, 
hcwover,  nothing  more  seems  required  than 
the  struggle  for  existence,  natural  selection, 
and  inherited  habits,  at  work  through  im- 
mense periods.  Spiller,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  BO  far  more  reasonably,  asserts  the  exis- 
tence of  an  universal  caaso  the  origin  of 
i^,  heat,  gravilation,  force,  and  alt  the 
pnenoraena  of  life.  He  accepts  Uartraann's 
•nconscions  Absolute,  and  identifies  it  with 
liie  worH-aether,  which  is  the  life-element  of 
worlds,  as  water  is  of  fish,  and  air  of  birds. 
ThroDghoat  infinite  space  there  is  this  ran- 
Bed  Ether,  which  is  the  medium  of  light  and 
^ritation,  and  the  moromenta  of  which 
are  the  origin  of  force  and  heat.  The  ulti- 
mate molecules  of  matter  are  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  world-ttther,  and  all  the 
pli«nonieoa  of  life  and  intelligence  in  the 
human  bnun  are  produced  by  its  action. 
But  while  it  is  the  origin  of  thought  itself 
reiniins  unconscions.  It  acts  and  brings 
forth  results  according  to  rational  laws.  It 
eoaititates  a  system  of  rigid  nniversal  necea- 
nty,  in  the  iron  clasps  of  which  we  are 
banad,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  There  ia  no  God  but  the  world- 
Rther,  there  is  no  immortality  except  the 
everlasting  existence  of  this  blind  but  ration- 
al force  which  has  been  from  eternity, 
and  freedom  is  but  a  name.  We  have  re- 
tnrned  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  atheism  of  Democritus. 
That  is  Uie  upshot  of  modem  scepticism, 
the  last  word  of  modern  free  thought. 
"Hiere  is  no  spirit  created  or  uncreated. 
"Diere  is  no  Qod  hot  an  eternal  matter,  self- 
exiatingfrom  eternity  and  mBrrellously  en- 
dowed with  power  to  produce  the  order  of 
the  Doiverae  in  accordance  with  rational 
laws.  As  for  man,  he  is  but  the  last  evo- 
latioa  of  natural  forces — the  particles  that 
compose  his  brain  interworking  with  the 
vodd-aither  and  thereby  producing  thought. 

Whether  ont  of  such  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verae  it  will  be  posaibleto  offer  a  religion  to 
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'faltb,'  by  which  man  may  order  his  life 
and  regulate  his  conduct,  needs  no  discus- 
sion. There  can  be  no  room  for  morality 
where  there  is  no  place  for  freedom.  Strauss 
indeed  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  cherish  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  cultivate  reverence 
and  resignation.  But  why  ?  Why  should  I 
reverence  and  he  resided  to  the  workings 
of  a  steam-engine  1  There  is  no  place  for 
reverence  or  reslgnalion  if  we  are  simply 
spokes  in  a  mighty  wheel.  Such  feelings, 
in  such  circumstances,  are  an  anachronism. 
So  is  all  feeling.  Feeling  relates  to  and  can 
have  place  only  in  a  world  in  which  there  is 
consciousness,  reason,  thought.  Feeling 
is  internal,  and  all  that  ia,  we  are  told.ia  ex- 
ternal The  existence  of  this  intemality,  of 
this  reference  of  self  to  self,  is,  on  such  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  a  hopeless  contradic- 
tion. It  has  not,  therefore,  accounted  for 
the  facts  with  which  it  professed  to  deal.  In 
contrast  with  the  mighty  machine  world, 
thongh  clasped  in  its  iron  embrace,  is  a 
world  of  life,  feeling,  and  thought,  which 
can  have  no  community  with  the  former. 
And  from  this  latter  must  come  that  by 
which  conduct  is  regulated.  Conduct  which, 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  '  at  the  very  lowest  compu- 
tation '  in  three-fourths  of  human  life  is  re- 
gulated by  religion.  Religion  then  'is 
ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feel- 
ing; the  passage  from  morality  to  religion 
ia  made  when  to  morality  ia  applied  emo- 
tion.' 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis  which  we 
have  seen  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Strauss's  latest  scheme  is  the  great  ally  and 
instrument  of  the  sceptical  thought  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  necessarily  always  of 
a  material  character.  Evolution  was  first 
suggested  in*  modem  times  in  connection 
with  idealism ;  for  the  speculative  systems 
of  the  great  German  metaphysicians,  such 
as  Schelling  and  Hegel,  rest  upon  it.  Phy- 
sical science  has  adopted  the  hypothesis 
from  metaphysics,  and  strives  to  make  it 
adeqnate  to  solve  all  problems.  We  have 
seen  how  Spiller  ends  at  last  in  a  materialis- 
tic Absolute  by  identifying  the  unconscious 
Absolute  of  Hartmann  with  his  worW-aither. 
Another  turn  has  been  given  to  the  same 
doctrine  since  Spiller  wrote  by  Ycnetianer, 
who  has  published  a  work,  '  Der  Allgeist,' 
in  illustration  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,'  in  which  he  deduces  a  system 
of  '  Panpeychism.'  Instead  of  Spiller  a  ma- 
terial unconscious  Absolute,  we  have  here 
an  ideal  or  psychical  unconscious  Absolute ; 
but  that  ia  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  theories.  Evolution  is  thus  assuming 
multitudinous  shapes  and  forms ;  and  so  long 
as  the  fashion  of  the  hour  lasts  it  will  doubt- 
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less  continue  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  theorists  from  tlie  ideal  side  or  the 
materinl,  or  from  both.  In  reality,  thongh 
many  in  these  days  deem  it  essentially  mo- 
dern, it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  thought* 
that  have  been  employed  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  In  our  own  day 
ite  influence  is  great.  It  pervades  our  litera- 
ture and  meets  our  steps  at  every  turn.  The 
new  doctrines  Uiat  spring  from  or  have  been 
coloured  by  it  show  ibemsclvcs  everywhere. 
Our  Parliamentary  debates  are  touched  by 
them  at  a  hundred  points.  Press,  platform, 
and  pulpit  are  charged  with  their  influence. 
Turn  where  ne  may  we  cannot  escape  from 
the  new  views,  which,  we  are  told,  most 
continue  to  operate  on  tbu  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  men  till  they  have  revolutionized  all 
our  institutions  and  made  man's  life  appear 
to  him  Komething  wholly  diflerent  from  what 
he  has  been  taught  by  tradition  and  autho- 
rity to  believe.  We  have  seen  what  the  up- 
shot and  issue  of  these  views  must  necessa- 
rily be  if  tbey  are  consistently  held  and  lo- 
gically applied.  We  are  taken  back  to  the 
eternal  matter  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
Tlie  experiences  and  achievements  of  man  in 
the  past  two  thousand  years  are  thrust  aside. 
The  same  response  to  'questionings  of  sense 
and  outer  things,'  as  was  offerwi  by  the 
sages  of  Greece  at  the  dawn  of  philosophic 
thought,  is  now  given  us  by  modern  science. 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  our  'progress,'  the 
goat  of  our  hopes,  and  the  last  result  of 
time ! 

The  world-ether,  which  is  eternal  matter 
without  consciousness  and  feeling,  though 
the  source  of  both,  is  declared  by  Spiller  to 
be: — 

'  The  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  all 
they  contain  ;  it  has  also  fashioned  us  men 
and  inspired  us  with  intelligence;  for  it  has 
organized  the  materials  thereof,  and  is  in  liv- 
ing reciprocal  interconnection  with  them ;  it 
is  m  this  sense  the  preserver  and  producer  of 
all  it*  creature* ; ....  it  governs  the  whole 
universe  with  equal  and  enduring  force  ac- 
cording to  unchangeable  rational  laws  from 
everlasting  to  everiastiue,  because  it  is  infi- 
nite and  eternal ;  it  is  alT-wiee,  for  it  operate* 
only  after  fixed  rational  laws;  it  is  just,  for  it 
never  varies  from  these  laws  and  only  pun- 
ishea  those  who  act  in  opposition  to  the  ra- 
ttional  laws  prescribed  by  it;  it  never  errs 
<and  is  thus  alone  infallible),  because  it 
brings  into  effect  only  those  wise  laws  with- 
out self- consciousness  and  pre-arranged  de- 
*ign.' 

With  a  personal  God  vanishes  also  a  con- 
«aious  immortality.  The  aether  that  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  of  thought  through 
the  brain  is  alone  immortal  and  it  is  uncon- 
-vuous.     We  are  the  bubbles  on  the  surface 


of  the  ocean  of  eternal  force,  appearing  for 
a  brief  moment  as  the  passing  manifestation 
of  a  mighty  power,  but  doomed  to  vaoish 
away  in  an  instant  and  for  evermore. 

All  this  of  course  is  old  as  the  wayward 
fancies  of  humanity.  Indian  sages  dwelt  on 
the  idea  pf  a  matter  more  refined  than  the 
flneat  of  the  elements,  out  of  which  the  stars 
and  heavens  were  formed.  Ttie  rd  oTtapov 
of  the  Greeks,  without  definite  properties, 
wsA  yet  the  cause  of  all  being ;  and  Ovid,  in 
the  '  Metamorphoses,'  says  the  same  thing. 
According  to  Thales  water,  moisture,  or 
atther  was  the  source  from  which  came  all 
existences.  In  fact  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  universal  being  is 
one  of  the  commonest  ideas  of  antiquity. 
Our  naturalists  have  coma  baclc  to  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  profess  to  have  scienUfic  grounds  for 
affirming  the  existence  of  that  of  which  In- 
dians, Greeks,  and  Romans  could  only 
dream.  '  So  far  as  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
it  only  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  con- 
clusion has  been  again  reached,  and  not  to 
the  conclusion  itself.  What  the  ancients 
arrived  at  by  abstract  reasoning  the  moderns 
profess  to  prove  by  tracing  the  evidence*  of 
evolution  m  nature.  EvoluUon  sends  us 
back  to  the  primal  matter,  ■  which  is  tha 
source  of  the  universe  as  we  now  see  iL 
Evolution  is  in  reality  no  more  modem  than 
eternal  matter.  We  may  have  more  stable 
notions  of  the  '  reign  of  law '  than  tlic  an- 
cients, since  we  are  more  familiar  than  they 
with  the  order  and  fixity  of  natural  proces- 
ses. But  the  fundamental  conception  of  a 
continuous  and  progressive  order  of  develop- 
ment was  familiar  to  them  as  to  us.  Evolu- 
tion, both  to  them  and  to  us  i*  a  mighty  in- 
strument ;  but  if  onr  natnralists  were  aware 
of  the  history  of  thought  they  would  know 
that  evolution  has  been  long  ago  exploded. 
It  may  be  valid,  regarded  asacontinuou*  or- 
der of  things  developing  in  certain  relations 
in  time,  but  it  is  wholly  invalid  if  taken  a; 
the  productive  cause  that  may  account  for 
things  as  they  are.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
make  this  plain  is  io  analyze  the  conceptions 
which  we  apply  to  the  eiplanalion  of  reality. 

Man'9  world,  the  world  of  each  indivi- 
dual, is  what  is  presented  or  represented  to 
him  through  his  mental  faculties.     We  ex- 
perience sensations,  and  wc  connect  these 
with    something    existing    outside    of    ns.       ' 
These  sensations  are  not  in  our  mind*  the        I 
mere  reproduction  or  facsimile  of  what  u       I 
outside.     The  impressions  oa  our  senses  are        , 
made  from  without,  but  we  impose  upon        j 
them  our  own  order.     The  causes  of  th(M 
imprcHsiouH    must    exist    outside,    but  the 
causes  are  different  froin  the  eQecta  which 
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they  produce.  The  canccplion  of  a  world- 
order  in  which  these  cnuses  operate  has  va- 
ried in  diflerent  i^ee  of  the  world's  Iiistory 
iccording  to  the.  varying  knowledge  of  mau. 
All  the  manifestations  of  external  phenome- 
na which  we  know  must  be  traced  back  to 
force.  Force  cannot  be  resolved  into  a 
creation  of  our  minds.  Whatever  is  or  is 
not  there  must  bo  an  external  force  that 
produces  onr  sepsations.  There  is  an  nlti- 
mate  element  outside  of  ns  which  we  have 
not  made,  and  cannot  make.  If  we  analyze 
in  the  same  way  the  mode  or  order  and  the 
form  of  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  there  is 
in  them  an  element  equally  ultinuite,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  or  made  to  appear 
the  result  of  experience,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  called  into  being  by  external 
force.  Kant  has  demonstrated  this  by  his 
analysis  of  the  law  of  cause  and  eflect.  An 
external  force  and  an  internal  iutellectual 
character — whether  named  innate  idea,  in- 
tuition, or  inherited  tendency — are  thus  two 
ullimates  which  cannot  be' got  rid  of.  There 
is  something  in  raatter,  and  there  is  some- 
thing also  in  mind  which  coald  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  no  changes  and 
combinations  of  what  prevtonsly  existed.  To 
whatever  extent  tlie  doctrine  of  evolution 
may  at  some  future  time  be  proved  true,  it 
conld  not  advance  one  step  so  as  to  make  a 
begittoing  without  these  two  ultimate  ele- 
ments. Were  we,'  says  Professor  MQller, 
'to  accept  the  theory  of  evolution  which 
traces  the  hujnan  mmd  back  to  the  inner 
life  of  a  mollusc,  we  should  even  then  be 
compelled  to  recognise  "the  category  of 
causality,"  the  intellectual  root — that  works 
is  the  mollusc,  and  makes  it  extend  its  ten- 
drib  towards  the  crumb  of  bread  which  has 
tonchcd  it,  and  has  evoked  in  it  a  reflex  ac- 
tion, a  grasping  after  the  prey.'  The  force 
which  gives  the  causes  of  our  sensations,  and 
the  intellectual  factor,  which  takes  these 
seDsatiouB  and  weaves  them  in  harmonious 
order  as  a  whole,  are  the  two  constituents  of 
the  universe  which  no  analysis  can  explain 
away.  Give  evolution  whatever  immense 
periods  it  asks  it  can  never  account  for 
them.  Hence  it  ia  -clear  evolution  cannot 
expUin  the  universe  as  we  see  it  It  must 
have  ita  tools  to  work  with  ere  it  can  take  a 
step,  aad  these  imply  in  the  last  resort  the 
'  existence  of  Force  and  Thought.  Force  and 
Thoi^ht  are  the  ultimate  of  oar  analysis  of 
what  IS  given  in  present  experience.  But  it 
is  irapoBsible  to  conceive  of  them  as  self-ex- 
istent. The  essence  of  thought,  if  modem 
philosophv  has  proved  anything,  has  been 
shown  to  be  self-consciousness.  That  is  ita 
radicle  and  inmost  kernel.  And  conscious- 
ness of  course  implies  personality.     From 


the  duality  of  Force  and  Tlionght  in  expe- 
rience we  are  therefore  impelled  to  ascend 
to  their  unity  in  a  Person.  In  God  they  are 
one,  for  in  Ilim  Thought  is  Force,  and 
Force  is  Tliought.  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self in  nature  and  history,  by  this  twofold 
mteway.  We  are  called  to  know  Him  as 
He  has  thus  manifested  Himself.  Nature 
testifies  of  Him,  and  therefore  we  seek  Him 
in  the  record  of  the  order  of  nature's  forces. 
But  it  is  only  in  history  and  In  the  person 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  centre  of  all  history, 
that  we  find  Him  adequately  revealed.  The 
deeper  our  study  of  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  humanity  the  more  shall  we  discern 
of  God's  ways,  and  thus  more  and  more  ob- 
tain knowledge  of  His  nature  and  character. 
Only  by  ap^ication  of  the  key  which  we 
have  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  to 
the  mysteries  of  life  can  we  find  any  solution 
of  our  difficulties.  If  men  refuse  to  employ 
this  key,  if  they  prefer  their  own  abstrac- 
tions and  the  fitful  fancies  su^iestcd  by 
their  reasoning  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  which  we  have  God's  revelation  of 
Himself.it  is  no  wonder  if  they  wander  into 
the  wilderness,  and  lose  themselves  amid  its 
thickets,  or  sink  in  Its  quicksands.  Onco 
the  authority  of  God's  revelation  is  contest- 
ed and  denied,  the  path  is  entered  upon 
which  lends  to  blank  atheism  and  desolate 
materialism.  The  noblest  aspiralJons,  the 
most  beautiful  conceptions,  the  finest  ethi- 
cal impulses  will  not  save  men.  God  has 
revealed  Himself,  and  if  they  refuse  to  listen 
they  must  either  make  for  themselves  an- 
other God,  or  do  without  an  object  of  wor- 
ship altogether.  It  is  strange  and  sad,  but 
suggestive,  how  some  of  the  finest  minds  in 
our  own  day  have  lapsed  into  idolatry,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  God  in  Christ.  The 
significant  example  of  Angnste  Comte,  who 
made  for  himself  a  beautiful  idol  and  elabo- 
rated a  Hystom  of  worship  of  the  most  or- 
nate character  in  her  honour,  has  been  paral- 
leled in  our  own  country.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  SCO  how  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill — as  he  shows  himself  in  his  au- 
tobiography— his  heart  cried  out  after  the 
living  God.  Bnt  he  knew  not  God  as  He 
had  revealed  Himself,  and,  like  Comte,  he 
fell  down  and  worshipped  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  flius  must  it  ever  be, 
Our  only  safety  is  in  knowing  the  true  God ; 
and  that  is  only  posubie  by  knowing  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent,  and  in  whom  the  riches 
of  His  eternal  nature  are  nnfulded.  Here 
alone  have  we  a  refuge  from  pantheism  and 
atheism,  as  from  all  Uie  other  delusions  by 
which  modem  unbelief  tries  to  inislead  mec 
to  their  destruction. 
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Art.  in. — Hiilwy  of  tht  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of  Zord  EllenhoroKgh,  in  his 
Corretpotidenee  tetlh  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  to  which  is  prtfixed,  by  permis- 
sion of  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Ellenhorovgh^s 
Letters  to  the  Queen  during  that  period. 
Edited  by  Lord  Golcbbstbr. 

Lord  Ellbrbobouqh'b  brief  administration 
of  twenty-seven  monthg  was  rendered 


July, 


and  was  always  regarded  as  their  moet  che- 
rished prerogative.  In  the  days  of  the  fac- 
tory they  repeatedly  visited  the  President 
with  their  displeasure,  more  especially  when 
he  sent  them  Dacca  muslins  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, by  '  changing  hands,'  as  they  termed  it, 
and  ordering  him  to  bo  embarked  in  one  of 
their  ships.  When  the  factory  had  expand- 
ed into  a  kingdom  they  were  incensed  by 
the  receipt  of  a  contumelioua  despatch  from 
Colonel  Ciive  and  the  membera  of  Council, 
in  which  they  were  told  that  the  diction  of 
their  letter  was  '  moat  unworthy  of  thcm- 
selves  and  of  the  Council,  in  whatever  rela- 
tion considered,  either  as  masters  to  servants, 
or  as  gentlemen  to  gentlemen.'  They  re- 
sented the  gross  insults  upon  and  indigni- 
ties oSered  to  them,  tending  to  the  subver- 
sion of  their  authority  over  their  servants; 
and  were  determined  to  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  evil.'  Colonel  Clive  had  left  In- 
dia immediately  on  signing  the  letter,  and 
was  beyond  tlieir  reach,  but  they  ordered 
all  the  other  members  of  Council  to  be  dis- 
missed their  service,  and  put  on  board  the 
first  ships  of  the  season.  Twenty-three  years 
after,  when  the  animosity  towards  Warren 
Hastings  at  the  India  House  was  at  its 
height,  tbcy  passed  a  resolution  for  his  re- 
call, after  Mr.  Dnndas  had  prevailed  on  the 
Jlouse  of  Commons  to  initiate  it;  but  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  which  then  comprised 
men  of  higher  social  standing,  and  far  great- 
er talent  than  the  Court  of  Directors,  mani- 
fested their  admiration  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, and  not  only  negatived  it,  hut  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  thus  set  the 
House  of  Commons  at  defiance,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Directors  were  nnder  no 
obligaUon  to  recognise  a  resolution  of  only 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  Lord  Wol- 
lesley  was  the  next  to  feel  the  weight  of 
their  displeasare.  In  contempt  of  their 
injunctions  he  had  been  cngsged  in  a  series 
of  military  operations,  and  had  concluded 
treaties  which  doubled  the  empire,  and  in- 
creased their  responsihiliUes,  and  spread 
consternatjon  in  Laaden hall-street.  He  dia- 
cta/mcd  their  authority,  and  charged  them 


with  a  vindictive  policy  and  ignoroiniona 
tyranny,  and  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out 
to  sapcrsede  him.  In  the  next  instance  the 
Court  acted  under  the  irresistible  pressnre 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prince  Regent 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  I uorative  office 
of  Governor-General  for  the  favourite  of  the 
day,  Lord  Moire,  who  had  encumbered  hia 
ancestral  property  by  his  princely  hospitality 
to  the  exiled  king  and  noblesse  of  France; 
and,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  con- 
strained to  pass  a  resolution  for  the  recall  of 
Lord  Minto,  eighteen  months  before  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  had  signified  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  Goverament,  At  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charter,  in  1833,  Mr.  Ohwlea 
Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, made  a  very  strenuous  eSort  to  induce 
the  Coart  to  give  the  Ministry  a  veto  on  the 
exercise  of  this  right  to  recall  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Governors,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but  although  they  relin- 
quished the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade, 
the  last  of  their  commercial  privileges,  they 
clang  with  inflesible  tenacity  to  the  power 
of  dismissing  those  at  the  bead  of  tbe  go- 
vernments in  India.  It  remained  dormant 
for  eleven  years,  when  they  put  it  in  force 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Ellenborongh ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ministry, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  was  deposed  and  dishonoured,  in 
the  presence  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
India. 

The  work  wo  have  placed  at  the  bead  of 
this  article  is  the  history  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
roogh's  administration,  as  given  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
published  under  Lis  own  injunction,  withont 
mtroduction  or  comment.  It  furnishes  ns 
with  his  own  vindication  of  the  measures  of 
his  government,  and  will  be  valued  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  reach  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  its  history,  instead  of  depending  on 
official,  and  often  misleading  despatches. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  also  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  editor  his  father's  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Ellenborough.  It 
boars  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be 
prized  by  the  student  of  our  Indiaa  policy. 
The  Queen  has  likewise  been  graciously 
pleased  to  peimit  the  publication  of -the  let- 
ters which  Lord  Elleoborongh  was  accos- 
tomed  to  transmit  periodically  for  Ilcr  Ma- 
jesty's information.  We  propose  to  avail 
ourselves  of  these  valuable  contributions  to 
the  history  of  this  period,  in  this  rcvleir  of 
the  principal  transactions  of  his  interesting 
administration. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  was  bom  in  1790,  and 
after  having  sat  for  several  yearsin  the  House 
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of  CommcQS,  succeeded  to  the  barony  be- 
stowed on  his  father,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  1 81 8.  Is  1 838  he  joined  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  Dule  of  Wellington,  in 
which  lie  Ulled  for  three  years  the  ofHce  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
most  remarkable  transaction  of  this  period, 
inasinu'ifa  as  it  gave  the  community  in  India 
the  first  impression  of  his  character,  had  re- 
ference to  the  conflict  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  and  the  Sapreme  Court. 
His  Crown  court  was  conferred  on  the 
Western  Presidency  in  1823,  fifty  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  first  Sapreme 
Court,  in  the  constitution  of  which  Lord 
North  had  committed  the  fatal  error  of  in- 
Testdng  it  with  a  jnrisdiction  of  which  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  extent  was  defined. 
Two  independent  authorities  were  thus 
pUnted  in  the  country,  and  they  immediate- 
ly came  into  collision  with  each  other.  The 
conflict,  which  lasted  six  years,  convulsed 
society  and  placed  the  empire  in  estremo 
peril.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed that  tho  bitter  lesson  of  that  dangerous 
warfare  would  not  have  been  lost  on  the 
cabinet  of  1833,  and  that  in  framing  the 
Charter  of  another  Supreme  Court  the  vices 
in  the  constitution  of  the  first  would  have 
been  studionsly  avoided ;  but  the  errors 
were  repeated.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bombay  Court  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the 
judges,  and  the  same  disastrous  results  en- 
sued. They  went  out  with  more  lofty  and 
eitrav^ant  notions  of  their  powers  and  pre- 
rogative than  Sir  Elijah  Iropoy  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Uyde  in  the  days  of  llaetings,  and 
affirmed  that  the  whole  Presidency,  to  its 
farthest  limits,  was  subject  to  their  judicial 
authority,  and  that  it  was  penal  to  resist 
tbeir  writs.  The  natives  were  required  to 
give  allegiance  to  a  new  and  antagonistic  tri- 
bunal, armed,  as  it  announced,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties were  paralyzed.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an 
Indian  officer  and  diplomatist  of  great  dis- 
tinction, was  in  1827  rewarded  for  forty- 
four  years  of  honourable  service  by  the 
Governorship  of  Bombay.  On  aasumiog 
charge  of  the  post  he  found  the  straggle  at 
its  height  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  summoning  by  writ  criminals 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by 
the  district  courts,  and  setting  them  at  li- 
berty ;  and  with  his  resolute  temperament 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  reust  these  en- 
croachments. 

The  occasion  -  on  which  matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis,  was  the  case  of  Moro 
Raghoonath,  which  has  acquired  in  our  In- 
dian history  the  same  distinction  as  that  of 
the  rajah  of  Cossijurah,  in  the  days  of  Has- 


tings. He  was  a  youth  of  aristocratic  line- 
age, fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  bst 
both  parents,  and,  tcgether  with  hia  proper- 
ty, bad  been  placed  by  Govcrument  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  a  connection 
of  the  lato  Feshwa,  and  one  of  '  the  privi- 
l^ed  sirdars  of  the  Ccccan.'  A  distant  re- 
lative who  coveted  the  management  of  his 
estates,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  local  authorities,  was  advis- 
ed to  have  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  make  affidavit  that  the  youth'  was 
kept  under  restraint,  injurious  to  his  health, 
when  a  writ  of  kabeat  carpus  would  bo  is- 
sued, and  both  ward  and  guardian  brought 
up  to  Bombay.  The  writ  was  granted 
without  hesitation.  Sir  John  Malcolm  felt 
that  the  tjmc  for  activo  interference  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  country  should  be  ruled  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  by  the  East 
ludja  Company.  He  knew  that  if  this  writ 
were  executed  a  hundred  cases  would  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court,  and  that  'the Company 
must  shut  up  shop.'  lie  therefore  issued 
instructions  to  the  local  authorities  to  make 
no  return  to  the  writ  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the  judges  of  the 
Court,  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  Go- 
vernment had  deemed  it  necessary  to.  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  writ,  or  indeed  of 
any  writ  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Company  who  were  not  resident  in  the 
island  of  Bombay.  He  stated,  moreover, 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  on  which 
the  validity  of  such  writs  rested,  bad  been 
referred  to  the  home  authorities,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  judges  would  in  the 
meantime  refrain  from  proceedings  which 
must  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  CO  on  try. 

The  judges  were  inflamed  by  what  they 
termed  'an  outrage  upon  the  majesty  of 
British  law,'  as  well  as  a  personal  insult,  and 
declared  from  the  bench  that  the  East  India 
Company  and  those  who  governed  their  pos- 
sessions were  entitled  in  the  Suj#emo  Court 
to  no  more  precedence  and  favour  than  the 
lowest  suitor,  and  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  writers  of  the  letter  could  proper- 
ly address  the  Court  was  throngh  their 
counsel  by  way  of  a  humble  petition.  Two 
of  the  judges  died  soon  after,  aud  Sir  John 
Grant  was  left  alone  on  the  bench,  and  im- 
mediately issued  a  pluries  writ,  with  a  pe- 
nalty of  £1,000  for  resisting  it;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  his  inten^on  to  call 
upon  the  officer  io  command  of  the  division 
to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  authority  vested  by  the  Crown 
on  the  Court  by  its  Charter.  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  had  hitherto  acted  in  - 
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concert  with  the  other  members  of  Council, 
began  to  reer  round  to  the  opinion  that  to 
oppose  the  Court  was  to  oppose  his  sove- 
reign. Sir  John  Malcolm  began  to  appre- 
hend that  he  might  be  led  to  give  the  aid  of 
the  military  to  the  eiecntion  of  the  writ,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  deport  him 
as  be  would  any  other  individual  who  should 
resist  the  aulhority  of  Ooveniment  Sir 
John  Grant  findine  that  no  return  was  made 
to  the  writ,  closed  the  doors  of  the  court, 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm  issued  a  proclamation 
pledging  himself  to  protect  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
while  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  suspended. 

The  reply  from  England  was  not  so  tardy 
AS  it  used  to  be.  Lord  Ellenborouffh, 
though  new  to  t^e  duties  of  liU  office,  exhi- 
bited that  quickness  of  decision  and  promp- 
titude of  action  which  characteriied  his  po- 
litical career.  Without  waiting  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  he  re- 
solved to  apply  an  immediate  and  e&ectaal 
remedy  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  proceedings  of  Sir  John  Grant 
The  Advocate-General  had  eshlblted  great 
ability  and  discretion  during  the  recent  con- 
flict, and  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
under  the  impression  that  public  opinion  at 
the  Presidency  would  be  more  effectually 
rectiiied  by  placing  him  over  the  head  of  Sir 
John  Grant  than  by  any  other  measure.  He 
also  directed  that  the  honour  of  knighthood 
should  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  Governor 
by  a  pompous  ceremonial,  which  would 
mark  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  and  place  the  Government  in  popu- 
lar estimation  above  the  Court.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  at  the  same  time  sent  out  as 
puisne  judge.  In  announcing  these  mea- 
sures in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm 
he  said,  '  The  opinion  of  the  law  ofRcers,  of 
.  the  Chief  Justice,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, may  be  sufficient  to  induce  Sir  John 
Grant  to  revise  his  notions  of  law — at  any 
rate  no  more  mischief  can  happen,  as  he 
would  now  bo  like  a  wild  elephant  led 
away  by  two  tame  ones.'  By  some  means 
this  letter  found  its  way  into  the  public 
journals,  and  created  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  commnnity.  The  vi- 
gour and  wisdom  exhibited  by  Lord  Kllen- 
borough  on  this  occasion  was  tlie  sobject  of 
general  applause,  and  prepared  a  hearty  wel- 
come for  him,  when  he  landed  in  Calcutta 
fourteen  ywrs  after,  while  India  was  bewil- 
dered by  the  unexampled  calamity  of  the 
Afghan  war,  and  disgusted  by  the  pusillani- 
mity of  Lord  Auckland. 

Lord  Ellenborough  joined  the  Tory  Mi- 
nistry in  August,  1841,  and  was  ngun  plac- 
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ed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
when  ho  found  that  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  the 
late  President,  by  an  act  of  incredible  fatei- 
ty  had,  on  the  4th  of  June,  directed  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  march  an  army  to  He- 
rat, 360  miles  in  advance  of  our  po^tioa  in 
Afghanistan,  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia, 
to  occupy  the  city  and  territory,  and  to  an- 
nex them  to  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  inwhirh 
the  Government  of  India  was  predominant. 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  his  administration 
was,  in  anticipation  of  the  Queen's  consent, 
to  countermand  this  wild  and  perilous  expe- 
dition, which  would  not  only  have  increased 
our  dangers  in  Afghanistan,  but  compromis- 
ed our  relations  with  Russia,  whom  only  two 
years  before  we  had  effectually  resisted  is 
the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  that  ter- 
ritory for  Persia.  Lord  Auokland,  who  hsd 
been  requested  by  the  Whig  Ministry  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  ^airs  in  India  for  a 
year  beyond  tbe  quinquennial  period,  hsd 
unfortunately  for  his  peace  and  reputalioa, 
been  induced  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  concurred  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Ellenborough  as  his  sac- 
cessor.  At  the  valedictory  banquet  always 
given  by  them  on  such  occasions  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Lord  £11  enboroDgb  stated  that— 

'The  sole  object  which  had  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  Government  was  to  terminate 
by  an  honourable  peace  the  war  ne  were  then 
wagingwith  China,  to  establish  tranquillity  nn 
both  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  a  word  to  restore 
peace  to  Asia,  to  emulate  the  msgniGcent  be- 
neficence of  the  Mohammedan  emperors  b 
their  great  works  of  public  utility,  to  perfect 
and  extend  the  canals  of  irrigation,  the  only 
source  of  fertility  in  the  East,  and  gradualtv 
and  cautiously  to  impart  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia whatever  of  useful  knowledge  we  have 
inherited  or  acquired,  and  thus  to  elevate  the 
character  and  ext«nd  the  happiness  of  thsl 
great  and  faithful  people.' 

These  noble  sentiments,  which  preceded 
him  to  India,  raised  the  expectation  of  a 
peaceful  and  philanthropic  rule,  and  ensured 
tiim  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  classes  of 
the  community.  He  embarked  on  the  6tb 
November,  1841,  within  three  montbsof  bis 
appointment,  and  as  at  that  time  there  wss 
no  steam  communication  with  India,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  round  the  Capu,  and  did 
not  reach  Madras  before  the  end  of  Febroa- 
IT,  when  the  Sret  news  brought  to  him  from 
the  shore  was  that  the  envoy  at  Cabul  had 
been  assassinated,  and  the  British  army  an- 
nihilated. 

The  history  of  that  disastrous  expedition 
is  BO  well  known  to  the  public  through  the 
able  work  of  Eaye,  that  we  need  only  glance 
at  its  salient  tiansactioas  as  an  introduction 
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to  Lord  £11  en  borough's  connection  with  it. 
The  progrew  of  liusaia  towards  the  East  in 
the  direction  of  India  was  a  loarce  of  ditt- 
qaictadd  to  pnblic  men  in  England  and  in 
India  st  the  time  when  Lord  Auckland  land' 
ed  in  CalcutU  in  March,  1B36.  This  feeling 
was  Eubaeqacntly  augmented  by  tho  deca}> 
of  British  inQaence  and  the  increase  of  that 
of  Russia  nt  the  court  of  Persia,  which  was 
unequivociilly  indicated  by  the  march  of  a 
Persian  army  for  the  conquest  of  Herat, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Rnssian  en- 
roy,  and  with  the  aid  of  Kassian  troops,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Britisn  Mi- 
nister. During  the  agitation  created  in  In- 
dia by  the  politics  of  Central  Asia,  Lord 
Anckland  left  his  Council  in  Calcutta,  and 
proceeded  to  Simlah,  with  Mr.  William  Hay 
MacnHghtcn,  the  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Colvin,  the  private  secretary,  who  may 
be  considered  as  lutving  fonned  his  cabinet, 
and  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  his 
mind.  Captain  Bumes,-  who  had  conveyed 
tho  dray  horses  to  Runjeet8ing,  wa.t  sent  to 
Cabul,  ostensibly  on  a  comraerctal  mission, 
but  nith  the  political  object  of  inducing 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  ruler,  to  interpose  Af- 
ghaniaton  against  the  approach  of  Husaian 
inflaeoce  to  India.  Eurnes  found  him 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  Peahawur,  which 
Rnnjoet  Sing  had  subjugated ;  and  that  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  assistAnce  to  recover 
it,  he  had  sent  embassies  to  Persia  and  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Soon  after  an  envoy  arriv- 
Pd  at  Cabal  with  a  btter  and  presents  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russa;  but  Dost  Mahomed, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  British  al- 
liance, hesitated  to  receive  bim,  and  would 
have  dismissed  bim  at  once  if  Lord  Auck- 
laad  and  his  cabinet  of  secretaries  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  give  the  Afghan 
ruler  any  substantial  encouragement  But 
while  the  Russian  representative  was  making 
^im  the  most  tempting  oflers,  Captain 
Barnes  was  not  allowed  to  ofler  even  the 
good  offices  of  bis  Government  with  Runjeet 
Sing  for  the  restoration  of  Fesbawur,  and 
I-ord  Auckland  was  advised  to  address  a  let- 
ter to  Dost  Mahomed,  in  which  the  refusal 
of  his  request  was  embittered  by  such  arro- 
gance of  langaage  as  to  Hndle  the  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Cabul  court,  and  Captain  Bumes 
**9  obliged  to  retire.  Lord  Auckland  and 
the  eecretariea  were,  in  fact,  irritated  to  find 
that  instead  of  submitting  to  their  dictation 
J)ost  Mahomed  slioold  be  sitting  at  the  gate 
of  India,  as  Cabul  was  then  considered,  de- 
baUng  whether  be  would  open  it  to  their 
opponent  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
depose  bim  and  to  seat  on  the  throne  of  Ca- 
bnl  Shah  Shoojih,  the  former  sovereign,  who 
iiad  been  an  exile  for  twenty-eight  years  and 


was  then  living  at  Loodiana  a  pensioner  on 
the  Company's  bounty.  A  large  expedition, 
though  denounced  equally  by  Mr.  Mount 
Stuart  Elphinstone,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
was  sent  across  the  Indus,  which  reached 
Cabul  by  an  unexplored  route  of  1,000  mites 
after  a  perilous  march  of  eight  months. 
Dost  Mahomed  fled ;  Shah  Shoojah  was 
seated  on  tho  throne  under  a  salute  by  Bri- 
tish cannon,  and  Afghanistan  was  garrisoned 
by  British  troops,  and  governed  by  British 
officers.  Their  presence  exasperated  the 
haurhty  chiefs  and  people,  and  rendered  tho 
Shah,  who  bad  been  brought  back  on  the 
shoulders  of  infidels,  odious  to  his  subjects. 
Revolts  broke  out  from  time  to  time  in  va- 
rious directions,  which,  though  quelled-  by 
the  superiority  of  our  arms,  clearly  indicated 
the  perils  of  our  position.  Our  authority 
was  maintained  only  by  the  sheen  of  our 
bayonets,  and  the  government  was  a  govern- 
ment of  sentry  boxes.  To  maintain  the 
puppet  on  the  throne  in  a  country  seething 
with  hostility,  required  an  army  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  and  the  military  strength 
of  the  empire  was  seriously  taxed,  whilo  the 
annual  demand  of  a  million  and  a-half  bore 
severely  on  its  finances. 

At  length,  after  twenty  months  of  inces- 
sant convulsion,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
a  calm.  There  was  no  visible  token  of  the 
fire  that  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  envoy.  Sir  William  Mac- 
nagbton,  declared  that  Afghanistan  was  as 
tranquil  as  an  Indian  diatrict.  The  Court 
of  Directors  availed  themselves  of  this  sea- 
of  repose  to  urge  Lord  Auckland  to  re- 
tire from  the  country,  with  the  frank  avow- 
al of  the  failure  of  our  object,  leaving  it, 
however,  to  his  judgment  to  follow  this-  ad- 
vice. But  Sir  William  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal,  and  declared  that  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Shah  would  be  an  act  of  '  unpa- 
ralleled political  atrocity,*  and  Lord  Auckland 
was  easily  persuaded  to  reject  the  salutary 
counsel  of  the  Court.  It  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  occupation  of  the  country,  to 
pursue  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  and  to 
open  ft  new  loan.  We  were  tolerated  only 
for  the  golden  showers  we  had  been  pouring 

that  poor  and  barren  country,  and  tho 
retrenchments  brought  on  a  crisis.  On  our 
entrance  into  Afghanistan  an  annual  subsidy 
bad  been  settled  on  the  eastern  Ghiljies,  who 
held  the  passes  between  Cabul  and  Pesha- 
wur,  the  strongest  mountain  barriers  in  the 
world,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  allow  a  free  passage  to  our  detach- 
ments and  convoys;  and  they  had  acted 
with  exemplan"  fidelity.  They  were  now 
BQmmoDed  to  Cabnl,  and  informed  that  the 
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exigencies  of  tlie  State  rendered  it  necessary 
to  cartel  their  ttllowances.  They  made 
their  Balaam  to  the  envoy  in  apparent  resig- 
nation, returned  to  their  mountains,  plan- 
dercd  a  caravan,  blocked  up  the  passes,  and 
Incked  up  our  troups  in  Cabul.  The  spirit 
of  revolt  which  had  been  fermenting  at  the 
_  capital  burst  forth  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  November,  when  a  mob  attacked  the 
house  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  It  was  at  first  a  simple  hneute, 
which  one  ener^ticcfiort  would  have  stifled, 
bat  the  incredible  imbecility  of  the  general 
in  command  allowed  it  to  ripen  into  a  revolt. 
Within  three  days  the  cantonment  was  in  a 
etate  of  siege,  nhich  continued  for  forty 
days.  It  was  garrisoned  by  5,000  troops, 
bat  they  were  thoronghiy  demoraliied  hy 
the  incapacity  of  the  generals,  in  whom  they 
had  ceased  to  have  any  confidence.  On  the 
23rd  December  Sir.  W.  Macnaghten  was  in- 
veigled to  a  conference  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  cantonment,  and  assassinated  by  Akbsr 
Khan. 

The  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  and  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Afghan  chiefs,  was  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat  through  the  tremendons  defiles  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  troops  and  camp  fol- 
lowers wading  through  the  snow,  destitute 
of  food  or  shelter,  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  in- 
fariated  highlanders  at  every  turn,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  about  100  who  were  retain- 
ed AS  hostages  and  prisoners,  only  one  man 
out  of  a  body  of  14,000,  survived  to  carry 
the  tale  of  this  catastrophe  to  Jeilalabad.  It 
was  the  greatest  shock  our  Government  had 
sustained  since  we  appeared  as  a  military 
power  in  India.  It  was  echoed  throughout 
the  continent  that  we  who  had  subverted  the 
power  of  its  princes,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  had  been  foiled  by  the 
mde  mountaineers  of  Afghanistan,  and  an 
entire  army  destroyed;  and  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  our  dominions 
that  our  authority  should  be  vindicated  and 
the  prestige  of  our  anns  restored.  liord 
Ancklaod  proved  nnequal  to  the  exigency. 
On  hearing  of  the  final  catastrophe,  ha  was 
prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  proclamation  stat- 
ing that '  the  partial  reverse  which  had  over- 
taken a  body  of  British  troops,  removed  by 
distance  and  difficulties  of  season  from  the 
possibility  of  succour,  was  regarded  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Ckinncil  as  a  new  occa- 
sion for  displaying  the  stability  and  vigour 
of  the  British  power,  and  the  admirable  spi- 
rit and  valour  of  the  British-Indian  armies,' 
But,  after  this  spasm  of  eneigy,  he  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  morbid  deapondency,  and  de- 
clared that  his  chief  object  was  to  withdraw 
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General  Sale,  who  continuod  to  hold  Jeilala- 
bad and  its  garrison  from  Afghanistan  at  the 
earliest  period.  It  was  in  these  circumstan- 
ces that  Lord  Bllenborough  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta to  assume  the  government,  and  as  he 
was  known  to  be  an  eminent  statesman  of 
great  energy  and  reeolotion,  the  prospect  i^ 
an  auspicious  change  from  the  faint-hearted 
policy  of  his  predecessor  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  through  India. 

Lord  Ellenborougli  landed  on  the  SSth 
February,  and  was  immediately  sworn  in, 
and  Lora  Aackland  became  his  gaest  at  Go- 
vernment House.  On  surveyingthe  state  of 
aflairs,  he  found  that  Gener^  Nott  had  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  position  atCandahir, 
and  General  Sale  at  Jeilalabad,  though  they 
were  both  exposed  to  the  constant  ossanlts 
of  the  Afghan  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood; 
that  General  Pollock  was  encamped  at  the 
month  of  the  Khyber  Pass  with  three  co- 
lamns  of  reinforcements  ready  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  General  Sale,  as  soon  as  the 
soldiers  had  recovered  their  health  and  their 
military  spirit,  which  had  been  impaired  hy 
contact  with  the  insubordinate  Sikh  troops 
pushed  forward  to  i(id  them  by  the  Lahore 
durbar.  lie  found  also  that  General  En^nd 
was  advancing  to  reinforce  General  Nott 
with  a  convoy  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  trea- 
sure. A  fortnight  therefore  after  his  arrivd, 
he  issued  a  notification  on  the  Ifitb  March, 
signed  by  himself  and  all  the  members  of 
Ckiuncil,  which  annonnced,  to  the  delight  of 
India,  that — 

'  Our  future  course  would  be  regulated  by 
a  regard  to  the  establishment  of  our  militsn 
reputation,  b;  the  infliction  of  some  sigtuJ 
and  deserved  blow  on  the  Afghans,  nhich 
may  make  it  appear  to  them,  to  our  subjects, 
and  our  allies,  that  wo  have  the  power  ot  in- 
flicting chastiseDieDt  upon  those  who  commit 
atrocities  and  violate  tlieir  faith,  and  that  we 
withdraw  ultimately  from  Afghanistan,  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintunoui 
position,  but  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
king  we  have  set  up,  lias  not,  as  we  were  ei- 
roneously  led  to  believe,  the  support  of  the 
nation  over  which  be  has  been  placed.' 

But  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  proclama- 
tion did  not  last  long.  Aft«r  a  residence  of 
a  few  weeks  in  Calcutta  he  proceeded  to  Al- 
lahabad, where  ho  learned  that  General  Salt 
and  his  illustrious  garrison  had  relieved 
themselves  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
that  General  Nott  had  dispersed  a  luge 
army  of  Afghans,  and  that  General  Pollock 
had  succesafnily  forced  the  Khyber  Pasi, 
and  reached  Jeilalabad.  Bnt  he  heard  also 
that  Colonel  Palmer  had  ignominionsly  ■a^ 
rendered  Ghuzni,  after  having  beeu  l>eueged 
four  months,  though  he  might  have  held  out 
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ranch  longer,  and  that  General  England  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  iudden  appearADce  of 
a  hsndfnl  of  Afghans,  and,  that  although 
Mb  troops  were  impatient  to  recover  their 
honour,  he  had  retreated  to  Quetta,  and 
commenced  throwing  up  entreDchmcnta. 
These  trifling  revorsea  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  impression  on  lib  mind  than 
our  ausbtantial  eucceases,  and  he  diBmissed 
all  idea  of  '  rc-eatablishing  our  military  i 
potation,'  as  he  and  Lis  Council  bad  a 
nonnced  their  determination  to  do  on  t 
15th  March,  and  wrote  to  the  Coramandi 
,  in-chief  that  he  questioned  whether  '  it 
would  be  justifiable  again  to  put  the  troops 
forward  for  no  other  object  than  that  of 
aven^Dg  our  losses,  and  establishing  our 
military  character  in  all  its  miginai  brillian- 
cy.' He  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  Candahar  and  Jellalabad 
without  any  reference  to  the  liberation  of 
the  ladies,  officers,  soldiers,  and  childretj, 
who  were  held  in  captivity  by  the  Afghan 
clucfs,  and  the  generaU  were'  directed  to  re- 
tiro  to  India  at  the  earliest  convenient  time. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  jiiatifieation  of  this 
retrt^rade  movement  in  his  letters  to  the 
Queen  or  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To 
the  former  ha  states  that  the  want  of  provi- 
Kions  and  the  means  of  transport  would  hare 
rendered  General  Pollock's  advance  to  Gabul 
impracticable,  thoogh  he  was  pushing  them 
forward  with  extraordinary  promptitude;  to 
the  Duke  he  said  that  for  the  general  to 
have  advanced  to  Cabul,  where  our  captured 
guns  defended  the  Bala  Hisear,  would  be  wild, 
and  he  has  been  ordered  to  retam  to  IndU. 
With  regard  to  the  captives  he  afHrmed  that 
he  would  not  ransom  them,  though  he  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers; but  he  was  apprehensive  lest  necessary 
considerations  for  tJie  health  of  the  troops 
and  the  'inflnence  of  the  tnlourape  at  Jella- 
labad, might  cause  General  Pollock  to  linger 
there,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.'  'Ilie 
most  credible  explanation  of  this  anomalous 
proceeding  may  perhaps  be  found  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  own  allegation  during  the 
Charter  discussions  in  1833,  when  he  dwelt 
'on  the  peril  of  leaving  too  much  to  the  er- 
ratic caprice  of  a  single  roan,  and  advised 
that  some  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the 
powers  of  Indian  governors  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  Council? 
In  announcing  the  order  for  retirement  to 
the  Duke,  he  stated  that  he  acted  altogether 
w  what  he  had  done  upon  his  own  judg- 
nwnt,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved at  home  by  the  Government  '  Be 
^^  as  it  may,  as  long  as  he  held  power,  he 
*onld  ose  it  as  he  thought  best.' 
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The  generals  at  Candahar  and  Jellalabad 
received  the  order  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Cabul  with  deep  chagrin,  but  they  found 
plausible  reasons  for  delaying  the  evacuation 
of  the  country,  while  they  improved  the 
condition  of  their  troops,  in  the  hope  that 
time  might  work  some  favourable  change  in 
the  versatile  mind  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  intelligence  of  This  order  which  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal,  in  spite  of  every 
efiorl,  produced  a  burst  of  indignation  in 
India  such  as  had  never  been  heard  before; 
but  though  Lord  Ellenborough  affected  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  press,  he  could 
not  be  indidorent  to  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion which  it  embodied.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  likewise  pressed  the  recovery  of 
the  captives  and  of  our  military  rep\ilation. 

'  There  Is  not,'  he  writes,  '  a  Moslem  heart 
in  Asia,  from  Pakin  to  Constantinople,  which 
will  uot  vibrate,  when  reflecting  on  the  fact 
that  the  European  ladies  and  other  females 
attached  to  the  troops  at  Cabul  were  made 
over  to  the  Moslem  chief,  who,  with  his  own 
hand,  murdered  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the 
representative  of  the  British  Oovemmcnt  at 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  .  , 
.  .  It  is  impossible  to  impress  on  you  too 
strongly  the  notion  of  the  importance  of  the 
restoration  of  our  reputation  m  the  East.  Our 
enemies  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  and 
wherever  found  are  now  rejoicing  in  triumph 
upon  our  disasters  and  degradation.  You 
will  teach  them  that  their  triumph  is  premo- 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  representa- 
tions Lord  Ellenborough  changed  his  policy, 
and  eleven  weeks  after  he  had  ordered  the 
generals  to  retire  to  India  gave  them  per- 
mission to  advance  upon  Cabul.  It  was 
marked  by  his  usual  eccentricity.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  July  the  foreign  se- 
cretary in  attendance  upon  him  was  directed 
to  inform  General  Nott,  in  an  official  com- 
muincation,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Govcr- 


In  the  afternoon  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  the  general,  suggesting  that 
it  might  he  feasible  for  him  to  withdraw  his 
army,  not  by  the  direct  road  through  Quet- 
ta, but  by  advancing  to  Guzui  and  Cabul 
over  the  scenes  of  our  disasters.  He  then 
oxpatiatedinglowing  languageon  'theefiect 
which  such  a  march  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  allies,  of  our 
enemies  in  Asia,  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  of  all  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is, 
he  said,  an  object  of  just  ambition,  which 
no  one  more  than  myself  would  wish  to  see 
eficcted,  but  failure  is  certain  and  irretrieva- 
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necessary  cautiou,  and  make  you  feel  that 
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groat  as  are  the  objects  to  be  attained,  the 
risk  is  great'  A  copy  of  tLis  letter  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  General  Pollock, 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  ntight  possibly 
feel  disposed  to  advance  likewise  to  Cnbul, 
and  co-operate  with  General  Nott.  The 
only  reason  which  he  assigned  for  this 
change  of  policy  to  th^  Queen  and  to  the 
Dake  was  that  General  Nott's  array  was  ir 
fine  and  high  spirits,  and  not  ill-eqaippcd. 
The  generals  embraced  with  alacrity  the 
permission  to  march  on  the  capital,  for 
which  they  had  been  impatiently  wuting. 
General  Pollock  left  Jellalabad  on  the  2Sth 
of  Angust,  with  8,000  men,  animated  with 
enthusiasm,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  in  the 
valley  of  Te/een  on  the  great  army  which 
Akbar  Khan  had  asaombled  from  all  quar- 
ters to  oppose  his  progress,  and  hoisted  the 
Bntiah  standard  on  the  Bala  Hissar  on  the 
1 5th  of  September.  General  Nctt,  who  had 
encountered  no  resistance,  arrived  at  Cabul 
the  next  day.  The  narrative  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captives,  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic episodes  in  the  hlFitory  of  British  India, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recital.  They  re- 
joined  their  countrymen  at  Cabu!  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  Before  quitting  the 
country  it  was  determined  to  leave  some 
lasting  token  of  retribution,  and  the  great 
bazaar  in  the  capital,  where  the  mntilaled 
remains  of  the  envoy  had  been  exposed  to 
popular  insult,  the  noblest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Central  Asia,  was  undermined  and 
destroyed.  The  British  colours  were  hauled 
down  from  the  citadel  on  the  1 2th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  armies  returned  in  triumph  to 
ludia. 

The  proclamations  issued  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  OD  this  occasion  have  been  the  snb- 
iect  of  severe  animadversion.  When  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  tho  recapture  of  Ca- 
bul  he  was  residing  at  Simlah  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Auckland,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  manifesto  of  the  1st  of  October, 
1838,  which  ushered  in  the  Afghan  war,  and 
he  now  issued  a  pompous  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing itatermmation,  antedating  it  to  give 
dramatic  effect  to  the  transaction.  The  do- 
cument was  inconsistent  both  with  official 
dignity  and  traditional  usage.  To  enhance 
the  renown  of  his  own  administration  he 
pronounced  the  severest  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  predecessor.  '  Disasters  unparal- 
leled except  in  the  errors  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated, have  in  one  short  campaign  been 
avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfor- 
tune. The  enormous  expenditure  required 
for  the  support  of  a  large  force  in  a  false 

Josition,  will  no  longer  arrest  every  measure 
)r  the  improvement  and  comfort  of  tlie  peo- 
ple.'    Such  reprobation  of  the  proceedmgs 
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of  a  previous  administration  had  never  been 
known  before.  It  presented,  moreover,  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  eulogy  which,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Lord  Aucklaod'a 
policy  and  proceedings  in  Afghanistan,  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  pronounced  on  him  at  the 
ban(\iiet  in  the  London  Tavern : — '  I  know  I 
shall  succeed  a  very  able  administrator.  .  .  , 
It  is  to  mo  most  gratifying  to  have  this  oc- 
casion of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  the  indefatigable  indnS' 
try,  and  the  great  ability  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  conduct  of  public  aSairn.' 
The  proclamation  proceeded  to  say  that  *  the 
combined  army  of  England  and  India,  supe- 
rior in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in  valoar, 
and  in  the  officers  by  whom  it  is  command- 
ed to  any  force  that  can  be  opposed  to 
it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strength 
on  its  own  soil,  and  for  ever,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  preserve  the  glorious 
empire  it  has  won  in  security  and  vigour.' 

The  second  proclamation  relative  to  the 
Gates,  addressed  to  the  princes  of  India, 
which  was  evidently  a  servile  imitation  of 
Buonaparte's  proclamation  of  the  Pyramids, 
was  Btill  more  extravagant  and  objectionable. 
It  ran  thus  : — 'My  brethren  and  friends,  onr 
victorions  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Somnath  in  triumph  from  Afglianis- 
tan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Mahmood 
looks  on  the  ruins  of  Ghnzni.  The  insult 
of  800  years  is  avenged.  To  you,  princes 
and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwara,  of  Malwa, 
and  Guzcrat,  I  shall  commit  this  glorious 
trophy  of  successful  warfare.  You  will 
yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  these 
gates  of  sandal  wood  to  the  restored  Icmple 
of  Somnath.'  The  proclsmation  cost  Lord 
Ellenborough  no  little  labour.  It  was  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maddock,  the  foreign 
secretary,  to  be  translated  into  Persian,  and 
he  found  the  samo  difficulty  in  giving  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  original  to  the 
native  mind  through  a  foreign  medium  as 
the  French  generals  in  the  service  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  experienced  when  they  came  to 
transfer  into  Persian,  for  his  comprehension, 
the  words  '  liberty,  equality,  fratornity,'  and 
'  In  Ihc  name  of  the  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible,' Lord  Ellenborough  had  it  translat- 
ed back  into  English,  when  it  appeared  dod- 
scnucal ;  and  it  was  snbject  to  more  than 
one  correction.  When  tho  revision  was 
complete  he  assured  the  secretary  that  he 
considered  it  so  perfect  and  unexceptionable 
that  even  Sir  Harry  Inglis  would  be  unable 
to  take  exception  to  it;  whereas  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  denounce  it.  In  the 
general  order  which  he  issued  on  this  occa- 
sion he  directed  that  the  gates  should  be 
conveyed  from  Ferozepore  to  the  western 
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cout,  a  dUtsnce  of  600  miles,  under  the 
charge  of  a  commandant,  od  Ka.  1,000  s 
aopth,  three  European  ofEcera,  and  a  hun- 
dred sepoya,  and  that  to  give  greater  impor- 
Unce  to  the  procession  it  should  be  accom- 
puiied  hj  a  dctachmeDt  of  his  onn  body 
jTuan) ;  bat  the  gates  never  got  beyond  the 
fort  of  Agra,  of  which  they  form  a  very  io- 
Urestiug  curiosity.  The  whole  transaction 
M)  a  piece  of  absurdity,  not  altogether 
withoQt  hazard.  The  Mahommedan  princes 
»ould  necessarily  feel  irritation  at  the  insult 
ofiered  to  the  raeinory  of  the  great  conquer- 
or, whom  tbcy  revered  as  the  founder  of 
Cheir  power  in  India,  while  the  Hindoo  chiefs 
vcre,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  entirely 
j^orant  of  that  remote  event,  now  for  the 
fnt  time  brouglit  to  their  notice.  It  was 
doubted  by  some  men  of  eminence  wlietber 
Ihese  were  the  identical  gates  which  Mab- 
mood  brought  sway  from  Somnath  800 
rars  before ;  and  even  if  they  were,  they 
bd  been  desecrated,  by  being  attached  to 
a  Mahommedan  tomb.  There  was,  more- 
i>v«r,  no  temple  to  receive  them  at  Somnath ; 
ud  it  seemed  preposterous  that  a  Christian 
Ooremment  should  erect  one  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  heathen  gates.  But  Lord 
Ellenborongh  was  led,  by  the  flattery  of 
those  around  him,  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  performed  a  notable  act  of  policy ; 
ud  he  assnrcd  Her  Majesty  that  while  the 
Hindoos  had  universally  evinced  a  feeling  of 
^liliide  to  the  British  Government,  for  the 
wniideration  shown  to  the  people  of  Ilin- 
dostao,  in  the  restoration  of  these  trophies, 
there  had  not  occurred  a  single  instance  of 
qiparent  mortification  among  tlie  Mahom- 
medans,  He  assured  the  Dnke  that  the  re- 
itontJOD  of  the  gates  had  conciliat«d  and 
gratified  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  po- 
pulation, that  he  was  treating  the  recovery 
of  them  as  a  great  military  triumph,  whicn 
Ihe  Hindoos  would  value  as  the  guarantee 
of  the  future  security  of  themselves  gainst 
UuBtoImans.  '  It  seems  to  me,*  be  said, 
'most  anwisc,  wbeo  wo  are  assured  of  tbe 
hostility  of  one-tenth  of  the  population,  not 
lo  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
ninc-lenths  which  are  faithful.'  Fourteen 
years  later  the  fidelity  of  the  Hindoos  was 
tMmpUfied,  by  their  uniting  with  the  Mus- 
inlnans,  in  a  most  vigorous  ofiort  to  expel 
ns  from  the  country. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  Lord 
EUenborough  proceeded  to  Ferozepore  to 
pre]are  an  ovation  for  the  returning  heroes. 
"At  tbe  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlej '  he 
received,  with  imperial  pomp,  General  Pol- 
lock and  the  rescued  captives,  and  General 
Sott  and  the  sandal  wood  gates.  Two  hun- 
dred and  Sily  elephants  had  been  collected 


to  pve  a  character  of  oriental  splendour  to 
the  ceremonies.  Lord  EUenborough  in  per- 
son superintended  the  decoration  of  their 
trunks,  intending  that  they  should  bend  the 
knee  and  do  homage  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion, but  the  cflect  was  spoiled  by  Ihe  habit 
of  the  animal  of  going  down  on  his  hind 
legs.  Tbe  officers  were  entertained  in 
splendid  tents  adorned  with  flags,  bearing 
the  inscription  of  their  victories,  and  the  se- 
poys were  regaled,  as  Lord  Ellenborongh 
stated  in  his  official  version  of  the  ceremo- 
nial, with  '  their  favourite  metoys '  or  sweet- 
meats, an  act  of  eccentric  kindness  and  very 
equivocal  value.  He  had  assembled  a  body 
of  25,000  men  at  Ferozepore  for  tbe  occa- 
sion; and  the  Indian  press  animadverted  in 
severe  terms  on  what  was  designated  a  use- 
less expenditure  on  a  redundant  pageant; 
but  it  was  an  act  of  sound  policy.  The 
army  of  the  Punjab  across  the  river  consist- 
ed of  70,000  valorous  and  well -disciplined 
but  insubordinate  troops,  who  might  have 
been  tempted  by  our  recent  calamity  in  Af- 
ghanistan to  attack  the  returning  force  as  it 
marched  through  their  country,  and  it  was 
prudent  to  overawe  them  by  the  assemblage 
of  a  powerful  force  on  their  frontier. 
While,  moreover,  the  report  of  the  greatest 
and  most  humiliating  reverse  we  had  ever 
sustained  in  India  was  still  fresh  in  the  na- 
tive community,  it  was  the  counsel  of  wis- 
dom to  exhibit  our  military  strength  in  un- 
diminished vigour  by  the  sight  of  an  army 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  which,  in- 
cluding the  regiments  coming  from  Afgha- 
nistan, counted  40,000,  the  lai^cst  number 
which  had  ever  been  assembled  in  one  can- 
tonment. 

On  the  15th  November  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough, in  his  letter  to  the  Qneen,  s^d  that 
'  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  on  both  banks 
of  tbe  Indus,  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
China  on  secure  and  honourable  terms,  and 
the  creation  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  this 
country  will  have  cflectcd  all  the  objects 
for  which  Lord  EUenborough  with  your 
Majesty's  gracious  permission  undertook  the 
office  of  Qovemor-G-enoral  of  India.'  At  the 
some  time,  to  inangurate  tbe  reign  of  peace, 
he  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  wilh  the 
motto  'Pax  Asiie  restituta.'  Withjn  six 
months  he  issued  another  proclamation,  an- 
nexing the  kingdom  of  Sinde  to  the  Compa- 
ny's territories,  though  he  had  officially  an- 
nounced on  the  lat  of  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber, that  the  Government  would  be  content 
with  tbe  dominions  nature  had  assigned  to 
it..  Our  political  connection  with  that 
kingdom  began  with  Lord  EUenborough 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  1829,  and  by  a  singular  conjunc- 
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tion  of  circiimstancen,  vaa  terminated  by 
him  fourteen  years  after  as  Governor-Gene- 
raL  Our  treatment  of  its  rulers  from  first 
to  last  is  the  darkest  page  in  the  history  of 
our  Indian  career,  and  a  cursory  reference  to 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  final  visitation. 
Lord  Amherst  in  1829  took  up  his  readence 
at  Simlah,  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Punjab,  and 
Runject  Sing  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
sendinji;  him  a  complimentary  mission,  toge- 
ther with  a  magnificent  tent  of  shawls  for 
Her  Majesty.  Lord  Ellcnborougfa  was  at  the 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  hearing  that  the  Lahore  chief  had  a 
passion  for  horses,  resolved  to  present  him 
in  return  with  a  team  of  English  dray 
horses ;  but  instead  of  sending  them  by  the 
usual  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Gan- 
ges, determined  to  send  them  up  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  and  to  make  this  a  pretext  for 
exploring  that  river,  then  little  bctt«r  known 
than  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Groat, 
and  establishing  friendly  relations  with  tlie 
chiefs  on  its  banks.  Lieutenant  Bumes, 
who  was  charged  with  the  mission,  was  twice 
repulsed  by  the  Ameers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  but  they  were  coerced  into  submis- 
sion by  the  menaces  of  Colonel  Pottinger, 
the  Resident  in  the  neighbouring  British 
province  of  Ciitch.  Tho  report  of  Lieuten- 
ant Bumes  was  submitl«d  to  Lord  William 
Benttnck,  tlien  Governor^eneral,  and  served 
to  increase  his  desire  to  open  up  the  river  to 
commerce,  and  Colonel  Pottinger  was  soon 
after  deputed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
rulers.  They  manifested  g^reat  reluctance  to 
any  connection  with  the  Company,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  proposal  to  unlock 
the  Indus  to  British  enterprise,  under  tbe 
apprehension  that  the  factory  would  lead  to 
complications,  and,  as  elsewhere,  grow  jnto 
a  cantonment.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Re- 
sident was  irresistible,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded,  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was  that  '  the  contracting  parties 
should  never  look  with  an  eye  of  covetou^- 
ness  on  the  possessions  of  each  other.' 
Within  eleven  years  Sinde  was  a  British 
province. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire 
th^  province  became  nominally  tributary  to 
Cabul,  butin  178S  tbe  Talpooras,  a  Belo- 
chee  tribe  west  of  the  Indus,  overran  it,  and 
parcelled  it  out.  among  their  chiefs,  who 
were  deMgnated  Araeecs,  Theirpower,  like 
that  of  all  other  principalities  and  king- 
doms in  India,  with  tbe  exception  perhaps 
of  those  of  Rajpootana,  rested  on  the  basis 
of  conquest,  but  they  were  in  every  respect 
independent,  and  had  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior and  paid  no  tribute  for  nearly  half  a 
century.     In  1833  Shah  Shoojah,  who  had 
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been  expelled  from  the  tlironc  of  Cabal 
twenty-three  years  before,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  troops  to  recover  it,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Shikarpore,  was  opposed  by 
the  Ameers,  but  defeated  tbem,  and  con- 
strained them  to  make  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  £50,000,  as  the  arrears  of  tribute 
due  to  the  crown  of  Cahu!,  which  was  esti- 
mated by  him  at  £260,000.  Tbe  Shah  wac 
himself  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed  at  Cao- 
dahar  soon  after,  and  obliged  to  fly  from 
Afghanistan.  Five  years  later  Lord  Auck- 
land fitted  out  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  de- 
pose Dost  Mahomed,  and  to  scat  Shah  Shi)0- 
jah  on  the  tlirone.  The  Bengal  column, 
accompanied  by  the  Shall,  moved  down  tbe 
Indus,  white  Sir  John  Keaue,  with  the 
Bombay  column,  marched  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  two  forces  were  to  cross  the 
river.  The  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  provided  that 
the  Indus  shunld  not  be  used  by  us  for  the 
conveyance  of  military  stores,  but  the  arti- 
cles were  summarily  disposed  of  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Ameers, 
that 'it  must  necessarily  be  suspended  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  operations,  and  that 
at  this  important  crisis,  not  only  those  who 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  favour  our  ad- 
versaries, but  those  who  display  an  unwil- 
lingness to  help  us  in  the  just  and  necesaary 
undertaking  in  which  wo  were  engaged,- 
must  be  displaced.'  The  Ameers  were  like- 
wise required  lo  pay  up  at  once  all  the  ar- 
rears of  tribute  claimed  by  Shah  Shoojah ; 
but  when  Colonel  Pottinger  presented  the 
demand,  they  produced  two  releases  from  all 
farther  claims  of  every  description  which  the 
Shah  had  given  them  when  he  extorted  the 
£50,000  from  them  at  Shikarpore,  and 
which,  for  greater  security,  had  been  written 
in  two  copies  of  the  Koran.  Lord  Auck- 
land stated  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessa- 
ry to  enter  into  any  formal  investigation  of 
this  plea,  and  Mr.  Maonaghten,  the  envoy 
with  Shah  Shoojah,  declared  that  'rather 
than  allow  the  grand  enterprise  of  restoring 
him  to  be  postponed  by  any  opposition  from 
the  Ameers,  it  would  be  better  to  let  loose 
20,000  of  Runieet  Sing's  troops  on  their  ca- 
pital.' Colonel  Pottinger  was,  moreover, 
mstructed  to  inform  them  that,  '  neither  the 
ready  power  to  crush  and  annihilate  them, 
nor  the  will  to  call  it  into  action,  were  want- 
ing if  it  appeared  necessary,  however  re- 
motely, for  the  safety  or  the  integrity  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  or  frontier.'  TTie 
Bengal  column  was  ordered  to  march  down 
to  the  capital  to  enforce  the  demand,  bat 
before  its  arrival  Sir  John  Kcane  was  alrea- 
dy encunped  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  Ameers, 
yielding    to  these    irresistible    a^uments. 
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(igned  the  siibsidlsiy  treaty  pressed  on 
them,  and  paid  np  the  first  instalment.  Dur- 
ing the  occnpation  of  Afghanistan  Sinde 
became  the  base  of  operations  for  the  force 
nt  Cani].thiir,  which  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  supplies  recwved  from  and  throngh 
it,  and  they  were  never  intermitted.  Lord 
Auclcland,  before  his  retirement,  gracefnlly 
acknowledged  the  exemplary  good  faith  with 
which  the  principal  Ameers  had  acted,  and 
the  friendly  aid  they  had  invariably  render- 
ed to  the  British  Government  After  our 
eipulaion  from  Afghanistan,  they  continued 
to  furnish  supplies  and  carriage  without  in- 
terrnption,  and  General  Nott  would  not  have 
been  able  to  move  on  Cabul  irithont  the 
8,000  camels  forwarded  by  them.  Bot  two 
or  three  of  the  minor  chiefs  in  npper  Sinde 
had  been  emboldened  by  our  misfortunes  to 
manifest  a  spirit  of  disaflection,  and  Major 
Uutram,  the  Political  Agent,  had  bronght 
distinct  charges  against  them  before  I^rd 
Ellen  borough,  and  advised  a  general  revi^uon 
of  the  treaties.  He  replied  that '  he  was  re- 
solved to  inflict  signal  chastiaemcnt,  even  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates  on  any  chief 
or  Ameer  who  shonld  have  exhibited  hostile 
designs  against  as  during  the  late  events, 
foanded  on  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  our 
power,  but  there  must  be  clear  proof  of  the 
futhlcssness  of  the  Ameers,  and  it  must  not 
be  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  British 
i^eota.' 

Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Hyderabad 
on  the  10th  October,  1843,  with  full  powers, 
military  and  political.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
high  repute  and  great  resolution,  but, 
withal,  of  an  arbitrary  and  impetuous  tem- 
perunent.  He  brought  with  him  a  strong 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  Ameers,  of 
which  he  gave  evidence  by  his  haughty  de- 
meanour at  his  first  interview  with  them, 
and,  after  a  brief  survey  of  our  position, 
wrote  that '  we  only  wanted  apretext  to  co- 
erce them.'  Lord  Ellenborough  transmitted 
to  him  for  investigation  the  accusation 
which  Major  Outram  had  bronght  against 
■ome  of  the  Ameers,  with  the  distinct  in- 
jUDction  not  to  proceed  to  any  act  of  hosti- 
lity without  the  most  complete  proof  of  their 
guilt  All  the  charges  were  dismissed  ex- 
cept two,  and  the  question  of  their  delin- 
quency was  reduced  to  the  point  whether 
two  hostile  letters  which  bore  their  seals 
"ere  genuine,  and  whether  the  minister  of 
one  of  the  Amecra  of  Upper  Sinde  had  con- 
nived at  the  escape  of  a  malcontent.  The 
anthenttcity  of  the  letters  was  resolutely  de- 
nied by  diem,  and  was  considered  extremely 
donblful  by  the  best  experts  in  India,  while 
"16  seals  were  evidentiy  counterfeited  by 
■one    of    the     professional    forgers    who 


abounded  in  the  country.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, who  was  new  to  the  country  and  the 
people,  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  one  of 
his  assistants,  scareely  wiser  than  himself,  at 
once  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine,  and 
said,  'The  Ameers  have  given  a  pretext;  - 
they  have  broken  treaties.  The  more  pow- 
erful Government  will  at  no  distant  period 
swallow  up  the  wcalter,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  come  to  the  result  at  once,  if  it  can  be 
done  with  honesty.'  Soon  after  he  wrote, 
'  We  have  no  right  to  seize  Sinde  ;  yet  we 
shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful 
and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be ; ' 
and  all  his  measures  for  the  ne.\t  four 
months  tended  to  this  consummation. 

Major  Outram  had  sent  Lord  .Ellenbo- 
rough the  draft  of  the  new  treaties  which  he 
proposed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
our  reialions  with  the  Ameers  on  a  better 
footing,  and  to  make  an  equitable  exchange 
of  territory  for  the  subsidy  enforced  on 
them  by  the  treaty  of  1839.  Tlie  disloyalty 
of  some  df  the  chiefs  was  bIso  to  be  visited 
by  the  restoration  of  some  of  Ihe  lands  they 
had  wrested  from  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpoie, 
to  recompense  his  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment The  draft  was  returned  by  the  Go 
vernor-Gencral  to  Sir  Charles  on'the  12th 
November,  when  Major  Outram  perceived 
that  the  territory  to  be  talien  in  lieu  of  the 
annual  payment  exceeded  by  £40,000  a 
year  that  which  he  had  proposed  as  an  equi- 
table adjnstment,  and  he  requested  that  the 
question  shonld  be  referred  back  to  Lord 
Ellenborough.  The  papers  were  detained 
by  Sir  Charles  for  ten  weeks,  and  when  the 
reply  was  received  from  Simlah,  admitting 
the  error,  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  rec- 
tified at  once,  the  Sinde  army  had  been  de- 
feated and  the  Ameers  were  prisoners  of 
war  on  board  a  British  steamer.  The  in- 
stmctions  of  Lord  Ellenborough  regarding 
those  treaties  were,  that  they  sltould  not  be 
acted  upon  until  they  had  been  ratified  by 
the  chiefs;  but  before  the  Ameers  of  Upper 
Sinde  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  terms.  Sir  Cliarlcs  confiscated 
the  whole  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
inadvertently  inserted  in  tlie  second  version 
of  them,  though  the  question  was  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  feudatories  of  the  Ameers  were  thus  re- 
duced to  beggary,  Meer  Koostum  was  the 
chief  Ameer  of  Upper  Sinde,  with  the 
title  of  Rais,  and  the  Turban  was  the  sym- 
bol of  bis  authority.  He  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  venerated  for  his  virtues  as  well  as 
for  his  ^;e,  both  by  his  own  subjects  and 
the  British  officers.  Bis  brother  and  heir 
apparent,  Ali  Morad,.the  most  perfidious 
miscreant  in  Sinde,  coveted  the  immediate 
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acquiwtion  of  the  Turban.  Having  inftinn- 
sted  biniBelf  into  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Charles,  he  succeeded  by  false  representa- 
tjons  in  poisoning  hia  mind  agiunst  Mecr 
Roostum,  and  when  he  sought  an  opporto- 
nitj  of  oficring  an  explanation  to  Sir  Charles 
was  refused  an  interview,  and,  under  the  in- 
sidions  advice  of  Ali  Morad,  was  directed  to 
repair  to  hia  castle  at  Dejee,  where  he  was 
coropolled  to  affis  hU  seal  to  a  deed — writ- 
ten also  in  a  Koran — aurrendering  his  terri- 
tories, bis  army,  and  his  forts  to  him,  of  his 
own  free  will.  Sir  Charles  was  not  withoul 
a  SDBpicion  that  the  deed  had  been  extorted, 
and  he  determined  on  a  personal  conference 
with  him,  bnt  his  perfidious  brother  awoke 
him  at  midnight  and  persuaded  him  to 
fly,  upon  the  assurance  that  he  was  to  he 
Beized  the  next  morning.  Sir  Charles  was 
exasperated  bj  his  flight,  and  immediately 
deposed  him,  and  All  Morad  entered  into 
possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  Ameers 
of  Upper  Sindc,  eighteen  in  number,  tbas 
found  their  income  reduced  from  £200,000 
to  £60,000. 

Sir  Charles  bad  ordered  all  the  Ameers  to 
meet  Major  Outram  at  Khyrpore,  but, 
through  the  contrivance  of  Ali  Morad,  those 
from  Upper  Sinde  failed  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, and  the  agents  of  only  two  from  the 
Lower  province  had  arrived,  when  Sir 
Charles  ordered  the  Ameers  of  both  divi- 
sions to  repair  to  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Two  days  after,  the  agents 
from  Lower  Sinde  arrived  in  bis  camp,  with 
full  power  to  affiit  their  masters'  seals  to  the 
treaties.  This  would  have  given  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  n^otiations,  but  Sir  Charles 
refhsed  them  permission  to  fulfil  their  mis- 
sion, and  ordered  them  to  return  to  Hydera- 
bad. 

The  Amecra  met  Major  Outram  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge 
of  having  infringed  the  treaty  of  1839,  or  of 
having  affixed  their  seals  to  the  disloyal  let- 
ters, which  they  asked  permission  to  examine, 
but  they  had  not  been  returned  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General. Meer  Roostum,  moreover, 
solemnly  affirmed  that  his  seal  bad  been  at- 
tached to  the  deed,  resigning  the  Turban 
and  its  rights  by  violence,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  free  ^;ent.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Charles  continued  to  advance  to  the  capital, 
and  the  Belochee  troops  flocked  to  the  de- 
fence of  it,  and  were  inflamed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disconsolate  Ameers  of  Up- 
per Sindo  whom  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  had 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  venerated  and  disinherited  Meer 
Koostnm.  The  Ameers,  aft^r  several  confe- 
-  Fences,  agreed  to  the  terms  but  denied  the 
equity  of  the  treaties.    They  were  prepared 
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to  resign  the  inequitable  excess  of  territory 
demanded  by  Sir  Charles,  but  they  stated 
that  it  would  be  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  army,  unless  tbe 
Major  would  promine  to  restore  the  Turban 
to  Meer  Roostum,  if  he, could  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  violence  to  which  he  alleged 
that  he  had  been  subject;  but  this  request 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with. 
The  treaties  were  signed  on  the  12th  Febru- 
ary, but  as  the  officers  of  the  mission  left 
the  durbar  they  were  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  and  cititens,  and  were  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  the  acUve  exertioua  of 
the  Ameew,  who  refused  to  qnit  their  side 
till  they  were  safe  within  the  Residency. 
The  next  day  they  waited  on  Major  Outram, 
and  assured  him  that  the  Belochee  officers 
and  troops  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  exasperation  as  to  bo  altogether  beyond 
their  control.  '  We  have  given  you,'  they 
said,  '  all  you  wanted  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  Re- 
store the  lands  which  Ali  Morad  has  obtaiu- 
cd  from  his  brother  by  force  and  fraud,  or 
allow  us  to  recover  them  ourselves.'  For 
two  days  the  AmeersKontinucd  to  importune 
Major  Outram  to  withdraw  to  a  position  of 
greater  security,  but  the  'Bayard  of  tte 
East,'  as  he  was  called,  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  exhibit  any  token  of  fr^r.  On  tbe 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  Residency  was 
attacked  by  a  large  force,  and  the  Major, 
after  defending  himself  with  only  a  bandfnl 
of  troops  for  more  than  three  hours,  with- 
drew to  the  steamer  anchored  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  tbe  Indus.  In  reporting  this  event 
to  Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  the  assurance  to  assert,  doubtless  with 
the  view  of  inflaming  his  mind,  that  the 
Ameers  signed  the  treaties  on  the  14th,  and 
treacherously  ^attacked  the  Residency  the 
next  morning. 

This  attack  rendered  an  appeal  to  arms 
inevitable.  On  the  17th  February  Sr 
Charles  reached  Meanee,  about  six  miles 
from  Hyderabad,  where  the  Belochee  army, 
20,000  in  number,  was  encamped,  while  his 
own  force  did  not  exceed  2,700.  The  Belo- 
cheea  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
fought  with  such  desperation  that  they  were 
supposed  to  have  left  6,000  killed  and 
wounded  in  tbe  field.  They  lost  their  whole 
encampment,  and  the  victory  was  complete 
and  decisive.  Never  on  any  Jni^an  field  had 
British  troops  exhibited  a  nobler  spirit,  or  a 
British  general  more  consummate  skill 
One  such  day  at  Cabul  would  have  saved  the 
army,  A  body  of  1 0,000  Belochee  troops 
arrived  the  next  day,  and  the  moat  martial 
of  the  Ameers  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  force  scarcely  less  nameroas,  but  Sir 
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Charlca  was  relieved  from  all  anxiety  by  tbe 
surrender  of  the  Ameers,  who  were  aeut  aa 
prisoners  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  river, 
and  soon  after  forwarded  to  Bombay,  The 
next  day  he  entered  Hyderabad,  and  lost  no 
time  in  placing  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  Talpoora  dynatty  in  the  handfi  of  prize 
i^nts  for  immediate  distribution  among  the 
troop ;  the  sum  of  £70,000  being  allotted 
tii  his  share.  On  the  22ail March  ue  eained 
another  victory  over  Sbere,  Mahomed,  and 
the  subjugation  of  tbe  province  waa   com- 

Elcte.  On  bearine  of  the  action  of  Meanee, 
ord  Ellenborongn  issued  a  proclamation 
applauding  the  gallantry  of  tbe  troops  and 
the  tactics  of  the  general,  and  stating  that 
this  brilliant  victory  bad  placed  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  of  India  tbe  coun- 
try on  both  banks  of  the  Indns,  from  Suk- 
kur  to  tbe  sea,  and  a  week  after  annexed  the 
province  to  the  Company's  dominions,  ap- 
pointed Sir  Charles  Napier  governor,  abol- 
ished slavery,  which  was  still  legal  in  India, 
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to  be  erected  with  tbe  captured  cannon,  but 
it  was  never  begun. 

These  acts  of  imperialism,  exercised  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Council,  wore  severe- 
ly condemned  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  letter  dated  tbe  4tb  February, 
thirteen  days  before  the  engagement  at  Mea- 
nee, tbe  Duke  informed  bim  that  his  trans- 
actions in  Sinde  had  given  great  uneasiness 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  advised  bim  to  txnst  to 
the  existing  treaties,  and  the  reputation  and 
reality  of  his  power,  to  obtain  all  that  he 
reqQired,  by  negotiation  and  conciliation 
rather  than  by  anything  like  menace  or  war. 
When  the  act  of  annexation  was  announced, 
the  Duke  again  wrote  that  '  the  afiair  bad 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  Directors 
and  the  two  Ilonacs,  and  upon  some  of  the 
most  noble-minded  of  the  firmest  supporters 
of  Government,  who  disapproved  of  all  that 
they  had  beard  and  read  of  this  Sinde  aSair,' 
which  was  the  source  of  extreme  and  grow- 
ing embarrassment  to  Government,  and  not 
without  danger  to  its  existence.  The  Minis- 
try wisely  abstained  from  expressing  any 
winion  upon  it  in  Parliament,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  complained  to  the  Duke  that 
the  inference  drawn  from  tbeir  reticence 
would  be  that  his  proceedings  were  disap- 
proved and  would  be  reversed,  and  that  tlie 
Ameers  would  be  reetorod  to  their  thrones. 
To  counteract  this  impression  in  India,  and 
to  create  a  belief  that  tbey  would  not  be 

Sermitted  to  return  to  tboir  country,  he  or- 
ered  their  zenanas  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
at  Bombay. 


While  this  dissatisfaction  was  at  its  height. 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  tbe  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Ripon,  historically  known  as  Prosperity 
Kobinson,  when  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1825,  and  subsequently,  for  a  few 
months,  one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  Prime 
MinisUira.  Instead  of  following  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  exercising  tbe  power 
of  control  vested  in  him,  bo  permitted  the 
Court  to  govern  him,  and  gave  his  sanction 
to  a  despatch  condemning  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  proceedings  in  Sinde.  It  reached 
him  on  tbe  20tb  November,  when  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  another  war,  for  which  be  had 
assembled  a  large  force  on  tbe  Jumna.  On 
tbe  receipt  of  it  he  wrote  to  tbe  Duke  that> 
'  he  had  determined  to  remain  until  removed, 
but  that  he  should  wait  for  tbe  next  mail, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  it  should  not  announce  bis  supcrxos- 
sion  by  the  Court  ;  and  be  did  not  think  ic 
would  be  fitting  to  exhibit  to  the  array  at 
Agra  a  discredited  Governor  General;  and 
that,  politically,  bis  presence  there  would 
have  no  efiect.'  The  mail  did  not  announce 
bia  dismissal,  and  within  five  days  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  upper  provinces  to  organize 
the  Gwaiior  campaign. 

Of  ail  the  transactions  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  administration  tbe  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Sinde  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  objectionable.  It  is  not 
possible  to  find  any  vindication  of  it  even 
upon  tbe  ground  of  political  necessity,  but 
the  odium  of  it  rests  almost  entirely  on  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  From  the  time  of  bis  as- 
suming the  command  in  Sinde,  and  on- 
wards for  more  than  four  months,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  a  continuous  vio- 
la^on  of  Lord  Ellenbo rough's  injunction  that 
the  Ameers  should  not  be  provoked  to  hos- 
tiliiy  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  agents. 
While  they  exhibited  a  spirit  of  abject  sub- 
mission to  every  exaction,  however  severe,  bis 
dealings  with  them  were  in  every  instance 
arrogant  and  unjust  The  Government  at 
home  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  arising 
from  his  fiery  and  arbitrary  temper,  imd 
the  Duke  did  not  fail  to  inform  Lonl  Ellen- 
borough  that  they  disapproved  of  'bis  hav- 
ing left  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  and 
all  tbe  consequences,  so  entirely  in  his 
bands.'  ITie  mind  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation 
against  tbe  Ameers  by  repeated  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  conduct.  Papers  which 
would  assuredly  have  dispelled  many  suspi- 
cions from  his  thoughts  and  modified  bis  opi- 
nions and  proceedings  were  systematically 
withheld  from  him,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
tbe  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  as- 
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aerteil  with  great  truth  that  the  conijtieBt  of 
Siniie  would  never  have  taken  place  if  Lord 
Ellenborougli  had  been  in  full  poBsedsion  of 
the  real  facts,  and  had  been  cofrnizant  of  the 
miudecds  of  Ali  Morad. 

Tliu  third  and  last  military  operation  pro- 
secutud  by  Lord  Ellenborongh,  and  which 
donhtless  indnced  the  Court  of  Directore  to 
hasten  Ilia  recall,  was  the  Gwalior  campaign. 
Sindiadiedin  February,  1843,  without  issue, 
and  without  Iiaving  nominated  a  succcssnr. 
His  widow,  of  thirteen,  adopted  a  lad  of 
eight,  upon  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  of 
ministers,  who  were  desirous  of  rctiuning 
the  administration  of  adairs  in  their  own 
hands.  Lord  Ellenborotigh,  however,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  youth  of  the  Ranee  and 
of  the  son  she  had  placed  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  conntry, 
deemed  it  important  that  the  Government 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  responsibility  of 
a  single  minister  The  two  candidates  for 
the  appointment  were  the  Mama  Sahib,  the 
ancle  of  the  deceased  Kaja,  and  the  Dada 
Khasjec,  the  hereditary  chamberiain  and 
the  favourite  of  the  Ranee.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  gave  the  preference  to  the  former, 
and  the  Hanec  and  her  partisans  immediate- 
ly set  themselves  to  thwart  his  measures  and 
embarrass  hU  administration ;  and  after 
three  montlis  of  incessant  opposition,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  post,  and  banished  him 
the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  Resident.  The  Dada  Khas- 
jee  was  immediately  invested  with  supreme 
authority.  Lord  Ellen  bo  rough  manifest- 
ed his  displeasure  at  the  dismissal  of  the 
minister  appointed  under  his  auspices  by  re- 
calling the  Resident  within  the  Company's 
territories,  and  the  Dada  manifested  his  hos- 
tility to  the  British  Government  by  dismiss- 
ing from  office  all  who  were  known  to  be 
favourable  to  an  slliance  with  it. 

The  great  object  of  solicitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sindia  had  long  been  the  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  men,  with  more 
than  350  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  recmit- 
ed  from  the  martial  population  of  Oude, 
Rajpootana,  and  the  Company's  territories 
— with  a  few  Malirattaa — and  was  command- 
ed by  officers  of  European  extraction.  It 
was  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  succes^ve  ministers  had  endeavoured  to 
reduce  its  strength  ;  but  it  had  successfully 
resisted  every  such  effort,  and  would  not 
allow  a  single  regiment  to  he  disbanded,  or 
a  single  vacancy  to  remain  empty.  The 
Dada  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  troops  by  large  donations,  and  this 
had  increased  their  arrogance  and  assump- 1 
Hon.  They  were  courted  by  all  parties,  and  j 
the  regiments  espoused  different  and  oppo-  I 
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site  sides,  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  Id 
the  confiicts  which  ensued.  The  anarchy  at 
the  capital  became  more  and  more  intense, 
and  the  Ranee  importuned  the  Resident  to 
return  to  the  Court,  but  he  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  the  friendly  relations  between  tbe 
two  Governments  could  not  be  re-establish- 
ed until  the  Dada,  the  inveterate  foe  of  tli* 
British  alliance,  and  the  source  of  all  these 
complications,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
British  Governn<ent;  but  the  Ranee  refused 
to  surrender  him.  The  increased  insubordi- 
nation of  the  soldiery  menaced  the  safety  of 
Uie  common  frontier,  and  Lord  Ellenborongh 
ordered  a  large  force  to  be  assembled  at 
Agra,  under  the  designation  of  a  camp  of 

On  the  1st  November  he  placed  on  tbe 
records  of  Council  a  minute  on  the  nnssti»- 
factory  state  of  affairs  at  Gwalior.  It  wu  s 
masterly  State  paper,  exceptionally  free  from 
eccentricity  and  inflation,  and  embodying 
sound  views  of  policy  in  the  clearest  and 
most  vigorons  language.  Itaf&rmed  aaafact 
— though  not  fully  admitted  as  such  in  Lead- 
enhall-strect — Ihatonr  position  in  India  was 
that  of  the  paramount  and  controlling  power, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  partial  and 
isolated  view  of  our  relations  with  any  oae 
State  within  its  limits.     To  recede  from  that 

Eosition  would  endanger  oar  existence,  aod 
ring  upon  all  the  States  now  dependent  on 
us  the  most  afflicting  calamities.  It  would  let 
loose  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  and  lesd 
the  several  States  to  seek  redress  for  daily 
occurring  grievances  among  each  other,  not 
from  the  superintending  justice  of  the 
British  Government,  but  from  the  armed  re- 
prisals of  the  injured,  and  the  countries 
which,  under  onr  protection  have  enjoyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  would  be 
again  exposed  to  devastation.  He  then 
passed  in  review  the  course  of  events  tt 
Gwalior  during  the  lasteight  months,  where 
the  minister  nominated  with  the  concurreDce 
of  the  British  Government  had  been  igno- 
miniously  supplanted  by  one  who  could  only 
maintain  his  position  in  despite  of  it. 

'  Still,'  he  remarked,  'under  ordinary  cir 
cumstances  we  might  perhaps  have  waited 
upon  time,  and  have  abstained  from  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  measnresof  coercion, ex- 
pecting tbe  restoration  of  our  iuQuence  »t 
Owalior  from  the  disunion  manifested  among 
the  chiefs,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  an 
Indian  court,  but  the  events  which  have  re- 
centl;  occurred  at  Lahore  will  not  permit  the 
resort  to  a  policy  suited  only  to  a  state  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity Within  three  march- 
es of  the  Sutlej  is  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
confident  in  its  own  strength,  proud  of  it* 
various  successes  against  its  neighbours,  desi- 
rous of  war  and  of  plunder, and  uoder  nodis- 
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cipliae  or  control.  ...  It  would  bo  nnptir- 
donable  if  we  were  not  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  ngaiust  onj  hostile  act  which 
misht  lead  to  war,  and  no  precaution  appears 
to  DC  more  ncccsaary  than  that  of  rendering 
our  rear  and  our  communications  secure  bj 
tlic  eatablisbmeot  ot  &  friendly  Govemment 
at  Qwalior.' 

In  announcing  this  assemhlago  of  a  largo 
army  on  Sindia's  frontier  to  tbo  Duke,  Lord 
Ellonborough  said  that  be  should  be  a  little 
nervoas  at  leaving  such  an  instrument  as  the 
nnny  In  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  any  discretionary  powers,'  and  he 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  there  himself.  As 
the  mail  brought  no  letter  of  recall  he  accor- 
dingly hastened  to  Agra,  whi(^  he  reached 
on  the  11th  December,  and,  finding  that  the 
Bada  had  not  been  surrendered,  ordered  the 
army  to  advance ;  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
formed the  Ranee  that '  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral could  neither  permit  the  existeii<!e  within 
the  territories  of  Stndia  of  an  unfriendly 
Government,  nor  that  they  should  be  with- 
out H  Government  willing  and  able  to  main- 
tain order,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
amity  witik  its  neizhbours.  He  had,  there- 
fore, direcled  the  British  force  to  advance, 
and  would  not  arrest  ils  movemetita  till  he 
had  full  security  for  the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  common  frontier  of  the  two  States ; ' 
in  other  words,  as  be  informed  the  Queen, 
till  the  disbandment  and  disarming  of  the 
disallected  portion  of  thB  Gwalior  army  had 
been  effected.  The  progress  of  the  troops 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  Dada  was 
»cnt  to  the  Kesident's  camp  with  a  letter 
from  the  Ranee,  requesting  that  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor-General  had  been 
complied  with  the  progress  of  the  troops 
tnignt  be  countermand^.  Lord  Elienbo- 
rongh,  in  his  reply,  repeated  his  former  re- 
marks regarding  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
Govemment  at  Gwalior,  and  required  that 
the  army  which  dominated  over  the  State 
should  be  reduced  and  the  British  contin- 
gent of  troops  augmented.  Our  array,  ac- 
companied by  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Btaft,  soon  after  reached  the  Chumhul,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  States,  when  a 
deputation  of  Gwalior  chiefs  waited  on  him 
luid  importuned  him,  with  joined  hands,  to 
await  the  complimentary  visit  of  the  Ranee 
and  the  young  Raja  on  British  territory, 
where  dl  former  Governors-General  had  re- 
ceived the  Gwalior  court  They  represented 
that  any  deviation  from  established  usage 
on  this  point  would  inflict  indelible  disgrace 
on  the  royal  family,  and  inevitably  lead  to  a 
collinon  with  the  native  troops,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Lord  Ellen- 
borongh  said  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the 
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advance  of  the  troops,  but  at  length  ofiered 
to  wait  two  days ;  as  this  was  too  short  a 
period  for  the  arrangements  of  an  oriental 
eonrt,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  at  Hingona,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Gwalior,  where  the  treaty  em- 
bodying the  Governor-General's  requisition 
should  be  signed  on  the  SSth  December. 
The  Gwalior  troops  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  such  a  settlement  wonld  extinguish 
their  power  and  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  Uiey  placed  an  effectual  restriction  on 
the  departure  of  the  courL  All  mutual  ani- 
mosities were  buried  in  a  firm  determination 
to  opp<«e  the  advance  of  the  British  army, 
and  the  troops  inarched  oat  of  their  canton- 
ment with  the  swaggering  shout  that  they 
were  going  to  drive  it  back  across  the  Chum- 
bul. 

Lord  Ellenborough  waited  for  the  Ranee 
and  Raja  at  Hingona  for  two  days  la  vain, 
and  then  ordered  the  army  to  move  on  to 
Chounda,  where  the  Gwalior  troops  were 
reported  to  have  taken  up  a  strong  position. 
The  British  officers  committed  the  egre^ous 
error  of  despising  the  enemy,  and  of  treat- 
ing Sindia's  troops,  the  successors  of  those 
who  had  fought  General  Wellesley  at  Assye,. 
and  General  ^ke  at  Laswarec,  as  a  eontemp- 
tjble  rabble  whom  half-a-dozen  shots  would 
disperse ;  and  the  Quartermaster-General  of 
Queen's  troops — who  fell  gallantly  in  the 
action — said  ne  should  have  occasion  for  no- 
thing bnt  a  horsewhip.  It  had  been  settled 
in  the  camp,  to  breakfast  at  the  village  of 
Maharajpore,  and  the  Goveruor-Generu  and 
the  ladies  advanced  thither  on  elephants,  as 
if  they  were  proceeding  on  a  military  pro- 
menade, when  they  were  uneipectedly 
brought  up  by  the  discbarge  from  a  masked 
battery  of  a  shower  of  balls,  one  of  which 
grased  the  ear  of  Lady  Smith's  elephant 
During  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  enemy 
had  suddenly  changed  his  position  and 
brought  np  and  planted  14,000  troops  and 
twenty-five  picees  of  heavy  ordnance  on  the 
line  of  advance.  There  was  no  map  of  the 
country  to  be  depended  on,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Goagh,  who  had  made  no  reconnaisancc,  was 
reqiured  suddenly  to  alter  the  disposition  of 
his  troops.  Lord  Ellenborough  aptly  de- 
scribed the  scene  when  he  said  that  every- 
body and  everything  appeared  to  be  Ont  of 
place.  It  was  on  this  field  of  battle  that  he 
won  his  spurs,  and  was  seen  moving  sbout 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  distributing 
money  and  fruit  among  the  wounded.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had,  at  his  request,  left 
his  battering  train  at  Agra,  and  the  light 
field  pieces  with  the  army  were  quickly 
silenced  by  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  enemy. 
Their  artillerymen  fought  with  desperation, 
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and  were  bayoneted  at  tlicir  guns,  and  the 
rictory  cost  ns  1,000  men  killed*  and 
wounded.  On  the  same  day  another  actioD 
was  fought  at  Punniar  with  an  equally  fa- 
vourable result  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
the  Kanee  and  her  adopted  son  came  into 
the  camp  and  made  their  aubmission  to  the 
Governor-General.  These  victories  placed 
the  kingdom  of  Sindia  at  the  feet  of  Lord 
Ellenborongh,  and  he  astonished  his  col- 
leagues in  Coanctl,  as  he  boasted  to  the 
DoKe,  by  his  moderation.  He  declined  to 
appropriate  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  and  simply  auppreaaed  its  independ- 
ence. The  Ranee  was  deposed  and  retired 
into  obscurity  on  an  annuity  of  J80,000. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Raja,  which  was 
extended  to  his  eighteenth  year,  the  admin- 
istration was  to  be  mana^d  by  six  chiefs, 
who  were  required  to  act  implicitly  on  the 
advice  of  the  Resident.  Onr  victories  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  contumacious  army, 
and  they  meekly  submitted  to  be  redaced  to 
fl.OOO  men  with  thirty-two  guns,  Ite  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  State  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  sabsidiary  force  of  10,- 
000  picked  Bepoys  commanded  by  a  body 
•  of  well-selected  British  officers.  On  the 
completion  of  these  arrangemeuts  Lord 
Ellenborough  return cd  to  Calcutta. 

This  campaign,  which  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  dsvs,  eitinguished  the  dungeroiia 
army  of  the  Gwalior  State,  corresponds  in 
character  with  the  prompt  action  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  when  in  1799,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, be  annihilated  the  French  force 
at  Hyderabad,  and  dispelled  thedangerwith 
which  the  interests  of  the  Company  were 
menaced  by  it.  In  both  cases  the  defence 
of  so  high-banded  and  extreme  a  measure 
rests  upon  the  ground  of  self-preservation, 
to  which  every  other  consideration  was  re- 
garded as  subordinate.  In  the  Deccan  T5p- 
poo  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Company's  territories  with  a  large  and  most 
efficient  array.  At  Hyderabad  lay  a  body 
of  14,000  troops  thoroughly  disciplined  by 
French  officers,  who  were  little  ander  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  who  were 
in  constant  correspondence  with  their  fcl- 
tow-conntrymen  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan, 
Lord  Ellenborough  now  found  himself  plac- 
ed id  a  position  equally  critical  in  the  north- 
west. Our  niiUlaryprestige  had  been  rude- 
ly shaken  by  our  disasters  in  Afghanistan, 
and  but  partially  restored  by  our  successes 
ia  Sinde.  Within  sixty-four  miles  of  our 
north-west  capital  lay  an  army  of  30,000 
martial  and  well-organized  troops  with  360 
pieces  of  cannon  completely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  anthorities  of  the  State.  Across 
the  Sutlej  was  encamped  the  most  powerful 


native  army  which  had  been  lecn  in  India  J 
for  centuries,  consisting  of  70,000  soldifrs  ' 
trained  by  French  offlcers,  with  300  guns,  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  equipment.  Bushed 
with  the  victories  tney  had  gamed  year  after 
year,  and  thirsting  for  fresh  opportunities  of 
triumph  and  plunder.  They  were  likenise 
beyon,d  the  control  of  their  Government,  anij 
seareely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  iron  hand 
of  Runjeet  Sing  was  removed  witliont  a  re- 
volution or  a  convulsion.  Their  exactions 
had  exhausted  the  large  treasure  accnmalu- 
ed  by  the  old  chief,  and  they  had  twice 
marched  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej  to 
invade  and  plunder  the  British  territories; 
hence  a  conflict  with  them  was  inevitable. 
Hiey  had  b^p)  in  communication  with  the 
Gwalior  army,  and  it  appeared  ccrtMn  that 
whenever  we  were  constrained  to  meet  them  ' 
in  the  Held,  we  should  be  exposed  to  a  peri-  ' 
Ions  attack  on  our  rear.  Lord  Wellesley 
felt  that  he  could  not  venture  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  Tippoo  while  the  French  force 
remained  in  vigour  at  Hyderabad,  and  Lord 
Ellenborongh  equally  felt  that  we  conid  not 
safely  proceed  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Sikhs  while  the  array  of  Sindia  lay  in  rtnU- 
minished  strength  at  Gwalior ;  and  in  extin- 
guishing this  source  of  danger  at  ooce  be 
acted  with  great  foresight  and  sound  judg- 
ment ITie  truth  of  this  statement  wili  be 
verified  by  a  consideration  of  the  position  in  . 
which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  would  have  be«i 
placed  in  the  succeeding  year  when  the  Sitt 
army  rushed  across  the  Sutlej,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshuhur  shook  onr  power  to 
tts  foundation,  if  he  had  been  obliged  attha  ■ 
same  time  to  provide  against  an  attack  froB 
the  Gwalior  troops. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  bad  a  more  immedi- 
ato  reason  for  congratulating  himself  on  the 
timely  diabandment  of  the  insubordinaM 
army  of  Gwalior.  Within  six  weeks  of  tba 
accomplishment  of  this  measure  a  spirit  ef 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  Bengal  r^^ 
ments  proceeding  to  Sinde,  when  wf 
found  that  the  incorporation  of  the  pronncc 
with  the  Company's  dominions  deprived 
them  of  the  field  allowances  they  had  enjoy- 
ed while  employed  in  conquering  it  h 
Fcbmary  the  34th  Native  Infantry  refased 
to  march  to  Sinde  without  the  additiondl 
allowances.  The  7th  Bengal  Cavalry  aa4 
several  companies  of  native  artillery  f  ollowod 
the  example,  The  69th  and  thn  4tb,  whea 
ordered  to  proceed  in  their  slcad,  refasM  to 
embark  in  the  boats  at  Ferozepore.  Tte 
04th,  at  Loodiana,  was  equally  mutinoncj 
and,  though  the  men  were  pacified  for  • 
time,  they  broke  out  with  greater  violeiMe 
on  the  line  of  march.  These  repeated  «etl 
of  insubordination,  which  demonstrated  dM 
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the  explosion  which  thirteen  years  later 
Anguished  the  wholj  native  army  of  Bengal. 
Sindia's  troops  were  recruited  for  the  moat 
part  from  the  same  classes  as  our  own  army, 
with  whom  they  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  Gwalior  army  had  remain- 
ed in  the  same  state  of  efficiency  and  insub- 
ordination, the  mutiny  in  our  own  regiments 
would  have  presented  a  more  serious  aspect. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  withoat  good  cause 
that  Lord  EUeoborough  exclaimed,  '  What  a 
Godsend  it  is  at  this  moment  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  the  Gwalior  ariny  I ' 

Lord  Ellenborough  now  felt  that  his  recall 
would  not  be  delayed  muth  longer,  and  he 
-gave  vent  to  his  feelings  of'diagust  at  the 
Court  r>f  Directors  in  his  letters  to  the 
DuVe:— 

'  T  hope,'  he  said, '  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
all  Ihave  done.  Evcrythinglhave  done  will 
be  miBrepresentcd  in  England,  and  the  Court 
will  be  more  hostile  than  ever,  Tbey  are 
hostile  because  I  do  what  I  think  right,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  I  certainly  hare  not  received 
from  Lord  Ripon  the  same  support  I  received 
from  Lord  Fitzgerald.  He  allows  the  Court 
to  say  things  that  are  offensive,  and  to  do 
things  which,  being  in  disparagement  of  my 
measnres,  must  necessarily  weaken  my  posi- 
UoD  with  reference  to  my  colleagues,  and  the 
service,  ....  There  has  really  been  nothing 
like  government  in  India  for  many  years.  I 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  wholo  influ- 
ence of  the  Court,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, since  I  came.  In  this  state  of  things 
nothing  can  maintiuD  me  but  the  constant 
support  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  ought 
to  allow  nothing  to  pass  but  what  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  own  indi- 
vidual opinion.  There  should  be  no  spirit  of 
compromise  with  a  hostile  and  unscrupulous 
body  of  men.  I  am  satisfied  that,  so  acting, 
ho  would  have  the  support  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  factious  use  of  their  power  of 
recall  by  the  Court  would  be  met  by  an 
smending  Act,  which  should  take  it  away. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  Court  will  have 
been  led  to  recall  me,  and  that  I  shall  hear  of 
it  by  the  mul  which  will  arrive  soon  afterthe 
despatch  of  this  letter.' 

nis  anticipation  was  realized.  On  the  ISth 
June,  1844,  the  community  in  India  was 
astounded  by  the  announcement  that  be  had 
been  deprived  of  office,  and  that  Mr.  Bird, 
the  senior  member  of  Council,  had  been 
directed  to  take  charge  of  the  Govemmeijt 
till  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  all 
probability,  postponed  the  Sikh  war  for  a 
twelvemonth,  for  though  he  was  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  it  prematurely,  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temperament  might  have  hurried  him 
into  it,  more  espeda%  as  the  officials  around 
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him,  civil  and  military,  entertained  so  con- 
temptible an  opinion  of  the  strength  of  thp 
Sikh  army,  that  three  years  before  Lord 
Auckland  bad  been  assured  that  10,000  of 
troops  might  march  to  Lahore  and  ex- 
tinguish it.  Lord  Ellenborough  entertained 
sounder  views,  and  he  informed  the  Duke 
that  lie  was  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  operation  in  which  we  should  ho  en- 
gaged. The  army  required  a  good  deal  of 
setting  up  after  five  years  of  war,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  hope  that  we  should  not  be  oblig- 
ed to  cross  the  Sutlej  in  December.  He 
was  moreover  weakened,  ho  said,  by  the  re- 
tirement from  the  Supreme  Council  of  his 
colleague  Sir  William  Casement,  at  a  Ume 
of  difficulty  when  his  military  knowledge 
and  experience  were  most  wanted ;  and  He 
was  replaced  in  Council  by  a  prejudiced 
gentleman  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  had 
been  mumbling  laws  and  regulations  and 
dabbling  in  codification  for  years  inthe  Law 
commission.  Such  are  the  materials  they 
gave  him  to  work  with. 

'  Nor  I  ought  to  conceal  from  you,'  he  writes 
to  the  Duke, '  that  the  amiety  I  feet  not  to 
be  called  too  suddenly  into  the  field  is  much 
increased  by  the  want  of  confidence  in  Sir 
Hugh  Gougti,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
with  alt  his  personal  courage  and  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  does  not  appear  to  possess  the 
grasp  of  mind  or  the  prudence  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  conduct  of  great  mi- 
litary operations.  He  would  do  admirobW, 
no  doubt,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  guard. 

We  want  40,000  men  and  one  man. 

The  40,000  I  can  find ;  the  one  man  is  a  gene- 
ral, and  him  I  cannot  find ;  but  he  is  as  much 
wanted  as  the  40,000.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  timely 
warning  of  the  military  incompetence  of  Sir 
Hugh  GoQgh  influenced  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  happy  selection  of  the  'one 
man '  as  Lord  Bllenborough's  successor  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  his  own  com- 
panion in  arms  in  the  Peninsula;  and  a  sol- 
dier of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation, 
and  who  may  be  considered  as  having  saved 
the  empire  from  rain  when  the  Sikh  army 
buret  across  the  Sutlej. 

The  discord  between  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  Lord  Ellenborough  commenced 
with  his  ftdministratjon,  and  became  more 
bitter  as  it  approached  its  termination.  He 
was  the  only  GovernorGeuend  who  had 
been  their  superior  at  iLe  Board  of  Control, 
of  which  he  was  thrice  President,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with  bia 
dictatorial  temper,  he  should  have  failed  to 
realize  the  relative  change  in  their  positions 
when  they  addressed  him  in  tboir  despatches 
according  to  established  usage,  as  '  our  Go- 
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vemor-General,'  and  subecribed  themselves 
'  hia  loving  friends.'  lie  conld  never  forget 
the  associations  of  Cannon-row,  and  all  his 
proceedings  in  India  irere  equally  marked 
bj  a  spirit  of  autocracy.  After  he  left  his 
Council  in  April,  1842,  he  refused  to  give 
the  Vice-President  in  Calcutta  any  infor- 
iDation  of  his  proceedings,  leaving  bim  to 
gather  bis  knowledge  of  tliem  from  the  pub- 
lic journals.  Every  order  to  the  generals  and 
every  important  communication  to  the  poli- 
tical officers  wa§  transcribed  by  his  private 
secretary,  and  kept  back  from  the  foreign 
secretary  in  attendance  on  him.  He  waa,  of 
course,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Government, 
but  instead  of  communicating  with  them 
through  tho  usual  official  channel,  he  adoptcij 
the  irregular  practice  of  sending  his  despatch- 
es to  trie  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, to  he  sent  on  to  Leadenhall-street  He 
endeavoured  to  justify  this  conduct  by  alleg- 
ing that  secrecy  waa  necessary  to  the  snccess 
of  his  measures,  and  that  secrecy  could  not 
be  maintained  if  they  were  once  known  in 
the  Council  chamber,  where  'everythingwas 
developed  by  folly  or  sold  by  treachery.' 
TliQ  Court  complained  of  his  constant  separ- 
ation from  his  Council — of  the  twenty-seven 
months  of  his  administration  he  was  only 
eight  by  their  aide — and  it  required  an  ad- 
monition from  the  Duke,  the  only  person 
for  whom  ho  cared  a  straw,  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  Presidency.  They  complained 
of  tho  large  expenditure  ho  incurred  on 
cantonments,  barracks,  and  stations  without 
nny  reference  to  them,  and  of  his  usurping 
even  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  con- 
ferring badges  and  distinctions  on  tho  navy 
engaged,  in  China,  as  well  as  on  the  army, 
wiUiout  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty.  He 
treated  the  members  of  the  Civil  Sor\-icc, 
filled  with  the  relatives  and  connections  of 
the  Directors,  with  perpetual  contempt,  and 
lavished  all  his  attentions  on  the  omcers  of 
the  army.  Arriving  in  India  with  the  most 
pacific  professions  he  had  become  fascinated 
with  the  Moitemontof  war,  and  his  thoughts 
were  absorbed  in  military  combinations. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  be  had  engaged  in 
two  wars,  and  foaght  four  battles,  and  the 
Court  ceased  to  regard  tho  empire  safe  in 
his  hands.  Independently  of  these  political 
considerations,  Lord  Ellenborough's  corres- 
pondence with  them  waa  of  so  oSensive  a 
(Character  that  the  Duke  felt  the  necessity  of 
Admonishing  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  re- 
plied that  be  had  always  attended  to  every 
suggestion  from  htm,  and  he  did  not  think  '  if 
he  should  remain  that  tho  gentlemen  of  the 
Court  would  have  any  colorable  ground  for 


coroplainingof  his  expressions.'  Publicbodies 
generally  feel  any  personal  indignity  with 
greater  acuteneas  than  any  adminbtrative 
misfeasance,  and  Lord  £llcnborough  is  said 
to  have  slang  them  to  the  quick  by  studi- 
ously leaving  out  in  some  of  his  despatches 
to  them  the  title  of  '  Honounible.'  Tho  im- 
mediate occasion  of  his  recall  is,  however, 
understood  to  have  been  connected  with  his 
treatment  of  the  political  ofScers  in  Saugor 
and  Bundelcund.  He  was  greatly  di!isatis- 
lied  with  their  conduct,  and  turned  out  the 
whole  body,  as  the  nativca  remarked,  'by 
one  stroke  of  hia  pen,'  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors natui-ally  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  injustice  of  this  indiscriminate  sentence 
of  dismissal,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resented 
their  interference  by  telling  them,  in  despite 
of  the  diasuasion  of  liie  staff,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  the  servant  of  Der  Majesty, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  bend  to  any  autho- 
rity but  that  of  the  Crown.  After  this  de- 
fiance of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
empire,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  no  option 
but  to  vindicate  their  authority  by  exercis- 
ing the  pilwer  of  recall. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  administration  he  was  unquestion- 
ably agreat  man,  possessed  of  qualities  of  the 
highest  value  in  tne  government  of  a  large 
empire.  His  views  of  policy  were  often  ori- 
ginal and  far-seeing.  Ho  waabold  and  some- 
times rash  in  tho  conception  of  his  plana  of 
action,  but  always  resolute  in  the  executiaa  of 
them.  His  great  energy,  hia  indefatigable  in- 
dustrj',  combined  with  independence  of  mind 
and  talent  of  a  high  order,  would  have  enti- 
tled him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  tlic  annals 
of  British  India,  but  he  wanted  aobricty,  he 
wanted  ballast,  and  his  adminiatratioo  is 
memorable  chiefly  for  its  eccentricities.  He 
accomplished  two  of  the  objects  he  bad  an- 
nounced on  assuming  the  Government  of  cs- 
tabli)>hing  peace  on  both  banks  of  tlic  Indns, 
and  restoring  the  finances,  but  he  failed  to 
emulate  the  magnificent  beneficence  of  the 
Mahommedan  emperors  in  their  great  works 
of  public  utility ;  he  suspended  tne  progress 
of  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  pronotinccd  the 
establishment  of  rulwaya,  when  his  support 
waa  aaked,  '  to  bo  alt  moonshine.'  We 
should  not  omit  to  state  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  speakers  in  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  clearness,  pu- 
rity, and  vigour  of  hie  State  papers  have 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  by 
any  Govern or-Genei^. 
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There  are  many  auspicious  signs,  at  the 
present  time,  tbat  *  more  philosopbical  spi- 
rit is  awakening  in  the  scientific  world.  Tiie 
tnaterialiBtic  dogmatism  of  some,  and  the 
shallow  positivism  of .  others,  mora  especial- 
ly among  biologists  and  physicists,  although 
they  may  not  Le  silenced,  have  learned  of 
lale  to  moderate  their  tone.  The  influence  of 
great  scientific  observers,  who  are  also  great 
iLinlters,  contributes  to  promote  this  healthy 
reaction  towards  philosophy,  and  we  antici- 
pate a  speedy,  entire  reconciliation  between 
llie  metaphysician  and  the  student  of  na- 
ture. 

That  an  age,  like  our  own,  of  immense 
energy  should  be  an  oge  also  of  materialis- 
tic tendency,  ia  not  wonderful.  That  the 
■liatract  should  seem  to  lose  its  value  amidst 
v>  many  and  such  marvellous  applications  of 
knowledge  to  palpable  uses,  is  not  at  all  un- 
^tnraL  But  just  as  the  measurable  mate- 
rial progress  of  such  a  time  ts,  undonbtedly, 
tiie  fruit  of  deeper  and  more  recondite  re- 
•earches  in  a  former  age,  so  they  must 
[themselves  become  in  their  turn  the  pabulum 
of  aa  intellcctnal  life  which  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  formulas  and  theories  of  the 
past,  bat  will  aim  at  a  greater  reach  of 
thonght  and  more  profound  invest  gallon  of 
tlie  mysteries  whicli  lie  beneath  all  observa- 

There  need  be  nothing  which  is  really 
discouraging  in  the  crude  attempts  of  scien- 
tific men  to  strike  out  light.with  their  chim- 
9  flint  and  steel.  When  they  are  weary  of 
watching  their  tiny  sparks  and  hoping  for 
the  flame,  they  will  hail  the  more  eagerly 
the  better  process  of  philosophy,  and  discard 
tbrir  own  the  more  utterly.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  presage  gloomily  a  long  and 
ii^ij  period  of  Mepticism  as  the  sequel  of 
-nr  age.     Doubt,  from  the  very  fact  that  it 


■  progress  of  rnan  ia  not  in  a  continued 
c  along  a  level  plain,  but  a  course 
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up  hill,  by  many  zigzag  windings,  and  with 
many  needful  pauses,  and  sometimes  even 
seeming  descents  But  the  progress  is  real 
nevertheless.  Systems  of  thought  perish, 
but  thought  itself  hves  on.  The  mountains 
are  heaved  up,  great  ranges  one  following 
the  other,  solitaxy  peaks  towering  in  isolated 
grandeur;  but  the  disintegrating  process 
carries  them  down,  age  after  ^e,  into  the 
plain  ;  they  give  up  their  very  substance  to 
the  valleys ;  they  are  reduced  to  the  habita- 
ble earth.  And  so  the  loftiest  generaliza- 
tions and  the  proudest  achievements  of  the 
world's  greatest  thinkers,  though  they  may 
not  retain  their  original  form,  are  being 
ground  down  into  the  common  field  of 
knowledge. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that 
in  our  own  country  we  have  been  reaping 
the  fruit  of  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  meta- 
physics. The  researches  of>  science  have 
been  divorced,  almost  entirely,  from  the 
questions  of  philosophy;  and  the  result  has 
been  tho  temporary  and  disaatroos  reign  of 
the  sensationalist,  and  the  empty  generaliza- 
tions of  positivism,  to  the  disparagement  of 
profound  thought  in  every  department 

But  the  tide  has  already  turned.  The  In- 
augural Address,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  the 
"righton  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, marks  an  epoch  in  our  own  country ; 
and  although  we  lag  behind  our  German 
cousins  in  this,  aa  in  some  other  respects, 
signs  of  returning  reason  may  be  glad- 
ly welcomed  as  a  bright  omen  for  the  future. 
We  shall  soon  h^l  in  England,  what  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  Germany,  a  new  alliance 
between  physics  and  metaphysics,  the  ofl- 
spring  of  which,  we  may  confidently  predict, 
will  he  a  true  and  complete  philosophy  of 
nature, 

Tlie  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  admirable  and 
attractive  little  work  on  the  *  Keign  of  Law,' 

iognised  clearly  the  tendency  of  science, 

the  present  day,  in  the  direction  of  the 
invisible. 


There  are  two  great  enemies,'  he  sajs,  'to 
materialism — one  rooted  in  the  affections,  the 
ottier  iu  the  intellect.  One  is  the  power  of 
things  hoped/or — a  power  which  never  dies ; 
the  other  is  the  evidence  of  thtnginol  teea,anA 
this  evidence  abounds  in  all  we  see.  In  rein- 
fordng  this  evidence,  and  in  addmg  to  It, 
science  is  doing  boundless  work  In  the  pre- 
sent day.  .  .  .  There  are  eddies  in  every 
stream ;  eddies  where  rubbish  will  collect  and 
circle  for  a  time.  But  the  ultimate  beariuK  of 
scientific  truth  cannot  be  mistaken.  Nothmg 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  present  state  of 
physical  research  than  what  may  be  called  the 
transcendental  character  of  its  results.  And 
what  1b  trauBcendentalism  but  the  tendency 
to  trace  up  all  things  to  the  relation  In  which  ^ 
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tbe;  stand  to  abstract  ideas  T  And  what  u 
this  but  to  brin^  all  physical  phenomeoa 
nearer  and  nearer  into  relation  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  1  .  .  .  Even  the  wntera 
who  have  incurred  moat  reasonable  suspicion 
as  to  the  drift  of  their  teachings,  give  never- 
thcleaa  constant  witness  to  what  maybe  call- 
ed the  purely  mental  quality  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  physical  in<iu;ry.  It  haa  been  sud 
with  perfect  troth  (Lewes'  'Philoeophy  of 
Aristotle,'  p.  66),  that  "  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  modem  science  are  as  tranBcendental  as 
any  of  the  axioms  in  ancient  philosophy."  . 
.  .  Bcience,  in^thc  modem  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  convertibility 
of  forces,  is  already  getting  something  like  a 
firm  hold  of  the  idea  that  all  kinds  of  force 
arc  but  forms  or  manifestations  of  some  one 
centrnl  force  issuing  from  aome  one  fountain 
bead  of  power.'    (Pp.  116-183.) 

We  may  add  to  this  testimony  concerning 
the  tendency  of  science,  the  remark  witn 
which  Dr..  Carpenter  concluded  his  very 
thoughtf  al  address  at  Brighton  : — 

'  Wliiht  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  huma- 
nity and  the  profounder  researches  of  philoso- 
phy alike  point  to  mind  aa  the  one  and  only 
source  of  power,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
science  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  power 
which  is  operating  through  the  limitless  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  universQ,  and  to  trace 
its  eoatinmty  through  the  vast  series  of  ages 
that  have  been  occupied  in  its' evolution.' 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici — wbich 
we  place  at  the  head  of  this  article — and 
which  has  not  yet  bean  given  to  the  British 
public,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  an  English 
dress,  is  only  one  among  many  meritorious 
attompta  which  have  been  made  in  Germany 
during  the  last  halt  century  to  rest  phjaical 
Bcience  on  a  metaphysical  baais.  Unlike 
the  great  philosophical  systema  of  the  last 
two  generations — tho*e  of  Fichte,  SchoUing, 
Ilegel,  Herbart,  and  others — Dr.  Ulrici's 
method  is  analytical  rather  than  synthetical. 
Taking  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  as 
accepted  facts,  lie  follows  them  back  with 
marvellous  ocutencss  and  closeness  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning  to  their  true  ba.si3  in  me- 
taphysical assumptions,  or  deduces  from  them 
metaphysical  ideas  to  which  they  inevitably 
lead.  Thus  he  clears  away  the  cloud  of  ma- 
terialism from  before  the  man  of  science, 
and  nets  him  face  to  face  with  the  great 

firoblems  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the 
lighcr  Keaaon,  demanding  of  all  students 
of  nature,  if  not  the  faith  of  the  Christian, 
at  least  the  modesty  of  the  trne  philosopher. 
The  text  of  hts  book  may  be  said  to  be  this : 
God  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  modern 
physical  science.  Dr.  Ulrici  addresses  him- 
self to  a  wider  audience  than  the  scientific 
world  strictly  speaking.  He  calls  in  the 
educated  classes  (a  term  which  ha-t   much 


more  distinct  meaning,  we  are  sorry  to  aaj, 
in  Germany  than  it  lias  in  our  own  country) 
to  judge  in  the  controversy  between  science 
and  religion.  While  be  includes  in  his 
statement  of  the  subject  a  large  amount  of 
illuatration  drawn  directly  from  the  leading 
works  of  onr  greatest  physicists,  he  has  in- 
terwoven it,  with  great  skill,  into  the  aub- 
stance  of  Lis  argument,  and  carries  the  read- 
er forward  by  a  style  which  is  singuUrly 
easy,  flowing,  and  occasionally  etoqncnt.  It 
is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  high  education 
of  Germany  that  such  a  work  should  find  a 
lai^e  eirclo  of  readers,  and  that  an  octavo 
volume  of  770  closely  printed  pages  on  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  science  should,  in  a 
year  or  two,  reach  a  second  edition. 

Before  describing  immediately  Dr.  Ulri- 
ci's  argument,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  ont  of 
place  to  make  a  few  remarka  on  the  relation 
of  science  to  abstract  thought.  It  lias  been 
the  dream  of  the  positiviat,  who  may  be  uid 
to  represent  tlie  negation  of  metaphysics, 
that  bis  philosophy  fin  aome  sense  a  revolt 
from  philosophy  in  the  highest  form  of  it) 
IS  the  climax  of  human  tliought  in  its  appli- 
cation to  tbe  observed  facts  of  the  UDiversc. 

'In  the  final  stage  of  its  history,'  says 
Comtc,  the  coryphesus  of  this  school,  '  the  hu- 
man mind  has  given  over  the  vain  search 
after  absolute  notiona,  the  origin  and  destina- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  the  causes  of  pheno- 
mena, and  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  their 
taws — that  is,  their  invariable  relations  of 
succession  and  resemblance.  Reasoning  and 
observation,  duly  combined,  are  the  means  of 
this  knowledge.  What  is  now  understood 
when  we  speak  of  an  explanation  of  facts  is 
aimpty  the  catablishment  of  a  connection  be- 
tween single  phenomena  and  some  general 
facts,  the  number  of  which  continually  dimi- 
nishes with  the  pn^esa  of  acience.' 

The  theological  or  fictitious  and  the  mela- 
pkytkal  or  abstract  stages,  are  regarded  by 
the  great  posilivist  aa  siiciply  introductoiy 
(historically  speaking)  to  the  ultimate  per- 
fection of  the  peaitive  system.  Now,  how- 
ever tenaciously  some  scientific  men  may 
still  cling  to  the  language  of  the  positive 
school,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  as  re- 
gards the  highest  intellects  of  the  day, 
Comte's  dream  is  nlreody  dispersed  by  the 
light  of  a  profounder  pliilosophy.  A  poor 
inheritance,  indeed,  of  oil  the  past,  that  man 
should  settle  down  into  a  mere  fabulist  of 
Nature,  that  his  highest  attainment  should 
be  a  codification  of  physical  laws!  Histo- 
rically, let  it  be  granted,  tbe  theological, 
tbe  metaphysical,  and  tlie  po:)itive  are  suc- 
cessive stages  of  advance  in  the  method  of 
philosophy ;  but  logically,  tlicy  are  surely 
concentric,  rather  than  Buccessivo,and  in  tbe 
final  ayntlicsia  of  the  reason,  they  most  be 
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lianfaonized  and  coincideiU.  Science  CKnnot 
dispense  with,  and  must  not  therefore  dinptt- 
r^e,  the  idefia  which  it  borrows  from  philo- 
sophy ;  and  pbiloBophy  cannot  romtun  in  a 
state  of  permanent  estrangement  from  theo- 
logy. Why  this  search  after  an  ultimate 
analyus,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate 
sTnthesis)  Why  this  ceaseless  ffeneraliza- 
tion,  and  this  hope  that,  possihly,  in  the 
end,  we  may  'represent  alt  phenomena  at 
particular  aspeett  of  a  tingle  general  fact  ? ' 
The  mind  will  philosophize.  It  abstrackt 
and  still  abstracts,  finding  no  rest  except  in 
nnity.  And  what  is  the  desire  to  find  and 
to  rest  in  unity,  but  the  theological  instinct 
still  asserting  itself )  At  the  root  of  all 
other  mental  conceptions  is  that  of  the  Grst 
cause,  the  absolute  Being,  behind  and  be- 
ynnd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amidst  all  mol- 
tiplicity  of  phenomena. 

Kant,  by  anticipation,  administered  a 
crushing  rebuke  to  the  positivist,  showing  in 
his  celebrated  prcfaco  to  the  '  Kritik  der 
reinenVernunft,' that  physical  science  could 
make  no  real  advance  until  she  acknowledg- 
ed her  dependence  on  reason. 

'  Prom  the  time,'  he  says,  '  that  Galileo  had 
esperimented  with  balls  of  known  weight  on 
inclined  planes,  or  that  Toricelli  liad  applied 
to  the  atmosphere  a  weight  which  he  knew 
to  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water  of  a  certain 
height,  or  that  Stahl,  at  a  later  period,  had 
transformed  the  metals  and  metallio  oxides 
by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  certain  ele- 
ments, from  this  moment  a  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  pith  of  the  physical  philosopher. 
They  loamt  to  recognise  the  truth  that  the 
reason  conceives  only  what  she  herself  origi- 
nates according  to  her  own  ideas ;  that  in  all 
cues  the  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  in  con- 
formity with  her  own  laws,  and  to  /oree  na- 
ture to  answer  her  questions,  instead  of  al- 
lowing herself  to  be  led,  as  achild,  in  leading 
strings.  If  this  be  nut  done,  accidental  ob- 
servatione,  made  without  any  reference  to 
preconceived  ideas,  can  have  no  agreement 
among  themselves,  since  they  have  no  refe- 
rence to  any  necessary  law.  It  is  thit  law, 
however,  that  the  reason  seeks,  and  from  its 
very  nature  muft  seek.  Reason  should  present 
herself  before  nature,  holding  in  one  band 
her  principles — which  alone  can  give  to  the 
whole  and  to  the  harmony  of  the  phenomena 
the  authority  of  laws — and  in  the  other  hand 
the  experiment  which  she  has  instituted  in 
conformity  with  these  same  principles.  Rea- 
son requires  instruction  from  nature,  not  oa  a 
scholar  that  repeats  whatever  the  master  dic- 
tates, but  aa  a  legitimate  judge  who  forces  the 
vitncss  to  answer  truly  the  questions  put  to 
him.  Natural  philosophy  owes  the  happy 
change  of  its  method  to  this  idea— that  reason 
teet*,  I  do  not  sa;  itTtoffinm,  in  nature,  in  con- 
fwmity  with  her  own  principles,  what  she 
desires  to  leam,  and  what  she  could  not  learn 
of  herself,  independently  of  nature.    Thus 
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physics  have  been  established  on  the  solid 
ground  of  science,  after  having  stumbled  in 
darkness  and  error  for  bo  many  centuries.' 
(Cousin's  '  Lectures  on  Kant.'  Chapman's 
Translation,  pp.  19,  30.) 

Those  who  are  despising  the  metapliysics 
on  whicli,  in  fact,  they  are  really  dependent, 
if  not  for  the  '  matter,'  at  all  events  for  the 
'Jvrm '  of  their  knowledge,  are  playing  the 
part  of  'hodmen,'  quarrelling  witti  the  archi- 
tect by  whose  plan  and  thought  alone  they 
are  able  to  work,  and  who  alone  can  frame 
their  materials  into  shape  of  permanent 
beauty  and  utility. 

Potilivitm,  as  a  philosophy,  is  a  gross  pe- 
titio  prineipii.  It  begins  by  marking  its  ar- 
bitrary circle  round  the  mind,  with  a  '  thus 
far  shait  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  and  it  then 
calls  its  own  system  ultimate,  the  climax  of 
human  thought.  But  in  the  very  act  of  mark- 
ing out  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  positiv- 
ism itself  freely  employs  terms  borrowed^from 
the  prescribed  region  beyond, '  law,'  'force,' 
'  phenomenon,' '  cause,' '  eflcct,'  all  of  which 
are  really  philosophical  terms  which  necessi- 
tate our  overleaping  the  barriers  if  we  would 
trace  them  to  their  origin.  This  contradic- 
tion and  inconsistency  are  banning  to  be 
keenly  felt.  Surely  we  hare  a  legitimate 
claim  upon  physical  science  for  respect  to 
philosophy,  BO  long  as  it  stands  its  debtor 
for  so  large  aud  important  a  portion  of  its 
terminology.  Wo  may  rightly  remonstrate 
against  all  dogmatism  upon  the  part  of  the 
observers  of  nature,  so  long  as  they  assume 
BO  much,  and  stand  on  a  platform  of  postu- 
lates. There  is  something  nngratcful,  not 
to  say  dishonest,  in  the  attitude  of  some 
physicists  in  the  present  day.  Dwarfs  on 
the  giant's  shoulder,  they  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  box  Lis  ears.  But  the  true 
Baconian  spirit  ia  humility,  a  humility  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  consciousness  of 
power.  Caution  and  patience  in  observation 
best  compart  with  the  brotherly  welcome  of 
all  true  fellow -labourers,  diverse  thougli 
their  urns  be,  and  irreconcilable  their  me- 
thods. 

It  is  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  the 
attitude  of  theologians  in  our  own  country 
(we  say  not  of  theology)  towards  contem- 
porary science  has  been  too  often  that  of 
affront  or  alarm.  This  has  worked  a  disas- 
trous efiect.  It  has  emboldened  less  reve- 
rent spirits  to  reckless  assertion  and  defiance. 
It  has  unnerved  the  friends  of  religion,  and 
sometimes  elicited  from  them  very  unseemly 
denunciations  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  and 
very  unwise  depreciations  of  the  discoveries 
and  generalizations  of  science.  But  such  a 
discordant  relation  between  truthful  and 
earnest  men  in  different  departments  of  hu- ' 
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man  knowledge  cannot  be  permanent.  Had 
we  a  lai^er  namber  of  writers  who  would 
patientl;r  inform  themselves  of  all  that  sci- 
ence has  to  tell  as,  both  as  to  the  material 
world,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  npon  tb 
great  problems  of  philosophy  and  religioi 
we  should  soon  find  all  misunderstandings 
cleared  away,  and  the  vital  qnestions  of  the 
human  soul  laid  bare,  set  in  their  trae  light, 
ready  if  not  for  decision,  at  least  for  such  a 
conaideratioQ  as  they  have  never  before  re- 
ceived. 'If,'  says  Dr.  Ulrici,  'onr  faith  in 
God  rests  upon  truth,  then  any  new  step  in 
advance  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  nature 
mast  give  us  a  new  argpiment  for  its  jasti- 
fication,  must  confirm  i^  strengthen  it,  and 
illDBtrate  it;  for  if  there  is  a  God,  in  the  re- 
ligions sense  of  the  word,  then  nature  i 
necessity  His  first  and  oldest  revelation. 

A  ground  of  reconciliation  munt  be  sought 
between  fact  and  thought.  We  misapply 
the  name  of  science  (knowledge,  teio)  to  the 
results  of  our  observations  of  nature,  unless 
we  are  building  them  into  the  structure  of  a 
theory  in  which  our  generalizations  and 
classifications  rest  on  a  basis  of  reason  as  to 
that  which  is  beyond  nature.  In  the  world 
of  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  schism.  To 
hedge  ourselves  round  about,  to  shut  our- 
selves within  the  stony  walls  of  our  defini- 
tions, and  shoot  arrows  of  scorn  and  scep- 
ticism at  theologians  and  philosophers,  is 
unworthy  of  enlightened  spirits — a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages. 

A  theory  of  knowledge  must  precede  all 
true  progress  which  is  not  simply  empirical. 
We  most  seek  some  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  cognition!  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge,  which  has  been  established  and 
admitted  by  almost  all  thinkers  since  Kant, 
has  cut  oS  the  pretensions  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  thcolc^an  to  more  than  a  re- 
E dative  function  in  the  sphere  of  thought, 
at  this  surely  is  a  two-edged  sword  which 
cuts  both  ways.  Mv.  Herbert  Spencer  be- 
lieves that  he  has  found  a  formula  of  recon- 
ciliation between  religion  and  science  in  this 
negation  of  knowledge. 

'  Ka;  we  not,'  be  says,  '  without  hesitation 
affirm  that  a  sincere  rceognition  of  the  truth 
that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a 
mystery  absolutely  and  for  ever  beyond  our 
comprehension,  contains  more  of  true  relifpon 
than  all  the  dogmatic  tbeologv  ever  written.' 
'  In  the  consciousness  of  an  incomprebenai- 
ble  omnipresent  Power,  we  have  just  that 
consciousness  on  which  religion  dwells.  And 
so  wc  arrive  at  the  point  where  religion  and 
science  combine.' 

A  very  shadowy  foundation  to  build  on. 
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and  ft  very  vague  reconciliation  to  rest  in  ! 
No.  If  religion  and  science  are  divided  by 
a  great  gulf,  sljll  let  them  recognise  that 
each  side  of  the  unfathomable  is  equally  so- 
lid. Science  cannot  scorn  religion  as  deal- 
ing any  more  than  itself  with  the  '  vninu»m- 
able ; '  and  religion  nmst  not  frown  down 
science  as  a  traitor  to  the  highest  interests 
of  huibanity.  For  the  truth  is,  that  die 
great  gulf  into  which  both  science  and  reli- 
gion have  gazed  from  their  standing-places, 
and  from  which  both  have  withdrawn  shud- 
dering, as  their  own  ^ddiness  has  seemed 
to  shake  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  un- 
fathomable as  it  is,  has  its  two  sides,  each 
going  down  by  the  same  steep  wall  unlU  it 
is  lost  in  the  depth  below,  but  each,  away 
from  the  gulf  itself,  solid  and  secure.  '  Let 
us  walk  on  the  terra  firma  of  experience,' 
says  science.  Experience!  What  it  eupc- 
rieuoe  ?  The  level  ground  beside  the  bot- 
tomless abyss.  Fusb  on  far  enough  with 
yonr  questions  in  the  direction  of  the  Infi- 
nite, aud  you  must  reach  the  dizzy  verge, 
and  look  down  into  the  awful  depth.  'All 
yonr  beliefs,'  says  the  man  of  science  to  the 
teacher  of  reli^on,  *  are  based  upon  unprov- 
able assumptions  on  the  "  vntnoteabfe." 
There  is  nothing  really  solid  but  the  facts 
and  conclusions  of  cspcrience,'  'All  your 
scientific  results,'  replies  the  advocate  of 
faith,  'are  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of 
your  observations  and  the  soundness  of  your 
reasonings.  But  what  is  accuracy!  What 
is  truth !  Have  you  a  standard  of  certain- 
ty I  Is  science  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
senses,  or  is  it  the  gi'and  inheritance  yf  the 
intellect  J ' 

Tnith  I  How  can  wo  rightly  use  the 
word,  whether  of  scientific  truth  or  of  reli- 
8  truth,  except  we  acknowledge  that 
the  apparent  rests  upon  the  unfathomable! 
""  -e  is  no  moi-e  real  certainty  in  science 
in  religion.  Both  are  the  ofispring  of 
human  reason  in  alliance  with  fact  and  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  Infinite.  If  we  can  believe 
that  we  have  a  right  to  say,  such  and  such  an 
the  laws  of  nature  because  we  have  observed 
them,  then  surely  we  can  also  say  with  the 
same  confidence,  such  and  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  God  because  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  by  facts  and  by  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  so.  We  are  glad  to  find  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  Adopting 
this  tone  of  brotherhood  towards  religion. 

The  following  words  occur  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's 'Rrst  rrinciples'  (latest  edition,  p. 
21):- 

'Each  side,  therefore,  has  to  recognise  ths 
claims  of  the  other  as  standing  for  truths  that 
are  not  to  be  ignored.  He  who  contemplates 
the  nniverse  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
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miut  leftrn  to  seo  that  tbla  which  we  call  eci- 
enceisone  constituent  of  the  great  whole; 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  regarded  with  a  sen- 
timent like  that  whicli  the  remainder  excites. 
While  he  who  contemplatee  the  universe  from 
the  scientific  poict  of  view,  must  learn  to  sec 
that  this  whicn  we  call  religion  is  similarty  a 
constituent  of  the  great  whole;  and  being 
SDoh,  must  be  treated  as  a  sabject  of  acieuce, 
with  no  more  prejudice  than  any  other  r^li- 
tj.  It  behoves  each  partj  to  strive  to  under- 
stand the  other,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
other  bos  something  worthy  to  be  understood, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  when  mutually 
recognised  this  something  will  be  the  basis 
of  a  complete  leconciliation.' 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  yet 
more  closely  the  position  of  the  positivist. 
Assnming  to  stand  upon  a  logical  basis  he 
formulatCB  the  tieory  of  existence,  and  di- 
vides the  objects  of  human  thought  into  the 
'htowable'  and  the  ' untnoteabU-'  God, 
spirit,  the  soul,  and  other  immaterial  con- 
c^ts,  he  cannot  of  course  deny  have  a  lo- 
gical rcalit}',  hut  he  describes  them  as  un- 
inouHfifc,  because  they  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  scientific  observation. 
They  are  not,  he  says,  phenomena,  for  phe- 
Qomeoa  are  in  immediate  or  mediate  relation 
to  our  senses  aud  material  organization,  al- 
though he  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
phenomena  which  are  rightly  distinguished 
from  others  as  spiritual  or  mental.  But 
they  arc  phenomena  only  that  we  know. 
All  beyond  them  is  unknowable,  a  simple 
hypothesis  of  the  reason.  Substance,  spirit, 
God,  are  terms  which  represent  ignorance, 
not  knowledge.  The  human  mind  which 
concludes  the  immaterial  from  the  material, 
the  substance  from  the  phenomenon,  is  itself 
a  phenomenon,  and  no  man  can  pass  beyond 
individual  assuranco  to  absolute  certainty. 
But  is  Dot  this  distinction  between  the 
knowable  and  the  unknowable  entirely  arbi- 
trary! Is  it  not  founded  on  a  false  concep- 
tion of  knowledge  I 

"There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  the 
world,'  says  Mr.  Bain  ('The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,'!).  870),  'except  in  reference  to  our 
minds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind; 
the  knowledge  of  material  things  is  a  mental 
thing.  We  are  incapable  of  discussing  the 
existence  of  an  independent  material  world ; 
the .  very  act  is  a  contradiction.  We  can 
speak  of  a  world  presented  toourmiuds.  By 
an  illusion  of  language,  we  fancy  that  we  are 
capable  of  contemplating  a  world  which  does 
not  uiter  into  our  own  mental  esiatence,  but 
the  attempt  belies  itself,  for  this  contempla- 
tioa  is  an  effort  of  mind.' 

Hiis  is  simply  the  old  error  into  which 
Kant  himself  fell,  of  reducing  all  knowledge 
to  wJ^'^Mnsciousncss,  which  is,  in  fact,  to 
<)eny  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  in  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  word ;  for  knowledge 
implies  the  existence  of  the  object  as  well 
as  of  the  subject.  Sclf-eonsciousness  must 
be  distbguisbed  from  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness contains  in  it  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  self,  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  Bot  self ;  for  only  in  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  not-self  can  the  self  be  really 
known.  Besides,  if  consciousness  be  sim- 
ply the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  how  can  we 
ever  speak  of  the  certainty  of  science  i 
How  is  any  knowledge  of  an  impression  qn 
the  senses  more  correctly  called  knowledge 
than  any  knowledge  of  an  idea  suggested  at 
onee  and  inevitably  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
sensible  impression  ?  So  let  Mr.  Bain  answer 
the  positivists:  'Both  as  to  the  realiw  of 
matter  and  as  to  the  reality  of  spirit,  I  am 
incapable  of  direct  knowledge,  therefore 
make  no  distinction  between  the  knowable 
and  the  noknowabJe,  for  all  is  unknowable. 
I  know  nothing  but  phenomena.' 

But  hero  again  wo  are  at  sea ;  phenomena 
cannot  be  asaumed  without  the  assumption 
of  knowledge.  The  very  word  phenomena 
implies  a  duality  of  existence.  There  can- 
not be  an  appearance  without  a  seeing  self 
and  a  seen  object  If  I  know  an  impression 
on  my  senses,  I  know  myself  impreaaed.  If 
I  know  myself  impressed,  I  know  that  which 
is  distinct  from  the  phenomena,  as  well  as, 
and  eoineident  with,  the  phenomena,  objec- 
tively regarded.  To  deny  substantiality  to 
the  subject  is  also  to  deny  possibility  to  the 
object.  A  phenomenon  cannot  be  the  basis 
of  knowledge,  except  in  the  Uindoo  sense 
of  the  elephant  upon  the  tortoise. 

But  the  knowable  must  be  conditioned  by 
the  knowing.  Until  we  have  defined  the 
subject  we  cannot  define  the  objecL  Enow- 
ledge  is  a  relation ;  the  factors  are  subject 
and  object.  To  know,  in  the  strictest  meta- 
physical use  of  the  word,  is  to  have  in  con- 
sciousness. In  that  sense  I  am  as  truly  cog- 
nizant of  God  as  of  any  other  object.  Docs 
the  positivist  reply  that  God  is  only  the  infe- 
rence of  my  reason,  or  at  best  the  necessity 
of  my  tbought,  the  reply  is  immediate — I 
can  give  no  Dctter  account  of  anything.  I 
know  only  that  which  is  in  my  conscious- 
ness.  The  laws  of  my  thought  must  be 
laws  of  my  faith.  When  1  am  told  that 
there  is  an  unknowable  which  Is  distinguish- 
able from  the  knowable  I  am  guilty  of  an 
ambiguity.  My  ignorance  of  God  is  only 
my  weakness.  And  the  same  weakness  ap- 
plies to  all  my  knowledge.  All  my  concepts 
of  nature  are  as  really  defective  and  incom- 
plete as  my  concepts  of  the  absolute  Being. 
But  knowledge  is  not  the  less  real  that  it  is 
relative.  That  which  is  unknowable  is  also 
unthinlubie  and  to   us  is   not.     Absolute 
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knowledge  is  ftn  impossibility  and  contradic- 
tion to  &  finite  intellect  Absolate  know- 
ledge can  be  predicated  only  of  an  infinite 
conBctousness ;  but  absolute  knowledge  ia 
not  tbc  only  real  knowledge,  and  a  finite 
mind  may  yet  reach  a  certainty  which  is 
commensurate  with  its  own  nature. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment which  is  now  mado  freely  by 
some,  that  religion  lias  a  basis  to  rest  upon 
as  broad  as  that  of  science.  ITie  investtga- 
tionn  of  modern  times  into  the  constitution 
of  the  mateiial  world  have  furnished  the 
advocate  of  theism  with  now  weapons;  and 
we  may  compel  the  man  of  science  to  ad- 
missions which  do  in  fact,  philosophically 
regarded,  postulate  the  whole  logical  foun- 
dation of  the  theistic  theory.  Tliis  is  very 
ably  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  as  by 
Dr.  Ulrici,  The  first  section  of  his  work 
treats  of  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  ex- 
istences and  facts  of  nature,  or  physical  on- 
tology. He  then  passes  on  to  review  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  physicists  with  re- 
gard to  the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
universe,  or  scientific  cosmology.  In  three 
remaining  sections  he  shows,  with  great  phi 
loBophical  acumen  and  fulness  of  exposition. 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  necessary  postu 
late  or  presupposition  of  scientific  ontology 
and  cosmology — the  necessary  philosophical 
basis  on  which  physical  science  itself  rests — 
and  that,  in  His  relation  to  nature  and  hu- 
manity, the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator,  Kuler, 
and  Object  of  faith,  may  be  philosophi 
cally  developed  from  the  fact  of  the  material 
universe,  the  constitution  of  man,  and  thi 
deepest  instincts  of  the  8<ml. 

Our  apace  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a 
brief  notice  of  the  raanyand elaborate  argu- 
ments of  such  a  work.  Dr.  Ulrici  remarks 
that— 

'  The  universal  principles  and  motive  pow- 
ers to  which  physical  science  traces  back  par- 
ticular phenomena,  and  which  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  ideas  of  sci- 
entific ontology  and  cosmology,  are  still  very 
indistinct  and  uncertain,  espoaed  tomanirold 
objections,  and  therefore  requiring  justifica- 
tion i(  the  given  phenomena  shall  be  truly 
explained  by  them.  Such  are  the  concep- 
tions of  matter  and  force,  of  ponderable  and 
imponderable,  organic  and  inorganic  matter, 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  mass-forces  and 
molecular  forces,  of  light,  heat,  magnetism, 
and  electricity ;  especially  of  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
operation  of  the  vital  and  psychical  forces. 
Natural  science  has  certainly  estabb'shed  a 
great  number  of  important  facts  and  indivi- 
dual taws,  but,  theoretically  regarded,  it  is  yet 
far  from  having  established  its  claim  to  the 
name  of  exact  science.    In  this  respect  the 


most  and  the  best  of  wbat  it  has  done  stilt 
rests  upon  mere  hypothesis  and  current  as- 
sumptions, that  is,  upon  a  sciMitific  faith.' 

Let  us  begin  with  the  great  question 
hich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  branches 
of  physical  science,  as  to  the  nature  of  ma- 
terial things  themselves.  What  is  MATriBf 
It  i|  vain  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  matter 
itself  by  appealing  to  the  various  percep- 
tions of  sense,  because  they  infonn  us  only 
of  particular  kinds  or  forms  of  matter.  We 
must  compare  these  together  by  some  other 
faculty,  and  thus  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
common  and  universal  element  which  is  in 
them,  which  constitutes  them,  in  all  their 
variety,  still  materxaX  phenomena.  Now 
some  have  been  contented  to  Jefine  matter 
as  that  which'  is  recognised  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  others  as  that  which  is  ro- 
through  all  the  senses.  But  tbeae 
idently  no  definitions  at  all  of  matter 
itself.  The  question  is  not  what  do  oar 
senses  perceive,  but  wbat  is  that  which  is 
beyond  the  senses  ?  And  here  we  may 
rightly  appeal  to  the  observations  of  science, 
for  we  should  seek  the  answer  to  our  qnes- 
tion  by  carrying  back  as  far  as  possible  the 
data  of  experience, 

Tlie  majority  of  scientific  men,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  ajcreed  to  acquiesce  in  wbat 
is  called'  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  as  be- 
ing the  truest  expression  of  the  facts  latest 
observed  by  them  and  of  the  conclusiona  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  logically  forced  by 
the  application  of  reason  to  the  materiala  of 
observation.  Modem  chemistry  has  shown 
'that  palpable,  material  things  can  be  resolved 
not  only  mechanically  into  parts  which  are 
similarly  coustitutcd,  but  into  parts  of  dis- 
similar constitution.  These  parts  the  chem- 
ist calls  the  simple  materials  or  '  element*' 
of  which  things  consist,  which  therefore  lie 
at  their  root  and  may,  so  far,  be  called  '  tvb- 
itaTtret.'  These  substances  are  distinguished 
from  the  mechanical  parts  of  matter  in  this 
respect,  that  while  the  latter  difier  from  ooe 
another  only  as  to  their  size  and  shape,  tbe 
chemical  elements  differ  in  constitution  or 
quality  (gravity,  cohesion,  Ac),  are  repeat- 
ed in  every  smallest  mechanical  portion,  and 
cannot  by  any  mere  mechanical  means  be 
separated  from  their  chemical  union.  The 
researches  of  tbe  chemist  have  hitherto 
shown  about  sii^y  of  these  umple  substaooes 
(according  to  Miller  sixty,  according  to  Gr»- 
ham-Otto  sixfy-one,  according  to  Scherer 
sixty-two),  and  they  are  described  as  simple 
only  in  this  seuse,  that  they  cannot  be^hu^ 
ther  resolved — that  is  to  say,  the  chemist 
cannot  separate  them  further  into  Mibstaocea 
of  a  different  nature.    But  at  the  aame  time 
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it  18  by  no  means  certain  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  perfectiou  of  chemical  analjsia  and  its 
appliances,  a  number  of  substances  have 
not  still  escaped  out  knowledge.  Natural 
science  calls  the  least  parts  of  material  things 
which  are  discernible  to  us  by  the  micro- 
scope *  moleculft.'  They  are  not  perceivable 
by  the  touch,  but  they  make  up  tangrible  ob- 

{'octs.  But  science  cannot  stop  at  this  point, 
t  believes  that  it  can  assume  and  is  able  to 
prove  that  all  matter  consists  of  the  smallest 
elementary  substances,  which  though  not 
absolntely  Bimple  and  indivisible  are  still  to 
be  held  as  indivisible — physically  and  chem- 
ically irresolvable — in  so  far  as  this,  that  we 
cannot  find  any  scientific  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  can  bo  further  divided,  llieae 
ultimate  constituents  of  matter  are  called 
'atoms.''  Molecules  are  p:roup9  of  atoms. 
And  the  highest  authorities  Lave  declared 
themselves  decided  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
^ty  of  thia  assumption  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  matter.  The  theory  is  based  upon 
many  subtle  scientific  observations.  The 
polarization  of  light  is  supposed  to  confirm 
it,  for  polarization  results  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  decom- 
posi^ou  efieoted  by  the  prism.  To  suppose 
the  ether  or  the  light  substratum  eonlinuous, 
would  make  such  a  fact  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  nndutatory  theory,  which  is 
generally  accepted.  Again,  the  phenomena 
of  the  radiation  of  hent  and  its  propagation 
through  bodies,  presuppose  the  atomic  the- 
ory. Undulation  seems  to  require  atoms. 
Magnetic  and  electrical  phenomena  confirm 
it.  The  dynamic  theory  of  the  continuity 
of  matter  cannot  explain  the  facts.  The 
simple  experiment  of  drawing  out  a  piece  of 
steel  wire  until  it  breaks,  seems  decisive  to 
prove  that  matter  is  not  continuous ;  for  how 
otherwise  should  the  wir«  break  at  lastf 
TTie  chemical  evidences  of  the  theory  are 
dIso  very  striking,  but  into  these  we  must  not 
enter. 

Admitting  then  the  existence  of  atoms,  it 
n  evident  that  they  possess  attractive  and  re- 
pellent forces  inherent  in  them.  We  have 
not,  at  least,  been  able  to  reduce  the  pheno- 
mena to  one  force  alone — the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. These  forces  operate  according  to  dis- 
tance. The  universal  laws  which  we  see  in 
the  larger  bodies  we  believe  to  act  in  the 
smallest  particles,  but  the  man  of  science 
cannot  decide  how  the  atom  in  the  last  in- 
stance is  formed.  He  leaves  that  to  philo- 
Bophv. 

Wo  have,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the 
idea  of  matter  as  that  which  is  sim- 
fAj  tangible,  producing  senuble  impres- 
sions; then,  further,  we  have  the  moleeulei, 
or  groups  of  atoms ;  aitd  then  we  come  to 
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the  notion  of  atoms,  or  ultiraate  particles. 
But  it  is  admitted  that  atoms  are  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  senses.  Hence  the  pal- 
pable in  nature  consists  of  the  impalpable. 
The  two  ideas  of  matter  and  atoms  surely 
contradict  one  another.     The  idea  of  matter 


cernibte  by  the  senses.  Admitting  that 
atoms  do  exist,  what  right  has  science  to 
call  them  material  ?  What  b  that  one,  A- 
milar,  universal  constituent  in  matter  and  in 
atoms,  which  reconciles  their  opposition  and 
enables  us  to  use  the  expression  material 
substance ;  and  how  can  the  divisible  come 
out  of  the  indivisible  } 

Here  science  calls  in  to  ita  rescue  the  idea 
and  name  of  force.  What  is  fobciI 
Keadily  it  is  granted  that /orce  is  law,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  satisfactory  de- 
finition is  found.  But  we  most  push  the  in- 
quiry further.  What  is  law  I  Let  us  take 
as  an  answer  the  following  very  clear  and 
forcible  words  of  Feubner  ('  Die  PbysikaL 
und  Fbilosopb.  Atom-lehre,'  p.  120)  : — 

'  Force,  in  physical  scieni-*,  is  only  a  form  of 
speech  by  winch  we  represent  the  Uws  of  equi- 
librium nnd  notion,  nnd  every  clear  conception 
of  physical  force  leads  up  to  them.  We  Kpeak 
ofUws  of  force,  but  looking  more  closeTy  they 
are  only  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion, 
which  work  in  opposition  to  one  another,  be- 
tween matter  and  matter.  The  sun  and  earth 
exhibit  a  force  of  attraction  for  one  another. 
Tliat  is  really  nothing  else  than  this,  that  the 
sun  and  earth  move  towards  one  another  ac- 
cording to  laws  in  opposite  directions.  The 
physicist,  we  sny,  knons  nothing  o(  force  but 
the  law,  but  there  must  be  a  reason  why  the 
sun  and  earth  move  towards  each  other.  We 
call  this  reason  the/i>rc«.  Regarded  scientifi- 
cally, however,  this  rtaton  is  nothing  but  the 
laa.  The  law  exists  that,  if  certain  relations  of 
co-existence  of  bodies  b^  given,  certain  new 
ones  will  follow.  If  the  force  resides  anywhere, 
it  resides  in  the  low,  which  has  likewise  the 
power  of  Inw  thatj  what  it  declares  is  done. 
When  we  attribute  to  every  body  force,  we  only 
attribute  to  it  this,  namely,  that  in  proportion 
to  its  indiridual  nature,  and  according  to  its 
position  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  it  contri- 
butes to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  whicli  belongs 
(so  far  as  it  is  universal)  to  all  the  relalions  of 
matter,  and  which  therefore  proscribes  to  every 
body  what  it  has  to  do  and  suffer  in  its  conjunc- 
tion with  others.' 

Now  this  is  very  able,  so  for  as  it  goes,  hut 
the  idea  of  law  must  be  more  clearly  defined. 
l)r,  Ulrici  enumerates  four  eensesof  the 
word  '  law '  as  used  scientifically  ; — 1 .  A  «m'- 
vertal  properly  or  definite  relation  of  bodies 
to  one  another,  as  chemical  properties,  or 
the  law  that  one  body  conducts  electricity 
and  another  does  not.     2.  A  definite  cause. 
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which  calls  forth  uniformly  definite  effecUi 
as,  e.g.,  sunbeams  colonr  the  juices  of  plants, 
heat  expaaJs  iron,  light  bl&ckens  chloride 
of  silver,  and  so  on.  8.  A  general  fact,  such 
as  the  saccession  of  the  seasons,  the  ellipti- 
cal motions  of  the  planets,  heat  set  free  va  all 
chemical  combinations.  We  speak  in  such 
cases  of  a  rule  which  is  followed  ouiversally, 
but  do  not  speak  of  the  cause.  4.  A.  force. 
such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  working  de- 
finitely, universally,  and  always  producing 
the  same  effects.  We  speak  of  such  effects 
as  necessarily  inherent  in  the  force  or  in 
the  bodies  possessing  it.  Now,  properly 
speaking,  the  last  is  the  only  correct  sense 
of  the  word  law  as  used  scientifically. 
Fecboer  does  not  distjognish  which  meaning 
he  has  employed.  lie  admits  that  not  only 
the  exbtence  of  the  law  but  the  individuality 
of  the  body  and  its  relatjoa  with  other  bo- 
dies, form  the  rtaton,  taken  together,  of  that 
which  happens  according  to  law,  the  reason 
of  the  equilibrium  and  motion.  Surely  this 
is  to  beg  the  whole  question.  There  cannot 
bo  law  without  something  for  which  it  is  law. 
We  can  conceive  a  being  without  law,  but 
we  ■  cannot  conceive  of  law  without  being. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  cannot  escape 
from  distinguishing  force  and  law,  as  we 
cannot  but  distinguish  force  and  matter. 

Looking  into  the  modem  tbeories  of 
mechanical  forces,  into  tbe  doctrine  of 
chemical  affinity,  into  the  nature  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  as 
tbey  are  described  to  us,  fundamentally 
nothing  is  explained;  it  is  always  the  same. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  un- 
known/orw.  And  so  with  tbe  phenomena 
of  life:  all  organization  presupposes  a  spe- 
cial life-force.  Tlie  researchesof  physiol<^ 
land  us  in  the  same  philosophical  problem  ; 
science  proves  that  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  special  psychic  force,  or  of 
several  such  forces,  which  alone  explain  the 
psychic  and  spiritual  phenomena.  Physiolo- 
gy cannot  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
feeling*.  No  amount  of  nerve-force  is 
sufficient  toaccoant  for  them.  All  attempts 
to  ascertain  tbe  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  or- 
ganism have  hitherto  proved  utterly  futile 
(the  connection  of  the  will  with  any  sup- 
posed galvanic  centre  or  torpedo-lite  appa- 
ratus must  still  remun  an  insoluble  enig- 
ma; all  tbe  theories  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility will  not  explain  the  pasung  of  force 
through  the  organism  in  obedience  to  the 
will).  We  are  driven  to  assume  the  duality 
of  the  forces  which  are  manifested  in  the 
phenomena. 

Dr.  TJIrici  dwells  at  some  length  on  tbe 
physiological  ai^puDents  for  the  existence  of 
a  separate  life-force,  and  for  the  immateri- 
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ality  and  immortslity  of  the  souL  There 
are  various  kinds  of  psychic  activity,  propa- 
gated in  various  impulses  and  through  diffe- 
rent organs,  but  proceeding  apparently  from 
one  centre,  ruled  and  disposed  by  one  force. 
They  have  a  common  direction.  There  is  a 
unity  in  the  consciousness  which  attaches  to 
them,  which  points  to  the  unity  of  the  sooL 
The  soul  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  atom  or  a 
group  of  imponderable  atoms.  It  must  be 
a  continuous  substance,  for  unity  is  appa- 
rent in  all  its  phen 


Life- 
force  and  the  Soul,  *  the  results  of  our  iaqnt- 
ries.  We  proceed  from  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  natural  science  that  no  force  is 
apart  from  matter.  We  give,  then,  first,  this 
conclusion : — As  certainly  no  force  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  matter  with  which  it  is 
united,  so  no  force  can  come  into  existence  by 
a  mere  mechanical,  chemical,  organic  combina- 
tion of  matter.  Only  new  manife»tation*  of 
force  can  result  from  new  combinations  of 
matter,  but  not  new  forces.  For  if  a  new- 
force  should  come  into  existence  through  such 
combinations,  it  would  be  either  an  efiect 
without  a  cause  (as  the  mere  meeting  toother 
of  substances  is  only  an  approximation  in 
Space  which,  at  tuel\  can  exercise  no  influence, 
and  can  be  the  seat  of  no  force),  or  else  the 
substances  must  possess  in  themselves  the  ca- 
pacity (force)  for  the  joint  production  of  ttsnx ; 
that  IS  to  say,  the  force  would  coma  into  exis- 
tence Uirougfa  other  forces,  and  so  would  b« 
rather  only  a  manifestation  of  them,  only  the 
result  of  an  operation  for  which  tiie  power 
must  be  present  already  in  the  operating 
forces.  This  is  the  reason  why,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  opponents  of  a  lift-force  must  always 
implicitly,  involuntarily,  and  unconsciously  to 
themselves  maintain  and  recognise  what  they 
dispute ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  the  same,  as 
could  be  easily  shown,  with  opponents  of  a 
special  ptyehieal  force.  Therefore  we  are 
necessitated  not  only  to  assume  a  special  life- 
force  {for  which  we  must,  of  course,  postulate 
a  special  substance),  but  a  special  ptyahieal 
force  also.  If,  then,  there  is  a  special  soul- 
force  and  soul- substance,  it  follows  further 
that  since  no  substance,  no  force,  no  existence 
in  general  can  be  annihilated,  tiie  soul  aftw 
the  dissolution  of  its  union  with  tbe  body  can- 
not absolutely  pass  away.  Only  the  conscious- 
ness and  the  self- consciousness  of  the  soul  win 
vanish  at  the  moment  of  this  dissolution.  But 
as  consciousness  and  self -consciousness  are 
temporarily  disturbed,  conrused,  removed  by 
organic  changes,  it  is  matter  of  fact  that 
they  do  return  with  th^  previous  craitents 
un^tered  after  the  oi^nic  interruption  has 
passed  away.  Accordingly,  it  must  also  l>e 
assumed  that,  although  consciousness  vanishes 
with  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
still  a  reawakening  of  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  will  necessarily  follow  so  soon  as  tiie  soul 
re-enters  into  connection  with  an  organism, 
whether  the  same  or  a  similar  one.     We  Bay, 
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whether  with  the  same  or  a  simihr  orgknism ; 
for  thftt  the  continuation  of  the  abnolutel^ 
identical  organism  is  requisite  for  the  lutua- 
tenance  or  restoration  of  conHciouanesa  cannot 
be  supported  in  facs  of  the  continued  change 
of  matter  (that  is,  the  continued  renoTation  of 
the  body),  and  the  manifold  cbsoges  to  which 
the  organism  is  subject  The  corporeity  of 
the  child  is  in  many  respects  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  old  man,  and  ^et  the 
identity  of  the  consciousness  is  maintained  all 
the  life  through.  The  bom-blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  lack  verr  important  organs  for  the 
development  of  the  psychical  power ;  and  stjll 
it  appears  that  the  deficiency  can  be  snpplied 
by  a  careful  training,  so  that  the  same  means 
are  not  absolutely  necessarr  for  the  origin  and 
maintenanco  of  consciousness.  The  various 
sense-perceptions  are  produced  in  the  different 
animals  through  TeryTariously  constructed  or- 
gans (for  example,  the  eyes  of  insects  are  quite 
differently  formed  from  other  eyes),  and  yet  we 
muBt  assume  that  the  psychical  phenomena 
which  result  through  them  are  essentially  the 
same ;  n  proof,  again,  since  two  different  fac- 
tors co-operate,  that  the  same  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained through  Tarioua,  or,  at  least,  merely 
similar  means.  Hence  the  only  question  is, 
whether  that  reunion  of  the  soul  with  a  new. 
mOTe  or  lees  similar  organism,  can  be  scientifl- 
callj  assumed  t  The  answer  to  this  question 
follows  as  a  consequence  from  the  principles 
which  rule  nature,  and  which  are  demonstrat- 
ed hy  sdence.  It  is  proTed  that  the  proce- 
dure of  nature  ercrywnere  is  to  give  to  condi- 
tional forces  the  possibility  of  their,  manifesta- 
tion aud  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  Ah 
surely,  then,  as  erery  atom  sSl  free  from  its 
chemical  union  finds  a  new  union  with  other 
atoms,  and  unites  itself  with  them  into  a  new 
body,  so  we  may  postulate  that  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body  will  not  remain  in 
absolute  isolation:  Natural  science  must  lin- 
eally assume  that  the  human  soul  after  death 
will  be  temporarily  indeed  deprived  of  oon- 
Bcionsnese,  but  is  destined  to  regain  it,  to- 
gether with  its  preceding  contenis,  b^  re- 
union with  a  new  body,  even  though  it  be 
granted  that  thereby  a  portion  of  its  earlier 
contents  of  consciousnesa  should  be  lost,  i.e., 
the  speciflcally  earthly,  casual,  unessential. 
If  this  process,  according  to  natural,  scientific 
analogy,  may  be  regarded  as  one  continu- 
ally repeating  itself,  still  physics  cannot  dmj/ 
that  it  may  just  as  well  be  regarded  as  coming 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  last  act  by  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  a  corporeity  no  more  separable 
fr«n  it.  Reason,  however,  dtmand*  such  a 
conclusion.  An  endless  aud  aimless  succes- 
tion  of  changes  is  unreasonable ;  and  hence 
natural  science  not  only  cannot  oppose  faith 
as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense 
assumed,  but  it  must  logically  recognise  it; 
and  though  it  should  not  itself  maintain  its 
tmtb,  it  should  yet  suj^kort  its  probability.' 

In  dealing  with  the  theories  of  science  oo 
the  stnicturo  and  formation  of  the  material 
Doiverse,  or  scientific  cosmology.  Dr.  Ulrici 
pDRQCfi  the  same    lino  .  of  argument,    and 
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is,  perhaps,  even  more  saccesBfuL  Kant's 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system, 
as  developed  by  Laplace,  haa  been  confirmed 
by  modem  researcnes.  We  may  conceive 
the  whole  planetary  system  in  its  original 
condition,  as  a  single,  huge,  gaseons  globe 
in  which,  through  concentration  of  the  sub- 
stances composing  it,  first  a  middle  point 
and  afterwaras  a  fixed  kernel  of  matter  was 
formed ;  and  so  the  process  of  solidification 
was  carried  forward.  The  gradual  thicken- 
ing produced  heat  And  the  long  course  of 
refrigeration  brought  about  the  sabsequent 
conformation ;  and  this  process  extended 
through  the  whole  universe.  Now,  apart 
altogether  from  the  tmth  of  this  theory,  it 
is  evident  that  it  postulates  a  controlling 
power,  and  therefore  a  presiding  intelligence. 
All  scientific  theories  which  are  woithy  of 
the  name  as  to  the  formation  of  our  own 
globe,  seem  to  involve  the  same  conception 
of  mind-force.  If  there  have  been  periods 
of  creation,  these  periods  moat  be  admitted 
to  Lave  been  progressive.  If  there  is  evidence 
of  a  gradual  and  nninlernipted  evolntion, 
there  must  still  be  presupposed  a  mainlin- 
ing and  determining  force.  The  organisms 
which  are  discovered  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  prove  the  existence  and  agency  not 
simply  of  a  blind  life-force  but  of  a  life- 
force  which  has  been  directed  and  developed 
from  one  period  to  auothcr,  through  a  long 
conrse  of  ages,  according  to  principle  and  in 
conformity  with  a  method.  Althongh  it 
should  be  admitted  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
the  lowest  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  still  within  each  kingdom  there  is  im- 
mense variety,  orders,  classes,  families,  races, 
each  preserving  its  proper  type  and  specific 
differentia  with  great  tenacity.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  a  life-force  accounting  for 
this  variety,  which  acts  with  a  mere  chance 
activity.  From  the  beginning  there  has 
been  this  abundance  and  variety  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  in  all  parla  of  the  earth 
it  is  found,  and  in  the  same  e'xternal  condi- 
tions. We  must  therefore  assume  that  there 
has  been  the  control  of  a  higher  power. 
Both  in  the  vu^table  and  in  the  animal 
kingdoms  method  and  law  reign  thronghont 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  development  of 
species  from  species  by  a  law  of  evolution  ia 
no  contradiction,  but  rather  a  confirmation 
of  this.  If  there  is  a  development  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  and  if  that  devetunment 
points  to  a  climax  in  the  hnroan  oeing, 
which,  as  it  conclades  a  succession'  of  steps, 
must  have  been  prepared  for  and  foreseen 
from  the  banning,  and  if  the  rosnit  of  this 
development  is  the  spiritual,  self-conscious 
life  of  man,  then  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
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clnsion  which  is  logically  brought  oot,  tliat 
a  spiritual  aod  self-conscious  force  originated 
ana  controlled  anch  a  development  Darwin 
distinctly  maintains  that  the  species  which 
have  become  dominant  have  had  advantages 
OTor  their  already  dominant  parents,  as  well 
as  over  other  species,  so  that  the  lino  of 
anccession  is  a  line  of  increasing  advantage. 
Darwin,  it  is  trne,  evidently  shrinks  from 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  the  working  ont  of  his  own  tlieory, 
but  he  cannot  escape  it.  There  must  Lave 
been  a  presiding  spiritual  force. 

The  laws  of  the  inorganic  universe,  such 
as  gravitation  and  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  presuppose  an  originating 
and  prescribing  mind-force.  The  law  is 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  adapted  to  the  law ;  and  the 
same  principle  of  adaptation  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  modem  discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  law  of 
chemical  proportions  and  equivalents — the 
glory  of  modern  chemistry — is  a  law  of 
number,  of  quantitative  determination,  re- 
gulating the  manifold  chemical  combinations 
and  resolutions,  according  to  a  fixed  nume- 
rical rule.  Science  continually  speaks  of 
the  balancing  of  forces  in, equilibrinm,  the 
harmonic  adaptation  of  all  the  elements. 
Surely  such  a  language  implies  the  existence 
of  a  controlling  force  in  nature.  The  most 
patent  facts,  such  as  the  distribution  of  mat- 
ter on  the  snrface  of  the  globe  in  sea  and 
land,  presnppose  some  principle  of  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  some  force  beyond  mat- 
ter itself.  The  evidences  of  mind  are  in- 
numcrabl&  The  course  of  nature  in  the 
great  cosmos  and  the  physical  history  of  our 
own  globe,  in  fdl  the  vanous  organic  and  in- 
organic provinces,  from  the  first  origin  of 
the  earth  throagh  all  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment, reveal,  beyond  all  possible  dispute,  a 
harmonic,  methodical  procedure,  the  con- 
junction and  diq>08ition  of  forees  and  sub- 
stances,  to  effect  one  end  after  another  in 
progresdve  succession. 

Without  pursuing  further  this  enumera- 
tion of  illustrations,  from  the  mass  of 
scientific  conclusions  accepted  at  the  present 
time,  pointing  all  alike  to  the  persistence  of 
force  and  the  unification  of  phenomena,  and 
therefore  to  the  existence  of  a  Power  above 
nature  and  in  nature  and  controUing  nature, 
we  may  now,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
give  our  readers  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Ulrici'B  summary  of  scientific  data  and  his 
conclusitfns  from  them,  with  his  refutation 
of  the  materialistic  and  pantheistic  theories 
of  the  universe  on  scientific  grounds ;  and 
this  must  conclnde  our  notice  of  his  valu- 
able work. 


1.  l^at  which  we  designate  by  the  name 
substance  or  matter  is  not  a  continuons 
lagnitnde,  extension,  mass,  but  is  divided 
-i.e.,  every  material,  natural  cKistence  con- 
sists of  atoms ;  they  are  the  reality  (sub- 
stantially) in  all  nature,  the  substratum  of 
all  natural  phenomena.  Material  and  atomic 
are  consequently  equivalent  terms. 

3.  Atoms,  which  are  divisible  into  t«o 
great  classes — the  so-ca!lcd  ponderable  and 
the  imponderables-exhibit  a  great  mobility, 
both  as  parts,  and  as  united  into  larger 
wholes  (bodies),  and  tbeir  movements  aa- 
sume  the  most  manifold  forms,  directions, 
and  velocities. 

8.  These  movements  stand,  both  in  respect 
to  their  modality  and  in  reference  to  tiieir 
causes  (that  is,  the  forees  by  which  they  are 
called  forth),  under  some  great  general  laws. 

4.  Tie  following  are  some  of  these  laws 
whose  universal  validity  physical  science  has 
established  witli  sufficient  certainty,  (a) 
No  atom,  no  body,  can  come  into  motion  by 
itaelf.  On  the  other  band,  if  a  motion 
(manifestation  of  force,  operation)  arises, 
two  substances,  two  factors,  at  least  are 
always  requisite,  which  either  work  recipro- 
cally upon  one  another  (attract  one  anoUier, 
co-operate),  or  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  other.  Ilence  all  motion,  all 
activity  of  matter — be  it  atom,  molecule,  ot 
body — goes  outwards  upon  another  along 
with  or  outside  of  it.  (6)  Every  motion 
continues  infinitely  unless  another  f oree  (mo- 
tion) works  upon  it,  hindering,  disturbing, 
&c  (c)  Yarious  motions,  disluri>iiig  one 
another,  seek  equilibrium,  and  continue 
only  until  this  equilibrium  is  found.  Every 
new  motion  is  possible,  therefore,  only 
through  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

5.  Amongtbeee  motions,  again,  two  classes 
arc  to  be  distinguished — tliose  of  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  those  of  bodies ;  and  accord- 
ingly molecular  forces  and  mass-forees  are 
diHttngnisbed.  Mass-forees  act  from  body 
to  boay  to  farther  distances,  and  their  opera- 
tions (motions  of  bodies)  exhibit  themselves 
therefore  externally.  Molecular  forces,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  only  operate  in  the  closest 
proximity  of  atom  to  atom,  of  molecule  to 
molecule.  Their  operations,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed in  the  interior  of  the  masses  of  boaies, 
and  are  mostly  imperceptible. 

8.  All  bodies,  no  matter  how  they  are 
composed,  attract  one  another  reciprocally, 
that  is,  move  towards  one  another  with  a 
velocity  (degree  of  force)  which  stands  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  mass  and  tn  inverse 
proportion  to  the  square  of  their  distances  : 
the  universal  law  oi  gravitation. 

7.  Only  so  far  as  the  atoms  are  nnited  to- 
gether in  masses  (bodies)  do  they  B|q»esr  to 
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be  ffi(ject  to  this  law.  Their  uakin,  bow- 
erer,  }g  raanes,  uIim  place  throtiffh  forces 
proper  to  them — cohesion,  adheNoo,  aud 
cheinica)  affinity.  Thej  are  also  forces  of 
attTBction ;  but  in  the  case  of  coheNon 
similar,  in  the  caac  of  adhesion  dissimilar, 
■toms  and  molecnles  are  afterwards  joined, 
aaited,  and  made,  id  the  former  case  similar, 
in  the  latter  case  dissimilar  maases.  By 
virtue  of  chemical  affinity,  od  the  other 
baod,  disumilar  atoms  move  in  relation  to 
one  another,  under  determinate  conditions, 
but  nnite  to  form  a  nniform  sabstance,  and 
we  co-ordinated  and  held  together  by  the 
force  of  coheaion  {as  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  water).  Tlie  force  of  affinity  works  ac- 
cording to  fixed  1ans,  since  the  varioos 
atoms  exercise  upon  one  another  a  greater 
or  less  (or  none  at  all)  chemical  attraction 
TSiiously,  accord  mg  to  certain  internal  rela- 
tioca  (qualitative^,  th'o  so-called  electric  af- 
finity, and  combine  chemically,  according  to 
Each  relations,  for  the  most  part  in  fixed, 
determinate  proportions.  For  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and 
cohesion  as  yet  no  universally  ralid  laws  hare 
been  discovered  ;  we  know  only  in  respect 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  that  upon  it  the 
form  and  external  appearance  of  inorganic 
bodies  depend,  but  not  how  it  acts — as  in 
the  case  of  crystals, 

8.  The  atoms  and  molecules  are  moved 
by  other  forces  besides,  which  are  variously 
Dsmed,  on  the  ground  of  various  pheno- 
meoa,  and  are  called  the  forces  of  light, 
heat,  mt^etism,  and  electricity.  'Whether 
they  set  the  imponderable  atoms  in  motion, 
and  operate  on  the  ponderable  merely 
Ihrongh  them,  or  whether  they  immediately 
impel  the  latter,  is  still  undecided.  Not- 
^tfastanding  tbeif  variety  in  respect  to 
gravity,  they  follow,  again,  all  alike,  the  uni- 
tersal  law  that  they  operate  in  direct  ratio 
of  Iheir  strength  or  mteusity  (which  here 
represents  the  unknowable  mass  of  their 
imponderable  particles),  and  in  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the  object 
vbicb  their  operation  affects.  It  is  shown 
sIm  that  they  stand,  both  to  one  another 
and  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces, 
in  I  regular  inter-relation,  detorrained  by 
measure  and  proportion,  in  virtue  of  which 
their  operations  are  transmitted  to  one 
another,  and  any  one  may  produce  the  effecte 
of  the  others,  or  may  represent  them.  Many 
of  the  special  laws  by  which  each  of  these 
forces  operates  have  been  established.  But 
they  only  declare  the  eonditiont  and  the 
*piafe  farms  of  the  motion  which  the  im- 
pelling force  coromanic&tes  to  the  imponder- 
able particles  (which  carry  it),  without  giv- 
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There  U  an  uncaistakablc  distinction 
between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  be- 
tween physical  and  psyehical  phenomena 
(i.e.,  manifestations  of  force,  modes  of  acti- 
vity). And  as  it  is  with  the  inorganic  so  it 
is  with  the  organic  and  psychical  phenomena 
Ah'y  follow  certun  proper  laws  aud  norms, 
ot  wluch  some  are  established  with  undoubt- 
ed certunty.  But  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
assume  accordingly  a  specific  Hfe-force  or 
soul-force  at  the  same  time  with  the  princi- 
pal various  laws  and  forms  of  their  opera- 
tion, is  so  far  still  disputable,  that  a  number 
of  physicists  deny  the  necessity  of  that  as- 
sumption, notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of 
those  laws  and  norms. 

From  these  conclusions,  then,  established 
by  physics  itself,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, the  following  seem  to  be  the  fair  de- 
d  notions : — 

1.  Notwithstanding  all  objections  of  op- 
ponents, a  special  life-force,  and  consequently 
life- substance  must  be  assumed,  and  is  taken 
for  granted,  which  acts,  certainly,  only  in  co- 
operation with  inoiganic  forces,  but  to  a 
certain  eitent  niles  them  and  seta  the  mani- 
fold inoiganic  particles  (the  ponderable  and 
imponderable  atoms)  in  that  combination, 
form,  and  mode  of  operation,  which  we  call 
an  organism. 

2.  So  iu  like  manner  we  must  assume  a 
special  psychical  force  and  a  sonl-sabstance, 
in  itself  one  and  operating  from  one  centre, 
which  cert^nly  appears  again  to  be  limited, 
as  to  its  manifestations  by  co-operation  with 
the  organism,  and  which  exercises  its  func- 
tions only  together  with  the  life-force  (the 
so-called  morphological),  but  yet  is  distin- 
guishable from  it,  in  so  far  as  the  psychical, 
and  especially  the  spiritual  phenomena,  un- 
deniably difier  from  the  mere  vital  pbeno- 

8.  As  it  is  undoubtedly  established  that 
all  operations  of  heat,  as  well  aS  all  chemical 
processes  would  cease  with  the  extinction  of 
the  sun ;  and  an  origmal  cause  of  magnetism 
(that  is  of  the  first  separation  of  the  two 
magnetic  currents),  as  well  as  of  the  electric 
current  {a  motion  of  the  electrical  fluid), 
must  be  assumed ;  light,  as  such,  that  is, 
the  absolut«ly  self-luminary  force  which  in 
the  present  order  of  nature  belongs  to  the 
sun,  and  therefore  to  the  fixed  stars,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  original  force,  which  can- 
not be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  co- 
operation or  excitement  of  any  other  force 
of  nature  ;  for  the  operation  of  all  other 
molecular  forces  appears  rather  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  itu    But  in  this  case  a  force  is 
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usuraed  which  can  either  operate  absolutely  I  a«  »uch  a  nnt  req^^i 
independently,  and  so  would  cease  to  be  a    '' 
force  of  nature,  or  else  can  be  set  in  activity, 
and  maintained  only  as  conditioned  and  im> 
pelted  by  some  higher  supernatural  forc«. 

4,  Such  a  higher,  obROIutely  independent, 
uncouditioned  force  appear?  to  be  definitely 
demanded  by  the  principles  of  physical  cos- 
mology, and  is  itself  presupposed  by  phylks 
OB  the  lirst  cause  of  motion,  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  'explain  Ecientifically  the  origin  of 
the  material  uni Terse. 

5.  Tbia  first  cause  of  all  motion,  however, 
mnst  be  regarded  as  a  power,  working  ac- 
cording to  a  plan — regulating,  arranging. 
Seeing  thst  science  itself  proves  and  acknow- 
ledges a  methodical  arrangement  in  tbe  posi- 
tions and  motions  of  the  hearenly  bodies,  a 
methodical  combination  of  causes  and  rela- 
tions upon  the  earth,  a  methodical  succes- 
sion of  stagt's  of  development  in  the  organic 
creation,  and  an  adaptation  and  agreement 
reigning  throughout  the  operating  forces, 
or^nic  and  inorganic. 

There  is  no  absolute  certainty.  Dr.  TJlrici 
remarks,  io  tliese  conclusions,  because  we 
have  not  redly  defined  such  terms  as  matter 
and  force,  law,  phenomena,  jcc.  The  atomic 
theory  seems  to  be  established,  but  it  may 
be  objected  gainst  it  that  the  idea  of  an 
atom  which  lies  at  its  basis  is  really  unthink- 
able and  contradictory.  Neither  science  nor 
philosophy  can  mitet  the  objecttons  which 
are  made  to  this  primary  concepljon.  If 
science  takes  the  atom  to  be  the  simplest, 
smallest,  absolutely  imperceptible  portion  of 
a  body,  it  declares  an  atom  unthinkable  io 
doing  BO ;  for  in  this  sense  the  atom  is  no 
concept  at  all  like  the  mathematical  concept 
of. a  ttiangle,  for  example,  which,  though 
not  perceptible,  is  still  thought  because  it  is 
put  t«^tner  in  thought,  made  up  of  com- 
ponent parts ;  but  tbe  atom,  jnst  oo  account 
of  its  simplicity,  is  only  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  form  of  an  intuition.  But  neither  oa  an 
internal  intuition  nor  as  an  external  percep- 
tion is  it  thinkable.  We  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  think  of  the  least  and  the  umplest — 
for  there  may  be  a  less  or  a  simpler  still. 
The  imperceptible  and  the  unthinkable  in 
this  case  coincide.  So  long  as  science  can- 
not prove  that  (altogether  apart  from  the 
ideas  of  great  and  small,  whole  and  part, 
and  different  degrees  of  composition  and 
simplicity)  simple  fundamental  elements 
generally  must  be  presupposed  for  all  mate- 
rial things  and  sensible  phenomena,  such 
objections  are  irrcsisfible.  Moreover,  the 
empty  space  which  is  assumed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  atoms  appears  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion and  a  superfluity  ;  for  if  atoms  hold  one 
another  apart  by  their  own  forces  the  space 
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theory,  the  extenuoa  --bjft  maUen^.lieiplics- 
ble,  for  if  the  atoms  are  uneitended,  then 
how  can  matter  which  they  constitut«  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  if  they  possess  any  magoitade 
whatever  then  they  are  divisible,  which, 
according  to  science,  they  are  not.  Qo^tt- 
lively  indivisible,  though  quantitatively  diri- 
sible,  it  might  be  said.  But  the  assnmpUon 
demands  a  hypothesis  going  still  further. 

We  maintain  that  if  the  existence  of  the 
atom  be  admitted,  it  immediately  foDoin 
that  Ood,  the  absolute,  must  be  conceived 
aa  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  existence  of 
such  coQstitnenta  of  matter.  Or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  it  Is  impossible  to  complete 
the  conception  of  an  atom,  and  to  think  of 
the  existence  of  atoms,  clearly  and  definitely, 
without  positing  with  it  the  conception  of 
the  existence  of  Ood. 

Matter  is  force  ;  the  appearance  of  force. 
Force  in  nature  works  from  many  force  ces- 
trea,  distinguishable  from  one  another.  The 
centralisation  which  prevails  everywhere 
must  be  founded  on  a  force  ruling  ever  tlie 
atoms,  acting  over  or  with  them,  and  which 
cannot  be  a  physical  force,  bnt  must  be  a 
metaphvMcal.  Everywhere  reign  law  sod 
order,  method  and  harmony.  liverywhsR 
there  is  progress,  gradation  of  structure  and 
form  and  development  The  presiding  cen- 
tral force  must  be  intelligence. 

Dr.  Ulrici  exposes  with  considerable  acute- 
ness  the  theories  of  tbe  materialist  and  tbe 
pantheist — showing  that  they  are  not  odIt 
against  reason,  but  refuted  by  the  science  of 
ur  day.     The  materialist  admits  the  order 

gevailiog  in  natnre,  bnt  ascribes  it  to  chioA. 
ow  is  this  reconciled  with  the  atomic 
theory  t  After  innumerable  other  comlnna- 
tions  of  the  elementary  atoms  had  takes 
place,  bat  had  been  agiun  diseolTed,,l>eeaDae 
of  internal  diBbarmony,  the  pre-seot  order 
came  to  pass,  because  the  union  of  elemenU 
on  which  it  rests  involves  (by  chance)  * 
con«sponding  fitnese  of  those  elements  to 
one  another,  a  relation  according  to  their 
forces  and  properties.  Such  a  theory  b  \ 
'mple  absurdity.  Suppose  we  allowed,  vlnt 
really  unthinkable,  that  a  chaotic  coofn- 
sion  of  elements,  notwithstanding  their  nnl- 
tiplicity  and  variety,  worked  into  an  order 
univeraally  prevailing,  still  there  ia  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  is  presupposed  that  a  constitu- 
tion originally  mheres  in  the  elements  them- 
selves, according  to  which,  of  neceesi^,  tbe 
combinations  not  tenable  and  unfitting  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  fitting  and  coinddent 
remun.  But  whence  the  original  cooUita- 
tion  t  Why  should  the  harmonic  combisa-  ^ 
tions  abide !  If  chance  reigns,  not  <ai\]  \» 
one  combination   of  elements  aa  good  *> 
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Rnotber,  bat  they  mast  continually  chaugR. 
Thb  thcoTT  Bpeaks  of  liarmooy  as  the  cause 
of  permanence,  and  then  supposes  a  predis- 
position to  harmody.  Geolo^cal  investi^- 
tioD  shows  that  from  the  beffinntog  chemical 
and  physical  laws  which  stiU  rule  nave  been 
cairyia^  forward  a  regular  progression.  The 
ori{i;inai  flora  and  fauna  did  not  come  to  an 
end  becanee  they  rested  on  an  unfitdng  union 
of  materials,  but  because  by  the  process  of 
regalar  regeneration  they  were  carried  for- 
ward, and  no  longer  Larmonized  with  the 
higher  phases  of  the  terrestrial  formation. 
Older  races  gave  way  to  the  richer,  more 
loanifold,  and  more  highly  developed  flora 
aod  fonna  of  subsequent  ages.  Materialism 
too  has  foi^otten  to  account  for  the  first 
motion  of  atoms..  Scientifically  it  is  estab- 
lished that  no  matter  moves  itself.  There  is 
no  force  in  operation  except  throngh  another 
force.  Vis  iaerlza  is  the  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  matter.  The  origin  of  force  must 
be  in  that  nhicb  b  not  the  material  universe, 
which  is  not  nature — which  is  snpernatural. 
Above  the  conditioned  there  most  be  the  nn- 
cooditioned,  not  simply  as  a  negative  idea, 
bat  as  a  positive,  necessary  postulate  of  alt 
occurrences  in  nature.  And  the  uncon- 
ditioned can  conditionate  itself  and  bccotue 
the  conditioned  only  by  a  creative  act. 

Pantheism  is  involved  in  essentially  the 
same  contradiction  as  materialism.  It  con- 
fonnds  the  universe  with  God  by  deriving 
it  from  His  ossoacc,  and  therefore  makes  the 
conditioned  to  be  the  conditioned  and  the 
unconditioned  at  the  same  time.  We  mast 
call  in  to  our  rescue  the  conception  of  crea- 
tion ;  creation  involves  an  act  of  distinction. 
The  absolute  must  distinguish  itself  from 
tliat  which  it  is  not.  The  cause  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  efl'ect.  This  sclf-dia- 
Unction  Is  the  spiritual  self-activity  by  which 
the  spirit  is  spirit,  because  both  conscious- 
ness and  self-consciousneas.  When  we  speak 
of  the  kws  of  nature  we  postulate  the  idea 
of  the  absoluto  Being  condition  sting  Him- 
self— in  a  word,  creating.  The  particular 
lavrs  of  nature  are  dependent  upon  the  one 
law  of  uniformity,  and  that  is  in  fact  the 
logical  law  of  identity  and  contradiction 
(A=A).  Nature  and  natural  forces  work 
in  absolute  universality  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought ;  or  may  we  not  rather  say, 
that  we  are  mcapable  of  conceiving  nature 
otherwise  !  If  the  laws  of  thought  are  the 
laws  of  nature,  thsn  nature  is  iha  eSbct  of 
which  a  thinker  is  the  cause.  Law,  accord- 
ing to  ita  pure  concept,  is  only  the  norm  of 
action  or  occurrence.  No  law  is  operative 
without  the  esist«nce  of  a  force  which  is 
difierent  from  it,  which  operates  according 
to  it.     A  power  can  give  a  law  only  as  it  is 
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distinct  from  itself,  as  the  norm  of  its  action. 
The  creative  power  must  bo  spiritual  or 
supernatural ;  and  the  same  reasoning  ^p- 
phes  to  what  wo  call  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. Order  implies  a  fixed  principle ;  the 
difi'Brent  principles  of  order  through  the 
diflferent  provinces  of  nature  are  subjected 
to  one  principle.  What  is  this  one  principle 
of  order)  Not  umply  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  because  nature  is  ever  changing. 
There  must  be  a  principle  prior  to  the  order, 
to  the  changes  which  follow  the  order — It 
cannot  itself  bo  material;  it  must  be  a  norm 
according  to  which  creative  activity  pro- 
H;eeded,  and  according  to  which  it  ordained 
the  being  and  cuustitution  of  the  elements 
themselves.  If  there  is  an  aim  in  natnre, 
then  there  must  be  a  self-conscious  Being 
behind  it.  The  atomic  theory  destroys  the 
possibility  of  muntaining  cither  the  mate- 
rialistic or  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  uni-    . 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  altogether 
distinct  God  has  not  developed  the  mate- 
rial universe  out  of  Uls  own  substance.  He 
has  created  it.  The  world  is  not  a  consti- 
tnent  of  the  being  of  God — it  is  Bis  free 
act,  the  work  of  His  creative  force  of  will, 
as  distinct  from  Himself. 

The  ends  of  the  universe,  therefore,  are 
in  themselves  limited  to  the  universe.  They 
are  not  the  ends  of  God's  being  in  itself. 
The  ends  of  the  universe  can  be  only  finite 
and  temporary.  If  they  lead  to  one  infinite 
end  still  they  do  so  by  a  finite  course.  If 
theu  we  assume  that  this  finite  course  of  the 
universe  demands  the  interposition  of  God 
Himself  at  certain  points  of  it,  still  this  in- 
terposition is  only  m  the  way  of  disposing 
and  modifying  the  natural  efiects  and  forces. 
Tliese  still  remain  always  the  immediate 
causes  of  natural  occurrences.  lu  creation, 
and  in  creation  alone,  does  the  uucondition- 
ality  of  the  Divine  activity  find  its  complete 
expression.  If  God  be  regarded  as  a  force, 
then  He  must  be  regarded  as  in  Himself  an 
unconditioned  force.  But  the  only  true 
conception  of  activity  which  we  can  com- 
bine with  the  conception  of  an  uncondition- 
ed force  is  an  unconditioned  activity ;  that 
is,  a  creatjve  activity — w>l  timpty  a  force  in 
nature,  but  a  force  which  oriffinatet  nature. 

We  shall  find  our  scientific  men  accept- 
ing, under  the  leaderahip  of  their  moat  plii- 
losopbical  reasoners,  something  like  this 
position,  that  the  supernatural  is  the  cause 
of  the  natural ;  and  if  the^  go  tbns  far  they 
cannot  long  withhold  their  hearty  assent  to 
the  theistic  views  of  the  Chri^laan.  In  the 
latest  edition  of  his  masterly  work, '  First 
Principles,'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  summing 
up  the  rfcsults  of   his  inquiries,  makes  the 
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following  admissions,  with    nhlcb   we  will 
coDciade  this  article  (p.  651 ) : — 

'  It  has  been  shown  hj  analysis  of  both  our 
religious  and  our  scientific  ideas  that,  while 
knowledge  of  the  cause  which  produces  effects 
on  OUT  consciousness  is  impossible,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  cause  for  these  effects  is  a  datum  of 
consciousness.  We  saw  that  the  belief  in  a 
Power,  of  which  no  limit  in  time  or  apace  can 
be  conceived,  is  that  fundamental  element  in 
reli^on  whidi  BurviTea  all  its  changes  of  form. 
We  saw  that  all  philosophies  avowedly  or 
tacitly  recognise  this  same  ultimate  truth — 
that  while  the  relativist  rightly  repudiates 
those  definite  assertions  which  the  absolutist 
makes  respecting  existence  transcending  per-' 
ception,  he  is  yet  at  last  compelled  to  unit« 
with  him  in  predicating  eiistence  transcend- 
ing perception,  and  the  inexpugnable  conscieus- 
nesa  in  which  religion  and  philosophy  are  at 
one  with  common  sense  proved  to  be  likewise 
that  on  which  all  exact  science  is  based. 
We  proved  that  subjective  science  can  pre  no 
account  of  these  conditioned  modes  of  being 
which  constitute  consciousness  without  postu- 
lating unconditioned  being.  And  we  proved 
that  objective  science  can  give  no  account  of 
the  world  which  we  know  as  external,  without 
regarding  its  changes  of  form  as  manifesta- 
tions of  something  tliat  continues  constant  un- 
der all  forms.  This  is  also  the  implication  to 
which  we  are  now  led  back  by  our  completed 
synthesis.  The  recognition  of  a  pertUUnt 
/vrce,  ever  changing  its  manifestations,  but  un- 
changed in  quantity  throughout  all  past  time 
and  throughout  all  future  time,  is  that  which. 
we  And  alone  makes  possible  each  concrete  in- 
terpretation, and  ath^t  uni6es  all  concrete  in- 
terpretations.'. 

Such  lango^e  points  to  a  new  era  in  the 
philosophy  of  science  in  our  own  country. 
This  ultimate  truth,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  human  thought,  must 
be  the  ground  on  which  shall  be  effected  a 
lasting  reconciliation  between  inqairers  in 
all  departments  of  hnraan  knowledge,  whe- 
ther physical,  metaphysic&l,  or  theological. 
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Thrrx  is  no  subject  on  which  the  growth  of 
modem  scientific  research  has  thrown  more 
light  than  on  the  pnohistoric  times  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  There  is  no  betl«r  field  for 
the  careful  application  of  the  comparstiTe 
method.  By  bringing  that  method  to  bear 
on  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  early 
days  of  the  city,  by  comparing  thera  with 
tlie  evidence  supplied  by  tne  natantl  features 
of  the  spot  and  ny  the  still  existing  remiioi! 
of  man's  primitive  works,  we  arc  enabled 
to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  first  begiiuiicgs 
and  the  early  growth  of  the  city.  Sach  a 
picture  stands  apart,  alike  from  blind  accep- 
tance of  the  l^endary  stoiy,  from  the  arbi- 
trary snbstitntion  of  something  of  our  devis- 
ing in  its  place,  and  from  that  extreme  scep- 
tical view  which  holds  that,  till  we  have  con- 
temporary written  evidence,  all  is  darhiKS, 
If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  is  really  to  be  bad,  if  we  tiiiak 
it  enough  to  recover  successive  states  of 
things  in  their  proper  order,  without  namn 
and  €!xaet  dates,  if  we  are  content  to  do 
without  personal  charact«ra  and  penoul 
adventures,  we  shall  really  find  our  pt»-his- 
toric  chronicle  by  no  means  meagr&  lie 
history  of  Rome,  boundless  as  it  is,  'a  ■ 
history  whose  leading  features  may  be 
easily  summed  up.  It  is  the  history  of  i 
city,  of  a  ruling  city,  of  an  incorporatinj 
city.  It  ia  the  history  of  a  dty  ;  forthelo- 
cai  Rome  was  always  more  than  the  mere 
capital ;  it  was  the  heartii  and  home  of 
the  Roman  State,  and,  when  equal  prin- 
leges  were  granted  to  all  the  inhabitantj  of 
the  Roman  world,  it  was  the  franchise  of 
the  local  Roman  city  which  was  granted  to 
ihwa.  It  was,  in  short,  aa  if  Rome  herself, 
the  local  city,  had  spread  herself  over  the 
whole  extant  of  her  dominion.  Rome  n> 
thus,  above  all  other  cittes,  the  rulii^  and 
the  incorporating  city  ;  she  was  the  citT 
which  bore  rule  over  a  wider  dominion  wd 
for  a  longer  time  than  any  otiier  citj,  be- 
cause she  was  more  ready  than  any  otiicr 
ruling  city  to  bestow  her  own  franchise  npoo 
her  ^es  and  subjects.  Now  there  v  dd 
feature  in  her  history  which  is  more  cleui' 
brou^t  out  than  this,  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare Rome  herself  with  her  eariiest  tradi^ 
and    legends.     Her  special    character,  Doi: 
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merely  as  the  ruling  city,  but  as  the  incor- 
porating city,  is  a  character  which  she  bad 
from  the  beginuing ;  it  is  a  character 
which  is  impressed  upon  her  aa  a  necesaty. 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  There  are  other 
cities  whose  sifci  are  more  lordly,  which 
stiike  ns  as  being  more  directiy  marked 
oat  hy  natare  as  seats  of  domiQion.  Rome 
docs  nut  etiind  so  prondhr  as  some  ci- 
ties which  were  once  her  subjects,  as  some 
which  bare  arisea  in  later  times,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  other  lands.  The  Temple  of 
Jnpiter  on  the  Capitol,  could  never  ha^e 
looked  down  so  proudly  as  the  minsters  of 
8aint  Cntlibert  and  Saint  Hugh  on  the 
heights  of  lincoln  and  of  Durham.  She  does 
not  seem-so  naturally  marked  out  as  the  cen- 
tre of  all  around  her  as  Bern  looking  forth 
froraherpeninsola, as  Florence  girdedbyber 
wall  of  mountains,  as  Veiice  iloating  on  the 
bosom  of  her  subject  sea.  But  Rome  on  her 
Seven  Hills  bad  a  mission  given  to  her  which 
could  never  have  been  given  to  cities  perched 
on  the  single  height  of  Fiesole,  of  Le  Mans, 
OT  of  Lincoln.  They  might  be  fortresses, 
they  might  be  municipalities,  they  mi^t 
be  the  seata  of  mle  of  counts  and  bishops 
and  kin^  ;  but  they  could  at  most  be  only 
ruling  cities,  they  could  never  be  incorporat- 
ing cities.  But  in  an  age  when  every 
height  was  sought  as  a  shelter  and  dwelling- 
place  of  man,  Uie  island  hills  of  Borne,  the 
promontories  which  spread  themselves  forth 
to  meet  thom,  each  inhahited  by-iEs  owu  sep- 
arate settlement,  bad  no  choice  but  either 
endless  strife  or  incorporation  into  a  greater 
whole.  The  lesson  was  learned  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  men  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  men  of  the  Capitoline  began  to  meet 
in  the  Comitium  as  members  of  a  single  state, 
it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  day  when 
the  citizenship  of  the  hill-fort  on  the  Pala- 
tine should  be  granted  to  all  the  lands  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean.  When  the  first 
wall  was  drawn  round  those  primteval  hills, 
it  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  time  when 
the  line  of  Rome's  waits  should  be  drawn 
beyond  the  riven  of  Germany  and  the  firths 
of  Northern  Britain.  When  the  first  out- 
post in  a  strange  land  was  glanted  on  the 
.  height  of  Janicnlnm,  it  was  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  tbe  day  when  York  and  Antiocb 
should  be  outposts  of  Rome  in  lands  which 
were  no  longer  strange. 

Bnt,  if  tbe  porition  of  Rome  with  regard 
to  the  world  in  general  is  really  only  the 
carryiM  out  of  a  process  which  began 
within  ne  range  of  her  own  hills,  the  sto- 
ry of  her  local  growth  within  her  own 
walls  is  one  of  the  moat  instructive  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Nowhere  else  are  we 
admitted  to  _see  so  cleariy  and  so  minutely 
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the  growth  of  a  great  city  from  the 
very  beginning.  And  it  is  strange  to  see 
bow  litde  direct  efiect  tbe  extension  of  her 
power  over' Italy  and  the  worid  had  upon 
Rome  as  a  local  city.  In  one  sense  of  course, 
in  the  growth  of  her  population,  in  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  her  buildings,  the  effect 
which  the  growth  of  the  I^>man  dominion 
had  on  tbe  Roman  city  was  beyond  words. 
Bnt  the  city  herself  did  not  grow  with  her 
dominion  ;  and,  if  her  works  grew  in  splen- 
dour, they  did  not  in  the  same  way  grow  in 
actual  greatness.  The  King  who  made  the 
great  sewer  really  wrought  a  greater  work 
Uian  the  Emperor  who  Uid  out  the  Forom 
of  Trajan.  And  the  city  itself,  tbe  walled 
and  fortified  enclosure,  never  grew  in  all  the 
long  ages  between  Servius  and  Anrelian. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  historian  of  tbe 
city  of  Rome  may  leap  owrher  ages  of  for- 
eign conquest,  a  sense  in  which  he  may  pass 
by  Scipio  and  Flaminius,  Gassar  and  Tra- 
jan, as  persons  with  whom  he  has  no  con-. 
cem.  The  growth  of  tbe  walled  city  be- 
longs to  the  days  of  her  early  infancy 
and  to  the  days  of  her  seeming  decline. 
The  first  Rome  on  tbe  Palatine  fenced  her- 
self with  walls  to  guard  herself  against  foes 
on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Qnirinal.  In  a 
later  stage  she  fenced  in  all  her  seven  hills 
to  g^uard  herself  and  her  allies  against  the 
Etruscan  beyond  the  Tiber  and  the  Volscian 
beyond  the  Alban  hUls.  The  sera  that  be- 
gan lasted  for  ages ;  thew^ls  of  Servius  re- 
mained her  defence  through  the  struggle 
with  the  Gaul,  the  Carthaginian,  and  the 
Macedonian.  Romedidnot^ain  extend  her 
civic  boundary,  she  did  not  again  gird  herself 
with  new  and  wider  defences,  till  she  had  to 
dread  the  attack  of  men  of  our  own  race. 
The  walls  of  Anrelian,  the  gates  of  Honori- 
us,  tell  us  of  the  days  when  Rome  had  to 
tell  her  towers  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks, 
to  see  if  they  could  save  from  the  I^Vank,  the 
Aleman,  and  tbe  Gotb,  In  one  aspect  of 
loctd  Roman  history,  and  that  not  the  least 
important  aspect,  we  may  leap  from  the 
night  when  the  Sabines  of  Appms  Herdoni- 
UB  climbed  over  the  battlements  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  lie  night  when  the  '  tremendous  sound 
of  tbe  Gothic  tmrapet '  was  beard  within 
the  S Parian  gate.* 

Our  present  business  lies  mainly  with  the 
earliest  days  of  the  city,  and  these  we  have 
to  look  at  by  the  tight  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  thrown  upon  such  inquiries.  By 
bringing  together  all  that   it  has  taught  ns 


*  See  Backer,  fiondStuA  (tor  SSndaAen  AUef- 
(Aflm«r,  1.  91,  where  he  points  oat  the  three  main 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  dty,  the  first  fortress 
on  the  Palstine,  the  walls  of  Servins,  and  the 
walls  of  Anrelian.  ^^ , 
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as  to  the  heginniog  of  states  and  cities, 
can  see  what  the  beginning  of  Rome  must 
have  been.  We  can  enjoy  the  legendary 
tale  nono  the  less  as  a  legendary  Ule,  be- 
caase  we  no  longer  accept  it  as  a  narrative 
of  actual  facts.  And  yet  in  the  legcQ' 
dary  tale  itself,  dealt  with  as  we  now 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,  we  caa  see  im- 
portant elements  of  truth.  We  no  longer 
believe  in  a  personal  Romulus,  founder  of 
Rome  ;  we 'now  know  that  the  legend  which 
makes  Rome  the  creation  of  a  Romulus  is 
hbtoricaiiy  worth  hardly  more  ihan  the  ar- 
bitrary addition  to  the  legend  which  says 
that  the  follower^  of  the  slain  Remus 
.^  marched  off  into  Gaul,  and  founded  the  city 

■il;  ■  of  Remi.*  We  see  that  the  tale  of  Romulus 
is  simply  one  out  of  the  hundred  tales  of 
the  oTigm  of  Rome,  which  happened  to  gain 
more  vogue  than  its  fellows,  because  it  was 
thrown  into  a  shape  which  better  suited  the 
national  mind,  and  because  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  imperishable 
works  of  the  great  Roman  writers.  We  see 
that  tlie  tale  is  a  tale  of  late  growth  and 
strongly  tinged  with  foreign  elements.  It  is 
no  Grecian  invention,  but  a  tale  of  strictly 
Roman  birth  ;  every  detail  marks  it  as  a  le- 
gend which  grew  up  on  the  spot,  differing  in 
this  from  the  mere  arbitrary  guesses  of  the 
Greek  writers.  But  it  is  a  tale  which  could 
not  have  grown  up  till  intercourse  with 
their  Greek  neighbours  had  given  the  Ro- 
mans a  wholly  new  stock  of  religious  and 
legendary  ideas.  We  see  that  the  story  of 
the  Vestal  and  the  War  God  could  not  have 
arisen  in  days  when  men  still  clave  to  the 
old  Italian  notions  of  deity  ;  those  who  de- 
vised it  must  have  been  already  familiar  with 
Hellenic  notions  about  the  loves  of  the  gods 
and  the  births  of  the  heroes.  We  see  that 
the  tale  of  the  roiraculona  preservation  and 
nurture  of  the  twins  is  simply  one  of  the 
tales  which  go  the  round  of  the  world. 
The  wolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Re- 
muB  is  but  another  form  of  the  kindred  beast 
which  suckled  Cyrus.  We  see  too  that  the 
end  of  the  hero  is  no  less  inconsistent  with 
old  Italian  belief  thau  his  beginning,  that 
the  change  of  the  man  Romulus  into  ve  god 
Quirinus    is    a    tale  which  came  from  the 


•ThiSHtory  Is  told  lit  the  first  cliapter  of  Flo- 
doani's  Uiatorj  of  the  CharcU  of  Rheims  ;  '  Pro- 
bnbilius  erjto  videtur,  quod  a  militlbus  Bemi  pa- 
tria  profufris  urbs  nostra  condita,  vel  BemoTutn 
^ns  instiluta  putatnr,  cum  et  mteaia  Komanis 
BUBpicils  insiiinlln,  etedicmr  porta,  MartisKoma- 
nie  Btirpis  vetemm  opinionepiopsgatoris  ei  no- 
mine vocitmta,  priecum  ad  luec  quoque  nostra  coff- 
nomen  mservaverit  tempora.'  Tli«  t«fereuce  Is 
to  the  great  Roman  (tats  at  Kheima,  the  Porta 
Martle,  wliere  be  says  that  the  wolf  and  [twins 
were  ;et  to  be  seen. 


same  Uellenic  source  as  the  tale  which  gave 
him  a  god  for  his  father.  We  see  tbelate 
otigia  of  the  story  in  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  proudest  patrician  houses  of  Rome 
dared  to  claim  a  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  city.  We  see  that  the  very  name  of 
the  supposed  founder  teaches  us  the  same 
lesson  ;  it  is  coined  from  a  later  form  of  the 
name  of  the  city,  the  oldest  form  of  the  name 
of  Rome  lurks  in  the  name  of  her  eldest 
tribe ;  if  a  Romulus  could  have  been  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Romant,  he  could  never  Iiave 
been  tlie  patriarch  of  the  Ramnea*  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  old  tales  are  full  of  truth  ; 
the  true  tradition  still  stands  out  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inventions  either  of  po- 
ets or  flatterers ;  and  the  eternal  monuments 
of  primtaval  days  are  still  there  as  living  and 
contemporary  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition.  All  the  tales  of  the  origin  of 
Rome,  whatever  name  they  may  give  to  her 
founder,  from  whatever  stock,  divine  or  Lu- 
raan,  they  may  trace  his  line,  all  agree  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pala- 
tine was  the  only  Rome,  when  ita  Ramnea 
were  the  only  Romans.  Comparative  sci- 
ence might  almost  have  told  us  as  much 
without  the  help  of  tradition.  But  here  arc 
the  tales,  differing  in  every  thing  else,  but 
agreeing  in  this,  the  one  kernel  of  truth 
round  which  the  mass  of  legend  has  gath- 
ered. And  there  against  the  scarped  side 
of  the  primaeval  hill,  we  can  still  sec  the 
mighty  stones,  the  wall  which  fenced  in  the 
citadel  of  the  oldest  Rome,  when  her  jjomo*- 
riuin  took  in  the  Palatine  alone,  and  when 
the  enemies  to  be  feared  were  not  beyond 
the  Alps,  not  beyond  the  Etruscan  or  the 
Sabine  hills,  but  on  the  rock  of  the  Capitol 
hard  by.  On  the  summit  again  we  can 
now  see  the  foundations  of  the  nrimieval 
fortress,  whence  the  chiefs  of  those  old 
Ramnea  looked  forth  for  signs  of  attack 
from  that  hostile  Capitoline  or  for  signs  of 
help  from  the  friendly  Ca?lian.  Names  wc 
have  none,  dates  we  have  nono ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  that  hill  had  long  been  a 
dwelling  place  of  man,  that  the  c^ns  which 


*  Mommsen,  RSmitclLO  Oete/iicAU,  i.  31  :  '  Wie 
verliultnissmliEai);  spSlen  Ursprunm  aelbst  der 
Name  Roniulos  let.  beweiat  der  Umsland,  dass 
der  filters  Name  desStammes  urkundlich  nicht 
Romam  war,  sondern  Samnt*,  und  erst  ^ter 
mic  einer  der  Kltem  Spraclipeiiode  gelSnofton, 
BonstaberiQDerbalbdesI'at^niscltGo  tiiclit  meLr 
vorkommenden  Umlautun^  in  Eomaneift  oder 
ifimtani  Qher^riiii; ;  so  doss  der  Name  Koiiui  oder 
liatna  viellelcbl  ureprOnfiilicli  die  Wald-  oder 
Bnschetadt  bezeiclinet.'  We  may  Bccept4[oiDi]i. 
sen's  etjmolo^  or  not :  but  we  can  Iiiodly  doubt 
that  tlie  true  form  of  the  name  is  prescn-ed  in 
tbe  tribe-name  of  the  Samnei,  and  tliat  R-mia, 
and  tbe  epoofmons  names  Itomu*  and  Itemuiut 
framed  from  it,  belong  U>  a  later  stage. 
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came  together  to  form  the  Ramnian  tribe 
had  made  many  etcpa  in  the  arts  of  wnr  and 
government  and  human  cnltore  of  every  kind 
before  tbey  raised  so  great  a  work  aa  that  of 
which  we  now  see  the  fragments,  the  inighty 
bulwarks  of  the  primteval  city.  The  tale, 
goes  on  to  tell  ns  how  there  was  first  v 
then  peace,  then  alliance  and  incorporati 
between  the  Ramncs  on  the  Palatine  and 
the  Titiea  on  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capi- 
tol— how  the  men  of  the  two  cities  met, 
first  in  fight  and  then  in  conncil,  in  the  Co- 
mitinm  which  lies  between  them.  We  risk 
no  gnesses  as  to  dateii,  or  as  to  names,  bnt 
we  see  that  the  tradition  preserves  a  tale 
which  a  mere  glance  at  the  site  at  once 
stamps  with  the  mark  of  tmth.  Be  the 
names  Romnlus  and  Tatiua  or  any  others,  we 
see  in  tbe  state  of  things  which  the  legend 
repreaenta  the  beginning  of  all  that  made 
Rome  great,  of  all  that  made  her  eternal. 

We  east  then  aside  the  various  guesses, 
most  of  them  coined  in  an  Hellenic  mint,  by 
which  learned  men,  Koman  and  Greek,  in  the 
days  of  Rome's  greatness  songht  to  account 
fortheoriginofthecity.  Thetalesof  Evan- 
der  and  of  Hercnles — be  that  percnlcs  the 
■H£rakl<k  of  Greece,  or  an  Italian  god  who 
has  got  hopelessly  confounded  with  him* — 
the  obscure  tales  about  RoniO  the  captive, 
and  about  Romfi  the  wife,  da  lighter  or  grand- 
daughter of  Aineias,  f  the  tales  which  gave 
the  city  a  Trojan  or  an  Achaian  origin,  are 
all  historically  worth  just  as  much,  and  just 
as  little  as  the  more  famous  tale  of  the  twin 
children  of  the  vestal.  The  tale  which  we 
heard  in  our  childhood  is  simply  one  oat  of 
many,  which  has  chanced,  aa  it  deserved,  to 
become  more  famous  than  its  fellows.  These 
tales  are  not  properly  speaking  traditions ; 
tiey  are  mere  guesses,  some  of  which  have 
had,  and  some  of  which  Iiave  not  bad,  the 
good  lack  to  be  cast  into  a  poetic  form  and 
to  obt^iiu  a  lasting  currency.  But  when  we 
have  tales,  however  dim  and  contradictory, 
of  early  inhabitants  of  the  spot,  Lignrian, 
Sicanian,  or  Siculian,  J  when  we  hear  a  half- 

•  This  question  wlietlier  tlie  Laiin  Hercules 
was  oriuinall;  a  goi  of  bonndaries  and  fences, 
"Itli  a  name  from  the  verb  Itercerr.  or  hrrettcei'e,  is 
diKaased  b;  Preller,  i2c7rnue/ts  MyUwlogie,  640, 
and  the  wlioleaabject  is  more  lliorougliiy  jrone 
into  by  Schwegler,  RvmUche  Oeachichte,  i.  806. 

t  Sir  G.  C.  Lewia  (Credibility  of  the  Early  Ro- 
in»n  Hlslnry,  1. 895)  has  eoliected  twenty-four  dif- 
ferentatorlesoftlieorif^n  of  Koine,  with  almost 
»Bniany  distinct  JfTuTO/ioi.  A  still  longer  list  ia 
broQglit  toeother  by  Scliwegler,  1. 400.  The  par- 
tienl&r  atoriesrererred  to  in  tbe  text  will  befonnd 
in  Hie  opening  clinpters  of  Sollnna  and  of  Plu- 
tarch'a  Lifa  of  Roraulua. 

t  The  Sicani  appear  in  Virgil,  .«:neid,  vil.  705  ; 
viii,  328;ii.  817;  where  ia  tbe  important  note  of 
Serviiu :  ■  Usqne  ad  fintt  Sicanot,  quos  SIculi  ali- 
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muttered  story  that  Rome  once  had  another 
name  tbxo  Rome,  and  when  we  are  told  that 
before  Rome  waa,  the  spot  was  already 
known  as  Septiroontium,  in  all  these  things, 
we  seem  to  have,  not  the  mere  guesses  of  in- 
genious men  in  an  age  of  reflexion,  but 
fragments  of  genuine  tradition,  handed  on 
from  immemorial  times.  In  the  dim  men- 
tion of  Sicanians  and  Lignrians,  names  which 
would  have  hardly  come  into  the  head  of  a 
mere  legend-maker,  we  seem  to  be  carried 
back  to  days  which  most  have  been,  though 
there  is  no  record  left  of  them,  tho  days 
when  the  site  of  Rome  was  still  held  by  ft 
non-Aryan  race,  and  when  the  Italian  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Aryan  army  was  still 
pressing  its  way  through  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  tho  great  central  pcuinsnla  of 
southern  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  ^ 
iug  too  far  if  we  risk  tbe  goess  that  the  wild 
talc  of  Cacus,  the  giant  of  the  Avcntine 
still  keeps,  like  the  talcs  of  the  centaurs  <rf 
Hellas,  and  the  trolls  and  giants  of  the  North, 
some  faint  memory  of  the  days  of  the  great 
migration  of  onr  common  forefathers.  The 
tale  that  Rome  had  another  name,  falls  in 
with  the  fact  that  her  people  had  an  older 
and  a  younger  name,  that  there  mnst  have 
been  some  local  name,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  gentile  Ramnet,  before  Soma  and  Ro- 
mans wore  heard  of.  The  Septimoutium 
too,  the  old  feast  of  the  seven  mils,  not  the 
famous  seven  of  'the  Servian  city,  but  the 
earlier  seven,  the  names  of  some  of  which 
have  almost  vanished,*  may-  really  point  to 


qnandotenuemnt,  ideat.uaqnead  ealoca.fnqni- 
nnncHoma  est;  luec  enim  SicuH  liabilave- 
;  illiautem  a  LiguribuB  pulsi  aunt ;  Llgures 
aSacranin;  Sacrani  ab  Aboriginibus.'  SoFestus, 
32l,Ed.Mfl]ler:  '  Sac  rani  appellaU  aunt  Rente 
orti.qnieiSeptimonlio  Llgures  Sioulosqne  exe- 
gerunt.'  On  the  Siculians,  see  Lewia,  i.  273.  The 
Sicanians  are  common ]y  held  to  be  akin  to  tbe 
Iberlana  and  IJguriana,  and  to  be  therefore  most 
likely  a  non-Aryan  people. 

Tbe  Septlmontlum,  tbe  older  seven  bills,  Is 
spoken  of  bv  all  the  beat  modern  writeta  on  Borne. 
Our  knowledj^e  on  ttiesabject  comes  from  V a rro, 
Li.  V.  41  ;  vl.  24  ;  and  Featua,  340,  348.  '^'arro 
begina  by  saying  ;'Ubi  nunc  est  Komn,  urat  o!im 
Sepiiiuontium,  nomlnatum  ab  tot  inontibna, 
qnoa  pifcteaarbs  maris  comprehend  it.'  But  he 
ahowBthat  bedid  not  fnlly undereland  bis  own 
meaniag  by  going  on  directly  to  talk  about  the 
Capllot,  which  is  not  one  of  tbe  seven.  But  in  tho 
second  psBSHge  referred  to  he  saye :  '  Dies  Sepli- 
~  sntiora  nomiustnsab  his  septem  moDtIbus,in 
lia  aits  Urba  est ;  fedm  nonpopnli,  sad  monta- 
mminodo,'  What  tlia  '  montea  '  and  who  the 
icintanl '  were  we  learn  from  Featua,  who  de- 
scribes the '  Srptimontinm '  as  a  aacrlHce  made  on 
tbeseven  'raonlea'— 'pBlatiom,  Vella,Fftgntal, 
Snbnra,  Cermalus,  Opplns,  Ciapina'  The  feast 
oftheSeptimonUum  (£EflTapn>vriDv)le  spoken  of 
also  by  Plutarch.  Qureet.  Rom.  09  ;  and  by  Suelo- 
nlns,  Domit.  4.  The  strange  ceremonies  of  tlie 
■October  Equus,'  spoken  of  by  Postus,  178  (see 
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a  time  when  a  mere  descriptive  name  for  a 
whole  region  bad  not  yet  given  way  to  the 
name  of  a  single  eettlement  on  one  of  its 
heights.  Traditions  of  this  kind,  which  may 
have  been  misconceired  and  misapplied,  but 
which  can  hardly  have  bocD  deliberately  ' 
voQtcd,  are  somethm^  qqite  dlfierent  at  oi 
from  the  romaace  and  from  the  deliberate 
fiction  of  both  of  which  we  find  go  lame  a 
store  in  what  passes  for  early  Roman  histo- 
ry. They  are  in  fact  history,  though  history 
iQ  its  rudest,  most  imperfect,  most  fragmen- 
tary form.  But  it  is  a  history  which  we  must 
look  for  much  less  in  those  Roman  writers 
who  arc  profcsaed  historians,  than  in  the  de- 
tached notices  of  writers  of  quite  another 
tind.  We  must  seek  for  it  in  the  works  of 
antiquaries,  pbilologers,  dictionary  makers, 
compilers  of  all  kinds,  in  the  casual  refer- 
ences of  poets  and  orators,  and  in  those  say- 
ings of  the  historians  themselves  which  are 
most  strictly  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  'as 
undesigned.  We  mnst  turn  from  the  flow- 
ing narrative  of  Livy,  and  from  the  heavier, 
.  but  more  careful  work  of  the  Greek  Kony- 
sios,  to  scraps  scattered  up  and  down  the 
surviving  portions  of  Varro  and  Festus,  to 
copyisls  like  3olinus,  to  the  sayings  which 
fall  as  it  were  by  the  way  from  the  better 
known  Latin  writers,  counting  among  them 
the  casual  notices  of  Livy  and  Dionysios 
themselves.  Virgil  and  Ovid  hold  a  high 
place  among  our  authorities,  but  it  is  Virgil 
and  0\-id  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  antiquaries 
rather  than  of  poets.  From  the  hints  which 
we  pick  up  in  this  way,  combined  with  the 
witness  of  the  spot  itself  and  the  eariiest 
works  of  man  to  be  seen  upon  it,  we  may,  if 
we  can  be  satisfied  to  do  without  personal 
names  and  personal  adventures,  put  together 
something  like  a  consecutive  account  of  the 

Erie-historic  times  of  Rome,  mea^e  indeed, 
ut  free  alike  from  mythical  details  and 
from  any  attempte  at  divination  on  our  own 
part. 

In  Rome  then  we  see  a  group  of  settle- 
ments of  immemorial  antiquity  which  gradu- 
ally grew  into  a  single  city.  It  is  vain  to 
aak  whether  the  Palatine  was  actually  the 
first  hill  of  the  group  to  become  the  dwel- 
ling-place of  man,  or  of  Italian  man.  For 
our  purposes  the  settleraent  on  the  Palatine 
is  the  first  of  the  group,  because  it  is  the 
one  which  incorporated  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  others.  There  may  have  been  a  Qui- 
rium  on  the  Capitoline,  there  may  have 
been  a  Lucerium  on  the  Coelian  ;  we  know 

Bura.  p.  38)  woald  seem  almoet  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  state  of  thiagH  than  the  SaptimonUnm. 
The  BtruKgle  was  between  the' Suburenses'  and 
tbe '  Sacravieuses.'    See  HetehreUiung  del-  Stadt 
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that  there  was  on  tbe  Palatine  a  settlement 
iu  which  the  others  merged  themselves, 
whose  inhabitants  formed  the  oldest  tribe  iu 
the  united  state,  and  whose  name,  if  only  in 
its  later  form,  became  the  name  of  the  unit- 
ed city.  The  beginnings  of  these  settle- 
ments belonged  to  days  when  political  life 
was  still  in  its.  earliest  stage,  when  clam 
were  growing  into  tribes,  but  when  tribes 
were  not  vet  growing  into  nations,  or  even 
into  cities.  These  settlements  were  essentiaUy 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  other  settlements 
which,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Osul,  crowned 
evei7  hill  which  nature  had  marked  out  for  a 
citadel.  Had  the  Palatine  stood  alone  asan 
isolated  hill,  the  Bamnes  and  their  town 
would  most  likely  never  have  outstripped  the 
other  towns  which  arose  on  almost  every 
he^ht  in  central  Italy.  It  was  the  presence 
of  so  many  attractive  sites  close  tt^tber 
which  made  Rome  become  all  that  she  did 
become.  The  hills  of  Rome,  low  hut  steep, 
the  isolated  monUi  and  tbe  peninsular  eolU; 
have  a  certain  likeness  in  general  effect, 
Uiough  they  have  none  in  geolo^cai  origin, 
to  tbe  insular  and  peninsular  hills  which  form 
a  characteristic  feature  in  some  parts  'of 
G-louceeterslJire  and,  still  more  strikingly, 'of 
Somerset.  And  in  both  cases  tbe  words  in- 
sular and  peninsnlar  are  not  mere  metaphors. 
The  Isle  of  Avalon,  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  which  it  is  the  greatest,  were  rc^  is- 
lands in  the  vast  swamp  in  the  days  whea 
Alfred  sought  shelter  at  Athelney,  And  no 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  were  islands, 
in  tbe  days  when  there  was  a  Curtian  Lake 
in  the  low  ground  between  them,  and  when 
boatmen  earned  their  living  by  rowing  pas- 
sengers across  the  Volabrum.*  Here  we 
have  pieces  of  real  tradition.  We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  any  of  the  l^endary 
explanations  of  the  name,' but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  name  of  the  Curtian  Lake  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  times  when,  probably 
not  always,  bat  at,  leant  in  certain  seasons 
and  in  certain  weathers,  the  low  ground  was 
a  lake  and  the  hills  were  islands.  How 
slight  an  elevation  may  make  the  difference 
between  wet  and  dry  in  such  cases  will  be 
underetood  by  those  who  know  tbo  use  of 
tbe  words  highland*  and  lowland*  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. To  this  state  of  tbinga  the 
great  sewer  put  an  end,  but  ita  memory 
comes  up  again  on  occasion  when  Father  Tl- 


Varm,  L.L.  v.  43:  'Olim  paludibna  mona 
[Aventinus]  erat  ah  reliquie  diKliuus,  itaqas  eo 
ei  urbe  adveliebantur  ratibus:  qaojmi  veatijiiia. 
quod  ea,  qok  tarn  vehebantnr,  etiam  none  dicatnr 
Velabrnni,  et  nnde  eBcendebant,  ad  iafamam  no. 

ram  viam  locus  sftcellam  YeiabrDm.'     So  v.  156 ; 

Palue  fu]t  iu  mioore  Velabro,  a  quo,  qnod  ibi 
vehebantur  lintribiis,  Velabrum,  nt  illod  majus 
dequo  anpradictomest.'  ^, 
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ber  overflows  hU  banks,  as  legend  says  that 
be  did  to  receive  the  cradle  of  the  first  foand- 
ers  of  the  city,  and  as  it  is  more  certain  that 
tie  did  by  way  of  a  strange  welcome  when 
that  city  again  became  the  bead  of  an  unit- 
ed Italy.*  Oa  these  low,  eteep,  wooded  is- 
lands and  promontories  many  mder  tribes 
may  have  settled,  and  may  have  been  driven 
out  by  succesMve  conquerors,  before  the  days 
of  the  Latin  settlement  which  grew  into 
Rome.  Our  work  begins  when  the  Bamnes 
first  fixed  tbemseh'es  on  tbe  Palatine,  when 
tJiev  traced  ont  the  pomcerium  at  its  foot 
with  the  sacred  plough,  when  they  scarped 
the  sides  of  the  hill  and  strengthened  them 
with  the  mighty  stones  which  still  are  there, 
and  when,  as  the  strongest  defence  of  all, 
the  walls  of  the  primievai  citadel,  tbe  Roma 
quadTttta,  rose  on  tbe  nortb-eaatern  of  its 
two  peaira,  looking  forth  upon  the  hostile 
bill  of  Saturn.  Small  as  the  settlement  was, 
it  was  already  a  city,  inaugurated  with  tbe 
sacred  rites  which  belonged  to  tbe  founda- 
tion of  a  city ;  it  Iiad  its  temples,  its  gates, 
ib  eliimi  vieloria,  its  ascent  of  triumph, 
when  victory  was  to  be  won,  not  over  Bri- 
tain or  Parmia,  not  over  Carthage  or  Mace- 
donia, but  over  the  tribe  which  bad  made  its 
settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  swauip 
at  the  foot  of  the  primteval  Rome.  The 
spot  where  Rome  arose  lay  at  the  meeting 
of  tbe  lauds  of  three  distinct  races ;  the  La- 
tin oatpoat  on  the  Palatine  could  look  ont 
on  the  bind  of  tbe  Etruscan  stranger  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  on  the  heights  from  which 
the  Sabine — a  kinsman  as  compared  with 
the  Etruscan — was  pressing  dowu  upon  tbe 
lower  land  of  Latium,  Tbe  two  nations  met 
face  to  face.  The  Latin  outpost  on  tbe  Pa- 
latine, with  its  stronghold  of  Roma  quadra- 
to,  was  met  by  tbe  Sabine  outpost  on  the 
Quirinal,  with  its  stronghold  on  that  Satur- 
nian  bill  which  was  to  be  tbe  Capitol  of  Rome. 
That  the  real  home  of  the  Sabine  settlement 
— we  may  call  it  Qoirium  or  not,  as  we  think 
good — lay  on  tbe  Quiriual,  and  that  tbe  Sa- 
tamian  or  Gapitoline  bill  was  simply  tbe  site 
of  its  citadel,  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  veir 
little  doubt  The  CapitoUne  bill,  so  mncu 
smaller  than  tbe  Palatine,  could  hardly  have 
been  tbe  site  of  a  distinct  settlement,  and  it 
seems  in  early  times  not  to  have  been  so 
strongly  cut  off  from  the  Quirinal  as  it  now 
is,  bat  to  have  been  rather  a  peninsula  than, 
a  true  island  like  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 


*  In  maAy  places  In  Bnme  tbe  heigbt  of  the 
great  flood  of  September,  18T0,  Is  marked.  But 
we  can  hardly  hold  that  Father  Tiber  meant 

'  Ire  dejectnni  monamenta  re^s,' 
but  ratlier  to  welcome  tbe  OJtablisbinent  of  tbe 
revived  kingdom. 
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Ccelian.  To  onr  minds  the  name  of  the 
velua  eapitoUum  on   the   Quirinal,   one   of 

those  names  which  no  later  age  could  invent 
and  which  must  represent  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion, is  proof  enough  that  tbe  Quirinal  was 
tbe  site  of  the  original  Sabine  settlement.  It 
was  the  homo  of  the  second  in  date  of  tbe 
patrician  tribes  of  Rome ;  the  bill  which 
was  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  of  Rome  and 
the  holiest  sanctuary  of  her  gods,  was  bold 
by  the  Sabine  Titles  as  a  stronghold  against 
the  Latin  Romans  on  the  Palatine."  Here 
we  have  a  piece  of  the  very  truest  tradition. 
But  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  tbe  most  familiar  legends  must  be  at 
onc«  cast  aside  as  no  genuine  traditions  at 
all,  but  as  tbe  fictions,  or  at  best  tbe  arbitra- 
ry  guesses,  of  an  age  which  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  tbe  real  tradition.  If 
the  Sataniian  or  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  site 
of  an  original  Sabine  fortress,  we  must  at 
once  give  up  the  legend  which  makes  the 
Sabine  possession  of  tbe  Capitol  tbe  result  of 
a  sudden  seizure  of  that  post  in  the  war  be- 
tween Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius.  We  may 
admit  tbe  name  of  Mont  Tarpeivi  as  an  an- 
cient nunc  for  the  hill  of  Saturn,  or  for  part 
of  it,  but  we  must  seek  for  tbe  origin  of  that 
name  in  some  other  source  than  any  version 
of  tbe  legend  of  the  fair  Tarpeia.  In  this 
way  we  see  that  a  great  number  of  the  events 
which  tbe  legend  assigns  to  the  rc'ignof  Ro- 
mulus are  topographically  misplaced.  Tliey 
arp  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  king 
who  reigns  on  the  Capitoline  as  well  as  on 
tbe  Palatine,  not  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
king  who  reigns  on  the  Palatine  only.  An 
asylum  opened  by  a  King  of  tbe  Ramnos 
only  must  have  been  on  tbe  depression  be- 
tween tbe  two  heights  of  the  Palatine ;  it 
cannot  have  been  on  tbe  depression  between 
the  two  heights  of  tbe  Gapitoline.t  Sucb  a 
king  may  have  marched  in  triumph  up  the 
elivua  victoriiB  of  his  own  bill ;  lie  cannot 
have  marched  up  the  clivut  of  the  Capitol 
which  beheld  tbe  triumphs  of  Camillus  and 
of  Gfesar.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  counter- 
legend  ;  but  we  see  that  stories  of  tbe  same 


pears  again  nnder  Tullos.  Inl>lon7Si< 
the  Sablnes  accuse  tbe  ilomans  inro^c  2u/i 
AuyiiAir  ineiixovTO  KaTaaKniduavTct  atniioB  ItpAv, 
inip  ai  fv  ry  ■KpoTepv  Xbyv  itiii^Tai  /tot.  In 
Llv7,  i.  SO,  tbe  cbarKe  lakes  tlie  form  :  '  Sabinl 
Buoa  priuB  In  lucnm  aonfagtissH  so  Romffi  retan- 
tos.'  '  LucuB '  cornea  to  tbe  same  Cbing  as  oiy- 
lum  (see  Sckwegler,  i.  G90).  Tbls  is  nne  of  tbe 
manj  cases  in  which  Tullus,  accordio);  to  the 
view  of  Bchwegler  and  Ibne,  simply  repeats  Bo- 
mnlns;  0DI7,  at  the  stage  represented  bj  the 
reign  of  Tallus,  a  Roman  king  might  open  an 
si^lam  on  the  Capitol. 
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kind  did  grow  up  when  there  was  a  genuiDC 
connter-Icgend.  There  was  &  Loose  of  Ro- 
mutus  to  be  seen  on  the  PalBtioe,  a  relic 
which,  if  not  genuine,  at  least  fitted  coDsis- 
tently  into  the  legend.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther house  of  Romulus  to  be  seen  on  the 
Capitoline,  a  relic  which  was  clearly  devised 
in  forgetfnlness  of  the  genuine  legend.* 
Tlie  house  of  Romulus  on  tbe  Capitolino 
makes  us  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
alleged  asylum  and  his  alleged  triumphs 
on  the  same  height.  All  these  stories 
are  alike  tnconsistent  with  the  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  pomceriitm  of  Romulus 
which  is  preserved  hj*  Tacitus,  They  arc,  in 
truth,  inconsistent  with  the  nDiTCrsal  agree- 
ment on  every  ude  that  the  earliest  Rome 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  only.  No  one 
sorely  who  has  any  grain  of  historical  criti- 
cism can  doubt  which  of  the  two  reports  is 
the  eenoine  tradition  to  be  accepted,  and 
which  is  the  mere  l^end  to  be  cast  aside. 

The  tradition  of  tbe  Septjmontiom,  the 
feast  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  men  of  the  monUi  and  the 
men  of  the  collet,  the  rivalry  between  them, 
and  the  strange  rites  with  which  that  rivalry 
was  commemorated — all  these  are  clearly 
pieces  of  genuine  tradition ;  they  are  relics 
which  must  be  as  old  as  the  hills  themselves. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  been 
invented  at  any  time  later  than  the  slate  of 
things  which  b  represented  by  the  joint 
reign  of  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius.  lliey 
set  before  ns  the  men  of  the  monUg,  the  in- 
sular hills  as  distinguished  from  the  eollei  or 
promontories ;  and  the  diRtioction  whieh 
they  preserve  cannot  fail  to  be  a  survival  of 
a  time  when  they  were  not  only  distinct  but 
hostile.  And  amoug  the  monUi,  strange  as 
the  oraission  would  soem  from  any  later  view 
of  Roman  history  and  topography,  they  do 
not  reckon  the  CapitoL  But,  besides  the 
Palatine  itself,  and  its  adinncts  the  Oermalus 
and  the  Vetia,  the  Ust  takes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Subura,  and  it  akirte  the  lower  tongues 
of  the  Esqniline,  those  known  as  Oppins  and 
CispiuB.  Here  then  we  may  almost  ventore 
to  say  we  have  the  extent  of  the  oldest '  ager 
Romanus.'  The  citadel  rose  on  the  height; 
the  pomoerium  round  the  Palatine  marked 
out  the  city ;  the  small  territory  whoso  in- 
habitants had  a  share  in  the  rites  of  the  Sep- 
timontium  marked  out  the  first  extent  of 
Roman  dominion  without  the  city.  At  one 
point  at  least  the  boundary  of  the  infant 
state  was  marked  and  defended  by  a  ram- 
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"On  tlie  pftHRHKeB  wbicU  imply  a  '  cosa  Romu- 
II '  on  tlie  Cupitol,  see  Becker  \.  40!,  The  idea 
11117  ''*'  »l^t<i  one  ;  ll  init;  liave  arisen  from  some 
mlsundcrBtandinjj  ;  it  1b  enougli  for  our  purpose 
that  il  ever  arose  at  alt. 


part  of  earth.  The  dyke  which  fenced  off 
the  Subura  from  tbe  dangerous  neighbours 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Esquiiine,*  dia- 
chatted,  in  the  stage  which  is  repre9ent«d 
by  the  legendary  reign  of  Romulus,  the  same 
duty  which  was  discharged  by  dykes  and 
walls  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  the  German  Ocean, 
when  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  the  Snbura 
and  the  Gispian  had  grown  into  a  dominion 
over  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  world. 

The  two  great  settlements  which  thns 
came  together  to  form  the  earliest  city  stand 
out  with  a  clearness  which  almost  amonnts 
to  certainty.  Them  can  bo  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  T^tns 
Tatius  represents  a  real  state  of  things.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  dates  and 
names,  Tltua  Tatius,  with  his  prcenomen 
and  nomen,  sounds  more  historical  than  Ro- 
mnlns  with  his  single  name,  like  a  Greek, 
But  Tatins  is  as  clearly  an  eponymons  hero 
as  his  colleague,  with  the  advantage  that  Ti- 
tus Tatias  is  a  true  eponymous  hero  of  the 
l^tJes,  while  Romulus  is  hut  a  clumsily  de- 
vised hero  of  the  Ramnes.  The  real  kernel 
of  truth  in  the  legend  of  the  joint  reign  of 
Romnlns  and  Tatius  is  that  the  two  tribes, 
the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Titicsof 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  single  commonwealth,  and  be- 
came component  tribes  of  one  city.  An  in- 
gonions  French  writer  b  able  to  help  as  to 
many  details,  and,  above  all  things,  to  set 
forth  the  great  superiority  of  the  Sabines 
over  the  rude  shepherds  of  the  Palatine,  and 
the  supremacy  which  they  fittingly  enjoyed 
over  tbem.f  Without  going  off  into  theao 
romantic  imaginations,  there  is  some  ground 
to  believe  that  the  Sabine  tribe,  the  Titles, 
did  at  first  hold  a  precedence,  perhaps  even 
a  superiority,  over  the  Latin  Ramnes.+  But 
the  feelings  of  later  times  reversed  this  order, 
and  not  without  reason.  For,  owing  doubt- 
less to  tbe  fact  that  the  Sabine  element  was 
recniitod  by  no  new  setUers  in  early  times, 
while  the  Latin  element  was  strengthened 
by  the  third  patrician  tribe  and  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Commons,  Rome  grew  np  a  La- 
tin, and  not  a  Sabine  city,  l^e  evidenceof 
language  atone  shows  that  it  was  the  liatin 


'Varro,  L.Tj.  v.  48:  'Eidem  reidonl  attribnta 
Subura,  qnod  sub  rouro  terreo  Carinarato.^ 
Tills  most  Barely  maan  Bomelhiof;  of  the  kind 
which  wo  have  supposed  in  tbe  text,  some  partial 
forerunner  of  the  Kreat  Servian  agger. 

t  All  this  comes  out  in  M.  Ampdre'a  cliapten, 
11. 13, 18 ;  the  last  bearing  the  title  of  '  Prome- 
nade historique  dans  la  Rome  Sabine  an  tempe 
de  No  ma.' 

X  Sae  Schwegler,  t.  492, 4S3,  where  he  remnrfcs 
that  in  Yarro  and  elsewhere  the  Titles  ci 
\y  take  precedence  of  the  Uamnes. 
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element  irhich  asaimilated  the  Sabine,  and 
not  the  Sabine  element  which  asaimilated 
the  Latin.  Rome  grew  up  a  Latin  city, 
thongh  a  Latin  city  which  showed  strong 
sigLsof  Sabine  influence,  ftbove  all  in  iho 
character  of  its  national  religion.  There  is 
DO  more  reason  to  believe  in  a  personal 
Numa  than  in  a  personal  Komulns.  Bnt 
the  legend  of  Nnma  ia  welt  conccired,  aa 
setting  forth  that  the  creed  And  the  goda  of 
Rome  were  largely  Snbine.  Still  the 
Raranes  and  the  Tfities  did  not  raaVe  up 
the  whole  Roman  commonwealth.  There 
were  other  elements  in  the  Roman  state,  just 
aa  there  were  other  hills  within  the  circait 
of  Rome,  thongh  it  is  not  ao  eaay  to  settle 
their  origin  and  t^eir  geographical  position 
as  [it  ia  to 'settle  the  origin  and  the  position 
of  the  eldest  L^tin  and  the  single  Sabine 
tribe.  Within  the  city  of  Serous  we  have 
the  Ceelian  Hili,  an  integral  part  both  of  the 
civil  and  of  the  saered  enclosure,  fenced  in 
both  by  the  lines  of  military  defence  and  by 
the  consecrated  line  of  the  extended  pomae- 
rium.  We  have  too  the  A.ventine,  included 
within  the  Servian  walls,  but  not  included 
till  ages  after  within  tlie  consecrated  boun- 
dary. On  these  heights  we  naturally  loofc 
for  the  other  elements  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. And  it  is  not  hard  to  put  to- 
gether almost  any  theory  that  we  choose, 
whether  out  of  conflictincf  ancient  traditions 
or  ont  of  the  no  less  conflicting  conjectures 
of  ingenious  men  in  modem  times.  It  is 
easy  and  tempting  to  quarter  the  tbird  pa- 
trician tribe,  the  Luceres,  on  the  Coelian,  and 
to  look  on  them  as  another  Latin  element  in 
the  commonwealth.  But  there  is  more  than 
one  tradition  which  connects  the  Ciclian 
Hill,  not  with  Latin,  bnt  with  Etmscan  set- 
tlers. We  have  the  tale  of  Ccelea  Vihenna, 
and  the  talc  of  that  Mastarna  who  wat  so 
mysteriously  changed  into  Ser\-iua  Tullius, 
This  last  taie,  if  it  be  false,  must  be  an  in- 
vention of  EtniBcan,  not  of  Roman,  vanity ; 
bat  it  should  be  noted  that  all  the  talcs  of 
the  origin  of  Sen'iua,  widely  as  they  part  off 
from  one  another,  agree  in  making  him  of 
foreign,  and  not  of  Roman  birth.  A  crowd 
of  ottier  stories  point  to  a  time  of  Etruscan 
dominion,  or  of  Etruscan  influence  of  some 
liind.  There  is  the  legend  of  the  Btruscan 
origin  of  the  Tarquinii ;  there  is  the  tale  of 
the  war  with  Porsenna,  told  in  so  many 
forma,  bnt  of  ^hich  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
form  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth  is 
that  which  represents  Rome  as  having  been 
snrrendered  to  the  Etruscan    conqueror.* 


*  The  passBSoa  hvm  TacKua  and  Plin;  which 
prove  this  era  rererred  lo  by  Arnold,  i.  137. 
They  roostcontain  a  traer  aior/  tliau  tlie  com- 
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Then  the  Aventine  is  connected  with  the 
Palatine,  in  various  forms  of  legend  from  the 
veiy  beginning ;  it  is  the  spot  on  which,  if 
the  accidents  of  augnry  had  been  diSe- 
reiil,  Bemaria,  instead  of  Soma,  would  have 
arisen.  We  have  further  traditions  of  set- 
tlements of  conquered  Latins  on  this  hill, 
and  we  find  it  at  a  later  time  the  special  seat 
of  the  Roman  Commons,*  And  the  evi- 
dence of  exifting  remains,  the  fragments  of 
the  primeval  walls  which  are  still  there, 
show,  just  as  we  might  have  expected,  that 
these  heights  also  were  once  the  sites  of  sepa- 
rate settlements  which,  no  less  than  those  on 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline,  stood  in 
need  of  defences  against  their  neighbours. 
We  cannot  put  together  our  evidence  with 
regard  to  these  hills  and  their  inhabitants 
with  anything  like  the  same  certainty  with 
which  we  can  put  together  our  evidence  for 
the  primievat  settlements  of  the  Ramnesand 
the  Titles,  Bnt  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  is  so  distinctly 
Latin  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that 
the  third  element  of  the  original  city,  the 
third  patrician  tribe  of  theLnccrcs,  was,  like 
the  Ramnes,  of  Latin  origin.  And,  if  we 
trace  the  origin  of  the  phhs  to  further  settle- 
ments of  allied  or  conquered  Latins  on  the 
Aventine,  we  have  a  theory,  the  truth  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  prove,  bnt  which 
quite  falls  in  with  the  prevailing  Latin  cha- 
racter of  the  city.  It  13  hardly  possible  that 
there  can  have  been  a  real  Etruscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Rome.  As  far  as  topo- 
graphy helps  us,  it  sets  before  us  the  Etrus- 
cans, not  as  a  component  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth dwelling  on  a  hill  of  their  own, 
but  simply  as  strangers  occupying  a  single 
street  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol.f 
And  yet  the  signs  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty 
and  even  of  an  Etmacan  conquest,  seem  too 
plain  to  be  cast  aside.  But  at  Rome,  as 
elsewhere,  dynasties  may  have  reigned, 
and  may  have  reigned  by  conquest, 
withoat  bringing  with  them  any  new 
component  clement  in  the  population. 
In  fact,  the  period  which  is  represented  in 
the  legend  by  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  is 
far  darker  as  regards  actual  events,  as  regards 
the  relations  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  to  one  another,  than  the  pe- 


mon  one.  because  no  Roman  would  overlinve  in- 
vented such  a  state  of  tiling. 

•  See  Schwegler,  I.  600, 605.  Tlie  law  of  Icilins 
may  have  caused  earlier  setiloments  on  tliB  Aven- 
tlne  to  be  Imaglnt-d,  but  tlie  rtiuiains  of  primitive 
forti locations  there  show  that  tliey  liave  some 
groaudwork  In  tact. 

f  On  the  qaestionof  Etruscan  settlements  at 
Borne,  and  the  '  Ticus  Tuscus,'  see  Scliwegler,  i. 
611.     Tlie  difierent  legends  will  befound  iu  Fes- 
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riod  represented  by  the  reign  of  Romtilaa. ' 
We  better  understand  the  relations  in  wbicli 
tlie  two  oldest  tribes  stand  to  one  another 
than  tre  understand  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  third  patrician  tribe,  to  the 
commons,  and  either  to  Etruscan  kings  or  to 
Etruscan  settlers. 

But  if  the  lat«r  stages  of  the  kingly  period 
of  Rome  are  thus  dark  from  one  point  of 
view,  there  is  another  in  which  they  have 
left  abundant  memories  behind  them.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  ua  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  truth  of  the  traditions  which  represent 
the  later  kings  of  Rome  as  the  rulers  of  a 

Eowerful  state,  a  state  which  stood  at  the 
ead  of  Latium  and  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  Car- 
thago,* a  state  whose  Mnga  strove  to  adorn 
and  to  defend  their  city  with  works  of  con- 
stmcttTe  and  eugineering  skill  worthy  of  the 
masters  of  such  a  dominion.  The  Tarqui- 
nian  dynasty  at  Rome,  like  the  Felopid  dy- 
nasty at  Mykdnil,  is  itself  historical,  though 
the  names  and  the  particular  acta  attri- 
buted to  its  members  may  be  l^ndary. 
We  need  not  pledge  ourselves  to  tho  per- 
sonal being  of  Atreus  and  Tbyest6s,  of  A^fi^ 
memudn  and  Hcnelaos.  But  we  need  not 
doubt  that  MykSnd  was  once  the  seat  of 
rulers  who  bore  sway  over  many  islands  and 
alt  Argos,  rulers  who  have  left  behind  them 
the  works  which  tell  us  that  Myk6n6  once 
had  a  day  of  greatness  which  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  from  recorded  historj'. 
So  we  need  not  pledge  ourselyes  to  any  of 
the  atones  of  the  orittio,  the  family  relations, 
the  parUcnlar  acts,  of  either  the  older  or  the 
yoonscr  Tarquin.  We  need  not  pledge 
onrseTves  to  any  of  the  endless  tales 
of  the  hii-th  and  childhood  of  Servius 
Tullius.  We  may  be  sure  that,  whether 
the  lawgiver  of  Rome  was  as  real  as  Alfred, 
or  as  shadowy  as  Lykourgos,  popular 
belief  would  in  either  case  have  made 
him  the  author  of  many  a  law  that  was  older, 
and  of  many  a  law  that  was  younger,  than 
the  date  at  which  history  or  tradttjon  placed 
him.  Yet  we  need  none  the  less  believe 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the  tales 
of  the  greatness  of  the  later  kings  of  Rome, 
for  their  mighty  works  are  still  in  being  to 
bear  witness  to  their  power.  The  great 
sewer,  the  wall  encompasung  the  seven  hills, 
the  great  t«mpte  of  the  national  gods  on 
the  Capitol,  are  still  there,  or  have  \d.i  traces 
enough  of  their  existence  both  in  recorded 
history  and  iu  their  actual  remains.  Nor 
need  we  doubt  the  tradition  which  speaks 

*  See  tlie  fftmous  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  in  Pulybios,  iii.  34,  which  must,atanj 
rate,  represent  a  teal  state  of  things. 


of  them  as  the  work  of  mighty,  perhaps 
oppree^ve,  kings,  who  ground  down  th«r 
subjects  with  t^k-work,  and  whose  huildii^e, 
whether  for  religion,  for  utility,  or  for 
defence,  may  really  have  been  among  the 
causes  whidi  led  to  their  downfall.  Such 
works  as  these  might  be  the  works  of  a 
powerful  despot;  they  might  be  the  works 
of  a  mighty,  civilised,  and  prosperous  com- 
monwealth, like  Athens,  Venice,  or  Flor- 
ence in  the  days  of  their  greatness ;  bnt  they 
are  not  works  which  are  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  young  and  struggling  common- 
wealth, made  up  of  a  few  pastoral  tribua  im- 
perfectly fused  into  a  single  state.  They 
are  works  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  wigle 
and  a  powerful  will  The;  may  be  uie 
works  of  a  single  king,  or  of  a  dozen  bqc- 
ces»ve  kings;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  at  a  kingly  bidding  that  the  great  triple 
temple  arose  on  what  had  been  the  Satomi- 
an  hill,  that  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  was  cleared  by  the  vast  work 
of  the  great  sewer,  and  that  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  hills  and  valleys  which  now  made 
Rome  was  fenced  in  bv  the  mighty  wall  and 
the  mightier  dyke  which  bears  the  name  of 
Snrriua. 
.  Thus  following  from  the  very  be^n- 
uing  the  same  policy  which  she  con- 
tinued to  follow  to  her  latest  days,  by  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  friends  and  enemies 
into  her  own  commonwealth,  Rome  had 
grown  from  a  dogle  settlement  oq  the  Pala- 
tine into  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  A  Latin 
outpost  on  the  Etruscan  march  had  growik 
into  the  head  of  Latium,  and,  if  she  had 
received  Sabine  citizens  and  had  been  ruled 
by  Etruscan  kings,  assimilation  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  incorporation,  and  the 
foreign  elements  had  been  fased  together 
into  Uie  original  Latin  body.*  Many  thioga 
had  joined  together  to  further  the  growth 
of  what  may  well  have  been  the  youngest  of 
the  Latin  cities.  The  close  neighbourhood 
of  BO  many  early  settlements,  the  position  on 
a  twofold  march,  Etruscan  and  Sabine,  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  greatest  river  of  Italy 
in  the  elder  sense,  all  joined  to  make  the  city 
which  arose  on  so  favourable  a  spot,  at  once 
military,  agricultural,  and  commercial.  And 
now  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as 
distinguished  from  the  historian  of  her  con- 
stitution ajid  her  dominion,  may  take  a  leap 
over  many  ages.     Rome  girded  herself  with 


•  Wb  can  heartily  echo  the  dennDdation  of 
MommseQ,  i.  34,  of '  Die  nnveratandige  Meioung. 
dass  die  rOmische  Natign  ein  Mischvolk  aei.' 
This  may  be  aimed  at  what  Bchwegler  Bays  in  i. 
503;  but  Schwegler  so  eiptainB  iiimseif  that 
there  does  not  Beem  to  be  much  practical  difite. 
ence  between  the  two  statements. 
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vails  while  she  was  still  only  the  head  of 
LaUuiD ;  it  was  not  tiU  she  had  grown  to  be 
the  head  of  Italy,  till  she  had  grown  to  be 
the  head  of  the  world,  till,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, she  was  ceasing  to  be  the  bead  of 
the  world,  that  she  again  girded  herself  with 
walls  of  a  wider  compass.  As  the  dominion 
of  Borne  grew,  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
the  city  grew  also,  and  her  buildings,  public 
and  private,  gradually  far  outstripped  the 
hmits  of  the  Servian  enclosure.  The  Ser- 
vian city  reached  to  tbe  Tiber  only  for  a 
small  space  near  the  Capitol  and  the  Pala- 
tine; beyond  the  river  there  was  nothing 
bat  the  detached  fort  on  the  Jaoiculam. 
The  site  of  modem  Kome  was  still  the  field 
of  Mars,  tbe  scene  of  the  martial  esercisea; 
sod  of  the  martial  assemblies  of  tbe  Roman 
people.  Now  and  then  a  conqoeror  who 
had  extended  the  borders  of  the  empire 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege  to  extend  the 
pomarium  of  tbe  city,  and  Claudius,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  at  last  made  theAveu- 
tine  B  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure."  But 
bythe  same  legal  fiction  by  which  tbe  Aven- 
tine,  thoQgh  within  tbe  wall,  had  remained 
without  the  city,  so  now  tbe  extension  of  the 
pmtixrium  no  longer  implied  an  extension 
of  the  wall,  and  ground  might  be  within  th.e 
sacred  boonds  of  the  city  which  lay  without 
the  Une  of  its  now  forgotten  fortifications. 
For  as  tbe  danger  from  I'yTTbos  and  Hanni- 
bal had  passed  away,  as  men  began  to  deem 
that  Rome  could  never  be  attacked  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  ancient  walls  of  Servius 
were  almost  foigotten.  They  were  hidden 
by  the  growth  of  later  buildings,  and  a  large 
psrt  of  the  actnal  city,  including  many  of  its 
noblest  buildings,  lay  beyond  the  walls  of  tbe 
ancient  tings.  It  was  beyond  the  walls  that 
Pompeius  and  Marcellus  raised  tbeir  theatres, 
and  tbstLin  a  later  age,  Antoninus  Caracalia 
raised  his  mighty  bauis.  It  was  beyond  tbe 
walls  that  there  stood  that  house  of  Lateranus 
out  of  which  was  to  grow  tbe  metropolitan 
chnrcb  of  Cbriatian  Rome  and  the  proper 
dwelling-place  of  the  Roman  bishop.  Tbat 
Angnstua  raised  bis  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  his  house  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
was  simply  in  obedience  to  tbe  laws  of  the 
Roman  religion ;  bat  it  marts  the  growth 
of  the  actu^  city  that  the  next  pile  wbicb 
was  reared  as  the  resting-place  of  imperial 


*  Tlie  ^aesUoD  ythf  the  Aveotlne  itbb  not  In- 
cluded within  the  poTiKerium  is  diBcueswl  by 
Oellioa,  xlil..  liv.:  'Nequeid  Servius  Tolllus 
m,  neque  Sulla,  qui  proferendt  pomcerli  tita- 
luu  quiBBlvIt,  neque  postea  D,  Jnlioa,  qnuro 
'ponicerium  proferret,  intra  eKtos  urbit  fines  In- 
clmertnt.'  He  adds  that  it  was  '  post  auctore  D. 
CUadio  receptus  et  intra  pointerll  Sues  oljserva- 


asbes,  the  vast  mole  of  Hadrian,  was  reared, 
not  only  beyond  tbe  wall,  bat  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  choice  of  this  last  site  pointed 
the  way  for  yet  later  changes;  it  pointed  to 
the  day  when  tbe  mole  of  Hadrian  should 
become  the  castle  of  the  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reigns of  Rome,  and  when  tbeir  most  fa- 
voured palace  and  tbeir  most  favoured  church 
should  both  stand  on  Etruscan  soil  beyond 
the  river.  But  with  these  times  we  have  no 
concern.  The  nest  enlargement  of  the  walla 
of  Rome  made  the  Janiciuau  fort  part  of  the 
city ;  it  still  left  th«  Vatican  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. This  was  when  the  far«eeing  mind 
of  A urelian  marked  that  the  days  were  passed 
when  Rome  could  safely  be,  as  she  bad  in 
truth  been  for  ages,  an  nnwalled  aud  open 
city.*  Once  only  since  Hannibal  had  tamed 
away  from  tbe  Colline  <!rate  had  her  bul- 
warks been  really  threatened.  That  was  on 
the  day  when  the  hand  of  Sulla  saved  her, 
when  tbe  last  hero  of  independent  Italy,  the 
second  Samnite  Pontius,  came  to  overthrow 
her  very  bemg  in  the  great  battle  at  the 
gate  over  wbicb  Hannibal  had  simply  thrown 
bis  spear  in  defiance.!  But  now  she  needed 
new  bulwarks  gainst  new  enemies,  and  the 
battle  at  tbe  Colline  Gate  pointed  to  the  day 
wbou  those  uew  enemies  uiould  at  last  cuter 
by  its  Salariau  ueigbbour.  The  true  city  of 
Rome  was  now  tbe  vast  andefended  space 
over  which  its  buildings  had  spread  them- 
selves, and  which  Augustas  had  long  before 
mapped  oat  into  his  foorteen  r^lons.  Tbe 
walls  of  Anrelian  were  now  as  needful  to 
defend  that  vast  circuit  as  tbe  wall  of  Servi- 
us bad  once  been  to  defend  the  seven  bills, 
or  as  the  oldest  wall  of  all  bad  been  to  de- 
fend tbe  primieval  settlement  on  the  Pala- 
tine. Tbe  walls  of  Aurelian,  vainly  repaired 
and  strengthened  under  Honorius,  have  been 
again  repaired  and  strengthened  after  each 
of  tbe  endless  sieges  of  Rome  from  Belisarius 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  And  showing  as  they 
thus  do,  the  work  of  nearly  every  age  for 
sixteen  hundred  years,  they  remain  to  this 
day,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  the  walls 
of  the  modem  city. 

It  remains  that  va  should  say  something 
of  the  literature — ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern — which  bas  gathered  round  the  his- 


*  The  description  given  by  IKoDTdos,  (ir.  18,) 
cannot  be  mistaken :  tarcv  SiravTa  ril  nipl  TTjir 
irdXiv  oixoi/itvtt  fl^upia,  noXiti  bvra  Kol  tdyaXa, 
yviii/H  Koi  areixKTa,  Koi  fi^ra  iro\c/i!oi{  HOoimtv 
iwoxeipta  YtvieSat.  He  afterwards  speaks  of  the 
wall  as  Svarvpcrov  did  rdf  neptXafiffavovaac  aird 
iriMax'i^"'  auajetii. 

f  '  Intra  maroB  solus  hoatluin  emisit  hastam,' 
sajB  Piiny  (iiiiv.  15)  of  HanclUI  (Cf.  Uvj, 
iivi.  10).  Compare  tLis  with  the  great  desert p- 
tinn  of  Pontius  Teleeinus  fn  Velletus,  ii.  37. 
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tory  of  the  Roman  city,  the  literature  whose 
chief  TuaBterpieces  the  inquirer  must  com- 
pare willi  the  actually  eriating  remains,  the 
works,  old  and  new,  which  we  have  our- 
Belves  Ini^ely  made  use  of  in  the  course  of 
the  rapid  sketch  of  one  side  of  the  history 
of  the  city  which  we  have  just  drawn.  The 
books  which  deal  with  the  topography  of 
Borne  arc  simply  endless.  If  we  may  count 
writers  like  Strabo  and  Varro,  they  begin 
within  the  Augustan  age  itself,  and  they  go 
on  down  to  our  own  day.  But,  as  with  the 
Bubject  itself,  so  with  the  literature  which 
deals  with  it,  it  is  only  its  earliest  and  latest 
portions  with  which  our  present  inquiry  is 
mnch  concerned.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
prlmieval  archaaology  of  Rome  comes  from 
the  remains  themselves,  as  compared  with 
the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers.  And  in 
the  work  of  such  comparison  we  thankfully 
accept  the  guidance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  who  have  dealt  with  the  history 
aud  topography  of  Rome  at  various  times 
during  the  last  forty  yeara.  But  the  writers 
of  intermediate  times,  most  precious  for 
some  other  branches  of  Roman  research, 
give  but  little  help  for  the  matter  immediate- 
ly in  hand.  The  late  classical,  the  medieeval, 
and  the  early  modem  writers  were  naturally 
much  more  concerned  with  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  heathen  and  Christian,  than 
with  the  growth  of  the  primitive  city  and 
'with  its  scanty  remains.  It  is  only  on  one 
part  of  our  subject  that  we  can  draw  on 
them  at  all  largely.  In  our  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  as  distinguished  from 
that  the  city  contains,  we  leap  from  the 
walls  of  ScrviuB  to  the  walls  of  Auretian, 
and  with  regard  to  the  walla  of  Aurelian 
we  do  get  most  valuable  help  from  the 
Itineraries,  mediaeval  and  earlier  than 
mcdifcval,  especially  from  thst  of  the 
pilgrim  for  £^nsiedlen  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.* And  on  this  subject  of  the  walls  we 
also  leam  much  from  the  great  work  in 
which  Prokupios  described  the  sieges  of  the 
city  during  the  Gothic  war  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. With  this  exception,  we  have  to  deal 
almost  wholly  with  the  actual  ancient  writers 
and  with  their  modem  czpoandcrs.  And,  if 
there  is  any  subject  to  which  we  may  apply 
the  somewhat  flippant  saying  of  a  well- 
known  Professor,  that '  good  books  are  com- 
monly written  in  German,'  it  is  certainly  true 
of  the  matter  now  in  hand.  It  is  almost 
wholly  by  German  scholarship  and  Qerman 
observation  that    every  existing  monument 

•  Tlie  description  of  the  Elnsiedlen  pilffrim  is 
printed  in  most  of  the  collections  at  tlio  early 
writers  on  Rome,  us  In  Jordan's  lopaj/raphte 
der  Stadt  Rom  im  AUerthum,  and  iu  Urliclis' 
Codtx  Urhii  Roma  Topographiea*. 


in  Rome  has  been  carefully  noted  and  com- 
pared with  the  passages  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters which  throw  tight  npon  it.  There  are 
of  eourae  many  points  on  which  there  are 
fair  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  which  the 
German  scholars  themselves  do  not  agree. 
Bat  on  the  most  important  qaestiona  there 
is  a  near  ^reement,  and  writers  hke  Bunscn 
and  bis  colleagues,  who  first  opened  the  way 
to  any  scientific  treatment  of  Roman  topio- 
graphy,*  like  Becker  and  Marquardt,  in  their 
great  work  on  Roman  antiqnities.f  never 
fail  to  give  the  fullost  arrav  of  aathorities 
which  may  enable  the  careful  reader  to  come, 
if  he  sees  reason,  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  his  guides.  With  a  more  special  view 
to  the  architecture  of  Rome,  to  the  architec- 
ture at  least  of  its  p^;3n  times,  there  is  the 
work  of  Professor  Reber,  which  is  on  our 
list,  ITiis  splendidly  illustrated  volume  goes 
very  minutely  through  the  various  buildings, 
their  history  and  architectural  detail,  and  it 
deals  also  at  some  length  with  the  general 
archeology,  and  especially  of  those  primi- 
tive remains  with  which  we  have  now  most 
to  do,  Reber  has  gone  thoroughly  into  his 
subject,  and  he  deals  minutely  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  mde  primitive  walls,  as  wdl 
as  with  the  artistic  details  of  the  later  bnild- 
inga.  The  great  work  of  Gregorovius  aa 
the  history  of  the  city  in  the  Uiddle  Ages^ 
barely  grazes  oar  immediate  subject;  bat 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  clear  sum- 
mary and  narrative  in  Von  Reumont'K  His- 
tory pf  the  City,  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  many  writers  whose  direct  object  has 
been,  not  the  history  or  topography  of  the 
Roman  city,  but  the  history  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  but  who  do  notfailtotltrow 
much  light  on  the  topography  as  well  Id 
fact,  in  the  early  times  the  history  and  the 
topography  are  almost  the  same  thing;  our 
survey  of  Rome  would  be  very  imperfect 
without  turning  to  the  direct  historical  works 
of  Niebnhr  in  a  past  generation,  and  of 
Mommsen,  Schwegler,  and  others  in  our  own 
time.  Schwegler,  above  all,  discusses  the 
origin  of  all  the  legends — legends  which  are 
so  essentially  topographical — with  thorough 
minuteness  and  with  a  full  citation  of 
authorities  which  makes  his  treatment  in 
highest  degree  instructive,  whether  we 


BeKArtOntnff  der  Stadt  Rom.  Von  Bmrt 
Platnfr.Carl  Baneen.  Bduard  Ocrhsnl,  Willi«)m 
ROBtell.  unci  LudiTiK  Urlicbs.  Stuttgart  and 
TaUingcn,  1S29  1343. 
f  JlandbueJiderSBmaeAmAUerthUmtr.  Von 
ilhelm  AdolpU  Becker  uttd  Joacbiiu  Mar- 
quardt.    UipzlfT,  1843-1864. 

t  Oetfkichte  der  Stadt  Bom  im  MUtdaU^. 
VflnPerdiaand  Qrefforovlus.  Stuttgart,  1889- 
1878. 
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aceepl  all  his  conclusions  or  not.  Here 
is  pretty  well  ft  library ;  but  it  is  oot  too 
mDchto  say  that  tlie  man  who  should  try 
10  nork  .out  aoy  questioD  of  cariy  Roman 
history  ot  topography  without  knowing  what 
some  at  leaat  of  these  Gennan  writers  have 
said  on  the  points  which  he  has  taken  in 
bind  nuuld  be  very  like  a  man  who  should 
try  to  search  out  the  contents  of  a  catacomb 
viUiont  a  candle. 

Among  Frcnclt  writers  wc  have  the  work 
of  M.  iVmp^re,  the  fourth  edition  of  which 
ve  itsve  placed  at  the  head  of  tins  article. 
N'o  one  can  aay  that  its  author  has  failed  to 
sfareh  tor  knowledge  in  every  comer.  But 
the  result  is  very  difieront  from  the  sound 
and  critical  productions  of  the  German  writ- 
m.  H.Amp6re gives oaakindofroinanceof 
primwval  history,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  ima- 
gination, which  makes  ub  wonder  at  the 
mtmag  knowledge  which  M.  Ampere  has 
somehow  gained  of  times  beyond  the  reach 
of  knowledge.  Hints  on  particular  points 
may  be  picked  np  from  various  parts  of  the 
book,  but  the  part  with  which  we  are  con- 
Ecmed,  the  part  which  deals  with  primeval 
timr!,  is,  as  a  whole,  valnable  only  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  wonderful  speculations  into 
which  a  man  who  certainly  lacks  neither 
iMniDg  Dor  ingenuity  may  be  led  when  he 
Mce  forsakes  the  safe  path  of  sonod  criticism. 

In  oar  owd  toogae  Arnold  was  little  more 
iban  the  CKpounder  of  Nicbnhr,  the  Loxias 
10  the  German  Zeus.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
poooder  who  far  surpassed  the  original  ora- 
cle in  clparoess  and  eloquence,  and  bis  short 
gsnend  picture  of  the  early  eity"  still  remains 
wholly  unsurpassed.  Sir  Geoi^c  Lewis  tore 
thelt^nds,  snd  something  more  than  the 
kgen^  to  pieces  without  mercy.  His  neg- 
tdcG  conclusions  often  teach  ua  more  than 
uj  positive  theories;  still  they  are  only 
n^pttive  conclusioDS.  Since  then  we  have 
•eeo  Dr.  Dyer,  in  the  work  placed  in  our 
heading  and  in  his  Hbtory  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,f  trying,  with  no  lack  of  reading  or 
of  acnleness,  but  ia  an  unscientific  spirit  and 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  quarrel  with 
ererjthing  German,  to  set  np  again  the  old 
legendary  belief.  Since  Dr.  Dyer,  we  have 
Uie  scholar-like  work  of  Mr.  Bum,  giving 
tbe  results  of  all  Boman  researches  except 
the  very  latest,  with  regard  both  to  the 
Mdings  and  to  the  general  topography. 
For  the  English  reader  who  does  not  winh 
'0  cn^pple  with  more  than  one  book,  Jilr. 
Bnm's  13  certunly  the  book,  as  it  gives  the 
rream  of  the  great  German  writers,  discuss- 


*  Sw  Arnold's  tlilrd  cbapter.  vol.  1.  pp,  30-36, 
t  Hlrtor;  of  tUe  Einirs  er  Borne,  by  Tbomss 
HeiiTjDjer.,LLD.    1868. 


ed,  not  in  a  servile  but  in  a  critical  spirit,  by 
Mr.  Burn  himself.  Last  of  all,  we  have  the 
most  recent  English  writer  on  Rome,  who 
has  surprised  the  world  by  yet  again  falling 
back  on  the  old  legends  with  more  than  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Dyer.  To  Mr.  Parker's  work 
we  mean  to  give  such  space  as  we  have  still 
left.  His  book,  as  yet  unfinished,  is  a  memo- 
rable example  of  the  way  in  which  a  man 
eminently  fitted  in  many  ways  for  the  inqui- 
ry wbicb  be  lias  undertaken  has  to  a  great 
extent  failed,  because  he  has  neglected  to 

Erepare  himself  in  other  ways  which  are  no 
!3s  essential  to  success,  Mr.  Parker  has 
given  bia  life  to  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
one  shape  or  another.  And  he  has  not  been 
eimply  a  student;  he  has  devoted  time 
and  energy  and  money  to  the  promotion  ot 
his  favourite  pursuits  in  a  way  which  is  be- 
yond al!  praise.  At  Rome  itself,  those  who 
arc  least  inclined  to  accept  his  theories 
should  be  none  the  less  ready  to  do  fitting 
honour  to  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  which 
he  bas  shown  in  his  diggings  and  other  re- 
searches, and  to  his  ncver-f ailing  readiness 
to  take  trouble  on  himself  in  helping  the  re- 
searches of  others.  And  in  some  branches 
of  antiquarian  knowledge  Mr.  Pnrker  tias  un- 
doubtedly reached  high  eminence.  No  man 
better  understands  the  details  of  the  mediie- 
val  architecture  of  England  and  France.  His 
various  works  on  these  matters  always  show 
tbe  same  incapacity  to  rise  to  a  general  view 
of  anything,  to  grasp  the  leading  principles 
of  successive  styles,  or  to  trace  out  the  way 
in  which  architectural  study,  and  other 
branches  of  historical  study  bear  upon  one 
another;  still  they  are  most  valuable  for 
their  own  purpose,  as  records  of  particular 
buildings  and  of  particular  forms  of  detail. 
In  the  department  of  domestic  architecture 
he  is  confessedly  a  master.  In  fact  Mr.  Park- 
er has  succeeded  whenever  all  tliat  was  need- 
ed for  success  was  a  keen  observation  of  de- 
tails and  their  arrangement  according  to  an 
ascertained  chronology.  There  is  no  one  bet- 
ter to  be  trusted  when  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  know  whether  a  particular  moulding  or  a 
particular  arrangement  in  a  house  is  Ukely  to 
Delong  to  tbe  reign  of  Edward  L,  or  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL  But  to  a  general  view 
of  any  matter,  to  any  view  which  needs  his- 
torical knowledge,  still  more  to  any  view 
which  needs  historical  criticism,  Mr.  Parker 
has  never  reached.  Hia  strange  craze  that 
Englishmen  in  the  tenth  century  were  inca- 
pable of  building  in  stone  has  been  answered 
over  and  over  again.  The  dream  has  arisen 
from  not  grasping  the  great  arithmetical 
truth  that  tbe  year  1068  stands  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  year  449  as  the  year  1683 
stands  removed  from  the  year  1066.    Tbe 
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confused  way  of  calling  all  Englishmen  for 
more  than  nix  haadred  yoare  '  Saxons,'  has 
led  Mr.  Farker  into  a  practical  belief  that 
all  'the  Saioos'  lived  at  one  time.  He 
would  not  go  to  Froissart  to  prove  soraetbing 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL;  bat  be 
does  go  to  Beeda  to  prove  something  about 
the  reign  of  Eadgar.  In  this  stAte  of  mind, 
full  of  zeal,  fnU  of  energy,  full  of  keen 
observation,  but  in  ntter  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  historical  criti- 
cism, in  ntter  ignorance,  it  wonid  seem, 
of  the  works  of  the  great  German 
echolars,  Mr.  Parker  has  rushed  at  the  primce- 
val  archseology  of  Rome.  He  baa  carried 
with  him  two  simple  canons  of  evidence,  to 
believe  nothing  north  of  the  Alps  and  every- 
thing south.  Mr.  Parker  in  his  own  island 
would  be  the  last  man  to  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Stow  or  Hollingshed,  that  an  ex- 
isting building  was  the  work  of  Hengest 
But  at  Borne  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  anthority  of  Livy  or  IHoDvsios, 
that  he  has  before  him  the  actual  works  of 
a  personal  Romulus. 

We  must  say  at  the  onset  that  Mr.  Par- 
ker's book  is  by  no  means  one  to  bo  thrown 
aside  without  examination.  Its  arrangement 
is  chaotic  almost  beyond  belief,  and  the 
blunders  in  detail  are  endless;  vet  the  book 
g^ves  the  result  of  real  research.  Any  one 
who  will  gird  himself  up  to  dig  through  the 
irregular  surface  of  Mr.  Parker's  book,  as 
Mr.  Parker  himself  has  dng  through  the  ir- 
regular surface  of  the  hills  and  streeta  of 
Rome,  will  often  light  upon  things  which 
will  fully  repay  bis  trouble.  We  say  this, 
because  the  first  impulse  of  the  scholar, 
classical  or  medieeral,  will  be  to  cast  aside 
the  book  at  once.  What,  be  will  ask,  can 
be  teamed  from  a  teacher  who  still,  at  this 
time  of  day,  believes  in  real  twins  snckled  by 
a  real  wol^  who  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
pomarium  was  in  truth  an  orchard  of  ap- 
ples,* who  believes  that  the  nomen  Varius 
and   the  cognomen  Yenis  can  be  the  same 

*  For  this  aatoundiufc  notion  of  Hr.  Parker 
we  the  second  section  of  bla  first  elinpter,  pp.  ID, 
22,  of  his  second  Arabic  reckoning;  uid  af^in 

S.  87  of  his  last.  The  bekutv  of  this  Is  that  the 
elusion  is  not  even  original.  Turn  to  a  pass- 
age In  Gibbon  (cap.  Izi.  vol.  xii.  p.  832.  Mllman), 
wbleh  one  would  have  tboaght  that  an;  one 
who  aadertook.  to  write  about  Rome  most  have 
read;  '1  cannot  overlook  a  stapendoos  and 
laughable  blunder  of  Rieoil.  The  Lex  regia 
empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomcerinm, 
a  word  ramlllar  to  ever^  antiquary.  It  was  not 
so  to  the  tribune ;  he  eonronnds  it  with  poraori- 
um,  an  orchard,  translates  Lo  Jardino  ie  Boma 


word,*  naj,  who  thinks  that  Arcadius  and 
Honorins  wore  victorious  generals,f  who 
thinks  that  there  was  an  Emperor  Frederick 
L  before,  or  perhaps  contemporary  with 
Henry  IY.,t  who  turns  Ladislaus  of  Naples 
into  a  king  of  Polaad,g  and  who  seems  to 
attribute  a  great  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
modern  city  of  Rome  to  the  momentary 
Savoyard  Antipope,   Felix  Tt|     And   any 


*  Hr.  Parker,  in  bis  chronologtcal  table,  calls 
ElagalttinB'Majcns  AureliasFoniu/aad  in  p.  SI 
(thelast  p.  SI  in  the  book)  we  hearof' DomtUlla 
Iiucilla,  wife  of  Annias  veros,  and  mother  of 
Marcus  Aarelius  Augustus,  the  head  of  the  great 
fomilv  of  Vetiit  or  Varitu.'  Now  the  namM 
and  shillings  of  the  name*  of  the  varioun  Anto- 
nlni,  real. '  adopted,  and  merely  pretended,  are 
certfJnly  hard  to  keep  iu  the  memorj,  but  tiie 


the  pbiloeopber  Marcna  with  Elagabalos.  The 
persons  spoken  of  In  p.  SI  are  the  parents  of 
Marcus,  as  appears  from  Julius  Capitolinns'  Llfa 
of  Marcus  {1,  6,)  and  from  SparUauus'  Life  of  Di- 
dlus  il).  Marcus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gens  Varia,  but  Verut  was  tbe  cognomen  of  bis 
father,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  endteea  names  of 
his  adopted  brother  L.  Coionlua  .£lina  Commo- 
dus  Verus  Antoninus  (jJ alius  Capitoilnus,  Venu 
1).  who  also  appears  aa  L.  ^urelius  Verus  and  L 
iEltns  YeroB,  but  who  in  no  case  has  anjthing 
to  do  wltb  any  Varius.  The  onlf  Anioninits 
who  bore  tbe  name  of  Varius  was  ElagabalWi 
who  first  changed  his  paternal  name  for  the 
name  of  his  god,  and  then  for  the  imperial  nami 
of  Antoninus.  But  nowhere  could  he  appear  by 
such  an  Impossible  title  as  '  Marcus  Aurelius 
Varius.'  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  'Hdlt^bt- 
lua  Baadanua  Varius,'  in  the  Hellogabalos  of  Ju- 
lius Capitolinns. 

t  In  page  141  (it  Is  tlie  only  141  In  the  book) 
Mr.  Parker  represents  tbe  Inscription  on  the 
Porta  Magglore  as  saying  that '  the  Senate  had, 
on  tbe  motion  of  Stilicho,  granted  statues  to  tbe 
victorious  generals,  Arcadius  and  Honortus,  on 
whom  tbe  title  of  "Semper  AngUBtus"  had  been 
conremd,  on  aecoimt  of  the  walls  with  their 
gates  and  towers  lieing  restored.'  The  insert^ 
tlon  is  '  Impp.  Cees.  D.D.  invlctlsrimla  prineipi- 
bus.  Arcadjo.  et  Honorio.  victorlbua  ac  trinm- 
phatoribus,  seonper.  Angg.  ob,  instaoratos.  nrbl 
stemn.  muroB,'  etc  We  need  not  aay  that  the 
title  of  'semper  Augustus'  baa  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  repairing  the  walls,  and  we 
cannot  enough  admire  the  lantia  timpiieiltu 
which  seems  to  have  taken  the  flattering  ^- 
thets  literally. 

1  In  page  139  we  read  'In  A.D.  1067  tbe  Le- 
onine city  was  again  attacked  and  taken  by 
Frederic  I.'  This  immediately  precedes  the 
coming  of  Henry  IV.  in  1084. 

g  This  is  in  page  182.  Like  tbe  jxwueniim. 
this  mistake  Is  not  new.  Mr.  Parker  moot  like- 
ly stumbled  on  some  sacb  word  as  PvgUa  or  La 
Pouiik,  and  took  it  tor  Poland.  Mr.  John  Wil- 
liams ab  Ithel  did  the  same  In  sditlng  the  Bnii 
LTywysogioa,  where,  under  the  year  1297,  be 
lis  Conradln  'in  a  baUle  on  the  plain  of  Pd- 
land,'  tbe  word  in  his  Welsh  text  being  Fvj/L 

I  In  page  109  (the  seeond  page  109)  we  ai« 
told  that  'some  of  the  very  straight  streeU  bi« 
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leader,  Bcliolar  or  not,  nil!  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  make  out  what  ie  and  what  is  not 
in  Mr.  Farter's  book,  or  to  find  anything 
again  when  he  has  once  lost  the  place.  Mr. 
Parker's  rolnme  of  text,  in  short,  does  not 
look  Kke  a  book,  bnt  rather  like  a  collection 
<£  detached  pamplilets  bound  together. 
The  pf^ing  begins  and  ends  and  breaks  off 
and  begina  again  so  many  times,  there  are 
so  many  prefaces  and  tables  of  conteota,  eo 
many  appendices  nod  further  appendices 
scattered  op  and  down  the  volume,  there 
are  so  many  allnsionB  to  photographs  which 
arc  not  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  plates, 
that  all  attempts  at  reference  are  wholly  baf- 
fled, Nor  have  we  the  help  of  an  index ;  for 
indeed  an  index  would  be  impossible  where 
there  is  no  intelligible  or  consecutive  paging. 
The  book  is  like  Rome  itself ;  it  is  a  chaos, 
a  mass  of  mins ;  bnt,  like  Rome,  it  is  a  cha- 
os out  of  which  a  good  deal  may,  by  dili- 
gent search,  be  picked  out. 

The  unlucky  thing  is  that  Mr.  Parker  has 
attacked  a  subject  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  eicept  by  the  help  of  the  last  discove- 
riesof  modern  science,  without  having  given 
the  least  stndy  to  modem  science  and  its 
discoveries.  Comparative  philology,  com- 
parative mythol<^y,  historical  criticism  in  all 
its  branches,  are  to  Mr.  Parker  aa  thongh 
they  had  never  been.  His  notion  of  Roman 
history  is  simply  the  story  to  be  fonnd  in 
Livy  or  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Parker  believes  in 
the  wolf  story,  and  he  defends  it  by  stories 
from  India  abont  children  being  suckled  by 
wolves  in  later  times.  He  defends  it  because 
the  LnpcTcal  is  jnst  the  kind  of  place  where 
a  wolf  would  make  its  lair.  He  does  not 
see  that  all  this  does  not  bring  ns  one  jot 
nearerto  proof  that  a  particnlar  wolf  snckled 
particular  children  at  a  time  when  any  au- 
thentic record  is  impossible.  Of  the  part 
which  the  wolf  plays  in  all  ancient  Italian 
mythology,*  of  the  hundred  kindred  stories 
about  wolves  and  other  animals,  of  the  end- 
less alternative  stories  about  the  foaodation 
of  Rome,  Mr.  Parker  seems  never  to  have 
heanl.  He  is  prepared  with  a  floot 
drown  the  whelps  of  the  wolf  that  suckled 
Romulas ;  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  is 
prepared  with  another  flood  to  drown  the 


elettlf  modem,  or  ratber  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Pelix  V.'  Tbo  kej  to  tbis  aay  possibly  be  found 
In  pagfe  173,  where  wa  first  read  that '  Sixtas  V. 
nude  many  new  gtreeta  in  Home '  and  presentlj 
after  heur  of '  the  Pope  FellCD  Peretti,  who  had 
the  title  of  SiituB  Quintoa'  We  pass  by  such 
things  BS  turning  Fulvius  Flaccas  into'Falvlns 
FlarloB,'  which  may  be  only  due  to  great  careleea- 
neas  in  correcting  the  proofs. 

*  On  the  whole  legend,  see  Schwegler,  I.  410, 
it  W99.,  andon  the  wolf  and  theLupereal,!,  8S0, 
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>uppies  of  the  bitch  that  suckled  Cyrus.  He 
>eueves  that  the  twins  were  suckled  by  the 
wolf ;  whether  he  believes  that  they  were 
really  the  ofispring  of  the  War-fiod  does  not 
appear.  But  we  must  maintain  that  the  au- 
thority for  the  one  part  of  the  legend  is  ex- 
actly as  strong  as  the  attthorityfor  the  other. 
We  need  not  waste  one  line  in  disproving  all' 
this ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice,  that  Mr. 
Parker  by  00  means  stands  alone,  that  he  has 
followers  who  look  on  him  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy  against  wicked  nnbelievers,  and 
who  moreover  seem  always  to  think  that  Nie- 
huhr  b  the  last  thing  in  the  way  of  nnbelief. 
These  vagaries  would  be  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, did  we  not  find  Mr.  Parker  solemnly 
setting  down  certain  bnildings  as  being  built 
in  the  years  4  and  12  of  the  city.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  be  finds  remains  on  the  Palatine 
answering  to  the  buildings  attributed  by 
Livy  to  Romnlua  He  thinks  that  this 
proves  that  Bomulns  was  a  real  person,  and 
that  the  first  book' of  Livy  ie  a  true  history. 
His  antiquarian  research,  be  says,  confirms 
the  written  statement  Now  thb  would  be 
the  best  possible  line  of  argument,  if  he  were 
dealing  with  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  with  regard  to  a  prss-historic 
time.  Legends  grow  up  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  buildings,  just  aa  theyg^w  up  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  customs.  In  both  cases 
the  legend  must  be  so  framed  that  it  does 
not  contradict  the  phfenomena  which  it  un- 
dertakes to  explain.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  wondcrf  nl  in  finding  that  the  legend 
and  tbe  anriqnarian  phienomena  agree  as  to 
the  position  and  order  of  things.  The  won- 
der would  be  if  they  did  not.  The  whole 
aignraent  which  we  have  followed  through- 
out this  article  rests  on  the  method  of  com- 
Earing  traditjons  with  actual  appearances. 
Int  all  that  tradition  and  appearances  to- 
gether can  give  us  is  a  trustworthy  succes- 
sion of  things.  Till  we  get  within  historic 
times,  we  cannot  get  trustworthy  names ; 
still  less  can  we  get  trustworthy  dates.  We 
believe  as  firmly  as  Mr,  Parker  can  that  there 
was  first  a  Rome  which  took  in  only  the  Pa- 
latine, then  a  Rome  which  took  in  only  the 
Palatine,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Capitoline. 
What  we  decline  to  believe  is  the  definite 
statement  that  a  man  who  was  suckled  by  a 
wolf  erected  a  particular  buUding  in  the  ex- 
act year  749  b.o. 

No  one  will  be  surprised,  after  this,  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Parker's  way  of  dealing  with 
his  authorities  is  throughout  inaccurate  and 
nn scholarlike,  that  his  quotations  are  con- 
stantly miscopied  or  mistranslated,  that  bis 
dates  are  often  impossible  and  contradictory, 
that  his  way  of  describing  and  referring  to 
people  is  wild  and  inconsistent.    The  most 
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fealiDg  nbicli  seems  to  lead  him  to 
on  the  Roman  Republic  aa  a  short  iuterval 
between  Kings  and  Emperors,  something 
perhaps  of  the  saine  nature  as  the  Roman 
Repnliiic  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Mr. 
Parker  commonly  speaks  of  the  driving  out 
of  the  Tarquins  as  '  die  great  rebellion.' 
The  references  to  '  the  Republic,'  '  the  time 
of  tbeRepublic,'  are  something  Uko  the  refe- 
rences to  '  the  time  of  the  Saxons.'  In  either 
case  a  few  centuries  are  jnmbled  up  together, 
as  if  there  waa  no  great  difference  between 
their  beginning  and  their  ending,  aa  if  Ucn- 
gest  and  Harold  were  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  as  if  the  older  and  the  younger 
Brutus,  if  not  actually  the  same  person,  were 
at  any  rate  not  nnlikely  to  be  father  and  son. 
Eyes  moreover  which  are  accustomed  to  sec 
people  described  after  some  certain  rule,  eyes 
to  which  the  system  oi  Roman  personal  no- 
menclature conveys  a  meaning  at  a  glance, 
are  offended  at  seeing  a  historian  described 
as  '  Dion  O'OSsius '  in  one  line  and  '  Cassio 
Dionis '  in  the  next;  They  are  offended  at 
seeing  the  famous  Varro,  from  whom  we 
learn  so  much  as  to  early  Roman  matters, 
sometimes  called  '  Terentios  Varro,'  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  a  later  time,  sometimes 
'  T.  Van-o,'  as  if  his  pranotnen  bud  been  Ti- 
tus instead  of  Marcus.  But  all  these  mat- 
ters, the  mistakes  which  cannot  fail  to  happen 
when  a  man  who  is  not  a  scholar  undertekes 
a  subject  with  which  only  a  scholar  can  deal 
thoroughly,  may  well  be  foreiven,  when  act 
against  the  real  valae  of  Mr.  Parker's  re- 
searches. Mr.  Parker  has  worked  well  and 
zealously  amons  the  primitive  remains  of 
Rome  ;  he  has  brought  some  things  actually 
to  light  for  the  first  time,  and  his  photo- 
graphed series  of  examples  of  early  construc- 
tion are  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
Mr.  Parker  has  not  only  carefully  followed  up 
the  divings  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cavaliere  Hosa  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the 
Forum  ;  be  has  made  independent  and  im- 
portant diggings  of  bis  own.  He  has,  at  bis 
own  cost  and  almost  with  his  own  hands, 
brought   into   full   light  a  most  important 

Eiece  of  early  wall  on  the  Aventine,  and  be 
as  also  traced  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
drains  connected  with  the  ittUianum  or  well- 
house,  the  so-called  Mamertine  Prison,  which 
must  take  their  place  among  the  various 
strivings  made  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  after 
the  great  inventionof  the  arch.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  Mr.  Parker  should  bear  in  mind 
what  discoveries  of  this  kind  prove,  and 
what  they  do  noL  The  evidence  of  build- 
ings thcmKelvee,  when  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  to  compare  with  tbom,  can  only 
give  us  the  order  in  which  they  were  built. 


Tiiey  cannot  give  us  dates  and  names;  Ihey 
cannot  enable  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  very 
vague  guess  at  the  time  which  may  have 
passed  between  the  original  building  and  the 
earliest  addition  to  it  When  one  piece  of 
wall  is  built  up  against  another  piece  of  wall, 
we  can  teil  that  one  is  the  older  of  the  two; 
but,  unless  we  can  have  some  other  kind  of 
evidence  at  our  command,  we  cannot  tell 
bow  much  older  one  b  than  the  other.  If 
Mr.  Parker  would  be  satisfied  with  arraogiDg 
his  primitive  buildings  in  a  certain  order, 
without  ticketing  them  with  the  names  of 
mythical  persona  or  attempting  to  fix  dates 
in  an  age  for  which  there  is  no  chronologyi 
no  one  would  have  a  word  to  say  against  ms 
researches,  aud  the  inferences  which  lie 
makes  from  them.  So,  as  we  turn  over  the 
book,  we  constantly  light  on  remarks,  disco- 
veries, fragments  here  and  there  which  Mr. 
Parker's  industry  has  brought  to  light,  which 
are  of  real  use  either  to  the  eiplorer  of 
Rome  on  the  spot  or  to  the  student  of  Roman. 
mattora  at  home.  The  di^^ings  on  the  Pa- 
latine have  enabled  biro  to  put  together  a 
clearer  and  fuller  account  of  the  first  Rome 
than  had  ever  been  put  out  before.  We 
have  no  doubt  et  all  about  accepting  bis 
view  of  Soma  quadrata — its  foundations 
are  now  there  to  be  seen — as  occupying  part 
of  the  hill  only,  and  as  cut  off  from  the  part 
towards  the  Ccehan  by  a  ditch.  For  all  this 
Mr,  Parker  deserves  real  thanks  and  real 
honour.  S^me  of  bis  other  views  are  start- 
ling, and  we  cannot  so  fully  accept  tbeui. 
Mr.  Parker  believes  that  be  has  made  out, 
not  only  the  wall  of  the  primitive  settlement 
on  the  Palatine,  but  also  a  second  wall  which 
took  in  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoliue  after 
the  union  represented  in  the  l^cnd  l>y  the 
league  of  Romnlua  and  Tatius.  Mr.  Parker 
is  far  from  being  so  clear  about  the  matter 
as  we  could  wish,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that, 
in  putting  forth  a  view  which  npaets  aonio 
of  the  most  generally  received  doctrines  of 
Roman  topography,  he  bas^not  given  a  plan 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  those  which  are 
given  us  by  all  our  other  nritere.  The  only 
plan  in  which  Mr.  Parker  attempts  to  ahow 
us  this  wall  is  one  so  small  that  it  ia  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  out.  But  we  gather 
that  Mr.  Parker  wishes  us  to  accept  the  ut- 
terly new  doctrine  that  the  wall  which  every- 
body else  has  taken  to  be  the  wall  of  tbe 
Forum  of  Augnstus,  and  the  other  piece  of 
wall  in  the  ^rum  of  Nerva  gainst  which 
rest  those  two  most  striking  half-buried  col- 
umns known  as  the  Colotittaec/ie,  are  really 
parts  of  the  wall  of  Htus  Tatius.  This  is, 
to  say  the  least,  startling,  and  to  our  mind, 
it  contradicts  tbc  clearest  points  ia  the  his- 
tory of  the  primieval  city.     It  is  att«rly  in- 


im. 

conceivable  that,  if  a  itbII  was  built  immedi- 
tte\j  after  the  union  of  the  Ramnes  and  the 
Titice,  it  should  have  failed  to  take  in 
ori^'nal  Sabine  Bettlement  on  theQniiinal 
tbe  Vitus  Capitolium  itself.  Acain,  Mr. 
Parker  may  be  right  id  tracing  an  earlj  wall 
along  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  bnt  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess  wby  be,  and  Mr.  Bunt 
btfnre  bim,  call  this  wall  tbe  pulemm  litttu. 
We  can  End  no  snch  name  in  any  Latin 
wriler,  and  it  seems  to  bave  arisen  from 
Bome  misanderstanding  of  the  naX^  axrf}  of 
Platarch.*  One  is  hardly  less  startled  by 
Mr.  Parkers  notion  that  the  Tarqnins  made 
some  kind  of  dyke,  to  which  Mr.  Parker,  no 
one  (»n  guess  why,  givea  the  name  of  mania, 
on  the  site  of  the  fature  walls  of  Anrelian. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Anrelian,  in 
tracing  oot  his  walls,  worked  in  any  bnild- 
in{^  which  suited  his  purpose,  such  as  the 
■alls  of  tbe  Prsetorian  camp  sod  those  of 
the  AmphitbeBtrum  Castrease,  as  also  several 
rcbea  of  aqueducts.  Hereandtheretbe  walls 
dolook  as  if^someeariy  earth-works  had  been 
in  this  nray  made  use  of.  There  are  several 
dykes  and  ditches  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
\en-^Fo»*a  Cluilia,  Fotsa  Quiriliitm,  and 
the  like — as  to  the  position  of  which  scholars 
bave  not  come  to  any  certain  agreement,  and 
itisan  allowable  guess,  though  nothing  more, 
that  some  of  these  works,  or  other  works  of  the 
tame  kind,  may  bave  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  Aureliaa  in  his  fortifications.  Bnt  to 
toppose  that  all  Rome  was,  from  a  time  so 
early  as  that  represented  by  the  later  kings, 
nuToonded  by  a  second  defence,  though  only 
an  earth-work,  at  so  great  a  distance  beyond 
tlie  wall  of  Servins  as  tbe  site  of  tbe  wall  of 
Anrelian,  is  a  position  wblcb  needs  some 
very  strong  proof  to  support  it  It  certainly 
seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  Diouysios,  who,  though  no  evi- 
dence for  mythical  times,  is  good  evidence 
for  what  he  bad  seen  himself,  that  the  city 
in  his  day,  when  the  Servian  walls  were 
covered  ap  with  houses,  lay  altt^etber  bare 
and  DDdefended.f  It  would  really  seem  as 
if  Mr.  Parker  had  undertaken  to  put  forth  a 
new  theory  about  the  nails  and  gates  of 
Rome,  without  once  looking  at  what  Becker 
had  to  say,  eitber  iu  his  general  work  or  in 
bis  special  treatise  on  tbe  subject  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Parker  gets  almost  pathetic 
ibout  what  he  calls  a  corridor  in  tbe  wall  of 
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'  Mr.  Parker  has  mach  to  tell  us  about  tliis 
palcnmi  littus.'  bnt  he  qaotes  no  aatlioritj  for 
:u8  aame,  which  seema  to  eoroe  from  Platareh, 
iloninlas.  3a  But  there  iia>jj  lur?  <la  whidi 
"ords  Sdiwegler  (I.  374)  auapecta  a  corruption  in 
lie  teit),  doM  Dot  mean  the  bank  of  tbe  Tiber, 
iu\  a  slope  of  the  Palatine. 

t  See  tbe  referencs  \u  p.  7S. 
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Anrelian,  near  the  Porta  Appia.  He  com- 
plains that  nobody  but  himself  knows  any- 
thing  about  it,  or  cares  anything  about  it 
But  if  later  people  have  forgotten  it,  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Bnnsen  fifty  years 
ago,  and  will  be  found  described  at  vol.  i.  p. 
6fi0  of  tbe  Sesehreibimg  der  Stadt  Rom,  to 
which  one  would  have  thought  that  any  man 
would  have  turned  before  undertaking  to 
write  about  Roman  matters  at  all. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  Mr.  Parker's 
meaning,  when  be  twice,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces and  in  bis  dedication  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  applied 
to  the  buildings  of  Rome  'the  excellent 
method  of  Rickmaa  and  Willis,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  modem  school  of  archieology.' 
Now  the  principles  of  any  modem  school  of 
any  kind  are  exactly  what  Mr.  Fairer  does 
not  apply  to  anything.  For  be  falls  back 
from  all  principles  of  modem  scientific 
research  into  the  old  wives'  fables  of  pne- 
scientific  days.  Nor  con  we  understand 
what  be  means  by  '  the  method  of  Rickman 
and  Willis.'  Rickman  was  a  laborious  in- 
quirer of  a  past  generation,  who  did  some, 
useful  work  in  a  narrow  way  in  clamifying 
tbe  details  of  English  mediraval  architecture. 
But  be  eeems  toliave  been  unable  to  take  a 
general  view  of  anything,  and  his  line  of  re- 
search did  not  lead  him  across  documents  at 
all.  Professor  Willis,  on  the  other  band,  is 
tbe  greatest  master  of  combined  antiquarian 
and  documentaiT  knowledge,  who  bnngs,  as 
no  one  else  can  briug,  a  minute  knowledge 
of  written  evidence  to  bear  on  the  construc- 
tive appearances  of  buildings.  In  this  way, 
by  comparing  the  stones  themselves  with  the 
contemporary  records,  he  has  been  able  to 
put  together  minute  architectural  histories  of 
many  of  the  great  churches  of  England.  It 
is  bard  to  see  any  likeness  between  the 
method  of  Rickman  and  the  method  of 
Willis,  or  between  either  of  them  and  the 
method  of  Mr.  Parker.  Rickman  dealt 
with  the  succession  of  architectural  styles. 
Professor^Willis  deals  with  the  history  of  par- 
ticular buildings.  There  is  no  place  where 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  as  to  tbe  suc- 
cesMon  of  architectural  styles  than  in  Rome ; 
bnt  Mr,  Parker  has  not  as  yet  in  his  own 
person,  touched  on  that  branch  of  Roman 
archeeoiogy.  Professor  Willis  brings  docu- 
ments to  bear  upon  buildings,  but  it  is  es- 
sential for  his  method  that  the  documenti 
should  be  trustworthy,  and  therefore  con- 
temporary ;  he  would  be  the  very  last  man 
to  try  to  fix  dates  for  pree-bistoric  times  on 
the  strength  of  tbe  stories  which  Livy  and 
Dionjsios  copied,  at  the  very  best,  from 
writers  five  hnndred  years  later  thau  the  al- 
leged foundation  of  tbe  city.     In  the  same 


way  anyone  would  think,  from  Mr.  Parker's 
way  of  speaking,  that  no  one  before  himself 
had  ever  paid  t£o  least  heed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  primaival  remains.  Now  Mr. 
Parker  has  had  the  advanti^Bof  discoveries 
made  since  Reber  wrote,  but  it  is  hard  to 
pass  by  Keber's  carefal  comments  on  this 
subject,  as  if  they  had  never  been  written. 
Nor  can  we  understand  what  Mr,  Parker 
means  when  he  tells  us,  directly  after,  that, 
when  he  began  his  researches,  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena  was  not  known,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  find  it  out  by  digging.  Mr. 
Parker  nowhere  telJs  ns  in  his  book  whether 
be  places  it  anywhere  else  than  where 
scholars  have  hitherto  put  it :  he  speaks  as 
if  no  one  'knew  anything  about  it  before 
himself.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  gate 
is  one  of  tbose  abont  whose  position  there 
baa  hitherto  been  no  doubt  at  all  among 
scholars.  As  Mr,  Burn  Bays  {p.  59), '  The 
situation  of  do  gate  in  the  Servian  walls  can 
be  determiDed  so  completely  as  that  of  the 
Porta  Capena.'  He  ana  Bansen,  {Besckreib- 
ung,  i.  637),  Becker,  {i.  167),  Von  Reuniont, 
(i.  50),  all  put  it  in  the  snine  place  in  which 
Mr.  Parker,  so  far  as  we  can  make  anything 
ont  of  his  account,  himself  pats  it,  the  only 
place  in  short  where  it  conld  have  been.  To 
say  that  the  site  was  not  known,  and  to  imply 
that  be  himself  found  it  ont,  without  a 
single  reference  to  the  many  scholars  who 
have  spoken  of  it  beforehand,  proves,  we  are 
sure,  nothing  worse  than  the  strange  way  in 
which  Mr.  Parker  has  n^lected  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  knowledge,  but  it  certainly 
proves  that. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  in  this  way 
of  a  book  which  contains  the  record  of 
really  meritorious  researches,  a  book  from 
which,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned.  But  no  scholar  can  pass  by  without 
a  protest  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Parker, 
and  with  mor.e  plausibility  by  Dr.  Dyer,  to 
overthrow  all  the  results  of  modem  scientific 
research,  and  to  bring  ns  back  to  the  easy 
faith  of  our  grandmothers.  The  thing  will 
not  do  at  this  time  of  day.  Real  criticism 
has  got  too  far  for  people  who  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about  to  go  back  to 
stories  about  wolves  and  twins.  Still  this 
kind  of  talk  may  do  something  more  in  the 
way  of  miHleatUog  uncritical  readers  when  it 
is  fonnd,  as  it  is  in  Mr,  Parker's  book,  com- 
:hined  with  a  good  deal  of  real  and  often 
fresh  information,  Mr.  Parker  may  succeed 
■better  when  be  gets  on  further  with  his 
'Work.  He  understands  architectural  detail 
thoroughly,  and  he  will  be  doing  good 
verrice  if,  instead  of  trying  to  revive  exploded 
fables,  instead  of  putting  forth  as  novelties 
ituDgs  which  scholars  have  known  for  the 
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last  forty  or  fifty  years,  he  would  give  him- 
self to  trace  out  in  detail  the  changes  by 
which,  through  the  intermediate  st^e  of  the 
classical  Roman,  the  architectural  forms  of 
ancient  Greece  were,  witbont  any  sudden  re- 
volution, gradually  changed  into  the  forms, 
both  Romancsqne  and  Gothic,  of  niediffiral 
England,  Germany,  and  France. 

We  have  done  with  Rome  for  the  presents 
We  have  tried  to  give  a  picture  of  the  city 
of  Rome  as  distinguished  from  her  Empire, 
her  constitution,  and  her  particular, buildings. 
We  have  tried  to  show  her  growth,  from  Ute 
first  fortress  on  the  Palatine  to  the  vast  city 

firded  by  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  Over  the 
ays  which  separate  bis  city  from  the  city 
of  Servius  we  have  purposely  passed 
lightly.  They  belong  to  an  inquiry  some- 
what difierent  from  our  own.  But  we  should 
be  glad  at  some  future  day  to  take  up  the 
subject  at  another  point,  and  to  draw  a 
picture  of  what  Rome  was  in  those  centuries 
which  formed  the  crisis  of  her  new  birth, 
when  her  old  creed  and  her  old  dominion 
were  passing  away  to  make  way  for  her  new 
dominion  spiritual  and  temportu.  From  the 
Rome  of  Servius  we  leaped  to  the  Rome  of 
-Aurelian  ;  we  shall  need  no  such  leap  ^ain. 
The  walla  of  Aurelian,  the  defences  raised 
aii;ainst  Teutonic  enemies,  lead  ns  at  once  to 
the  Rome  of  Diocletian,  of  Oonstantinc,  and 
of  Theodoric,  to  the  Rome  for  which  To- 
tilas  and  Belisarins  struggled,  and  in  which 
Charles  and  Otto  received  their  imperiiil 
crown.  E.  A.  F. 


Art.  VI. — Far  Rustier  (Dalekaya  Rosua). 
Tkt  Ooiioori  Country.  With  Map  and 
Drawings. "  By  M.  Aliahibfi-.  SL  Peters- 
bui^:  1872. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  exclaim,  with  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  book  nnder  review, 
<  What  is  this  !  Where  f  In  what  country 
is  this  town,  village,  or  locality  f  What  can 
induce  an  author  to  treat  of  a  subject  so  de- 
void of  interest  f  and  perchance  will  add, 
'  If  devoid  of  interest  to  Russians,  how 
much  more  so  to  Englishmen  I'  But  if  thi^ 
country  is  shown  by  the  author  and  otbere 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
conntrymen,  as  furnishing  them  with  a  base 
for  their  future  maritime  operations,  it  is  a 
logical  consequence  that  the  subject  is  of 
equal  importance  to  us  as  an  Asiatic  power. 
Turning  to  a  map  of  Elastern  Siberia,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  district  in  question  is 
part  of  the  maritime  province  (sometimes 
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marked  on  the  maps  '  Primoret  '*) ;  it  forms 
ao  obtnse-angled  triangle,  wliow  base  is  tlie 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  sides  the  rivers  Anioor 
and  Oosaoori,  the  apex  being  the  conflaence 
of  the  two.  It  was  occupied  by  Rusaa  in 
the  period  from  1854  to  1859,  and  formally 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  in  tUo  treaties  of  1658 
and  1860. 

To  show  the  importance  that  Russia  at- 
taches to  her  maritime  positioa  in  this 
qnarter,  ne  shall  now  proceed  to  make  an  ex- 
tract from  an  article  on  the  maritime  pro- 
vince in  a  Russian  military  periodicalf  ; — 

'  Within  the  vast  limits  of  Russia,  so  dts- 
advantagcously  Bttuated  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Old  World,  far  from  the  highways  of 
the  universe,  and  close  to  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  devoted  b^  Nature  herself  to  poverty 
and  solitude,  there  is  no  locality  which  might 
have  such  a  great  historic  future  as  her  East- 
em  confines,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to 
that  of  the  Toomen-I  Here  HuEsia  possesses 
that  open  door  to  the  ocean  which  is  not  ac- 
corded to  her  in  Europe.  From  them  »kt  will 
iafaUilily  kaz«  to  direct  her  force*  in  the  great 
ttruggle  mlh  enemie*  %eko  threaten  to  gratp 
unitertal  tvpremacy.  From  thence  alone  can 
she  maintain  her  influence  over  her  neighbours, 
Japan  and  China  proper,  who  have  already 
begun  to  revive  from  centuries  of  stagnation. 
Here  may  ports  appear  for  nntrammelod  com- 
merce with  America  and  India,  those  stiU  in- 
exhaustible Bonrcos  of  riches  for  the  whole 
world.  In  a  word,  whatever  portion  of  Rus- 
sian territory  in  Asia,  or  even  in  Europe,  we 
take— be  it  the  Gulf  of  Finland  or  the  Black 
ijea,  trans-Caucasia  or  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
— not  one  presents  such  various  and  in  general 
favourable  conditions  for  a  wide  politics]  influ- 
ence and  a  brilliant  economic  future  as  the 
Maritime  Provbce.  And  in  no  part  of  our 
vast  empire  would  territorial  loss  oe  so  griev- 
ous as  here ;  to  explain  which,  it  needs  only 
to  imagine  that  England  hod  in  the  islaad 
Askold  a  new  Hong-Kong,  or  that  China  pos- 
sessed the  Gulf  of  PoBsiet.  for  these  reasons 
the  description  of  the  maritime  confines  should 
be  more  detailed  and  circumstantial  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Rusao-Asiatic  borders.' 

Having  tboa  established,  in  our  opinion, 
a  reasonable  ground  for  bringing  this  dis- 
tant conotry  before  English  readers,  wo 
proceed  to  the  book  itself,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  only  an  inctAllment,  or,  as  it  were, 
an  advanced  guard  to  the  main  body  of  M. 
Aliabiefl's  travels,  which  are  in  the  press. 

And,  first,  let  us  notice  the  very  excellent 
^ap  of  Eastern  Siberia  with  which  the  vol- 
ume is  provided  ;  also  the  drawings ;  one  of 
which  depicts  specimens  of  \\w  native  phv- 
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siognotny,  and  shows  them  to  bo  a  very 
lugabriouS'looking  and  unprepossessing  race, 
reminding  one  of  the  Eaquimaax. 

Perm  is  the  starting-point  for  a  voyage 
to  Siberia : — 

'  A  very  important  point  for  the  traveller,  in 
this  respect,  that  be  most  here  take  leave  of 
the  European  method  of  conveying  the  human 
body,  and  adopt  one  purely  Russian.' 

This  purely  Russian  method  consists  in  a 
taraniata.  With  regard  to  this  vehicle,  the 
aathor  mentions  ivit£  pride  tliat  there  is  no 
other  appellation  for  it  in  any  other  langui^e, 
and  that  a  European  has  not  even  the  faint- 
est idea  of  it  A  detailed  account  of  its 
construction  is  not  given,  further  than  that 
it  is  composed  of  wood  and  iron,  bnt  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Russian  roada,  accounted 
the  worst  in  the  world,  are  unable  to  de- 
stroy it.  It  boa  certainly  one  remarkablo 
attribute  —  that  its  second-hand  price  is 
higher  than  the  original  one,  a  quality  which 
Alfwill  appreciate ;  for  it  ^pears  that  we 
may  purchase  a  tarantass  at  Perm,  at  a  price 
varying  from  100  to  250  roubles,  ana,  on 
arrival  at  Irkoutak,  be  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  anxiously  bidding  for  the  coveted 
vehicle,  and,  to  nse  the  author's  expression, 
'  almost  snatching  it  from  one's  hands.' 
After  how  many  journeys  the  value  ceases 
to  increase  the  aathor  does  not  inform  ns, 
but  we  suppose  that  like  everything  earthly, 
the  tarantass  has  after  all  but  a  limited  ex- 
istence. 

After  travelling  7,000  verata*  in  the  ta- 
rantass, one  arrives  at  Sretensk,  on  the  river 
Shilka,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  From 
this  steamers  run  to  Nicolaievsk  at  the 
month  of  the  Amoor,  a  distance  of  3,000 
versta.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  traveller's  troubles  and  discomforts  are 
now  at  an  end,  as  the  following  extract  will 
amply  prove ; — 

'  Well,  if  you  have  in  jour  pocket  certain 
papers,  given  you  in  Irkoutsk,  to  secure  an 
unintemipted  passage  on  the  Amoor,  then 
yon  will  at  once  take  your  seat  on  the  first 
steamer  leaving  Sretensk,  and  even  though  at 
the  same  time  you  place  youreelf  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  captain,  yet,  nevertheless,  your 
future  lot  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself. 
If  you  are  prudent — i.a.,  unconditionally  submit 
all  the  way  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of  the 
captain ;  do  not  show,  even  in  your  bearing, 
the  least  annoyance  if  your  steamer  IIm  at 
anchor  much  longer  than  it  steams  on  the 
river  ;  then  you  may  rest  secure  that,  having 
grounded  several  times  in  the  3,000  versts,  you 
will  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  Nicolaiovsk.  But 
if  you  cannot  answer  for  it  that  your  temper 
will  sustain  ill  these  trials,  then  I  am  not  sure 
that  instead  of  Nicolaievsk  you  will  not  make 
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r  other  on  the 
.  the  company    of  wild 
boars,  goafe,  and  other  wild  aDJnials.' 

It  furtber  appears  that  the  priociples  of 
equality  are  but  little  uoderatood  or  cared 
for  on  the  Amoor;  for,  whilst  the  unfor- 
tunate peasant,  wbo  has  beeo  induced  to 
emigrate  to  these  far-distant  regions  from 
Russia,  carrying  family  and  goods  with 
him,  not  unfrequently  takes  three  years  in 
arriving  at  his  destination,  'having  lost  chil- 
dren, cattle,  and  seed,'  the  Government  ofiB- 
cial  makes  liis  yearly  promenades  '  with  great 
comfort  and  pleasure;'  and,  nbat  is  more, 
the  rdU*  of  captain  and  passenger  are 
completely  reversed,  the  former  'uncondi- 
tionally carrying  oat  the  caprices  and  wishes 
of  the  passenger.' 

At  Oust  Strelka  the  Shilka  unites  with 
the  Argoon,  and  forms  the  celebrated  Amoor ; 
from  this  point  to  EhabarofT,  where  the  Oos- 
Boori  joins  the  Amoor,  is  a  distance  of  1,700 
rersU.  Seventy-three  Buasian  villages  are 
scattered  along  the  banks,  including  Bla- 
goveshchensk, the  capital  of  the  province. 
These  are  inhabited  by  Cossacba  and  Rus- 
sian emigrants,  who  appear  to  live  in  a  state 
of  great  misery  and  destitution. 

'An  unhealthy  complexion  and  a  want  of 
energj*  of  movement  are  manifest  amongst 
these  people,  also  a  certain  apathy  and  discon- 
tent with  their  condition.  These  are  not  at  all 
thoRa  forms  boldlj  delineated  in  our  ima^na- 
tions  when  wo  read  of  the  colonizer  of  America, 
who,  with  indefat^ble  energy  and  extraordi- 
nary patience,  axe  in  band  ana  gun  on  should- 
er, cleared  the  virgin  woods,  sowed  the  plough- 
ed fields,  repetlod  the  attacks  of  sav^  beasts 
and  savage  men,  and  eventually,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  founded  towns 
swarming  with  people,  and  flourishing  with 
trade  and  commerce.  Atas !  this  is  not  the 
race  which  in  America  colonizes  the  Far  West, 
but  a  very  different  one,  which  in  the  Far  East 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

The  author  partially  accounts  for  this  state 
of  things  by  the  abhorrence  which  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  has  for  the  sea,  leading  him  to 
undertake  a  long  inland  journey,  often  result- 
ing, as  above  stated,  in  his  arriving  at  his 
destination  without '  children,  cattle,  or  seed.' 
'  See,'  be  exclaims, '  how  much  energy  the 
iron  man  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would 
have  left  under  similar  circumstances  1'  But 
the  question  arises  in  our  miuds — Is  it  not 
•  possible  to  induce  the  gentle  captains  of  the 
Amoor  steamers  to  hasten  their  la^ng  pace, 
and  refrtun  from  landins  passengers  in  lone- 
ly spots,  amotigst  '  wild  boars,  goats,  and 
other  animals '  t  We  believe  snch  a  task  to 
be  within  the  capabilities  of  the  Russian 
GovemmenL 

Passing  by  Blagoveshchensk,  the   capital 
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of  the  province,  and  a  great  centre  for  the 
sale  of  corn,  we  pass  on  to  Kbabaroff,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oossoori,  and  here,  as  a 
natural  cousequcoce  of  the  above-mentioned 
disorders,  we  find  the  commonest  necessa- 
ries of  life  at  famine  prices;  amongst  these, 
a  common  small  looking-glai^s,  costing  ten 
copecks*  at  Moscow,  is  sold  here  for  two 
roubles ;  and  a  ream  of  writing-paper,  ori- 
ginal  value  two  and  a-faalf  roubles,  fetches 
eight  at  Khabaroffi  The  author  justly  con- 
cludes that  the  principal  cause  of  this  dear- 
ness  is  the  risk  the  trader  runs  of  being  dis- 
embarked with  goods  and  chattels  on  a  de- 
sert shore. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Oos- 
soori  country  is  the  Slkhota- Alin  range ;  it  is 
the  great  watershed  of  the  district,  and  is 
thus  described: — 

'  From  Hanchuria  proceed  mountains  which, 
preserving;  their  north-easterly  direction,  ran 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  reach  as  far  as  the 
Amoor.  These  mountains  are  the  .Sikbota- 
Alin  range,  and  are  much  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  to  the  OossoorL  In  consequence  of  thi^ 
the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  which  form 
transverse  valleys,  are  not  similar.  Towards 
the  sea  they  are  steeper,  and  end  in  precipices 
and  naked  cliffn.  The  western  Elopes  form 
elevations  which  cover  with  hills  the  interval 
between  the  principal  ridge  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  OosBoori  and  its  tributaries.  The  mean 
height  of  this  ridge  is  small,  but  there  are  spots 
reaching  6,0(t0  fbet;  but  the  height  in  general 
varies  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  In  places  the 
sea  stretches  into  the  laud,  forming  a  number 
of  gulfs,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
of  St.  Vladimir,  St  01g^  and  IbbHy,  the  broad 
inlet  of  the  sea  known  under  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Oreat,  which  consists  of  several  gulfs,  and 
onwhichwe  shall  enlarge  furtheron.  'i'hc  latter 
gulf  is  of  BO  much  the  more  importance  thalit 
contains  the  port  of  Vladivostock,t  to  which 
all  our  marine  establishments  on  the  Padfic 
have  been  transferred.' 

It  will  reward  the  reader  to  glance  at  ihe 
map,  and  mark  the  position  of  this  magnifi- 
cent harbour;  it  will  enable  him  to  exptaiii 
the  extract  with  which  this  article  commenc- 
ed. The  Golden  Honi,  the  harbour  upon 
which  the  town  of  Vladivoatock  ilaelf  b  con- 
structed, is  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  five  versts 
long,  one  broad,  uid  varying  in  depth  from 
four  and  a-half  to  eleven  sajoDS ;  ^  it  is  com- 
pletely protected  from  all  winds,  and  it  will 
be  shown  further  on  that  Russia  does  in  re- 
ality look  upon  this  port  as  her  base  for  ma- 
ritime operations  in  the  East.  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  the   disadvantt^  of  being  frozen  np 
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for  three  months  in  the  year,  thoagh  sitoatcd 
in  latitude  43°. 

The  Sea  of  Japnn  and  the  Chaonet  of 
Tartary  are,  it  appears,  snbject  to  a  very  seri- 
ons  inconveaicnce  and  danger  in  the  shape 
of  thick  fogs,  which  suddenly  envelope  a 
vesael,  and  render  further  progress  dangerous. 
On  one  occasion  the  author,  whilst  on  board 
a  st«amer,  was  surpriaed  by  one,  which  last- 
ed from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  six  on  the 
following  morning.  The  time  of  year  most 
free  from  this  annoyance  is  the  antamn — 
the  clearest  month  of  all,  September. 


'Tho  sea  itself  which  washeR  the 
borders  is  not  in  tho  least  like  those  eeaa  which 
are  described  bj  traTellers  in  more  southern 
cliiaea.  A  certain  lifelessnesa  and  deep  calm 
reigns  over  the  watery  element;  marine  ani- 
mals of  largo  proportions,  proper  to  the  ocean, 
are  rarely  met  by  the  steamer ;  the  commoaest 
of  them,  dolphins,  which  follow  every  steamer 
io  the  Black  and  AzofF  Seas  in  myriads,  are 
seldom  met  with;  small  roollusks  alone,  emit- 
ting;  a  phoBphorescont  light,  remind  you  that 
you  Bail  on  the  ocean.  In  a  word,  a  sea  voyage 
on  the  Pacific  in  these  parts  presents  none  of 
those  distractions  so  much  prized  by  passen- 
gers who  have  to  kill  thoir  time  on  board  a 
slAUner.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  sea  which  washes  our  coasts  presents  no 
products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms; 
OQ  the  contrary,  there  are  products  of  both,  but 
these  are  not  very  luxurious,  and  the  use  of 
them  brings  no  advantage  at  present  either  to 
the  Russian  Qovomment  or  individual,  to 
whose  lot  this  country  has  fallen.' 

Amongst  the  production  of  the  ocean  is 
sea-weed,  the  collection  of  which  employs  a 
lat^e  number  of  Chinese,  to  the  im^nary 
exclusion  of  tho  Russians.  In  the  year  1869, 
as  much  as  360,000  poods*  of  this  sub- 
stance, in. value  360,000  roubles,  were  export- 
ed from  the  ports  of  Novgorod,  Vladivos- 
tock,  and  Olga.  The  author  complains  bit- 
terly of  this  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  exclaims  ; — '  The  snpporters  of 
free  trade  may  at  least  rejoice  over  the  sn- 
premaoy  of  their  principles  in  the  dominions 
of  Russia  on  the  Pacific'  But  as  we  sup- 
pose that  it  is  eqcally  free  to  Rnssians  to 
parsne  this  avocation,  supposing  they  were 
present  in  sufficient  numbers,  we  caanot 
help  thinking  that  be  displays  a  spirit  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  tho  dog  in  Uie  manger 
in  t&is  respect. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  informed  concerning 
the  part  the  Russian  fleet  in  this  quarter  is 
likely  to  play  in  any  future  war,  which  is 
'  to  destroy  everywhere  the  defenceless  colo- 
nies of  the  enemy,  and  maintain  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  with  his  vessels  encountered 
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on  the  soa ; '  so  let  Au.<^ra1ia  and  China  look 
out!  ' 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
River  Oossoori  itself  : — 

'The  Sondc^o  and  Lowbi-kbe,  after  tbdr 
confluence,  form  the  River  Oosaoori,  which 
flows  in  a  much  more  open  valley,  covered  with 
larch  woods;  tlie  coniferous  trees  and  the 
mountains  recede  to  a  considerable  distance, 
especially  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  ebarac- 
ter  of  tho  country  becomes  more  steppe-like 
as  it  approaches  the  Soongachi,  a  tributary 
stream.  The  river  itself  here  changes  its  cha- 
racter; it  loses  the  appearance  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and  flows  more  quietly,  abounding 
in  fish,  which  are  caught  by  the  various  tribes 
of  Toongooz. 

'Further  on,  the  Oossoori  receives  the  re- 
markable navigable  river,  the  Soongachi.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  river  anywhere  which  makes  so  many 
bends  in  its  course,  and  wliose  turns  are  so 
abrupt  Reckoning  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
source  of  this  river  to  its  mouth,  it  appears  . 
that  ita  entire  length  does  not  exceed  nmety 
versts;  following  its  sinuosities,  this  is  increas- 
ed to  370  versts.  It  flows  in  a  channel  which 
is  two  feet  *  deep  at  the  shore  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the^ed  it  attains  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and 
and  in  places  even  ten ;  meanwhile,  its  breadth 
is  twenty  sajens,  in  places  twenty-five.  The 
sinuosities  of  the  river  and  the  insignificance 
of  its  breadth  render  navigation  (by  steamer) 
difficult  Steaming  along  on  a  clear  day,  the 
sun  appears  every  minute  in  a  difierenl  direc- 
tion ;  the  bends  are  so  abrupt,  that  gometimes 
after  two  or  three  hours'  steaming  one  returns 
almost  to  the  same  place,  which  is  perhaps 
separated  from  one  by  a  dozen  sajens  of  dry 
land.  At  the  same  time  the  steamer,  constant- 
ly turning  in  every  direction,  strikes  tho  soft 
bank  every  minute,  and  cleaves  the  earth  with 
its  stem,  forming  what  are  termed  in  the  loca- 
lity "  irons,"  t  or  catches  the  opposit*  bank 
with  its  stem.  Our  soldiers  always  call  these 
bends  of  the  river  etghU.' 

It  is  manifest  that  much  patience,  not  to 
say  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  is  indispen- 
sable for  Uie  Sisyphus-like  task  of  navigat- 
ing a  river  of  this  description;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  lake  out  of  which  it  flows, 
wo  are  not  much  better  off,  for  Lake  Khan- 
ka— 

'  Having  a  circumference  of  about  260  versts, 
in  len^  eighty,  and  fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth, 
occupies  a  space  of  almost  3,800  square  versts. 
Writh  such  a  vast  surface,  this  lake  is  extremely 
shallow ;  up  to  the  present  time,  nowhere  has 
its  depth  been  found  to  exceed  twenty-four  feet ; 
near  the  shore,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  verst 
from  it  the  depth  is  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  With  a  broad  Burface  and  veiy  small 
depth,  the  lake  is  constantly  exposed  to  wind. 
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and  estremely  Btonny,  in  consequence  of  which 
navigation  is  renderml  vorj  difficult  for  those 
HtcamerB  which  are  at  present  there,  nod  it  not 
unfroquentlj  happens  that  a  steamer  must 
wait  two  or  throe  days  before  it  can  sail  out  on 
the  Uke.' 

Followins  the  course  of  the  Oossoori  down 
to  its  confluence  witli  the  Amoor,  we  find 
that  it  receiTes  Beveral  lai^e  tributaries, 
anion^  which  may  be  named  the  Mooren, 
the  BitcD,  and  the  Nor.  Monntains  of 
about  4,000  feet  in  height  follow  the  course 
of  the  river  on  either  side ;  now  hemming 
it  in  closely  and  ending  in  nbropt  precipices, 
now  receding  to  a  greater  distance.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  rich  forests  of 
maple,  acacia,  walnut,  oak,  black  birch,  and 
cork;  the  farther  they  recede  from  the 
rircr,  the  thickerand  more  splendid  becomes 
the  foliage,  whilst  the  intervening  plains  are 
covered  with  the  richest  growth  of  grass. 
The  river  falls  into  the  Amoor,  near  Kbaba- 
roff,  forming  two  branches. 

The  breadth  of  the  Oossoori  at  ite  con- 
finencc  with  the  Lowbi-khe  is  seventy  sajens, 
whilst  forty  vorsts  above  Khabarofi'it  is  one 
verst  and  three-quarters.  In  the  dry  season 
its  depth  is  sometimes  as  small  as  two  and  a- 
half  feet,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  three  versts  per  honr. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  geographical 
sitrvey  of  the  country  is  thns  concluded  : — 

*  It  now  remains  to  examine'^the  animal  and 
vogetableliTc,  which  has  here  been  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  endowing  thi«  countrv  with 
the  most  diverse  forma  of  both  animals  and 
planti.  Nature  has  constructed  here,  as  it  were, 
an  exhibition,  assembling;  on  the  Oossoori  in  a 
confined  space  the  products  of  the  extreme 
north,  as  the  pine,  the  birch,  the  fir,  the  larch, 
with  those  of  the  eztj-ome  south,  as  the  vine,  the 
walnut,  and  the  cork-tree.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  peopled  the  woods  and  waters  with  the 
most  diverf;ent  specimens  of  animal  life  ;  there 
wo  find  the  great  sturgeon,  turtle,  eagles, 
cranes,  the  K^jptian  ibis,  and  a  thousand  other 
birds ;  here,  in  one  and  the  same  forest,  we 
find  the  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north — the 
sable  1  and  close  to  him  the  panther  and  the 
Bengal  tiger — not  a  visitor,  by  chance  straying 
into  this  obscure  country,  but  a  native  living 
constantly  there,  terrifying  both  the  Russian 
soldier  and  the  TambofT  peasant,  trho  never 
before  heard  the  name  even  of  the  animal. 
And  all  this  in  Siberia  I ' 

The  climate  must  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
clement in  the  worid,  considering  its  lati- 
tude ;  the  mean  temperature  corresponds  to 
that  of  places  lying,  to  the  north  of  Vaza, 
Petrozavodsk,  Vologda,  and  Kazan,  notwith- 
standing that  it  lies  six  degrees  to  the  south 
of  these  places.  It  is  stated  that  Archangel, 
situated  in  latitndc  64°,  has  a  better  climate 
than  this  conntiy  in  the  same  latitude  as ' 


Perpignan.  The  frosts  are  very  severe,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  being  frozen  for  six  months 
in  a  year.  The  causes  of  this  inclemency  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  Stanovoy  Mountains, 
which  divide  tbe  country  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Northern  Siberia,  are  of  incon- 
siderable height,  allowing  the  cold  winds  an, 
almost  Duintemipted  passage,  whilst  the 
lofty  Chan-bo-Shan  range  on  the  Sonth 
intercepts  the  warm  winda  which  blow  from 
China  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  cold  stream 
from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  drifting  quantities 
of  ice  along  with  it,  materially  assists  in  de- 
pressing the  temperature ;  whilst  the  pre- 
vailing winds  in  autumn  and  winter,  blowing 
from  the  north-west,  bring  from  the  conti- 
nent together  with  clearness  and  drynesa, 
extreme  cold  ;  and  those  in  spring  and  snm- 
mer,  proceeding  from  tbe  south  and  aoatb- 
west,  bring  humiditv  and  rain,  which  also 
have  a  depressing  efiect  upon  the  tempera-, 

Tbe  information  about  the  gold  and  coal, 
which  the  country  is  said  to  contain,  is  very 
nncertain  and  vague;  but  this  is  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  tbe  neighbouring  island  of 
Sagalin  abounds  in  coat  of  good  quality  for 
the  supply  of  a  steam  fleet. 

The  following  description  is  given  of  the 
aboriginal  population : — 

'  In  moral  quMities  the  Golds  stand  by  no 
means  at  the  lowest  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment ;  they  are  good-humoured,  honest,  display 
much  afTection  in  their  domestic  life ;  in  short, 
respect'the  nged,  whose  opinion  is  always  at- 
tended to  in  the  management  of  social  matters 
relating  to  commerce ;  lastly,  their  relaUons 
with  the  femak  sex  are  not  Imrbarou!^ 
Though  the  heaviest  labour,  as  among  all 
savages,  is  consigned  to  the  women,  yet  in 
domestic  life,  around  the  family  hearth,  she 
plays  the  part  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  not  that 
of  silent  and  resigned  slave.  In  religion 
they  are  sorcerers*  ;  in  occupation,  fishermen 
and  hunters ;  agriculture  is  unknown  to  them, 
and  only  in  summer,  in  the  fishing  season, 
they  sow  tbe  gardens  round  their  dwellings 
with  a  few  fruits,  and  with  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  men  and 
women,  but  even  to  little  children.' 

The  Bengal  tjger  b  found  in  laivft  numbers 
all  over  the  Oossoori  conntry,  and  is  said  to 
eqnal  in  size,  ferocity,  and  strength  those 
bred  in  tbe  jangles  of  India.  Such  is  the 
terror  impressed  upon  the  natives  by  this 
animal  that  they.accord  bim  divine  honours; 
his  effigies,  painted  black  and  red,  are  seea 
around  their  dwelhngs,  whilst  they  carry 
smaller  ones  sewn  on  to  their  clothes  ;  these 
arc  supposed  by  them  to  have  the  power  of 
averting  calamity,  and  ■  ■•    -■        ■    ■ 

of  the  oeast  biroself. 


prised  by  a  tifrer  be  greets  him,  it  appears, ' 
as  a  superior  being,  Ktlls  on  his  knees,  and 
worships  liim.  He  does  not,  however,  carry 
'  his  adoration  so  far  as  to  allow  himself  to 
fall  an  nnresisting  prey  to  this  eangninary 
deity,  bat,  if  armed  with  even  so  much  as 
en  iron-shod  stick,  his  religious  feelings  give 
place  to  an  endeavour  tQ  rip  up  the  belly  of 
his  opponent,  on  the  principle,  we  suppose, 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
tare. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes  of  tigers  are 
given,  from  amongst  which  we  select  the 
following,  as  showing  the  courage  inspir- 
ed Id  the  breast  of  the  most  pacific  animals 
by  maternal  love : — 

'  In  one  of  our  posts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
charia,  lived  a  few  soldiers,  and  one  of  them 
had  a  cow  with  a  joung  calf.  One  night  a 
tiger  crept  up  to  the  yard  of  the  post,  having 
sprung  over  ft  stockade,  or  railing,  at  least 
fourteen  feet  high.  There  he  seized  the  calf, 
and  be^n  strangling  it  before  its  mother's  eyes.  < 
The  dying  moans  of  her  ofTspring  overcame  the 
sense  of  fear,  and  the  cow  rushed  at  the  tiger, 
and  plunged  her  horns  into  his  flank.  Mean- 
while the  Eoldiers,  aroused  by  the  noise,  dis- 
chai^ed  theirflrcanns,  and  the  tiger,  surprised, 
cast  aside  the  calf  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
over  the  stockade ;  but  the  former,  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  spring,  the  cow,  embold- 
ened by  victory,  rushed  again  at  the  beast,  and 
gored  him.  Meanwhile  a  fresh  volley  was 
delivered.  The  scared  tiger,  seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  escape,  completely  lost  his  head,  and 
rushed,  as  if  mad,  from  one  end  of  the  yard 
to  the  other,  puTHued  by  the  infuriated  cow. 
At  last  the  beast  made  another  spring,  and 
leapt  over  the  stockade.  The  valiant  heroine 
then  returned  to  her  young  one,  but  found  it 
already  dead.  This  anecdote  was  related  to  U. 
Ptjevalski,  by  eye-witnesses,  who  even  pointed 
out  to  him  thebrave  cow.' 


nient  the  cattle  under  the  burning 
sun.  Tbe'Ghinese  keep  their  cattle  under 
sheds  during  the  day,  and  maintain  fires  of 
brushwood,  the  smoke  of  which  drive  saway 
the  insects;  bat  it  appears  that  the  Cossacks, 
in  many  cases,  take  neither  of  these  precau* 
tious,  'from  indifference,' 

In  Siberia,  the  RuB»an  soldiers  play  the 
same  part,  as  pioneers  of  civilization,  as  in 
former  times  did  the  conquering  legions  of 
Rome ;  and  indeed  their  versatility  most  be 
great,  when  we  read  that — 

'If  you  travel  on  the  post-cart  in  tbe  South 
OosBoori  country,  a  soldier  drives  you — not  one 
who  has  served  his  time,  but  one  who  b  actu- 
*31y  in  the  service,  and  appointed  to  do  the 
duty  of  post-boy;  but  your  journey  on  dry 
land  ends,  and  you  take  your  seat  in  a  boat — 
here  sgun  is  the  same  soldier  of  the  tin^  whi^ 


having  mastered  the  various  nautical  terms  and 
appelutions,  manages  the  rudder  and  sails. 
You  enter  the  telegraph  station — it  is  guarded 
by  a  soldier ;  you  enter  a  dinrch,  and  you  see 
that  even  here  the  soldier  is  both  churchwar- 
den, taper-bearer,  and  clerk ;  in  a  word,  the 
soldier  is  employed  on  all  duties  and  in  all  oc- 
cupations, and  constitutes  the  defence,  basiaof 
civilization,  and  working  power  of  the  coun- 
try.' 

These  praises  refer  to  the  regular  troops 
of  the  Rnssian  army,  not  to  the  Cossacks, 
of  whom  more  below. 

Tbe  most  numerous  class  of  the  Oossoori 
population  is  made  up  of  Cossacks,  trans- 
ported by  the  Russian  Government,  in  the 
year  18S8,  to  settle  the  newly-acqnired  dis- 
trict; these  emigrants  were  chosen  by  lot, 
and  their  history  well  illustrates  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  compulsory  settlement  of 
a  country.  They  were  conveyed  to  their 
new  home  from  the  Baikal  district  or 
steamers,  down  the  Araoor,  and  up  the 
Oossoori,  their  goods  and  cattle  being  float- 
ed on  rafta.  As  may  be  imagined,  tliey  did 
not  reach  their  destination  without  sufi'cring 
mnch  loss.  The  sites  for  com  land  were 
selected  at  haphazard,  and  generally  lay  on 
the  low  ground  adjacent  to  the  river,  and 
the  very  first  year  they  were  inundated. 
The  harvest  was  lost,  and  the  Government 
bad  to  feed  the  settlers  till  the  following 
year,  sod  to  famish  fresh  supplies  of  seed 
com.  The  Government  was  tnus  placed  be- 
tween the  home  of  a  dilemma :  they  were 
unable  to  ait  still,  and  see  the  population 
perish  of  hunger,  whilst  tbe  settlers  them- 
selves were  too  indifferent  and  assured  of 
Government  support  to  move  much  in  the 
matter ;  and  thns  we  find  that  whilst  in  the 
year  1860,  35,550  poods  of  com  had  to  be 
supplied  by  Government,  chiefly  owing  to 
losses  from  inundations,  yet  np  to  the  year 
1868  so  little  had  been  done  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  that  80,504  poods  had  to  be 
supplied  from  the  same  source  ;*  matters  had 
even  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Cossacks 
ate  the  seed  corn  sent  to  them,  and  subsist- 
ed on  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Irkoutsk,  the  seat  of 
government,  is  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
3,000  versts,  a  circnmstance  which  renders 
tbe  task  of  supervision  very  difficult. 

,  The  Chinese,  however,  of  a  more  indus- 
trious and  self-reliant  character,  are  more 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  so 
that  whilst  the  Cossacks  scarcely  obuin 
thirty  poods  of  grain  per  des^atine,!  the 
Chinese  gather  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 


"A  pood  of  cor 
roubles, 
f  A  det^atlne  =  3'4S  acres. 


tills  country  about  1^ 


from  the  saihe  quality  of  soil,  and  in  good 
years  even  160  or  200. 

The/omyn  population  {a»  it  is  here  term- 
ed •)  consists  of  Chinese,  Coreans,  Tazes, 
and  Golds,  The  first-named,  owing  to  the 
feeble  influence  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment exerts  in  those  far  distant  portions  of 
her  dominions,  have  been  necessitated  to 
orgaoise  some  form  of  government  of  their 
own.  This  consists  of  small  village  com- 
munities, presided  over  by  an  elder,  who 
even  holds  in  his  hands  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Hb  triala  are  not  always,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  regular  form,  nor  bis  sen- 
tences merciful, — 

'Dunun  telum  necessitas,' 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify: — 

'  Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  OoEsoori  Bay, 
inclosepronmity  to  one  of  our  military  posts,  a 
nme  of  cards  was  proceeding  in  a  hut  The 
Chinese  are  dreadful  gamblers,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant  will  gamble  away  all  his  property  in 
one  night,  and  bteorae  tine  labourer  of  the 
fortunate  winner.  One  of  the  players  having 
remarked  that  the  other  was  cheating,  got  up 
without  a  word,  as  if  he  was  gobg  to  prepare 
a  piece  of  tobacco,  adzed  bis  knife,  and  plunged 
it  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  wretched  man. 
The  remaining  players  threw  themselves  im- 
mediately on  the  murderer,  bound  him,  and 
sent  him  to  the  chief  elder,  who,  with  the 
others,  was  to  pass  sentence  on  him. 

'After  long  deliberation,  the  nrisoncr  was 
at  last  adjudged  to  be  buried  aJlTe,  and  the 
better  to  be  able  to  execute  this  severe  sentence, 
it  was  resolved  previously  to  make  the  prisoner 
dead  drunk. 

'Whether  he  would  or  no,  he  w«e  obliged  to 
drink  brandy  in  sight  of  the  fresh  dug  grave. 
The  influence  of  fear  overcame  the  intoxi- 
cating action  of  the  spirit,  and  they  could  not 
make  the  prisoner  drunk.  Then,  instead  of 
the  small  cups  ft'om  which  the  Chinese  drink, 
they  began  to  pour  brandy  down  his  throat 
from  luge  cups,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
htm  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility. 
Having  attained  this,  they  threw  bim  into  the 
pit,  and  began  to  fill  in.  In  the  midst  of  this 
operation,  when  the  criminal  was  already 
tolerably  well  covered,  he  apparently  came  to 
himself,  as  be  began  to  stir.  Seeing  tbis,  some 
of  the  Chinese  standing  by  threw  themselves 
into  the  pit,  and  beat  down  the  earth  with  feet 
and  shovels  until  the  unfortunate  man  was 
completely  buried.' 

After  this  astounding  recital,  what  next! 
Although  measures  of  some  sort  or  other 
have  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  similar 
atrocities,  M.  Aliabien  cannot  even  assure  us 
that  they  are  not  tailing  place  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  Oossoori  country!  He  tells 
us  proudly,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  that  the 
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great  mling  pasuon  of  the  Russian  is  '  ex- 
tent,' or  '  vastncss.'  Truly  *  Tastneaa'  as 
applied  to  empire  is  no  unmixed  bleamng, 
when  the  central  and  vital  power  is  too  weak 
to  reach  the  numbed  extremities. 

The  Coreans  resemble  the  Chinese  mncb 
in  their  industry  and  skill  in  agriculture,  bat 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  good' 
qualities,  as  '  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
moral  worth.'  They  are  of  a  pleasant  type 
of  countenance,  do  not  shave  their  beards, 
and  wear  their  hair.  Since  1893  they  have 
beea  emigrating  into  Russian  territory  in 
large  and  increasing  numbers;  they  form 
good  and  desirable  subjects,  and  some  even 
have  accepted  the  Christian  fwth, 

M.  AliaoiefT  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
tbe  advantages  expected  from  this  coantry, 
to  obtain  which  so  many  and  grcatsacriGces 
have  been  made,  may  be  looked  for  only  in 
part;  and  these  in  the  distant  future,  and  on 
condition  of  enei^etic  administrative  reor- 
ganization. But  we  im^ne  that  he  is 
looking  at  the  economic  and  industrial  ude 
of  the  question ;  for  turning  to  military 
writers,  we  find  that  they  are  nasessed  at  a 
far  different  value.  We  know  the  Italian 
proverb,  ' 

*Non  istanno  bene  due  galli  in  un  cortile,* 
which  will  apply  as  well  to  a  continent  as  to 
a  farm-yard.  Russia  watches  our  Asiatic 
possessions  with  scmtiniring  attention,  and 
scarcely  a  word  of  discontent  is  nttcred  or  a 
British  soldier  mobbed  in  India  but  her 
papers  resound  with  it.  Tbe  smallest  con- 
centration of  troops  is  represented  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  fresh  career  of  conquest  and 
annexation.  As  an  example,  it  was  but 
lately  insisted  by  the  Russian  press  that  the 
Looahai  expedition  was  hut  tbe  preparatory 
step  to  the  absorption  of  Burmah.  Ruada 
views  our  motives  and  actions  in  Asia 
through  the  same  green  spectacles  which  we 
apply  to  here ;  and  in  truth  there  seems  but 
small  difference  upon  reference  to  history. 
Bat  the  dry  fact  remains  that  we  have  before 
us  a  persistent  and  vigilant  opponent,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  ascertmn  from  whence,  in  case 
of  rupture,  a  blow  would  probably  fail. 

"We  conclude  this  article  by  a  quotation 
from  the  same  source  as  that  on  page  83 : — 

'  Ab  out  position  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  com- 
poses part  of  the  great  ocean,  and  is  united 
with  it  by  five  channels,  which  are  difficult  to 
blockade,  we  may  say  tliat  it  is  the  base  of  our 
fieet  on  the  great  ocean  ;  it  can  here  extend  its 
activity  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  on  oar 
European  seas,  the  Baltic  and  Black.  The 
numerous  and  excellent  harbours  of  the  coun- 
try, its  richness  In  wood,  and  the  proximity  of 
coal,  may  extraordinarily  assist  the  devdop- 
ment  and  activity  of  our  naval  fimMB  in  these 
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vitws,  uid  perlupa  the  time  of  this  derelop- 
DMDt  is  not  far  distant  The  ports  Possiet^ 
Vladivostock,  Strelock,  AniericB,  Yladimirski, 
Cistriea,  and  NicolaieTsk  bsTa  psculiar  import- 
loce,  and  ought,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  bo 
trongiy  occupied  by  us  and  evea  fortified. 
4  particular,  Tladivostock,  as  nucleus  of  our 
lantime  forces,  demands  the  most  immediate 
ftention.  The  force  o(  oor  fleet  should 
•idently  be  considsrable  in  these  watere, 
tiere  even  our  neighbour  Japan  has  a  dozen 
_:  to  warships,  including  some  iron-dads. 
aropean  powers  maintain  hi^  squadrons  in 
X  neighbouring  seas — for  instance,  England 
p  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-flve  vessds  of 


We  thna  see  that  the  importance  of  the 
Dnatry  is  by  ao  roeana  underrated  by  Roa- 
ian  military  aathorities. 


Aw.  VIL — The  Tory  Adminialratioti  and 
its  Whig  Admirers. 

Who  would  have  said,  six  months  ^o,  that 
a  new  part  could  be  found  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
or  that  he  was  still  destined  to  eipeiience 
lod  afford  the  supreme  Burprise  of  his  ca- 
reer! He  had  been  a  flamiag  young  Radi- 
ail;  he  had  been  a  stiff-necked,  middle-aced 
Protectionist;  lie  had  educated  the  Tones, 
or  befooled  them,  into  voting  for  household 
snflnige  in  boroughs.  An  admirer  of  '  Sy- 
bil' might  have  deemed  it  possible  that  he 
noald  resuscitate  and  pass  the  People's 
Charter ;  a  reader  of  '  Tancred '  might  have 
predicted  that  he  won  Id  disestablish  the 
Cbnrch ;  bat  his  most  imaginative  disciple 
conld  not  have  foreseen  that  he  would  live 
to  be  greeted  by  ci-devant  Liberal  reviewers 
»  the  model  Whig.  It  would  have  been  a 
task  for  Goethe  or  Balzac,  wielding,  with 
the  skill  of  those  consummate  masters,  the 
acalpel  of  psychological  analysis,  to  discrim- 
inatc  and  classify  the  elements  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's emotional  mood  when  he  had  done 
reading  this  elaborate  Whig  tribute  to  his 
geoias  and  stat^smanahip ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  one  chief  ingredient  in  the  cup  of 
his  gratification  was  the  puugeut  spice  of 
trinmphiuit  contempt  There  is  one  ambi- 
tion ^m  which,  in  all  the  zigzags  of  hia  po- 
iiticsl  life,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  deviated. 
Radical,  Tory,  or  nondescript,  he  has  always 
anafiectedly  wished  to  'dish  the  Whigs.' 
And  now  he  must  have  felt  that,  on  Siis 
score  at  least,  he  could  die  happy.  '  What 
a  set  of  poor-spirited  fellows,'  he  might 
have  said,  'have  these  successors  of  Jcfirey, 
BrongbaiD,  and  Macaulay  become!    They 
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tremble  at  the  noise  tJiemselves  have  made. 
Having  ascended  the  mountain,  they  look 
back  in  giddy  amazement  on  the  precipices 
they  have  scaled,  and,  sinking  down  in  ex- 
haustion, prepare  to  give  up  the  ghost,  im- 
ploring me,  Disraeli,  to  play  the  part  of  ex- 
ecutor and  residuary  legatee  to  the  Whig 
party,  to  save  its  remains  from  Gladstone 
and  the  Radicals,  and  to  gather  them  up  for 
burial  in  a  churchyard  undcGled  by  the 
bones  of  Dissenters.  The  Whigs  are  dished 
indeed !' 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  right  to  his  eiulting 
chuckle;  but  it  is  not  without  some  feeling 
of  irritation  that  the  vanguard  of  the  Libe- 
ra! party  can  regard  this  p&cid  abnegation  of 
all  that  deserves  the  name  of  Liberalism  by 
the  historical  Whig  or^an.  We  shall  speak 
plainly.  This  is  not  Liberalism ;  this  is  the 
abjuration  of  Liberalism.  There  is  a  senti- 
ment, a  spirit,  a  moral  and  intellectual  habi- 
tude, in  which,  more  deeply  than  in  formal 
creed,  the  character  of  every  great  party  re- 
sides; aud  the  seutiment  natural  to  Liberals 
is  trust  in  progress,  frank  satisfaction  in 
coQtemplatiug  the  positions  won,  resolute  in- 
trepidity in  casting  the  glance  forward  to 
the  heights  renmning  to  be  gained,  definite 
rcnnnciation  of  the  doctrine  of  political  fi- 
nality, and  clear  belief  that  the  day  can  nev- 
er dawn  when  the  army  of  improvement  will 
have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  precipitation  of  the 
simpleton,  from  the  feveiish  heat  of  the  reb- 
el against  society,  from  the  rancorous  greed 
and  itch  of  destruction  of  him  who  is  inca- 
pable of  steady  work  and  trades  in  agita- 
tion. The  sentiment  germane  to  true  Lib- 
eralism is  a  fine  hiending  of  calmnesa  and 
intrepidity,  the  force  of  passion  in  the  heart, 
the  poised  scales  of  reason  in  the  hand.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
nobly  illustrated}  Turn  to  the  p^cs  of  the 
Edinbvrgh  Review  in  the  earlier  period  of 
its  existence.  You  will  there  find  that  the 
Whig  writers  who  made  the  reputation  of 
their  party  were  not  ashamed  of  the  watch- 
words of  Liberalism — did  not  shrink,  as  if 
afraid  of  burning  their  fingers,  from  the  sym- 
bolic flags  of  prioress.  If  you  are  in  quest 
of  lectures  on  the  benefits  of  political  cau- 
tion, the  beauty  of  things  as  they  are,  the 
risks  of  popular  movement,  the  danger  of 
being  assisted  by  advanced  Liberals,  go  else- 
where than  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  when 
it  was  mewing  its  mighty  youth.  If  you 
like  to  breathe  'an  atmosphere  of  stifling 
complacency,  avoid  the  literary  demesne 
where  the  sentences  of  Brougham  run  like 
fire  along  the  ground,  and  where  Macaulay, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  genius,  flings  the  fine 
lightning  of  his  '>^on>  upor-'<<)OBe  who  have 
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not  the  ooarage  aDd  the  sense  to  believe 
that  there  is  si^ety  in  progress.  If  you  are 
in  search  of  an  opiate  for  all  that  is  ardent 
and  impassioned  in  Liberalism,  avoid  the 
Edinburgh  Seview  as  it  was,  and  confine 
yourself  to  it  as  it  i*. 

W<!  peremptorily  deny  that  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  was  in  temperately,  impatiently,  or 
precipitately  Liberal  Every  one  of  the 
^at  measures  nhieh  it  passed  was  due  to 
justice  and  the  requirements  of  a  nation,  and 
not  ODC  of  them  was  passed  a  day  too  soon. 
The  pace  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  can  be 
called  rapid  only  when  compared  with  the 
customary  pace  of  English  cabinets.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  was  a 
hold  measure ;  but  is  it  not  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Liberalism  that  no 
convicted  wrong  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
dnre?  and  had  not  the  incarable  injustice 
of  the  Irish  Church  been  pointed  out  so  Id- 
cidly  and  so  logically  by  Whig  writers  that 
its  existence  had  been,  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  standing  reproach  to  the  par- 
ty !  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act  was 
original  and  masterly  ;  bat  did  it  come  too 
soon)  Was  English  legislation  on  Ireland 
to  be  for  ever  of  that  tndlng  and  superficial 
kind  which  merely  fomented  the  exaspera- 
tions of  her  people  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  rapacions  demagi^es !  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nnd  nis'  colle^;nea  neither  did  too 
much  for  the  conntry  nor  did  it  alarmingly 
fast.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ^ree 
with  those  who  make  lif[ht  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's services.  His  was  indeed  a  magnifi- 
cent innings.  His  score  made  np  for  long 
years  of  languid  play  on  the  part  of  the  Lib- 
erals. He  dissipated  the  somnolent  tradi- 
tions which  bad  come  in  with  parliamentary 
success,  and  which  accorded  well  with  a 
mild  aristocratic  Whiggism.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  admirable  as  an  adminislrator,  made  no 
claim  to  the  possession  of  legislative  ability. 
Earl  RusseU,  always  a  vigilant  Liberal  when 
out  of  office,  has  in  office  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues of  repose.  From  lack  of  a^ressive  en- 
ergy, from  excess  of  intcllectuu  patience, 
he  saw  the  honours  of  the  field  swept  from 
his  hand — those  of  free  trade  hv  Feel,  those 
of  household  suffrage  by  Disraeli,  those  of 
the  complicated  Irish  problem  by  Gladstone. 
Had  Earl  Ruascll  been  as  enei^etic  as  he  is 
honest,  and  had  his  powers  of  constructive 
legislaUon  been  consummate,  the  Irish 
Church  might  have  been  disestablished 
twenty  years  ago;  but  had  Mt  Gladstone 
not  been  impatient  of  injustice,  quick  to 
embody  bis  principles  in  actios,  and  gifted 
with  a  rare  genius  for  constructive  legisla- 
tion, the  Irish  establishment  might  have 
stood  for  anoili&]giinartjt!^j|j[^  century.  And 


have  not  Liberals  been  hearing,  for  at  least 
half  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  that  the 
ballot  ought  to  ho  introduced  and  purchase 
in  the  army  to  be  abolished !  To  blame  Mr, 
Gladstone  for  baring  done  too  little  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  blame  him  for  having  done 
too  nmch. 

It  has  become  customary  for  advocates  of 
religions  equality  to  dwell  npon  the  defects 
of  Mr.  Ghidstone's  Irish  Church  legislation. 
We  arc  under  no  temptation  to  overpraise 
it,  seeing  that  we  published  a  severe  expo- 
sure of  the  laxity  by  which  disendowment 
was  permitted  to  become  too  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  re-endowment.  But  it  now  appean 
that,  indolgent  as  were  the  terms  granted  to 
the  Irish  cfen^y,  the  surplus  accruing  to  tbo 
nation  after  the  arrangement  has  been  car- 
ried out,  will  amount  to  about  five  millions 
sterling.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
Uberality  extended  to  the  Irish  incumbeols 
and  curates  was  based  upon  a  false  princi- 
ple. No  one  has  ever  maintained  that  pet*- 
sonal  loss  should  be  ioflieted  upon  the  clergy 
of  a  disestablished  Church.  The  personal 
property  of  each  incumbent  could  not  be 
set  at  less  than  an  annuity  equal  to  his  liv- 
ing, for  the  term  of  one  life.  If  these  two 
propositions  bo  granted,  on  what  "round 
can  it  be  held  that  incumbents  should  have 
been  refused  permission  to  capitalise  their 
annuities)  It  would  incalculably  aggravate 
the  difficulty  of  Anglican  disestablishment  if 
the  idea  got  abroad  that  the  advocates  of 
religious  equality  are  determined  to  deal 
with  the  Church  in  a  harsh  and  revenge- 
ful spirit,  and  to  inflict  suffering  upon  incum- 
bents. We  shall  not  say  that  Anglican  dis- 
eodowmcnt  ought  to  be  arranged  on  the 
Irish  pattern,  but  wo  invite  earnest  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  if  it  vtrt  so  arranged,  the 
clear  annual  gain  to  the  nation  would 
amount  to  about  four  millions.  This  can  bo 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  unimpeaehs- 
hie  figures,  almost  in  a  ungle  sentence.  The 
net  annual  income  of  the  Established  Cbnrch, 
as  estimated  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
QuarUrly  Reiiiew,  was  almost  exactly  six 
millions  and  a  half.  It  has  constantly  been 
growing  in  monetary  value  from  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  property,  and  at  this 
date,  cannot  be  put  under  eight  millions. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  sum  requir- 
ed to  satisfy  all  claims  to  compensation  in 
the  event  of  discndowment  iu  England  is 
ninety  millions.  This  amount  could  be  in- 
stantly raised  at  4  per  cent,  interest  or  less, 
that  is  to  say,  for  an  annual  payment  of  less 
than  four  millions.  The  Church  revenues, 
handed  over  to  national  Commissioners, 
would  yield  eight  millions  auunally.  After 
payment   of   the    yearly    interest  on  the 
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Cborch  Disendowment  Debt,  four  millions 
at  tlie  lowest  wonid  remain,  to  form,  with 
the  pi-ofita  of  the  Post-OfBee  and  the  Tele- 
graphs, a  considerable  Item  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  nation's  annual  bakncc-sbeet. 
"We  regard  it  as  ao  important  part  of  the 
general  argument  in  farour  of  disendow- 
ment,  that  it  will  put  a  large  sum  into  the 
national  exchequer;  hut  since  the  nation 
must  gain,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  arouse 
the  enormous  opposition  which  an  attempt  to 
deal  ungenerously  with  the  Church  would 
prod  ace.  It  is  in  its  justice  that  the 
strength  of  the  disestablishment  cause  re- 
sides, and  we  wonId  not  have  our  opponents 
even  seem  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  that 
great  rock.  For  the  same  reason,  we  depre- 
cate any  expression  of  opinion  which  be- 
trays a  desire  to  utilise  disestablishment  in 
the  interest  of  any  Nonconformist  denomi- 
nation. One  day  we  are  treated  to  a  scheme 
to  introduce  into  the  Church  the  Presbyte- 
rian system;  another  day  we  are  reminded 
of  the  antiquity  and  picturesque  handiness 
of  parochial  administration,  and  are  advised 
to  resolve  the  Anglican  Church  into  twenty 
thousand  independent  congregations.  These 
random  shots  can  serve  no  good  purpose.  If 
Nonconfonnists  have  been  speaking  honest- 
ly, they  do  not  grudjre  to  any  Englishman 
tne  right  to  be  an  Episcopalian ;  they  do 
not  hide  in  their  hearts  any  mean  proselytiz- 
ing motive  in  demanding  that  every  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  shall  stand,  with  every  other, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  religious  equality. 
Mr.  Miall  and  the  rest  of  ns  have  uniformly 
declared  that,  in  advocating  disestablish- 
ment, we  desire  the  well-being,  not  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Church ;  and  by  this  state- 
ment wo  must,  in  fairness,  be  understood  to 
mean  that  we  are  willing  to  aSbrd  it  scope 
for  organization  and  government  on  its  own 
principles.  A  thin  veil  of  clond  suffices  to 
impede  the  clear  hot  sunbeam,  that  gives 
quality  to  the  wheat  and  crimsons  the  apple, 
and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  disiogenuons- 
ness  breaks  the  force  with  which  a  great  par- 
ty can  bring  its  principles  to  bear  upon  a 
nation's  heart 

Uight  we  suggest,  in  thjs  connection, 
that  one  obvions  and  effective  method  of 
coDviucing  the  public  that  it  is  the  disen- 
thralment,  not  the  destruction,  of  the  State- 
Churches  that  we  desire,  is  the  exhibition  of 
.  frank  sympathy  with  Episcopalian  Churches 
which  are  free?  However  defective  may 
have  been  the  scheme  of  disestablishment  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  Church  has  been  severed 
from  the  Slate.  Does -it  verify  or  falsify 
the  predictions  of  those  who  said  that  dises- 
tablishment would  do  it  good  1  It  conspicu. 
onsly  verifies  them.     We  make  no  attack 
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upon  the  Roman  Catholic  CUurcb,  and 
wonId,  on  no  account,  say  anything  ofiensive 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-conntrymen ; 
but  we  bold  that  Popery  and  Protestantism 
are  incompatible,  that  any  onion  between 
them  can  be  but  sham  union,  and  that  such 
union,  wherever  cemented,  ought  to  he  dis- 
solved. .It  BpesicB,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
disestablishment,  that  more  has  already  been 
done  by  the  free  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Ireland  to  detach  her  Protestantism  from 
her  Popery,  than  had  been  done  by  any 
Episcopalian  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
The  free  Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland  has 
decided  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  is  not  objecljve, 
a  statement  which  goes  to  the  root  of  evoiy 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  is  either  Romish 
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moment  on  the  interminable  efforts  of  Lords 
Ebury  and  Shaftesbury,  and  other  excellent 
but  visionary  persons,  to  have  Popery  turn- 
ed out  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  alt 
which  have  been  oA  futile  as  the  moaning  of 
churchyard  winds  to  erase  inscriptions  from 
the  grave-stones,  are  we  not  helped,  by  the 
contrast  presented,  to  realize  the  difference 
between  a  Church  in  freedom  and  a  Church 
in  serritude )  It  is  not  merely  the  spectacle 
of  the  Irish  Church  ridding  herself  of  Po- 
pery that  is  novel  and  refreshing,  but  also,  and 
still  more,  the  scarcely  credible  phenomenon 
of  a  Church  bound  hand  and  foot  with  for- 
mularies daring  to  adjnst  those  bandages  so 
as  to  suit  vital  and  progressive  movement. 
In  one  word,  the  spiritual  energies  of  the 
Irish  Episcopalian  Church  have  been  disim- 
pnsoned,  and  in  all  religions,  politicfd,  and 
social  respects,  the  Irish  experiment  of  dis- 
establishment has  been  successful 

Might  we  suggest  further  that  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  of  Irehmd  and  the  Episco- 
palian Church  of  Scotland  are  likely  to  af- 
ford favourable  recruiting  grounds  for  the 
disestablishment  army)  What  reason  can 
be  imagined,  except  the  pitiful  one  of  count 
of  heads,  why  episcopacy  should  bo  specially 
privileged  in  one,  and  but  one,  of  the  three 
kingdoms)  So  long  as  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land is  arrayed  in  the  ornaments,  however 
meretricious,  of  State  connection,  her  attrac-  . 
tions  will  act  detrimentally  upon  the  Epis- 
copalian Churches  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
by  drawing  from  them  the  more  talented 
and  ambitious  of  their  clergy.  It  seems  na- 
tural that  Episcopalians,  whom  the  State 
leaves  to  shift  for  themselves,  should  feel 
with  exceptional  keenness  the  iniustice  of 
State  favouritism  enjoyed  by  one  Episcopa- 
lian communion.  The  same  trun  of  reason- 
ing applies  with  great  force  to  two-tliirda  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who,  while  as 
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loyal  to  the  State  as  Bubjecta  can  be,  and 
not  costing  the  State  one  penny,  are  com- 
petle<l  to  stand  by  and  behold  one-third  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  established 
and  endowed.  Hitherto,  in  the  contest  for 
religious  equality,  the  Corgregationaiists  (io- 
clualng  the  Baptists)  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  crery  free  Church  in  theUnited  Kingdom 
sbpuld  not  be  as  well  oiganized  for  the  com- 
mon enterprise  as  are  the  Congregationatiats, 
Were  this  once  effected,  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory coald  not  be  remote.  The  Congrega- 
tioB^bts  like  the  British  eqiiares  at  Water- 
loo, have  long  looked  for  the  heads  of  the 
allied  colnmns  to  emerge  from  the  wood,  and 
now  that  there  are  signs  of  their  emergence, 
the  Congr^gationalists  bid  them  welcome, 
and  begin  to  dress  the  line  for  the  final 
charge. 

The  recent  conference  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  universally  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  it  has  ever  held,  afforded 
ample  evidence  that  the  most  ardent  and  in- 
telligent advocates  of  religions  equality  are 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  working 
principles  of  the  Association  must  be  nm- 
plicity  of  basis  and  comprehensiveness  of 
membership.  Speaker  after  speaker  declar- 
ed, amid  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence, that  the  ground  common  to  the  party 
was  not  limited  by  any  theological  or  anti- 
tbeological  line  of  demarcatiou,  and  that 
those  who  occupied  it  primarily  under  tbe 
inflaence  of  religious  conviction  could  stand 
^de  by  side  with  those  actuated  by  purely 
political  motives.  Our  common  ground  is 
this,  that  no  man  is  naturally  or  jnatly  re- 
sponsible for  another  man's  Church ;  that 
no  reason  can  be  shown  why  two  rcli^ous 
sects  should  be  established  and  endowed 
while  other  sects,  deserving  in  all  respects  aa 
well  of  the  State,  are  not  so ;  and  that  the 
part  proper  to  Parliament  is  not  to  produce 
a  farcical  travesty  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ecclesiastical  synod,  but  to  gniard  the  inte- 
resta  and  rights  of  the  nation.  Putting  the 
extreme  case,  that  a  man  believes  in  no  God, 
and  thinks  it  would  bo  beneficial  to  mankind 
to  reject  faith  in  a  Divine  Being,  can  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  he  is  unjusSy  treated  in 
being  forced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  main- 
tain a  particular  form  of  Christianity!  If 
his  reasonings  against  a  State- Church  are 
valid,  would  it  not  be  tbe  narrowest  bigotry 
to  decline  to  recognise  their  intrinsic  worth 
because  tbey  come  from  his  lipsl  One  of 
the  main  batteries,  so  to  speak,  in  our  gen- 
eral battle  against  State  Ohurcb  ascendency 
and  monopoly,  is  ammunitioned  with  the  ar- 
gtiment  that  a  perfectly  Eraatian  State 
Chnrch,  like  the  ObuTch  of  England,  must 
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involve  i^snbtte  j^ve-and-take  between  world- 
Itness  ana  moral  rectitude,  between  political 
expediency  and  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and 
may  we  not,  though  profoundly  disagreeing 
with  them  on  many  points,  acknowledge  the 
vigour  with  which  certain  well-known  writ- 
ers, pointing  out  the  equivocation  of  Broad 
Church  theology  and  the  danger  of  compro- 
mise in  the  moral  province,  have  brought  tbe 
fire  of  this  battery  to  bear  upon  the  opposing 
line ! 

While,  however,  we  cordially  approve  of 
the  boldness  with  which  the  extreme  left  of 
the  party  was  welcomed  to  the  platform 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  we  think  that  a 
more  tender  comprehensiveness  might,  with 
great  advant^e,  be  applied  to  those  who 
may,  with  allowance  for  exceptions,  be  de- 
scribed as  the  right  of  t!ie  disestablishment 
host  There  is  one  kind  of  fear  which  no 
member  of  a  party  whose  principles  are  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
avow — the  fear  to  offend  and  drive  from  the 
standard  those  who  are  right  at  heart.  Ra- 
ther would  we  meet  in  the  Geld  ten  fierce 
enemies  than  one  friend,  who  wonld  prefer 
to  be  fighting  by  our  side,  but  who  bad  been 
driven  away  b^  our  scorn  for  his  scruples, 
la  it  a  mere  vision  of  impo»<ible  sweetness — 
a  calenture  of  green  fields  and  willowy 
brooks,  such  as  rise  before  storm-wearied 
mariners  in  mid  sea — that  the  divisions 
which  have  arisen  among  us  on  the  subject 
of  education  may  once  more  give  place  to 
union  and  to  peace?  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
staunch  to  the  core  on  disestablishment,  de- 
clared from  the  chair  of  the  great  Liberation 
meeting  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
that,  in  Canada,  where  all  Churches  are  free, 
the  educational  difficulty  is  unknown.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  same  high  authority, 
whose  lucid  and  penetrating  intellect,  lofty 
character  and  intrepid  sympathy  with  pro- 
gress have  justly  lent  weight  to  his  words, 
solemnly  impressed  it  upon  the  Liberal  party 
that  their  next  grand  work  must  be  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  religious  monopoly  and  of  privileged 
ecclesiasticism  as  incarnated  in  the  S^le 
Churches.  On  this  question  alt  who  advocate 
religious  equality,  from  Primitive  Methodists 
to  anti-theiBts,  can  speak  a  word  of  articulate 
agreement.  On  this  question  Nonconformists 
almoit  to  a  man  and  an  influential  and  in- 
creasing body  of  Churchmen  are  as  one. 
Can  we  not  arrive,  at  lowest,  at  a  distinct 
understanding  that  he  who  is  right  on  this 
point  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  ally,  and  that 
the  bold  and  united  advance  of  the  party 
against  the  State  Churches  is  not  to  be 
postponed  until  every  brother,  weak-kneed 
or  strong-kneed,  can  keep  step  with  cveiy 
other  on  the  education  question  t 
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It  is,  of  coureo,  desirable  that,  in  educa- 
tional mattere,  tbe  action  of  the  party 
shoald  be  as  harmoDioiis  as  possible  ;  and 
the  most  earnest  and  considerate  efforts  of 
the  leaders  ou^ht  to  be  directed  to  tiie  pro- 
blem of  coDstnicting  such  an  educational 
progratnmc  aa  migbt,  without  sacrifice  of 
pnnciple  by  any  section,  enable  ns  to  real- 
ise that,  berc  also,  as  well  as  in  our  charac- 
ter of  crusaders  against  tbe  State-Churches, 
we  are  aniruat^d  by  a  cotnmon  enthusiasDi. 
lu  how  inuch  do  we  agree  t  This  is  tbe  £rst 
thing  to  be  ascerlAiued  ia  order  to  our  detcr- 
luiniug  whether  there  ia  really  any  essential 
matter  on  which  we  iliffer.  The  25th  clause 
has  been  given  np  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  all 
Liberals,  lot  us  hope,  will  concur  in  a  dO' 
voMt  requiescat  respecting  it*  In  tbe  second 
place,  wc  can  count  on  ouBDiraity  on  tbe 
proposition  that  there  ought  to  exist  no  en- 
dowment of  religion,  expressly  as  such,  in 
scbool  any  more  than  in  Church.  In  the 
third  place,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  no 
one  is  a  genuine  Liberal  who  baa  not  hon- 
estly divested  himself  of  all  wish  that  schools 
should,  indirectly  or  directly,  be  used  as  part 
of  the  machinerv  of  ecclesiastical  proselyt- 
isni.  Oq  these  alistract  principles  there  is, 
we  take  it,  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  tbe 
anti-State  Church  party. 

Tbe  difficulty  begins  when  we  ask  what  is 
an  adequate  gnaraotce  that  religion  shall 
not  be  endowed,  and  that  proselytism  shall 
not  be  permitted  in  schools.  No  one,  we 
presume,  b  disposed  to  retrograde  ;  and  by 
the  Elementary  Schools  Act  the  teaching 
of  denominational  formularies  is  foibid- 
den.  So  far  well.  No  one  can  fairly  ob- 
ject to  its  being  pressed  upon  Government 
that  school  inspectcirs  should  vigilantly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  matter  of  statute  that  no  grant  of 
public  money  shall  be  made  to  any  school 
except  fur  secular  results ;  and  care  must  be 
taten  that  this  provision  likewise  shall  not 
become  a  dead  letter.  Up  to  this  point  we 
may  couct,  if  not  upon  perfect  unanimity,  at 
least  upon  such  a  measure  of  acquiescence  as 
would, preclude  those  vague  terrors  and  ap^ 
prebeosions  of  a  Bible  dishonoured  and  a 
aaUou  educated  in  atheism,  which  have  caus- 
e3  so  much  waverintt  in  the  disestablish- 
Qient  ranks.  Engl isL men,  in  all  cases, 
dread  absolute  probibltious  and  bard-aud- 
fast  lines',  and  when  we  insist  that  tbe  Bi- 
ble thailnot,  whether  parents  like  it  or  not,  be 
tangbt  in  school  hours,  and  that  tbe  school- 
iiiaster  shall,  during  the  same  hours,  be  per- 
emptorily forbidden  to  open  his  lips  on  a 
reli^jioua  subject,  we  find  that  our  way  is 
umd  thorns  and  briars.  An  ideally  perfect 
state  of  matters  is  imposuble.    It  is  easy  to 


speak  of  a  thoroughly  national  system  of 
education  ;  but  no  scheme  of  education  will 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
if  it  has  not  tbe  advantage  of  vigorous  local 
oversight ;  and  vigorous  local  superintend- 
ence is  out  of  the  qnestion,  if  the  managers 
are  to  be  shackled  by  minute  and  inflexible 
rules  drawn  np  in  London.  Why  should  a 
plan  of  nuivers^  School  Boards,  exercising 
large  though  well-defined  powers,  offend 
anyone  !  Parishioners  dread  tbe  idea  of 
their  introduction  m^nly  because  it  is  feared 
that  they  would  be  expensive;  but  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  that  tbe  election  of  a  School 
Board  by  the  ratepayers  should  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  constitution  of  a  vestry  by 
the  ratepayers  ?  In  some  localities  Dis- 
senters are  in  an  overwhelming  majority  ;  in 
some  localities  almost  all  tbe  inhabitants  are 
Churchmen  ;  the  composition  of  the  Boards 
must  vary  accordingly  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  tliHt  sectarian  influences  would,  more 
or  loss,  act  upon  the  schools  in  both  instances. 
This  is  to  be  deplored  ;  but  even  this  is  a 
less  evil  than  that  the  people  of  localities 
should  take  no  interest  in  the  schools.  Life 
is  languid  in  English  country  parishes,  and  - 
the  practical  difBculty  would  be  to  get  tbe 
members  of  tbe  School  Board,  even  if  one 
Board  served  for  several  parishes,  to  attend 
the  meetings. 

Tbe  essential  thing,  however,  is  not  that  a 
particular  solution  of  tbe  educational  pro- 
blem should  be  agreed  upon,  but  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  rallying 
err,  the  test  question,  of  the  party  is  disae- 
taoiisbment  of  the  State  Churches.  This 
is  a  simple  object,  and  any  man  can  say 
whether  he  is  content  to  aim  at  it,  yea  or 
nay.  The  education  question,  except  in  re- 
spect of  those  general  principles  wliich  we 
have  stated,  is  complicated  and  perplexing. 
It  is  weak  and  illogical,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
be  startled  into  misgivings  as  to  tbe  result  of 
disestablishment  because  an  able  and  iufla- 
entiat  section  of  Liberation  ists  advocate  a 
purely  secular  system  of  national  education; 
but  it  is  not  more  logical,  and  it  is  harsh  and 
impradent,  to  fling  disparaging  epithets  at 
those  who,  thongb  strongly  in  favour  of  dis- 
establishment, cannot  nelp  regarding  the- 
Bible  as  the  best  of  all  possible  school- 
books,  and  whose  faith  is  not  strong  enough 
to  remove  for  them  tbe  mountain  of  difficul- 
ty (now  lying  in  the  way  of  an  educational 
system  that  would  absolutely  dispense  with 
denomiaatft)nal  machinery)  which  has  been 
reared  by  denominational  energy  and  deno- 
minational ^berality  during  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  shall  hope  to  see  both 
sections  find  a  way  out  of  their  perplexities ; 
but  the  one  thing  to  beinesorably  reqaited 
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of  tbem  in  the  present  st^e  of  the  business 
iBtheirvote  agaiDsttheState  Charches. 

The  part  of  thesession  which  has  gone  by 
affords  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of  government 
we  are  to  expect  from  the  Conservative  Ca- 
binet and  its  adjnirera.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  be  angry  with  Tories  because  they  are 
Tories,  or  to  bliimc  Mr.  Disraeli  for  gratify- 
ing the  drowsy  Whiga,  who  asked  of  him 
no  boon  but  sleep.  An  accommodating 
statesman,  he  once  edacat«d  the  Tories  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Radicals  ;  and  he  now, 
with  bland  composure,  permits  himself  to  be 
instmcted  by  way-worn  Liberals,  in  the  poli- 
tical art  of  doing — with  one  important  ei- 
ccption — almost  notbinv  at  all.  The  nature 
of  the  exception  we  shall  sufficiently  charac- 
terize, when  we  say  that  this  might  be  called 
the  teeletiattical  session.  Being  required  to 
describe  it  by  this  epithet,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  that  the  kind  of  legislative  work 
which  it  exemplifies  appears  to  us  to  be  in- 
tensely bad.  The  brain  and  tho  heart  of 
Parliament  have  been  thrown  into  matters 
ecclesiasUca],  and  little  has  been  effected  in 
any  other  province.  Some  creditable  work, 
of  a  preparatory  natnre,  has  been  done  in 
simplifying  the  law  regatating  purchase  of 
land ;  but  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the 
restrictions  by  which  landed  property  is 
artiScially  distinguished  from  other  property 
have  been  decisively  dealt  with,  or  that  the 
land  has  been  placed  in  its  normal  position 
and  relations  as  part  of  the  industrial  system 
of  the  country.  At  no  period  in  English 
history  was  it  more  conspicuously  evident 
that  the  unimpeded  outflow  of  the  nation's 
capital  towards  the  land  is  essential  to  the 
general  prosperity,  A  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  energy  of  the  party  of  progress  must  al- 
ways be  expended  m  tke  obliteration  of  the 
irrelevant,  confusing,  and  vexationa  lines  of 
distinction  drawn  by  immature  legislation  ; 
and  many  such  lines  remain  to  bo  removed 
from  the  old  legislation  on  land.  The  task, 
when  thoroughly  executed,  will  reinforce,  in- 
stead of  impairing  the  security  of  property  ; 
and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  first  principle  of  all 
soond  reform  in  this  province,  that  it  shall  be 
based  on  the  inductive  reasoning  of  scienti- 
fic economists,  not  on  tho  foolish  dreams  of 
communists,  or  the  raving  and  reciting  of 
charlatans,  Euglish  i^calture  has  a  severe 
battle  to  fight ;  and  it  cannot  fight  it  in  the 
nisty  armour  of  obsolete  enactments.  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Selbome  hav^  made  a 
banning,  but  hardly  more  than  a  begin- 
ning. All  powers  of  entnl,  all  tegtslative 
provision  that  the  rich  roan's  acres  shall  be 
lees  liable  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts  than 
the  poor  man's  cows  and  sheep,  all  distribu- 
tion  of    the  responsibilities  of  ownership 


between  possessor  and  heir,  all  putting  of 
sceptres  into  dead  men's  hands  wherewith 
to  rule  the  living,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  possible  utilization  of  the  land  in  the 
interest  of  the  commnnity.  In  so  far  as  the 
legislation  of  the  Tory  Government  faeili- 
tates  these  reforms  it  has  our  warm  approval. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  measure  by 
which,  working  on  the  lines  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  supple- 
mented the  Judicature  Bill  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Cross  is  a  hard-working  Home  Secre- 
tary, anxious  to  make  himself  useful,  indus- 
trious in  the  mastery  oE  details.  But  his 
Epoceediugs,  in  relation  to  Lord  Aberdare's 
tcensing  Bill,  have  furnished,  all  things 
considered,  a  pitiful  example  of  legislative 
trifling,  and  of  incapacity  to  apprehend  a 
principle,  Tlie  speech  in  which  he  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons 
suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  a  commonplace 
and  rather  listless  pupil  repealing  a  lesson 
learned  from  a  master  possessed  of  originali- 
ty and  power.  He  had  got  up  his  figures, 
he  bad  pottered  over  facts,  but  the  point 
and  principle  of  thb  whole  thing  he  missed. 
The  principle  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  the 
late  Government  was,  we  should  have  said, 
perfectly  clear  in  itself,  and  broadly  inscrib- 
ed on  the  measure  ;  yet  Mr,  Cross  was  Dot 
alone  ia  misconceiving  or  ignoring  it. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  mis- 
took It  for  that  which,  expresslyand  antithe- 
tically, it  was  not.  The  Fall  Mall  Oasettt 
\B  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  opinion,  which  we  cordially  endorse, 
that  it  is  not  for  governments  to  teach  vii^ 
tue,  and  that  Acts  of  Parliament  ought  te 
repress  not  vice  but  crime.  Perceiving 
that  the  philanthropic  section  in  the  House 
of  Commons  supported  Lord  Aberdare's  bill, 
the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  lordship'and  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  rowed  in  otjc  boat,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  was  to  make  people  so- 
ber. Had  the  able  editor  been  more  exact 
in  his  information  he  might  have  known 
that  tho  Licensing  Bill  had  its  origin  in  a 
movement  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
notion  of  making  people  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament  was  chimerical  A  number  qf 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  philanthropists, 
feeling  that,  laudable  as  were  the  motives  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  allies,  their  plan 
of  having  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  pio- 
hibited  was  absolutely  impracticable,  fell 
back  upon  the  principle  of  regulating  the 
sale  in  the  interest,  not  of  personal  virtue 
but  of  public  order,  convenience,  decency, 
and  safety.  Regulation,  as  substituted  for 
and  contrasted  with  prohibition,  was  the 
principle  of  Lord  Aberdare's  measure ;  and 
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tfaesoandneesof  this  principle  is  bejoiid  dis- 
pute. Prohibitive  l^UlntiOQ  on  Uie  subject 
of  strong  drink  is  an  idea  oE  modem  times, 
and  has  been  embraced  chiefly  by  those 
whose  ardonr  in  the  cause  of  haman  improve- 
ment somewhat  exceeds  their  patience, 
coohiesB,  and  command  of  the  dry  light 
of  Bacooiaa  logic  ;  but  the  priaciplo  that 
dangeroDa  trades  are  to  be  regnlated  in  the 
interest  of  social  order  is  as  old  as  cirilization, 
and  we  can  argne  with  no  one  who  denies 
that  the  drink  traffic  is  dangerons.  To  dis- 
cern perfectly,  however,  the  character  of  the 
Gladstone  legislation  on  this  subject,  we 
must  not  merely  apprehend  its  theoretic 
principle — regulation,  not  prohibition — but 
grasp  firmly  the  practical  fact  on  which  its 
regulative  method  was  grounded.  That  fact 
U  the  enormons  augmentation  of  every  peril 
cunuected  with  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  when 
that  sale  involves  j)u6^ic  drvaking  by  night. 
Drunkenness,  be  it  recollected,  is  expressly 
racc^niscd  as  a  statutory  crime  ;  and,  if  we 
compare,  in  respect  of  being  productive  of 
drnnKcnncBs,  the  drink  consumed  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  with  the  drink  consamed  in  the 
public-liouse,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  home  cunsumpiion  yields  a  mere  fraction 
of  dmnkcnness  compared  with  that  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  the  tavern  and  the 
gin-palace.  At  home  strong  drink  is  prac- 
ticafly  a  food ;  in  the  tavern  it  is  used,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  for  the  express 
parpose  of  producing  that  excitement  which, 
in  the  extreme  form,  is  intoxication.  At 
borne  a  man  is  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  natnre 
and  Christianity  combine  to  assure  as  that 
this  influence  will  tend  to  prevent  him  from 
turning  himself  into  a  raging  brute.  We 
submit  that,  apart  from  all  moral  considera- 
tions, with  a  view  simply  to  tie  diminution 
of  that  violence  and  that  pauperism  for 
which  society  must  pay,  it  is  competent  to 
legislation  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
drink  as  a  food,  and  to  discourage  its  con- 
sumption for  other  purposes. 

The  effects  of  the  measure  of  t^e  lat«  Oo- 
Temmcnt  had  strictly  corresponded  to  this 
Tiew  of  ita  object  A  larger  amount  of  beer 
and  spirits  had  been  consumed  since  its 
enactment  than  ever  was  consumed  before  ; 
but  leas  disturbance  and  criminality  had  oc- 
CDired  in  connection  with  the  consumption. 
If  public  drinking  by  day  is  questionable, 
public  drinking  by  night  is  inseparable  from 
precisely  those  accompaniments  against 
which  society  has  a  right  to  guard.  For 
our  own  part  we  cannot  im^ne  how  any 
one  who  has  been  abroad  in  London  by 
eight,  and  has  observed  the  condition  of 
those  creating  tnmnlle  on  the  pavement,  or 
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being  carried  to  the  police  stations  on  shut- 
ters, or  who  has  been  abroad  in  a  village  by 
night,  and  noticed  who  were  cursing  and 
figlkting  before  the  public-house,  can  doubt 
that  pnblic  drinking  by  night  is  promotive 
in  the  verv  highest  degree  not  merely  of  the 
vice  bvwfiieh  homes  are  desolated,  and  wives 
and  children  condemned  to  chronic  misery 
and  semi-starvation,  but  of  the  social  disorder 
with  which  legislation  expressly  contends. 
To  open  one's  eyes  is  to  see  how  this  mat- 
ter really  stands ;  hut  were  it  not  pedantry 
to  buttress  common  sense  with  precedents, 
the  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  public  drink- 
ing bj  night  could,  we  have  no  doubt,  bo 
shown  tobe  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
English  Governments  from  the  days  of  the 
curfew  bell.  Happily  the  Time*,  with  ita 
sturdy  instinct  of  what's  what,  saw  that 
Lord  Aberdare's  bill  had  been  a  public  ben- 
efit, promoting  quiet  in  the  streets,  and  emp- 
tying prison  cells  ;  and  the  Lancet  did  sea- 
sonable and  admirable  service  by  pointing 
out  that  under  the  Act  night  accidents,  oc- 
casioned by  drink,  have  notably  decreased. 
Mr.  Cross  was  compelled,  by  the  indignant 
protests  of  all  who  bad  a  right  to  speak  wit^ 
authority  on  the  subject,  to  recall  the  beg- 
garly surrender,  which  he  had  originally 
purposed  making  to  the  publicans,  of  part 
of  the  time  which  bad  with  difficulty  been 
won  from  public  drinking  by  night.  Little 
or  no  evil  baa  for  the  present  been  done  ;  but 
we  would  ennestly  press  it  upon  Liberals 
to  apprehend  the  principles,  theoretic  and 
practical,  of  Lord  Aberdare's  important  mea- 
sure, and  to  make  up  their  minds  that  those 
principles  hare  not  yet  obtained  by  any 
means  adequate  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  clearly  ap- 
prehended aims  of  the  party  to  diminish 
still  further  the  hours  of  public  drinking  by 
night  The  grounds  on  which  such  diminu- 
tion can  be  argued  are  distinctly  and  unan- 
swerably social  ;  but  it  is  no  argument 
gainst  such  legislation  that  its  indirect  efFecta 
are  auxiliary  to  personal  and  domestic  vir- 
tue. Since  every  magistrate  and  policeman, 
and  the  records  of  every  police  station,  bear 
witness  against  public  drinking  under  cloud 
of  night  as  productive  of  criminahty,  our  ar- 
dour in  curtailing  it  may  be  nised  to  the 
due  passionate  heat  by  recollecting  that  It 
does  more  than  any  other  thing  that  could 
be  named  to  promote  private  vice,  to  extend 
prostitution,  to  facilitate  the  vilhtiny  of  die 
seducer,  to  promote  discord  attd  ruin  in  the 
households  of  the  poor. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Cross's 
attempt  to  mar  the  Uberal  legislation  on 
public  drinking.  What,  we  have  still  to 
ask,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  him  to 
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laj  bis  finger  la  any  wise  on  Lord  Abcrdaro'i 
measure  t  la  his  speech  he  explicitly  de- 
clared that  the  act  bad  worked  nell,  and  it 
is  the  maxim  of  all  rational  GrOTemments,  _ 
eminently  we  should  have  said  of  rational 
Conservative  Governments,  to  leave  wi  " 
alone.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  better  reasi 
for  Mr.  Cross's  intermeddling  than  tbis,- 
thal  sundry  deputations  of  publicans  and 
beer-sellers  bad  come  complaining  to  him, 
and  that  tbo  said  publicans  and  beer  sellers 
had  bribed  the  Tones  to  do  their  dirty  work 
by  deserting  the  Liberal  banner  at  the  gem 
ral  election.  The  prominence  of  the  drink 
interest  in  the  electoral  struggle  is  sngges- 
tive  of  grave  and  melancholy  reflections.  It 
is  a  first  principle  of  all  political  philosophy 
that  legislation  ought  to  be  based  on  regard 
to  general  and  common  interests,  and  that 
the  most  powerful  influence  to  incapacitate 
men  from  apprehending  those  national  in- 
terests, is  couBidorntion  of  some  personal  or 
class  interest.  It  is  really  not  too  moch  to 
say  that  tho  Minister  of  a  great  representative 
State  who  does  not  know  this  is  as  incom- 
petent and  unsafe  as  the  captain  of  an  East 
Indiaman  would  be  who  did  not  know  that 
parcels  of  nails  or  rods  of  iron  were  to  bo 
Kept  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship's 
compass.  A  regard  for  private  interest  is 
entirely  legitimate  in  its  own  sphere  ;  it  is 
fair,  also,  nay  it  is  in diapon sable,  that  no  avoid- 
able inconvenience  shall  be  inflicted,  for  the 
general  benefit,  on  a  particular  class  ;  and  it 
follows  that  no  wise  Minister  will  legislate 
respecting  any  private  interest  without  lis- 
tenmg  to  its  spokesmen  ;  but  the  very  ressou 
why  Governments  exist  is  to  prevent  person- 
al and  class  interests  from  over-riding  the 
general  interests  and  from  devouring  one 
another.  Tho  most  wise,  just  and  noble- 
minded  man  in  the  world  can uot  be  judged 
in  his  own  suit ;  and  there  was  something  as- 
tounding and  portentous  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
Minister  standing  up  and  virtually  saying 
that,  though  a  measure  worked  well,  he  pro- 
posed to  tamper  with  its  most  salutary  provi- 
sions because  an  outory  was  raised  against  it 
by  those  interested  in  the  evils  which  it 
checked.  '  Gentlemen,'  Mr.  Cross  ought  to 
have  said  to  the  deputatjona, '  we  are  not  le- 
gislating for  yon  but  for  England.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course,  on  which  all  talk  is  irrele- 
vant, that  you  shall  bo  subjected  to  no  hu- 
miliation and  to  no  annoyance  which  can  be 
avoided consbtently  with  the  pnblic  benefit; 
but  the  fact  that  you  are  personally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  ought  to  impose  upon 
you  a  modest  reserve.'  Thus  would  a  clear- 
brained,  high-spirited  Minister  have  met  the 
Enblicans  ;  and  had  Mr.  Cross  so  met  them, 
e  would  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  pub- 
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lie  for  calling  attention  to  a  principle  of  the 
highest  practical  importance.  This  is  tho 
age  of  oi^nized  and  potent  interests,  railway 
interests,  monetary  interests,  profesuontd 
interests.  Unless  it  be  understood  that  in  all 
such  cases  the  interested  party  is  a  prejudic- 
ed witness.  Parliamentary  Government  will 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  mere  conflict  of 
antagonist  cupidities.  The  evil  has  shown 
itself  in  an  extreme  form  in  America.  The 
consummation  towards  which  things  seemed 
to  be  tending  in  the  great  Republic  was  tbe 
conversion  of  the  legislature  into  a  mere  ma- 
chinery for  registering  the  decrees  of  rings 
of  impudent  and  greedy  speculators.  The 
maxim  euigue  in  taa  arte  credeTidum  is 
sound  in  respect  of  the  methods  of  all  arts 
and  callings  ;  but  it  is  a  poisonous  mistake 
to  confound  the  methods  by  which  a  calling 
is  carried  on  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  most  bencflcial,  or  least  in- 
jurious to  the  nation.  When  Parliament 
wants  instructioQ  in  brewing  and  distilling, 
the  information  of  brewcta  and  distillers  will 
he  valnable  ;  when  the  question  is  how  in- 
toxicating drink  may  be  sold  with  a  minimum 
of  disorder,  commotion,  and  criminality,  they 
must  be  told  to  stand  aside. 

Prevented  by  the  hootdngs  of  a  scanda- 
lized community  from  throwing  the  naUan 
backward  in  the  matter  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  the  Tories  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
us  in  political  progress,  strictly  so  called,  to 
a  standstill.  The  step  which,  in  the  order 
of  gradual,  pacific,  almost  insensible  develop- 
ment of  our  political  institntions,  fell  to  be 
taken  this  session,  was  the  extension  to 
counties  of  the  household  franchise.  His 
extension  is  distinctly  inscribed  on  the  libe- 
ral programme,  and  can  be  defended  by  ar- 
guments so  obvious  and  conclusive  that  it 
were  idle  on  our  part  to  touch  upon  them. 
The  refusal  of  the  so-called  country  party  to 
do  for  the  working  class  in  counties  what 
they  formerly  did  for  the  working  claaa  in 
boroughs,  is  deeply  significant.  It  proves 
how  thoroughly  false  and  affected  was  that 
zeal  for  electoral  reform,  in  which  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli taught  his  party  to  mask  their  heart' 
hatred  of  every  thing  of  the  kind.  It  prove* 
that,  after  having  had  the  working  classes  in 
couaties  under  the  tutelage  of.  themselves 
and  their  clei^  all  these  centuries,  they 
have  no  real  trust  in  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. We  rejoice  that  Mr,  Gladstone  has 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aflforded 
by  his  address  to  the  laDoorera  at  AatoD 
Hall  Colliery,  to  assure  the  country  that  he 
is  keenly  interested  in  this  question.  'I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion,'  be  s^d, '  which 
I  have  declared  elsewhere,  that>  the  honse- 
holder  who,  if  he  lives  in  a  bopoogb  has  a 
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pote,  OQglit  tn  have  a  vote  if  be  lives  out- 
side a  borough.'  It  is  one  of  the  characte- 
ristics of  vital  and  vigorous  Liberalism,  as 
contrasted  with  Ihe  cast  iron  creed  of  finali- 
ty Whi^gism,  that  it  contemplates  the 
gradual  broadening  of  the  baus  of  the  con- 
stitution until  no  class  whatever  shall  be 
beyond  the  pale. 

Disheartening  aa  the  result  of  the  laat 
jfeneral  election  in  some  respecta  vraa,  it 
dates  nt  least  one  important  and  encourag- 
ing fact  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party, 
namely,  that  two  working  men,  Mr.  Macdu- 
nald  and  Mr,  Burt,  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  most  timorous  and 
narrow-minded  of  those  persons,  who  never 
henr  the  trampling  of  a  street-mob  beneath 
their  windows  but  they  think  it  the  presag- 
ing tread  of  revolntion,  might  have  learned 
ere  now  that  to  introduce  a  new  section  of 
the  community  into  Parliament  is  to  enlist 
force  agaiant  social  disturbance.  Not  only 
is  nnmerical  extension  of  the  suffrage  desi- 
rable, but  its  distribution,  so  as  to  give  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  as  represented 
by  its  advancing  towns,  a  f^urer  representa- 
tioD,  1:4  to  be  kept  in  view.  Absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  size  and  composition  of  con- 
stituencies, we  should  strongly  deprecate, 
bat  it  will  be  time  to  guard  agtunst  that 
danger  when  something  serious  has  been 
done  to  rescue  us  from  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  is  a  connection,  deeper  than  that  of 
paper  logic,  between  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The 
'body  of  the  population  may  be  taught  to 
read,  but  they  will  make  small  use  of  their 
reading  unless  you  give  them  the  conscious 
responsibilities  of  citizen  a  hip.  Awaken 
them  to  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  and  yon  may  trust  to  the  daily 
newspaper  to  continue  tho  education  of  tbe 
eiementaiy  school. 

In  finance  the  Conservative  Cabinet  has 
nhown  a  desire,  which  to  Liberals  must 
peem  mildly  commendable,  to  walk  with 
deferential  caution  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  manifestly  the  ambition 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  bring  in  a 
Budget  which  would  not  contravene  any 
statement  made  by  Mr.  DisracH  at  tbe  time 
of  the  elections,  and  yet  be  pronounced 
a  creditable  exercise  by  the  great  master 
who  taught  him  the  elements  of  finance 
The  grand  prinoiple  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy 
is  to  do  noUiiug  which  might  recall  Achilles 
to  the  fray ;  and  any  spurt  of  aggressive  ori- 

S'nality  or  critical  impertinence,  made  on 
a  own  side,  he  has  earnestly  disclaimed  or 
severely  repressed.    Tbe  possession   of    a 
majority  has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  the 
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Conservative  chief;  and  he  who,  as  the 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  was  the  most  eccen- 
tric and  audacious  of  politicians,  has  been 
turned,  by  the  possession  of  a  working  ma- 
jority, into  a  Premier  far  leas  bold  than 
reel  and  far  more  dull  than  Palmerston. 

It  is,  however,  in  respect  of  its  eccleuaa- 
tical  legislation  that  the  session  illustrates 
moat  vividly  what,  in  our  opinion,  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be.  Mr.  Miall  being  no 
longer  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  ho 
new  leader  of  the  anti-State  Church  riirty 
having  stepped  forward  to  tell  the  Tory 
Parliament  that  those  who  have  resolved  to 
tarn  tho  world  of  obsolete  eccleaiasticism 
upside  down  had  come  thither  also,  extraor- 
dinary vivacity  has  been  displayed,  by  Uie 
Lords  especially,  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
order  into  the  chaos  of  the  Anglican  eatab 
lishment,  and  to  prop  the  weather-beaten 
fabric  of  the  Scottish  State  Church.  -It  is 
melancholy  work ;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
look  upon  it  in  an  indulgent  spirit.  To 
glance  first  beyond  the  Tweed,  must  we  not 
say  that  a  change  has  passed  over  the 
Church  of  Scotland  when  its  representatives 
in  the  Qeueral  Assembly  express  their 
thankfulness  for  the  favour  with  which  the 
Scottish  nobility,  though  not  belonging  to 
its  communion,  condescend  to  treat  it! 
They  think  it,  says  the  grateful  Dr.  Gillan, 
very  well  adapted  to  dispense  religious  ordi- 
nances to  the  body  of  the  Scottish  people. 
When  we  recall  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
once  dwelt  in  the  Church  of  him  who  '  nev- 
er feared  tbe  face  of  man,'  and  remember 
how  it  used  to  stand  erect  and  unqnailing 
before  the  civil  power,  wo  caanot  help  ask- 
ing whether  it  is  indeed  the  Chnrch  of 
Knoi  that  we  behold.  When  the  Hon  had 
slain  the  prophet  of  Bethel,  it  relaxed  in  its 
hostility  and  did  not  tear  tbe  ass  1  The  old 
fiery  and  prophetic  spirit  of  Scottish  Preaby- 
terianism  has  not,  however,  been  alun,  la 
the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyte- 
Church  it  survives,  and  shows  no  lack 
of  vitality.  And  now  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  riddled  from  the  Sfcottish 
Church  all  that  was  most  characteristically 
and  disinterestedly  Presbyterian,  makea  to 
the  inoffensive  establiahment  which  remains 
that  concession  of  congregational  liberty  in 
tbe  choice  of  pastors  which  had  formerly 
been  pertinaciously  refused  !  Is  it  astonish- 
ing that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Free 
Church  General  Assembly  should  have  pass- 
ed a  reaolntioii  by  a  very  largq^  majority  in 
favour  of  disestablishment,  or  that  it  should 
have  been  repeatedly  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  tbe  paasing  of  tbe  Duke  of  Riohmond'a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the 
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CliiiTch  of  ScotUnd  is  likely  to  prove  the 
fint  step  towards  the  severance  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State! 

It  is  ftn  easy  matter  to  fling  to  Scottish 
coDgregations  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
ministers;  but  it  is  a,  mach  more  difflcnlt 
aSair  to  introduce  any  ray  of  light, 
any  principle  of  order,  into  the  chaotic  wel- 
ter and  conflict  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  is  not  an  exhibition  of  right  human  pa- 
tience, it  is  an  exhibition  of  perversity  and 
obstinacy,  which  we  rec<«nifie  in  the  at- 
tempts of  these  lords  and  oishops  to  legis- 
late for  what  the  ariiously  State  Church 
Spectator  caih  'a  more  or  less  accidental 
conglomerate  of  a  good  many  different 
Churches.'  'What  good  has  snch  legislation 
ever  done )  Has  not  the  work  of  tinkering 
been  going  on  from  time  immemorial !  and 
is  not  the  conf u^on  worse  confounded  than 
ever !  It  is  an  insult  to  the  human  under- 
standing to  aak  us  to  expect  that  the  farious 
battle  of  exasperated  sects  can  he  composed 
by  the  new  nostmm  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  tjie  bishops.  By  mere  accident  the 
bi^ops  are  at  present  opposed  to  the  excesses 
of  the  Ritoalista ;  but  on  which  side  were  the 
bishops  in  the  days  of  Laud  t  And  if, 
throngh  some  turn  of  the  political  weather- 
cock, Ritualistic  bishops  shonld  be  named 
by  Her  Majesty's  mmuters,  on  which  side 
would  they  be  again!  Is  it  not  amazing 
that  it  seems  never  to  occur  to  these  lords, 
as  they  talk  by  the  hour  and  the  week  on 
the  calamities  and  quarrels  of  the  infuriated 
sects  which  are  bound  together  in  sham 
nnion  by  establishment  and  endowment, 
whether  the  business  of  an  ecclesiastical  sy- 
nod is  appro'^ate  to  the  Parliament  of 
England!  'The  Lords,'  remarked  the 
Spectator  one  day  in  Jane, '  devote  all  their 
time  DOW  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.'  '  Last 
night,'  sMd  the  Daily  Telegraph  about  the 
same  time, '  the  Honse  of  Lords  was  again 
transformed  into  an  ecclesiastical  conclave ; 
but  instead  of  being  Convocation,  it  was  the 
General  Assembly.'  Do  the  Lords  think 
that  the  people  of  England  expect  no  work 
at  their  hands  except  a  wretched  parody  of 
the  profesuonal  talk  of  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  panons!  Did  the  'Constable 
of  the  Destinies,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  never 
whisper  to  their  Lordships  that,  if  they 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  adjust  an 
ezpenuve  and  elaborate  machinery  by  which 
Anglican  preachers  shall  be  made  to  stand 
face  foremost  in  presence  of  their  congre- 
gations, or  to  wear  this  kind  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal t<^;ery  or  that,  tbey  may  be  themselves 
falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf !  Shall 
we  be  told  that  the  StAte  Chnrches  are  na- 
tional institutions,  and  that  Churchman  and 
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Englishman  are  convertible  terms!  Moon- 
shine 1  A  legal  fiction  or  a  sentimental  illu- 
sion cannot  do  duty  for  a  fact.  The  Scot- 
tish State  Church  embraces,  at  the  utmost, 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Scotland.  The 
estimate  made^  the  Timet  of  the  number 
of  the  English  Dissenters  Is  probably  below 
the  troth,  but  the  Tinut  calls  them  seven 
millions.  The  nine  or  ten  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  who  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  State  Churches  are  not  likely 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  frittering  away  of 
the  nation's  time  in  discussing  the  internal 
aflairs  of  those  institutions  by  neing  assured 
by  weak-brtuned  enthnsiasts  that  they  are 
national  Chnrches,  and  that  national 
Churches  are  extremely  useful  and  sublime 
affairs.  The  Timt»,  which  is  not  weak- 
bruned  or  enthusiastic,'  knows  that  the  only 
real  sense  in  which  the  Church  of  one  sect 
of  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  of  one  sect 
of  Episcopalians  are  national  is  that  tbey 
alone  profess  to  require  those  swaddling 
bands  of  establishment  which  all  other 
Churches  have  discarded  ;  and_  the  Tinut 
has  at  last,  in  a  notable  and  memorable 
article,  ventured  to  ask  whether,  after  all, 
John  Bull — it  should  have  said  the  Angli- 
can John  Bull — is  so  impotent  in  the 
management  of  his  ecclesiastical  affairs  as 
every  one,  himself  most  decisively,  takes 
for  granted.  Do  the  ecclesiastical  aSaira  of 
the  nine  or  ten  millions  of  Dissenters  cost 
the  nation  one  farthing  of  money,  one  hour 
of  time,  or  one  grtun  of  trouble  I  Can  any 
sane  man  affirm  that  a  single  disadvantage 
would  accrue  to  the  public  if  Episcopalians, 
like  alt  other  religionists,  washed  their  eccle- 
siastical linen  at  home  and  ^d  their  own 
way  !  The  answer  is  so  obviouB,  bo  irrens- 
tible,  that  the  principle  of  disestablisbment 
is  spreading  with  immense  rapidity.  There 
is  really  no  snch  thing  as  State  Chnich 
logic;  It  is  as  obsolete  as  the  locomotive 
apparatus  of  the  pterodactyle.  There  is  a 
State  Church  habit  of  tbought.and  feeling, 
a  condition  of  mind  produced  by  having 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  a  State 
Church,  having  always  looked  upon  its  ar- 
rangements as  unalterable,  having  loved  its 
services,  respected  its  clergy,  reverently 
worshipped  and  wondered  in  its  catiiedrals. 
This  state  of  mind  is  present  with  able  men 
— with  men  like  the  Uarqnis  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Selbome.  They  do  not  analyse 
it ;  they  fancy  it  is  reasonable ;  but  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  illusive  faculty.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  vague  sentiment  of  r^ret  with 
which  we  look  upon  the  autumn  leaves 
that  comforted  us,  that  were  green  and 
beautiful  to  us,  -that  softened  for  us  tiio  sun- 
light, in  the  old  eommer  days.    There  is  a 
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sadness  in  atl  groat  cfaanzc ;  but  you  can- 
not keep  the  October  leavea  upon  the 
branch. 

Among  the  Tun  ahovs  ofargnment  which, 
in  default  of  logical  reasoning,  the  defendera 
of  the  State  Churches  pot  forward  on  their 
behalf,  we  may  note  the  constant  assertion 
or  assumption  that,  if  they  do  no  good, 
they  at  least  do  no  barm.  Eu^liBbmen,  it 
it  added,  do  not  care  about  ide^  vronga, 
We  answer,  ia  the  firet  place,  that,  if  the 
Slate  Ghurcbes  occupy'tlie  tjme  of  tbe  1^^ 
latnre  with  what*  might  be  bett«r  manned 
elsewhere,  this  is  gross  practical  harm.  Wo 
answer,  in  the  second  place,  tliat,  since  the 
capacity  of  Churches  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  maiut^n  their  clergy  has  been  abun- 
danlly  demonstrated,  it  is  an  offence  to  rea- 
son, and  an  infraction  of  justice  and  equity, 
that  two  sects  should  be  administered  and 
piud  by  the  State.  We  deny  that  this  is  an 
ideal  wrong;  but  if  it  were  sach,  it  would 
none  the  less  deserve  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  none  the  leas  would  the  precedents  of 
English  history  warrant  its  bemg  abolished. 
It  is  not  historically  true  of  En^isbmen — it 
is  true  of  tbem  only  in  their  moods  of  tor- 
por and  indifference — that  they  are  heedless 
nf  all  wrongs  but  those  which  pinch  and  pain 
them.  Cavalier  historians  love  to  expatiate 
on  tbe  material  prosperity  and  perfect  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War,  It  was 
bat  a  limited  number  of  Puritan  ears  that 
were  cut  o^  and  the  taxation  was  lighL 
Clarendon  and  Hume  are  elegantly  indignant 
with  a  nation  wbich,  for  mere  ideal  grie- 
vances, such  as  that  Parliament  was  in  aoey- 
aacc,  and  supplies  raised  in  contravention  of 
law,  appealed  to  the  sword.  Had  English- 
men been  indifferent  to  ideal  wrongs,  they 
would  have  winked  at  these  things,  and  tbe 
ancient  liberties  of  England  would  have 
sunk  into  the  pit  which  engulfed  those  of 
Spain  and  France.  Thank  Qod,  our  fathers 
found  them  intolerable.  It  is  strauge  that 
the  nation  which  reveres  the  memory  of 
Hampden,  and  does  not  think  that  he  was  a 
peerish  or  sentimental  fool  in  trying  his 
twenty  shillings'  case  against  the  Crown, 
■honld  be  pronounced  indifferent  to  theore- 
tic injustice.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
abstract  or  theoretical  about  the  proposition 
that  the  monopoly  of  status  and  endowment 
by  two  religious  sects  is  an  ininatjco  to  all 
others.  We  fail  to  realize  how  anyone 
acquainted  with  tbe  state  of  English  socie- 
ty, can  honestly  affirm  tliat  the  existence  of 
Kivileged  ecclestasticism  is  do  practical  evil, 
not  tbe  harmony  of  classes  the  grand  con- 
dition of  stability  in  modem  society  (  And 
does  not  the  distinction  between  Charch  and 


Dissent  diffuse  unutterable  bitterness  in  ev< 
ery  town  and  village  in  England  ?  Episco- 
palians, doubtless,  though  their  Church 
ceased  to  be  privileged,  might  still  look 
down  upon  other  religious  denominations; 
but  this  is  the  reverse  of  a  reason  why  tbe 
State  should  conntenance  and  exaggerate 
tbeir  unsocial  pride;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  haveDe  Tocqaeville's  word,  for  the 
United  SUtes,  and  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith's 
(inferenti^Iy,  at  least)  for  Canada,  that, 
when  all  Churches  are  free  and  equal,  the 
corrosive  bitterness  which  afflicts  English  so- 
ciety is  conspicuously  absent- 
Advanced  Liberals  have,  without  question, 
been  somewhat  irritated  ^rinst  lu.  Glad- 
stone. We  do  not  say  that  tbe  irritation 
was  causeless.  Mr.  Olsdstone  seemed  to 
bold  the  support  of  those  who,  in  1666,  had 
been  his  most  energetic  allies,  contemptu- 
ously cheap.  Their  earnest  representationa 
failed  to  draw  from  bim  so  muco  concession 
on  tbe  S5th  clause  as  was  granted,  seeming- 
ly without  an  effort,  to  tbe  pressure  of  an 
election.  Of  Mr.  Forster'e  administration  of 
his  department,  we  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  it  disappointed  his  old  friends,  and  won 
applause  from  his  old  enemies.  But  though 
the  advanced  Liberals  have  complained  and 
complained  jastly  of  much  of  what  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  late  Cabinet,  it  is  felt  by 
the  brain  and  heart  of  the  party  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  is  tbe 
Liberal  leader.  No  man  can  do  the  work 
required  by  England  so  well  as  he.  No 
man,  in  particular,  can  do  the  work  of  dis- 
establishment and  diseudowment  so  weU  as 
he.  He  has  but  to  return  from  bis  Homeric 
recreations,  in  tbe  course  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  tells  us  he  has  learned  that  Homer 
'lived 'under  the  voluntary  system,'  and  to 
let  his  followers  know,  by  a  few  clear  bold 
words,  that  he  ia  about  to  undertake  that 
great  enterprise  to  which  all  the  acbieve- 
monts  of  bis  career  have  led  up,  in  order  to 
rekindle  tbe  enthusiasm  of  1866.  He  is  not 
the  man  to  be  deceived  by  the  misreadings 
of  our  political  history  wbioh  comatose 
Whiffgism  enunciates.  It  is  not  true  that 
tbe  Whig  ascendency  of  1832  was  lost  be- 
cause tbe  country  distrusted  the  party  on  ac- 
count of  its  too  daring  reforms.  The  i»- 
verse  is  far  nearer  the  truth.  It  was  because 
the  Whigs  nodded  around  their  camp-fires, 
instead  of  pressing  on  to  further  conquesta, 
that  the  nation  grew  tired  of  them.  It  was 
only  in  part  indeed  that  tlte  Whigs  were  to 
blame.  They  were  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage.  What  power  they 
bad  was  in  tbe  House  of  Commons ;  tbe 
Tories  ruled  tbe  Lords ;  and  the  Tory  op- 
positJOQ  in  the  Upper  House  bad  tiio  advan 
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tagc  of  the  alill,  cleTerness,  and'  splendid 
eloquence  of  Lyndhorst  Cargo  after  cargo 
of  good  le^slatiTO  ware  did  the  Whigs  de- 
spatch from  ibe  port  of  the  CommoDS,  only 
to  see  ship  after  ship  cast  away  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands  of  the  Upper  Hoase.  Dur- 
intf  each  ecssion,  Lyndhurst  nsed  his  super- 
lative talents  to  wreck  tbeir  measures  ;  and 
at  its  close,  in  a  retrrispective  oration  burn- 
ing with  the  keenest  sarcasm,  and  sparkling 
with  the  most  brilliant  wit,  he  held  up  the 
Whiga  to  public  scorn  for  not  having  passed 
the  measures  which  he  had  wrecked.  But  in 
part  it  was  owing  to  the  fault  or  the  failing 
of  tbe  Whigs  that  they  gained  the  character 
of  inefficients.  In  Brougham  alone  dwelt 
that  impassioned  faith  jn  progress  which 
DDght  to  have  animated  the  wliole  party. 
Had  Brougham  been  Premier,  the  political 
progress  of  the  country  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
But  here  again  the  Whigs  were  unfortunate, 
for  Brougham  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  work.  He  was  utterly 
devoid  of  tact  and  pmdence,  made  himself 
ridiculous,  put  it  out  of  the  question  that  he 
should  be  Prime  Minister,  and  incensed  Mel- 
bourne by  Iiis  condescending  patronage. 
Brougham  was  shelved  ;  and  with  him  the  ag- 
gressive and  impetuous  energy  of  the  Whigs 
of  1832.  Melbourne,  the  most  respectable 
of  politicians,  had  neither  the  intellectual  gifts 
nor  the  impassioned  ardour  of  a  great  Libe- 
ral leader;  and  Earl  Russell, the  Lord  John 
of  those  days,  was  always  a  stage  too  late. 
The  nation  became  graclually  convinced  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  bnlliant  band  that 
called  him  leader  could  and  mould  do  more 
for  the  country  than  Lord  John  and  the  fina- 
lity Whigs ;  and  the  public  were  right,  for 
Peel  gave  us  free  trade,  and  one  of  Peel's 
followers  was  Gladstone.  The  depression 
of  the  Whigs  in  1841  was  due  to  defect,  not 
to  excess,  of  reforming  energy,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  experience  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,  as  collated  with  his  experience  in  tbe 
spring  of  1874,  may  suffice  to  convince 
him  that  the  most  potent  appeal  which  can 
be  made  to  tbe  constitaencies  of  England  is 
an  appeal  for  strength  to  do  bold  and  tho- 
rough wort.  He  called  to  the  people  of 
En^and  to  enable  him  to  disestablish  the 
Irish  Church,  and  they  gave  him  a  magni- 
ficent majority;  he  dangled  before  them  a 
bag  of  gold — he  promised  to  al>olish  an  an- 
noying tax — and  his  own  enthuuastic  ad- 
mirers were  almost  ashamed  of  him. 

Were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  appeal  again  to  the 
nation  in  the  spirit  of  his  appeal  of  1 866,  his 
words  would  again  tell  with  electric  effect 
We  say  frankly  that  bis  trumpet  must 
give  no  uncertain  sound.    The  Liberal  party 


can  be  reconstilntcd  and  led  to  victory  only 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  next 
great  work  to.  be  done  by  the  statesmanship 
and  patriotism  of  the  country  is  to  briog 
England  to  a  level  with  the  civilization  of 
the  time  by  the  enrolment  of  perfect  religi- 
ous equality  among  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  State.  Ko  generous  and  candid 
Liberal  will  think  ill  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  be- 
cause the  associations  of  bis  early  training 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  eman- 
cipate his  intellect  and  his  heart  from  the 
spell  of  feudal  ecclesiastic  ism.  Bat  a  mind 
like  his  cannot  remain  shut  a;2;ainst  theligbl 
of  those  ideas  which  arc  the  bcHcon-fire«  of 
progress.  He  is  still  in  the  freshness  of  his 
intellectual  power,  and  no  one  can  compare 
with  him  in  administrative  cxpsrieucc  or  le- 
gislative capacity.  It  will  be  with  a'friend- 
ly  hand  that  he  will  helm  the  Church  across 
the  bar  of  disestablishment ;  but  if  it  be  a 
firm,  is  it  not  well  that  it  should  be  a  friend- 
ly hand !  Is  it  not  inexpressibly  desirable 
that  tbe  enterprise  should  be  effected  with  s 
Tninimum  of  disturbance,  and  should  leave 
behind  it  a  minimum  of  heart-burning!  If 
we  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  tbe  Chnrch 
— if  we  wished  to  lay  the  ase  to  her  root— 
we  might  seek  a  less  friendly  hand  to  strike 
the  blow  ;  but  if  our  honest  wish  is  that  the 
ground-ivy  which  has  crept  over  her  bonghs, 
and  been  for  centuries  shotting  her  in  from 
tbe  light  of  heaven,  and  drinking  up  ber  vi- 
tal juices,  should  be  cut  down,  can  we  not 
commit  the  knife  to  one  who,  while  lopping 
the  ivy,  will  not  wound  the  tree! 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Gladstone  the  man  beyond 
comparison  best  fitted  to  effect  tbe  disestab- 
lisbmcct  of  the  State  Churches,  he  repre- 
sents, on  the  most  important  questions  of 
foreign  and  colonial  policy,  those  principle* 
which  are  identified  with  the  best  becanse 
the  most  thoughtful,  humane,  and  thorongh- 
going  Liberalism  of  England,  liy  natural 
disposition  and  by  lai^ocss  of  intellectual 
vision,  be  is  beyond  contagion  from  tbe  bar- 
baric ambitions  of  tbe  sword.  The  Coo- 
massie  expedition  proved  him  to  be  alert 
and  resolute  in  vindicaling  tbe  honour  and 
maintaining  the  interests  of  tbe  empire.  He 
may  be  trusted  to  confront  with  determined 
hostility,  if  such  shall  be  required,  what 
seems  to  be  the  subtle  and  perilous  advance 
of  Russia  upon  our  Indian  empire.  Bat  he 
did  not  accept  in  the  days  of  Lord  Palroer- 
ston,  and' he  consistently  refuses  to  accept 
at  present,  on  behalf  of  this  country,  ihe 
task  of  artificially  protracting  tbe  pohtical 
life  of  European  Turkey  or  of  barring  out 
Russia  from  a  sea  that  washes  ber  shores 
If  our  principles  are  those  of  free  trade,  they 
ought  to  be  those  also  of  free  oceanic  loci>- 
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tnodoD,  ond  wc  ought  to  welcome  KuBsia  not 
only  into  the  Block  Sea,  but  ioto  the  At- 
lantic and  the  MediteiraneaD. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  consistently  preferred 
arbitration  to  war,  and  he  can  dospiae  the 
meanness  of  those  who,  having  read,  or  be- 
ing too  indolent  and.  dishonest  to  read,  the 
astounding  exposure  of  the  negligence  of 
the  British  Goveroment  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama,  as  made,  not  by  the  Americans, 
bat  by  England's  representative  in  the  arbi- 
tration. Lord  Chief  Justice  Cooltburn,  coo- 
tiuue  to  mutter  and  whine  about  the  Geneva 
award.  We  must  say  that  the  grumblings 
of  the  old  Whigs  as  to  that  matter  are 
strangely  unjust  and  unreasonable.  There 
were  three  possible  courses  in  connection 
with  the  Alabama  dispute, — first,  a  war; 
second,  a  etate  of  chrome  and  bitter  exaspe- 
ration between  Great  Britain  and  America; 
third,  reference  to  arbitration.  Consent  to 
arbitration,  of  course,  implied  acceptaoce  of 
the  award.  Do  our  Whig  Mentora  intend 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  preferred  the 
Erst  or  the  second  of  these  alternatives  to 
the  third  ?  They  do  not,  they  dare  not. 
And  have  they  not  sense  to  see  that,  if  na- 
tions could,  without  a  fine,  dispky  the  all 
but  incredible  negligence  displayed  by  ua, 
on  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum's  showing,  in 
letting  the  Alabama  escape  from  the  Mer- 
sey and  ship  her  equipment  and  craw,  Eng- 
land, as  the  greatest  of  maritime  Powers, 
would,  in  the  event  of  war,  suffer  incalcu- 
lably from  the  fact)  It  is  literally  and 
strictly  true  that,  if  it  were  consistent  with 
international  law  and  usage  to  let  Alabamas 
escape  as  wo  did,  every  port  in  America, 
in  Spain,  in  Russia,  in  France,  might, 
in  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war, 
be  used  for  the  fitting  up  of  privateers 
agdnst  us.  Let  us  have  the  honour  and 
maulincas  to  say  that  we  were  justly  fined 
for  doing  what  our  own  advocate  confesses 
in  our  name ;  and  let  us  console  ourselves 
by  reflecting  that  it  is  to  our  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  all  nations  who  follow  our  ex- 
ample in  the  future  will  be  liable  to  similar 
punishment 

To  young  Liberal  politicians,  to  the  van- 
guard of  the  Liberal  party  in  general,  we 
would  say  Work,  work,  work.  Not  only  is 
it  their  duty  to  educate  the  country  and  the 
party  in  the  principles  of  religious  equality, 
but  tbey  are  bound  to  attain  mastery  in  re- 
lation to  the  administrative  work  of  the  de- 
partments. Not  only  ought  they  to  be 
^dgilantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  Tories 
from  undermining,  or  flanking,  or  in  any 
way  nentrali^ng  the  system  of  open  com- 
petition, by  which  atone  favoundsm  can 
be  kept  oat  of   the   Services  and   a  way 
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into  them  opened  for  unfriended  talent  and 
worth,  but  they  ought  to  be  consummate 
critics  of  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
A  party  of  mere  orators,  be  they  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  world,  will  never  hold  suc- 
cessfully or  hold  long  the  reins  of  adminis- 
tration in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  more  usefully  for  his  country  or  his 
party  employ  the  period  of  his  absence  from 
office  than  in  enlisting  and  drilling  such  a 
band  of  adminbtrative  recruits  as  Peel 
brought  with  him  toDowning-streetin  1841. 


Aet.  Vm.— Fitter-  Ringa. 

Rambles  of  an  Archaoloiji/il '  among  old 
Books  and  in  old  Places.  By  Frbdbrick 
William  Faibholt,  F.S.A.  London. 
Virtue  and  Co.     1871. 

Obnaubhts  of  various  kinds  have  been 
worn  from  all  ^es,  both  by  civilized  and 
uncivilized  nations,  but  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  point  to  any  single  orna- 
ment connected  with  which  so  much  interest 
attaches  as  to  the  flnger  ring.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  during  centuries  of  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life,  both  in  matters  of  cere- 
mony and  affairs  of  the  heart.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  recognition,  as  a  creden- 
tial, and  as  a  form  of  introduction  which  in- 
sured hospitality  to  the  bearer  of  it.  Royal 
edicts  were  promulgated  through  ita  medium, 
and  power  was  transferred  by  ita  means. 

When  Pharaoh  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  £^pt  to  Joseph  he  took  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  "ave  it  to  the  young 
Israelite  as  a  token  of  the  authority  he  be- 
stowed upon  him.  So  also  when  Ahasuerus 
agreed  to  Haman's  cruel  scheme  of  killing 
the  Jews  in  all  the  king's  provinces,  he  took 
the  ring  off  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  Haman 
as  his  warrant,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
commanded  Mordecai  to  write  letters  annul- 
ling the  former  decree,  he  ordered  them  to 
bo  sealed  with  his  ring. 

A  ring  formerly  marked  the  rank  and  au- 
thority oi  a  man,  and  the  king's  ring  was  as 
important  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  royalty 
as  bis  sceptre  or  his  crown. 

The  fonn  of  the  ring  is  emblematic  of 
eternity  and  its  materials  of  pricelessness. 
Lovers  are  united  by  a  ring,  and  departed 
friends  are  often  kept  in  remembrance  by 
the  same  token  of  afTcclaon.  All  these  quali- 
ties sufficiently  explain  the  reason  why  in 
old  tales  and  legends  the  power  of  the  ring' 
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is  ft  fraitfn)  eonrce  of  interest.  The  cete- 
bratod  SaoBCrit  drama  which  Kalidasa  wrote 
upon  the  beautiful  Sakantala  toros  upon 
Pusbyanta's  recognition  of  hie  wife  by 
meaua  of  a  ring  which  be  had  given  her; 
and  golden  rings  have  frequently  Deen  nsed 
by  fairies  and  beautiful  demons  to  seduce 
men  from  alle^snce  to  their  human  loves. 
The  known  fact  that  fish  greedily  swallon 
any  glittering  object  thrown  into  the  water 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  old  story- 
tellers, who  never  tire  of  relating  how  lost 
riogs  have  been  found  at  the  proper  nick  of 
time  in  the  stomach  of  a  aalmon  or  a  mack- 
erel. 

In  old  times  the  motto  of  to-day  that 
'nothing  is  so  successful  as  success'  was  by 
no  means  universally  held,  and  Polycrates 
the  Samian  was  so  nnifonuly  fortunate  that 
he  himself  h^n  to  fear  that  tbe  gods  did 
not  love  him.  Tbe  wise  Egyptian  king 
Amasis  persuaded  him  to  propitiate  Nemesis 
by  making  awav  with  one  of  his  most  valued 
possessions,  so  he  took  the  advice,  and  put- 
ting out  to  sea,  threw  into  the  gaping  wqve 
his  cieautiful  emerald  signet  ring,  engraved 
by  'TbeodoruB,  the  son  of  Telecles,  a  native 
of  SamoB,  A  fish  of  remarkable  sise 
snapped  up  the  ring  as  it  sank,  and  soon 
afterwards  this  fish  Delng  served  up  at  the 
king's  table  restored  to  him  his  ring.  Ama- 
sis hearing  of  this  last  proof  of  Polycrates' 
inevitable  good  luck  solemnly  renounced  his 
alliance.  At  last,  however,  fortune  turned, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians, 
Polycrates  suffered  death  by  impaling.  In 
the  life  of  Kenligern,  related  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  there  is  a  legend  of  a  recovered 
ring.  A  queen  who  had  formed  an  improp- 
er attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  gave 
him  a  ring  which  had  previously  been  given 
her  by  her  lord.  The  king  fiuding  the  sol- 
dier asleep  with  this  ring  on  bis  hand, 
snatched  it  ofi'  and  threw  it  iut«  the  river. 
He  afterwards  went  to  his  wife  to  demand 
it,  and  she  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier,  who 
of  course  could  not  return  it  She  now 
sends  in  great  terror  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  holy  Kentigem,  who  knew  the  whole 
a&ur  before,  but  to  help  the  queen  he  goes 
to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught  a 
salmon,  takes  from  its  stomach  the  missing 
ring,  which  he  sends  to  her.  She  joyfully 
takes  it  to  the  king,  who,  thinking  he  bad 
wronged  her,  swears  he  will  be  revenged 
upon  her  accusers,  but  she  beseeches  him  to 
pardon  them.  As  absolution  for  her  si^  she 
confesses  it  to  Kentigem,  and  vows  to  bo 
more  careful  of  her  conduct  in  future. 

Finger  rini^  are  mentioned  in  tbe  first 
book  of  the  Bible,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  ^wom  by  tbe  Jews  in  all  ages. 
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The  ladies  of  Palestine  adorned  their  hands 
with  gUttering  rings,  and  chiefly  valued 
those  which  were  set  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  chrysolites. 

Signet  rings  of  gold,  ulver,  and  bronze 
were  much  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptiin^ 
and  these  were  frequently  engraved  with 
r^resentations  of  the  sacred  beetle  or  scara- 
bceuB.  This  insect  was  venerated  in  Egypt 
when  alive,  and  was  embalmed  after  death. 
It  was  worebipped  both  as  the  emblem  of 
the  sun  and  as  the  symbol  of  ^thc  worid. 
The  rings  of  the  lower  classes  were  usually 
made  of  ivory  and  blue  porcelain. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  describes  a  ring 
in  the  possession  of  a  Frenchman  at  Cairo 
which  was  one  of  tbe  laigest  ho  bad  ever 
seen.  It  contained  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  gold,  and  amongst  other  devices  engraved 
upon  it  was  the  name  of  a  king,  the  succes- 
sor of  Amunoph  III.,  vho  lived  about  1400 
BjO;  and  was  known  to  tbe  Greeks  as  Mem- 
There  is  no  reference  to  rings  in  Homer, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  btn>- 
duoed  into  Greece  till  a  later  age  than  hi* 
The  fashion,  however,  once  set,  spread  fitst, 
and  in  the  time  of  Solon  every  freeman 
throughout  Greece  wore  one  signet  ring 
either  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  That 
statesman  to  prevent  counterfeits,  made  a 
law  that  no  seal  engraver  was  to  keep  in  his 
possession  the  ^impression  of  any  seal  ring 
that  he  had  cut  for  a  customer.  At  a  iala 
period  the  Greeks  used  rings  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  wore  two  or  three  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  therefore  conmdered 
aa  OTnanieuts,  and  their  use  extended  to 
women,  who  wore  them  of  ivory  and  amber. 
Demosthenes  wore  many  rings,  and  he  was 
stigmatized  as  nnbecomingly  vain  for  doing 
so  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  state.  Tbe 
Spartans  took  a  pride  in  wearing  plain  iron 
rings. 

The  ancient  Romans  wore  iron  rings,  and 
purists  continued  to  wear  them  long  after 
more  precious  metals  were  commonly  used. 
Ambassadors  wore  gold  lings  as  apart  of 
their  official  dress,  and  afterwards  the  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  senators,  chief  magis- 
trates, and  the  equestrian  order,  who  were 
said  to  enjoy  tbe^iM  annuli  auret.  Tbe  em- 
perors assumed  tbe  right  of  granting  this 
distinction,  which  was  coveted  as  a  sort  of 
patent  of  nobility.  In  time,  however,  its 
value  declined,  and  the  Emperor  AureUan 
gave  the  right  to  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  had 
become  so  common  that  all  cltiEens  were  en- 
titled to  it. 

The  introduction  of  sculptured  animals 
upon  the  signets  of  the  Romans  is  said  to 
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baTc  been  derired  from  the  sacred  nymbols 
of  the   ^yptjane.     Afterwards,  when  tbe 

Sracticeof  deifjinf(  princes  and  venerating 
eroes  became  general,  portraits  of  men 
took  the  place  of  tbe  more  ancient  types; 
thns  tbe  figure  of  Haipocr&tva  was  a  fashion- 
able device  at  Rome  m  the  time  of  Pliny, 
Roman  rings  were  maaaire  and  of  immode- 
rate rize,  and  were  consequently  found  by 
the  effeminate  to  be  too  hot  for  summer 
wear,  so  that  different  kinds  were  Introdnced 
for  the  various  seasons, — 

*  Charffed  with  Ugfht  sommer  rings  his  fingsrs 


In  times  of  sorrow  the  Roman  changed  bis 
gold  for  iron  ringa ;  and  when  he  died  his 
TiDgB  wore  often  burnt  with  hb  corpse. 

Rings  were  placed  upon  tbe  ststnes  of  tbe 
deities  and  heroes,  and  were  put  on  or  taken 
off  according  to  tbe  festival  that  was  cele- 
brated. Roman  rings  were  often  of  great 
vatae,  thns  that  of  the  Empress  Faustina  is 
said  to  have  coat  the  immense  sum  of  JE40,- 
000,  and  that  of  Domitla  tbe  still  larger 
amount  of  ^60,000. 

Tbe  early  Christians  did  not  imitate  the 
often  indelicate  symbols  of  the  Romans,  but 
took  devices  connected  with  their  faith  for 
tbeirriDgs,euchaatliedove,  the  anchor,  fish, 
palm  branch,  dfc     Ring  making  was  an  im- 

Sortant  branch  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  tbe 
[iddle  Ages,  and  a  body  of  artiste  were 
called  byUie  French  aneliert.  Rich  enamel 
in  curious  devices  usurped  for  a  time  the 
place  of  gems,  and  the  workmanship  was 
often  of  the  highest  character,  Bcnvenuto 
Cellini  being  the  chief  artist  in  bringing  the 
art  to  its  greatest  perfection. 

In  our  own  country  rings  have  been  worn 
by  all  the  races  that  have  successively  inha- 
bited it 

'  Iai  t  here  is  a  rad  jiold  rin^, 
With  a  rich  stone ; 
IThelul}'  looked  on  that  ring, 
It  was  a  f[lft  for  a  kiog.' 

— '  Sir  DeKrevant.' 

<  ThomUm  Romaneet.) 
The  old  Celtic  rings  were  usually  of  gold 
wire.  Aildeigoidgh,  son  of  Mninheamboin, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  S070  a.m., 
is  said  to  have  been  the  firat  prince  who  in- 
troduced tbe  wearing  of  gold  rings  in  Ireland, 
which  be  bestowed  upon  persons  of  merit 
who  excelled  in  knowledge  of  the  arta  and 

Fynes  Moryson  tells  ua  in  his  '  Itinerary ' 
'  that  tbe  English  in  great  excesse  affect  the 
wearing  of  jewels  and  diamond  rings, 
scorning  to  weareplaine  gold  rings  or  chaines 
of  gold.' 


Bat  he  mnsl  cat  his  glnve  to  show  his  priils, 
That  his  trim  jewel  inlgLc  be  better  Bpj'd.' 

Modem  rings  owe  all  their  beauty  to  their 
stones,  for  goldsmithery  is  no  longer  an  art, 
and  little  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  elegance 
of  workmanship  in  the  goldwork.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  sharply-pointed  pyra- 
midal diamond  rings  were  much  usedfor 
writing  names  and  verses  on  glass,  and  few 
of  the  wite  and  fops  of  the  day  were  with- 
out one. 

Among  the  Jews  the  middle  or  little  fin- 
ger of  the  right  baud  was  that  upon  which 
tbe  ring  was  worn,  and  tbe  signet  was 
always  upon  tbe  right  hand,  as  appears  by 
tbe  passage  in  Jeremiah, — 'As  I  live,  saith 
tbe  Lord,  though  Coniah,  tbe  son  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Jndah,  were  the  mgnet  upon 
my  right  band,  yet  would  I  pTuck  thee 
thence.'  Bishops,  probably  following  Bi- 
blical precedent,  wore  their  official  rings 
upon  the  riffht  hand.  This,  however,  was 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Eg^tinns, 
who  considered  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
band  as  tbe  ring  finger.  Still  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  that  finger,  for  thero  is 
a  figure  of  a  woman  on  a  mummy  case  in 
tbe  British  Museum  in  which  tbe  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  both  hands  are  covered  with 
rings. 

Among  the  Romans  plain  rings  were  worn 
ot%inaUy  on  either  band  at  option,  but 
when  gems  and  precious  stones  wore  added 
they  were  worn  by  preference  on  the  left, 
and  it  was  considered  exceedingly  effeminate 
to  wear  them  on  the  right  hand.  At  first 
only  one  ring  was-  worn,  then  one  on  each 
finger,  and,  lastly,  one  on  each  joint.  Cfaari- 
nns,  according  to  Martial,  wore  uxty  rings 
daily,  or  six  on  each  finger,  and  did  not  take 
them  off  at  night,  but  slept  in  them.  This 
was  an  extreme  case ;  but  rings  were  often 
worn  on  every  finger  and  also  on  tbe  thumbs. 
In  Germany  rings  were  frequently  worn 
upon  the  joints,  as  was  tbe  Roman  custom. 
The  wife  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (14fi0) 
is  sculptured  in  Bromsgrove  Church,  Wor< 
cestershire,  with  a  ring  on  every  finger  but 
the  last  one  of  the  right  hand.  Massive 
thumb  rings  were  supposed  to  tell  of  wealth 
and  importance,  and  ralstaff  declared  that 
when  young  be  could  have  crept  into  an 
alderman's  thumb  ring. 

The  annular  finger  is  now  always  the 
fourth  finger,  counting  tbe  thumb  as  the  first, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for 
sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  counting 
from  the  forefinger. 
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Rings  have  played  an  iinportant  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
nsed  by  the  kin?  to  unite  him  to  his  Idng- 
dom,  by  the  bishop  to  his  see,  aodthe  abbot 
to  his  monastery.  Special  iotcreBt  attaches 
to  the  ring  with  which  the  Doge  of  Venice 
married  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day, 
■when  he  addre&sed  it  in  these  words ;— '  We 
eapoaae  thee,  O  Sea !  as  a  token  of  onr  per- 

tietual  dominion  over  thee ' — a  vaunt  that  haa 
ODK  been  proved  to  be  groandlesa. 

We  will  now,  before  proceeding  further, 
atop  to  make  note  of  a  few  historical  rings. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  come 
down  to  our  times  is  the  signet  ring  of  Mary 
Qaeen  of  Scots,  now  in  safe  keeping  among 
the  treasures  of  the  British  Aluseuni.  Sir 
Benry  Ellis  was  of  opinion  that  this  was 
Mary  s  nnptial  ring  when  she  was  married  to 
Damley,  and  that  it  affords  the  •  earliest 
instance  of  her  beariog  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land alone  after  having  discarded  the  arms 
of  Franoc.  When  Dauphiness,  she  and  her 
hnsband  had  quartered  tnoannsof  England, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  ring  is  a  monogram  formed  of 
the  letters  M  and  A,  which  is  of  great  his- 
torical interest,  because  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has 
pointed  oat  that  in  a  letter  from  Mary  to 
Elizabeth,  written  just  before  her  marriage, 
she  used  the  same  monogram,  probably  aa  a 
pnzzle  for  the  Queen  of  Enziand  and  her 
Councillor  Burghley,  The  clue  was,  how- 
ever, given  to  them  when  Damley  was 
created  puke  of  Albany.  Another  interest- 
ing ring  is  the  one  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
Buppoaed  to  have  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
but  which  was  never  delivered  to  him.  It  is 
of  gold,  with  the  head  of  the  queen  cut  on 
hard  onyx,  and  it  b  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  John  Tbynne,  who  is  descend- 
ed from  Lady  Frances  Devereux,  Essex's 
daughter.  Aubrey  niates  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  a  double  ring,  made  with  two 
diamonds,  which  formed  a  heart  when  join- 
ed. She  kept  one-half,  and  sent  the  other 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a  token  of  her 
constant  friendship ;  but,  as  Aubrey  adds, 
'  she  cut  off  her  head  for  all  that.'  Mary 
commissioned  Beatoun  to  take  back  her 
ring  to  Elizabeth,  when  she  determined  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  England.  Before  dis- 
missing the  maiden  queen  we  may  mention 
that  her  coronation  ring  was  filed  off  her 
finger  a  little  before  her  death,  on  acconnt 
of  the  flesh  having  grown  over  it. 
■  In  1165  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  gold 
ring  was  found  by  a  workman  among  the 
ruins  of  the  \ortb  Gate  House,  on  Bedford 
Bridge,  when  that  building  was  pulled  down. 
In  this  prison  the  world*famed  dreamer, 
John  Bunyan,  was  confined,  and   there   is 
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I  little  doubt  that  this  was  his  ring.  It  bear! 
his  initials,  J.  B.,  and  is  engraved  with  i 
death's  bead,  and  the  words  ^memento  morL' 
The  ring  was  sold  to  Dr.  Abbot,  chapUio  lo 
the  Dute  of  Bedford,  and  presented  by  bim, 
in  his  last  illness,  to  the  Rev.  G,  H.  Bower,  . 
perpetual  curate  of  Elstow,  where  Banyin  ' 
was  bom. 

In   the  Londesborough  Collection  is  tiie    . 
identical  ring  which  the  Prince  of  Orsngc 
(afterwards  William  ID.)  gave  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.     It  is  made  of  gold,  Jset  with    : 
diamonds,  and  enamelled  blactc     Outside  is 
engraved  '  Jfoni  soil  gui  mat  y  penit'  and 
inside  is  the  posy,  *  I'lt  win  and  wear  you  if  I 
can,'     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  ring  wts 
presented  before  marriage  or  after ;  if  theUt- 
terthe  motto  maybe  nnderelood  as  referriie   : 
to  William's  design  of  contesting  the  crows  of 
England  with  his  wife's  father. 

The  signetringof  Caesar  Boigia  was  eihib- 
ited  a  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Archteological  Association,  by  the  Rev.C. 
II.  Hartahorae,  It  is  of  gold,  slightly  enamel- 
led, with  the  date  1 503,  and  round  the  inside 
is  the  motto  'Faj/g  cegae  doy*  avien  qae 
pottrra.'  A  box  dropped  into  the  ftoni, 
having  on  it  Borgia,  in  letters  reversed. 
round  which  arc  the  words  '  Cor  unum  wm 
via.*  At  the  hack  is  a  slide,  within  wbicbit 
is  related  he  carried  the  poison  be  was  in 
the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  wine  of  his 
unsuspecting  guests.  Hannibal  carried  poi- 
son aoout  him  in  a  ring,  and  when  all  bic 
hopes  were  gone  he  swallowed  the  poiwn 
and  died.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Botgia)  j 
possessed  a  key-ring  such  as  was  nsed  by  ; 
the  Romans,  which  contained  poison.  When  ! 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable  | 
friend  he  gave  him  his  ring  to  unlock  a  cas-  j 
ket,andas  the  lock  was  a  little  hard  to  open 
the  pin  concealed  within  gave  the  fatal  prick. 
Rings  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship,  hnt 
notwith  so  deadly  a  design,  have  been  com- 
mon, and  keys  intended  to  open  invaluable 
caskets  were  often  attached  to  rings.  Id  re- 
ferring to  these  singularities,  wo  ought notto 
omit  the  mention  of  a  ring  made  with  a  watch 
in  the  boss,  which  could  he  so  wound  np  thai 
it  would  make  a  small  pin  prick  the  peison  | 
who  wore  it  at  any  hour  of  the  night  he 
pleased. 

Ladies  have  always  been  ready  to  give  Dp 
their  valuables  in  times  of  national  disbess, 
but  they  have  perhaps  never  been  so  nobly 
rewarded  for  their  devotion  as  during  tbe 
great  war  of  Liberation  in  Germany.  IV 
ladies  sent  their  jewels  and  ornaments  to  ifae 
treasury  for  the  public  service,  and  they 
each  received  in  return  an  iron  ring,  with 
the  emphatic  eulogy,  '  leK  gab  Gold  sin 
£i»e>i'  (I  gave  gold  for  iron). 
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We  must  now  turn  to  t&e  coDsideration  of 
some  ofBcial  rings.  Episcopal  riDgs  are  of 
ereat  aDtiqattj',  and  the  newly  made  bishop 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  invested 
with  a  ring  by  which  he  is  married  to  the 
Chnrch,  as  a  part  of  his  consecration.  In 
the  romance  of  King  Athehtan,  printed  in 
Hartshorne'a  '  Ancient  Metrical  Tales,'  the 
king  says  to  the  offending  archbishop  : — 

'  ]j«j  down  thy  croB  and  tliy  stuff, 
Thy  myter  and  thy  rymr  that  I  tbeo  gaff— 
Out  of  my  land  thou  flee.' 

In  1194  the  fashion  of  the  episcopal  ring 
■was  settled  by  Pope  Innocent  ill.,  who  or- 
dained that  it  should  be  of  solid  gold,  and 
set  vith  a  precious  stone,  on  which  nothing 
was  to  be  cut.  The  stones  usaally  chosen 
were  mby,  indicating  glory,  emerald  for 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  crystal  for 
simplicity  and  purity.  These  rings  were 
uanally  signets,  and  were  sometimes  used 
for  special  objects  ;  thus  in  Spain  and 
France  the  bishops  sealed  up  with  them  the 
baptismal  fonts  from  the  beginning  of  Lent 
to  Holy  Saturday. 

Before  the  ring  is  conferred  it  is  blessed, 
and  the  ceremonial  of  investitaro  takes  place 
before  the  pastoral  staff  and  mitre  are  re- 
ceived. I(  a  new  pope  is  already  a  bishop, 
as  is  nsually  the  case,  he  does  not  receive  a 
ring,  but  if  DOC  one  is  presented  tobim  with 
tbc  usual  formula.  The  ring  was  formerly 
wurn  on  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
when  the  blessing  was  ^ven,  and  then 
changed  to  the  annular  finger  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass.  It  is  now  always  worn  on  the 
annular  finger  of  the  right  hand.  As  the 
ring  was  made  large  enough  to  be  worn  over 
a  ^ove,  a  guard  ring  was  often  necessary,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  off,  when  worn  with- 
out one. 

The  Pope's  seal  ring  is  not  worn  by  him, 
but  has  been  used  for  sealing  briefs  apostolic 
from  the  fifteenth  centory.  Prior  to  that 
period  it  was  employed  for  the  private  let- 
ters of  the  popes.  The  ring  of  the  fisher- 
man, a  signet  ring  of  steel,  is  in  the  keeping 
of  the  cardinal  chamberliun,  or  chancellor, 
and  is  broken  with  a  golden  hammer  on  the 
death  of  every  pope,  and  a  new  one  made 
for  the  new  pope.  The  use  of  the  ring  was 
granted  to  cardinals  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. A  cardinal's  ring  is  set  with  sapphire, 
to  denote  the  high  priesthood,  and  is  given 
when  a  title  is  assigned  to  him.  The  gift, 
however,  is  not  free,  for  the  new  prince  of 
the  Church  has  to  pay  a  large  fine  on  receiv- 
ing it.  The  cardinals  wear  their  rings  at  all 
times,  bnt  on  Good  Friday  they  lay  them 
aside,  as  a  sign  of  the  mourning  in  which 
the  Chnich  is  placed  for  her  spouse.    It  was 


the  custom  to  bury  the  cardinal  with  his 
ring  on  his  finger,  as  was  done  with  the  king 
and  other  great  men.  When  tombs  have 
been  opened  the  ring  has  usually  been  found 
upon  the  finger  of  the  defunct.  Thus  it  was 
with  our  Henry  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Matilda, 
wife  of  "William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in 
France  the  body  of  Childeric  was  discovered 
with  bis  regalia  and  coronation  ring.  Graves 
were  sometimes  violated  by  robbers,  in  order 
to  obt^  the  treasures  within,  and  assaults 
were  even  made  upon  the  corpse  as  it  was 
carried  to  be  buried.  Most  ornaments  have 
at  difierent  times  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
religious  ae  vanities  and  snares,  but  rings 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  favour 
hy  the  Church.  Decade  rings  have  some- 
times been  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
rosary  of  beads.  They  were  mostly  made 
of  ten,  but  sometimes  of  more  knobs.  Ten 
knobs  or  bosses  indicate  the  number  of  aves ; 
eleven  bosses,  ten  aves  and  a  paternoster,  the 
last  being  marked  by  a  larger  boss  than  the 
others.  Twelve  Icuobs  were  intended  to  ex- 
press that  the  creed  was  to  be  repeated  at 
the  twelfth.  Reliquary  rings,  in  which  some 
sacred  relique  was  inclosed,  were  at  one  time 


To  pass  from  tbe  Church  to  tbc  law  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  well-known 
Serjeant's  ring.  Every  serjeant-at-law,  on 
being  sworn  in,  presents  rings  of  pure  gold, 
with  a  motto  on  them,  to  such  persons  as 
come  to  the  inauguration  feast,  to  the  law 
ofScers,  and  certain  other  officials  of  impor- 
tance. The  values  of  the  various  rings  are 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  each  recipient, 
and  one  of  veiy  large  dimensions,  with  the 
motto  inscribed  in  enamel,  is  given  to  the 
sovereign.  On  the  admisaon  of  fourteen 
Serjeants,  in  1737,  1409  rings  were  givun 
away,  at  a  cost  of  £7^3,  and  besides  this 
number  there  were  others  made  for  each 
Serjeant's  own  account,  to  bo  given  away  to 
friends  at  the  bar,  attorneys,  &c.,  which 
came  to  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
pense. Lists  of  the  mottoes  on  many  of 
these  rings  have  been  printed  in  '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  bnt  as  they  are  not  of  any  great 
interest,  we  do  not  insert  them  here,  merely 
mentioning  Lord  Brougham's  snggestion  of 
a  motto  on  a  certain  occasion.  Some  barris- 
ters that  Brougham  did  not  think  much  of 
wished  to  be  made  Serjeants,  and  the  ex- 
chancellor  suggested  that  the  most  appro- 
priate motto  that  could  be  found  for  their 
rings  would  be  the  old  legal  word  '  scilicet.' 

Kings  with  punning  devices  or  rebuses, 
heraldic  emblems,  &c.,  engraved  upon  them, 
were  introduced  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  became  veiy  common.  In 
the  old  newspaper,  Mercurivs  Publicui,  for' 
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November  S9th,  1660,  there  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  story  which  illustrates  oar  subjects 
On  the  disbanding  of  a  certain  regiment  at 
the  Restoration,  tne  men  were  given  a  fall 
week's  pay  in  addition  to  their  amaTs,  when 
they  all  unanimously  resolved  to  buy  each 
man  a  ring  with  the  week's  pay,  the  posy  of 
which  should  be  the  King't  Qift.  Certain 
stones  were  set  in  rings,  with  a  special  mean- 
ing in  superstitious  times,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  but  in  later  days  all  kinds  of 
atones  have  been  used,  to  suit  the  varied 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Giardinetti  rings,  of  a 
floriated  design,  in  which  coloured  stones 
represented  flowers,  were  used  at  oae  time 
as  keepers.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
teenth  century  harleqain  rings, which  were  set 
with  several  variously  coloured  stones,  were 
fashionable.  Swift,  writin;;  to  Pope,  respect- 
ing Curll  and  the  '  Dunciad,'  says  : — '  Sir, 
you  remind  me  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
'    '       '  '  ■      mber ; ' 


ments,  lu  the  following  lines : —  ^ 

'  Pretty  I  In  araber  to  observe  tlie  forms 
OriioirSiOr  strswa  or  dirt,  or  crulis  or  worms  ; 
The  th'iDjtB  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  nre, 
Bat  wonder  bow  the  devil  tkejr  got  there.' 

Rings,  which  are  now  looked  on  merely 
as  ornsmenta,  without  meaning,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  wedding  and  engaged  rings, 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  full  of  occult 
siij^niGcance.  Certain  stones  represented 
virtues,  and  others  were  famed  for  their 
magical  value.  The  Poles  believe  that  each 
month  of  the  year  is  under  the  influence  of 
a  precious  stone  whtcb  exerts  its  power  over 
the  destiny  of  any  person  born  during  the 
period  of  iU  Bwaj.  It  is  therefore  customary 
among  friends  and  lovers  to  make  reciprocal 
presents  of  trinkets  ornamented  with  the 
natal  stones.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
stones  peculiar  to  each  month  with  their 
meanings : — 

January.— Garnet :  Constsncy  and  Fidelitv. 

February. — Amethyst :  Sincerity, 

March.— Bloodstone:  Courage  and  Presence  of 

Uind. 
April.- Dismond ;  Innocence. 
May. — Emerald :  Success  in  love. 
Junc.^Agate :  Health  and  long  life. 
July*. — Cornelian :  Contented  mind. 
August, — Sardonyx  ;  Conjugal  felicity. 
September.— Chrysolite :  Antidote  against  mad- 
October. — Opal :  Hope. 
November.— Topaz :  Fidelity. 
December. — Turquoise :  Prosperity. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  fanciful  a 
matter,  the  moral  qualities  attributed  to  the 
stones  vary  greatly  according  to  different 


authorities,  and  moreover,  other  gems  tbao 
those  mentioned  above  have  been  sot  apart 
as  emblems  of  the  diflerent  months. 

Rings,  which  were  snpposed  to  charm 
away  all  the  IDs  of  life,  were  once  worn,  and 
the  Arabians  have  a  book  written  exclomvely 
on  m^c  rin^s  called  'Salcuthat'  The 
most  wonderful  of  all  these  rings  was  that 
one,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  and  was  transferred  in  re^lar 
succession  from  Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch, 
to  Solomon.  This  ring  of  Solomon's  was 
that  with  which  refractory  Gins  were  sealed 
up  in  jars  before  they  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  we  read  In  the  '  Arabian  Nights.' 
The  ring  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lybia,  was  also 
of  great  note.  He  is  said  to  have  found  it 
in  a  grave,  and  when  he  woro  it  with  tfae 
stone  tamed  inwards,  he  was  rendered  in- 
visible to  haman  eyes.  Many  other  rings, 
however,  have  been  supposed  to  possess  ue 
same  power  as  that  of  Gyges,  and  it  was  a 
belief  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  rings  vritfa 
cabalistic  words  upon  them  rendered 


thei 


sible. 


■6  used  among  many  different 
nations  as  charms  and  talismans  against  the 
evil  eye  and  demons,  against  debility,  the 
power  of  the  flames,  and  mo.st  of  the  ills 
mherent  to  human  nature.  Sometimes  the 
virtue  existed  in  the  stone,  and  sometimes 
in  the  device  or  inscription  or  magical  letters 
engraved  upon  them. 

M^c  rings  made  of  wood,  bone,  or  other 
cheap  material  were  manufactured  in  large 
numbers  at  Athens,-  and  gifted  with  whst- 
ever  charm  was  required  by  the  purchaser. 
Execetns,  the  tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  carried 
about  with  him  two  rings,  which  he  ( 


what 
to  him 


:her  to    divine  by  the  sound    emitted 
ne  bad  to  c 


what  was  to  b^peo 


The  Gnostics  engraved  gems  with  mystic 
figures,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  hare 
their  value.  The  word  Anaaizapta  was  a 
favourite  inscription,  and  the  names  of  t^ 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  or  the  wise  men  of 
the  Eaat,  viz.,  Jtuper,  Mtlehior,  and  Balta- 
tar  were  used  as  a  powerful  chant).  Rey- 
nard tho  fox  boasts  of  the  virtues  of  tfao  rag 
he  possessed  with  the  three  names  that  8eU 
brought  out  of  Paradise  when  be  gave  bis 
father  Adam  the  oil  of  mercy,  and  tells  how, 
whoever  bears  these  three  names,  shall  never 
be  hurt  by  thander  or  lightning,  nor  by 
witchcraft,  nor  be  tempted  to  «n,  nor  catch 
cold,  though  he  lay  three  winters'  nights  fa 
the  fields  in  the  snow,  froet,  and  storm. 

Devotional  rings,  with  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Maria,  and  Joseph  engraved  on  them,  were 
nsod  as  a  preservative  against  the  plague. 
!nte  variooa  figures  engraved  on  rings  aD 
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had  their  hidden  meaning.     Thus  Pegaaas 
or  Bellerophon  was  good  for  warriors,  as  it 

give  them  boldness  and  swiftness  in  flight, 
rion  made  the  wearer  victorious  in  war, 
and  Mercury  gave  wisdom  and  persoasion. 
The  reprcBentation  of  St.  Christopher  was 
an  araalet  agaiast  sui^den  denth,  particularly 
by  drowning,  and  that  of  Andromeda  con- 
ciliated love  between  man  and  woman.  Her- 
cules strangling  the  Nemesn  lion  cured  the 
colic,  and  protected  the  combatant  who 
wore  it 

A  copper  ring  with  the  fignre  of  a  Hon,  a 
crescent  and  a  star  ^fora  upon  the  fourth 
finger,  was  considered  to  be  a  core  for  the 
stone.  A  dog  and  a  lion  together  preserved 
the  wearer  from  dropsy  or  pestdlence,  and 
the  hare  was  a  defence  agmnst  the  devil, 

A  figure  of  the  imaginary  cockatrice  was 
worn  as  a  talisman  gainst  the  evil  eye.  This 
creature  was  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
a  cock's  egg,  and  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  his  '  Vulgar  Errors '  as  having 
*  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  tail, 
and  a  crest  or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock.' 
Its  eye  was  so  deadly  as  to  kill  by  alook: — 

'  Snj  tUon  but "  I,"  [(.je] 
And  tliat  1iare  vowel  "  I "  bIihII  poisou  mora 
Than  tbe  daatb-dartins'  eje  of  cockatrice." 

— '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  ill.  S. 

In  the  liondesborongh  collection  is  a  very 
remarkable  ring,  on  which  is  reprenepted  a 
toad  swallovring  a  serpent,  which  illustrates 
an  old  superstition.  There  is  a  proverb  that 
'  a  serpent  to  become  a  dragon  must  eat  a 
serpent,'  and  tbe  same  mctamorphoEifi  was 
supposed  to  take  place  with  other  crawling 
creatures,  as  appears  in  many  allusions  In  the 
poeta,  ED  that  this  toad  may  bo  expected  to 
turn  into  a  dragon.  - 

Rings  composed  of  difierent  substances 
have  been  commonly  employed  for  super- 
stitious purposes.  tIiub  nngs  of  gold  were 
thought  to  cure  St,  Anthony's  fire;  and 
Mareellns,  a  physician  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aarelius,  directed  the  patient 
afflicted  with  pain  in  the  side  to  wear  a  ring 
of  pure  gold,  inscribed  with  Greek  letters, 
on  a  Thursday  at  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 
The  ring  was  to  be  worn  on  the  right  hand 
if  the  pain  was  in  the  left  side,  and  on  the 
left  hand  if  the  pain  was  in  the  right  side. 

Brand  acquaints  us  that  in  Berkshire  a 
ring,  made  from  a  piece  of  silver  collected 
at  the  Communion,  b  a  cure  for  convnlsions 
aod  fita  of  all  kinds.  If  collected  on  Easter 
Sunday,  its  efficacy  is  greatly  increased.  A 
stiver  ring  made  of  five  sixpences  collected 
from  five  different  bachelors,  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  hands  of  a  smith,  who  is  a  bachelor, 
wis  cure  fits.     None  of  the  persons  who ; 
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give  the  sixpences  are  to  know  for  what 
purpose  they  are  collected.  A  ring  made 
from  silver  contributed  by  twelve  young 
women,  constantly  worn  on  one  of  tbe 
fingers,  cures  epilepsy.  Trallian,  in  the 
fourth  centnry,  cnred  the  colic  with  the  help 
of  an  octangular  ring  of  iron  on  which  eight 
words  were  engraven,  and  by  commanding 
the  bile  to  take  possesion  of  an  unfortunate 
lark. 

Rings  made  from  the  chains  of  criininab 
and  iron  taken  from  a  gallows  were  once  in 
great  ropnto  for  curing  divers  diseases.  In 
Devonshire,  rings  were  made  of  three  nails 
or  screws  that  had  been  used  to  fasten  a 
coffin,  or  had  been  dug  np  out  of  a  church- 
yard. Lead  mixed  with  quicksilver  was  used 
as  a  preservative  gainst  headache.  Rings 
were  sometimes  made  to  enclose  a  herb 
famed  for  healing  virtues  which  was  cut  at 
certain  times;  and  Josephus  relates  that  a 
man  drew  devils  out  of  those  possessed  by 
patting  a  ring,  containing  a  root  mentioned 
by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac 

Most  precious  stones  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  medicinal  pro- 
perties and  virtues,  and  among  them  jasper 
took  the  lead  in  value,  Galen  himself  vouch- 
ing for  its  admirable  qualities  from  bis  own 
ample  experience.  It  cured  fevers  and 
dropsies,  stopped  haemorrhages,  baffled  the 
effects  of  witchcraft,  and  promoted  parturi- 
tion. Emerald  jasper  was  pre.eminent  in 
these  qualities,  and,  moreover,  insured  chas- 
tity and  continence  to  Iho  wearer,  on  which 
account  ecclesi attics  wore  emerald  rings. 

In  T.  Cntwode's  '  Caltha  PoeUrum  ;  or, 
the  Bumble  Bee*  ^1599)  is  tbe  following 
reference  to  this  quality : — 

'  She  ties  a  necklace  underneath  lier  chin 
Of  Jasper,  diamond,  and  of  lops'- le  r 
And  with  an  emerald  Lant!;s  she  on  a  ring 
That  keepes  jnstreckonlngoroiir  chastitie. 


'  R^se  na  from  doat  we  pray  to  thae ; 
From  peetilence  oh  set  us  frse, 
AlthoQgh  the  gisve  nnwilllngf  be,' 

was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1824.  The  runes  used  for  magi- 
cal and  supernatural  purposes  are  known  by 
the  general  appelUtion  of  Ram-runes,  that 
is  strong  or  bitter  runes,  and  in  a  learned 
paper  by  Francis  Donee  ('  Archeeologia,'  vol. 
xxi.),  tbey  are  classed  aa  follows : — 

1.  Mmlrunea  used  in  considering  and  reveng- 
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8.  LimruncB,  nlien  marked  on  tho  bark  or 
leavei:  of  trees  that  inclined  to  the  south,  cured 
diseisex. 

4.  Brunrunes,  or  fountain  runes,  used  to  in- 
sure snretj  at  sea  to  men  and  property. 

6.  Hug  or  lii^unes  trere  runes  of  the  iDind, 
and  made  their  user  excel  all  his  companies  in 
mental  vigour. 

8.  Biargrunes  used  to  protect  lyine-in  women. 

7.  Swartrune';  used  in  practising  the  black 
art 

9.  Willurunes  or  deccitrul  letters. 

D.  Klapruncs  were  not  written,  but  made  by 
motions. 

10.  Trollrunes  or  devil  letters  were  used  for 
divination  or  enchantment 

11.  Alrunes  or  alerunes  destroyed  the  allure- 
ments or  deceits  of  strange  women. 

The  turquoise  or  Turkisli  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  bavo  many  and  various  good  quali- 
ties that  made  it  aecond  only  to  jasper  in 
popular  cstimatioD.  Shylock's  ring  that  he 
would  not  have  lost  '  for  a  wilderness  of 
moukies '  was  a  tnrquoise.  This  stone  was 
believed  to  strengthen  the  sight  and  spirits 
of  the  wearer,  to  take  away  alt  enmity,  and 
reconcile  man  and  wife,  and  to  move  when 
any  peril  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  wearer. 
This  last  quality  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jouson's 
.Sejaou,'- 

'  And  true  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  Lord's  ring 
Look  well  or  ill  wllli  him.' 

And  also  by  Dr.  Donne — 

'  A  cnmpassionnte  turquoise  that  dotb  tell 
By  looking  pale  the  wearer  is  not  well.' 
However,  the  most  wonderful  virtue  of  all 
was  that  it  protected  its  wearer  from  injury 
fromfalls,  so  that  however  serious  the  danger 
the  stone  only  broke,  and  the  wearer  escaped 
unliurt  An&elmns  de  Boot  or  Eoethius,  in 
his  work  on  '  Precious  Stones '  (1609),  gives 
a  circumstantial  account  of  his  own  eseapes 
from   falls  due  to  his  wearing  a  turquoise 

The  toadstone,  also  knovra  as  crapaudine 
and  batrachitcs,  was  considered  in  old  times 
as  an  amulet  of  the  greatest  power.  It  was 
a  Bovoreign  remedy  for  many  disorders,  and 
was  sometimes  lent  to  the  sick,  but  only  on 
a  bond  for  its  safe  return,  in  which  its  value 
was  rated  at  a  very  lanre  amount  Joanna 
Baillie  writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia  1812, 
tells  him  of  a  loadstone  ring  which  was 
repeatedly  borrowed  from  her  mother  as  a 
protection  lo  new-born  children  and  their 
mothers  from  the  power  of  the  fairies.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Fox  '  {Act  2,  scene  3),  a  ring 
of  this  kind  is  referred  to : — 
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'  Or  were  you  onamonr'd  on  liis  copper  rings, 
His  saBVonjewel.  with  toadatone  in't  I ' 

The  toadstone  was  set  open  in  a  ring  so 
that  it  should  touch  the  finger,  as  one  of  its 


chief  virtues  was  to  bum  the  skin  at  the 
very  presence  of  poison.  It  was  of  old  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  toads, 
a' belief  which  Shakspeare  refers  lo  in  one 
of  his  most  admired  passage-i — 
'  Sweet  are  the  ubpb  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  tlie  toad,  utrly  and  venomous. 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  lu  his  head.' 
The  credulous  Lupton  gives  directions 
how  to  obtain  the  stone.  He  says  an  over- 
grown toad  must  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot 
and  placed  in  an  ant's  hillock,  when  the  ants 
will  eat  up  the  toad,  and  the  stone  will  be 
left  in  the  pot.  This,  he  adds,  '  has  often 
been  proved.'  To  know  whether  a  toadstone 
is  true  or  not,  Lupton  says  yon  must  hold  it 
before  a  toad  so  that  he  may  see  it.  If  it  be 
good  the  toad  will  leap  towards  it,  and  mate 
as  though  he  would  snatch  it  from  you,  '  for 
he  envieth  so  much  that  a  man  should  have 
that  stone.'  Ihese  were  the  chief  favourites 
of  our  ancestors,  but  many  other  stones  and 
gems  were  highly  prized  for  their  qualities 
besides  these  three,  tbas  agate  rendered 
athletes  invincible,  cored  Vaa  sick,  and 
enabled  its  wearer  to  gain  the  love  of  all 
women.  Amber  was  good  against  poison, 
and  it  is  still  prized  for  its  electrical  qualities, 
qualities  which  take  their  name  from  it. 
Amethyst  was  an  antidote  against  drunken- 
nessi  and  if  the  sun  or  moon  wa^  engraven 
upon  it,  it  was  a  ebarm  against  witchcraft 
Blood-stone  cheeked  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if 
the  words  '  mnjuit  taant  in  te '  were  re- 
peated three  times  on  application.  Accord- 
mg  to  Monardes,  a  Spanish  physituan  of  the 
sixteenth  ccntuiy,  the  Indians  of  New  Spaio 
valued  it  for  this  property.  Carbuncle  emit- 
ted native  light,  and  Martius,  in  '  Titus  An- 
dronicus,'  wnen  he  falls  into  a  dark  pit,  dis- 
covers the  body  of  Bassanins  by  the  light  of 
the  jewel  on  the  dead  man's  hand. 
'  Upon  Ilia  bloody  Bnger  he  doili  wear 
A  precloaa  riDj;,  that  li;3:1itui]B  all  tliu  IioIp, 
Which  like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  alilne  upon  the  duad  man's  earthy  cbects. 
And  shows  the  ragged  eutrails  of  tliia  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood.' 
Coral  hindered  the  delusions  of  the  devil. 
Crystal  clouded  if  evil  was  about  to  happen 
to  tho  wearer,  and  it  was  formerly  much  used 
by  fortune  tellers.  Diamond  was  an  anti- 
dote against  all  poisons.  Opal  sharpened 
the  sight  of  its  possessor,  and  clouded  the 
eyes  of  those  who  stood  about  him.  Ruby 
changed  its  colour  if  any  calamity  wait  aboat 
to  happen  to  the  wearer  of  it  Wolfgang 
Oabelcbow  relates  the  following  instance  of 
this  property : — 

'  On  December  6,  IBOO,  as  I  was  traveHiag 
from  Stuttgard  to  Callo*,  in  c<HnpaDy  with 
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my  httovetl  wife  C&tberine  Ailelnuitin,  of  pious 
memory,  I  observed  most  distjnctljr  during 
tho  journey  that  a  very  fine  ruby,  her  gift, 
whi<di  I  wore  set  in  a  ring  upon  my  finger, 
bad  tORt  once  or  twice  fthnost  all  its  Epleodid 
colour,  and  had  put  on  obscurity  in  place  of 
splendour,  and  darkness  in  the  place  of  light, 
tfae  which  blackness  and  dulness  lasted  not  for 
one  or  two  days  only,  but  Bereral  :  so  that  be- 
ing above  measure  alarmed,  I  took  the  ring  off 
mj  finger  and  loclced  it  up  in  my  trunk. 
'Wherefore  I  repeatedly  warned  my  wife  that 
some  grievous  niisrortune  was  impending  over 
either  her  or  rayseir,  as  I  had  inferred  from 
the  change  of  colour  in  my  rubj^.  Nor  was  I 
deceived  in  my  forebodings,  inasmuch  as 
within  a  few  days  she  was  taken  with  a  mor- 
tfti  sickness  that  never  left  her  till  her  death. 
After  her  doceaRe  indeed,  its  former  brilliant 
colour  again  returned  spontaneously  to  my 
ruby,' 

8M)pbire  possessed  the  same  virtue  as  the 
bloodetonc  of  checking  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Topaz  cured  and  prevented  Iniiacy,  increoft' 
ed  riches,  assuaged  anger  and  sorrow,  and 
averted  sudden  death.  When  aach  bles»- 
iogs  as  these  were  supposed  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  precious 
Btoites,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  value 
set  npon  them  )  The  old  Greek  poem  on 
'  GciDs,'  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Oqjheus, 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  magical  quali- 
ties of  stones,  and  the  ring  mentioned  in 
tfae  following  passive  from  '  Sir  Perceval  of 
Galles'  {Tht»nton  JtotTianees)  must  have 
been  *et  with  one  of  the  jewels  we  have 
eaamerated  above — 

'  SIcbn  a  virtue  es  in  the  atane. 

In  nlle  tbis  werlde  wote  I  dbdo 
Sidie  etone  In  a  ijQtp ; 

A  mane  tbnl  bod  it  in  were  [war] 

One  bis  iKKir  for  to  here, 

There  schold  no  dyntya  liym  dere 
Nb  to  detbe  brynjte.' 
Other  things  besides  precious  stones  were 
of  old  supposed  to  possess  curative  virtues, 
thus  a  ring  made  from  the  hoof  of  an  elk 
was  held  to  protect  the  wearer  from  epilep- 
sy, and  Micbaelis,  a  physician  at  Leipsic, 
pretended  to  cure  all  diseeses  with  a  ring 
madeof  the  tooth  of  a  sea-horse.  SirChris- 
topher  Hatton  sent  a  ring  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  protect  her  from  all  infections  airs, 
which  was  not  to  bo  worn  on  her  finger, 
but  to  be  placed  in  her  bosom — 'the  chaste 
nest  of  piire  constancy.' 

We  do  not  always  look  for  wisdom  in 
the  mlers  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  superstitious  obser- 
vance was  upheld  by  the  kings  of  England. 
Similar  to  the  curious  practice  of  touching 
for  the  king's  evil  was  that  of  hallowing 
cramp  rings.  Every  Oood  Friday  the  king 
hallowed  with  much  ceremony  certJun  rings, 
the  wcarcre  of  which  were  saved  from  the 
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falling  sickness.  The  practice  took  its  ori- 
gin from  a  ring  long  preserved  wilh  great 
veneration  in_  Westminst^'r  Abbey,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  great  efficacy  against 
the  orarap  and  falling  sickness,  when  touch- 
ed by  those  who  were  afflicted  by  either  of 
those  disorders.  The  ring  was  reported  to 
have  been  brought  to  Edward  the  Confessor 
by  some  persons  coming  from  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  been  the  same  that  he  had  long 
before  given  privately  to  a  poor  man  who 
had  asked  alms  of  him  for  the  love  be  bore 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  In  the  '  Liber 
Niger  Domus  Regis  Edw.  IV.'  is  the  follow- 
ing entry ; — '  Item  to  the  kynge's  offerings 
to  the  orosse  on  Good  Friday  out  from  the 
county ng-house  for  medycinable  ritigs  of 
gold  and  sylver  delyvered  to  the  jewel 
house  XXV  B,'  The  practice  was  diacotifinued 
by  Edward  VI.,  but  in  the  previous  reign 
Anne  Boleyn  sent  some  rings  to  a  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  the  following  letter; — 'Mr, 
Stephens,  I  send  you  here  cramp  rings  for 
you  and  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Peter,  praying 
you  to  distribute  them  as  you  think  best. 
Galvanic  rings  are  still  worn,  and  are  believ- 
ed to  cure  rheumatism. 

We  need  only  mention  in  passing  such 
rings  as  were  used  for  scientific  and  practi- 
cal purposes,  viz.,  meridian,  solar,  and  astro- 
nomical rings,  and  at  once  treat  of  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  affections. 
Inscriptions  upon  rings  are  now  compara- 
tively rare,  but  in  old  times  they  were  com- 
mon. It  is  supposed  that  the  fashion  of 
having  mottoes,  or  '  reasons,'  ns  they  were 
called,  was  of  Uoman  origin,  for  the  young 
Romans  gave  rings  to  their  laJy-lovea  with 
mottoes  cut  on  gems,  such  as  '  remember,' 
'  good  luck  to  you,' '  love  me,  and  I  will  love 
thee.'  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  posy  was  inscribed  OQ  the  outside 
of  the  ring,  and  in  the  sixteenth  aud  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  placed  inside.  In 
the  year  1624  a  little  book  was  published 
with  the  following  title ; — '  Love's  garland  ; 
or  posies  for  rings,  handkerchiefs,  and 
gloves,  and  such  pretty  tokens  that  lovers 
send  their  loves.'  Some  of  these  mottoes 
have  become  pretty  well  hackneyed  in  the 
course  of  years,  thus  the  Rev.  Giles  Moore 
notes  in  his  journal  under  the  date  1673-4, 
'  Bought  for  Ann  Urett  a  gold  riug,  tbis  be- 
ing the  posy — "  when  this  you  see  remem- 
ber me."'  In  some  cases  instead  of  words 
the  stones  are  made  to  tell  the  posy  by 
means  of  acrostics,  thus  to  obtain  Lovt  the 
following  arrangement  is  made — 


L  apia  lazuli, 
O  pal, 
T  erde  anti 
E  merald 
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and  for  Lovt  me,'malachite  and  another  «ine- 
rald  are  added 

For  the  words  Dettrett  and  Regard  the 
stones  are  arranged  as  follows: — 

D  iamond, 

fioierald, 

A  methyst, 

R  ubf, 

E  merald, 

S  apphire, 

Tops*. 

Ruby,    " 

E  merald, 

Gunel,   ■ 

A  methyst, 

R  uby,  ■ 

D  iamond. 
At  the  tame  of  O'Connell'n  agitation  in 
Ireland  rini^  and  broocbfs   were   set  with 
the  word  Repeal  thus : — 

Rubj, 

E  merald, 

Pearl, 

E  merald, 

A  meUiyst, 

L  apis  lazuli. 
In  one  of  these  rin^s  belon^ng  to  a 
gentleman  the  lapis  lazuli  dropped  out,  and 
he  took  it  to  a  working  jeweller  in  Cork  to 
be  repaired.  When  he  got  it  back,  how- 
ever, he  foand  topaz  in  place  of  the  lapis 
lazuli,  and  therefore  he  told  the  workman  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  'No  mistake,' 
aoawered  the  jeweller, '  it  was  Repeal ;  let 
as  repeal,  and  we  may  have  it  jet.' 

Names  are  sometimes  represented  on  rings 
by  the  same  means;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra gave  her  as  a  keeper  one  with  the 
stones  set  so  as  to  represent  his  familiar 
name  of  Bertie,  as  follows : — 

Beryl, 

Emerald, 

Ruby, 

T  urquusf^ 

I  acinth, 

E  merald 
The  French  have  prccions  stones  for  all 
the  alphabet  with  the  exception  of  f,  k,  q, 
y,  and  z,  and  they  obtain  the  words  Souve- 
nir and  Amitii  by  the  following  means — 
S  aphir  or  sardoine, 

0  nux  or  opale, 

V  enneille, 

N  atralUhe, 

1  rin, 

Rubis  or  rose  diamaot. 

A  m^diiste  or  sign  e- marine, 

H  alachite, 

T  arqnoise  or  tofxe, 
E  meraude. 
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Hie  fyancel  or  wedd'mg  ring  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
usnalty  given  at  the  betrothal  as  a  pledge  of 
the  engagement,  and  its  primitive  fonn  wwe 
that  of  a  dgnet  or  seal  ring.  The  pmctice 
of  the  wife  wearing  the  betrotfied  ring  after 
marriage,  and  the  husband  the  wedding 
ring,  has  been  a  common  one  in  Oennany. 
The  betrothed  and  wedding  rings  of  Lather 
have  been  preserved  safely  in  his  native 
country^  Tne  first  is  of  gold  elaborately 
worked  with  the  various  symbols  ol  tie 
Passion  of  the  cnicificd  Saviour,  as  the 
spear,  the  hyssop,  the  rod  of  reeds,  the  dice, 
&C.,  and  the  whole  b  enrmounted  with  a 
ruby,  the  emblem  of  exalted  love.  Inaide 
are  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair,  and  the 
date  of  the  marriage  (Z)«r  13  Junu,  1525). 
This  ring  was  presented  by  Lnthnrto  Catha- 
ride  Boren  at  the  betrothal,  and  was  wora 
by  her  then  and  after  the  marriage.  The 
workmanship  is  very  elegant,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  was  deugned  by  the 
great  T^ormer's  friend  Locas  Cranach,  but 
the  design  was  by  no  means  an  ancommon 
one.  A  gold  ring  vns  found  in  Coventry 
Park,  near  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  by  a  person  di^ng  potatoes,  on 
which  was  represented  the  Savioar  rising 
from  the  sepulchre  with  the  hammer,  ladder, 
sponf^  and  other  emblems  of  his  pasaon 
by  Him.  Ji^ve  wounds  were  shoirn,  which 
represented  the  wells  of  everlasting  life,  of 
mercy,  pity,  grace,  and  comfort.  'Fhis  was 
an  amulet,  and  inside  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne.  The 
wounds  of  Christ  were  often  engraved  tipon 
rings,  and  Sir  E.  Shaw,  alderman  and  gold- 
smith, directed  by  his  will  {eirea  1487)  tliat 
sixteen  rings  should  be  made  of  fine  gold 
with  representations  of  the  welU  of  pity, 
mercy,  and  everlasting  life,  and  given  to  his 
friends. 

The  interchan«ng  of  rines  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  ancient  betrothing  cere- 
mony, but  appears  not  to  have  taken  piqce 
at  the  marriage.  When  Proteus  leaves 
Julia  in  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
the  lovers  eichange  rings — ■ 
'Julia. — If  yon  turn  not,  yoo  will  return  tba 

Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  tli.v  Julia's  nXe. 

(Olvea  hini  a  nog-) 
Proleut. — Why  tbenj we'll  uiake  eicbsnue;  hers 
take  yoD  this. '  (Oives  her  snotbei.)' 
In  betrothals  it  was  a  common  cnstom 
for  lovers  to  break  a  piece  of  gold,  and  tot 
each  party  to  keep  half ;  sometimes  a  ring 
was  broken. 

'  A  riaiK  of  pare  gold  she  from  her  QQser  took. 
And  just  In  the  middle  ttia  same  tlieo  she  brc^s: 
Quoth  she,  as  a  token  of  love  yoo  this  take. 
And  this  as  a  pledge  I  will  keep  for  jonr  sake. 
— '  Exeter  Oariaad. 
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Amoi^  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and 
siiteenlh  centories  it  was  nsnal  for  ladiea  to 
give  their  lovers  rings  which  cootaitied  their 
portniitH,  and  were  made  with  the  ftde  or 
two  hands  clasped.  It  was  nsnal  also  for 
lorera  to  wear  flie  ring«  given  to  them  hy 
Iheir  mistresses  on  holidays,  as  we  find  in 
'England's  Helicon'  (1600)— 


Bassanio  and  Gratiano  give  the  rings 
which  they  received  respectively  from  Por- 
\M  and  Neriesa  to  the  young  doctor  and 
bis  clerk  after  the  discomfiture  of  Shylock, 
^though  Fortia  had  said — 
'  TLii  houae,  tUese  Mrvanta,  and  tkia  same  my- 

Kir, 

Are  ;roBrB  mj  lord  :  I  eive  them  with  tlilB  rin(( : 
Which  when  joa  part  rrom,  Joie,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  pra0a{rfl  the  riJn  of  your  love. 
Aid  be  1117  vantage  to  exclaim  on  jtm.' 
And  Bassanto  had  answered — 

'  When  this  ring 
Pirta  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 
0  thmt  be  bold  to  waj,  BosHUiio's  dead  1 ' 

Imofi^en  gives  her  husband  Fosthamns  a 
riog  when  they  part,   and   he  gives  her  a 
bracelet  in  exchange.     '  Although,'  he  says, 
'  my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger,  'tis  part 
of  it ; '  yet  he  gives  it  up  to  lachimo  to  test 
Ihe  virtue  of  his  wife.     Id  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's    '  Cupid's  Revenge,'    a    lady   de- 
scribes a  man's  presents  to  his  mistress — 
■  Given  Barring  we  will  wear  I 
Bracelets  of  oar  lover's  hair, 
Which  thej  on  our  acma  aliall  twist. 
With  their  names  carv'd  on  oor  wrist.' 
Sometimes  the  man  gave  a  ring  to  his 
Isdy.     In     Davison's  ^'Rhapsody'    (1611) 
there  is  a  sonnet  from  one  nno  sent  his  mis- 
tress a  gold  ring  with  the  po^  '  pure  and 
endless ; '  and  when  Itichard  IIL  brings  his 
rspid  wooing  to  a  conclouon,  he  gives  Lady 
Anne  a  ring,  saying : — 

'  Look  bow  this  riDu:  encompasseth  thjr  Snf^r, 
Erea  sn  thj  breast  encompuseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wen  both  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine.' 

In  Spain  the  gift  of  a  ring  is  looked  upon 
IE  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  is  considered 
sntBcient  proof  to  enable  a  girl  to  claim 
her  husband.  In  the  fifteenth  century  love 
rings  occur  with  the  orpine  {Telephium), 
commonly  called  Midsummer  men,  engraved 
upon  them,  a  device  which  was  chosen  be- 
canse  the  bending  leaves  of  that  plant  are 
preanmed  to  prognosticate  whether  love  was 
true  or  false.  It  was  used  for  love  divina- 
tion late  into  the  last  centary. 

llie  gimmal,  jimmal,  gimbal,  or  giromon 
ring,  was  a  pretty  invention  which  continued 
a  favourite  for  many  year&    It  was  a  twin 
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or  double  ring,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
word  gttntUi.  Sometimes  it  was  formed  of 
three  pieces  of  gold  wire  and  even  four  oc- 
cauonally,  in  the  lattor  case  the  result  was 
a  pnazle  ring, 
'  ThoD  aent'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  hat  I 


At  first  it  was  a  simple  love  token,  but 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  ring  of  affi- 
ance ;  the  lover  putting  his  finger  through 
one  of  the  hoops  and  bis  mistress  hers 
throngh  the  other — 

'  A  carious  artist  wroajflit  'em 
With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceiv'd  ; 
Tet  are  they  both  e«ch  olber'a  coanlerpart ; 
Her  part  had  Juan  inscrib'd  and  his  bad  Zagda, 
(Yoa  know  those  aHUies  were  thrirs) :  and  in  tho 

A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  Ihoee  rings  inclos*^ 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forg'd  this  lye  : 
But  If  tbeyjoin,  you  most  for  ever  part.' 

^Dryden'a  '  Don  Bebastiar.' 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker  in  liis  privately- 
printed  catalogue  of  Lady  LondesDorougti'a 
collection,  describes  and  figures  a  very  in- 
teresting jimmal  ring,  consisting  of  three 
rings,  which  separate  and  torn  on  a  pivot. 
The  two  enter  ones  were  united  by  two 
clasped  hands  which  concealed  two  united 
hearts  upon  the  middle  one,  which  was 
toothed  at  the  edge.  The  following  is  the 
account^ven  of  the  use  to  which  the  ring 
had  been  put : — 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  speci> 
mens  which  have  come  under  observation, 
that  it  had  been  used  as  a  betrothing  ring  by 
an  ofBccT  of  the  king's  German  legion  with 
some  Irish  lady,  and  that  the  notched  ring  was 
retained  by  some  confidential  female  friend, 
who  was  present  as  a  witness  at  the  betrothal 
ceremony — usually  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  private  character— and  at  which,  over  the 
Holy  Bible,  ptaccid  before  the  witness,  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  broke  away  the  upper 
and  lower  rings  from  the  centre  one,  which 
was  held  by  the  intermediate  person.  It 
would  appear  that  the  parties  were  subsequ  .it- 
ly  mameid ;  when  it  was  usual,  as  a  proof  that 
their  pledge  had  been  fulfilled,  to  return  to 
the  witness  or  witnesses  to  their  contract  the 
two  rings  which  the  betrothed  had  respectively 
worn  until  married,  and  thus  the  three  rings, 
which  had  been  separated,  became  reunited 
as  m  the  present  instance.' 

St.  Martin's  rings,  which  were  fair  to  the 
eye,  although  only  brass  or  copper  within, 
were  frequently  given  aa  presents  to  girls 
by  their  aweethearta.  They  are  often  re- 
ferred to  in  old  English  literature  to  point 
a  moral ;  thus  in  Plaino  Percevall,  the  Peace 
Maker  of  England  (1569),  we  read  ■  I  donbt 
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whetlier  all  bo  gold  that  f^liatcneth,  eith 
St.  Martin's  rin^  be  but  copper  within, 
thongh  they  be  gilt  without,  gayea  the  gold- 
smith ;'  and  ID  Bwithwaite'a  '  Whimziea  ' 
(1631),  they  are  mentioned  with  counterfeit 
bracelets  as  '  commodities  of  lafiDite  conse- 
quence' '  They  will  pass  for  current  at  a 
may-pole,  and  purchase  a  favour  from  their 
Maid  Marian.'  The  name  originated  from 
the  very  extensive  franchises  and  immuni- 
ties which  were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  precincts  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  gilding  and 
silvering  of  rings  made  of  cupper  or  latten 
was  prohibited  by  statute  5  Hen.  j?.  c.  13, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  aod  in  conseqaence 
the  '  disloyal  artificers,'  against  whom  the 
enactment  was  made,  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  hallowed  district.  By  anotber 
statute  (3  Edw.  iv.  c.  4)  it  was  declared  un- 
lawful to  import  rings  of  gilded  copper  or 
latten,  but  the  Act  was  not  to  be  prejudicial 
or  hurtful  to  any  persons  living  in  St  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand. In  the  same  reign  the  like 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Martin's  and  his  colony  of  outlaws  was 
made.  And  thus  it  wns  that  St.  Martin's 
rinirs  obtained  their  name. 

The  supposed  hoatlien  origin  of  the  mar- 
riage ring  well-uigh  caused  its  abolition 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
Butler  tells  us  in  '  iludibras  '— 


July, 


'  Others  w 
Tliat  tool  of  mntriir 
Will.  whicU  tliH  uni 
Is  marrisd  oal;  to  e 


e  Tcir  alHilishln^ 
ncLlflod  bridej^room 


Wedding  rings,  however,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Jews  prior  to  Christian  times,  but  Selden 
says  that  they  were  only  used  when  the 
Jews  found  them  prevalent  aronnd  them. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Hebrew  betrothal  rings, called  mau»- 
sclavf  (a  word  which,  freely  translated, 
means  joij  be  ■teilk  you,  or  good  tuck  to 
you),  were  common  among  the  German 
Jews.  They  were  usually  surmounted  with 
a  small  house,  temple,  or  tabernacle,  by  way 
of  bezel. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  wedding  ring,  the  Chnrch  took  care 
that  it  should  be  considered  a  holy  thing. 
The  'Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke'  (1654) 
contains  a  form  for  '  the  halowing  of  the 
woman's  ring  at  wedding,'  iu  which  are  the 
following  prayers — 


'  Thou  maker  and  conserver  of  mankind, 
gever  of  sphitual  grace  and  Kraunter  of  eternal 
salvation,  Lord  send  thy  blessing  upon  this 
ring,  that  she  which  shall  wcaro  it,  roaye  be 
armed  wyth  the  rinrtue  of  heavenly  defence, 


'  and  that  it  maye  profit  her  to  eternal  salvation 
thorowe  Christ,'  «c. 

*  Halow  thou  Lord  this  ring  which  we  blesso 
in' thy  holye  name;  that  what  woman  soever 
shall  weare  it  may  stand  fast  in  thy  peae:^, 
and  continue  in  thy  wyl  and  live  and  grow 
and  waxe  old  in  thy  love,'  &c 

itoly  water  was  then  to  be  sprinkled  npon 
the  ring. 

In  the  Hereford,  York,  and  Salisbury 
missals  directions  are  given  at  the  marrii^ 
for  the  ring  to  be  put  first  on  the  thumb, 
after  on  the  second  finger,  then  on  the 
third,  and  lastly  on  the  fourth  finger.  The 
rubric  still  ordains  the  fonrth  finger,  because 
it  is  the  ring  finger;  and  the  left  hand  is 
chosen,  it  is  said,  because  the  wife  is  in 
subjection  to  her  husband,  but  this  is  donbt- 
fuL  It  is  true  that  official  rings  are  worn 
on  the  right  hand,  but  the  left  hand  has 
more  usually  been  the  favourite  one  for 
rings,  probably  because  it  is  less  used  than 
the  right 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  wedding 
rings  are  worn  by  husbands  as  well  aa  by 
wives.  The  wedding  ring  worn  by  Luther, 
to  which  wo  have  previously  referred,  was 
a  gimmal,  and  consisted  of  two  perfect 
rings.  On  one  hoop  was  set  a  diamond,  as 
the  emblem  of  power,  duration,  and  fidelity, 
and  on  the  other  a  ruby,  for  exalted  lore 
On  tbe  mounting  of  the  diamond  were  en- 
graved Luther's  initials,  and  on  that  of  the 
ruby  his  wife's,  so  that  when  the  two  parts 
were  joined  the  letters  came  close  together. 
The  motto  within  was  '  Was  Gott  zusam- 
raen  fOget  soil  kein  mensch  scheiden' 
(What  Qod  doth  join,  no  man  shall  part). 

Formerly  widows  wore  their  ring  on  the 
thumb  as  an  emblem  of  widowhood,  and 
we  find  the  following  trick  mentioned  in 
the  Sptctator — 

'It  is  common  enough  for  a  stale  virgin  to 
set  up  a  shop  in  a  .place  where. she  is  not 
known,  where  the  large  thumb  rine  supposed 
to  be  given  her  by  her  husband  quickly  recom- 
mends her  to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  who 
lakes  a  liking  to  the  Jolly  widow  that  wonld 
have  overlooked  the  veritable  spinster.' 

The  old  wedding  ring  usually  had  its 
motto,  which  was  often  pretty  and  aniro- 
priate.  We  will  set  down  a  few  of  those 
posies  that  were  o 

'Let  lyking  laate.' 


'  In  Christ  and  thee  my  comfort  beL* 
'First  love  Christ  that  died  for  the^ 
Next  to  Him  love  none  but  mo.' 
■Let  us  shore  in  joy  and  care.' 
'  United  hearts  death  only  partf ' 


'  A  faithful  wife  preserveih  lifa.' 

'  This  Bud  the  giver  are  thioe  for  ever.' 

*  This  hftth  mlloy,  my  love  is  pure.' 

'  Ttie  diamond  is  within.' 

'  I'll  win  ADd  wear  yoa' 

'  1  like  my  choice' 

'  Love  and  live  bappilj.' 

The  wedding  ring  of  St.  Louia,  of  France, 
was  set  with  a  sapphire  intaglio  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  bore  on  the  hoop  the 
motto,  '  Dehors  cet  anel,  pourrioos  avoir 
amour.'  Anne  of  Cloves'  pony  was  '  Ood 
sende  me  wel  to  kepe.'  Richard  Beaa- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  Henry  VI., 
had  tiirctt  daaghters,  .who  all  married  noble- 
men. Ma^^aret's  hosband  was  John  Tal- 
bot, Earl  of  Shrewgbory,  and  the  motto  of 
her  wedding  ring,  'Til  deithe  depart' 
Alianonr  marrieil  Klmnnd,  Dake  of  Somer- 
set, and  her  rootlo  was  'Never  newe.' 
Elizabeth  married  Lord  Latimer,  and  hers 
naa  'Til  mj  live'a  end.'  An  old  Earl  of 
Tlertford'e  wedding  ring  consistecl  of  five 
links,  the  four  inner  ones  containing  the 
following  posies  of  the  earl's  own  making — 

'  As  clrdea  five  hj  act  compact  bUowh  but  ooe 

riiiir  in  si^clit. 
So  trnel  united  hitbnil  mlndes  with  kuotl  of 

secret  ui>Klit ; 
Wliona  force  to  brenk'  no   riffUt  but  greedl^ 

Death  posBCBBetli  power. 
As  limti  and  stquela  well  shall   prove.      My 
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nerve  or  artery  stretched  forth  from  the 
heart  to  the  ring  finger,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  thai  this  notion  is  derived  from 
Egypt,  80  that  the  wedding  ring  of  to-day 
ia  plneed  upon  a  particular  finger  because 
many  centuries  t^o  an  Egyptian  appropri- 
ated that  as  the  ring  finger,  from  some  sup- 
posed virtue  that  existed  in  it  Macrobina 
writes  that  those  ^yptian  priests  who 
were  prophets  when  engaged  in  the  temple 
near  the  altars  of  the  gods  moistened  the 
ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  (which  was  that 
next  to  the  smallest)  with  varioDS  sweet  oint- 
ments, in  the  belief  that  a  certain  nerve 
communicated  with  it  from  the  heart 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  wedding 
ring  possesses  cei-tain  cnratiYe  powers ;  thns, 
it  IS  believed  that  a  stye  in  the  eve  will 
soon  disappear  after  being  mbbed  with  the 
'plain  gold  ring.'  Uost  women  are  veir 
loath  to  take  off  their  wedding  ring,  and  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  allowed  to  leave  the  fin- 
ger. Its  loss  is  thought  to  be  an  evil  por- 
tent of  some  importance.  In  Sir  John 
Bramston's  autobit^fraphy  (1631)  it  is  re- 
lated that  his  stepmother  dropped  her  ring 
off  her  finger  into  the  sea  near  the  shore 
when  she  pulled  off  her  glove.  She  would 
not  go  home  without  the  ring,  *  it  being  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  befal  any  one 
to  lose  the  wedding  rincr,'  and  after  a  gene- 
ral search  the  seekers  were  rewarded  with 


Lady  Cathcart  on  marrying  her  fourth 
hnsband,  Hugh  Maguire,  in  1713,  had  the 
followin  posy  inscribed  on  her  wedding 
ring— 

'  If  I  Burvlve, 
I  will  have  five.' 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1 753,  married  four  wives,  and  being  of  the 
same  mind  with  Lady  Cathcart  he  selected 
a  like  motto  for  his  fourth  wife's  ring,  viz. — 


The  community  of  fishermen  inhabiting 
the  Claddagb  at  Galway  rarely  intermarry 
with  other  than  their  own  people.  The 
wedding  ring  is  an  heirloom  in  a  family, 
and  is  regnlariy  transferred  from  the  mother 
to  the  daughter  who  is  first  married,  and  so 
passes  to  her  descendants.  Many  of  those 
still  worn  are  very  old. 

The  women  of  the  gipsy  tribes  wear  plain 
massive  gold  wedding  rings,  which  are  oc- 
canonally  pawned  by  their  possessor  when 
in  want  of  money,  bnt  in  most  cases  are 
scrap  ulonsly  redeemed.  Many  supersti- 
tions are  associated  with  the  wedding  ring, 
and  some  of  them  still  linger  on.  It  was 
once  a  widely-spread  belief  that  a  special 
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Among  Moore's  juvenile  poems  wiU  be 
found  a  talo  called  the  '  Ring,'  which  is  a 
version  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  German 
legend.  A  young  knight  who  is  about  to 
be  married  to  a  beautiful  giri  places  the  wed- 
ding ring  on  the  finger  of  a  statue,  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  place  of  safety.  When  he 
comes  for  it  the  marble  finger  has  turned 
np,  and  he  is  unable  1«  get  his  ring  off. 
He  comes  again  to  break  the  finger  off  and 
release  the  ring,  when  he  finds  the  finger 
open,  but  the  ring  gone.  Ue  is  in  dismay, 
but  obtains  a  new  ring,  with  which  he  is 
married.  At  night,  however,  a  spectre  cold, 
like  the  marble  statue,  comes  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  former  cannot 
see,  bnt  the  latter  sees  it,  feels  it,  and  bears 
it  speak  these  words — 

'  Husband,  husband,  I've  the  ring 

Thou  cav'st  to-day  to  me ; 

And  tboa'rt  to  ma  for  ever  wed. 

As  1  am  wed  to  thea  I ' 
At  daybreak  the  spectre  departs,  bnt 
comes  again  each  night,  until,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  old  monk,  the  knight  goes  to 
a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  and  obtains 
his  ring  agun. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  notions,  tiie  gold 
wedding  ring  is  by  no  means  an  todispen^ 
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ble  part  of  the  marriage  ccremoaj,  for  car- 
tain  ringii,  chnrcb  kcve,  and  rings  made 
from  gloves,  or  leather  of  any  kiud  bave 
been  uned  as  a  eubstitute. 

Marrying  with  a  rush  ring  was  practised 
by  deaigDing  men  to  deceive  their  mis- 
tresses, and  on  account  of  this  abuse  the 
practice  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  conati- 
tutions  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ia 
1217. 

'  And  irliilet  the;  sport  and  dance,  the  loce-elck 


In  Greene's  '  Menaphon  '  is  the  following 
reference  to  rush  rings :  '  'Twas  a  good 
world  when  such  simplicitie  was  used,  saye 
jihe  oldc  women  of  our  time,  nhen  a  ring 
of  a  rush  would  tyc  as  much  love  together 
as  a  gimmon  of  gold;'  and  Douce  refers 
Sbakspeare's  expression,  'Tib's  rush  for 
Tom's  forefinger,'  to  tliis  cuatom. 

There  is  another  ring  which  is  not  so 
well  known  now,  but  which  was  pretty  com- 
mon in  tbc  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
,  turies.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  in  the 
''^  middle  ages  for  widows  to  take  avow  of 
chastity  or  perpetual  widowhood,  in  token 
of  which  they  reccired  a  peculiar  robe  and 
ring.  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  ■  King 
Johu  and  widow  of  William  Marcschal  Eari 
of  Pembroke,  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  to 
Edmund  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Richard  Bishop  of  Chichester,  after  the 
death  of  her  uusband,  and  received  the 
ring  and  mautle  of  profession  in  public. 
A  few  years  subsequently  she  broke  her 
vow  and  married  Simon  de  Montfort  Earl 
of  Leicester,  not,  however,  before  thestroqg- 
est  remonstrances  had  been  made  by  the 
pious  archbishop.  The  marriage  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  null  and  void,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  greatest  exertions  had  been 
made  for  the  Pope's  sanction  and  vast  sums 
of  money  had  been  epent  that  a  dispensa- 
tion was  obtained.  In  the  wiU  of  Lady 
Alice  West  (1395)  mention  is  made  of  '  a 
ring  with  which  I  was  yspousod  to  God,' 
In  1473  Katharine  Rippefingham.  '  widow 
advowes,'  bequeaths  '  her  gold  ring  with  a 
diamante  sette  therein  wherewith  she  was 
tacrid^  Mr,  Henry  Harrod,  in  a  paper  in 
the 'ArchffioJogia' (vol.  xL,  pp.  307-310), 
gives  numerous  inatances  of  money  left  by 
will  on  condition  that  the  testator's  wife 
takes  the  vow  of  chastity,  or  order  or  pro- 
fession of  widowhood. 

Our  subject  concludes  with  the  last  stage 
of  alt,  and  connects  itself  with  deatti. 
Mourning  rings,  as  remembrances  of  those 
loved   ones  who  have  preceded  oa  to  the 


land  of  spirits,  have  always  been  cheiisbed 
in  Christian  lands.  Lonl  El  don  wo^  a 
mourning  ring  in  memory  of  his  wife,  and 
desired  m  bis  will  that  it  might  be  buried 
with  him. 

The  practice  of  oftering  rings  at  funerals 
is  introduced  as  an  incident  io  '  Sir  Amadace,' 
Anne  of  Cleres,  who  snrrived  Henry  VIIL, 
left  by  ber  will  several  monniiDg  rings  of 
various  values  to  be  distributed  among  her 
friends  and  dependents.  Dr.  Wolcot  wrote 
some  elegant  lines,  very  different  in  tone 
from  the  one  usually  employed  by  him,  on 
the  Princess  Amelia's  mournful  present  to 
her  father  George  IIL 

'  With  all  the  virtues  bleat,  and  every  (rrace 
To  charm  tlie  world  and  d1;;niry  li«r  race. 
Life's  taper  loainfc  fast  its  feeble  lirr. 
The  fair  Amelia  thus  bespoke  her  eirs  : 
"  Faint  on  tlie  b^  of  acknitea  Ijing, 
My  spirit  friim  its  mansion  flying. 
Not  lonK  tlie  llgbt  these  languid  eyes  mil  see, 

Hy  friend,  my  father,  and  my  kinjf. 
Receive  Uie  loken  and  remember  me  I" ' 

Memorial  rings  were  sometimes  made  to 
exhibit  a  small  portrait,  and,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  conceal  one  beneath  a  stone. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  seven  rings  given 
away  at  the  burial  of  Charies  I.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  Londesborough  Collection, 
and  is  described  as  follows : — 

*  Gold,  with  square  table-faced  diamond  on 
an  oval  face,  which  opens  and  reveals  bcDCAth 
a  portrait  of  Charles  in  enamel.  The  face  of 
the  ring,  its  back,  and  side  portions  of  the 
shank,  engraved  with  scroll  work,  filled  vn  with 
black  enamel.' 

Another  of  these  rings  is  still  more  interest- 

iug  :— 

*  It  was  of  pure  gold,  plain,  and  without 
jewellery  or  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  on  the  top 
of  it  was  in  oval  of  white  enamel,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  longitudinal  diameter, 
and  apparently  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  surface  was  slightly  convexed, 
and  divided  into  four  compartments ;  in  each 
of  these  was  painted  one  of  the  four  cardmil 
virtues  which,  although  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  pierceptible  to  the  clearest  sight,  by 
the  application  of  a  glass  appeared  perfects 
distinct ;  each  figure  was  wdl  proportioaed. 
and  had  its  appropriate  attribute.  By  touch- 
ing a  secret  spring,  the  case  opened,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  a  very  beautifully  painted. minia- 
ture of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  with  the 
pointed  beard,  mustachios,  etc.,  as  he  is  usually 
pourtrayed,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  generally  seen  of  this  monarch, 
wearing  every  appearance  of  being  a  stzmtg 
likeness.' 

The  ring  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  sale  had 
the  king's  bead  in  miniature  behind  a  death's 
head,  l^tween  the  letters  C.  R.    Ura  motto 
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being, '  Prepared  be  to  follow  me.'  Charles 
ll.'a  moaming  ring  was  inscribed  '  C«r.  Rex 
Bmeiu — obiit — ber — 30  Jan.,  1648.' 

Mr.  Wright,  in  'Miscellanea  Grapfaica' 
(I80I),  describes  a  gold  mourning  ring 
'formed  of  two  skeletons,  who  support  a 
imail  BETCophaguB.  The  skeletoiiB  are 
covered  with  white  enamel,  and  the  lid  of 
&s  sarcopbagos  is  also  enamelled,  and  has 
s  Mahese  cross  in  red  on  a  black  gronnd, 
(tadded  with  silt  hearts,  and  when  removed 
isplafs  another  skeleton.'  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres  tells  a  sad  story  of 
I  ring  in  his  memoir  of  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
teniie.  Cohn,  Earl  of  Balcarres,  when  a 
pulb  at  the  conrt  of  Charles  IT.,  was  taken 
nry  ill  of  a  fever.  Messengers  arrived  al- 
nost  hourly  to  make  inquiries  after  his  health 
in  behalf  of  a  lady  who  had  seen  him  pre- 
Mled  at  court,  viz,  Mdlle.  Manritia  de  Nas- 
■D,  uster  of  Lady  Arlington  and  Lady 
Wry,  and  a  kinswoman  of  William  of 
>rrai^  Lord  Balcarres  paid  his  respects 
Dthe  yonng  lady  od  fats  recovery,  and  soon 
be  day  for  their  marriage  was  fixed.  The 
redding  parly  was  assembled  in  the  church, 
at  no  bridegroom  appeared.  He  had  for- 
;3tten  the  day,  and  was  found  in  his  dreas- 
■^  gown  and  slippers  quietly  eating  his 
Teakfast,  On  being  reminded  of  his  eng^o- 
lent  he  harried  to  the  church,  but  in  his 
«(te  he  left  the  wedding  ring  in  his  esori- 
rire.  A  friend  ia  cctinpany  gave  him  a 
iBg;  he  put  his,  hand  behind  his  hack  to 
eceive  it,  and,  without  lookiug  at  it,  he 
keed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  bride.     It  was 

moaming  ring  with  a  death's  head  and 
roiacd  bones  engraved  npon  it,  and  the 
lide,  on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  tbe 
ercmony,  fainted  away.  The  ill  omen 
ude  such  an  impres^on  upon  her  mind 
bt,  OD  recovering,  she  declared  Hhe  should 
it  witbin  the  year.  Her  presentiment  was 
at  too  tmly  fulfilled,  for  she  died  in  child- 
ed  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after. 

Wbcn  Diana,  of  Poitiers,  became  mistress 
f  Ueniy  II.  of  Prance,  she  was  a  widow, 
nd  tbe  complaisant  court  not  only  adopted 
tr  mourning  as  the  favourite  colour,  but 
'ore  rings  engraved  with  aknlk  and  ekele- 
»i.  Rings  with  these  devices  were  not 
ecessarily  monming  rings,  but  were  worn 
T  those  persons  who  affected  gravity. 
alher  wore  a  gold  ring  with  a  small  death's 
x»i  in  enamel,  which  is  now  preserved  at 
)resden.  Biron,  in  '  Love's  Laboar  Lost,' 
tien  to  <  a  death's  face  in  a  ring,'  and  in 
leaumont  and  Fletcher  we  find  : — 
'Dl  keep  it 
As  they  keep  death's  head  in  rings. 
To  cry  memento  to  me.' 

— '  Chances,'  Act  1,  se.  8. 
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We  have  now  passed  in  review  many 
varieties  of  ringa,  and  we  cannot  but  notice 
tbe  little  value  that  is  set  upon  them  in  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  their  import- 
ance in  days  gone  by.  There  are  now  no 
ofiBciol  rings,  no  rings  to  cure  all  diseases 
and  save  ns  from  all  dangers ;  but,  instead 
of  all  this,  they  have  sunk  into  mere  orna- 
ments. There  is  still,  however,  one  ring  that 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  dearest  feel- 
ingB  of  our  nature,  viz.,  the  plain  gold  ring, 
as  it  is  called,  though  why  it  should  be  plain 
we  do  not  know.  Why  should  it  not  be 
engraved  with  all  the  beauty  that  art  can 
lavish  upon  it,  and  why  should  not  a  beaati- 
ful  posy  be  written  within  its  hoopt  But  it 
is  probably  useless  to  surest  such  a  change 
in  univer^  fashion,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not do  better  than  brins  onr  subject  to  a 
close  with  the  beautiful  hnes  of  Herrick : — 


'Julia  I  bring 

Totbee  UiiBiinfT. 
Mode  for  t1i7  finger  fit : 

To  show  by  tills 

Tbat  our  love  is. 
Or  sLould  be  like  to  it. 

'CloBO  tho'it  b«. 

The  joint  is  free ; 
So  when  love'a  roks  is  on, 

It  miiBt  not  gall. 

Or  fret  at  all 
Willi  bard  oppres^on. 

■  Bat  it  niQBt  plsj 

Still  either  way, 
And  be  too  audi  a  joke 

As  not  too  wide. 

To  overslide  ; 
Or  be  so  stiaigbt  to  cLoke. 

'  Bo  we  who  bear 

This  beam,  mast  rear 
OurselvM  to  each  a  lieight, 

Aa  tbat  the  star 

or  either  may 
Create  tbe  burthen  light. 

'  And  as  tliia  round 

la  no  where  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever ; 

Bo  let  our  love 

As  endlesa  prove. 
And  pure  as  gold  for  ever.' 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
the  title  of  uic  last  work  of  an  accomplialied 
antiquary  and  artist  now  deceased,  because 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  book  is  entitled 
'  Facts  upon  Finger  Rings.'  This  division 
consists  of  three  chapters,  very  prettily  iUns- 
trated  with  woodcut  representations  of  in- 
teresting rin^  Chapt«r  I.  treats  of  antique 
rings.  Chapter  IL  of  mediievat  rings,  and 
Chapter  IIL  of  modem  rings.  These  diapters 
contun  a  laigfl  amonnt  of  valuable  informa- 
tion.   We  have  not,  however,  confined  our- 
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^Ives  to  their  coateots,  but  bave  drawn  our 
information  from  the  pretty  extensive  litera- 
ture of  tlie  snbiect  which  ie  scattered  about 
in  Tarious  books. 
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The  BnglUh  in  Ireland  in  ths  Eighttmth  Cen- 
tfiry.  By  Jakes  ANTHOtrr  Fbodde,  H.A. 
Vols.  II.  and  IlL   Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  dealioK  with 
Mr.  Froude's  book^a  general  and  indignant 
protest  mgiiinst  both  its  methods  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  detailed  refatation  of  its  represen 
tatioDfl,  that  is,  of  the  bias  and  colour  which 
Mr.  Fronde  gives  to  the  incidents  that  his 
great  industry  has  collected,  and  to  the  better 
known  events  which  he  judges.  The  btter 
would  require  a  space  equal  to  that  of  the 
history  itself,  and  could  be  effectually  done 
only  by  an  industry  and  historical  faculty 
equal  to  his  own.  In  an  article  in  this  journal 
on  his  first  volume,  and  in  Tanous  reviews  of 
it  and  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  uf^ 
selected  test-points  have  been  examined  in 
detail,  and  their  fallacy,  not  to  say  distortion, 
exhibited.  We  can  only  refer  to  these,  notably 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Leeky  in  the  June  numb^ 
of  MacmUla^i  Magazine,  and  in  this  brief 
notice  restrict  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  former. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr,  Froude's  pitiless 
indictment  against  tbo  Irish  arises  from  special 
antipathy  to  them,  although  he  manifestly  does 
not  love  thepi.  so  much  as  from  certain  princi- 
ples of  government  which  he  embraces  with  a 
strange  ardour  and  enforces  with  passionate 
earnestness.  Constitutional  liberties,  with 
their  fluctuating  exercise  and  their  educational 
discipline,  are  intensely  distasteful  to  him. 
An  ardent  diadple  of  Mr.  Oarlyle,  ho  believes 
only  in  the  government  of  force.  Liberty,  he 
tells  us,  is  submission  to  law.  'Ingrowingand 
vigorous  nations  the  functions  of  government 
are  entrusted,  not  to  those  persons  only  who 
have  given  proof  of  energy  and  ability,  but  to 
those  who  by  birth  and  stition  are  raised  above 
the  temptations  of  self- interest'  If  experience 
and  history  prove  anything,  it  is  that  no 
<  self-interests  are  so  strong  and  so  disaslrous 
to  the  commonwerith  ae  those  of  monarchs  and 
governing  classes.  The  miseries  of  France 
alone  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ought  to  have  kept  a  historian  from  such 
an  ignorant  and  foolish  dictum.  Ur.  Froude's 
theory  is  Mr.  Carlyle's — that  nations  should 
bo  governed  by  the  strong  hand  of  their  able 
man  ;  and  that,  he  being  found,  the  only  duty 
of  the  governed  is  to  submit,  a  theory  which, 
if  true,  IB  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  self-edu- 
cating liberty  which  Ood  gives  to  His  creatures. 
On  Ute  strength  of  this  principle  he  prefers  two 


book  to  maintain.  First,  the  utter  unfit- 
ness of  the  Irish  for  self  ■government,  or  for 
any  form  of  constitutional  government ;  and 
secondly,  the  utter  incapaci^  of  the  English  to 
govern  them,  owing  to  tneir  inability  to  govern 
them  despotically ;  as  Russia,  for  example, 
would  govern  them.  He  lauds  Cromwell's  role 
as  the  only  rule  under  which  Ireland  has  been 

Erosperous  and  happy ;  and  unmistakably 
ints  the  desirableness — in  past  days,  at  least 
— of  Carlyle's  cure  for  the  West  India  Islands 
— to  put  them  under  water  for  twenty-tour 
hours.  Clearly  Mr.  Fronde  is  past  all  reason- 
ing, or  it  might  be  suggested  that  until  within 
the  past  few  years  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  never  been  tried.  English 
government  of  Ireland  has  inflicted  all  the  i^ 
ability  of  tyranny  and  persecution  while  shrink- 
ing from  its  avowal.  Mr.  Froude,  however, 
does  not  like  constitutional  government  in 
England  or  anywhere  else,  and  has  no  wish  te 
see  it  fairly  tried  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Frond* 
brings  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland.  Nothing  more 
condemiMtory  on  the  ground  of  her  irreligions- 
ness,  injustice,  and  tyranny  has  ever  been 
written  ;  and  yet  he  disapproves  the  disestab- 
lishment of  that  church  as  a  measure  of  justice 
te  Ireland,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  policy  of  modem  Liberalism.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  Mr.  Froude  has 
nothing  but  disparagement,  often  abuse  for 
eveiy  advocate  of  Irish  emancipation,  whether 
English  or  Irish.  He  loses  no  opportunity  ik 
damaging  men  like  Flood  and  Grattnn,  while 
he  has  only  elaborate  vindication  for  men  like 
Fitzgibbon,  whom  he  exhibits  as  the  greatest 
of  Irish  statesmen,  although,  on  Mr.  Froude's 
own  showing,  ho  goaded  the  people  into  rebel- 
lion. Indeed  the  chief  condemnation  of  Hr. 
Froude's  principles  is  his  own  history.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  from  our  point  of  view,  to 
deal  vritb  a  book  leavened  throughout  with  such 
principles.  We  will  not  attempt,  thcref<ire,  to 
trace,  the  course  of  the  history,  from  the  con- 
dition of  hopeless  bond^o  to  which  English 
Protestant  ascendancy  had  reduced  Irelsnd  in 
1767,  through  the  melancholy  history  of  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny,  revolution  andrepres.sion, 
selfishness  and  retribution,  treason  and  assas- 
sination in  manifold  forms,  down  to  the  great 
rebellion  of  17SS,  when,  according  to  Lord 
Clare,  all  principle  had  been  corrupted,  every 
laudable  feeling  had  been  extirpated,  and 
nothing  prevailed  hut  treason,  blood,  and 
cowardly  assassination,  and  Comwalli^  rcalJEed 
in  his  viceroyship  '  his  idea  of  perfect  miserv  ;* 
arid  thence  to  the  union  in  1800. 

Mr.  Froude's  history  is,  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  a  terrible  and  unsparing  indictmant 
against  two  great  peoples,  and  it  is  urged  with 
~  blinding  passion  and  a  bitter  prejudice  almost 

ithout  parallel  among  English  historians. 
The  mischief  of  the  hook  is  that  so  much  of  it 
is  true;  its  facts  are  unimpeachable,  and  they 
terrible ;  it  is  a  tragic  nistory  almost  with- 
out a  parallel ;  hut  its  hatred  of  the  Irish  as  • 
people,  and  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  Irish 
Protestant  Episcopacy  as  two  forms  of  re^ioa, 
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Grrerts  the  histomn's  judgment,  depri' 
ok  of  the  moral  power  which  its  eloquent 
denunciations  of  lawlessness  on  the  one  hand 
and  corruption  and  cruelty  on  the  other  would 
have  had.  Hr.  Froude  has  given  himself  over 
8tiU  more  completely  to  that  perversity  of 
judgment  which  made  Henry  Vlli.  a  hero,  and 
which  in  Carlyte  glorified  Frederick  of  Pruseia. 
In  both  it  is  the  worship  of  sheer  force,  to  the 
disparagement  of  less  successful  moral  Tirtaes. 
A  more  judicial  historian  would  hare  seen,  in 
the  Ireland  of  the  past,  causes  of  failure  in  the 
lack,  and  not  in  the  excess  of  true  constitu- 
tional goTcrnmont;  and  he  would  have  admit' 
ted  the  hope  that  the  rigime  of  thorough  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  equality  which  Mr. 
Glttdstone  has  inaugurated  may  probably  pro- 
dace  a  different  result  for  the  future.  Surely, 
Home  Rule  is  but  a  slight  symptom  of  linger- 
ii^  disorder;  at  any  rat«,  the  experiment  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  develop  its  results. 

W«Hhiet  of  All  So^U  ;  Four  Cmturiu  of 
Bngliih  Huto>y,  lUtutrated  from  the  Col- 
legt  Architieii.  By  MoNTAGtm  Burrows, 
Chicbete  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'.  MacmiltaD  and  Co. 
There  have  been  many  standpoints  choiien 
for  the  study  of  English  History.  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  have  formed  the  most  fre- 
quent link  of  connection  between  the  scattered 
factii.  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  jus- 
tices have  afforded  a  parallel  line  of  biographical 
investigation.  The  fortunes  of  these  distin- 
guished officials  have  shed  vivid  light  on  many 
a  page  of  Er^glish  History  dear  to  the  student 
of  precedent  and  progress,  of  equity,  and  of 
the  common  law  i>f  England.  The  constitu- 
tional progress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen  has  provided  another  and  classical 
BtiTid-point  of  supreme  interest  for  the  review 
of  historical  fads.  Great  institutioits  like  the 
Church  of  England,  great  parties  and  sects 
like  the  Dissenters  from  her  communion,  can- 
not have  their  history  written  without  involv- 
ii^  the  recital  of  a  vast  amount  of  political 
and  dynastic  change.  The  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  have  found  in  their 
biographers  the  historians  of  England.  Pro- 
fessor Burrows  has  taken  his  stand  amid  the 
venerable  precincts  of  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  by  detailing  the  development,  tho 
difficulties,  Uie  anxieties,  and  the  changes  of 
his  College  from  the  days  of  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele  to  those  that  have  taken  place  under  the 
regime  of  the  latest  Wardens,  he  has  presented 
a  rich  illustration  of  the  history  of  England 
during  four  centuries.  Much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  relation  of  Collegiate  foundations  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  Church  ;  on-  the  effects 
and  form  of  tho  Heformation ;  and  on  the  so- 
called  Anglo- Catholic  setLlemcnt  'The  gold- 
en age  of  the  College'  is  shown  to  have  been 
under  Elixabeih  and  Cecil,  when  the  deniza- 
tions of  Whirgirt  and  Grindal  took  effect,  and 
poor  scholars  were  taught  and  blessed  by  the 
vast  advantages  of  the  institute.  The  author 
devotes  considerable  space  to  his  delineation 
of  Laud  and  the  vindication  of  Sheldon,  to  the 
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calamitiea  of  die  Civil  War.  to  the  appointment 
and  collapse  of, Puritan  visitation  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  the  return  of  Sheldon 
to  power  and  influence.  He  has  taken  much 
pains  to  prove  the  beneficence,  moderation, 
and  piety  of  Sheldon,  and  to  whitewash  the 
reputation  which  had  been  so  differently  re- 
presented by  Burnet,  Neal,  and  Hallam.  More 
than  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  side-lights  are 
thrown  on  the  great  events  and  characters  of 
those  ragna.  The  connection  of  All  Souls' 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
and  scholars,  poets  and  churchmen,  antiqua- 
rians and  essayists,  has  furnished  Professor 
Burrows  with  material  of  extreme  interest, 
and  be  has  used  his  'archives'  with  much 
discrimination  and  mastery  of  detail.  The 
College  is  to  be  judged,  says  he,  '  by  the  men 
it  has  enrolled  on  its  lists.'  It  has  done  '  as 
good  or  better  work  than  other  Colleges  during 
its  early  days,  marching  in  the  von  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  rising  witii  the  Beformation 
to  the  new  wants  of  the  age.  It  suffered 
under  kings  and  nobles,  as  well  as  under  its 
own  corruDtiotis,  but  gradually  omened  from 
those  deptns.'  '  Increased  vitality '  has  been 
supplied  '  at  least  in  one  direction  or  the  hand 
of  authority,  in  1863.'  Many  tempting  themes 
are  suzgested  for  criticism  ;  wo  often  differ 
from  Mr.  Burrows  in  bis  estimate  of  men  and 
events,  but  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  sincere  gra-  < 
titude  for  his  laborious  and  animated  chronicle 
of  the  '  Worthies  of  All  Bouts'.' 

Eedetiattical     BUtory     of    England.        Thi 
ChiTch    of    the    Bmoliition.       By    John 
Stouobtok,  D-D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  period  comprised  in  this  new  volume  of 
Dr.  Stoughton's  history  is  less  eventful  ec- 
clesiastically than  those  which  be  has  pre- 
viously   traversed.      The    Revolution    which 
seated  William  upon  the  throne,  alUiongh  very 
vitally  affecting  the  future  of  the  kingdom, 
was  less  dramatic  than  the  Revolution  which 
dethroned   Charles   L      The   true   periods   of 
growth,  however,  are  periods  of  quiet,  not  of 
convulsion ;  and  in  the  years  that  followed  the 
accession  of  William,  especially  after  the  To- 
leration Act  was  passed,  the  Nonconformist 
churches   became   an   organized    and    I^atly 
recognized    constituent  of   the    eccledastieal 
order  of  England.     The  liberal  feeling  of  Wil- 
liam was  in  advance  of  that  of  Parliament. 
The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  exclude 
Papists  from  ofBce  with  tho  self-sacrifldng 
assent  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  then,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  were  willing  to  subordi- 
nate their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  coun- 
llibm  was  not  able  to  obtain  for  them 
relief  from  its  prohibitions.     It  was  not  easy 
to  frame  a  measure  which  should  admit  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists  to  office  while  it  ex- 
cluded Roman  CathoUca.     Two  sets  of  mea- 
marked    William's    reign — one    which 
sought  to  relieve  them  frooi  their  disabilities, 
and  another  which  sought  their  comprehension 
the  EstablishmenL     The  former  was  only 
part  successful,   although  the  Toleration 
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Act  was  a  grant  step  In  advance,  and  proposed 
far  iDore  tlian  itself  accomplished,  ue  Utter 
altogether  failed,  although  more  than  once  it 
Reeioed  at  the  very  point  of  accomplishmeni 
Dr.  Stoughtori  points  out  the  true  cause  why 
the  ComprehotiBion  Bill  failed,  and  corrects  a 
mistake  which,  on  Macaular's  authority.  Dean 
Stanley  makes,  who  aays.  Uiat '  It  wa»  lost  in 
the  House  of  Commons  chiefly  through  the 
opposition  of  Dissenters.'  The  Dissenters  in 
the  Commons  were  Tery  few.  The  chief  of 
the  Dissenting  leaders,  Baxter,  Howe,  Philip 
Henry,  Bates,  were  in  favor  of  it ;  although 
among  the  Independents  were  some  of  a  dif- 
ferent mind.  The  truth  is  the  Bill  died  of 
n^IecL  There  was  a  good  deal  of  insincerity 
in  its  advocate ;  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  permitted  to  pass.  The  history  of  the 
attempts  at  comprehension  is  narrated  it 
greater  length  by  Dr.  Stoughton  than  by  any 
prcTiouB  writer,  and  is  very  instructive,  espe- 
cially just  now,  when  it  is  the  dream  of  so 
many  amiable  men  who  hope  by  schemes  of 
comprehension  to  achieve  that  unity  of  the 
Church  which  all  devout  souls  desire.  That 
this  is  only  a  dream,  and  a  wild  impracticable 
dream,  the  entire  history  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  truest  philosophy,  should  teach.  Uni- 
formity is  to  be  realized  only  by  a  devitalizing 
process,  which  so  destroys  spiritual  vigour 
and  susceptibility  as  to  make  men  indifferent 
The  quickening  to  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
itself  has  been  marked  by  the  development  of 
at  least  three  strongly  pronounced  parties, 
who  are  more  than  ustuilly  schismatic  They 
hurl  at  each  other  denunciations  and  ana- 
themas which  are  happily  unknown  among 
Nonconforming  communions.  Like  the  -  Sia- 
mese twins,  they  ore  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
legal  nexus;  but  this  only  embitters  their  dif- 
ferences with  intolerance  and  hatred.  We 
marvel  that  it  is  not  seen  that  true  hannony 
is  conditioned  upon  variety,  not  uniformity. 
Both  in  God's  works  nnd  men's  realizations  of 
it,  it  is  BO.  Let  the  lawfulnesti,  the  natural- 
ness,  and  the  human  necessity  of  divers 
churches  and  worships,  and  even  creeds,  so 
far  as  modes  of  apprehension  are  expressed  in 
them,  be  boldly  and  fully  recognized,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  that  true  unity  which 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  each  other's  free' 
dom  and  preference,  and  in  true  brotherhood 
of  heart — that  'one  spirit'  which  'diversities 
of  operation'  cannot  impair.  We  are  bold  to 
say,  that  among  evangelical  Nonconformists 
of  various  communions,  this  is  virtually  rea- 
lized. The  animosities  of  our  day  are  between 
different  parties  within  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  betweeti  the  priestly  as- 
sumptions and  exclusive  claims  of  Established 
chnrches,  and  those  who  for  liberty's  sake  and 
for  Christ's  sake  resist  those  claims,  on  the 
Other.  Of  this  Episcopal  arrogance  and  as- 
Bumption,  Dr.  Stougbtoo's  pages  detail  many 
examples.  The  volume  is  written  with  the 
same  amiability  and  solicitous  charity  which 
characterizes  the  previous  volumes,  and  which 
somewhat  auspiciously  wins  eager  approbation 
in  quarters  where  charity  is  hut  little  known. 
Men  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  denouncing 


Nonconform  ists  are  loudly  praising  Dr.  Staun- 
ton's book.  Not,  we  fear,  because  it  helps  Uie 
rec(^ition  and  spread  of  true  catholicity,  else 
they  would  seek  this  in  other  ways  ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  Nonconformist  palliation,  not  to 
say  apology,  for  much  of  their  own  oppression. 
Unable  altogether  to  escape  the  condemnation 
of  both  history  and  religion,  they  are  thankful 
for  any  softening  of  it,  and  especially  from  a 
Nonconformist.  We  are  not  without  appre- 
hension that  Dr.  Stoughton's  amiability  some- 
times carries  him  a  little  too  far.  Hardly 
would  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets,  hardly  would 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galattans, 
have  spoken  so  tenderly  of  some  of  the  deeds 
of  oppression  that  he  has  to  chronicle.  Cha- 
rity is  an  excellent  thing,  and  should  have  the 
largest  expression  that  justice  will  permit ; 
but  when  feelings  of  charity  are  permitted  to 
restrain  stem  righteousness  of  judgment,  and 
strong  indignation  against  wrong,  charity  itself 
suffers,  just  as  the  love  that  is  a  weakness 
destroys  love  itself.  BonU  noeet,  qvitqai* 
perperetrit  vuiUi.  We  had  noted  several  mat- 
ters for  comment  Dr.  Stoughton  has  be- 
stowed groat  pains  and  thrown  much  light  on 
the  position  ind  characters  of  the  nonjurors, 
the  proceedings  of  Convocation,  the  Trinita- 
rian  and  Antinomian  controversies,  the  social 
position  of  the  cler^,  and  especially  he  has 
gathered  some  new  and  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  evangelizing  and  missionary  agen- 
cies, the  religious  societies,  £c.,  of  the  p^od 
— for  which  the  records  of  the  pocietics  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  have  been 
laid  under  contribution.  We  must,  liowerer, 
content  ourselves  with  these  general  indica- 
tions, most  heartily  thanking  Dr.  Stoughton 
for  his  really  valuable  work,  which  is  a  aub- 
slantisl  contribution  to  our  national  history. 
He  has  completed  a  distinct  period  of  our 
religious  history ;  but  in  the  rapid  ecctesiastl- 
cat  changes  and  religious  declension  of  the 
Hanoverian  era  there  is  much  matter  for  in- 
structive study.  To  the  ecclosiasiical  historian 
it  is  almost  an  unexplored  field.  Dr.  Stough- 
ton has  many  high  qualifications  for  cnteriDi; 
upon  it.  We  hope  that  ho  will  set  this  task 
before  him — at  least  down  to  (ho  death  of 
Wesley. 

The  Hittory  of  Japan  from  the  Earliftt  Period 
to  the  Preterit  Time.     VoL  L  to  the  year 
1  fi64.       Bv    Fbancis    Otrwei.l    A  dams, 
P.E.G.8.    Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.   Adams  was  for  S6me  years  'Charf^ 
d'Affiures'  and  Secretary  of  L^aticn  at  Yedo, 
and  he  seems  diligently  to  have  availed  him- 
self   of    every  opportunity  of    accumulating 
materials  for  the  present  work.     The  old  -Eu- 
ropean histories  of  Japan  are  very  meagre  uA 
very  untrustworthy;  and  the  jealous  exclusion 
of  foreigners,  until  latterly,  has  prevented  ac- 
quaintance with  Japanese  traditions  and  litera- 
ture.    Mr.  Adams  had  done  well  to  publish     ' 
the   reBults  oC  investigations  hitherio  made ; 
although,  as  he  justly  says,  '  the  number  of 
persons  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  lan- 
guage and  with  the  Chinese  character  in  which 
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so  mni^h  of  the  liter&ture  is  written,  is  still 
exceedingly  Email,  and  in  the  Brst  years  of 
foreign  intercourse  the  list  of  books  at  the 
disp^al  of  students  was  rery  limited.  Now, 
hotrerer,  every  year  adds  to  the  amount  of 
our  information.'  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  now  Ja- 
paneee  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Vodo,  has  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
and  Echolarship  to  the  study  of  Jopanese  lite- 
rature, and  has  translnted  several  important 
Japanese  works.  The  principal  is  the  '  Nihou 
Guaishi,'  published  in  1827  in  t<renty-two 
volumes,  which  was  the  result  of  twenty 
j'ears'  labour  by  its  author,  Rai  Sanyo.  Of 
this  great  work  Mr.  Satow  has  published  con- 
siderable portions,  from  which,  with  other- 
Japanese  works,  Mr.  Adams  has  derived  much 
information.  From  tbeae  we  learn  that  the 
Emperor  is  of  divine  descent,  from  the  firiit  of 
the  Rami,  and  two  of  his  successors  reigning 
each  100,000  millions  of  years.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  long  ages  afterwards  that  male 
and  female  Rpirits  were  created,  concerning 
K-hich  Mr.   Adams   narrates  a  very  curious 

The  historic  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  un- 
known ;  they  are  apparently  a  mised  race, 
aborigines  of  which  arc  still  found  in  Yezo. 
The  first  morUl  ruler  is  traced  to  b.c.  C6T. 
Mr.  Adams  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  JapoJi  as  far  as  it  is  known;  but  it  is 
very  meagre—probably  additional  materials 
for  history  will  soon  be  discovered.  The 
main  substance  of  his  volume  is  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  yearB,  He  traverses,  in  fact, 
the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Mossman,  whose  book 
we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  only  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  Japanese  scholarship  and  of 
literary  form.  He  goes,  loo,  considerably 
more  into  detail,  and  apparently  has  had 
greater  access  to  diplomatic  sources  of  infor- 
matioa.  We  need  not  refer  again  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  wonderful  histoiy.  Mr.  Adams' 
work  is  the  more  scholarly  and  artistic  in 
character,  and  will  bo  for  the  present 
authoritative  source  of  information. 

•kwith  Bi»tory  and  Politics  in  the   Time*  of 
Bargon  and  Sen-nacherib.     Aii  liiqui^j  into 
Hit  Hittorical  mmni'ig  and  pvrpote  of  tlit 
Prophteiei    of    Itaiah.       By    Sir    Edwami 
Stkachet.     Second   Edition,   revised,    with 
additions.     "W.  Isbister  and  Co. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Maurice's  works,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  'Eelleiona  of  the  World,'  will 
remember  the  delignt  with  which  his  subtle 
roind  detected  in  heathen  doctrine  or  ceremony 
off-glauces — signiQcant  hintings  and  forecasts 
— of  the  more  perfect  revelation  which  was  to 
follow.    His  keen  religious  sense  even  led  him 
to  see  religious  signtBcance  in  many  merely 
secular   customs   and   developments,   and   he 
illustrated  Providence  by  a  ready  and  sensi- 
tively generous  appreciation  of  the  best  in  all 
nationalities — dim  strivings  towards  the  Great 
Source  of  light     It  is  really  but  the  same  ten- 
dency of  mind  which  led  him  to  try  very  often 
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People'  bore  trace  of  his  influence  in  this  re- 
spect, and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  that  en- 
titled '  Politics,  Ancient  and  Modem,'  which 
confess,  several  years  ago  now,  sent  us  to 

I  more  detailed  work  of  which  it  was  a  sort 
of  condensed  redact,  and  of  which  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  revised  and  greatly  enlai^ed  re- 

'  it.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  has  followed  up 
plan  with  a  thoroughness  and  method  such 
as  Mr.  Maurice  seldom  attained.  He  is  order- 
ly, business-like,  and  scarcely  anything  can 
tempt  him  to  digress.  And  he  shows  us  h_v 
most  careful  and  sifting  process  how  it 
that  the  Jewish  nation  after  its  contact 
with  Assyria  and  other  heathen  people^  and 
in  spite  of  all  its  tendency  to  autocratic  rule, 
and  all  the  abuses  bred  of  it,  as  among  other 
oriental  nations,  yet  returned  constantly  to  its 
true  rulers  the  Prophets,  who  for  many  ages 
never  failed  to  apjwar  and  lift  up  their  testi- 
mony gainst  vice  and  license  of  every  kind — 
a  fact,  which  is  allied  with  so  many  other  facts 
of  such  a  whollv  unique  and  startling  charac- 
ter as  makes  tae  history  of  the  Jews  stand' 
altfigether  alone.  And  what  is  far  from  being 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  Sir  Edward's 
work  is  that  he  incessantly  casts  direct  light 
on  difficulties  that  may  arise  any  day  for  the 
English  citizen.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
has  done  quite  wisely  in  deleting  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  original  preface  which  presented 
this  with  more  clearness  and  fuller  illustratioa 
than  the  new  one,  thus  furnishing  a  sort  of 
helpful  key-note  for  the  uncritical  reader.  Of 
course  it  is  wholly  beyond  our  compass  hero 
oven  to  indicate  the  many  suggestive  and  valu- 
able points  raised,  or  to  present  any  epitome 
of  the  lendmg  ideas.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  sending  readers  to  the  book  itself, 
which  has  drawn  in  from  recent  investigation 
and  discovery  all  the  aid  they  have  brought  to 
a  thorough  treatment  of  this  great  topic  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  ex- 
cellent order,  its  wide  scholarship,  patient 
thought,  and  clear  style,  this  book  forms  one 
of  the  most  substantial  additions  to  English 
UiBological  literature  yet  made  by  a  layman. 

The  Period  of  tht  R^ormation  (1517 — 1648). 
By  Lunwio  HSussbr.     Edited  by  William 
Ohckbn,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.     Translated  by  Mrs.   Q. 
SrvitaE.    Two  vols.     Strahan  and  Co. 
HSussor  was  Professor  of  History  at  Hei- 
delberg.    His  lectures  were  taken   down  in 
shorthand  by  Professor  Oncken,  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  a  posthumous  series  on  Uie  EYench 
Revolution  appeared  last  year.     The  present 
series  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  in  the 
same  way.     Proressor  Oncken  tells  us  that  he 
baa  hail  no  materials  whatever  save  bis  own 
notes  and  the  literature  to  which  the  lecturer 
referred — materials  from  these  authorities  have 
had  to  be  interpolated  in  some  places  to  com- 
plete narratives  and  descriptions,  and  to  authen- 
ticate statements— otherwise  the  lectures  are  a 
verbatim  report.     Httusser  was  a  spirited  and 
brilliant  lecturer,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
broad  views.    And  the  present  lectures  on 
the  '  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
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Switzerland,  France,  Dentnark,  Sweden,  and 
England,'  although  Ihej  do  not  add  anything 
material  to  our  luiowledge,  jet,  with  considera- 
ble insight,  traco  the  causes  of  erents,  and  their 
manUlold  influences,  so  as  to  enable  us  intelli- 
gent!}' and  Tividlf  to  comprehend  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  Reformation.  They  also  present 
in  a  compact  and  interesting  form  a  nistory 
usually  spread  over  many  volumes.  They 
have  attuned  a  great  and  deserved  popularity 
in  Germany. 

An  Bittorieal  Aecount  of  Gie  ifaedonndlt  of 
Antrim:  including  Notieea  (^f  tome  other 
S^t$,  IrUh  and  ScoUiik.  By  the  Rev. 
Gborqb  Hill,  Editor  of  the  Monlgomery 
Manuscripts.  Belfast :  Archer  and  i^ns. 
The  author  of  this  flne-look[ng  volume  is  al- 
ready well  known  in  the  field  of  Irish  anti- 
quarian research  as  the  painstaking  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  which  throw 
Ruchafloodof  light  upon  the  colonisation  of 
Ulster  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  great 
scheme  of  the  Plantation  by  James  1.  had  the 
effect  of  founding  another  Scotland  in  the 
north-east  of  Ireland  in  return  for  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization  carried  from  the 
coasts  of  Antrim  and  Done^I  to  the  classic  isles 
of  Scotland  more  than  twelve  hundred  years 
ago.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a  constant  mter- 
course  maintained  between  Antrim  and  Argyle, 
on  opposite  sides  of  tbe  North  Channel,  and  es- 
pecially in  times  of  war,  when  the  blazing  fires 
from  the  headlands  on  either  side  summoned 
their  kinsmen  across  the  water  to  engage  in 
tliat  warfare  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
congenial  pastime  of  the  ancient  Celts.  Mr. 
Hill  carries  us  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
even  earlier,  .to  find  the  origin  of  those  war- 
like Hacdonnell^  owning  the  isles  of  Scotland 
and  the  'glynns'  of  Ireland,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  modem  times  by  the  amiable  and 
unwarlike  Earl  of  Antrim  and  a  few  other  dis- 
tinguished people.  These  old  clusfs  were  al- 
ways getting  into  i^uarrels  either  with  Irish 
chiefs  or  with  Scottish  kings,  or  with  English 
deputies,  and  their  achievements  are  one  long 
chronicle  of  bloodshed.  Mr.  Froudo'a  first 
allusion  to  the  Irish  in  bis  general  History  is 
to  quote  the  Pander's  vision  concerning  Ire- 
land, which  represented  it  as  being  always  at 
continual  war  within  itself,  with  more  of  rob- 
bing, spoiling,  preying,  and  burning  than  any 
other  country  m  the  world.  Mr,  Hill's  book 
supplies  abundant  illustration  of  the  vision ; 
but  he  likewise  elucidates  the  backward  civili- 
zation of  more  than  a  thousand  years  by  inter- 
esting sketches  of  Celtic  life,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Irish 
difBculty.  Thoi^h  nominally  an  historical  ac- 
count of  the  Macdonnells,  induding  the  famous 
Sorley  Boy,  the  book  shows  us  the  manner  of 
life  among  the  humbler  classes  of  tbe  Irish 
both  l>efore  and  after  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
Hill  takes  up  the  cm^ls  here  and  there  against 
Hr,  Fronde,  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
no  Irishman  undertakes  tbe  study  of  Celtic 
antiquities  without  bocoming  an  impassioned 
champion  of  the  aborigines;  but,  apart  from 
questions  of  controversy,  Mr.  Hill  has  brought 
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to  l%htfrom  State- Papers  and  family  archives^ 
an  immense  body  of  information  baring  upon 
the  relations  of  Ireland  with  England  and 
Scotland  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

EUtorieal  Courtefor  SehoiU.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Frbekaie,  D.C.L,  HUtorf/o/  Scot- 
land. By  Uakoakbt  Uacabtbok.  IlUlory 
of  Italy.  By  William  Hpnt,  M.A.  Hi^rg 
of  Oermany.  By  Jambs  Sime,  M.A.  Hac- 
roillan  t  Co. 

The  voltmies  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Historical 
Library  appear  with  commendable  punctuality. 
We  can  speak  of  them  only  in  a  general  way. 
Each  volume  is  a  compendium  of  tbe  history 
of  the  country  of  which  it  treats ;  extended 
description,  or  highly-wrought  incident  is  im- 
possible. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  each  vol- 
ume is  an  admirable  summary,  telling  the 
facts  and  interspersing  them  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way,  and  apparently  wtdk 
clear,  cool,  unbiassed  judgments.  Indeed,  the 
one  thing  imp03sit)le  to  the  accomplished  edi- 
tor is  to  permit  his  name  to  be  connected  with 
anything  uoscholarly  or  inaccurate.  Miss 
Macarthur  writes  the  history  of  Scotland  with 
a  straightforward  independence  and  imparts 
ality  which  is  quite  refreshing.  We  feel, 
however,  that  we  are  reading  a  mere  chronicle. 
Thus,  although  a  sentence  suggests  a  judg- 
ment not  very  favourable  to  Edward  I.  not  a 
word  is  said  to  enable  a  judgment  of  Wallace. 
The  editor  tells  us  that  Mr.  Sime's  volume  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  careful  revision  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ward,  '  than  whom  England  can  sup{dy 
no  one  better  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of 
German  history  of  all  dates.' 

Epoch*  of  Biatory.  Edited  by  Edwarb  E. 
U0RB13,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
The  Bra  of  the  Protataat  Emotution.  By 
F.  Sbrbohm.  The  CrviadeM.  By  the  Rev. 
U.  W.  Cox,  M.A.     Longman  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Macmillan's  Historical  Course  seoms 
to  have  provoked  this  of  Messrs.  Longmans. 
The  two,  however,  have  this  difference— tbe 
former  deals  with  complete  national  histories, 
the  latter  with  special  epochs  of  history.  Mr. 
Seebohm  is  well-known  as  a  careful  historian 
by  his  '  Oxford  Reformers.'  Here  he  attempts 
the  arduous  task  of  telling  the  story  of  tbe 
Reformation  in  a  half-crown  volume.  Tbe 
principle  upon  which  this  is  done  is  not  to 
crowd  the  page  with  dates,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
chronicle,  but  to  reduce  these  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  narrate  a  history,  the  object  be- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  order  and 
significance  of  the  ^ore  important  ^ents.  Tho 
first  part  sketches  the  general  state  of  Obiu- 
tendom  on  the  eve  of  the  Refonnatioa ;  the  se- 
cond, the  story  of  the  struggle  from  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Florence  to  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1587.  The  third  part  traces  the  Reformation  in 
various  countries,  with  the  counter  Reformatioa 
which  led  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  sums 
up  the  general  result;'tbe  first  movemMit  be- 
ing connected  as  cause  and  effect  through  the 
refusal  of  reform  by  the  leading  powers,  with 
the  French  Revolution  in  17&8.    Maps  and  a 
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good  index  add  to  the  nlae  of  this  verj  able 
IStle  VDlum& 

Tna'Crussdea'  recoi*B  an  equaUy  efficient 
trettment  at  the  very  able  hands  of  Hr.  Oox. 
The  caase^  leading  to  the  '  CrusadiiB,'  from  the 
apture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persian  King 
Kbosni  II.,  in  611,  are  traced  down  to  1076, 
the  gatheriEg  ind^^stion  of  Cbriatendoni  and 
the  exciten.ents  of  it  to  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont in  109G;  Uien  the  history  of  the  nine 
CnJsadKi  to  the  loss  of  Acre  in  1291.  A  eon- 
dui^iag  chapter  shows  the  results,  direct  and 
Indirect,  of  these  religious  wars.  The  series 
promises  to  be  very  TUuable. 

Tht  Fraieh  Beeolutim  andFirtt  Ev^re  ;  an 
Si*iorieai  Bketch.  By  Wulian  O'Cohhob 
UoBRia.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
Tbia  Tolume  was  written  as  one  of  the 
'Epochs  of  History'  series.  It  is  published 
independently,  as  it  was  thought  more  snitable 
for  readers  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than 
those  provided  in  that  serios.  If  is  a  rapid 
tnd,  on- the  whole,  a  just  estimato  of  the 
(ngic  and  crowded  page  which  opens  for 
France  in  1T89.  The  author  lies  under  the 
disadrantage  of  necessary  compression.  The 
inddents  and  parentheses  which  relieve  the 
clmtnicle  of  erenta  in  more  extended  histories 
ire  necessarily  excluded.  We  can,  however, 
can!;dentiously  say  that  Mr.  Morris  tells  his 
tiory  in  a  clear,  straightforward,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  Way,  and  that  lie  has  provided 
fjT  ordinary  readers  a  very  convenient  synop- 
sis of  the  greatest  and  most  germinant  event 
of  modem  history.  All  the  more  valuable  be- 
tau^e,  notwithstanding  strong  Oallican  sym- 
pathies, the  anther's  moral  judgments  are 
nigfa-toned  and  just.  His  introductory  cbap- 
ler  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  concluding  verdict, 
after  rapidly  connecting  by  a  brief  sketch  the 
iinauement  at  Waterloo  with  the  equally  dis- 
islrous  campaign  of  18T0,  is,  that  to  Franco 
itself  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  her 
peal  Revolution  has  preponderated  over  the 
good;  while  outside  France  tlie  good  has  pre- 
ponderated over  tho  evil.  I'he  judgment  is 
jiBL  France  has  made  experiments  hj  which 
tiie  rest  of  the  world  have  profited.  Impelled 
by  her  inordinate  vanity,  she  has  ever  aimed  at 
beiQE  the  example  of  Europe,  as  invariably 
she  has  ended  by  being  its  beacon. 

Thi8eoUi»h  War  of  IndependetKe :  its  Ante - 
etdenU  and  EffeeU.  In  Two  Volumes.  By 
WoLLur  BoBNs.     Glasgow:  Maclehoae. 

Mr.  Bums'  volumes  are  more  than  they  pro- 
fess to  be.  According  to  him  the  antecedents 
of  the  war  of  independence  stretch  back  to  re- 
motest times,  and  its  effects  reach  down  to  our 
on  day.  Nor  is  he  far  wrong ;  only  earl^ 
Scotch  annals — whether  it  arises  from  their 
ovn  character,  or  from  that  of  the  men  who 
b»re  dtalt  with  them — are  inexpressibly  dry, 
and  atem  constantly  to  repeat  each  other ;  so 
tbit  at  the  first  blush  we  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  ne  open  Hr.  Burns'  big  volumes, 
and  find  that,  instead  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
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dence — whidi  affords  ample  scope  for  pictu- 
resque wridng — being  at  once  entered  upon, 
we  have  not  only  (o  follow  him  thrm^h  Scot- 
tish history  from  Agricola  and  the  Romans, 
down  through  all  the  controversies  about 
PicU  and  Scots,  but  even  before  that  to  listen 
to  long  disquisitions  on  the  general  ideas,  &c., 
that  lie  on  the  iace  of  the  history.  He  would 
Bve  found  more  readers  had  he  been 
philosophic  and  carefully  conscientious. 
As  to  the  main  period  which  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with,  there  is  evidence  of  lai^e  re- 
search, and,  though  the  writing  is  not  brilliant 
in  the  sense  that  we  say  Macaulay's  and 
Froude's  histories  are  brilliant,  yet  he  is  al- 
ways readable,  and  now  and  then  graceful  in 
his  descriptive  pas-Hages.  Of  course  he  very 
decisively  sweeps  aside  the  idea  that  ihe  Scot- 
tish wars  of  independence  ended  with  Ban- 
nockbum,  to  which  distinguished  historians 
have  given  sanction,  and  he  recites  with  more 
than  bis  wonted  power  theScottish  march  into 
England,  after  that  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Berwick,  and  the  English  efforts  to  regain  it. 
As  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  he  weQ  sums 
them  up.  Themaster  ideaof  the  Plantagenets 
was  the  conquest  of  France;  bat  they  could 
not  proceed  to  this  whilst  there  was  a  risk  of 
Scottish  invasions  of  their  own  soil,  which  were 
imminent  so  long  as  the  Scots  were  unsubdu- 
ed. The  conquest  of  France  simply  meant  the 
enslavement  of  Eogland,  so  that  Scottish  in- 
dependence meant  English  liberty — a  point 
which  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Arnold  fully  agree  in. 
One  point  which  comes  out  very  strongly  in 
these  chapters  is  the  light  way  iu  which  people 
in  those  days  heM  their  oaths.  Many  Scotch- 
men, and  ibe  majority  of  them  Churchmen, 
took  vows  of  allegiance  to  Edward,  but  no 
sooner  did  they  see  a  favourable  chance  than 
they  broke  them  ;  and  especially  was  this  true 
of  the  conduct  of  one  familiar  name,  that  of 
Bishop  Lamberion.  Kir.  Hill  Burton  has  tried 
to  account  for  this  tendency  among  the  priest- 
hood by  saying  that  their  familiarity  with 
oaths  and  vows  made  them  regard  them  less, 
which  some  cynical  persons  might  s>y  holds 
good  yet  But  we  hardly  think  this  the  com- 
plete solution  rof  the  peculiar  circumstance. 
Mr.  Burns'  book  will  hereafter  be  found  a 
valuable  reference  book  on  the  subject,  for  he 
has  been  careful  to  give  manifold  references 

Mehammed  and  Mohammedanitm.  Lecture* 
delieeTed  at  tlia  Royal  Imtitution  of  Oreat 
Britain  in  February  and  JforcA,  1874.  By 
R.  BoawoRTH  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
in  Harrow  School,  &c  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Smith's  lectures  are  a  high  eulogium 
upon  Mohammed  and  his  work  which  we  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute.  That  Mohammed  was 
a  sincere  religious  man  and  reformer^some 
errors,  sins,  and  funatjcisms,  perhaps  decep- 
tions, of  his  later  life  notwithstanding — scarcely 
admits  of  doubt  in  the  light  of  impartial  his- 
tory. Equally  certain  is  it  that  Mohammeda- 
nism has  wrought  iromen^e  benefits  to  the 
world  in  the  suppression  of  polytheism  and  in 
the  puriffcationof  pagan  society.     This  journal 
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has  done  full  justice  to  both.'  It  is  not  no- 
oeasary  in  order  to  o.^tBbIiBh  the  distinctiTe  su- 
pernatural ism  of  Christianity,  to  Aanj  the  re- 
ligious xincoritf  or  goodness  of  Mohammed. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  speaks  as  if  all  religious 
BjBtema  wore  oquplly  pure  human  creations — 
the  result  of  hunaD  instincts  and  necessities. 
He  juEtifles  this  on  Max  HQIler's  authority, 
that  it  is  the  only  possible  scientific  method  of 
comparative  religions.  As  well  say  that  the 
only  scientific  method  of  physiology  is  to  ig- 
nore the  origines  of  men.  Origins  caa  ncfer 
bo  scientifically  severed  from  phenomenii.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Smith  wontd 
have  done  equal  justice  to  Mohammedanism  if 
he  had  not  shrunk  from  the  assertion  of  the 
supernatural i.im  as  well  as  o(  the  transcen- 
dency of  Christianity.  Indeed,  like  most 
champions  of  wronged  reputations  he  a  little 
overdoes  his  eulogy,  just  as  Hr.  Froude  does 
in  his  vindication  of  Henry  VIII.  We  had 
marked  several  points  for  criticism,  but  must 
forbear.  Hr.  Smith's  lectures  are  able  and  in- 
teresting and  well  informed.  With  the  cau- 
tion that  we  have  hinted  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously studied.  There  is  danger,  however, 
lost  Mohammed  should  hare  claimed  For  his 
resuscitated  reputation  the  prophetical  au- 
thority and  rank  which  belong  only  to  a  Mo- 
ses, an  Isaiah,  or  a  Paul 

The    Child'i  Uittory  of  Jervtalem,  from  the 
EarlUit  UUtorie  Nutiee  to  the  Pieacat  Time. 
By  Fkancis  Bodbiliac  Conder,  C.E,     With 
Fifteen  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood,  by 
J.  W.  Whthper.     W.  Isbister  and  Co. 
Inspired  probably  hy   the   achievements   of 
ftis  son.  Lieutenant  Conder,   of  the   Palestine 
exploration,  Mr.  Conder  han  written  this  useful 
and  attractive   little  history.      lie  is   Rcholar 
enough  to   go  to   the  highest  authorities  for 
facts ;  he  has  vigour  of  intellect  enough  to  form 
a  just  judgment  of  them  ;  and  ho  lias  literary 
art  enough  to  tell  his  story  with  attractiveness 
and   simplicity  ;  while  his  catholic   spirit  in- 
stinctively avoids  all  Ihnt  is  prejudiced    and 
enables  him  to  judge  fairly ;  even  to  eulogize 
the  great  Saracen  champion,   Salodin.     While 
more  advnnced  students  will  turn   to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's book,  not  children  only  but  general  read- 
ers will  find  all  they  want  to  know  attractively 
presented  in   Mr.  Gender's.     The  illustrations, 
arcbfcoli^ically  as  well  as  artistically,  are  very 

Journai  of  Henry  Cueiburn;  being 

tion  cf  the  MemoriaU  of  kit  time,  1831-1864. 

Two  Yols.      Edinburgh:  Edmondston  and 

Douglas. 

The  Iste  Lord  Cockburn  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old  race  "i  Scotch  lawyer.'',  who  were 
equally  distinguished  by  their  legal  acumen, 
literary  accomplishments,  sagacious  common' 
sense,  and  powers  of  wit  and  humour.  His 
judgments  and  criticisms  on  the  men  and  events 
of  his  own  time  are  marked  by  all  those  quali- 
ties which  rendered  the  eminent  Scottish  judges 
of  the  lost   century  and   of  the  early  part  of 

'£rilit/t  Quartcrlff,  Jon.  1873,  art  'Mahomet.' 


t  power  in  the  land,  and  constituted  them 
also  the  genial  leaders  of  the  brilliant  circles 
which  adorned  Edinburgh,  before  that  city  had 
become  the  essentially  provincial  town  it  now 
Itia  now  eighteen  years  since  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  'Memorials  of  his  own  Time'  were 
giren  to  the  world,  and  the  voluraci  before  us 
are  the  continuation  of  that  work  from  ibc  date 
at  which  the  Memorials  stopped  till  the  death 
of  the  worthy  and  witty  judge  in  1864.  '  Since 
1830,'  wrote  Lord  Cockburn,  '  I  have  gone  on 
recording  occurrences  as  they  have  arisen, 
though'often  with  lar^e  interv^.  'lliis  habit 
of  making  a  note  of  things  worth  observing  at 
the  time  coincided  with  the  change  of  life  im- 
plied in  my  becoming  Solid  tor- General,  in  se- 
parating the  first  part  from  the  subsequent 
pages.'  The  Diary  or  Journal  is  thus  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  Memorials,  and  was  evidently 
prepared  equally  with  the  first  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  publication.  Appwinted  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for  Scotland  under  the  Liberal  adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  Reform  BUI  of  1632, 
the  work  ol  preparing  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill 
— which  made  relatively  a  greater  political 
change  in  Scotland  than  did  the  English  one  in 
England,  for  only  through  it  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Scotch  obtained  tbo  opportunity  of  return- 
ing their  own  representatives  in  any  sense 
whatever — was  largely  devolved  upon  Cock- 
burn. He  was  a  true  Whig  of  the  old  Gt&mp, 
and  was  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Whig  school.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Bill 
Wiis  a  1  ibour  of  love  to  bim,  and  although  not 
insensible  to  the  dangers  of  democracy,  which 
at  thiit  time  alarmed  so  many  escellcnt  people^ 
Cockburn  was  too  sagacious  not  to  sec  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  democratic  excesses  waa 
to  put  confidence  in  the  people,  and  to  train 
them  to  realize  that  it  is  tneir  own  interest  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  heritage  of  so<;kal, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty  which  the  British 
Constitution  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
land,but  which  lias  only  been  obtained  through 
those  very  reforms  which  the  admirers  of  tL« 
Constitution  predicted  would  destroy  it.  Cock- 
hum's  sketches  of  the  disposition  and  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  when  the  Reform 
Bill  at  length  brought  self-government  within 
their  reach  are  of  permanent  value,  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  The  same  dogged  resolution  in  view 
of  the  ends  sought  for,  the  same  patience  in 
bearing  the  ills  of  the  present  because  thej 
were  determined  they  should  be  only  tempora- 
ry, and  wiHial,  the  same  deep  serious  enthusi- 
asm on  behalC  of  liberty,  both  ciril  and  religi- 
ous, which  have  always  characterized  the  Scot- 
tish people,  were  prominently  manirest  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 

There  was  another  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  with  which  this  journal  is  very 
much  occupied,  and  the  materials  contained  in 
it  throw  important  light  on  eventa  that,bave 
become  historical.  We  refer  to  the  disruptioa 
of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  in  1843  and  the 
subseqtient  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  waa  the  immediate  result. 
During  the  '  ten  years'  conflict'  that  proceded 
and  led  up  to  the  Disruption,  Cockburn  waa 
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one  of  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Ses- 
FioD,  before  ivhom  the  disputed  legal  cases  wore 
tried  which  settled  the  question  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  Bg&inst  the 
ciMms  of  the  popular  partj  in  the  Ohurch. 
These  cases  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  patronago,  and  when  the  Church 
Courts  and  Civil  Courts  took  different  fievrs 
there  wcro  collisions  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  two,  which  neoessitatod  an  appeal  to  Par- 
liament Parliament  refused  to  interfere,  and 
as  the  judgments  of  the  law-courts  seemed  to 
the  popular  party  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  no  redress  could  bo 
hoped  for  from  Parliament,  secession  was  re- 
solved upon,  the  Kirk  was  split  asunder,  and 
ne^rlj  five  hundred  of  its  best  ministers  left 
their  stipends,  churches,  and  manses,  and  came 
out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  in  order 
that  thoj  might  found  a  new  church  where 
they  would  have  the  freedom  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters which  was  refused  them  in  the  Establish* 
ment  Cockbum  was  one  of  the  minority  of 
the  judges  who  in  all  the  cases  that  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Session  held  that  the  Church 
was  substantially  in  the  right,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  were  wrong  in  law  in  find- 
ing that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  could  bo  inter- 
f(^«d  with  and  put  right  in  r^ard  to  spiritual 
matters  (such  as  the  induction  and  deposition 
of  ministers)  by  the  law-courts.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  when  passions  hove  cooled  down 
and  it  is  possible  to-be  impartial,  it  will  bo  gen- 
erally admitted  that  Cockburn  has  made  out  a 
triumphant  case  for  the  Free  Church  soceders, 
and  if  the  majority  of  the  Court  had  taken  his 
view  there  never  would  have  been  any  seces- 
sion. It  is  a  tardy  acknowledgment  of  right 
which  is  thus  rendered,  seeing  that  it  comes 
too  late  to  be  of  practical  use ;  but  the  Free 
Church  may  well  be  satisfied  with  that,  and 
with  the  bill  brought  in  by  a  Conservative  Oo- 
remment  to  abolish  lay  patronage  in  the 
Cburcb,  as  demonstrating  tnat  in  1863  they 
were  in  tho  right,  and  their  enemies  who  pour- 
ed BO  much  contumely  on  them  altogether  iu 
the  wrong. 

This  journal,  besides  containing  an  interest- 
ing record  of  contemporary  events  during  im- 
portant crises  in  Scottish  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical historr,  is  thus  also  a  monument  to  the 
justice  and  historical  propriety  of  tho  claims 
oC  the  Free  Church.  It  throwslight  on  all  the 
thorny  questions  fought  out  thirty  years  ago 
with  such  exceeding  intensity  in  Scotland, 
There  is  much  also  in  it  of  a  less  serious  char- 
acter that  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  volumes  are  exceedingly  read* 
able  throughout,  and  though  they  will  prima- 
rily attract  Scottish  readers,  they  contain  so 
much  that  is  of  general  interest  and  value  that 
they  may  be  heartily  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  wider  circles  as  welL 

Memoir  of  Thorrut:i  T.  Lynch.    Edited  by  Wil- 
LiAK  White.    W.  Isbister  and  Co. 
We  knew  that  Mr,  Lynch's  life  was  an  ut- 
terly uneventful  one— that  he  never  mit^lod 
in  socie^,  or  sought  notoiiety  of  any  kind  ; 
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but  still  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  his  biography  should  be  so  exceed- 
ingly mesgro.  Of  course  there  is  one  thing 
which  the  tpost  original  biographer  cannot  do, 
if  he  would  be  faithful — he  must  not  invent: 
but  we  should  hare  felt  a  little  comforted 
amidst  the  paucity  of  materials  if  Mr.  White 
had  favoured  us,  as  we  think  he  might  and 
could  have  done,  with  something  more  of  an 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lynch — an  analysis  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  a  more  thorough  presentation  of 
those  singular  traits,  which,  combining  to  ren- 
der popularity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  impossi- 
ble to  the  .author  of  the  '  Rivulet,'  yet  made 
him  a  power,  an  influence,  a  'presence' felt  and 
recognised  by  all  who  came  within  his  range. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  let  the  man  'tell  his  own 
story' — as  far  as  possible  to  speak  for  himself ; 
but  when,  admittedly,  the  materials  for  doing 
this  efficiently  are  not  in  existence,  the  biogra- 
pher might  well  have  drawn  a  little  on  his  own 
resources  and  indicated  more  fully  to  us  the 
ch-cumstances,  the  relations,  and  affinities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  drew  him  to  Hr. 
Lynch,  and  justified  him  in  undertaking  the 
duty  of  biographer,  Mr.  White  writes;  'We 
have  felt  safety  in  defect  rather  than  excosa ;' 
and  egotism  is  often  enough  intolerable;  but 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  it  in  the  biographer 
which  is  only  illuminative,  and  which  reveals 
the  subject  by  honestly  revealing  the  writer. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  so  much  that  is  original, 
succinct,  devout,  high-hearted,  tender,  sugges 
tive,  strongly-Christian  in  this  volume,  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  grumble.  These  little 
notes  of  Mr.  Lynch's — written  ollen  in  the 
midst  of  agony — how  sweet  and  tender  and 
fragrant  they  are  t  The  dew  of  gentle  holiness 
is  on  them,  the  more  that  there  is  nothing  of 
intellectual  weakness.  How  clearly  he  fixes 
the  real  drift  of  tho  question,  and  how  aptly 
he  illustrates  it,  sometimes  with  the  utmost  fa- 
miliarity of  reference,  making  the  dark  thing 
80  clear  that  we  wonder  we  never  saw  it  so  be- 
fore. And  what  felicity  and  ingenuity  of  com- 
forting in  some  of  these  notes  written  to  the 
sorrowing  I  At  all  this  we  are  often  the  more 
surprised  in  that,  associated  with  rare  delicacy 
of  thought  or  feeling,  there  is  a  shrewdness 
that  suggests  the  experienced  man  of  the  world 
rather  than  the  recluse  (hat  Mr.  Lynch  was. 
The  papers  written  on  the  '  Rivulet  Controver- 
sy,' published  in  the  GhrUtian  Spectator,  and 
here  reprinted  with  their  naivetS  of  smart  hit- 
ting, their  gentle  rebuke,  and  irony,  and  occa- 
sional scathing  ridicule,  often  so  neatly  closed 
in  a  single  term,  are  proof  of  this,  and  show 
what  a  figure  in  debatu  he  would  have  made, 
had  be  been  blessed  with  a  moderate  measure 
of  health,  and  had  circumstances  led  him  in 
that  line.  Whore  did  he  acquire  this  practical 
wisdom  !  How  came  it  that  this  man,  who 
hved  secluded  and  sulFered  much,  was  wont  to 
charm  those  who  were  his  friends  at  once  with 
bis  almost  Thackeruynn  shrewdness  and  his 
delicate  poetic  suggostiveness,  which  are  so  sel- 
dom combined  J  The  finding  of  the  reason  of 
this, would  form  an  excellent  theme  for  psycho- 
li^'cal  onalysis  ;  but  tor  that  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  space.    All  that  we  can  do  is  to  say 
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bow,  after  our  first  feeling  of  disappointment 
waa  got  over,  ire  were  charmed  wita  the  quick 
sympathy,  the  flne  thought,  the  deep  spiritual 
susceptibiiitiea,  the  radiant  humour  and  quick 
-n-it  which  made  us  pass  back  in  memory  once 
more  to  the  days  when  wo  were  wont,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  hang  on  his  words,  so 
nch  in  suggestion  and  help ;  for  he  was  a  kind 
of  poet-prophet,  and  could  easily  divine  the 
mood  and  mind  that  he  wa5  in  contact  with, 
and  on  occasion  would  pour  forth  his  wise 
words — 

The  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give." 

With  all  his  reticence  and  reserve,  there  was 
in  him  an  imperious  necessity  for  self-commu- 
nication, and,  like  the  true  orator,  be  only 
needed  the  *  fit  audience '  to  be  led  to  '  throw 
forth  bis  soul  in  kindling  speech.'  He  was  a 
great  conversationalist,  linking  thought  ta 
thought  in  the  most  natural  yet  surprising  way, 
and  passing  by  wonderfully  easy  stages  from 
grave  to  gay. 

Mr.  White's  memoir  will  he  prised  by  those 
who  knew  something  of  Mr.  Lynch  in  ufe,  but 
we  are  afraid  that  it  will  not  do  so  much  as  a 
different  and  less  reserved  work  might  have 
done  to  make  him  known  in  circles  outside 
this  ;  but  we  can  thoroughly  respect  the  feel- 
ings that  dictated  the  course  taken  ;  and  per- 
haps it  ia,  after  ail,  what  Mr.  Lynch  would  him- 
self have  preferred,  for,  as  Kr.  White  well 
Baye,  '  He  had  a  nice  sense  of  words,  a  passion 
for  accuracy,  and  an  abhorrence  of  eulogy 
that  meant  little.' 

A  Memorial  of  tie  late  Bee.  Tbomat  Binney, 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Johh  Stouqbton, 
D.D.     Hodder  and  Stougbton. 
Thamat  Binney :  Ilia  Mind  Life  and  Optnioni, 
Xheiriaal,  Denominatioital,  Devotional,  and 
Praetieal :  inter»perted  with  Anecdote*,  De- 
ecripiioat  and  Criticitm*.     By  the  Bev.  E. 
Pazton  Hood.    James  Clarke  and  Ca 
Of  Thomas  Binney  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
a  complete  and  acknowledged  memoir,  for  it 
8eeinB   that   he   distinctly   forbade   that  such 
should  be  written.     Knowing  that,  in  spite  of 
his  strong  common  senst-,  his  shrewdness,  his 
power  of  mano^ng  men,  he  had  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable  temperament  that  some- 
times caused   him  to  shrmk  almost  morbidly 
from  self-revelation,  and  often  gave,  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  thoroughly,  a  semblance 
of  hardness,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of  nature,  , 
wedo  not  altogether  wonder  at  this  prohibition. 
Still  it  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  he  was  a 
typical  man,  and  one  who,  in  the  hand  of  a 
biographer  with  an  instinct  for  the  Hner  traits 
that  often  in  strong  characters  only  hide  them- 
selves under  the  brunquerie  they  affect,  would 
have  made  a  splendid    study.     Mr,    Paxton 
Hood,  in  his  ratner  hurried,  out  nevertheless, 
delicate  and  su^estive  sketch,  has  abundantly 

firoved  tbis.  Precluded  from  reference  to  many  ' 
ettem  and  private  papers,  which  in  other  cir-  i 
cumstances  might  have  been  available,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  construct  a  mind-life,  orcha- 
raoter-Btudy,  or  psychological  ground-plan, with  , 


only  the  aid  of  what  aremainly  pulilic  utteran- 
ces. He  has  with  considerable  tact  and  discern- 
ment thrown  in  here  and  there  a  remark  or  an 
anecdote,  and  he  has  brought  you  close  to  the 
man;  but  how  much  closer,  could  he  have  but 
consistently  unlocked  the  stores  of  private  me- 
moranda that  must  be  in  existence,  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  Hood  ^ves  many  instances  of  the  unto- 
ward, half-repellent  elements  that  lay  so  close 
to  tender  and  all-attractive  ones  in  Hr.  Binney,  ' 
and  notably  in  that  anecdote  of  the  minister 
who  lost  his  wife  while  Mr.  Binney  was  assist- 
ing him.  So  true  a  response  of  sympathy  did 
he  Bnd  in  the  man  whom  he  at  first  disliked 
that  his  love  afterwards  knew  no  bounds.  Mr. 
Binney  seemed  to  distrust  effusive  sentiment 
so  thoroughly  that  be  had  to  keep  watch  over 
himself ;  and  this  watchfulness  has  imparted  a 
peculiar  reserve  to  his  style.  It  is  not  cold; 
there  is  throughout  the  note  of  resirained  im- 
patience and  passion  which,  in  his  preaching, 
not  unfrequently  made  itself  felt  in  such  con- 
trast to  his  slow  analytical  processes  and  bis 
way  of  pursuing  an  idea  as  though  it  were  as 
enemy  and  must  be  conquered,  that  a  slight 
sense  of  incongruity  might  occasionally  have 
been  the  experience  of  an  unaccustomed  bear- 
er. Several  persons  quoted  by  Mr.  Paxton 
Hood,  confess  thoy  wereat  tirst  so  affected.  If 
Mr.  Binney  had  not,  together  with  this  peculi- 
arity, been  slightly  deficient  in  delicate  pcrc^^ 
tion  of  language,  wiien  used  as  an  interpreter  of 
emotion,  ho  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
great  orator.  Even  in  the>exquibite  passages 
Mr.  Hood  has  so  judiciously  gathered  togetner 
this  is  apparent.  Here  and  there,  we  lind  the 
unlucky  word  too  much — the  metaphor  fulfilled 
too  stringently  and  too  little  left  for  the  imagi- 
nation. Notably  is  tbis  to  be  seen  in  that  refe- 
rence to  the  child  in  the  eloquent  passage  in 
which  nature's  eeonoiay  is  used  to  rebut  the 
idea  of  the  soul's  annihilation,  where  the  worda 
.'moulded  and  Stamped  like  a  n«B  nkilUng,'  ra- 
ther lower  the  value  of  the  beautiful  andtmly 
poetic  im^o  which  preceded  them.  Butmany 
of  his  sermons  were  simply  ma-oter-pieces ;  two 
alone,  included  in  the  last  volume,  would  amply 
suffice  to  rebut  the  charge  of  want  of  culture 
that  has  been  raised  recently.  They  are  close- 
ly knit  in  logical  relation,  yet  relieved  by  won- 
derful passages  of  illustration,  pathos,  and 
practical  appeal  But,  neverlheleas,  it  is  well 
said  by  Dr.  Allon,  that  his  greatness  consisted 
in  an  unusual  and  harmonious  combination  of 
many  ^fts,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of 
any  one  special  faculty.  Hebad  powerful  com- 
mon sense,  rare  self  restraint  and  self-posses- 
sion, some  ima^nation  that  could  on  great  occa- 
sions communicate  fervour,  and  ho  bud,  above 
all,  the  lofty  moral  susceptibility  that  controls 
and  yet  ministers  to  flneimpul.se.  II  is  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  for  long  from  amongst  us ; 
for,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  properly  an 
orator  or  poet,  be  was  a  man  of  men,  and  had 
the  power  to  draw  men's  hearts  after  him. 

Remiaiieenea  of  Forly-tliTee  Yean  in  India, 
by  Lieu  tenant-General  Sir  Gborge  Law- 
rence, K, O.B.I.  ;  Including  the  Cabvl  IHt- 
attere.  Captivitiet  in  Affghanittan  and  U« 
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Panjaiib,  an'i  a  Nnrmti'e  of  the  Sfvtinie* 

in   Rajputana.     Edited    by    W.   Edwards, 

H.M  B.C.S.     John  Murray. 

This  TOlume  should  be  re&d  in  common  with 
the  uticle  on  Lord  Ellenborough'fl  Adminis- 
tration, which  appears  n  another  part  of  this 
number  o(  the  British  Quarterly.  It  ia  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disnstroas  and  blunder- 
ing Cnbul  ExpoditiotiH,  of  which  a  general 
political  estimate  is  given  in  the  article.  0en- 
oral  Sir  George  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  illustri- 
ous brothers  whose  names  are  written  so 
prominently  in  the  historio  Annala  of  India 
during  the  last  flfty  years.  His  norratiro  may 
therefore  be  Btrictly  relied  upon  for  both  its 
facts  and  its  colourii^,  while  its  judgments 
on  Brifradier  Shelton,  whom  it  convicta  of 
sheer  and  disastrous  incapacity,  and  of  General 
Elpbinstone.  whose  practical  imbecility  is  ex- 
tenuated only  by  his  broken  state  or  health, 
Eevere  as  they  are,  are  doubtless  attempered 
by  the  careful  justice  and  .the  grave  sense  of 
responsibility  which  pertain  to  the  very  name 
which  the  writer  bears.  We  acarcely  know 
which  feeling  has  been  excited  the  more 
strongly,  as  we  have  read  the  romantic  and 
tragic  incidents  here  recorded  —  deep  sympa- 
thy with  the  sufferers,  especially  Lady  Mac- 
naughtcn  and  her  heroic  female  companions, 
or  burning  indignation  at  the  political  and  mili- 
tary incapacity  which  cauxed  them.  It  is  clear 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  latter,  again  and 
i^ain  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  might 
have  been  avoided,  as  well  as  the  annihilation 
of  our  brave  army.  No  passage  of  more 
heroic,  and  iragic,  and  unnecessary  endurance 
is  to  be  found  in  our  Indian  history. 

A.  Brie"  Memoir  of  tlie  Prince*»  Chtrhtig  of 

I  yWaUt,  vith  Sehdioiafrom  her  Corretpimd- 

enee  and  ether  nnpublUhed  Paperi,     By  the 

Lady  Rose   Wbicall,    With    ait    Original 

Portrait    from    a    Miniature    by  STEWABt. 

;  John  Murray. 

This  little  volume  is  the  expansion  of  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which,  on  its  appearance,  attracted 
coDSidenible  attention,  in  virtue  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  materials,  and  the  evident  access  of 
\ia  writer  to  original  sources  of  information. 
It  was  founded  on  letters  addressed  by  the 
Prinfess  to  the  writer's  mother.  We  remem- 
ber, some  forty  years  ago,  a  vapid  court-life  of 
tiiB  Princess  Charlotte,  full  of  fulsome  lauda- 
tions, and  therefore  utterly  worthless.  This 
little  volume  produces  a  much  hieher  impres- 
sion of  her  natural  abilities  and  honest  good 
sense,  by  a  legitimate  process  of  evidence  and 
criticism.  The  task  wns  a  delicate  and  a  pain- 
ful one,  involving  a  further  exposure  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  father  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  of  his  miserable  family  history. 
The  Queen  has  shown  her  good  sense,  as  well 
aa  her  high  moral  feeling,  in  sanctioning  such 
a  publication.  Even  were  it  desirable  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  villainies  of  George  IV.  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  the 
truth  should  be  known  on  unimpeachable  au- 
thority.    Our  impression  of  the  natural  abili- 
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ties  and  disposition  of  the  Princess  is  height- 
ened by  her  letters.  A  young  girl  bom  t« 
such  a  destiny,  with  a  mother  whose  only 
dum  to  her  respect  and  affection  was  that  she 
had  a  worse  husband,  who,  indeed,  never  knew 
Uie  love  and  care  of  eiUier  father  or  mother,  is 
supremely  to  be  pitied.  The  impression  given 
of  her  loneliness  and  miseiy  is  most  pathetic. 
A  clever  child  with  a  certain  brusque  and  fear- 
less honesty  of  character,  she  soon  became  an 
object  of  positive  aversion  to  her.  selfish  an4 
base-hearted  father,  and  cast  about  for  sympa- 
thy and  friendship  wherever  she  could  tlnd 
them.  Even  her  grandmother  was  a  stem  and 
intolerable  martinet  who,  strange  to  say,  seems 
to  have  shared  the  feeUng  of  her  wretched  son 
towards  the  poor  child.  Old  George  III.  again 
excites  a  feeling  of  moral  respect  for  his  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  for  the  discomfort  of  his  own 
family  life.  The  Princess  found  fidelity  and 
afiection  amoi^  the  ladies  abont  her,  and  seems 
to  have  had  a  faculty  for  inspiring  them.  Her 
relations  to  Lady  Weigall's  mother  were  those 
of  confidential  and  affectionate  friendship.  It 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  a  young  life  of  prom- 
ise ;  hut  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
what  in  comparison  with  the  then  royal  family 
seemed  the  irreparable  calamity  of  her  early 
death  has  proved  a  blessing.  Her  necessary 
defects  of  true  education  would  have  made  her 
rule  as  a  sovereign,  doubtful  as  to  its  influ- 
ences, save  indeed  for  the  wisdom  of  her  hus- 
band ;  while  her  death  opened  the  way  to  the 
throne  for  a  Queen,  whose  excellency  of  cha- 
racter, moulded  to  the  utmost  by  a  wise  and 
virtuous  education,  and  ripened  by  a  ha[ipy 
marriage,  has  given  us  the  best  sovereign  that 
ever  blest  a  nation's  life  by  her  rule. 

Fueta   Tion   Verba. 

trasta." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  controversial  element 
unwisely  introduced  into  this  little  work  it 
would,  as  we  think,  have  been  uncommonly 
interesting.  The  writer,  however,  lays  him- 
self so  open  to  the  charge  of  baing  onesided, 
that  his  mtention  of  interesting  a  wide  circle 
in  the  great  charitable  works  of  certain  Protes-  ' 
tant  ladies  must  be  lai^ely  frustrated.  How 
can  the  presentation  in  a  general  way  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  dozen  Protestant  women's  work  aid  us 
to  a  decision  on  the  question  raised  here  be- 
tween them  and  Roman  Catholic  women-wor- 
kers, especially  when  we  do  not  have  even  the 
pretence  of  a  statement  of  what  the  latter  have 
actually  accomplished  ?  But  even  if  we  had, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  process  would  be  sat- 
isfactorv.  It  proceeds  on  a  wrong  idea  altoge~ 
er ;  and  its  main  positions  are  not  susceptible 
of  verification,  even  if  all  the  facta  were  at  hand. 
This  grumble  once  over  and  the  introduction 
passed,  we  are  simply  delighted  with  the 
biographic  sketches  of  Miss  Gilbert,  the  blind 
daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  founded  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  of 
Miss  Johanna  Chandler,  the  founder  of  the 
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'costers';  and  o(  several  others.  The  story 
of  their  liveH  is  a  wonderful  commentary  on 
the  ways.of  PVovidence.  Though  the  writer's 
style  iucliaes  to  be  dry,  he  is  now  and  again 
touched  with  quiet  enthusiasin  that  is  more 
eOfective  than  eloquence  could  be.  Bsptecially 
is  this  BO  when  he  tells  of  Hiss  Rye'a  emigra- 
tion scheme,  and  Hiss  Hary  Carpenter's  works 
in  BristoL  In  several  cases,  however,  his 
work  is  hardly  up  to  date,  and  noticeably  it 
this  so  in  the  cues  of  Mrs.  Hilton,  Hiss  Robin- 
son, and  Hiss  Carpenter. 


Blackett. 
Vuscai/a;  or.  Life  in  the  Zand  of  the  Carlitti 
at  the  Oalbrtdk  of  the  Inrurreetipn,  1672- 
1878  ;  UJttA  lonte  account  0/  ths  Iron  Mntt 
in  the  wiaUy  of  B'dtiao.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

No  evil  is  wholly  unrelieved.  A  war  is  a 
costly  process  of  teaching  the  world  geography 
and  ethno1o<>y ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Criineaii,  Abyssbian,  Central  Asian, 
and  recent  European  wars,  have  taught  people 
more  about  these  respective  countries  than  all 
(hat  they  learned  at  school.  The  Carlist  War, 
in  its  turn,  is  producing  quite  a  literature. 
*  Special  Correspondenta'  ire  everywhere,  and 
as  they  write  under  peculiar  advantages,  and 
with  grave  responeihilities,  their  letters  are 
spedally  well-informed,  and  are  usually  written 
with  care.  The  brilliant  "  Axunat-Batuk," 
whose  contributions  to  tbe  PaU  Mall  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  with  whom  the  readers 
of  this  review  are  not  unacquainted,  here  pro- 
claims to  the  world  his  true  name.  As  the 
correspondent  of  the  It'eie  York  Herald  he  vis- 
ited the  country  of  the  Carlists,  took  up  his 
abode  in  tbe  Carlist  camp,  and  under  the 
special  tuition  of  tbe  noble  old  General  Elio, 
to  whom  he  was  influentially  commended,  he 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  Carlist 
affiiirs.  Qeneral  Elio  is  new  seventy  years  old ; 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlists ;  he  is  their  ablest  leader,  and  has 
been  a  good  deal  in  England ;  hence  he  can  ap- 
pear in  Bayonne,  when  the  police  are  '  wanting 
him,'  effectually  disguised  as  an  old  English 
gentleman.  The  world  little  suspects  the  beg- 
garly condition  of  some  of  its  disturbing  ele- 
ments. Nothing  could  be  more  disorganised 
and  poverty-stricken  than  the  Carlist  party  at 
the  outset.  M.  Thisblin  was  unwittingly  the 
means  of  smu^ling  a  small  gun,  the  Carlist 
park  of  artillery,  over  the  fiench  frontier. 
He  testifies  also  to  the  squalor,  superstitions, 
and  bravery  of  the  Carlist  forces.  Although 
he  interweaves  general  dest^riptions  of  the 
country,  and  historical  retrospects  with  his 
narrative,  his  book  is  strictly  an  account  of  the 
dril  war  which  is  desolating  Spain.  We  need 
not  say  that  it  is  vivacious  and  interesting; 
nothing  that  is  dull  can  come  from  the  author's 
pen  ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  also  very  in- 
forminK.  Beneetn  all  his  brilliancy  of  descrip- 
tion, M.  Thieblin  is  careful  in  collecting  and 
sifting  his  information.  He  is  indefatigable  in 
pursuit  of  it,  and  has  that  degree  of  general 
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culture  and  specially  of  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  which  qualifies  him  to  test  and 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  graphic  book  about 
Spain  of  late  years,  it  Is  the  most  useful ;  it 
tells  us  exactly  what  we  wish  to  know. 
Wherever  be  went  bis  introductions  procured 
him  a  welcome.  The  Carlists  had  clearly  the 
sympathies  of  the  country;  supplies  came  in 
almost  magically,  while  the  Republicans  were 
storved  out.  Of  the  moderation  and  humane- 
ness of  the  Carlists,  both  leaders  and  followers, 
he  speaks  more  favourably  than  we  were  pre- 
pared for.  He  has  no  groat  faith  in  Don  Car- 
los himself,  with  whom  ho  had  conversationE, 
whose  popular  qualities  are  superScial  rathar 
than  intrinsic,  and  who  plays  at  royalty  in  a 
way  that  is  not  only  childish  but  injurious. 
He  evidentlv  thinks  old  Elio  worth  a  hundred 
Carlos'.  The  Cura  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
Carlist  wnr.  He  is  somelbing  like  the  militant 
bishops  of  the  middle  ages,  roady  either  for  a 
mass  or  a  fray.  Of  SanU  Cruz  M.  Thieblin 
says  a  good  deal.  Of  Spanish  ladies  he 
speaks  in  most  eulogistic  terms  ;  they  are,  in 
their  best  specimens,  as  virtuous  as  the  most 
virtuous  of  our  countrywomen,  as  graceful  and 
witty  as  the  most  charming  Frenchwomen,  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  moat  handsome  Italians, 
the  Queen  Isabella—'  Isabella  the  innocent' — 
notwithstanding. 

He  had  access  to  Serrano,  Castelar,  Figuoas, 
and  other  leaders,  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
open  with  him  even  to  contldentialness.  He 
was  received  into  Serrano's  house,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  parsing  severe  strictures 
on  his  treatment  of  tne  Queen,  and  from  the 
eipression  of  supremo  contempt  for  him.  The 
brilliant  descriptions,  masterly  portraits,  and 
important  and  well-arranged  information  of  M. 
Tbieblin's  book,  distinguish  it  very  greatly 
from  books  of  its  class.  It  has  the  importance 
of  history,  and  the  fascination  of  romance. 
Wo  might  quote  ad  libitum  did  our  space  pei^ 
mit ;  we  could  scarcely  fall  upon  a  wrong  page 
for  the  purpose. 

Vizcara,  or  Biscay,  is  a  very  different  work. 
The  authoress,  Miss  (f)  Burges,  visited  tbe 
north  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1873,  kept  a  journal,  and  wrote  letters  home, 
from  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  Is  com- 
piled. But  she  frankly  confesses  that  she 
was  able  to  form  hut  a  very  superficial  esti- 
mate of  the  people.  She  had  recourse  there- 
fore to  relatives  who  have  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, and  from  materials  collected  by  tbem 
she  has  compiled  a  narrative  of  events  in  the 
beginning  of  187S.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
present  Carlist  insurrection  from  its  very  be- 
_; — -■-- ia  presented  to  us.  Some  concluding 
the  people,  the  country,  its  mine- 
1,  4c,  have  been  contributed  bv  a 
genUeman  who  resided  for  two  years  in  that 
part  of  Spain,  and  is  otherwise  well  qualiSed 
to  supply  information.  The  book  does  not 
pretend  to  Uterary  brilliaoc^ ;  but  in  a  plain, 
unafiected  way  it  contains  much  valuaUe  and 
ioterestiuK  information,  all  the  mon  )nt«jligi- 
ble  from  tbe  good  map  of  Bilbao  which  accona- 
panieait 
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Through  Ruuia.  From  St.lPettrdmrg  to  At- 
trakan  and  the  Crimta.  Bj  Mrs.  Outb- 
Bis.  Hurat  and  Blsckett 
Since  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  'Letters  ftoin 
Egypt'  we  have  not  hud,  from  a  Indy,  so  clever 
and  picturesque  a  book  of  travels  as  this  is. 
Mrs.  Quthrie  and  her  daughter  travelled  as 
'unprotected  females,'  but  with  perfect  safety 
and  comfort ;  and  she  beArs  testimony  to  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  and  manifold  excellency 
of  the  Russian  people — tho  important  matter 
of  clesnlinesB  always  excepted,  for  everybody 
is  dirty.  Mrs.  Guthrie  would  not  have  com- 
plained had  they  washed  but  onco  a  week ;  as 
it  is,  their  dirtiness  is  a  perpetual  offenco,  and 
almost  as  perpetual  a  theme  in  her  book.  The 
tniTellcrs  proceeded,  armed  with  good  Intro- 
ductions,  from  Stockholm  to  St  Petersburg; 
thence  to  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  at 
which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  sreat  fair  \ 
thence  down  the  Volga  to  Astrakan,  buck 
again  to  Tsaritsyn,  across  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Don,  down  which  they  proceeded  by  Taganrog 
and  Kertch  to  Constantinople.  Mrs.  Guthrie 
draws  largely  upon  all  sorts  of  authorities  for 
her  information,  and  occasionally  falls  into 
anrnsiDg  errors,  nhich,  of  course,  those  who 
think  that  the  province  of  criticism  is  to  find 
fault,  have  made  much  of.  As  a  rule,  her  in- 
formation is  carefully  compiled,  and  her  de- 
scriptions are  delightful  in  their  crisp  freshness 
and  vivacity.  Perhaps  an  undue  space  is 
devoted  to  St  Petersburg,  at  least  wo  might 
think  so  if  Russian  life  there  were  not  bo  ad- 
mirably photographed.  Friends  at  the  French 
Embassy  procured  for  the  travellers  access 
to  whatever  they  wished  to  see,  and  they  did 
their  sight-seeing  bravely  ;  better  descriptions 
of  St  Isaac's  and  other  churcbe.%  of  public 
buildings,  gardens,  ftc,  we  have  rarely  read. 
The  religious  character  of  the  Russians  struck 
Mrs.  -Guthrie  very  much,  as  it  does  most  tra- 
vellers. The  marvellous  fair  of  all  nations  at 
Nijni-Novgorod  i.t  most  graphically  described, 
as  is  the  voyage  down  the  Volga,  perh^s  the 
roost  interesting  part  of  the  journey.  But  we 
must  forbear  all  attempt  to  specify,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  hearty  recommendation 
of  a  book  which  no  one  will  open  without 
voading  through. 

South  hy   WMt ;    or,    WinUr    in  the  Rotiky 
JUountaint,  and  Spring  in  Xeneo.    Edited, 
with  a  preface,  by  the  Rev.  Cbau.es  Ri:(G3- 
LKT,  F.L.S.  P.G.S.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
yf'tih  Illustrations.     Isbister  and  Co. 
Tho  Brat  thing  ihat  strikes  one  in  I'cading 
this  book  is  the  dash  and  daring  independence 
of  a  young  lady,  who  could  trust  herself  to 
the  risks  of  a  journey  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  throogh  a  portion  of  Meiieo;  which 
is  certainly  not  by  any  means  an  elysium  for 
t*avellerB,notwithstBndingthat  Canon  Eingsley, 
{n  the  preface,  gets  into  raptures  over  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  the  rich  possibilitjes  of  the 
country.     He  tells  ua  that  '  the  time  for  de- 
veloping the  vast  resourcos  of  that  country  is 
ck»e  at  hand.     It  posseases  every  earthly  gift, 
save — f(v  the  present  at  least— the  power  of 
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using  them,'  which" we  fancy  would  with  most 
ladies  have  been  sufficiently  deterrent  'The 
border  fringe  of  ruffianism'  has  not  yet  're- 
treated before  that  most  potent  of  civilizerB, 
tho  railroad,'  which  is  destined  to  'pour  in  from 
the  distant  r^on  of  the  old  states  a  perpetua- 
r^forcement  of  the  good,  to  drive  the  bad 
further  and  further  into  yet  more  desolate  wil- 
dernesses.' This  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  Mexican  travel: — 'As  there  are  some 
bad  places  between  Zapotlan  and  S^ula,  for 
the  first  part  of  tho  road  we  kept  our  arms  out. 
There  was  no  light  for  a  couple  of  hours,  ex- 
cept from  the  stars ;  but  we  could  not  sleep ; 
every  nerve  seemed  strained  to  catch  some  sight 
or  sound  which  might  denote  robbers ;  and 
the  Southern  Cross  shining  down  on  us  in  its 
calm  beauty  seemed  almost  a  mocke^  of 
our  disturbed  and  anxious  feelings.  When 
we  stopped  to  change  mules,  especially,  we 
were  on  the  look  out,  as  the  ladnmt*  are  very 
fond  of  making  a  rush  on  the  coach  as  it 
stands  stilt  A  regular  plan  was  arranged  in 
case  of  attack.  We  were  all  to  fire  at  once, 
without  givingthem  time  to  come  neiir.  "Fire 
low,  and  keep  cool,"  were  the  orders.  Then 
we  ladies,  if  the  rufB&ns  did  not  run  at  once, 
were  to  throw  ourselves  on  tho  door,  and  fire 
from  under  cover,  while  the  gentlemen  got  out 
to  fight'  .  .  .  '  At  sunrise  we  reached  Se- 
gula,  a  pretty  old  town,  and  changed  moles. 
Here  the  news  was  worse  and  worse.  The 
Government  troops  were  marching  within  the 
town,  beyond  them  the  Pronunciados  were  in 
force  on  the  road  ;  and  beyond  them  again  the 
countfj  was  swarming  with  robbers,  in  bands 
of  any  number,  from  3  to  200.  Leaving 
Segula  all  the  arms  were  hidden,  in  hopes  of  _ 
saving  them,  should  the  Pronunciados  want 
us.  The  rifles  were  wrapped  in  a>sraps.and 
stowed  under  the  back  seat ;  but  we  kept  our  pis- 
tols on  us,  concealing  them  under  our  clothes.' 
But  in  spite  of  these  alternate  '  hopes  and 
fears,'  and  the  indescribable  joltings  of  the 
poor  waggons,  over  worse  than  corduroy  roads, 
the  author  is  choered  by  a  very  little  comfort, 
and  ordinary  hospitality  makes  her  enthusias- 
tic. She  is  a  genuine  traveller,  making  the 
beat  of  things— keeping  her  eyes  open,  and 
cheeringly  waiting  for  what  will  happen  next ; 
and  even  when  the  vile  Mexican  cookii^  brings 
teare  into  ber  eyes  and  a  lump  into  her  throat 
she  can  very  soon  smile  through  it  all.  and 
half-langh  at  her  own  weakness.  The  book 
abounds  with  picturesque  description,  naire, 
nice  touches  of  charsclm'  and  manners,  and  is 
in  every  way  most  pleasant  reading.  The  only 
fault  we  are  inclined  to  find  is,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  volume  the  diary  might  have  been 
retouched  and  retrenched  slightly  ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  the  uncommon  freshness  might  have 
vanished  in  the  process ;  so  ou  second  thoughts 
we  say  'tis  best  as  it  is. 

Campaignirg  on  the  Oxu»,  and  the  Fall  of 
Khiva.  By  J.  A.  MacGauah,  Correspondent 
of  theJVrtfl  TorhH^raU.  WithMapand nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 
Mr.  MacGahui  has  Uie  dtsadnntage  tA  bang 
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late  in  tho  Seld.  The  Russian  Cftmpaiga  JE 
Turkestan  has  been  alreadj'  toll  Ho  has,  hon- 
ever,  Gomethiog  to  tell ;  for,  unlike  Hr.  Ker— 
the  unfortunate  coirespOBUent  of  tha  Daily 
Telegraph,  U>  the  accuracy  of  whose  book, 
howefer,  he  testifies — he,  after  heroic  efforts, 
joined  Oenentl  Kaufman's  army  just  in  time 
to  cross  the  Oxus  with  it,  and  to  witness  thi 
fall  of  Khira.  It  is,  however,  a  very  tame 
Btoiy.  TheKhirans  surrendered  the  city  with- 
out a  blow.  They  might  have  defended,  with 
iminense  toss  to  the  RussiaDS,  the  difBcult 
passage  of  the  river ;  they  might  have  done 
great  damit|;;e  by  fortifying  the  gardens ;  they 
need  not  have  surrendered  without  fighting  tbe 
strong  fortress  of  Hazar-Asp.  Except  some 
skirmiBhing  with  the  brave  Turcomans,  there 
was  really  no  resistance  at  all.  The  marvel  is 
how  the  Khan  contrived  to  hold  the  Utter  in 
any  kind  of  subordination  ;  control  over  them 
be  had  none.  Had  tbe  Khivana  been  as  brave 
aa  they,  Khiva  would  never  have  been  taken. 
Strange  to  say,  they  were  always  ready  to 
fight  for  the  Khan — that  ia,  when  not  fighting 
against  bim — although  they  are  a  sort  of  free 
lances  in  his  territory  who  will  neither  pay 
taxes  nor  beir  burdens.  Xbey  have  never 
'  been  subjected  to  any  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. After  the  fall  of  Khiva,  General  Kauf- 
man levied  a  heavy  tribute  upon  them— about 
£43,000,  which  Mr.  MacOahan  considers  was 
relatively  more  than  that  levied  by  Germany 
on  France — and,  upon  tbeir  hesitating,  took 
tbe  collection  of  it  into  his  own  bands.  We 
suspect  their  warlike  charactM",  which  threat- 
ened the  peaceable  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Rusuans,  influenced  his  decision.  As 
with  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  itwasnece^sary 
to  break  their  power  at  any  cost  Hr.  Mac- 
Gaban  thinks  this  decision  was  wrong,  and 
that,  as  the  noble  race,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  won  tbem  by  conciliation.  Qeneral 
Kaufman  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith 
In  seizing  and  imprisoning  twelve  Yomuds 
who  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  bim.  It  was 
in  the  Yomud  country  that  tbe  chief  fighting 
took  place.  Its  invasion  was  a  wanton  outrage, 
and  the  course  of  the  Russians  was  one  of 
gratuitous  devastation  and  massacre— every- 
thing that  would  burn  was  set  fire  to.  This 
part  of  tbe  narrative  has  made  our  blood  boil. 
AEter  two  or  three  preluninary  sentences  in 
the  manner  of  the  Daily  Teleffraph,  Mr.  Mac- 
Oahan settles  down  to  bis  pace  and  tells  his 
story  in  a  atrtughtforward  way;  although, 
Scoto- American  aa  he  is,  be  never  masters  the 
mystery  of  'would'  and  'should'  Tbe  book 
is  well  illustrated,  and  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  a  campaign  likely, 
from  its  results,  to  be  a  very  memorable  one. 

The  Storff    of  the  Aihantte   Campaign.      By 
WiNwoon   Rbade,  The  Timet  Special  Cor- 
respondent    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Ur.  Winwood  Reade  seems  to  have  set  before 
him  as  the  chiaf  motif  of  bis  book  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  military  reputation  of  Sir  Gtamet 
Wolaeley.    The  allusions  to  him  are  one  con- 
tinuous   snarl.     Ho  was    constantly    making 
blunders,  both  political  and  military,  and  foi- 
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tune  i^eems  to  have  been  proverbially  blind  in 
the  events  which  have  built  up  his  reputation. 
We  do  not  profess  to  judge  ourselves — thia 
would  be  possible  only  to  a  competent  militair 
critic  who  took  part  in  tbe  operations.  Sir 
Garnet  may  be  all  that  Mr.  Reade  says  ho  is 
for  anything  we  knOw.  But  we  ma^  say  that 
the  presumption  is  against  Mr.  Reade,  when 
he  makes  us  feel  that  bis  back  is  up,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  hiss  whenever  Sir  Garnet  is  intro- 
duced into  tbe  narrative  ;  the  grudging  com- 
mendations and  the  carping  criticisms  are  too 
uniform  and  congenial  to  be  explwned  by  the 
necessary  justice  of  an  impartial  and  reluctant 
censor ;  only  in  justice  to  Mr.  Reade  we  must 
say  that  three  or  four  of  the  spcmt  correspon- 
dents present  hove  written  books  containing 
some  unfavourable  criticisms  of  Sir  Garnet,  es- 
pecially of  his  neglect  of  transport-serrice ; 
but  they  are  mild  compared  with  Mr.  Reade's. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  not  lack  defenders ; 
we  will  only  say  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  dislike  of  special  correspond  en  is  by  mili- 
tary commanders,  when  they  are  subjected  ia 
such  kinds  of  disparagement,  nor  that  Sir 
Garnet  himseir  speaks  of  them  as  the  'pests 
of  modem  armies.'  On  the  other  bond,  Hr. 
Reade  impresses  us  with  the  great' blunder 
made  by  the  English  Government  in  not  hav- 
ing entrusted  the  expedition  to  him.  His  ge- 
nius and  knowledge  would  have  eclipsed  all 
others,  and  his  bravery,  which  he  says  always 
led  him  to  the  front,  and  compelled  admiration 
from  officers  engnged  there,  would  have  made 
short  work  with  the  Ashantoes, 

For  the  rest,  be  was  present  throi^hout  the 
operations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  at  the  tak- 
ing of  CoomasRie,  and  he  tells  the  story  with  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  acquired  during  his  previous  visits  ;  bat 
the  tone  of  bis  book  is  not  pleasant. 

An  HUtoriertl  Atlat  of  Ancient   Ooographf, 
B3>l'eal  and  Clatmeol.    Compiled  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Wk.  Shitb  and  Hr. 
Ghovb.     Part  IV.     John  Murray. 
Pictorially,  the  two  gems  of  tbe  fourth  part 
of  this   superb   work  are  'Sinai'    and  'Asia 
Minor.'     The  delicacj'  of  the  engraving  and  tbe 
beauty  of  the  shading  are  beyond  all  praise — 
they  please  the  eye  like  an  exquisitely  toned 
picture.     Of  course  the  map  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  has  been  constructed  from  tne  recent 
ordnance  survey — many  names  hitherto   un- 
determined   fill    in    tbe  well-known  outline; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  general  map,  enlarged 
sections  are  given  of  Serbal,  Sinai,  and  Petn 
ispectivelv.    It  is  gralifying  that  the  oodcIu- 
ons  of  the  ordnance  survey  respecting  the 

{'oumeys  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  scene  of  the 
law-giving,  confirm  general  tradition  and  the 
conclusions  q(  the  most  scholarly  and  sober 
travellers,  and  discredit  the  fantastic  theories 
about  Serbal,  Seba'iyeh,  and  Bl-et-Tib  respect- 
ing tbe  law-giving,  of  those  men  in  whim  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  singularity,  and  to 
go  off  at  an  angle,  blends  wiUi  an  excess  of 
imagination  and  enthuvasm.  In  every  Kience 
and  philosophy  men  are  found  proposing  wild 
theories — tbe  Pyramida,  the  Inscriptions    of 
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The  third  map  io  of  the  Northern  Coast  oF 
Arrica  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
The  fourth  h  extremely  interesting.  It  pre- 
sents at  one  view  a  dozen  get^raphical  sys-. 
terns  of  the  ancients,  from  Homer  to  Ptolemy, 
tha  interest  of  which  would  hare  been  enhanced 
by  some  indications  of  the  chronology  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Herodotus  places  the  source  of  the  Nile 
near  Mount  Atlas  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Af' 
rica,  Homer  represents  it  as  rising  in  the  south, 
ivnd  places  his  Pygmsi  nearly  where  Dr. 
Schweinforth  has  found  diDiinutive  men. 

Two  maps  r<!prescnt  the  kingdoms  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  first 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  third  centtnj, 
the  second  as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Mapne- 
sia  (190  a.c.) ;  and  two  others  the  Roinsn  Em- 
pire, Brst  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  next  alter 
Its  division  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pire. Tiie  remaining  map  is  a  very  Bne  map 
of  the  Egypt  of  the  ancients,  as  fnr  south  as 
23°  N.  lat.  One  is  struck  trith  the  crowded 
nomenclature  of  the  ralley  of  the  Nile,  Little 
indeed  has  here  been  added  to  ancient  know- 
ledge. 

We  can  only  again  express  our  admiration 
of  thin  eke/  d^auirt  of  cartography  in  which 
the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  virtuoso  will 
equally  delight 

Oeacalogical  Tablet  Illuttrative  of  Modern 
/lUtorj/.  By  Hbukfobd  B.  Gbobgb,  H.A., 
F.R.G.S.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Ur.  Geoi^  has  developed  a  very  useful  con- 
ception in  a  way  thnt  will  make  hi-i  book  al- 
most indispen'^ahla  to  the  historical  student. 
He  has  constructed  tables  of  the  genealogies  of 
*  every  reigning  house,  the  personal  relations 
of  which  have  been  of  any  importance  in 
European  history,'  and  Iius  included  'every 
name  of  any  hi-<torical  note  connected  with 
their  familitrs.'  These  he  has  arranged  in  well- 
delined  clironotogical  sections,  and  by  a  very 
simple  system  of  marks  has  made  each  table 
lucid  to  even  the  least  instructed  student.  At 
A  single  glance  he  enables  us  Co  see  the  belong- 
ings of  every  personage ;  so  that  the  student, 
instead  of  having  to  trace  genealogies  through 

Eages  of  history,  can  insitantly  acquire  the  m- 
)rmatton  he  wants.  For  imperfectly  informed 
readers  it  is  an  invaluable  guide,  and  for  busi' 
ness  nfen  an  invaluable  economy  of  time. 
Lists  of  the  Popes,  who  have  no  genealogies, 
and  of  the  chief  Oriental  Sovereigns,  are  ap- 
pended. 


ITow  I  fouTid  Livingttone.  Travtll.  Adttn^ 
taret,  and IHiumeria  in  Cmtral  Africa;  in- 
elvding/our  montht'  rendenee  with  Dr.  Living- 
ttone.  By  IIerrt  M.  Stani.bt.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  through- 
out, with  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
(Sampson  EjOW  and  Co.)  The  publishers  tell 
lis  in  their  advertisements  that  this  edition  is 
issued  by  Mr.  Stanley's  special  desire,  and  that 
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he  has  carefully  removed  from  it  all  unplea- 
sant personal  references.  He  m^ht  have  fur- 
ther improved  it.  The  bumptious  chapter — 
about  his  commission  from  Mr.  Bennett,  for 
example,  might  have  been  spared — and  other 
bouncing  things,  to  the  account  of  which  Mr. 
Stanley  must  lay  whatever  distrust  his  book  at 
first  inspired.  We  are  wishful,  however,  to 
render  all  credit  to  the  man  whose  determina- 
tion and  pluck  discovered  the  great  traveller 
and  won  his  gratitude.  Mr.  Stanley's  name 
will  ever  be  deservedly  connected  with  Dr. 
Idvingstone.  The  .  memoir  is  done  in  good 
taste,  and  the  volume  is  one  that  cannot  be 
spared  from  the  library  of  African  travels. — 
Life,  JouriuxU  and  Letten  of  Htnry  Al/ord, 
D.D.,  lata  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  His 
Widow.  Third  Edition.  (Rivingstons.) 
We  need  only  welcome  this  third  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  pleasant  memoirs  of  one  of  the 
most  estimable  public  men  of  modem  times ; 
who,  in  addition  to  his  important  contri- 
butioDs  to  literatur&  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  by 
his  genuine  catholicity  of  heart,  and  by  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  prieetly  assumption,  to  bind 
together  the  dissevered  sections  of  Englisli 
Protestantism.  Just  us  the  man  was  loved,  so 
memorials  of  him  will  be  prized  by  all  catholic- 
minded  men. — Wettinard  by  Bail  ;  a  Jowmy 
to  Ban  Francitea  and  Back,  and  a  Vitit  to  the 
Mormon*.  By  W.  F.  Rab.  Reprinted  with 
laree  additions  from  the  Daliy  Neie*.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  (W,  Isbister  and  Co.) 
It  is  enough  to  mpntion  this  cheap  and  im- 
proved form  of  Mr.  Rae's  admirable  work,  which, 
after  having  used  it  as  a.  travelling  guide-book, 
we  very  heartily  commended  on  tlia  appearance 
of  the  Hrst  edition. 


POLITICS,  SCBNCK,  AKD  ABT. 

Some  Leading  PrincipUn  of  Political  Economy 
Neuily  Expounded.  By  J.  E.  Caibnes,  M.A. 
Macmillan  and  Qo. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  complete  mastt-ry 
obtained  by  Hill  m  the  Seid  of  political  econo- 
my is  foiind  in  the  number  of  schools  which, 
have  founded  themselves  on  his  teaching.  In 
this  respect  he  is  almost  as  rich  a  fountain- 
head  of  streams  of  thought  as  was  Socrates 
himself,  although  the  Plato  of  Mill  ib  yet  to 
come.  Professor  Fawcett  takes  up  and  deve- 
lopes  his  notions  on  the  subjects  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  and  the  position  of  women,  M^. 
Jerons  works  out  the  connection  first  traced 
by  Mill  between  the  laws  of  wealth  and  Utilita- 
rianism, and  the  materials  of  Hr.  Thornton's 
theories  of  wages  and  capital  are  to  a  great  e;s- 
tent  borrowed  from  hia  master.  To  Profesior 
Caimes  belengs  a  task  more  important  in  the 
result  than  any  of  these,  to  develop  and  ei- 
pomid  the  theory  and  logical  methods  of 
political  economy  as  understood  in  the  school 
of  Bicardo  and  Mill.  The  present  is  not  the 
first,  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
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work  of  Professor  Caimes  in  this  field ;  his 
excellent  Dublin  lectures  five  yews  ago  proved 
how  much  might  be  hoped  from  hia  pen,  and 
the  esiutys  since  published  have  on  the  whole 
addod  to  his  reputation.  ^But  the  present  book 
is  a  liir  more  ambltioua  attempt  Professor 
Cairnes  maintains  that  theimtmtat^  media  lA 
the  science  are  in  manj  cases  hastily  assumed 
and  incapftble  of  being  maintained  against 
criticism.  The  broitd  principles  which  are 
the  foundation  of  political  economy,  he  asserts 
on  the  contrary  to  be  firmly  flied  and  above 
assault ;  nor  does  he  deny  the  truth  of  the 
'  final  conclusions  of  the  orthodox  economic 
school.  But  between  these  extremes  is  a 
broad  field  where  errors  lie  thick.  Professor 
Ouirnes  is  certainly  riglit  in  supposing  that  in 
political  economy,  as  in  most  other  well-grouDd- 
ed  sciences,  this  middle  ground  is  the  important 
one,  and  in  its  correct  survey  lies  all  hope  of 
future  advance.  And  he  possesses  three  most 
excellent  qualities  for  the  task  of  testing  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these  is  a  clear  head  and 
a  hatred  of  all  that  is  intellecluatly  slipshod 
and  logically  inconsistent  The  second  is 
power  to  resist  the  temptation  or  trying  for 
numerical  results.  Professor  Cairn es  will 
never  consent  to  abandon  the  logical  for 
the  mathematical  method,  and  thus  he  avoids 
the  specious  appearance  of  exactness  and  prac- 
ticability which  rujns  some  otherwise  estima- 
ble works  on  political  economy.  The  third 
qualification,  and  not  the  least,  is  a  clear  and 
agreeable  style.  As  a  set-oS*  against  these  vir- 
tues it  should  be  added  that,  like  most  thinkers 
of  the  class,  he  is  not  the  best  guide  through 
the  tangled  mases  of  (acts,  in  which  his  intel- 
lectual sympathies  sometimes  lead  him  to  ride 
theories  loo  hard. 

Professor  Caii'nes,  instead  of  beginning  like 
UitI  with  the  theory  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  starts  at  once  with  eichan^.  And 
from  hia  ewn  point  of  view  he  is  quite  right, 
for  until  value  ia  explained  he  cannot  move  a 
step.  He  opposes  Professor  Jevons'  reduction^ 
of  value  to  utility  on  very  much  the  same 
grounds  which  have  led  many  moralists  to 
abject  to  the  reduction  of  virtue  to  utility,  and 
with  no  more  success,  for  after  all  the  question 
is  one  of  terms,  and  if  a  man  chooses  to  use 
utility  in  a  wide  enough  sense,  he  may  make  it 
include  value  and  vtrtue  and  everything  else. 
Probably  Bastian's  definition  of  value  as  the 
'  relation  of  two  services  exchanged '  is  the 
bast  yet  given.  Professor  Caimeg  proceeds  to 
distiogOish  very  justly  what  he  terms  normat 
from  market  value,  and  to  set  forth  the  laws 
which  determine  both  of  these  in  the  case  of 
all  articlea.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  exposition  is  his  diviijion  of  the  population 
into  sets  or  castes  practically  non-competing 
oua  with  another,  and  his  argument  to  prove 
thatorticles  produced  within  the  limits  of  those 
various  castes  need  not  exchange  one  with 
another  in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  may  follow  other  influences. 

Proceeding  to  wages,  a  subject  which  tests 
to  the  utmost  all  theories  of  value,  Professor 
Cairnes  attacks  Hr.  Thornton,  against  whom 
he  tries  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  wage- 
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fund.  -  But  that  whidi  Hr.  Thornton  asserted 
was  only  that  the  wage-fund  was 
Mpablo  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  that 
it  could  be  larger  or  smaller  at  a  given 
stage  of  the  national  wealth,  and  as  Professor 
Cairnes  would  probably  allow  both  of  these 
points,'  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  a  dispute 
between  the  two  authorities  except  as  to  de- 
gree. It  is  much  the  sanie  again  in  the  discus- 
sion of  trades-unions.  Hr,  Thornton  bad  as- 
serted that  trades-unions  can  raise  wages.  Pro- 
fessor Cairnes  denies  that  this  is  possible  except 
temporarily  during  periods  of  rapid  eoonomic 
plvgression.  But  as  trades-unions  have  never 
tried  to  ruse  wages  save  in  such  times,  Mr. 
Thornton's  statement  is  at  least  excusable. 
He  has  probably  made  it  too  absolute,  but  then 
what  economists  call  the  stationary  state  is  so 
far  from  all  our  thougiits  that  it  probably  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  consider  what  the  result  of 
its  advent  would  be.  And  if  Professor  Cairnes 
meant  more  than  this,  that  rises  in  wages  pro- 
duced by  unions  can  only  be  very  temporary, 
surely  facts  are  against  him. 

Professor  Cumes'  third  port  deals  with  in- 
ternational trade,  and  he  seems  to  us  especial- 
ly happy  when  be  points  out  why  the  theory 
of  international  trade,  although  not  radically 
different  from  that  of  home  trade,  yet  offers 
some  remarkable  differences.  The  chief  causes 
of  these  are  the  barrierB  of  political  organiza- 
tion, of  patriotism,  and  religion,  which  prevent 
labour  and  capital  from  flowing  freely  over  ail 
countries.  Space  forbids  us  to  enter  further 
into  this  interesting  sulgect :  we  can  only,  in 
concluding,  thank  Professor  Cairnes  for  a  woric 
which  ia  perhaps  to  the  student  of  the  present 
day  second  in  importance  only  to  the  unmor- 
tal  treatises  of  Adam  Smith  and  Hill,  and  hope 
that  nevertheless  criticism  may  thoroughly  eift 
his  teachings  before  tbey  are  put  on  the  sh^ 
amid  the  works  of  the  itrthodoz  school. 

Qlaneei  at  Nea  England.  A  Lecture  deliver- 
ed in  the  United  SUtos  and  in  Canada.  By 
Edward  Jenkins,   M.P.      Henry  8.    King 

If  Hr.  Jenkins  tells  us  some  unpalatable 
truths,  such  as  that  England  is  given  over  to 
the  domination  of  vested  interests,  of  whidi 
the  Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations,  that  does  not  seem  to  us 
in  itself,  at  oil 'events,  to  supply  reason  for 
abusing  him.  His  teaching  ta  nothing  new, 
certainty  ;  nor  do  we  think  there  is  aaythiDg 
new  in  exposing  the  dodges  of  guardians,  the 
terrible  burdens  of  pauperism  and  over-popula- 
tion, and  the  hopeless  suffering  and  distrust 
that  has  led  the  most  helpless  of  all  classes  to 
rise  in  a  revolt  that  Uireatens  soon  to  make 
bread  dear  for  us  all.  Nor,  of  course,  was  it 
unpardonable  that,  being  a  visitor  of  the 
AmoricSJOB,  he  should  say  a  kind  and  compli- 
mentary word  about  their  institutions.  There 
is  perhaps  now  and  then  in  this  lecture  ao  *ir 
of  over-con fldenoo,  as  if  reform  wore  easier 
than  it  really  is ;  whereas  Hr.  Jenkins  both  at 
the  end  and  at  the  b^;inning  tells  us  distincUv 
that  reform  must  necessarily  be  far  mora  ^JB- 
cult  in  an  old  country  than  in  a  new  ono,  and 
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gires  T«ry  good  reosona  for  it.  The  lecture 
contains  a  deal  of  truth  smartly  put ;  but, 
Htnnge  to  sar,  the  preface,  by  far  the  worst 
written  part,  is  that  for  which  Hr.  Jenkins 
cannot  claim  any  allowiince  on  the  ground  of 
not  having  seen  the  proof,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  body  of  the  lecture.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  Bentence  here  which  has  not  a  fault 

De  V£:migratlim  dea  OhintU  aa  point  ds  Vw 
deM  Interitt  Ewopeeat.  Par  Ed,  M.u)ibb  de 
MONTJAn. 

The  French  have  done  much  to  advance  po- 
litical science.  They  have  also  founded  pow- 
erful colonies  in  America  and  cbewhere.  That 
they  have  not  retained  many  of  those  colonics 
was  through  political  errors.  They  now  feel 
anxious  respecting  Saigou.  This  colony  haS 
not  been  hitherto  a  success.  After  Bevcrnl 
years'  trial  it  hos  been  found  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  profitable  The  only  hope  for  it 
nowia  in  Chinese  immigration.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject French  minds  can  speculate  well.  We 
hope  they  may  succeed  by  judicious  arrangc- 
menls  in  providing  the  colony  with  a  BufQcient 
supply  of  Chinese  sugar  cultivators.  The 
French  now  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  colony  is 
in  sugar  planting,  and  that  they  canuot  expect 
the  natives  to  labour  effldently  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  They  cast  wishful  glances  to 
Swatow,  for  they  know  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Canton,  and  also  in  the 
north  and  south  portions  of  Fukien  close  by, 
for  maoy  centuries  sugar  cultivation  has  flour- 
Meditating  on  this  subject  M.  de  Montjao, 
after  some  years'  experience  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, haapublishedapamphlet  of  fourteen  pages 
OQ  the  subject  of  Clunose  emigration. 

The  establishment  of  steamer  lines  of  com- 
munication between  China  and  distant  coun- 
tries during  the  last  twenty-fivo  years  has  giv- 
en a  powerful  impulse  to  emigration,  A  thou- 
sand a  month  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  there 
are  now  TO,OO0  Chinese  in  the  State  of  which 
that  city  is  the  capital  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  the  native  race  dies  off,  the  Cht- 
nese  arrive  and  commence  thdr  multiform  ia- 
duatries.  They  are  on  the  suear  estates  of 
Louisiana  and  the  rice  plantations  of  South 
Carolina.  They  are  making  hoots  and  shoes 
ia  New  England,  Pupil-i  sent  from  Shanghr' 
by  the  provincial  governor  are  attending  Amoi 
Scan  schools  and  colleges,  in  order  to  master 
modem  science  and  the  English  langua^  In 
Australia  Chinese  gardeners  are  supplying  the 
towns-people  with  v^elablea.  In  New  Gui- 
nea and  ^ew  Caledonia  the  employers  of  Chi- 
nese agricultural  labourers  declare  that  they  are 
perfectly  content  with  them,  fhe  wonderful 
railway  that  connects  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  brings  the  eastern  and  western 
ehorea  of  the  United  Statea  within  aeven  days 
of  each  other,  could  not  have  been  constructed 
without  Chinese  labourers. 

In  the  old  times  when  Chinese  junks,  Malay 
praus,  and  Arabian  sliipa  were  the  only  craft 
seen  in  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaeo, 
the  Chinese  began  to  coloniie  those  btautiful 


islands  and  shores.  They  were  not  nttracted 
by  the  beau^  they  saw  there,  but  by  commer- 
cial instinct  and  the  desire  the  industrious  feel 
to  obtain  a  good  return  for  their  labour.  'J'hey 
went  to  Siam,  to  Jata^  to  the  Stralta,  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  specially  lai^  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  also  for  centuries 
been  cultivating  large  portions  of  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  on  the  north  of  their  fatherland. 
At  present  the  progress  they  make  in  Japan  is 
most  remarkable.  While  the  Japanese  love  to 
appear  in  foreign  costume,  make  new  laws, 
Start  newspapers,  drink  lemonade,  and  manu- 
facture English  beer,  the  Chinese  are  quietly 
getting  possession  of  the  exchange  shops,  the 
export  of  copper  and  of  fish,  the  building  of 
foreign  houses,  the  trade  of  the  inland  sea,  and 
vBiioua  occupations  in  the  service  of  foreign 
employers,  aa  exchanges,  marketing  agents, 
domestics,  EU)d  artificers. 

In  all  countries,  even  whore  they  are  cruelly 
treated  and  deceived,  the  Chinese  emigrants 
contrive,  some  of  them,  to  grow  rich  and  infiu- 
ential:  and  they  are  characterized  by  a  strik- 
ing spuit  of  association  for  mutual  aid,  which, 
sajjs  our  author,  has  nothing  in  it  anali^ua 
in  its  nature  to  the  European  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. This  we  doubt  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce defends  the  privileges  of  the  mercantile 
class.  So  does  a  Chinese  commercial  guild. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  represents  before  the 
governing  authorities  the  class  of  traders  and 
employers  of  labour.  So  does  the  Chineao 
guild.  But  there  are  difTorenoes.  The  Chi- 
nese guild  attenda  to  the  worship  of  idols  and 
funeral  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  association.  This  the  European  chamber 
of  commerce  would  never  think  of  doing. 

The  French  writer  does  only  justice  to  the 
Chinese  character  when  he  praises  them.  'The 
Chinese  is  good  at  eveirtliin);.  He  ia  an  admi- 
rable sailor,  an  admirable  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
an  able  artizan,  domestic,  spy,  and  negotiator. 
He  is  also  a  moi;t  capable  merchant  and  banker. 
Can  you  think  that  a  race  having  so  m&ny  apti- 
tudes, joined  to  a  prodigious  activity,  that  lives, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  with  an  unequalled  econ- 
omy in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  house  accom- 
modation, and  expenses  for  pleasure ;  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  capability  of  bearing  climates  reputed 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  which,  in  addition,  is 
characterized  by  the  love  of  gain,  a  passion  for 
travelling,  few  wants  and  great  power  of  en- 
durance, will  not  prolong  iLself  and  pass  far 
beyond  the  limit  hitherto  attained  by  it  in  colo- 
nizing the  world  ? ' 

The  facts  and  opinions  given  in  this  hroehwe 
are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Those  who  wish 
to  foresee  and  estimate  correctly  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  world'a  future  history  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  subject  of  Chinese  emigration. 

Bitddhitm :  it§  BUtorieal,  Thtoretiad,  and  Pop- 
vlar  Alpects.  In  Three  Lectures.  By  E.  J, 
EiTBL,  Ph.D.,  of  the  I-ondon  Missionary  Soci- 
ety,    Trnbner  and  Co, 

Feng-ihui  ;  or,  the  Rudinenti  of  Natural  8ei- 
ene*  in    China.     By  £.  J.  Eitel,  Ph.D.,  of 
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"■  Studies  of  the  kind  exemplified  in  these  pam- 
phlets are  or  great  interest  at  the  present  time. 
The  scientific  study  of  religions  has  begun,  and 
is  daily  advancing.  An  author  posaessod  of  a 
fresh  and  retentive  mind,  and  residing  for  mn- 
ny  years  in  the  East,  is  able,  if  he  examine  eon 
amoTe  the  religious  ideas  of  the  pcopln,  to  con- 
vey much  Tftluable  information  to  European 
readers. 

Wo  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Eitel  grows  elo- 
quent in  treating  on  Buddhism.  Of  all  heathen 
religions  this  is  the  most  sympathizing  with  hu- 
man woe,  and  the  most  missionary  in  its  organ- 
izalinn  and  in  its  history.  The  character  of 
Sbftlcynmuni,  as  a  lorer  of  mankind,  and  a  great 
moral  teacher,  stands  out  in  grand  relief,  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  figure  in  Indian 
history.  I'o  draw  attention  to  this  man  and 
Ills  work,  and  to  the  marrellous  development  of 
his  system  aiter  his  entrance  into  (he  Nirvana, 
ns  his  TollowcrH  euphemistically  call  his  death, 
is  to  do  a  good  thing,  for  the  Engliiih  public 
needs  to  know  more  on  ttieso  subjects. 

What  Barthelemy  SL  Hilairo  has  done  for 
Frencb  readers  witli  a  classic  elegance  of  style, 
Dr.  Eitel  has  aimed  to  accomplish  in  briefer 
form  for  England.  In  lectures  of  a  popular 
cast  he  has  thrown  together  a  lai^e  selection 
of  facts,  the  fruits  of  much  reading.  Some  of 
his  statements  are  questionable.  'Buddhism 
has  fulQlled  a  great  mission,  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  fulfil  by  the  proTidcnce  of  God.' 
Speaking  of  the  savageness  of  the  Mongols,  be 
says,  '  they  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  morality  by  those  indefatigable  Buddhist 
zealots  for  whom  no  mountain  was  too  high,  no 
desert  too  dreary.'  '  The  strong  point  of  Bud- 
dhism lies  in  its  morality,  and  this  morality  is 
equal  to  the  non-Christiun  morality  of  our  civi- 
lized world.' 

We  would  rather  say  that  Buddhism  is  a 
Autnon  attempt,  on  a  vast  scale,  to  do  that  in 
the  way  of  redemption  which  only  God,  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  can  do  for  mankind.  The 
Mongols  were  worn  out  by  the  excess  of  their 
military  Tiolenc«  |  their  empire  was  too  great  to 
be  ruled,  and  no  victorious  people  was  ever  so 
easily  conquered.  Their  power  decayed  because 
they  are  not  a  strong  people.  They  are  weak 
in  character,  in  inlctlect,  and  in  morality.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  them  if  Buddhism 
had  made  them  moral.  It  has  not  done 
class  of  Asiatics  are  more  immoral  than  the 
Mongol  Lamas.  Further,  the  moral  system  of 
Confucius  is  much  more  truly  moral  than  that 
of  Buddha.  Buddhism  denies  the  immutable 
distinctions  of  morality,  and  the  modern  Con- 
fucianist  attacks  Buddhism  on  the  ground  of 
its  practical  nullidcation  of  the  duty  of  filial 
piety  and  of  loyalty  to  the  prince. 

The  second  work  belongs  more  to  the  catego- 
ry of  religion  and  superstition  than  to  that  of 
natural  science.  The  author  would  have  done 
better  to  call  his  book  an  account  of  Chinese 
geomancy.  This  treatise  takes  the  reader  into 
the  midst  of  Chinese  thought  of  the  inoderu 
cast ;  as,  in  the  absence  of  Scienc< 


itself  wildly  on  the  physical  aspects  of  nattire. 
All  intelligent  Chinese  disbelieve  profoundly  in 
Feng'Shiit.  To  this  fact  the  author  doea  not 
seem  to  have  drawn  attention.  But  the  ntul- 
titude  of  ignorant  believers  in  it  is  countless, 
and  the  abKurdity  of  the  doctrine  unparalleled. 
Everywhere  in  the  universe  there  are  supposed 
to  1)0  lucky  and  malignant  forces  moving  in 
certain  directions.  The  gcomancers  claim  to 
be  able  to  attract  to  graves  and  houses  the  lucky 
influences,  and  avert  from  them  the  evil  ones. 
Truly  science  has  a  mission  to  teach  as  well  as 
Christianity.  While  the  Chinesa  populace  con- 
tinues ignorant,  and  open  to  delusion,  there 
may  always  occur  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Tientsin  massacre.  Let  the  English  reader 
ponder  in  Dr.  Eitel's  pamphlet  the  teachings  of 
the  Feng'Shui,  that  fiurago  of  nonsense,  half 
Hindoo  and  half  Chinese,  and  ask  himself  if  it 
is  strange  that  rumours  of  witchcraft  and 
poisoning  should  spread  like  an  epidemic  over 
the  Chinese  land,  springing  from  infinilesimallj 
small  causes,  but  producing  vast  evils  in  society. 

Higher  BchooU  and   XTniterntteg  in  Otrmany. 
By  Mattdbw    Aoholu,    D.C.L.    Mnemillan 

BTr.  Arnold  takes  occasion,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  second  edition  of  a  portion  of  his  report 
on  German  Schools  and  Universities,  to  launch 
a  long  preface  tw  mart  at  the  unfortanate 
heads  of  English  Nonconformists;  although 
why  he  should  so  trouble  himself,  if  his  judg- 
ment of  their  present  system  be  correct,  we  can 
scarcely  see.  '  Yes,  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formists is  destined  to  suffer  eclipse,  not  to  be 
therallying-pointoflhe  Liberalism  of  the  future; 
and  religious  history's  final  sentence  on  this 
cause,  whatever  praise  political  history  may  be- 
stow on  it,  will  be  a  severe  one.  It  will  say  of 
it,  even  after  all  its  advocates  have  been  bwd, 
and  everything  has  been  weighed  which  tells 
in  its  favour,  thatin  temper  and  contentiousness 
it  began,  by  temper  and  contentiousness  tt  ^et- 
ished.'  If  il  pleases  Mr.  Arnold  thus  to  don  the 
garb  of  the  prophet,  and  to  utter  vaticinations 
which  the  entire  history  of  the  past  and  all  the 
real  indications  ofthe  present  contradict,  it  isno 
business  of  ours.  We  listen  with  perfect  equani- 
mity, which  would  be  Bcomfbl  ridicule,  but  that 
we  have  great  admiration  for  his  literary  genius, 
a  tender  feeling  towardshim  for  his  father's  sake^ 
and  a  personal  liking  for  some  elements  of  his 
own  moral  nature,  which  induces  the  mood 
of  feeling  with  whidi  we  regard  a  very  clever 
but  EOmawhat  wayward  ind  petulant  boy.  ^Ve 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Arnold  ever  makes  a  Non- 
conformist vexed — save,  indeed,  at  the  perver- 
sion of  his  great  gifts,  and  the  damage  that  he 
does  to  himself  by  such  vaUcinations.  We  are 
amused  at  his  inconsistencies  and  optimism', 
at  the  anger  of  tone  and  profanity  of  method 
with  which  he  gravely  inculcates  upon  us 
*  sweetness  and  light,'  and  at  the  magnificent 
disregard  of  facts  and  phenomena  with  whidi 
he  delivers  his  judgments.  If  a  Nonconformist 
may  venture  to  give  advice,  it  is  that  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  disaster  is  to  undervalue  an  en- 
emy, and  that  the  most  Ignominious  of  all  pre- 
,  dicaments  is  to  be  rudely  shaken  out  of  a  fool's 
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paradise.  NonconfonDisl?,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  histoiy,  have  heen  fauiliiir  with  sucli 
judgments.  If  Mr.  Arnold  hss  but  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  polemical  literature  of 
the  past,  he  will  know  bow  hid  predecessors 
in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of '  sweet  reasona- 
bleness' speak  of  the  wickedness  of  Dissenters 
and  ofthc  place  they  vrould  occnp;  in  history. 
These  predictions,  at  all  events,  have  been  falsi- 
fied. No  party  in  Snglish  social  life  has  been 
so  brgely  vindicated  by  the  highest  historical 
authorities  as  the  Independents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Nonconformists  of  1663,  the 
Evangelical  Dissenters  of  1750,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  religious  disability  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Every  measure  of  emancipation  that  even  the 
roost  bigoted  Tories  now  accept  as  just  and 
beneficial,  was  simply  a  part  of  the  battle 
^  against  the  ascendency  of  establishments  which 
Nonconformists  had  to  fight.  They  have  car- 
ried nearly  all  the  outworks,  and  no  one  wishes 
to  dispossess  thom.  Even  churcli-rates  lie  in 
an  unwept  grave.  In  the  last  Parliament  the 
Irish  Establishment  went,  and  never  since  the 
Commonweallhhasa  Parliament  been  in  so  great 
general  sympathy  with  the  Nonconformist  posi- 
tion. The  present  Parliament  bids  fair  to  de- 
^privethe  Scottish  Establishment  of  all  genuine 
national  character  even  in  pretence,  and  proba- 
bly it  is  unconsciously  giving  the  greatest  im- 
C'se  to  Disestablishmeiit  in  England  that  has 
n  given  for  years.  The  advocates  of  Dises- 
tablishment within  the  National  Cburch  in 
both  its  extremo  partieB  are  multiplying  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio.  The  Liberation  Soci- 
ety nearly  doubled  its  strength  at  its  recent 
conference,  and  had  so  little  consciousness  of 
disaster  from  tlie  recant  election,  that  it  posi- 
tively rejoiced  over  it  as  a  gain,  just  as  win- 
ter is  a  gain  to  the  fertility  of  the  year.  It 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  do,  mistake  a 
wave  for  the  tjdc.  It  believes  in  the  truth  and 
righteousness  of  liberal  principles  generally, 
and  of  those  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  conten- 
tion in  particuLir,  and  it  deems  as  liglitly  oC 
the  Tory  Parliament  of  IST4  as  of  that  of 
1841.  Indeed,  relatively,  the  Liberation  ele- 
ment has  suffered  less  than  that  of  any  other 
element  of  the  Liberal  party.  Unle^  there- 
fore, Mr.  Arnold  consigns  the  Liberal  party 
itself  to  a  permanent  grave,  he  had  hotter  give 
a  little  more  ambiguity  to  his  oracle  concern- 
ing Nonconformists.  Ilow,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  English  sodety,  both 
within  and  without  the  establishment,  a  man 
SO  clever  as  Mr.  Arnold  can  conclude  that 
the  great  principle  of  disestablishment  has 
suffered  such  reverse  as  that  History,  which 
has  done  such  noble  honour  to  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  past,  will  liave  such  a  terrible 
Heot«nce  to  pronounce  on  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  present,  simply  amazes  us.  We  intend  to 
preserve  his  prophecy  for  the  editicationofi 
children — a  shocking  example  that  they  may 
be  warned  by  if  any  of  them  take  to  the  lite- 
rature of  culture.  We  need  only  add  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  thesis  is  that  Ireland  should  have  a 
Boman  Catholic  university  nationally  endowed, 
and  his  '  gird  '  at  Dissenters  is  because  they, 
decrepit  and  dishonoured  as  they  are,  willjiot 
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permit  it.  They  are  '  a  quantity  of  infei'ior 
people  controlling  the  action  of  statesmen.'  No 
wonder,  when  this  orthodox  Jeremiali,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  lilts  up  bis 
lamentation  and  says,  that  *  Religion  as  it  exists 
is  merely  another  name  for  obscurantism  and 
superstition  ;  that  it  keeps  out  light  and  pre- 
vents improvement  of  any  kind,'  which  is  a 
somewhat  severe  judgment  upon  '  inferior  peo- 
ple '  such  as  Faraday,  Gladstone,  Selbome, 
Bright,  and  some  few  others  who  really  reverence 
it.  Unable  to  deny  that  und^r  free  conditions 
religion,  as  judged  by  statistics,  has  thriven 
more  than  under  established  conditions,  both 

America  and  among  English  Nonconformists, 
Mr.  Arnold  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  not  '  the  best  type  of  religion.' 
Well,  if  Mr.  Arnold  is  enamoured  of  the  type 
of  religion  presented  by  the  present  aspect  of 
the  English  Establishment,  its  schisms,  itn 
convocations,  its  party  leaders,  its  tawKuits,  its 
literary  organs — the  Chv-reh  THmei,  the  Khweh 
Berald,  the  National  KkuroKman,  tt  hoe  genus 
omne — if  these  he  his  ideal  types  of '  swcclness 
and  light,'  we  hare  no  wish  to  call  his  taste  in 
question,  we  can  only  ask  forgiveness  for  that 
measure  of  Pharisaism  which  compels  us,  as 
Nonconformists,  to  say, '  If  any  think  good  thus 
to  he  contentious,  wa  have  no  such  habit,  nor 
the  Churches  of  God  ;'  and  we  will  at  once  re- 
pent of  it  if  among  us  any  scandals  approach- 
ing these  are  pointed  out  to  US.  We'  fear  that 
Mr.  Arnold's  philosophy  will  sublimely  '  pity 
the  facts,'  for  he  gi-avcly  tolls  us — without, 
however,  any  reference  that  might  justify  tlio 
dictum— that  'the  majority  in  England  and 
Scotland  like  for  themselves  a  public  institution 
of  relicion.' 

Wenavo  only  to  add  that  from  Mr.  Arnold 
we  looked  for  a  little  better  English  than  we 
find  in  this  preface.  '  A  good  deal  of  igno- 
rance about  these  tljere  certainly,  among  Eng-  - 
lish  public  men,  is  '  is  not  the  most  elegant 
sentence  that  could  be  constructed  ;  nor  should 
we  have  spoken  of  'a  quaiitily  of  inferior  peo- 
ple ;'  nor  should  we  have  said,  '  The  bulk  ofits 
superstitions  eom»  from  its  having,'  ke. 

The  Principlet  of  Mental  Phytiolosy,  tat  fh  their 
Application*  to  tht  Trainivg  and  Diteiplitte 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  itt  Morbid 
Oonditioni.  By  William  B.  Carpbntbb, 
M.D.,  &c.,  &c,     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  treatise,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  explains  in 
his  prclkce,  is  an  expansion  of  the  outline  of 
psychology  contained  in  the  fourth  and  filth 
editions  of  the  author's  '  Principles  of  Human 
Physiol:^,'  but  omitted  from  later  editions  of 
that  work,  to  make  room  for  matter  more 
strictly  physiological.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
this  forced  omission  should  have  occurred, 
since  wa  have  for  its  results  the  very  important 
work  under  review,  and  as  the  subject  is  one 
well  worthy  of  independent  treatment.  Dr. 
Carpenter  sends  forth  his  book,  he  says,  '  as  a 
contribution  to  that  science  of  human  nature, 
which  has  yet  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  bo  built  up 
tipon  a  much  broader  basis  than  any  philoso- 
pher has  hitherto  taken  as  his  foundation    ,   .    . 
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It  is  Bimply  deaifOiod  to  supplement  existing 
sj'stems  of  pbjEiology  and  metaphjsice,  b; 
dealing  with  a  group  of  siibject.1,  wbich,  occu- 

E^ing  tho  border  ground  between  the  two,  hsTO 
een  almost  entirely  neglected  in  both.' 
In  so  far  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  fulll lied  this 
aim,  his  book  has  supplied  a  great  want  in 
English  science.  It  is  too  true  that  our  Eng- 
lish philosophers  have  for  the  most  part  ne- 
glected the  7ery  important  border-land  between 
these  two  groups  oF  phenomena  roughly  label- 
led Mind  and  Matter,  and  it  is  only  the  appear- 
ance of  such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Maud^ley 
and  Dr.  Laycock,  that  has  forced  them  to  look 
the  facts  of  tho  case  in  the  face.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  importance  of  the  subject. 
Theologians  trained  at  the  feet  of  Hansel  and 
Hamilton  are  perplexed  by  theories  of  prayer 
which  are  based  upon  the  supposed  thorough- 
going separation  ofinind  and  matter;  pliiloso- 
phei's  arc  perplexed  to  see  how  their  theories 
are  niodifled  by  the  ejrternal  circumstances  in 
which  men  are  placed  ;  and  psychologists  are 
beginning  to  ask  thomselves  if  they  have  done 
rightly  in  abandoning  the  wide  Bcid  included 
in  the  Utpi  riwztu^  of  Aristotle,  for  their  present 
one  witb  its  arbitrarily  fixed  limits;  more  espe- 
cially when  they  see  the  temporary  success  ofa 
school  of  philosophers,  who  in  their  endeavours 
w  recommend  to  their  contemporaries  that  hy- 
brid between  physics  and  metaphysics — a  ma- 
terialist philosophy — have  not  neglected  to  pre- 
face tlicir  psychology  with  a  fe^  crude  remarks 
on  physiology.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  Uie 
signs  of  the  times,  philosophy  is  preparing 
hevu>lf  for  that  'science  of  huitfan  nature' 
wbich  has  to  be  built  up  on  a  much  wider  basis 
than  any  hitherto  tried,  and  the  old  neglecteil 
truth  that  man  is  a  vihol«  of  hody  and  lonl, 
whether  the  individual  man,  or  the  life  of  man- 
kind in  history  be  the  subject  of  consideration, 
is  beginning  to  reassert  itself  with  power.  Phy- 
siologists are  beginning  to  see  that  their  science 
does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  human  nature, 
and  are  groping  to  find  (races  of  that  other 
side  of  it  which  lies  beyond  them  ;  and  psyclio- 
lo^ists  see  that  they  have  not  exhausted  their 
side  of  the  problem,  unless  they  give  some  at- 
tention to  that  mysterious  border-land  between 
mind  and  matter,  which  hvi  been  so  little  at-, 
tended  to.  For  proofs  of  this  fact,  we  oati  only 
point  to  the  last  book  of  that  disUnguished 
physiologist.  Dr.  Wundt,  the  very  name  of 
which,  '  Psychological  Physiology,'  tells  i's  own 
tale,  and  to  the  last  important  contribution  to 
psychology,  the  '  Zielkunde  '  of  Professor  Van 
der  Wijck,  whose  most  interesting  and  valuable 
chapter  is  that  which  discusses  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body,  mind  and  matter  in 
man ;  while  Hermann  Loize,  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  metaphysicians  in  Germany,  has 
founded  his  whole  system  of  metaphysics  on 
the  basis  that  man  is  an  inseparable  whole  of 
soul  and  body. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  book  is  interesting  therefore, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits, 
but  because  it  is  a  forerunner  of  a  mode  of  in- 
vestigation which  we  think  will  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  scientific  world  at  no  distant  date. 
The  problem  investigated  in  the  book  is,  put 


shortly,  this;  mind  and  matter  are  the  two 
complements  as  it  were  of  human  nature,  man 
is  a  whole  of  soul  and  body ;  where  do  these 
touch,  and  what  is  the  influence  which  the  one 
has  upon  the  other?  Two  hypotheses  have 
been  held — the  one  is  the  materialist,  which 
asserts  that  matter  is  the  ruling  element,  and 
that  all  mental  states  are  results  of  material  or 
bodily  action.  This  hypothesis  ts  plainly 
wrong,  not  to  say  inadequate.  The  other  is  the 
spiritualist,  which  asserts  that  ^he  mind  is  a 
separate  immaterial  substance  mysteriously 
connected  with,  but  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  the  body,  save  in  so  far  as  it  derives  its 
knowledge  of  external  things  through  the  senses, 
and  makes  use  of  it  to  execute  those  of  its 
detcrmi nations  wbich  find  outcome  in  muscular 
activity.  This  hypothesis  is  as  plainly  wrong 
and  as  plainly  defective  as  the  preceding.  It* 
is  wrong  wliero  the  other  is  right,  and  ignores 
those  very  facts  which  the  other  correctly  main- 
tuigs.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  via  mtdia 
wbich  will  include  what  is  true  in  both  theo- 
ries, and  reject  what  is  false;  and  this  via  me- 
dia is  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  mind  and 
matter,  or  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  problem 
within  the  sphere  of  the  doctrine  of  the  correla- 
tion of  forces.  Hatter  is  force  of  one  kind, 
mind  force  of  another ;  they  are  quite  difici-eot, 
hut  so  correlated,  that  the  re^iuUs  of  the  one  can 
bo  expressed  as  the  results  of  the  other — this  is 
the  solution  of  tho  prohlem.  Dr.  Carpenter 
then  proceeds  to  apply  his  theory,  and  gives 
very  interesting  statements  of  the  results  of  this 
application  to  such  subjects  as  attention,  sensa- 
tion, perception,  and  instinct,  the  emotions,  ha- 
bit, and  the  will.  Having  discussed  these  ordi- 
nary questions  in  psychology  from  his  new  point 
of  view,  he  proceeds  to  pass  under  review  some 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  which  psycholo- 
gy tries  to  solve,  memory,  for  example,  im^i- 
nation,  common  sense,  unconscious  inentil 
modifications,  intoxication  and  insanity,  and  he 
ends  with  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on   mind 

While  recognising  tho  interesting  character 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  book,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look what  appears  to  us  to  bo  certain  defects 
which  lessen  its  value.  It  is  very  vague,  and 
its  vagueness  often  makes  it  seem  rather  wor- 
dy. At  tho  beginning  of  a  new  investigation, 
there  is  the  utmost  need  to  avoid  misleading 
terms,  and  Jteep  clear  of  side  issues.  Dr, 
Wundt,  for  example,  begins  by  defining  the  re- 
lative spheres  of  psychology  and  physialof^, 
and  thereby  is  able  very  easily  to  show  that 
there  is  a  sphere  of  investigation  between  the 


ter,  and  can  never  wholly  free  himselffrom  the 
vagueness  which  these  abstractions  introduce. 
This  error  in  method  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  mistake  about  the  nature  of  psychology.  Psy- 
chology is  not  metaphysics,  nor  does  it  belong 
to  psychology  to  settle  the  question  of  a  mate- 
rialist or  spiritualist  philosophy;  it  has  duties 
of  its  own,  more  humble  perhaps,  but  quite  as 
important,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has,  it  seems  to 
us,  fallen  into  conAuion  by  n^lecting  the  dis- 
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School  ArehUeeturt.  Being  Practical  RoiDarka 
on  the  Plinning,  DcsiKnios.  Building,  .and 
Fumiahin);  of  Sclioo)  Housee.  By  EoirAitD 
RoBBKT  RoBSON,  P.R.S.A.,  with  tnoni  than 
SOO  llluBtratlons.    John  Murray. 

This  portly  and  well- illustrated  volume  is  in- 
tended to  bo  a  vade  meeum  for  School  Board 
architects.  Is  is  nlmost  the  first  Enslish  n-ork 
of  tho  kind  specinlly  devoted  to  school  building. 
And  its  eicellency  is,  that  with  due  regard  to 
artistic  cicellency,  it  makes  pracUcnl  require- 
ments its  main  solicitudo.  Mr.  Robson  is,  we 
believe,  officially  connected  with  the  London 
School  Board,  and  he  could  hardly  have  justi- 
fied his  selection  more  fully  than  by  this  volume. 
He  intimntcs  that  in  18T3,  accompnnied  by  the 
clerk  of  llie  Sheffield  School  Board,  he  made  a 
tour  of  School  inspection  through  Belgiuin, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
We  heartily  wish  it  had  been  practicable  to  add 
America,  from  wliom  perhsps  we  have  more  to 
learn  about  primary  eilucation  than  even  from 
Germany.  Since  then  Mr.  Robson  has  erected 
Ik  hundred  new  schoolhouses,  and  justly  re- 
marks that  the  work  of  the  London  School 
Board  has  occasioned  new  developments  in  the 
planning  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  afibrded 
opportunities  of  a  kind  never  before  enjoyed  by 
any  one.  He  has  evidently  bestowed  a  vast 
amount  of  study  and  skill  upon  the  'volume. 
He  not  only  describes  various  systems  of  school 
planning,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  tho 
principal  foreign  systems,  with  nearly  200  illus- 
trationn  of  buildings,  apparatus,  Ac,  bat  pive.t 
descriptive  plans  and  views  of  the  various  Lon- 
don schools  erected  by  the  Board.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  think  how  rapidly  and  effectively  the 
edacatlonal  necessities  of  London  are  being 
overtaken.  Mr.  Robson'a  volume  will  be  of  value 
not  to  school  builders  only,  but  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  primary  education. 
To  notice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  the  volume  is  impracticable ;  we  can  only 
commend  the  rare  practical  sagacity  with 
which  they  are  discussed. 

Storiet alovt  AnimaU.  By  TnoHAS  Jacksok, 
HA.  Gassell,  Pettcr,  and  Galpin. 
Wo  presume,  although  it  is  not  so  indicated, 
that  this  is  the  second  edition  of  a  very  fasci- 
nating book  for  young  people.  .  It  makea  no 
pretensions  to  learning,  originality,  or  high  lite- 
rature. It  is  a  series  of  conversations  about 
the  habitu  of  all  kinds  of  animala,  made  inte- 
restiDg  by  aneodotea  concerning  them.  Per- 
haps the  hook  would  have  been  better  in  a 
more  strictly  narrative  form.  The  dial<^e  is 
not  always  conducive  to  interest. 


POKTBT,  riCnOK,   ANV  BILLB3  LBTTBei. 

Borland     HaU.      By  the    Author    of    'Olrig 

Orange.'     Qlasgow  :  Maclehose. 

The  author  of  'Borland  Hall'  has  perhaps 
been  a  liltle  too  determinedly  on  the  watch 
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against  the  faults  that  were  traceable  in  'Olrig 
Grange.'  In  it  we  had  dramatic  situations  sus- 
tained and  realized  with  surprising  strenBth, 
and  a  remarkable  power  of  conceiving  and  pre- 
senting character  consistently  and  completely. 
The  satiric  vein,  too,  was  strong,  but  neverran 
the  author  into  caricature — a  very  conspicuous 
tribute  to  his  insight  In  'Borland  HaU'  we 
have  a  more  ambitious  plot,  and  certainly 
more  effort  after  finish  of  jurts ;  but  the  cha- 
racters are  hardly  so  consistently  developed, 
and  there  is  Ices  of  unity  than  miKDt  be  expect- 
ed. If  the  real  unity  of  the  lyrical  drama — 
and  this  is  in  some  sort  simply  such — is  deriv- 
ed from  the  unfolding  of  character,  theattain- 
ment,  through  many  trials,  of  some  balance  or 
harmony  that  in  the  last  resort  meets  tho  de- 
mand of  the  ideal  sense,  then  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  here  resolves  hia  climax  into  a 
compromise  between  theconventionnlismof  the 
common  three-volume  novel  and  thot  of  the 
true  drama.  Psychologically,  he  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  us  in  Austen  Lyell,  but  he  has 
ouly  led  us  to  a  new  bc«inning  or  crisis  in  hia 
outward  history,  which  oy  BtimulaUng  reason- 
able desire,  instead  of  satisfying  the  imagina- 
tion, acknowledges  incompleteness  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  work.  These  are  the  closing 
words:— 

'Bat  hole  his  v>ork,  and  hoieJiUteooingigped, 
And  through  v:h^i  liard  erperienes  Jn  vxu  Ud, 
Beaten  and  buffeted,  until  at  length 
He  learned  humUity.  and-found  itf  strength. 
And  t!ie  rude  bloek  wa»  thnpen  and  inniired 
With  SMiify  thro'  M»  tTimblet  undetired, 
A I  Ood  law  need/uifor  him  ;  that  lemains 
For  other  dayato  siof;  in  other  strains.' 

The  first  seven  lines  are  bo  beautifully  expres- 
sive, that  they  might  almost  stand  for  the 
argument  to  any  poem  of  the  class  to  which 
this  belongs.  We  only  wish  the  author  bad 
been  able  to  place  them  as  motto,  in.«tead  of 
where  they  stand.  But  having  disposed  of  this 
pomt.  and  hinted  at  Bomo  slight  inconsistencies 
m  the  self-portraiture  of  the  bold,  ambitious, 
scheming  mother  of  Austen  Lyell,  as  well  u 
in  the  efiect  upon  him  of  her  confession,  we 
have  nothing  but  pnuse  to  bestow.  There  are 
hnes  here  and  there  in  her  monologue  that  are 
worthy  of  Browning,  though  the  author  is 
wholly  independent  of  his  influence.  The  pic- 
tures of  student  life  in  that  northern  town  are 
done  with  great  force  and  Tivactty ;  the  de- 
scription of  the  hall  and  the  country  round 
about  it  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  weak-minded,  divided  laird,  ruled  over  by 
his  wife,  which  is  given  us  in  a  few  indirect 
touches,  proves  the  hand  of  the  master.  MiUy 
and  Paul  Gaunt,  who  are  traced  at  last  as  chil- 
dren of  '  Bortanda  Bonnie  Hay,'  and  hdrs  of 
the  estate  Austen  has  renounced,  are  very 
sweeUy  ouQined  ;  while  the  lyrics  which  are 
scattered  through  the  poem  are  in  respect  of 
variety,  range,  and  nimbleness  of  rhythm,  sim- 
ply delightful,  forming  a  real  addition  to  our 
repository  of  lyrical  beauties.  We  wish  we 
had  space  to  print,  '  I  bought  a  Nosegay  for  my 
Girl;'  'Sheiaa  Woman,' and -TheFalsoSea.' 
They  are  simply  delvious,  rich  in  tone^^nd 
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which  M  but  ttreiy  4ttwned,  and  nhicl 
BciooB  polish  can  never  win.  And  then,  'An- 
drew Downie,  Esquire, 'cnteself-mademui  and 
newspitper  proprietor,'  portnja  himself  for  us 
in  a  vein  of  quite  unconscious  humour  &nd  sa- 
tire, iuch  AS  will  canse  him  to  abide  lon^  in 
the  memorr  of  many  n  reader  as  a  true  type  of 
a  great  and  growing  class  special  to  our  day  of 
steam  and  telegraphs  and  newspapers.  Here 
■  the  '  Doivniea '  have  found  a  faithful  Toice. 


Miss  Havergal's  former  yolumo,  'The  Minis- 
try of  Sons,'  raised  high  expectations,  which 
are  certainly  not  disappointed  by  this  new  one, 
though  it  has  followed  at  a  surprisingly  short 
hterraL  There  is  here  great  freshness  of  feel- 
ing, fulness  of  thought,  and  ready  commanil  of 
measure  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  she  is 
not  so  disposed  as  before  to  adopt  antithetic 
and  semi-logical  modes  of  presenting  her 
themes,  but  has  became  rather  parabolic  or  al- 
legorical Some  of  the  short  hymns  are  Terj 
true  and 'sweet,  especially  'Jesus  only,'  and 
'  Is  it  for  me  T ' 

Tu-p»-Ta'$  LuU.  A  ChtTiese  Ttda  in  Engluh 
Verte.  By  Acodsta  Wbbstbr.  Hacmtllan 
and  Co. 

Mrs.  Webster  in  her  former  works  has 
shoirn  rare  dramatic  instinct,  and  a  certain  so- 
Terity  of  style,  tc^ether  with  great  skill  in  me- 
trical adjustment,  hut  in  none  of  them  baa  she 
communicated  more  of  her  thought,  been  more 
iUuminatiee,  than  in  this  Chinese  tale,  which 
is  professedly  a  reproduction  from  a  French 
version.  With  almost  needless  frankness,  she 
tells  ua  that  she  is  responsible  '  for  all  that  may 
be  considered  "  ninet»anth-century  ;"  '  and  as 
she  has  managed  to  wrap  the  Chinese  character 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fervid  mysticism,  without 
destroying  reality  and  whilst  maintaining  a 
certain  naive  and  simple  directness  of  language, 
she  may  be  considered  to  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  a  very  difficult  erooriment  'Yu-pe-Ya's 
Lute' — which  magically  emits  sounds  tnat  ac- 
cord with  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  who 
bear  it — is  skilfully  made  to  symbolize  and  in- 
terpret the  relations  of  art  to  love,  friendship, 
life,  and  the  poem  is  quick  with  passages  of  the 
highest  eloquence.  Yu-pe-Ya — a  courtier — 
returns  to  bis  native  place  there  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  peasant,  who  approves  himself 
a  true  poet  and  thinker,  and  with  whom  Yu-pe- 
Ya  soon  swears  brotherhood,  promising  to  re- 
turn next  year  to  see  hun.  This  he  does,  to 
Sad  that  his  friend,  through  overstudy  which 
has  been  rendered  possible  to  him  through  Yu- 
pe-Ya's  presents,  is  dead,  leaving  the  poor 
father  and  mother,  for  whose  sake  it  was  that 
be  bad  refused  to  go  with  Yu-pe-Ya  to  Court, 
but  ill-provided  for,  Yu-pe-Ya  therefore  finds 
at  last  a  mournful  pleasure  in  providing  for 
them.  That  touch  at  the  grave  in  the  forest, 
when  the  sounds  of  the  lul«  produce  such  dif- 
ferent impressions  on  the  peasants  from  those 
produced  on  those  close  at  hand,  is  very  signi- 
ficant ;  and  so  is  that  snapping  of  the  strings 


aa  he  sits  waiting.  Some  of  the  lync  pieets 
have  that  subdued,  loiw-lingering  sweetness  we 
have  noted  as  present  in  Mrs.  Webster's  songs 
before — and  notably  is  this  the  case  in  that 

'  Too  soon,  too  fair,  fair  bliss, 
To  bloom  is  then  to  nane  ; 

The  faded  bud  has  still 

■To-raorrow  at  its  will, 
Blown  flowers  can  never  blow  again.' 

8ong»  and  Fablet,  By  WibLiAH  J.  Uaqems 
RAHicunt,  late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glat^w  r 
Uacleboae. 

A  vein  of  bright  humour  that  never  EO\^t  ti 
do  more  than  lighten  the  surface  of  life^  jel 
often  glanced  atbwart  the  profoundest  triiths. 
and  quizzed  their  applications  without  hint  of 
cynicism — this  was  Professor  Rankinc'a  cha- 
racteristic. He  was  a  philosopher,  patient  and 
thorough,  yet  verse  was  no  rein  to  him,  but 
rather  a  Bowery  wreath,  which  the  moment  it 
was  thrown  round  his  neck  caused  him  to  skip  ' 
about  like  a  boy  at  holiday.  '  The  Uathemati- 
cian  in  Love '  is  exquisite,  sparkling  with  tiry 
fancy  and  fun,  and  so  is  '  The  Tbre*-f oot  Rul&' 
A  most  genial  spirit  speaks  through  eveir  lioa 
of  the  verse,  and  the  fables  show  wonderful 
faculty  of  compressed  oinression.  We  have 
read  the  little  hook  witd  real  pleasure ;  it 
forms  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  social  quali- 
ties of  a  gifted  man,  and  abundantly  proves 
that,  if  Scotchmen  cannot  see  jtdces,  they  can 
make  them,  and  of  prime  quality. 

The  PoHical  Warh*  of  Daiid  Gray.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  Hbnrt  Glissokd 
Bell.  Glasgow :  Maclehosc. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Sheriff  Bell  did  not 
live  to  write  the  life  of  David  Gray,  as  he  in- 
tended to  do,  for  he  was  a  man  of  pure  taste 
and  fine  sympathy — genial,  and  quick  to  see 
merit,  yet  judging  always  by  reference  to  high 
standards.  But  we  have  here  the  speech  be 
delivered  at  Hcrkland,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Gray's  monument,  which  indicates  clearly  his 
conception  of  the  poet  of  the  LuggU.  It  al- 
most agrees  with  our  own.  Gray  was  a  true 
poet — sweet,  clear,  intense,  but  sickly  and  nar- 
row, and  introspective.  The  aptest  symbol  of 
him  in  the  lark  of  his  northern  ficdds — new 
rising,  singing,  till  he  is  a  'sightless  song.'  and 
then  again  lost  to  view  nestling  in  the  lowk 
furrow.  There  is  no  steadiness  nor  strength 
of  wing.  We  think  one  or  two  of  the  sonnets 
are  as  perfect  as  anything  out  of  Eeats  or 
Wordsworth  ;  others  are  immature.  Pas.'oges 
in  the  Lvggie  are  elevated  and  sustained,  but 
it  fails  as  a  whole.  We  regret  that  the  Torquay 
Poems,  published  in  Hr.  Buchanan's  volume 
— 'David  Gray,' — are  not  given  here. 

Songtof^  Tieo  Wt»-tdt.     Second  Series.    Honry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

In  everything  that  respects  form  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  indeed  to  surpass  some 
of  the  poems  in  the  earlier  aeries,  to  which  wa 
tried  to  do  justiceat  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. If  in  any  respect  this  second  series  can 
be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  first,  it  is  int  cer- 
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tuD  mellowness  and  wamth  of  tone  of  which 
hardly  more  than  the  promise  was  ^ven  in  the 
earlier  book.  The  very  first  poem  in  the  vol- 
ume is  proof  of  this.  It  is  s^icd  to  '  An  Un- 
known Poet,'  and  is  a  remioiscence  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Henry  Vaiighan,  the  Silurist,  whose 
quaint,  tender  reveries,  breathing  health  as  they 
come  to  us  across  what  seems  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere, well  de.'ierTe  the  celebratioo.  It  is 
a  wonderful  combination  of  insight,  melody, 
picture,  and  EUg;gestioD,  and  it  is  as  finished  as 
it  is  full  of  subdued  emotion.  These  few 
stanzas  ore  in  our  idea  very  perfect,  subtle  in 
their  thought  and  feeling,  yet  clear  and  wmpic 
in  their  mavement,  brightened  and  elevated  by 
phrases  of  exceptional  felicity  : 


Ofarma  ;  tbelong-pli 

Clanged  ihrougli  tbo  courts— the  low  fat  fields 
around 
Were  filled  with  Htrife  and  (ears. 

'  Constrained  by  prompllDgs  of  thy  ancient  race, 
Tliy  gfivin  and  books  thou  flung'st  nwuy, 
To  meet  the  sturdy  Boandhead  face  lo  faoi 
Oil  many  a  bard-fought  day. 

'Till  tliy  soft  soul  grew  sick,  and  tbon  did'st 

To  our  old  hills  ;  and  there,  "t.^'  lonsr. 
Love  for  tliy  AiiiorL't,  at  timi-!  nMutd  bum 
In  some  too  foivjd  son^. 

'  Bat  soon  t1iy  wilder  pulses  stayed,  and.  Ufa 

drown  equable,  thy  aweet  mnae  mild, 
Solierad  by  tranquil  love  of  child  and  wile. 
Plowed  pure  and  undefiled, 

A  bumble  li>>ii]cr  thro'  a  life  obscure, 

Tliuu  dld'st  expend  tby  homely  days  ; 
S«ect  Swau  of  Uak  1  few  know  how  clear  and 

Are  thy  unheeded  lays.' 


'  So  qnaiotly  foabinned  as  to  add  a  gmce 
To  the  aweut  fancies  which  tliey  bear. 
Even   ns    a  bronze  delved  front  same   ancient 

For  very  rust  shows  fair.' 

'The  Organ  Boy  '  brings  out  a  strong  con- 
trast in  a  most  powerful  and  felicitous  way ;  the 
'  Ode  on  Fair  Spring  Morning '  is  full  of  touches 
that  show  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  this  singer 
has  been  moved  by  many  of  the  grand  problems 
of  the  time ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  whole  aecUon 
of  the  poem  which  might  be  profitably  analysed 
on  this  ground,  had  we  but  space.  We  can 
only  direct  our  readers  to  such  {wems  as  '  The 
Apology,'  '  The  Touchstone,'  '  Tolerance,'  and 
a  '  Hymn  in  Time  of  Idols,'  for  verification  of 
our  statement ;  and  for  pure  lyrical  utterances 
to  these  three:— 'Oh,  Snows  so  pure,'  'In 
Springtime,'  and  'On  the  Brirk.'  In  a  few  of 
the  pieces  the  thoi^ht  ties  rather  too  unreduced 
in  the  re6ning  medium  of  unaginadoa  ;  but 
from  Ibis  Iha  '  New  Writer '  is  more  and  more 
escaping,  and — true  proof  of  his  real  poetic 
gift-— ho  generally  relieves  himself  from  this 
with  most  completeness  where  he  lays  upon 
himself  (what  always  proves  to  the  uninspired 
the  greatest  burden)  the  more  involved  and 
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trying  forms  of  rhyme.  To  the  genuine  poet 
these  are  no  chain,  but  are  rather  like  the  silk- 
en band  on  the  carrier  bird, — the  evidence  of 
freedom,  and  of  a  charge  to  cleavo  the  upper 
air,  to  bring  tidings  to  the  distant  waiting  ones. 

Theology  in  the  Engliah  Poett — Goicper,  Cole- 
ridge, WordmcoHh,  and  Burnt.  By  the  Rev, 
Stopfoed  Brooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  ftc  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  attempt  to  demon- 
strate a  '  theology'  in  certain  English  poets,  in 
an  extended  course  of  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
tures in  bis  own  church,  seems  at  first  rather 
like  an  innovation,  or  a  desperate  bid  for 
notoriety.  But  a  pcrusnl  of  the  volume  dis- 
sipates the  thought  of  such  an  ori^natdng 
cause.  He  keeps  so  close  to  the  quality  he 
seeks  that,  while  giving  us  in  little  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  English 
poetry  from  Cowper  almost  till  the  present 
time,  he  is  never  tempted  into  the  merely 
esthetic  or  literary  view  ;  and  has  really  come 
very  near  to  success,  in  showing  how  the  pulpit 
might  be  made  to  '  bear  on  subjects  other  than 
those  commonly, called  religious,  and  to  rub 
out  the  sharp  lines  drawn  by  that  false  distinc- 
tion of  sacrtul  and  profane.'  We  confess  to  a 
pleasure  in  hearing  tbatthey  had  succeeded  to 
■  an  extent  greater  than  he  had  hoped  for ' — 
there  being  in  the  attendance  at  SL  James's 
Chapel  '  many  persons  who  were  before  un- 
interested in  religious  subjects  at  all.'  There 
can  bo  no  doubt,  that,  to  a  mournful  extent, 
the  tendency  of  the  ordinary,  strict,  old- 
fashioned  preachmg  is  to  discourage  the  idea 
that  many  of  the  commoner  aspects  of  life  have 
a  religious  side  at  all  ;  and  a  gre^t  point  is 
gained,  when  thoi^htful  people  ore  led  to  see 
that  religion,  as  the  tupreme  interest  in  life, 
interpenetrates  and  takes  up  into  a  higher 
reach  every  possible  detail  of  life.  But  open-  , 
ing  the  pulpit  to  snch  a  course  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  without  peculiar  dangers.  For  one 
thing  every  preacher  lias  not  the  brond  spiri- 
tual sympathy,  the  exquisite  discernment,  and 
large  catholic  judgment  of  Mr.  Brooke ;  and 
the  fear  is  that  were  the  practice  to  become 
common,  mSny  Christian  ministers,  in  their 
direct  and  Epecial  attempt  to  exhibit  'political, 
historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  work,  in  their 
connection  with  theology,'  would  too  easily 
pass  to  matters  on  which  men  are  not- 'com- 
monly agreed  f'  and  thus  the  fomentii^  of  fac- 
tion instead  of  edification  might  too  often  be 
the  result  But  the  effect  of  such  a  movement, 
in  the  way  of  leading  preachers  generally  to 
greater  readiness  in  using  helps  from  contem- 
porary interests  of  every  kind,  is  useful,  and 
calculated  to  aid  in  a  very  needful  reform,  both 
among  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists, 

Passing  from  this  point,  which  would  re- 
quire many  pages  to  discuss  it  fully,  we  have 
in  these  lectures  what  is  properly  a  very  de- 
licate, subtle,  and  from  iU  own  point  of  view, 
an  exhaustive  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  and 
his  influence  on  English  thought  and  literature. 
Tbe  Wordsworth  lectures  occupy  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  volume.  After  traicmg  the  pro- 
cess by  which,  through  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and 
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Cowper,  Ntiture  gradual!  j  came  to  be  reccgniaed 
asaliviog  prosence,  the  garmeDt  of  a  dirine 
essence,  and  how  there  Etole  into  English 
poetrj  the  idea  of  hamanitt/,  man  as  man, 
apart  from  all  conventional  notions  of  men — an 
idBE,  which  though  anticipated  by  Bums,  was 
quickened  wondroualy  bj  the  Kreat  phenome- 
noQ  of  the  French  Rcroliitjon,  Mr.  Brooke  ex- 
hibits the  operation  of  this  influence  on  Words- 
worth ;  and  by  a  closely  sympathetic,  yet 
minute  examination  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
poems,  skilfully  interwoven  nithmany  interest' 
mg  and  suggestive  biographical  facts,  has  real- 
ly {^ven  us  one  of  the  very  ablest  s(udies  of 
Wordsworth  'which  we  possess.  Principal 
Shairp,  in  his  delicately  conceived  essay  on 
Wor^worth,  in  his  early  volume  of  '  Studies,' 
has  glanced  in  the  direction  of  lome  of  the 
thoughts  here  developed,  and  followed  up  ;  but 
he  was  too  much  intent  on  the  merely  literarv 
aspects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  systematical- 
ly to  seize  and  signalise  the  gradually  varying 
aspects  of  the  teaching.  One  of  (he  most  pro- 
minent instances  of  Mr.  Brooke's  catholicity  is 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  results,  in 
several  respects,  of  Wordsworth's  Uter  devo- 
tion to  a  narrow  ecclesiasticism,  which  actual- 
ly led  him  at  one  period  to  oppose  the  openipg 
of  the  univerKities  to  Dissento's,  and  tfaedoing 
away  of  tests.  The  adequate  representation 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  systematic  interpretation, 
however,  would  take  us  far  too  long  here ;  but 
w«  desire  to  send  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
inclined  to  this  kind  of  study,  to  the  book  it- 
self, where  there  is  much  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  inform.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal 
might  have  been  gained  if  Mr.  Brooke  had  re- 
cast the  work  out  of  the  lecture  form,  which 
involves  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and  some 
risk  of  chronological  confusion,  unless  the 
reader  has  already  made  hims^  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  poets  dealt 
with.  On  Burns  Mr.  Brooke  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  sympathy 
wilh  the  man,  and  his  admiration  for  that 
abounduig  passion  and  'delight  of  love,'  with 
which  Burns  vrrapt,  as  in  a  nalo,  all  outward 
natural  things,  we  think  he  is  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  when  he  oays  that  Bums 
was  not  *  stem  with  himself  any  more  than  he 
was  vritb  others.'  Bather,  we  think,  be  was  in 
this  a  'Scotchman  of  Scotchmen,'  his  worst 
excesses,  as  he  himself  once  said,  in  almost 
such  words  as  these,  were  but  wild,  blind  ef- 
forts to  escape  from  the  devil's  scoipions  of 
his  own  condemnation.  Mr.  Brooke  is  nearer 
the  mark  when,  towards  the  end,  he  relents, 
and  says,  with  the  discrimination  of  a  true 
Bympatny — 'Ue  was  at  least  true,  and  he 
never  flinched  from  aelfblame.  But  he  had 
no  force  to  make  self-blame  into  active  repent- 
ance ;  and  he  went  on  sinning,  and  being  sorry 
(miserably  self-damned  hod  been  the  true 
word),  and  sinning  again,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.'  But  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  express 
this  without  seeming  merely  to  follow  Corlyte, 
and  a  little  effort  at  a  less  simple  explonqtion 
may  be  pardoned.  We  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Brooke,  however,  for  4  few  hours  of  unquali- 


fied delight  with  Wordsworth  and^Burns,  in 
his  company. 

Tht  Legend  of  Jtibal  and  other  Poemt.     By 
Gbobqb    Eliot.     William    Blackwood    and 

George  Eliot  has  not  given  us  in  this  volume 
much  new  matter  of  a  kind  likely  to  add  to 
her  ereat  reputation.-  The  four  longest  poems 
— '  Jubal,'  '  Armgart,'  '  Agatha,'  and  '  How 
Lisa  Loved  the  King.'  have  previously  appeared 
in  magazines,  and  tiiej  form  186  out  of  the  240 
pp.  which  compose  it  Different  as  thej  an 
m  structure  and  intention,  they  are  so  domi- 
nated by  certain  radical  ideas,  that  none 
acquainted  with  present  day  literature  c»uld 
well  mistake  their  authorship.  Properly  it  is 
the  fatality  of  the  past  'Jubal'  represents 
Genius  clinging  to  a  Past  consecrated  by  its 
necessary  self-sacritlce,  yet  condemned  to  a 
more  painful  sacriflce — that  of  the  loss  of 
personal  identification  with  the  gilt  conferred 
— from  the  dull  misery  of  which  death  is  the 
only  door  of  escape ;  and  the  lesson  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  stateliest  strain  of  blank  verse  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time.  Then  'Armgart,' 
whose  being  is  song,  losing  which  power 
'  We  shnuld  lose 
The  whole  we  call  our  Armgart,' 
also  loses  her  gift,  to  find  at  last  fulfilment  of 
her  ambitions  in  the  lowliest  sphere  of  duty  ; 
a  lesson  which  Oeor^e  Eliot  is  so  fond  of 
teaching  through  her  heroines— witness  Doro- 
thea inlier  last  great  novel — that  we  may  wdl 
regard  it  as  being  in  her  mind  one  of  the  most 
es.sential  of  human  disciplines,  that  special 
gifts  are  mere  will-o'-wisps  till  consciously  con- 
secrated to  common  service,  with  no  thought 
or  desire  of  fame.  'A^lha'  is  quaint  and 
rich  in  nicture,  and  'Lisa'  is  brighter  than 
George  Eliotfusuolly  is.  Of  the  new  matter, 
'  A  Minor  Prophet '  is  satirical  in  bent,  hut 
weighted,  too,  with  her  peculiar  ideas,  here 
taking  a  form  that  clearly  hinders  the  fusii^ 
of  imaginative  forms,  and  now  and  again  we 
have  very  faulty  lines.  'Stradivarius'  is  a 
study  a  little  in  the  manner  *of  Browning. 
'Brother  and  Sister'  is  full  of  music,  and 
'I'wo  Lovers'  comes  as  near  to  the  'lyrical 
cry'  as  George  Eliot  has  ever  reached.  '0, 
may  I  join  the  choir  invi.'dble,'  with  which  the 
volume  ends,  is  the  utterance  of  the  main  ele- 
ment of  her  pantheistic  creed,  and  with  some 
fine  lines,  almost  worthy  of  Wordsworth,  ends 
rather  tamely,  as  we  think,  with  a  hope  to 


But  this  again  can  be  read  not  otherwise  than 
as  a  sort  of  poetic  figure  in  view  of  the  burdto 
of  Jubal.  / 

Serbian  Folk-Lore.  Popular  Tales.  Sel^ted 
and  Translated  by  Madame  CsZDOitaU 
MiiATOViBS.    Edited,  with  an  Introducua, 
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'  Servia  and  the  Servians,'  4c.     labister 

SdatcrUe  Fairy  TaJet,  Collected  and  Trana- 
itled  from  the  Russian,  Polish,  Servian,  Bod 
Bohemiu).  B7  John  T.  Naakb,  of  the 
Brilish  Museum.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  compHnttive  study  of  folk-lore  has  now 
been  reduced  to  well-known  scientific  prind- 
ples ;  and  those  who  collect  and  translate  from 
leas  known  tODguen,  what  is  fast  fading  out  of 
the  common  recollectioa  before  the  full  light 
of  eivilizaUon,  do  a  great  service  to  sdence  and 
literature,  even  though  thef  aim,  in  the  first 
instancct,  merelf  at  amusing  others.  Mr.  Ral. 
slon,  Ur.  Cox,  &Ir.  Thorpe,  Miss  Frere,  Mr.  R. 
Hunt,  &nd  Dr.  Dasent  are  among  the  most 
notable  recent  names  in  ttiis  department,  but 
others  are  coming  into  the  field,  and  deserve 
ID  be  welcomed.  The  more  we  know  the  more 
ire  we  assured  that  all  these  tales  maj  bo 
traced  back  to  a  verj  few  originals,  that  had 
been  lisped  in  rudest  form  round  the  earliest 
bearths  of  the  race,  ere  yet  they  had  moved 
from  their  original  home  in  the  East — (he  dif- 
ferences now  discernible  arising  mainly  from 
the  infusion  of  local  colour  and  the  necessities 
imposed  by  the  fresh  circumstances  in  which 
the  redters  were  placed  The  variants,  as  Ur. 
Denton  admirably  puts  it  in  the  preface  to 
fiiese  Serbian  folk-tales,  'are  so  numerous 
that  the  number  of  strictly  original  folk-tales 
is  but  sniall,  aod  it  is  at  length  evident  that 
various  primitive  legendnry  and  traditionary 
eIemeDt.<t  have  been  combined  in  most  of  these 
talee^  The  only  originality  consists  in  such 
combination.  They  resemble  a  piece  of  tesse- 
lated  work,  made  up  of  cubes  of  coloured 
stano,  the  tints  of  which  are  really  few  in 
nnmber,  though  they  admit  of  being  arranged 
into  a  variety  of  figures,  after  the  fancy  of  the 
artist'  A  few  are  found  everywhere,  most 
irondrously  combined  with  strange  additions 
aod  incidents.  '  Cinderella  '  for  example,  and 
'Beau^  and  the  Beast,'. both  of  which  we 
have  here,  and  the  latter  in  a  very  choice  form 
from  the  Norse,  also,  as  '  East  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Moon.'  Dr.  Dasent,  too.  also 
^ves  us  'The  Two  Step-sifters,'  identical  with 
"The  Wicked  Stepmother,'  which  we  have 
here  from  the  Servian,  by  Madame  Mijatovies, 
the  little  alterations  being  only  snch  as  the 
climate  of  <be  country  would  render  needful. 
But  oftentimes  the  original  'furniture'  of  the 
story,  the  palaces,  the  camels,  &c,  of  the  East, 
are  quite  implicitly  accepted,  and  remain  com- 
pacted in  stories  natural iied  in  northern 
dimes.  The  way  in  which  very  often  the 
witch  destroys  her  victims,  by  throwing  round 
them  a  bair  of  her  bead,  is  noticeable ;  and 
Uiere  aro  hnndreds  of  such  peculiarities  for 
those  who  are  curious  enough  to  search  them 
ouL  Mr.  Naake  adventures  mer  the  wide 
field  of  Sclavonic  folk-lore  generally,  present- 
ing some  excellent  specimens  from  the  Russian, 
(bus  so  tar  supplemGoting  Mr.  Ralston 's  recent 
volume ;  but  be  has  not  been  so  fortunate  with 
the  'Servian'  inasmuch  as  no  fewer  than  four 
of  those  be  has  given  are  included  in  Madame 
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Mijatovies'  selection.  Theseare  'The  Snake's 
Gift;  or,  the  Language  of  Animals,'  'Right  or 
Wrong,'  'The  Maiden  who  was  Wiser  than  the 
King,'  and  '  The  Three  Brothers.'  It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Naake  that  Madame 
Mijatovies  may  well  claim  precedence,  since 
these  four  tales,  with  some  others  of  her  selec- 
tion, were  published  in  Oood  Word»,  nearly 
two  years  ago — which  fact,  if  Mr.  Naake  bad 
been  aware  of  it,  would  probably  have  led  bim 
to  choose  others.  We  regret  to  say,  too,  that 
there  is  certainly  more  of  literary  finish  and 
manner,  more  polish  of  expression,  and  less  of 
naive  familiarity  of  style  in  Mr.  Naake's  ver- 
sions  than  in  those  of  Madame  Mijatovies.  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  capital 
fault.  The  Russian  and  Polish  tales  which  are 
given  to  us  seem  less  open  to  this  criticism, 
and  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Snow 
Child' — there  is  a  delidous  child-like  naivetfi 
and  freedom,  together  with  raal  humour  and 
pathos  of  the  finest  kind.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  go  into  any  details  about  the  stories,  or 
the  mythological  motives  that  have  been  held 
to  underlie  them^solar  or  other.  We  must 
simply  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
merely  as  story-books  suited  either  for  adults 
or  for  children,  they  will  be  prized — Mr. 
Naake's  volume,  in  this/respect,  especially,  be- 
cause of  its  expres-sive  pictures  (though  of  the 
costume  we  are  not  quite  sure) ;  while  scientific 
philologists  and  scholars  will  receive  both 
volumes  as  rare  additions  to  their  stores. 

Conquered  at  Lout :  from  '  Bteordt  of  Dhtt 
Ilall  and  ill  IjimaUt.*  A  Novel.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  stoi^  of  considerable  power,  some- 
what overcrowded  with  inddent  and  overdone 
with  passion,  and  evidently  by  an  unpractised 
hand.  The  latter  ia  evinced  not  only  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  formula  of  dismissal 
when  the  characters  are  done  with — *  so  he 
fades  out  from  the  story,'  but  by  somewhat 
more  serious  offences  against  Lindley.  Murray. 
The  idiom  'he  is  rather  more  stooped.'  would 
hardly  pass  in  a  Civil  Service  examination ; 
nor  is  the  use  of  the  transitivo  verb  '  set,'  for 
the  intransitive  'sit';  nor  of  the  verb 'elicit,' 
for  the  adjective  'illicit,'  to  be  very  highly 
commended.  Tliey  somewhat  perplex  us,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  other  characteristics  of  the 
book  which  indicate  a  person  fairly  educated, 
and  not  altogether  ignorant  of  good  society. 
The  story  is  too  complicate  for  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  its  course  to  be  given.  It  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  is  an  Iri.-'h  story,  and 
moves  among  lords  and  ladies  ;  and  although 
it  is  occasionally  a  little  tnagniloquent  in  its 
descriptive  bits,  and  somewhat  entangled  in  its 
threads,  it  contains  elements  of  considerable 
power,  and  is  much  above  the  average  of 
modem  novels.  Occasionally  there  are  scenes 
of  rich  Milesian  humour,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  hero's  attentions  to  Olive  are  misunder- 
stood, and  the  inpouring  of  the  whole  family 
with  their  congratulations  makes  explanation 
impossible.  The  dark  lines  of  tragedy  in  the 
characters  of  Philip  and  Lucy  are  well  inter- 
woven.   The  character  of  old  Lord  Bathmoro 
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is  cleverly  conceived  and  wrought  out.  Mrs. 
Fitz-Gerntd  ia  charmiDg — we  could  imagine  her 
to  have  three  loTers  buezing  about  her  at  once 
more  easily  than  Hildreth,  who  is  a  trifle  too 
m  vsterious,  while  Violet  is  a  little  too  shadowy. 
Tne  conclusion — the  chapter  of  formal  verdicts 
notwithstanding  —  leaves  too  many  threads 
hanging  loose ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  every- 
thing cornea  right,  but  unless  the  author  pur- 
poses some  continuation  of  the  records,  we 
ought  to  have  been  told  ahout  the  mysterv  of 
pretty  Ellen,  the  flight  of  Hildreth.  and  the 
winning  of  Violet ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  either 
whether  Philip  is  alive  or  dead,  and  whether 
Basil  is  the  hrad  of  the  Iretons.  It  seetus  as 
if  the  artist's  grasp  hod  relased,  and  bis  pup- 
petR  tall  out  of  Bight  anyhow.  Alt  these 
criticisms,  notwithGtaoding.  the  novel  is  strong 
and  promising,  with  considerable  power  of 
character-drawing,  description,  and  invention. 
The  author  mainly  lacks  what  careful  work 
will  soon  give — minuteness  of  artistic  finish. 


Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  novel  contains  many 
paragraphs  and  pages  of  charming  writing, 
acute  observations,  and  just  and  elevated  sen- 
timent, and  her  characters  are  delineated  with 
her  accustomed  discrimination  and  firmness, 
that  of  B'lgar  especially  is  a  noble  character, 
well  conceived  and  developed.  The  various 
members  of  the  little  Scottish  clan  to  which 
Edgar  belonged  nrealao  skilfully  discriminated. 
Shoolbreds  should  find  itself  famous,  although 
we  never  heard  that  one  of  the  firm  married 
the  daughter  of  an  earl.  But  Mr.  Tottenham 
is  a  good  representative  of  an  aristocratic  shop- 
keeper, full  of  benevolence  and  destitute  of 
false  pride ;  and  Lady  Uary,  her  theories  of 
women's  rights  notwithstanding,  is  a  worthy 
and  womanly  mate  for  a  true  and  manly  m'an  ; 
but  notwithstanding  many  indications  of  power, 
the  novel  is  hardly  worthy  of  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Why  i.4  it  that  so  many  of  the  stories  of  suc- 
cessful lady  novelists  are  so  thin,  and  meander 
so  much  into  mere  description  and  aendment  ? 
If  it  be  worth  while  to  write  a  novel  at  all,  it 
is  surely  woMh  white  to  construct  for  it  a  good 
plot.  We  are  sorry  to  class  thia  novel  among 
those  which  remind  us  of  the  fatal  fluency  of 
a  certain  class  of  preachers ;  the  knack  of 
writing  about  nothing,  and  of  filling  two  or 
three  volumes  with  the  merest  shred  of  inci- 
dent, is  ruinous.  The  story  does  not  get  oil,  it 
is  as  vacuous  as  a  conventional  sermon.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  have  been 
begun,  or  why  it  should  ever  end.  The  whole 
of  the  incidents  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
*  For  liOve  and  Lire'  might  be  narrated  in  one 
of  its  pages.  Could  not  Mrs.  Oliphant  have 
inforraod  herself  a  little  better  about  non- 
opiscopal  marriages  in  England?  Anybody 
out  of  a  novel  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
Registrar's  ofBce  of  the  district,  and  not  have 
spent  days  in  hunting  up  former  attendants  at 
a  defunct  Methodist  chapeL  From  the  '  Chro- 
nicles of  Carlingford '  to  *  For  Love  and  Life ' 
is  a  long  interval. 


'it.'  An  Autobiography.  By  E.  Dtsb  Feh- 
TON.  Threo  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co:. 
The  strength  of  this  clever  novel  lies  in  its 
descriptions  and  its  portraiture.  It  is  a  novel 
of  character,  the  plot  is  not  much ;  so  greaUly 
does  the  writer  delight  in  his  specialty,  Uiat  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  an  epilogue  of  pure  de- 
scription, the  incident  in  it  bein(; conveyed  in  a 
single  lino,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
scone  so  otaboratoly  described  '  B.'  and  Evie 
were  walking.  We  have  not  often  received  a 
more  vivid  impresuon  of  stem  discipline  and 
miserable  childhood  than  from  the  opening 
chapters.  The  tone  of  the  writer  is  sarcastic, 
almost  cynical ;  but  he  descrit>os  the  seamy 
side  of  life  with  very  great  power.  Tlie 
only  pleasant  characters  in  bis  *  Vanity 
Fair '  are  Evie  and  odd  old  Miss  Gurgess. 
The  fault  is  exa^eration,  even  the  names 
given  to  the  various  personages  in  the  story 
are  oddities  eia^^rated  into  grotesque.  A 
great  deal  of  wholesome  cistigation  of  follies, 
fashionable  and  unfashionable,  is  admininis- 
tered.  Uuch  charity  and  some  wisdom  an 
exercised  in  the  exhibition  of  faults  even  in 
favourite  personages,  and  the  whole  is  well 
inlaid  with  keen  and  clever  remarks  and 
similes ;  here  is  one, — '  His  features  had  a 
stamp  of  sensuality  combined  with  fcoble  wilt 
about  them ;  a  look  that  showed  plunly  ho 
was  ono  of  those  upon  whom  a  womans  in- 
fluence may  have  the  Eiante  absorbing  power 
which  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  has  when 
applied  to  handwriting,  at!  the  crisp  definition 
of  character  is  lost,  while  there  is  left  in  its 
place  only  a  pale  colourless  scrawl.'  The 
story  may  be  commended  as  that  of  a  shrewd 
and  clever  disdpte  of  Thackeray — who  essays 
also  to  delineate  '  Ynnity  Fair '  as  he  conceived 
it,  with  a  Gulnare  for  a  mild  kind  of  Becky 
Sharp. 


Co. 

Urs.  Hayo,  who  has  written  some  of  the 
best  stories  with  a  direcUy  religious  tendency 
which  wo  have  recently  had,  has  here  tried  a 
somewhat  hazardous  experiment;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  she  has  quite  succeeded.  She  ban  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  interest  with  a  quartet  of 
characters  who  are  held  in  very  direct  contrast 
to  each  other.  The  working  of  Ihe  foil  is  only 
too  apparent  for  the  feeling  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  nature  has  been  had  recourse  to  fat 
broad  and  human  qualiflcalion  so  often  as 
might  be  desired.  And  when,  as  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  the  lesson  is  but  inefficiently 
brought  out,  in  a  story  which  is  professedly  and 
vitally  dependent  on  its  teaching,  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  may  well  be  felt  Of  coarse, 
much  of  the  '  higher  criticism '  is  wrong- 
headed  and  unjust  in  denouncing  such  writing 
primd  facie,  simply  because  direct  teaching  is 
a  leading  aim  of  the  work ;  for  in  all  cases  the 
irtiantion  of  the  artist  should  be  had  regard  1ft 
if  the  work  is  worthy  of  criticism  at  alL  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  ■  deal  of 
efibrt  and  forcing  in  this  work  ;  the  charadws 
don't  come  naturally  somehow.     Sarah  uid 
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Tibbif,  and  the  old  man  and  his  grandson,  who 
bu  been  held  at  arm's  length  so  long,  are  in 
tlielast  result  too  easily  and  too  suddenly  acted 
upon.  To  change  the  whole  course  of  a  life 
ibt  has  Tormed  deep  grooves  for  itself,  demands 
a  Tccy  powerful  force  of  some  kind,  and  a 
voDsn  of  the  type  of  Tibbie,  as  she  is  first  pre- 
stiil«d  (ous,  is  notoriously  hard  to. influence. 
Bat  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  book 
iboimdi!  in  wise  sayings,  and  passages  of  really 
pui  writing,  and  that  its  tone  is  in  every  way 
pM  and  lofty,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  con- 
descension, not  only  to  vulgar  phrase?,  which 
mij  MmetimcB  bo  needful  to  bring  out  traits 
of  chsracter  dramaticaHy,  but  to  slan^  eipres- 
sioDS  wiiich  can  never  be  so.  Besides,  we 
miss  the  type  of  which  Hiss  Brooke  formed 
such  a  good  specimen  in  the  last  story  wc  had 
Irom  Mrs.  Mayo,  for  poor  Mrs.  Stone  is,  to  our 
Ihiiting,  a  leas  successful  study  in  every  way 

Mg  Mollier  and  I.  By  the  Autbor  of  '  John 
Halifax,  Gentleroan.'  Isbister  and  Co. 
Mrs.  Craik  is  always  detishtfuUy  pure,  and 
healthful,  and  elevating,  and  she  sacceeds  in 
tuching  us  almost  without  our  knowing  it. 
We  are  carried  along  in  the  quiet  current  of 
her  story,  and  gradually  light  breaks  upon  ua 
hlie  happy  nfter-th oughts.  Bhc  never  strains 
onr  itUntion  bj  forced  incidents,  but  contents 
lierEelf  generally  with  a  demure  faithfulness 
that  never  loses  freshness.  '  My  Mother  and 
V  a  passage  out  of  the  temily  life  of  the  Pi- 
cardjs,  is  simply  exquisite  in  this  respect.  It)is 
istonLshing  how  by  sheer  delicacy  the  authoress 
cm  make  so  much  of  so  little.  A  common 
fiDilly  estrangement,  the  unexpected  meeting 
of  Colonel  Picardy  and  his  grand-dangbter  in 
(he  town  of  Bath,  the  reunion,  the  young  girl's 
hue  tor  her  cousin  Conrad,  and  her  awakening 
lo  the  knowledge  that  her  grandfather  has 
niber  views  for  her — this  is  the  whole ;  but 
in  the  young  lady's  own  unsophisticated,  un- 
pretending way  of  telling  it,  there  is  real  art. 
We  will  not  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
bKt  of  Mrs.  Craik's  stories ;  but  as  a  quiet 
Elcry,  moving  on  phincs  of  very  limited  interest, 
iDd  mnning  out  into  no  more  than  one  volume, 
vbich  could  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time, 
ve  regard  it  as  very  exceptional,  and  worthy 
to  take  the  place  of  much  that  passes  for 
clever  ind  striking  and  powerful  in  current 

Mflniaimion.  A  Fairy  Tale.  By  Sara  Colk- 
siDGE.  With  an  Introductory  Preface  by 
Lord  CoLBBiiiGE,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
GoDrt  of   Common  Pleas.     Henry  S.  King 

The  profoundly  interesting  memoir  of  Sara 
Coleridge  which  has  just  been  ^ven  to  the 
TOTid  has  excited  curiosity  about  Uie  fairy  tale 
written  for  her  children  which  is  referred  to  in 
it,  and  justifies  this  reprint  of  iL  We  cannot, 
however,  endorse  the  almost  unqualified  enlo- 
Vam  which  Lord  Coleridge  bestows  upon  it 
We  Bcarcely  wonder  that  it  has  been  permitted 
la  drop  out  of  circulaUon,  and  wo  can  hardly 
think  that  even  in  this  resuscitated  form  it  is  des- 
tined to  long  life.    It  is  doubtless Tery  clever- 


only  a  woman  could  have  written  it,  and 
scarcely  any  other  woman  than  Sara  Coleridge 
— but  it  has  the  unpardonable  fault  of  tedious- 
nesB.  It  is  more  interesting  in  its  parts  than 
as  a  whole.  It  i^  too  crowded  with  incident, 
and  too  little  relieved  by  the  sentiment  or 
fancy  of  imapnation.  The  chief  exercise  of  the 
imagination  in  its  construction  is  inventiveness. 
It  is  a  curious  and  not  very  symmetrical  puzzle, 
ingeniously  put  together,  but  somewhat  tedious 
and  perplexing  in  the  labyrinthine  process. 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  endorse  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's judgment  rather  than  that  of  Lord 
Coleridge.  With  all  its  rare  qualities  it  will 
scarcely  bepopular;  a  trained  mind  may  sustain 
its  interest  in  it  to  the  end,  and  appraise  its 
intellectual  excellencies — hardly  an  untrained 
one.  It  lacks  fancy,  and  fun,  and  airy  grace. 
It  is  a  fairy  tale  as  solemn  as  a  sermon,  as 
serious  03  history.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
book  to  be  read,  and,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  abundantly  deserves  reprinting.  We 
have  read  it  through  with  interest,  butscarcely 
wished  it  longer.  We  shall  be  curious  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  the  nursery,  to  which  we  have 
consigned  it.  Incomparslily  the  best  things  fn 
it  are  its  exquisite  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  - 
almost  perfect 


This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  piece  of 
work— the  more  so  that  it  pretends  so  little. 
It  is  just  a  series  of  simple  storie^  told,  ac- 
cording to  the  dramatic  assumption,  by  the 
stepson  of  a  Worcester  squire ;  but  so  faith- 
ful  are  the  portraitures  of  the  various  charac- 
ters— high  and  low — which  are  introduced  to 
us,  so  genuine  the  humour,  —  wonderfully 
heightened  sometimes,  loo,  by  the  uso  of  a 
local  turn  of  speech,— so  true  and  telling  the 
unaffected  pathos'  that  most  often  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it.  and  so  graphic  now  and  then  the 
bits  of  unaffected  description,  that  we  are  sure 
no  one  could  read  it  without  being  benefited, 
and  veiT  few  without  being  alternately  moved 
to  laughter  and  tears.  There  is  no  plot,  no 
ostentatious  effort  to  connect  the  stofies,  and 
yet  they  have  more  of  real  dramatic  relation  than 
many  novels  that  are  studies  in  plot,  and  at 
every  point  sacrifice  truth  and  character  for 
the  tiake  of  it  We  have  seldom  read  any- 
thing more  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
moving  than  Wolfe  Barrington's  taming.  The 
quiet  way  in  which  the  mother,  of  whose  great 
grief  he  had  been  the  direct  cause,  comes  in 
and'by  sheer  devotion  subdues  his  rebellious 
spirit,  is  done  with  great  power  and  artistic 
concentration.  The  story  of  poor  Jnke  is  very 
pathetic,  and  so  is  that  of  Dick  Mitchel,  the 
plougbboy,  which  seems  in  a  few  pages  to 
make  us  more  vividly  realize  the  dull,  unre- 
lieved misery  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  life 
than  all  the'  facts  and  statistics  which  the 
Union  leaders  have  yet  brought  to  light.  There 
is  fun  in  'Jerry's  Gazette,'  but. some  serious 
meaning  too ;  there  is  satire  in  the  story  of  the 
Pells,  with  their  vulgarity  and  extravagance, 
and  their  sudden  downfall ;  and  '  Sophie 
Chalk,'  with  all  her  clevor^n^ttfand  scbendng, 
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so  neftr  to  success,  and  jet  defeated,  exposed, 
and  punished,  is  not  without  purpose,  tnough 
the  lesson  is  not  directly  imfolded.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  this  book  to  our  readers,  as 
pointing  the  way  to  a  new  field  which  writers 
of  fiction  might  well  cultivate  a  little  more. 

AiUen  Ftrrtn.  Hy  Scean  Uorlet.  Two  Vo- 
lumes. Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Ailecn  is  a  very  charming  creature,  drawn 
with  great  firmness  and  delicacy.  The  autho- 
ress has  ^cceeded  in  a  portrafture  of  perfect 
goodness  without  a  loucn  of  goodiness  or  a 
feeling  of  insipidity.    She  is  not 

'too  good 
For  liuman  nature's  daily  food,' 
but  a  woman  to  inspire  ordinary  mortals  with 
th^  love  which  is  reverential  passion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  difficult  than  her  disentangle- 
ment from  Ralph,  and  yet  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  oven  raise  her  in  our  esteem.     The  psycho- 


complicated  and  delicate  one,  and  upon  it  the 
interest  of  tiie  story  runs.  Tt  is  done  with 
great  discernment  and  skill.  The  characters 
of  Lad}'  Gnce  and  Basil,  too,  are  so  perfect 
that  we  might  suspect  the  authoress  <xC  opti- 
mism but  for  the  counter  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Vane  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Ferrers,  which  are  deli- 
neated in  their  hard,  worldly  selfishness,  not 
coarsely  and  repulsivdy,  but  with  just  enough 
of  delicate  and  discriminnting  shadow,  to 
enable  one  to  conceive  dinagreeable  women, 
maintuning  their  position  in  the  social  drcle, 
but  exciting  in  nobler  natures  just  the  recoil 
which,  whUe  it  does  not  hinder  intercourse, 
efiectiully  bars  friendship. 

We  will  not  tell  the  story,  but  only  say  that 
Hiss  Horley  has  written  a  carefuL  sensible, 
and  interesting  novel,  and  written  it  exceed- 
ingly well  Her  sentiment  is  as  pure  as  her 
style  is  excellent.  It  this  be  her  first  book 
we  may  hope  for  great  things  from  her. 


There  are  some  delightful  morsels  of  criti- 
cism in  this  volume.  We  are  accustomed  to 
associate  strength  and  a  certain  hardnem  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  writing,  but  here  we  have 
many  proofs  of  the  delicate  discernment  which 
alone  can  come  from  sympathy.  Defoe  is 
very  skilfully  dealt  with  ;  we  do  not  think  we 
have  erer  seen  the  secret  of  his  remarkable 
success  more  carefully  searched  out  or  pre- 
sented in  more  felicitous  stvle.  Perhaps  there 
i*  an  added  attraction  in  that  these  criticisms 
do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only  to 
form  a  kind  of  atlractivo  talk ;  and  y^et  in 
spite  of  the  half -colloquial  form,  there  could 
scarcely  be  anything  bettor  than  the  two  essays 
on  Pope,  whose  morality  is  proved  to  be  of  a 
very  ariificial  character,  '  That  Richardson 
was,  as  we  have  said,  something  of  the  milk- 
sop, is  obvious ;  but  it  is  not  so  pUin  that  that 
is  no  very  serious  objection  to  a  novelist,'  is  a 
very  opt  way  of  putting  it,  and  truthfully  ex- 
pressive besides ;  but  when  it  is  found  that 
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this  forms  but  a  sort  of  t«xt  for  giving  the 
reason  why  the  art  of  novel-writing  is  more 
and  aton  passing  over  to  women,  its  criti- 
cal value  will  at  once  be  apparent  The  essay 
on  '  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  in  thelhoughtful  justi- 
fication of  him  in  some  points  against  Carl^le 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writing 
in  the  volume.  '  Nathaniel  Hawthorne '  is 
hardly  so  successful,  but  the  subject  is  so 
'  elusive '  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  steady  point 
of  view.  One  or  two  sentences,  however,  on 
the  result  of  the  Puritan  inheritance,  and  the 
position  which,  on  account  of  it,  Bawtfaome 
took  up  towards  the  picturesque,  are  very  ex- 
pressive. But  sometimes  Mr.  Stephen  brinfp 
in  a  false  note,  and  a  misleading  one,  by  his 
analogical  illustrations.  It  is  not  quite  worthy 
of  him,  for  instance,  to  say  that '  Poe  is  a  kind 
of  Hawthorne  and  delirium  tremens  V  though 
it  sounds  smart  Salzae  is  cleverly  dealt  with; 
shrewd  analysis,  clever  presentation  of  tnits, 
and  ingenious  tracing  of  tendencies,  we  cer- 
tainly have  here ;  though  we  remember  to  have 
read  a  good  while  ago  some  ariicles  on  Balnc 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Wed  more,  which,  though  less 
felicitous  and  brilliant  in  mere  phrasing  and 
separate  points,  seem  to  have  su^ested  some 
sentences  here,  as  probably  Mr.  Page's  *  Haw- 
thorne '  did. 

Falladiut  on  nittbandrU.  Edited  from  the 
unique  US.  of  about  a.d.  1430,  in  Colches- 
ter Castle.  By  the  Rer.  Baktoh  Loime, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Uary  Magdalen,  Col- 
chester. 

(M  BngtitA  ffomdie*  qf  lis  Tu>el/A  CvUurg. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  Md 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Mobhis,  LL.D.  Se- 
cond series.  With  three  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury Hymns. 

The  Complaynt  of  Seotlandt  ty  th  one 
Exortatione  to  the  Thrt  Ettaitt  to  bt  riffi- 
laaU  in  the  Defferu  of  their  Publie  YtH 
A.D.  IS4S.  Wim  an  Appendix  of  Oontcm- 
porary  English  Tracts.  Re-edited  from  t)ke 
originals  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by 
James  A.  H.  Mchkat.     Parts  J.  and  IL 

The  VUion  of  WUliatn  eoneeming  Piert  tkt 
Plimman,  Doted,  Dobet,  and  Dohe»t.  By 
WiLLUH  L&NULAim  (1898  a.d.).  mehard 
the  Bedelei.  By  the  some  Author  (1809). 
The  Croiened  King.  By  another  haad. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walikb  Skbat. 

Oeneryds* :  a  Somanee  in  Hevea-lina  8ta*uat. 
Part  I.  Edited  by  W.  Alois  Wsiqut,  Kaq^ 
M.A.,  Bursar  of  'Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

Extra  Series,  XIX.  The  Myroare  of  ovr 
Ladye.  Containing  a  devotional  treatise  on 
divine  service,  with  a  translation  of  -the 
Offices  used  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Br^jgitine 
Monastery  of  Sion  at  Isleworth  durii^  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Edited  by 
Joan  Hrkbt  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  <rf 
Beveratone,  Glouc.  Publications  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Socie^  for  1879.  N. 
Trubner  and  Co. 
Of  'Palladius  on  Husbandrie '' there  is  little 

to  be  said  beyond  what  its  title  denotes.    It  is 

a  fifteenth    century  English  versiou  of  Sw 

Roman  writer's  *  Do  BeBnstic&'  in  rtiyaed 
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xna  line  Btenzas.  The  editor  has  not  with 
Ibis  ptrt  iosued  ftny  preface, '  or  given  any 
lecouDt  of  the  HS. ;  but  the  text  is  acoompa- 
DJal  with  margjiMtl  lodes  notes  and  foot-notes 
gliipg  manj  of  the  original  Latin  words. 

Dr.  Richard  Horria's  second  series  of  '  Old 
English  Homilies' ia  of  greater  interest  These, 
like  those  in  the  former  series,  Dr.  Morris 
thinks  are  in  their  present  form  tranRcriptJons 
Inn]  earlier  copies,  and  are  modernised  bj  the 
tnnscriber.  The  dialect  of  the  transcriber 
Ebe  learned  editor  states  to  be  East  Uidland, 
md  Ihat  in  which  the  Homilies  were  originally 
uritten  was,    he  thinlfs,  Southern  or  West 

The  matter  of  the  H(Hnilies  is  for  the  most 
pirt  simple,  wholesome  reading — ecclesiastical 
ceremDnies  being,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
insisted  on  than  the  greater  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  review  would  deem  good ;  but 
faith  and  righteousness  of  life  bold  the  chief 
pUces.  '  Our  lord  Saint  Paul '  is  spoken  of  as 
'  ihe  head  teacher  of  all  holy  oburches,'  whence 
it  seems  that  his  authority  is  not  only  of  post- 
rrformation  recognition.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Homily  on  the  Creed  will  show 
MOiething  of  the  form  and  substance  of  these 
discoorses.  The  passages  quoted  are  from  the 
tnosUtion,  the  original  being  too  diOerent 
[rom  modem  English  to  be  intelligible  to  those 
vbo  are  not  students  of  the  older  forms  of  our 
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B  heliet  the  twelve  apostles  put  into 
irriling  ere  they  departed  through  the  whole 
«orld  to  preach  Christianity.  But  each  of 
IhfiD  wrote  his  versc^  and  St  Peter  wrote  the 


i^m ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Christendom 
(t^hristianity)  each  man  learnt  the  Lord's 
Piaycr  and  Creed  before  he  received  baptism. 
.  .  .  Youallknowyourcreod,a3lsuppoee, 
Aongh  you  do  not  all  know  what  it  signifies. 
Bat  listen  now  and  attend  to  it,  and  I  will 
Itaeh  you,  by  God's  help,  so  that  ye  shall 
koov.'  The  writer  then  comments  on  the 
Creed,  clause  by  clause.  On  that  asserting 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  he  says — 

'He  is  called  Ihe  Saviour  for  that  He  de- 
livered muikind  from  the  deadly  venom  that 
the  old  devil  blew  upon  Adam,  and  upon  his 
offspring ;  so  that  their  fivefold  powers  were 
iltogelher  infected  with  Tenom.  But  our 
liMd  Jesas  Christ,  through  His  five  holy 
vomids,  sbed  His  blood  and  gave  it  man- 
kind to  drink,  and  therewith  [took]  out  of 
Uiem  that  deadly  venom,  and  with  His  short 
iealb  delivered  them  out  of  eternal  death,  and 
"ith  His  brief  sore  [pain]  rescued  them  out  of 
everlasting  sickness,  and  gave  eternal  health 
to  all  those  that  were  willing  to  receive  it' 

Appended  to  the  Homilies  is  another  version, 
irilb  East  Midland  peculiarities,  of  a  Moral 
Me,  copies  of  which  with  a  translation  have 
dready  been  printed  in  the  first  series  of  the 
'Old  English  Homilies/  and  another  version 
nan  'Old  English  Hiscsllany' (p.  58),  already 
idited  for  the  Sodety  by  Dr.  Morris.  A  re- 
»nt  writer  in  the  Athentgum  (No.  2,895,  p. 
Kl)  pointa  out  that  the  rhymes  of  this  poem 
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throw  much  light  on  the  questions  in  dispute 
with  reference  to  Chaucer's  rhymes. 

The  '  Complaynt  of  Scotlande '  and  the  ac- 
companying tracts  are  .  selections  from  the 
paper  weapons,  which,  together  with  those 
of  steel  and  iron,  were  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century  employed  bjr  the  Scots  and 
English  against  each  other,  in  hope  thereby 
to  hinder  and  to  hasten  the  union  of  the  realms, 
which  at  last  came  about  without  being  either 
accelerated  or  delayed  by  any  of  the  efforts  of 
its  partisans  or  opponents.  The  principal  work 
is  written  by  a  Scottish  patriot,  who  dedicated 
his  book  to  Queen  Mary  of  OuLie,  and,  as 
may  hence  be  inferred,  opposed  with  all  his 
might  the  English  party.  The  tracts  in  the 
Appendix  are  on  the  English  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr,  Hurray  ha»)  written  a  very  full 
introduction,  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  'Complaynt'  and  other 
documents  were  written,  □(  the  MSS.  of  the 
'  Complaynt '  now  existing,  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  work  itself,  of  its  languago— which  he 
states  to  be  Middle  Scotch — and  of  its  author- 
ship, which  he  thinks  uncertain. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  us  the  thhd  reprint  of  the 
'Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,' from 
the  '  Whittaker '  text,  or  Text  C.  It  is^rintod 
from  Dr.  Whittaker's  own  MS.,  and  collated 
moreover  with  several  MSS.  preserved  chiefiy 
in  Cambridge.  This  C-text  is  shown  to  be 
later  than  the  B-text,  which  has  already  been 

Eublisbed  by  the  Society.  Dr.  Whittaker 
eld  a  difTerent  opinion  based  on  an  allusion 
in  the  B-text  to  the  burning  of  heretjcs.  Mr. 
Skeat  has  shown  that  heretics  were  burnt  in 
England  before  the  Act  'De  Heretico  Oom- 
burendo'  was  passed.  He  has  done  this  by 
quotations  from  Wictif  s  sermons  and  by  other 
evidence.  He  also  shows  that  the  B-texl  is 
intermediate  between  the  A  and  C-texts,  and 
assigns  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was 
written  in  1SS3.  The  peculiarities  of  arrange- 
ment, omissions,  additions,  dialect,  spelling  of 
this  last  form  of  the  famons  vision,  are  re- 
viewed with  careful  scholarship. 

*  Richard  the  Redeless '  is  now  also  printed 
for  the  thurd  time.  The  diRe  of  this  poem  is 
brought  within  extremely  narrow  limits,  and 
is  attributed  to  William,  the  author  of  '  Piers 
the  Plowman,'  notwithstanding  the  very 
different  opinion  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Wright  The  arguments  are  very 
abundant  and  conclusive.  'The  CrownM 
King'  was  an  early  imitation  of 'Piers  the 
Plowman,'  addressed  to  Henry  V.  just  before 
his  campa^  in  France.  The  whole  of  the.se 
144  lines  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Their  quaintness  and  admirable  advice  to 
Prince  TTal,  if  it  was  really  he,  are  worUiy  of 
the  spirit  of  the  great  alliterative  all^ory  on 
which  the  present  editor  has  spent  such  bound- 
less pains. 

The  part  of  the  'Romance  of  Sir  Gonerydes ' 
which  now  appears,  is  unaccompanied  by  pre- 
face, introduction,  note,  or  glossary,  some  or 
all  of  which  aids  to  the  right  appreciation  of 
the  work  will  probably  be  issued  with  the 
second  part  Until  that  shall  be  published  no 
further  remark  need  be  made  than  that  the 
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poem — st&ted  to  be  printed  from  »  HS.  of  a.d. 
1440,  that  is  to  say.  during  a  period  singu- 
larly barren  in  English  literature  of  that  kind 
— is  easy  and  graceful  in  its  Ter^tfication,  and 
graphic  and  vigorous  in  ita  descriptions. 

'  The  Myroure  of  our  Ladve '  is  full  of  inte- 
rest It  waR  written,  says  Mr.  Blunt,  for  the 
Sisters  of  Sion,  a  religious  community  which 
existed  at  Isleworth  from  141S  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries ;  and  consists  of  a 
'Rationale'  of  Dirine  Service  in  general,  with 
a  translation  and  explanation  of  the  'Hours' 
and  '  Masses'  of  our  Lady,  as  they  were  used 
at  Sion.  Mr.  Blunt  gives  a  short  but  clear 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  House.  The 
period  during  which  such  foundations  wore 
frequent  had  passed  when  Sion  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Within  a 
wpek  from  its  foundation  the  Council  was  to 
begin  its  meeting  in  Constance,  at  which  the 
first  loud  cry  for  the  authoritative  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  made  which 
culminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  monastic 
system  in  Uiis  country ;  and  almost  simultane- 
ously 120  alien  priories  were  being  dissolved 
by  Henry  V.  before  he  b<^n  tbe  campaign 
which  ended  in  Agincourt.  Yet  tor  a  century 
and  a  quarter  Sion  was  an  exceedingly  prospe- 
rous foundation,  until  it  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIH.  Slowly  thus  are  great  changes 
effected  in  the  habits  of  men. 

Sion  was  one  of  two  royal  fonndations  made 
by  Henry  V.  soon  after  his  accession,  tbe 
other  being  «n  establishment  of  Carthusian 
monks  at  Richmond,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'iliaroes.  That  at  Isleworth  was  a  nunnery  of 
the  Order  of  St  Bridget,  a  reformed  branch  of 
that  of  SL  Augustine.  St  Bridget  was  a 
Swedish  princess  who  had  lived  about  100 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Sion,  and  the 
choice  of  this  order  appears  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  Eric  Xlll.  of  Sweden  and  VII.  of  Den- 
mark. In  the  embassy  in  charge  of  this  mar- 
riage slie  had  travelled  to  her  husband's  court. 
After  the  disuotulion  of  the  monastery  the 
house  and  demesne  at  Sion  was  retained  by 
the  Crown.  The  sisters  retired  to  another 
Bri^itine  house  in  Flanders  to  be  restored  for 
two  short  years  to  Isleworth  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  Tudor.  At  its  close  they  went  back 
to  Flanders.  '  After  many  changes  of  resi- 
dence and  great  poverty  during  the  next  half 
century,  they  were  at  lut  established  in  a  new 
Sion  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  tGS4.  Here  they 
still  remain,  restricting  their  community  en- 
tirely to  English  ladici^,  and  retaining  the  keys 
of  their  old  English  home,  in  the  hope  of 
eventually  returning  thither.'  In  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Sion  itself  the  fact  most  re- 
membered probably  is  that  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  residing  there  'when  she  was  persuaded 
to  become  a  nine-days'  queen,  and  thence  she 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  Tower.'  It  was  in 
1<104  granted  by  James  I.  to  Henry  Percy,  9lfa 
Earl  M  Northumberland,  by  whose  represen- 
tatives it  has  been  since  held. 

Mr.  Blunt  says  that  at  the  dissolution  no 
fault  with  tbe  Sisters  of  Ston  could  be  found. 
Their  proper  numbo-  was  sixty,  and  there 
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were  also  twcnty-flve  brothers,  of  whom  thir- 
teen were  priests,  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay- 
men. They  had,  of  course,  a  separate  house 
from  that  of  the  sisters,  and  a  distinct  but  ad- 
jacent chapel,  with  an  openii^  from  one  to 
the  other  by  a  gate  which  was  unlocked  only 
for  the  entrance  and  departure  of  ihe  clergy 
ivhen  they  said  Mass  at  the  altar  in  tbe  sisters' 
chapel.  Much  information  on  this  subject  is 
nven  in  Mr,  Blunt's  volume  '  Worthies  of  All 
Souls,'  noticed  on  another  page. 

The  learned  editor  points  out  the  interesting 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Myroure  of  the  ten- 
dency to  vernacular  services  seen  in  conven- 
tual houses  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Here  we  have  versions  more 
than  a  hundred  years  older  than  those  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Te  Denm, 
Benedictus,  Magnificat.  Nunc  Dimittis,  Nicene 
Creed,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  other  parts  of 
the  old  service  of  the  Church,  There  is  also 
a  '  Life  of  St.  Bridget '  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  that  holy 
person,  or  with  what  she  was  reported  to  have 
been.  The  book  itseU,  however,  conRii;ts  of 
treatises  on  Divine  Service,  and  Reading  and 
Expositions  of  the  Services  throughout  the 
week,  and  for  certain  spiecial  occasions.  Of 
the  character  of  these  treatises  and  expositions 
we  have  not  apace  to  write.  They  are  much 
directed  to  the  inculcation  of  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  and  contain  quaint  fancies ;  but 
they  are  written  eloquently  and  display  much 
earnest  religious  feeling. 

Correipondenet  of  WlUiim  EUery  ChaHmisff, 
D.D.,  and  Lvey  AMn,  from  1826  to  1&42. 
Edited  by  Anna  'LEnnA  J.E  Bbbtoit.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 

The  world  will  not  soon  tire  of  the  gnvei 
sympathetic,  humane,  and  genial  'letters  of 
Dr.  Channii^ — they  were  the  chief  charm  of 
his  memoir.  He  delighted,  like  Southey  and 
Arnold,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  letters,  and, 
like  most  of  bis  cultivated  countrymen,  fdt  an 
eager  interest  in  tbe  progress  of  English  thought 
and  life.  This  correspondence  b^n  in  1686, 
when  Dr.  Channing  sent  Miss  Aikin  his  essay 
on  Milton.  The  two  were  drawn  together  by 
certain  relig^ou>i  sympathies,  Miss  Aikin  being 
a  Unitarian,  and  having  an  intense  dislike  of 
both  Evangelicals  and  High  Churchmen,  as 
also  of  Church  establishments.  The  corres- 
pondence gradually  became  more  frequent  and 
conlidential ;  and  at  length  discussed  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  politics,  literature,  theology, 
and  general  sodal  life.  The  interest  of  the 
volume  consists  in  the  contemporary  judg- 
ments of  two  persons,  both  eminent  in  lit«ia- 
ture,  concerning  persons  and  events,  now 
judged  by  history.  We  must  say  that  even 
concerning  English  men  and  things  Dr.  Cban- 
ning's  judgments  are  the  clearest  and  fairest 
In  Miss  Aikin's  letters  there  is  a  feminine  one- 
sidedness,  which  sometimes  passes  into  spite. 
Dr,  ChaQuing  has  not  infrequently  to  vindicate 
from' her  disparagements  her  literarT  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Scott  and  OoteriikiB  and 
Carlyle ;  and  free-thinker  as  she  wa.<t,  ^e  was 
a  devout  believer  in  British  institutions,  which 
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she  Eometimes  viDdicstes  with  asfteritv  against 
the  cridcisms  of  her  republican  friend. 

When  wc  remember  what  changes  in  English 
life,  political,  ecclesiastical, 'social,  andliteraiy, 
occurred  during  these  eighteen  jears,  the  rich 
field  of  obserration  and  criticism  which  is  oc- 
cupied hy  these  letters  will  be  understood. 
Although  the  letters  make  no  pretensions  on 
either  side  to  the  literarj^  abilitr  of  those  of 
Soutboy  and  Sara  Colerii^e,  they  are  high- 
toned,  sensible,  and  penetrating,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  They  were  never  intended 
for  publication.  Indeed  to  prevent  their  pub- 
lication an  agreement  was  made  that  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  shonld  belong  to  the 
survivor ;  hence  the  letters  to  Dr.  Channing 
were  sent  to  Miss  Aikin  after  his  decease. 
Dr.  Channing  greatly  valued  Miss  Aikin's  let- 
ters, and  laid  himself  out  to  elicit  her  opinions, 
often,  he  felt,  at 'the  risk  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion for  cautiousness.  He  wished  therefore, 
as  he  told  her,  *  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  hoing  published.'  Hiss  Aikin 
and  her  niece,  the  editor,  construed  this,  how- 
ever, as  relating  only  to  parts  of  the  letters ; 
and  thus,  in  tbe  eserciso  of  the  editor's  discre- 
tion, SQch  portions  of  them  as  she  thought  Dr. 
Cbanning's  interdict  would  not  apply  to  are 
published.  We  cannot  regret  the  publication, 
although  we  foel  uneasy  about  tho  casuistry 
by  which  it  is  justified-  Not  the  least  inairuo- 
tive  parts  of  the  correspondence  are  its  unful- 
filled prophecies  ;  but  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  Tolume  itself. 

Si>tory   of  ETiglith   Literature,      By   H.    A. 
Taime,  D.CL.    Translated  from  the  French 
by  H.   Van  Laun.     Vol  IV.     Edinburgh: 
E>dmonston  and  Douglas. 
This  volume  completes  M.  Van  Laun's  re- 
vised translation  of  Taine's  chef  d'cevtire,  and 
so  greatly  is  his  work  improved  by  niceties 
of  rendering  and  pointedness  of  expression, 
that  while  it  is  faultless  English,  it  carries  the 
point  and  epigram  of  brilliant  French.      It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  translation  which 
so  felicitously  renders  the  aroma  as  well  as 
the  idioms  of  one  language  into  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  another.     It  seems  a  pity,  now 
that  the  results  of  M.  Van  Laun's  labor  limce 
we  before  us,  that  it  was  not  bestowed  before 
the  first  edition  was  published. 

M.  Taine's  nork  is  a  most  eloquent  and 
sparkling  contribution  to  our  literary  criticism. 
Its  pages  are  brilliant  with  epigrammatic  rhe- 
toric We  know  not  where  to  look  even  in 
Uacaula;  for  more  eloquent  descriptions  or 
more  acute  characterization  than  the  contrast 
between  England  and  France — Tennyson  and 
Alfred  de  Mussot — which  closes  the  work. 
And  in  this  instance  the  rhetoric  does  not  be- 
twy  truthful  criticism.  Doubtless,  Franco  is 
as  dissipated  and  as  daring  as  England  is  re- 
B|>ectable  and  cautious.  But  surely  the  wild 
visions  of  the  former  are  not  to  be  preferred  tA 
■oy  end  of  social  life  to  the  regulated  judg 
mentg  of  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  two 
peoples  is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  their  re- 
spective characteristics.  Tho  more  brilliant 
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lights  are  lurid,  and  practically  lead  'astray ; 
tbe  more  subdued  l^hts  may  be  the  calm, 
clear  sunshine  of  nature,  in  which  thinp  are 
seen  most  truly,  and  life  is  realized  in  its 
highest  conditions. 

No  doubt  Tennyson  is  inferior  to  Alfred  de 
Uusset  in  that  fitful  and  daring  originality 
which  is  tho  result  of  the  supreme  poet's  vi- 
sions, and  which,  among  our  English  poets, 
Shelley  possessed  in  a  supremo  degree,  and 
Swinburne  possesses  in  a  far  inferior  degree ; 
but  it  is  vision  which  lightning- Sashes  enable; 
and  ^ain  one  thinks  of  the  calm,  clear  sun- 
light in  which  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  were 
content  to  see  things.  Wbfether  is  tbe  greater 
faculty,  to  clothe  familiar  things  with  divine 
beauty,  or  to  see  lurid  shapes  of  less  familiar 
things,  uncertain  whether  they  be  angels  or 
fiends  *  Nightmare  fancies  are  not  to  he  com- 
pared to  calm  realizations  of  many-sided 
thought.  Balance  of  faculty  has  deceived 
acuter  critics  than  U.  Taine.  Poor  Alfred  de 
Mussetl  He  'must  be  read  la  Paris.'  Does 
H.  Taine  mean  this  for  a  note  of  poetical  tran- 
scendency ?  Hay  Ood  keep  us  from  the  type 
of  national  life  congruous  to  poets  like  Alfred 
de  Husset !  Nor  cnn  we  desire  types  of  poets 
who  need  as  the  conditions  of  their  genius 
such  a  life  as  Alfred  de  Musset  lived  and  such 
a  death  as  he  died.  H.  de  Taine  has,  bowever,- 
wronged  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  country- 
man. His  profligacy  was  its  culpable  acci- 
dent, not  its  essential  condition.  It  is  but  one 
instance  of  the  ill-balanced  judgments  which 
are  the  pave  qualifications  of  M.  de  Taioc'a  . 
very  brilliant  book. 

E»»ay»,  Gritiealand  Sarrative,  By  William 
FoESTTH,  Q.C-,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  Author  of  '  The 
Life  of  Cicero,'  £c.,  Ac. 
We  must  give  Ur.  Fore3^h  credit  for  an  or- 
derly method  of  treating  his  themes,  large 
knowledge  of  certain  fields  of  fact;  and  a  fair 
style.  But  he  has  little  elevation,  and  seldom 
touches  his  subject  with  colour,  even  whore  it 
would  seem  naturally  to  lend  itself  to  such 
treatment  He  seldom  makes  great  points,  and 
his  thoughts  are  never  so  f osed  as  to  run  free- 
ly into  imaginative  moulds.  His  criticisms  of 
De  Quincey  and  Eugene  de  Ou£rin,  for  exam- 
ple, are  for  this  simple  reason  inadequate.  His 
remarks  on  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Macaulay,  and 
Emerson  are  very  sensible,  but  often  mislead- 
ing, especially  where  be  speaks  of  Emerson  as 
(^(Mnjodic  and  a  disciple  of  Carlyle.  Tbe  ar- 
ticle on  Brougham's  Speeches,  and  the  Lecture 
on  Cohbett  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  his 
mode  of  writing,  and  the  two  artides  on  '  Legal 
Beform '  show  capacity  to  take  large  views ; 
and  this  la  especially  seen  in  tbe  contrast  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  systems  of  criminal 
procedure.  Tbe  sketch  of  the  interior  economy 
of  Portland  Prison  is  one  of  the  very  best 
things  Mr.  Forsyth  has  done,  though  of  course 
it  is  not  so  ambitious  as  some  of  tbe  Quarterly 
Essays.  The  volume  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
attractive  by  many,  for  it  is  full  of  informa- 
tion, to  tbe  sources  of  which  in  some  cases 
it  would  be  difficult  to  go. 
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Bomaiio  Lavo-IM:  Wordbooiofthe  Bomamy, 
or  SnglitK  Gipty  Lanffaage.  Bf  Ocorob 
BoBBOW.  John  Humy. 
Tbe  vetem  author  of  '  The  Bible  in  Spain,' 
•nd  'LareDgro,'  hu  funiiBhed  us  with  a  sin- 
g^larlj  ioteresting  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  most  obscure  subject.  He  baa  dot- 
ted down,  without  much  attempt  at  orderly 
arratigement,  a  number  of  curious  facts  bear- 
ing on  pwj  life  and  language.  He  has  given 
a  TocabuUrj  of  tbe  Eastern  tongiie  which  is 
still  spoken  hj  this  strange  people,  and  indi- 
cated rariouB  relations  of  it  with  the  Sanscrit, 
both  in  its  root  forms  and  its  combinations. 
Short  sayings,  scraps  of  religious  idea,  tales 
which  appear  singularlj  destitute  of  moral 
fiense,  Terses  which  here  and  there  have  a  faint 
gleam  of  poetic  feeling^  a  translatiou  of  '  The 
Wisdom  of  the  EgTptians,'  and  some  account 
of  '  Kjpsyries'  in  England  follow  one  another 
in  the  Toluma  The  most  romantic  thing  in 
the  book  is  the  author's  account  of  an  eitra- 
ordinarj  English  Gipsy  woman  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  terrible  powers,  who  has  moods 
'  and  ways  which  might  make  her  at  one  time  a 
Mrs.  Heep,  at  another  time  a  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  then  again  a  Oeraldine.  The  account  of 
'  Thomas  Heme,'  in  Gipsy  aud  English,  shows 
that  the  former  language  depends  largely  on 
English  verbs,  nouns,  and  prepositions  for  the 
construction  of  its  sentences.  There  are, 
moreover,  fragmenlg  of  French,  Turkish  and 
Spanish,  Teutonic  and  Greek,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  vocabulary  and  specimens  of 
Romany.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Borrow 
has  inspired  much  interest  in  these  people. 
Their  absorption  among  the  dregs  of  our  popu- 
lation will  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  them, 
but  we  fail  to  see  anything  to  admire  or  to  vrish 
to  preserve  in  the  methods  of  life  and  thought 
so  ingeniously  hunted  up. 


The  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson;  Early 
Foemi.  (Henry  S.  King.)  This  elegant  little 
volume  is  the  6rst  instalment  of  various  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  Laureate  which  his 
new  publishers  promise  us.  It  is  the  first  of 
a  '  Cabinet  edition '  in  ten  half-crown  volumes. 
We  like  everything  about  it  but  the  rod  bind- 
ing, which  should  be  reserved  for  things  more 
militant  or  utilitarian  than  poetry.  An  admi- 
rable photograph  of  Tennyson  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  For  pocket  use,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  edition  of  Tennyson  is- 
sued yet —  Old- Fashioned  Storiei.  By  Thomas 
OooPEB.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Coop- 
er's literary  ability,  aided  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  history,  have  given  bun  a  success  which 
is  in  danger  of  making  him  presume.  Very 
few  men,  even  of  the  highest  genius,  can  afford 
to  have  published  the  mere  sweepings.of  their 
study.  These  tales  of  Hr.  Cooper's  youth  are 
scarcely  worth  republication.  They  are  both 
slight  and  crude,  and  fail  to  take  hold  apon  the 
reader ;  while  die  over-confidence  and  jolly 
goodfellowship  of  the  preface  excites  unneces- 
sary prejudice  agvnst  a  genwne  and  highly 


rifted  man  whose  honourable  and  mani^  cotirse 
has  won  for  him  stcoi^  eommeodation  aod 
ntapalfay. — 'Iimoeait:'  a  TaU  of  Modern 
Life.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaht.  Fourtti  edition  ; 
with  Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  and  Go.) 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  Mrs.  Oliphanf  s  '  Inno- 
cent '  that  its  rapid  progress  through  four  edi- 
tions, to  the  honour  of  a  place  amon^  Loir's 
'  Standard  Novels,'  is  a  sufficient  jujttiflcarion 
of  the  high  praise  which  we  bestowed  upon  its 
first  appearance,  as  a  powerful  and  independ- 
ent study  of  character. — Mittreta  Judith.  A 
Cambridgeshire  Story  by  C.  C.  Frassb-Tth.™. 
Second  edition.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Tbe 
publishers  have  also  done  well  to  add  so  soon 
to  the  same  series  perhips  the  sweetest  story 
and  most  perfect  idyll  of  the  season.  Notwith- 
standing an  undue  character  of  melancholy, 
and  yet  all  the  pathos  of  life  is  in  its  sorrows, 
'  Miiitress  Judith '  will  long  occupy  a  pUc«  on 
the  Rhelf  of  select  fiction,  which  we  reed  trfa 
and  over  again. — Old  Acquaintance.  By  Mrs. 
Bbotbbrton.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Mrs. 
Brotherton  has  collected  into  this  volume  a  num- 
ber of  short  but  clever  tale«  and  sketches  appa- 
rently contributed  to  magazines.  If  we  aay 
the  stories  belong  to  tbe  Enoch  Ardeo  family, 
we  may  perhaps  suggest  their  character ;  they 
deal  largely,  and  as  If  by  a  kind  of  fascination, 
with  the  smti  and  sorrows  that  pertain  to  man 
and  wife.  They  are  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  dash  and  cleverness,  and  impress  one  as  a 
brittiant  diner-outdoes.  Perhaps  we  were  pre- 
judiced by  tbe  somewhat  sentimental  gushipg 
of  the  dedication  ;  atany  rate,  although  admir- 
ing some  of  the  things  in  the  stories,  none  of 
them  have  pleased  us.  '  There  is  nothing  exact- 
ly wrong  in  them;  and  we  may  be  prudish, 
but  we  put  the  volume  out  of  the  way  of  our 
girls.  Devoutly  echoing  the  desire  of  the  wri- 
ter that '  our  fiction  be  kept  pure,'  we  would 
preserve  it  much  more  largely  from  even  tbe 
puresttreatmentof  illicit  relations  of  thosexea. 
~>  What  Can  She  Dof  By  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
RoK.  (Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.) 
A  story  with  a  good  wholesome  moral,  intend- 
ed to  set  forth  the  vices  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion, although  with  no  pretentions  to  high 
literary  character.  It  narrates  the  fortunes  of 
a  New  York  merchant  who  is  suddenly  reduced 
from  Fifth  Avenue  affluence  to  poverty,  and 
dies,  leaving  bis-hetpless  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters pennilees.  Edith  the  heroine  shows  what 
a  strong  hopeful  nature  can  do  in  the  greatest 
straits  and  amid  the  heaviest  troubles.  It 
seems  right  that  she  should  marry  Arden,  al- 
though this  is  m<ve  congruous  in  American 
social  life  than  it  would  be  in  our  ovm.  The 
story  is  worth  reading  for  its  exhibition  of 
character.— rA«  Hou*e  of  Baby:  or.  Oar 
Lady  of  Darkness.  By  Mre.  Gbobor  Hoofel 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Messrs.  King  bare 
added  this  powerful  and  well  written  story  to 
their  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction.  In  fe^tltf 
hands,  the  curse  of  hereditary  insanity  might 
become  repulsive,  in  Urs.  Hooper's  hands  it  is 
simply  tragic. — Five  Weeks  in  a  Balhxm^  A 
Voyage  of  E^hration  and  Discovery  in  C«- 
tral  Africa.  From  the  I^ench  of  Jdia 
VuNB.  With  ux^-fout  niustrations  by  Biocr. 
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Second  Editioo.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
JdI«s  Venie  is  ioimitable  id  bis  scientific  bur- 
Itequea.  While  they  we  the  very  perfection 
of  DODsenfie,  riralliDg  MunchauBen  himself  io 
impossible  adventures,  they  are  bo  much  more 
tbin  nonsense  from  the  exteDslve  scientific 
knawWge  upon  which  they  are  constructed, 
tint  thej  really  convey  a  grtatdeal  of  valuable 
infonnatlon.  This  is  one  of  his  earlier  books. 
We  remember  meeting  with  a  translation  of  it 
in  the  United  States  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  This  is,  apparently,  an  independent  b-ans- 
lition  and  is  somewhat  compressed.  Whether 
the 'second  edition'  refers  to  the  original  or 
to  this  translation  we  are  not  told.  Its  twofold 
porpose  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
iaoe  in  African  discovery,  and  to  satirise  some 
of  the  '  travellers'  tales'  that  have  been  told  us. 
Livingstone  crossed  the  continent  on  foot,  Dr. 
Ferguson  and  his  companions  cross  it  in  a  hal- 
iooD ;  and  in  telling  us  what  is  known  about  it 
thej  recount  ma rvdlous  adventures.  M.  Jules 
Verne  has  invented  a  literature. —  Virtue't 
Imperial  Shateipeare.  Edited  by  Cbarlbs 
SmoHT,  with  illustrations  tby  Cope,  Leslie, 
MicUsB,  E.  M.  Ward.  W.  P.  Frith,  H.  S.  Marks, 
and  others.  Div.  VL  (Virtue  and  Co.)  The 
present  division  of  this  superb  work  includes 
OtMlo,  Timoa  of  Athens,  King  Lear,  Mat- 
Mh,  and  Troilut  and  Crettida.  The  illus- 
trations are  Cope's  '  Othello  relating  his  Adven- 
tnies  ;'  Richardson's  'Prince  Henry,'  'Poins 
and  Falstaff;'  Ward's  'Juliet  in  the  Cell  of 
Friar  Lawrence;'  Leslie's  '  Queen  Kathcrine,' 
and  Pott's  'Prince  Arthurand  Hubert.'  Both 
in  its  literature  and  its  illustrations  it  auatains 
Ibe  peerless  character  of  this  edition  of  our 
great  dramatist — Cai»y.  By  Hbsba  Stbetton. 
Aotbor  of'  'Lost  Gip.'  (H.  S.  King  and  Co.) 
'Cassy'  is  not  quite  so  touching  as  'LostOip,' 
butitmakesupfortfais  in  its  admirable  sketch- 
es of  character  and  fine  passages  of  descrip- 
tioD,  such  as  that  of  the  '  Forest.'  *  Old  Simon,' 
the  dwarf,  and  the  'Old  Master,'  and  'Mrs. 
Tilly '  are  admirable  bits  of  portraiture.  Per- 
baps  it  is  as  careful  a  piece  of  work  as  has  yet 
come  from  Miss  Stretton's  hand. —  Cwil  8er-\ 
tiee.  By  J.  T.  LiSTADO.  (H,  S.  King  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  novel  of  Irish  life.  The  scene  of  the 
plot  is  laid  in  a  small  town  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  caUed  Selskar;  and  after  a 
ihoTt  and  somewhat  grandiloquent  description 
of  the  locality,  the  author  proceeds  at  once  to 
onfold  the  tale.  The  society  of  the  small  town 
is  well  described,  and  the  reader  is  here  intro- 
duced to  most  of  the  dramatin  pertoniB,  among 
them  to  a  young  fellow  who  may  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  story,  and  to  a  Mr.  Hugh  Haugh- 
toQ,  a  scion  of  the  great  family  of  the  Hat^h- 
tons,  who  are  the  squires  of  the  place.  It  is 
around  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  this  fam- 
ily that  the  story  is  entwined.  Our  hero,  after 
one  or  two  delightful  flirtations  and  other 
social  intndents  of  a  more  or  less  interesting 
character,  coes  into  a  Government  ofSce  in 
EogliQd,  whither  most  of  the  interest  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  story  is  transferred.  From 
this  time  the  plot  thickens  rapidly,  and  finally 
cnlmiDates  in  a  most  exciting  trial  at  law,  in 
Sekkar,  to  decide  the  rival  claims  of  members 
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of  the  Hauehton  family.  This  trial  ends  in  a 
result  which  is  totally  unexpected  by  the  spec- 
tators in  the  court,  though  partly  guessed  and 
hoped  for  by  the  reader  ;  a  result  which  con- 
founds tho*;e  who  have  been  busingtheir  hopes 
on  an  utterly  unscrupulous  course  of  scheming, 
and  crowns  our  hero  and  the  charming  girl  he 
is  about  to  man^  with  a  happiness  which  the 
reader  rejoices  has  fallen  to  their  lot  The 
book  is  not  free  from  faults.  Descriptions 
now  and  then  verge  on  the  ridiculous,  as  when, 
in  two  or  three  places,  a  young  lady's  eyes  are 
described  as  '  emitting  a  violet  li^ht.'  Nor  can 
we  sympathize  with  Uie  author  in  the  fate  he 
has  found  for  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  spirited 
girl,  whom  he  has  married,  as  it  seems  in  mere 
wantonness,  to  a  dry,  middle-aged  Government 
ofScial.  At  the  same  time,  the  plot  is  well 
conceived,  the  story  lively  and  abounding  in 
incidents,  the  dialc^ues  spirited,  the  characters 
vividly  drawn,  and  the  whole  book  one  which 
will  interest  and  fascinate  the  reader. 


Supernatural  Beligion.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Beatity  of  Dinine  JleteJation.  Two  Vols. 
Longmans  and  C6. 

Although  written  with  a  certain  air  of  can- 
dour we  cannot  describe  this  work  as  quite  a 
candid  performance ;  and  with  much  assump- 
tion of  impartiality  we  cannot  acquit  the  writer 
of  betraying  a  certain  bias  which  vitiates  the 
conclusion  hearrivea  at  The  writer's  intention 
is  twofold — first,  to  criticize  the  supernatural 
in  general ;  and,  secondly,  to  discuss  the  claims 
to  be  authentic  of  the  documents  on  which 
Christianity  rests.  He  professes  to  undertake 
a  fresh  investigation;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  an 
attack  on  the  two  fundamental  lines  of  proof 
on  which  our  religion  rests— the  d  prion  and 
the  d  poileriori.  With  regard  to  the  former 
the  writer  assumes — and  we  may  remark  in 
limine,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  assump- 
tion in  his  stand-point  as  in  ours — that  all  reli- 
gions alike  lay  claim  to  the  supernatural,  and 
that  these  claims  are  about  equally  true  and' 
equally  false.  The;  are  either  mythical  dis- 
tortions of  physical  facts,  or  legendary  csag- 
gerations  of  great  and  heroic  actions ;  but  in  nei- 
tiicr  case  do  they  bear  the  test  of  investigation. 
They  are  the  glorious  dreams  of  the  world's  in- 
fancy, and  they  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day  when  modem  science  turns  her  critical 
glass  t«  look  at  them.  This,  as  every  one  re- 
members, is  the  tone  of  half- in  suiting  homage 
to  the  supematurtd  which  M.  Renan  adopts ; 
and  though  the  tone  of  this  writer  is  more  se- 
rious and  less  ironical,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  view  is  the  same.  His  second  position, 
that  the  documents  themselves  are  untrust- 
worthy, grows  of  ,couTse  out  of  the  former.  If 
the  supernatural  in  general  is  discredited,  the 
Record,  which  is  filled  with  such  old  wives' 
fables,  cannot  be  worth  much  &ttenti<m.    In- 
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deed,  the  vriter  might  have  npared  bimeelf 
■  more  thwi  two-thirils  of  his  labour.  Nearly 
hAlf  of  Ihe  first  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the 
second,  is  taken  up  nith  negative  criticismB, 
second-hand  from  the  German,  which  those 
who  are  familiST  with  Bauer,  Schweitzer,  Scho]- 
ten,  and  others,  may  take  as  so  much  surpluH- 
age.  We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  through 
these  excerpts  from  Qerman  criticism.  He 
would,  probably,  admit  that,  but  for  Bauer 
and  bis  school,  his  second  volume  could  not 
have  been  written.  We  may,  therefore,  refuse 
to  follow  him  into  criticisms  which  are  only 
echoes  of  echoea 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  first  half  of  the 
first  volume,  we  think  the  question  which  be 
raises  in  limine  is  entitled  to  respectful  consi- 
deration, and  Qwakens  the  thought  which 
Strauss  has  formulated  in  the  phrase  '  Are  we 
still  Christians  V  Undoubtedly,  if  there  be  no 
supernatural  then  away  with  the  pretence  of 
Christianity.  Let  there  be  no  deception  about 
it ;  no  more  masquerading  of  pious  augurs,  tike 
the  old  school  of  Naturalists,  unable  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face,  an  I  to  say,  as  Rousseau 
remarked  of  the  Pasteurs  of  Geneva  in  his  day, 
whether  they  were  Christians  or  noL  For  that 
reason  we  tnink  that  Strauss'  outspokenness 
did  an  unspeakable  service  in  Germany,  for 
which  we  could  almost  thank  and  forgive  him 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  criticism.  He  helped 
to  clear  the  air  from  these  mcphitics  va- 
pours of  half  belief  which  nre  deadly  to  real 
truth  and  eonvictinn.  We  have  no  complaint, 
then,  to  make  of  the  writer  for  beginning  with 
the  supernatural,  and  placing  it  Uriah-like  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  to  be  slain  by  the  first 
dart  of  modem  criticism.  We  agree  with  him, 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  mistake  lo  assume,  as 
Paley  and  Mozley,  and  other  orthodox  writers 
do  that  admitted  the  being  of  a  personal  God, 
the  whole  question  ofthe  supernsturul  may  be 
taken  as  assumed.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
that  Ood  may  work  a  miracle,  and  another  to 
say  that  he  has  done  bo,  and  that  we  are  able 
to  distinguish  what  are  true  and  what  are  false 
miraules.  In  fact  the  questionhaabeen  argued 
too  much  in  vacvo  on  both  sides,  as  it  the  Being 
of  Ood  were  ihe  point  on  which  the  question 
turned,  and  not  His  perfections,  or  rather  to 
speak  more  strictly  still  His  relation  to  us. 

This  leads  us  to  the  point,  where  we  think 
thb  writer,  in  common  with  many  others,  for- 
gets that  to  have  no  prepossessions  in  this  mat- 
ter is  in  reitity  to  have  tliem.  The  question  of 
the  truth  ofthe  siipemntural  in  general,  more 
especially  of  Christianity,  turns  on  antecedent 

Srobability  more  than  many  writers  on  the  evi- 
ences  suspect  A  great  deal  has  been  said  for 
and  against  the  miraculous  on  the  assumption 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  could  prove  a  mi- 
-racle,  for  o(  two  probabilities  it  whs  greater  that 
testimony  should  be  false  than  that  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  true.  The 
usual  reply  to  Hume  has  been  the  Whateleian 
distinction  between  probability  before  proof  and 
after.  It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  not  a 
single  remarkable  fact  of  history  which  was  not 
anteoedently  improbable.  Whately's  Historic 
Poubts  as  to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
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parte  was  supposed  to  dispose  of  ohjections 
of  the  class  of  Hume's.  The  miracles,  however 
extraordinary  in  themselves,  rest  on  evidence ; 
and  granted  that  the  evidence  is  strong  in  itself 
and  circumstantial  enough,  eadit  quatUo,  We  do 
not  think  Hume's  argument  can  be  disposed  of 
in  this  off-hand  way.  On  the  contrary,  wa  think 
that  from  the  Deist's  point  of  view,  and  much 
more  from  the  Atheist  s,  a  miracle  is  so  improba- 
ble that  the  accumulation  of  testimony  is  only 
piling  up  hise  witness.  Paul's  question  to 
Agrippa,  'Seemeth  it  lo  thee  a  thing  incredible 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?'  is  one  the  in- 
credibility of  which  exists  in  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  testimony  is  produced. 
In  other  words  we  can  never  treat  Christianity 
as  a  caput  mortuutTi,  an  extraordinary  histori- 
cal fact  requiring  strong  historical  proof  to 
vouch  for  it,  but  nothing  more.  This  is  the 
line  which  writers  on  the  evidences  generally 
take  up,  and  a  writer  against  the  supernatural 
meets  them  on  their  own  ground. 

But  suppose  we  change  our  ground.  Suppose 
we  set  out  with  certain  postulates  vouched  for, 
no  matter  how — whether  we  call  it  the  voice  rf 
conscience,  or  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
or  the  aspirations  of  the  better  class  of  men — 
but  assuming  in  any  case  (hat  the  spiritual  in 
man,  whatever  that  means  (we  do  not  define  it, 
but  only  assume  its  existence)  seems  to  require 
some  objective  reality  corresponding  to  it ;  then 
the  whole  question  assumes  a  new  shape. 
Man  as  a  being,  depraved  indeed,  but  with  de- 
^res  after  what  is  hoIy,just,  and  good,  longs  for 
deliverance  and  reunion  with  the  Divine.  Either 
there  is  a  God,  and  these  aspirations  come  from 
IJim,  and  are  in  themselves  a  pledge  of  deliver- 
ance, or  there  is  not;  and  then  all  is  a  mock- 
ery, and  we  'roll  the  prayer  to  wintry  skies.' 
But  assuming  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we 
are  made  in  his  image,  we  are  then  in  an  at- 
titude to  see  how  miracles  are  as  reasonable,  as 
to  the  unspiritual  Deist  or  Atheist  they  are  un- 
reasonable. That  we  are  not  orphans,  and  that 
inRiclitei's  langu^e  we  do  not  behold  instead 
of  an  eye  an  empty  socket,  and  hear  a  moan 
through  the  universe  'There  is  no  God,'  is  in- 
deed the  key  lo  the  position.  Redemption,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  conceivable 
without  an  apparatus  of  miracles  ;  but  the  pre- 
vious question  is  one  not  so  much  of  evidence 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  supernatural, 
but  as  to  the  spiritual  facts  of  man,  and  as  to 
whether  they  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
such  a  redemption.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  look  at  it,  and  ours  we  think  is 
the  point  of  view  of  intelligent  belief,  not  of 
mere  blind  credulity,  the  supernatural  is  antece- 
dently probable.  That  God  should  visit  and 
redeem  His  people,  and  attest  it  by  signs  and 
wondeni,  seems  to  us  as  rational  as  to  those 
without  these  spiritual  prepossessions  it  seems 
irrational  and  incredible. 

We  do  not  then  blame  the  mere  scientist 
for  rejecting  the  supematunil  in  toto.  He  is 
consistent  from  .his  point  of  view  as  wearefrom 
ours.  The  only  question  is  whether  his  point 
ofview  is  the  right  one,  and  as  there  is  no  ar- 
biter between  us  hut  human  nature  we  appeal 
to  that  tribunal.    Tried  w)/«ro  taentia,  the 
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eopemtlural  ia  nildly  absurd,  and  we  slioatd 
.  give  up  the  case.  Tried  in  foro  eonidentia, 
ud  the  case  is  altered.  Thus  it  is  that  the  te»li- 
mmtum  aaima  naturaliUr  CkrUtiana  comes 
in  here  with  its  Tull  weight  The  presumptions 
ife  now  all  in  its  favour,  as  before  they  were  all 
against  it. 

Now  we  complain  of  this  writer  because  he 
tries  to  look  at  the  supernatural  as  Rcnan  does, 
ts  d  mere  question  of  testing  evidence  by  men 
of  science.  This  jury-box  view  of  religion  is 
the  absurd  view  of  the  unspiritual  evidential 
Mhool  ofthe  last  century.  We  thought  it  was 
dead  with  the  school  that  brought  it  into 
fashion,  but  it  creepeup  again  andagain.  The 
writer  finds  fnult,  for  instance,  with  Dr. 
Slou^hton,  Tor  ilt<^ically  assuming  that  there  are 
eerlain  presumptions  in  favour  of  miracles,  with- 
out which  tlio  bare  testimony  would  not  bo 
sufficient.  But  to  our  thinking  Dr.  Stougliton 
19  quite  as  logical  as  his  critic.  It  ia  a  ques- 
tion here  not  of  logic  but  offset.  There  U  a 
spiritual  philosophy,  whether  we  agree  with  it 
or  not.  'Jlie  preparation  of  the  Gospel  is  found 
wherever  men  are  seeking  after  Ood,  if  hoply 
they  may  find  Hiui,  though  He  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us.  The  whole  of  Paul's  argument 
on' Mars'  Hi|l  turns  on  this,  and  the  reason  why 
(here  is  so'  much  scepticism  among  men  of 
science  is,  because  the  orthodox  misstate  their 
c«e  as  often  as  their  opponents.  Unspiritual 
dopnatism  confronts  an  unspiritual  scepticism. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  there  is  no  jnerdnnt 
in  such  a  case  between  reason  and  faith  f  The 
colours  will  not  bite,  because  the  combining 
element  is  wanting. 

To  all  ihat  thiii  writer  has  to  say  of  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  and  prodigies  in  genernl,  we  say 
nothing.     Ho  is  welcome  to  puerilities  of  this 
kind,  and  may  make  what  he  likes  of  it.     Bui 
the  true  miracle  (the  alarm  bell  of  the  universe, 
as  John  Foster  finely  called  it)  rests  on  a  dilTe- 
rent  fooling.  It  is  rational,  because  ant eccdentlj' 
probable.     There  is  much  that  we  should  agree 
with  in  the  writer's  after- criticisms.     He  dis- 
poses of  Dr.  Irons  very  well,  who  would  have 
Ds  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in  miracles  on  thf 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  only  a  round- 
about way  of  asking  us  to  believe  in  Dr.  Irons  : 
he  is  welcome  to  put  such  irons  as  these  in  th< 
fire.    But  let  acepticii  say  what  they  like,  oui 
spiritual  instincts,  the  longing  for  iinmoHalitj, 
the  yearning   for  deliverance    from    sin,     the 
desire  for  re-union  with  our  Father  in   Heaven 
— these  aMumpUonn,  as  he  calls  them,  do  excite 
a  prepossession   in  favour  of  miracles,   which 
makes  the  ditf^renco  between  an  electric  c 
duclor  and  non-conductor.     If  this  wrili 
mind  is  unable  to  respond  to  any  of  these 
Elincts,  tlien  instead  of  sitting  down  to  critii 
the  supernatural,  he  would  do  better  to  study 
him$!eir.    Illogical  as  it  sounds,  Christianity 
dtber  self-evidential  or  it-  ia  not  evidential 
all.     As  a  remedial  system,  it  assumes  a  con 
aponding  sense  of  need  in  us,  and  if  we  have 
no  sense  i>f  dependence,  then  it  has  no  messnge 
for  us.    They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phyi' 
cian — but  tliey  that  are  sick.  To  negative  cri' 
ciams  we  have  only  one  reply — try  it. 


Th«  Life  of  CkH»t.  ByFREDEBicK  W.  Farbas, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  I'wo  Vols.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpin. 

AfBuent  as  has  been  the  Christolo^cal  litera- 
ture evoked  by  Strauss's  first  'Leben  Jesu,' 
'  manifold  as  have  been  its  forms,  there  was 
n  for  the  kind  of  biography  that  Dr.  Farrar 
here  supplied.  Discardmg  all  prolegomena, 
and  restricting  his  collateral  matter  to  notes  and 
an  appendix  of  excursuses  of  some  fifty  pages. 
Dr.  Farrar  simply  tells  the  great  Gospel  story, 
addressing  himself  to  the  popular  rather  than 
to  the  learned  mind.  He  is,  however,  thorough- 
ly qualified  by  general  scholarship  and  by  spe- 
cial study,  for  justifying  the  conclusions  that  he 
reaches,  and  the  views  that  he  propounds;  so 
that,  while  popular  in  form  and  eminently  read- 
able, his  scholarly  basis  and  reasons  are  ade- 
quately indicated  either  in  the  inlaying  of  the 
text  or  in  the  foot-notes. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Parrar  is  that  of  the 
orthodox  evangelical  school,  and  his  work  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  vindication  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  those  who  believe  in  the  super- 
natural and  mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord  aa 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  and  who  believe  that  tho  New  Testament 
is  a  divinely  authoritative  record  of  His  life  and 
teaching.  Perhaps  one  great  service  of  the  work 
will  bo  to  show  that  such  conclusions  are  not 
the  ignorant  assumptions  of  a  weak  and  super- 
stitious religious  feeling,  as  is  often  and  with 
much  superciliousness  affirmed,  but  that  they 
rest  on  the  investigations  and  deductions  of  a 
scholarship  every  whit  as  extensive  and  pro- 
found OS  that  of  antagonistic  schools.  The 
truth  is,  lhat  mere  scholarship  is  the  prero^ 
tive  of  no  school;  of  itself  it  cannot  determine 
religious  truths ;  although  it  is  equally  true 
that  religious  truth,  in  its  scientific  claims,  can- 
not be  determined  without  it.  Dr.  Fairar's 
tendency  to  a  somewhat  glittering  rhetoric  is  a 
good  deal  more  subdued  in  this  histoiy  than  it 
is  in  his  sermons,  although  we  should  have 
liked  his  work  better  had  it  been  still  moro 
simple.  Some  passages,  huivever,  deepen  into 
rich  pathos,  under  the  march  of  his  eloquence 
and  of  his  reproductive  imagination,  although 
here  and  there  a  pictorial  touch  escapes  him 
which  facts  hardly  justify  ;  as,  for  example  : 
The  Quarantania  is  described  as  '  looking  over 
the  sluggish  bituminous  waters  of  the  Sodomitic 
sea,'  which  suggests  a  proximity  much  nearer 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles;  that  our  Lord 
on  His  way  to  Gethsemane  crossed  the  wady 
of  the  Kedron,  '  and  vp  the  green  and  quiet 
glope  beyond  it.''  The  chapter  on  the  Passion,, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  powcr- 
ftil  in  Ihe  volume.  In  it,  as  elsewhere,  the 
spell  of  Dr.  Farrar's  eloquence  is  very  great. 
It  suffices  to  suggest  moreover  what  could  not. 
be  pot  into  exact  words.  Tlioso  who  have  read 
Mr.  Word  Beecher'a  '  Life  of  Christ,'  or  at  least , 
that  part  of  it  which  is  published,  may  from  it . 
derive  a  siifficientty  just  impression  of  the 
method  of  Dr.  Farrar' s  work,  only  Dr.  Farrar- 
employs  the  apparatus  eriticut  of  an  accom- 
I  pliiihed  classical  and  Qcrmnn  scholar ;  the  eCfect . 
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of  which  is  seen  in  the  richneaa  of  hia  nuratiTS, 
the  great  breadth  of  his  reading,  and  io  the  way 
in  which,  with  much  artliilic  skill,  it  is  shaped 
BO  08  to  antlcipale  adverse  judgments.  The 
apologelic  and  the  hlatorj  are  combined  in  a 
Tery  masterly  manner.  In  reading  Mr.  Bee- 
cher'a  book  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  its 
diapterG  had  been  Bermons,  and  that,  disregard- 
ing questions  of  scholarship,  save  as  embodied 
in  results,  he  had  employed  his  great  rhetorical 
genius  in  painting  a  series  of  pulpit  pictures  of 
the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life,  Buch  as  he  only 
among  liring  orators  can  painL  Bia  book 
suffers  somewhat  from  too  severe  a  repression 
of  his  great  gift  of  oratory.  Dr.  Farrar's  scho- 
Uu^hip  makes  us  feel  that  sometimes  his  rhe- 
toric could  be  advanlageoualy  subdued. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  to  discerning 
readers  than  the  wise,  reverent  judgments  of 
Dr.  Farrar's  work.  He  does  not  press  theory, 
or  the  natural  desire  to  understand  too  far. 
Hany  questions  over  which  theorists  have 
waged  fierce  battle^for  instance,  the  external 
character  of  our  Lord's  temptation — ha  refuses 
to  pronounce  upon.  Uis  is  the  wise  rever< 
that  knows  the  limits  of  the  knowable. 
feet,  however,  that  it  is  an  incongruity  evei 
suggest  that  the  temptation  to  turn  stones 
bread  might  have  been  incited  by  the  shape  of 
(he  stones,  that  *  the  stones  were  perhaps  the 
lapidet  jmaioi,  which  assume  the  exact  shape 
of  little  loaves  of  bread.' 

Of  course  there  are  conclusions  of  Dr.  Farrar 
Iroro  which  we  differ.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
think  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  rejecting 
Tabor  as  the  mount  of  trans  Qguration  are  con- 
clusive. We  do  not  say  that  it  was,  but  its 
claims  cannot  be  disallowed  on  the  grounds  as- 
signed. The  length  of  the  ridge  of  Tabor — the 
fortification  at  its  eastern  end  notwithstanding 
— gave  ample  room  for  the  event  described. 
The  rassage  in  Mark  is  too  Hideflnite  to  boar 
Dr.  Farrar's  construction  that  Christ  did  not 
pass  through  Galilee  until  alter  the  transfigura- 
tion, nor  is  Paneiim,  one  of  the  slopes  of  Uer- 
mon — nn  insigniScant  hill.  No  doubt  'many  a 
spot  on  the  slope  of  Uermon  where  he  could 
pray  with  his  disciples '  might  be  found,  but 
this  is  true  of  almost  every  hiti  in  Palestine. 
The  present  vrriter,  too,  looked  at  the  proba- 
bilities of  both  localities,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Tabor  has  claims  fully  equal  to 
those  of  Hermon. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  speak  very  highly  of 
Dr.  Farrar's  elaborate,  learned,  and  yet  emi- 
nently popular  work.  For  the  general  reader, 
as  distinguished  from  the  poleroif,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  life  of  Christ  that  has  appeared.  It  is 
reverent  but  not  credulous;  it  gives  the  results 
of  the  latest  scholarship,  English  and  Continen- 
tal, without  obtruding  thero ;  it  rests  the  entire 
progression  of  the  history  upon  an  evidential 
basis,  and  yet  the  latent  or  Kuggested  proof 
never  stiffens  the  flowing  narrative,  or  interrupts 
its  eloquence ;  one  simply  feels  the  roherence 
of  the  whole.  And  how  much  more  natural 
and  simple  Dr.  Farrar's  position  is  tlian  that  of 
unbelievers.  Dr.  Farrar  has  rendered  a  much 
greater  service  than  the  simple  form  of  his  book 
may  at  first  suggest  Ue  has  lifted ourtboughts 
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from  mere  details  to  the  beauty  and  harmonj 
of  the  entire  conception  of  our  Lord  which  these 

wonderful  gospels  present.  And  perhaps  this 
is  the  most  effectual  way  of  resolving  even  diffi- 
culties of  detail — at  any  rate  it  reduces  them  to 
the  category  of  things  for  which  some  explana* 
tion  is  possible  to  his  wOrk.  Dr.  Farrar  has 
brought  a  ripe  and  wide  scholarship,  to  which 
the  manifold  archeeological,  historical,  geogra- 
phical, and  philological  achievements  of  our  age 
have  contributed  in  an  amazing  degree  ;  also  a 
keen  spiritual  discernment,  a  reverent  religious 
sympathy,  and  a  glowing  and  fervent  eloquence, 
which  have  contributed  a  distinct  and  important 
element  to  modern  Cbristology. 

PvetanUDay  Paper*  »a  Avminttit  Qaationt 
in  Theology :  CatkolU  TkovghU  on  Ou  BOU 
and  TTM^cgy.  Second  Series.  By  the  late 
Frederic  Hvbrs,  H.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  (rf 
SL  John's,  Kesvrick.  ■  W.  Isbister  and  Co- 
We  explained  in  a  notice  of  the  first  series 
of  these  posthumous  meditations  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Myers,  how  the  manuscript  of  this  re- 
markable and  cultivated  man  has  at  lengtK  come 
into  possession  of  tho  public  It  is  int«resting 
to  observe  that  the  potteript  of  the  latest  of 
these  Catholic  Thoughts  was  dated  in  the  year 
1848 ;  seeing  that  the  author  appears  even  then 
to  have  confronted  most  of  the  problents  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism  and  historic  and  dog- 
matic theology.  If  these  meditations  had  t>eeii 
published  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  as 
the  deliberate  convictions  ofa  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  cry  would  have  been 
fierce,  and  the  courts  of  law,  and  other  methoda 
of  coercion,  would  have  been  set  in  motion  to 
express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  ttian 
the  author's  belief  in  the  Divine  revelation  con- 
tained, or  involved,  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 
There  are  pasBagas  of  rare  force  and  eloquence, 
in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  claims  of  the 
Bible  are  lined  above  all  other  literature,  sacred 
or  profane;  yet  we  have  never  seen  the  position 
of  the  anti-literalist  maintained  with  more  strin- 
gent force,  or  the  d<^ma  of  verbal  inspiration 
demolished  with  greater  succinctness.  There 
are  a  few  points  which  when  urged  from  th« 
purely  and  inWnsely  Christian  standpoint  have 
almost  tho  force  of  novelty.  The  author  shows 
that  the  cliai^  of  adding  to  the  words  of  Qod 
is  as  serious  as  that  of  lubtrartitig  from  them, 
and  makes  it  abundantly  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  canon  of  biith  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New  were  decided,  make  to  the 
present  hour  the  largest  demand  on  the  exerdsa 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  He  defends 
tho  position  that  in  the  formation  of  the  entire 
collection,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  a 
supernatural  or  miraculous  force  was  in  opera- 
tion, that  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  the  Capti- 
vity were  singularly  listless  and  careless  about 
the  preservation  of  their  sacred  books,  that  no 
authority  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  bow 
determined  or  adequately  limited  or  even  staced 
the  principle  on  which  the  book^  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected.  He  recognises  the 
objection  arising  from  the  difficulty  oldetaching 
the  eternal  truth  from  its  temporary  clothing 
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tbe  Divine  thought  from  iU  human  envelope, 
uiA  he  does  so  with  singular  freshoeBS,  beauty, 
*nd  reason ablenesB ;  1)UC  we  think  he  pushes 
the  law  of  'accommodation'  to  human  igno- 
rance and  weakness  to  an  extent  which  would 
reader  the  taelc  perilously  difficult  The  volume 
deserves  extended  analysis  and  here  and  there 
Etringent  criticism.  The  historical  reflections 
which  abound  in  the  second  part  of  the  work 
roD  counter  to  current  opinion  on  the  destiny 
of  Israel,  and  on  the  origin  of  its  religious  ideas, 
but  they  are  modestly  set  forth  with  Huch  an 
air  of  strong  conviction  that  they  carry  with 
them  great  weight  Prophecy  in  Scripture  is 
not  to  'be  conceived  of  under  the  form  of  an 
imsge  of  history  thrown  from  the  future  upon 
the  present;  but  rather  under  that  of  a  promi- 
nent principle  continually  reproducing  itself  in 
Uie  future.'  Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  '  principle '  of  prophecy,  and  to 
the  consequences  derivable  from  the  ultimate 
principle  of  Protestantism,  The  author  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  what  was  his  position  towards 
rbeology  proper ;  and  we  have  no  apace  at  pre- 
sent to  set  forth  hia  views  in  any  detail.  The 
Iwo  volumes  are  charged  with  healthy  thinking, 
tnd  profess  to  be  a  specimen  of  Christian  Posi- 
tjiism,   stripping   man;  facts  of  the   delusivi 

Cour  and  illegitimate  sentiment  that  has 
thrown  around  them.  They  are  through- 
out profoundly  reverent  and  sympathetic,  and 
ue  models  of  Christian  controversy., 

I^  Sdigion  of  Itrad  U>  the  FaU  of  th«  Jeteiah 
BUite.  By  Dr.  A.  Kdrnek,  Professor  of 
Tiieoli^y  at  the  T^iversity  of  Ley  den. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfkbd 
Hbatb  Ma?.  Vol.  L  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate. 

The  new  Theological  Translation  Society 
Memg  to  have  arranged  its  publications  in  the 

order  of  rationalistic  development  The  com- 
paratively  conservative  rationalism  of  Keim  was 
fallowed  by  the  more  daring  speculations  of 
Blur,  and  now  we  have  in  Euenen  what  may. 
we  suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plui  ultra 
or  rationalistic  history.  Dr.  Euenen  not  only 
deals  with  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Xiebnhr  dealt  with  the  myths  of  Rome,  but  he 
reduces  them  to  pretty  much  the  same  value. 
We  will,  however,  give  his  own  repre-senlation 
of  his  stand-point 

He  rightly  afBrms  thatthe  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian religions  can  be  included  in  ahomogeneous 
group  of  '  the  prindpal  religions '  only  if  there 
wist  no  specific  diSerence  between  these  two 
and  all  other  forms  of  religion.  Unless  It  be 
Iraia  want  of  thought,  this  cannot  be  admitted 
bj  those  who  derive  Jewish  and  Christian  reli- 
gions from  special  Divine  revelition,  and  all 
other  forms  from  human  inventJon.  For  this 
liex  places  so  deep  a  gulf  between  these  two 
uid  Uie  rest  of  '  the  principal  religions,'  that 
th«T  union  in  one  group  can  only  lead  to  niis- 
understanding  and- confusion. 

Ttial  this  belief  is  entertained  by  Jews  and 
Geatiles  is  indubitable,  and  the  rise  of  it  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  Dr.  Kuenen  reminds  us, 
however,  that  it  is  a  belief  cotnmon  to  the  fol- 
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lowers  of  Zarathustra,  Sftkya-Mooni,  and  Mo- 
hammed. 

Modern  tbeolt^cal  science  does  not  start 
from  this  belief.  It  applies  'impartial  criti- 
cism '  to  these  syatemB,  in  the  application  of 
which  the  rise  of  such  belief  evolves,  hut  only 
to  he  rejected,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  outcome 
not  only  of  national  vanity  but  of  ignorance  of 
other  nations  and  religions.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  'the  belief  In  Israel's  selec- 
tion is  still  tenable  in  our  days  ? '  Dr.  Euenen 
'does  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  negative.' 
'  We  now  perceive  that  the  means  of  which 
Ood  was  formerly  thought  to  have  made  use  are 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  end  which  in 
reality  was  to  be  attained.'  'Our  conception  of 
Qod,  and  of  the  extent  of  His  activity,  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe  and  its  course  has  become 
far  too  wide  and  too  grand  for  the  ideas  of 
Israel's  prophets  to  appear  any  longer  otherwise 
than  misplaced  in  it. 

Dr.  Kuenen  affirms  that  '  this  belief  .in  the 
exceptional  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Isra»> 
htes  is  founded  simply  and  solelv  on  the  tea- 
mony  of  their  holy  records.'  '  Although  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  the  Old  Testament  may 
with  justice  be  adduced  as  testifying  in  favour 
of  supematuralism,  itB  separate  parts,  regard- 
ed by  the  light  of  criticism,  speak  loudly  for  a 
natural  development,  both  of  the  Israeltiish 
religion  itself  and  of  the  belief  in  its  heavenly 
origin.'  '  He  who  relies  upon  the  impressions 
made  by  the  whole,  without  interrogating  the 
parts  one  by  one,  repudiates  the  first  principles 
of  all  scientific  research,  and  pays  homage  to 
superficiality.'  Quite  true,  but  surely  the  ad- 
mission is  fatal  i  is  it  not  strai^  that  the  sepa- 
rate parts  should  each  point  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  whole  leads  us, 
and  that  in  the  judgmentof  many  very  learned 
and  laborious  critics  of  the  parts,  the  impres> 
sion  produced  by  the  whole  is  really  an  induc- 
tion from  them  f  But  we  do  not  wish  to  criti- 
dse  BO  much  as  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  Dr.  Kueneo's  stand-point.  On  these  prin- 
ciples he  rejects  the  supernatural  and  applies 
disintegrating  principles  of  rationalistic  criti- 
cism to  the  Old  Testament  records.  He  as- 
sumes, as  a  matter  of  course  that  '  the  last 
twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are 
Dot  the  productions  of  Hezekiidi's  contempo- 
rary, but  of  a  later  prophet,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.  ;  that 
by  far  the  most,  if  not  all  the  Puilma  which 
bear  David's  name,  arc  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
him  ;  that  the  fortunes  and  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel were  committed  towritipg  in  the  year  16S 
B.C.'  These  discoveries,  and  Sie  modern  chro- 
nological arrangemont  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  render  possible  for  the  first  timo  a 
real  history  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel.  The 
niuTBtives  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert, 
are  made  known  to  us  in  narratives  '  probably 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
(about  750)  b.c.  ;  others  are  evidently  still 
more  recent,  and  no  one  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  written  before  the  year  800  s.c^'  As  the 
exodus  from  I^pt  falls  in  the  yw  1320  b.c., 
'  on  the  moat  favourable  supposition,  therefore, 
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a  period  of  more  than  fire  centuries  intervenes 
between  the  evoat  and  the  earliest  account ;' 
which  completely  disposes  of  MoseR  and  the 
historical  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  Dr. 
Kuenen's  method,  therefore,  is  to  begin  with 
the  eighth  centurj,  the  period  of  Isaiah,  which 
'  we  know  with  sufficient  certaintr  from  the 
writinRB  nhi(^  it  has  produced,'  and  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  the  then  religious  condition 
of  Israel.  Then  follows  an  attempt  to  deduce 
from  it  an  account  of  Israel's  previous  for- 
tunes, a  kind  of  inverted  process  of  erolution 
applied  to  history ;  which  is  as  if  the  history 
of  England  from  tbe  Conquest  were  deduced 
from  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  Next,  in  a  general  and 
preliminary  manner,  he  attempts  to  determine 
the  course  which  Jbrael's  religious  development 
miMt  have  followed.  Next,  as  the  imaginary 
lines  deepen,  the  author  sketches  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  Israel's  religion  before  and 
during  the  eighth  centuiT  ;  after  which  he  goes 
regularly  forward,  and  has  no  more  occasion 
to  depart  from  the  chronolt^cal  order.  Wo 
ia  not  deny  the  scientiSc  legitimacy  of  thi^ 
m  ethod  in  ttie  absence  of  historical  documents. 
The  monstrous  assumption  of  Dr.  Euenen  is 
that  there  is  no  literature  in  the  Old  Testament 
older  than  the  e^hth  century.  This  conclusion 
is  reached  by  a  purely  subjective  process  of 
historical  consciousness  and  of  ingenious  castl e- 
in-the-ai rebuilding.  Ewald  is  nowhere  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Kuenen.  As  much  is  to  be 
eaid  for  the  poeros  of  Homer  as  for  the  Penta- 
teuch of  Moses.  And  yet  these  writings  have 
been  the  religious  authorities  of  aa  intelligent 
people,  and  are  so  to  this  day;  and  have  more- 
over been  accepted  as  supernatural  by  the  in- 
tellectual and  scientiUc  mind  of  Christendom, 
that  is,  by  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the 
world  for  two  thousand  years.  In  their  chro- 
nological order  they  follow  the  laws  of  scienti- 
fic development,  both  of  theologpcnl  thought 
and  religious  lite.  On  Dr.  Kuenen's  assump- 
tion, through  the  course  of  eight  centuries,  on 
tbe  ordinary  assumption  of  thirteen,  a  miscel- 
laneous series  of  pamphlets  was  accidentally 
produced,  of  marvellous  theological,  religious, 
moral,  and  social  congruity  ;  the  last  related 
to  the  first,  in  strict  development,  and  in  many 
ways  attesting  the  first ;  all  being  attested  by 
0  hristian  writers,  by  intellects  such  as  those 
of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Great  are  the  creilulities 
of  scepticism  I  It  would  be  Tutile  to  nibble  at 
little  bits  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  ai^ument,  which  is 
minute  and  subtle.  Ita  gratuitous  assumptions 
and  extrav^nt  conclusions  will  bo  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  with  all  who  can  test  genuine 
historical  evidence. 

Spiech  in  Beaian.  By  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Haweis, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Westmore- 
land Street,  Marylebone,  Author  of  Thoughts 
for  Uie  Times,'  Ac,  Ac.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  slight  touch 
of  pri  tentiousness  about  the  title  of  some  of 
Ur.  Haweis'  recent  volumes  ;  but  thou  authors 
are  not  always  responsible  for  this,  as  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Outhrie,  io  one  instance,  when 
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he  modestly  warned  his  readers  that  the  title 
was  not  one  of  his  choosing.  Hr.  Haweis  has 
a  certain  bright  da.shing  way  with  him,  which 
generally  must  make  listening  to  his  preacfaiDg 
very  pleasant,  indeed.  He  has  resort  to  aU 
sorts  of  expedients  to  enliven  his  discourse, 
some  of  which  old-fashioned  people  might  not 
like.  But  then  be  tells  yon  so  plainly  that  he 
is  new-fasluoned,  that  you  need  not  advaDce 
this  criticism.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  of 
the  good  that  can  be  done  in  the  pulpit  by  such 
a  semi-professional  excursus  as  we  have  here 
on  Imanity,  in  the  sermon  so  named  :  is  it  not 
possible  there  might  have  been  some  of  Hr. 
Haweis'  hearers — more  especially  that  he  is  so 
well  up  to  the  needs  of  the  limes — (o  whom 
his  details  of  '  symptoms'  might  have  been  in- 
expressively painful  t  In  the  sermon  on  Bap- 
tism we  luve  some  remarks  about  aQiouI 
magnetism,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  are 
sliglitly  open  to  tbe  same  objection.  But  mag-' 
netism  intentionally  plays  so  large  a  part  here 
that  we  have  some  doubt  about  its  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times.  The  '  Priesthood,  Magnetic 
and  Spiritual,'  is,  however,  in  several  respects, 
a  powerful  discourse,  and  that  on  the  '  Action 
of  Prayer '  we  have  read  with  pleasure.  Tli«« 
is  a  good  deal  of  thought  in  the  Sermon  on 
'  Dogmatic  Theology,'  and  generally,  even  when 
his  desire  to  be  pungent  savours  a  little  of  flip- 
pancy, we  see  the  result  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture. The  hook  is  in  every  way  well  Worth 
reading ;  though  the  que^tiou  will  sometimes 
arise,  in  the  course  of  reading  it,  is  this  '  higfa- 
pressuro '  intellectual  preaching,  as  we  may 
call  it  in  opposition  to  the  simple,  homely,  col- 
loquial style,  and  the  decidedly  sensational 
style,  likely  to  have  much  real  influence?  No 
doubt,  however,  Mr.  Haweis  fliids  (hat  it  at- 
tracts hearers  and  interests  readers;  the  one 
danger  is  that  it  may  be  overdone.  Hr.  Ha- 
weis has,  OD  the  whole,  kept  aa  yet  on  the 
right  side. 

The  Myiterin  of  Chrittianity  :  ieiiig  the  Baird 
Lecture /or  187i.  ByT.  J.  Cbawfobd,  D.D., 
P.R.S,E,,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bdinbui^h.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

By  'mystery'  Dr.  Crawford  understands 
'  some  matter  pertaining  to  the  Divine  charac- 
ter and  procedure,  which  even  when  revealed 
is  not  fully  comprehensible  by  ns.'  The  diffi- 
culty of  comprehension  is  referable  to  several 
distinct  causes,  and  the  analysis  of  those 
causes  provides  a  chapter  in  the  '  grammar  of 
assent'  The  author  insists  with  great  perti- 
nence upon  the  unreasonableness  of  setting 
aside  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity 
simply  on  tlie  ground  that  '  we  cannot  belien 
what  we  do  not  fully  understand  ;'  but  he  dis- 
misses the  phrases  '  mysterious  doctrine '  and 
'  revealed  mystery '  as  inaccurate,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mystery  encompasses  the  nb- 
ject  of  the  doctrine,  the  reality  which  is  revealed. 
So  far  as  the  mystery  is  unveiled  it  is  not  mys- 
terious, BO  far  as  the  subject  is  reduced  to  the 
form  of  doctrine,  it  is  deprived  of  its  raysteri- 
ousness.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  and 
truths  and  their  relation  to  other  facta  and 
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truths,  being  matters  concerning  which  no  re- 
veUtion  is  msde^  and  concerning  which  no  faith 
is  required  from  us,  constitute  the  verj  essence 
of  the  mystery.  There  are  several  rospects  in 
which  s  revealed  doctrine  may  be  considered  as 
having  tnjsterf  connected  with  it.  The  ab- 
sence of  internal  evidence  bj  which  the  doc- 
trine can  be  veriRed :  the  transcendental  nature 
of  the  subject;  the  limited  extent  of  the  dis- 


our  rational  or  moral  faculties  :  the  inadequacy 
of  human  language :  and  the  contrariety  of 
the  dispositions  of  man  as  a  fallen  creature  ren- 
dering the  judgment  obtuse  or  mialeadiug. 
These  topics  furnish  the  material  of  the  first 
five  leclures  of  the  series,  and  touch  the  heart 
of  the  question.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  enpress  the  imperfectly  apprehended 
£icta  of  the  nature  of  the  Qodhead  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  denoting 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  insufficiency  and 
over-connotation  of  the  word  '  person '  to  de- 
note the  distinctions  compatible  vrilh  oneness 
of  God ;  and  the  positive  error  involved  in  the 
careless  use  of  the  word  '  decree '  or  '  ordain  ' 
with  referenfie  to  the  Divine  purposes. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  compass  of  a  brief 
notice  to  characterue  the  treatment  that  Dr. 
Crawford  has  given  to  the  mysterious  element 
in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  we  think 
he  has  made  a  fine  point  in  showing  that  Cliris- 
tian  Doctrine  does  not  affirmatively  say  vrhat 
is  the  nature  of  the  plurality ;  and  that  what 
it  is  alone  competent  to  do  is  to  negative  the 
Arian  and  semi-Arian,  the  Sabellian  and  Tri- 
theistic  hypotheses  or  explanations.  The  same 
kind  of  tr^tment  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Union  of  Natures  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  just  criticism  is  passed  on  the  apparent 
temerity  of  the  authors  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  the  de&niteness  and  abundance  of 
their  affirmation B.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Purposes  of  Qod,  are  the  remaining  topics  to 
which  Dr.  Crawford  applies  the  general  princi- 
ples expounded  in  ihe  earlier  lectures.  A  keen 
dialectician,  a  fair  and  honourable  antagonist, 
an  eloquent  and  maaCerly  expounder  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  a  philosopher  who  has  not  trifled 
with  any  of  the  aspects  of  modern  thought, 
has  here  Ibund  a  congenial  theme  for  his  dis- 
tinguished powers.  Tie  assumes  the  fact  of  a 
revelation,  and  is  not  careful  to  convince  those 
who  do  not  grant  this  fundamental  datum  of 
the  entire  inquiry.  Those  who  question  the 
'procedure'  of  God,  or  blunder  into  Panthe- 
ism over  the  stumbling-blook  of  moral  evil, 
ve  not  confronted  in  the  argument.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  luminous  and  valuble  contribution  to 
Theology,  not  a  vindication  of  tho  bases  and 
claims  of  Theoli^y  to  a  place  in  human  scie- 


Okrittian  Dogmalia  :  A  Text-hook  for  Academl- 
eal  Tnttruetiont  and  Privatt  Study.  By  J. 
J..  V*s  OosTKBZBE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  tho  University  of  Utrecht,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  Johh  Watsos 
GoBDON,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Nenburgb,  Lanca- 
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shire,  and  Uauricb  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
This  second  volume  of  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Library  is,  in  its  department,  as 
important  as  tho  first  It  is  a  noble  beginning 
to  have  tvro  such  works  put  into  the  hands  of 
English  readers.  Dr.  Oosterzee  intends  bis 
Handbook  to  Christian  Dogmatics  to  be  a  com- 
panion to  his  volume  on  the  Theology  of  the 
New  Te»tament.  We  cannot  here  speak  of  the 
place  and  importance  of  scientific  dogma. 
Those  who  disparage  it  would  make  Christi- 
anity an  effete  sentiment  rather  than  a  scienti- 
fic philosophy.  And  yet  if  it  he  not  a  scienti- 
fic philosophy  of  the  Divine  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  human  nature  on  the  other,  it  is 
nothing,  for  no  religious  system  can  or  ought 
to  continue  that  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  in- 
tellectual account  of  itself.  Dr.  Oostcrzec  in- 
tends his  volume  to  be  not  only  a  scientific 
account  of  Christian  dogmas,  but  also  an  ex- 
position of  Utrecht  tbeoli^.  It  represents 
what  he  calls  the '  Enangelica!  Gharchly  stand- 
point.' It  is  a  manual  and  not  a  'perfectly 
elaborate  trestle,'  and  its  importance  as  an 
apologetic  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  tho  state  of  thought  in  Holland  for  the 
last  half  century.  We  can  only  indicate  the 
author's  method.  An  elaborate  introduction 
treats  of  the  character,  sources,  history,  and 
claims  of  Christian  Dogmatics.  The  first  part 
treats  of  '  the  Apologetic  Poundalion,'  viz.,  Et- 
liffU/n,  Reselation,  and  Holy  Scripture.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  '  Dogmatic  Super- 
structure.' 1.  Thcolc^;  embracing  Ood,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  the  na- 
ture of  God,  tho  works  of  God.  2.  Anthropo- 
logy ;  man,  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  including  man's  original  nature,  pre- 
sent condition.  8.  Soterinlogy  (objective) ; 
Christ  the  founder  of  tho  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
His  Person.  4.  Soteriology  (objective)  ;  the 
salvation  enjoyed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
6.  Soteriology  (subjective) ;  the  conf;titution  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  the  demands  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
work  of  Grace,  fi.  The  Church,  Ecclesiology ; 
the  training  school  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  tho  meons  of  grace.  7.  The 
Future  (Eschatology) ;  the  completion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  the  personal  condition,  the 
con.summation  of  all  thmgs. 

Dr.  Oo.sterzee  is  a  moderate  Calvinist;  and 
holds  generally  to  the  syjubols  of  Dort.  As 
to  Eschatology  he  holds  that  we  have  Scripture 
warrunt  (1  Pel.  iii,  19,  21 ;  iv.  6)  for  belioving 
'  that  foL'  those  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
knew  not  tho  Gospel,  opportunity  will  exist 
even  in  the  separate  state  for  hearing  of  the 
way  of  life  ;'  this,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
wilful  Tcjoctors  of  salvation,  who  he  believes 
will  endure  throughout  eternity  the  conscious 
sufiering  of  penal  retribution.  Tho  ^neral 
characteristic  of  the  book  is  great  lucidity  of 
well-balanced  statement.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  wise  and  reverent,  as  well  as  a  very  able 
book. 


Signt  and  Wonders  in  th«  Land  of  Ham;  a 
Detcription  of&eTen  Phi^ae*  of  Egt/ptf-uiith 
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Ancient  ajid  Modern  ForalleU  and  IUu*trationt. 
By  Thomas  S.  Miluboton,  Vicar  of  Wood- 
house  Gaves.     With  mtuiv  Woodcuts,  (John 


have  been  discoTered  and  deciphered  b; 
dem  enterprise  and  scholarship,  no  allusion  to 
them  has  been  found.  The  absence,  however, 
of  direct  confirmatioD  from  the  hitherto  discov. 
ered  records  of  ..Egypt  maj  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reticence  uid  pard^ity  of  the  priests, 
who,  as  keepers  of  the  national  records,  would 
decline  to  transrait  to  the  future  any  memorial 
of  defeat  or  humiliation.  And  the  simplicity 
of  the  narration  contained  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  carries  with  it  its  own  confirmation. 
It  is  no  Rtrain  of  swelling  words,  or  rhetoric, 
but  the  simple  and  natural  description  of  one 
who  records  what  ha  had  seen.  Mr.  Uilling- 
ton's  book,  although  adding  nothing  fresh  to 
what  we  already  know  respecting  these  memo- 
rable and  mysterious  plagues,  merits  high 
commendation,  as  a  careful  and  conscientious 
attempt  to  gather  up  all  fragments  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  The  volume  throi^h- 
out  is  written  with  great  clearness,  and  is  rich' 
ly  illustrated. — Bom  Again  ;  or,  the  BouViRe- 
nevxil.  By  Acsns  Phklps,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Author  ol 
'The  Still  Hour.'  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  subject  of  this  volume  demanded  the 
hand  of  a  master.  It  has  often  been  treated 
in  a  manner  so  shadowy  and  perfunctory  as 
lo  give  the  reader  no  light  or  elucidation.  But 
Dr.  Phelps  has  risen  to  the  h^ght  of  the  great 
subject,  and  in  a  series  of  chapters,  mark^  by 
clearness  of  though^and  felidty  of  slyl^  has 
dtscuased  the  nature,  source,  and  instrument 
of  the  new  birth,  together  with  the  kindred 
questions  of  responsibility,  and  sovereignty, 
and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  treatise 
on  the  subject  the  Divine  sovereignty  and  hu- 
man responsibility  in  the  soul's  renewal  so 
fully  elucidated  and  harmonized.  The  volume 
has  our  hear^  approval,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Hades;  or, 
the  Intermediate  State  of  Man.  By  Henrt 
Constable,  A.M.  (Elliot  Stock.)  "After  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  book,  so  full  of  tortu- 
ous criticism  and  inigilcating  the  gloomy 
and  chilling  doctrine  of  universal  death,  we 
could  not  help  feeling  'that  it  breathed  the 
spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Sakyamouni,  rather  than 
that  of  a  professed  believer  in  Christianity. 
According  to  Mr.  Constable's  view,  all  spirits 
— and  in  this  respect  Christ,  men,  and  beasta, 
stand  on  the  same  level — are  absorbed  into  the 
Divine  essence,  and  cease  to  have  separate  and 
conscious  existence.  How  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses lo  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  could 
so  labour  to  extinguish  their  light,  and  crush 
the  instincts  of  his  own  nature^  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  Not  only  does  he  warp  and  turn 
aside  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  Paul,  but  all 
teaching  that  kindles  the  hope  of  immortality 
is  distasteful  to  him.  Plato,  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently refers,  is  the  object  of  bis  deep  and 


settled  dislike.  To  him  chiefly  he  tr&ces  the 
idea  of  immortality,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
his  book  to  extinguish.  We  cannot  tell  how 
Mr.  Constable  arrived  at  the  gloomy  notion 
which  he  endeavours  to  inculcate;  but  we 
marvel  at  the  spirit  of  d(^matism  and  assump- 
tion which  pervades  his  book,  and  would  remind 
him  that  had  he  been  more  moderate  and 
reasonable  in  his  tone  he  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  command  a  large  number  of 
readers.— TA*  Oo^  of  the  CAUMood.  A 
Practical  and  Devotional  Commentary  on  tie 
Single  Recorded  Incident  of  our  Bleued  Lortft 
CMldhood.  Luke  iL  41  to  end.  Designed  as 
a  help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy  Scripture  for 
Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  Edwaid 
Mktrick  Godlbdrn,  D.D.,  Dew)  of  Norwich. 
(Rivingtona.)  The  design  of  this  litHe  book  is 
very  admirable,  and  its  whole  tone  and  spirit 
are  equally  so.  Originally  addressed  by  Dean 
Goulbum  to  his  choristers  in  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, it  is  now  presented  to  the  young  genenlly 
as  a  book  of  devotion  and  of  instruction  re- 
specting the  childhood  of  Christ  Nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  intend- 
ed. It  is  clear,  simple,  and  natural,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  to  draw  attention,  and  to  awaken 
thot^htfulnesa  in  the  young. —  Christ  Cruci- 
fied, Lectures  on  1«(  Corinthiant  ii.  By 
AnoLPR  Safbir.  (James  Nishet  and  Co.) 
Although  these  lectures  were  not  prepared  by 
Mr.  Saphir's  own  hand,  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  defect  in  styleor  arrai^ement  They 
are  distinguished  by  his  usual  lucidness,  forces 
spirituality,  and  beauty  of  expressicm.  Th« 
little  book  is  throughout  a  full  and  hieh-toned 
exposition  of  tlje  grand  Euid  essential  prina- 
ples  of  the  Gospel  Founded  on  the  Apostle's 
noble  words  addressed  to  the  Corinthians, 
they  breathe  their  spirit  and  expound  their 
moaning.  Whilst  admiring  the  spirit  and  time 
of  theee  lectures,  we  may  add  there  are  here 
and  there  some  forms  of  expression  to  which 
we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  subscribe.  The 
little  book  will  be  eminently  acceptable  to  the 
more  earnest  and  spirit uailv-m in ded  among 
Obristiana. — The  Healing  Water*  of  Israel; 
or,  the  Story  ofSaaman,  the  Syrian.  An  Old 
Testament  Chapter  in  Projiidence  and  Qract. 
By  J.  K.  Macdd?p,  DJ).  (Nishet  and  Ca) 
The  remarkable  and  beautiful  incident  of 
Naaman  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
volumes,  but  in  no  case  have  its  pertinent  and 
striking  lessons  been  more  aptly  presented 
than  by  Dr.  Uacdufil  He  always  writes  grace- 
fully and  fluently.  His  works  have  secured 
many  readers,  and  a  very  wide  circulatiim. 
The  present  volume,  we  doubt  not,  will  share 
m  the  popularity  of  Its  predecessors. — The 
Dieleliet  of  the  Soul;  or.  True  Mental  Dii- 
eipline.  By  Ernst  FRERaBBRN  von  Fbcchtsr- 
N,  M.D.  Edited  by  Colonel  H.  A.  Ovvar, 
,  and  revised  from  the  SSnd  German  edi- 
(Keeley  and  Endean.)  There  are  many 
good  things,  and  not  a  little  nice  mental  aooly- 
sis  in  this  book,  hut  we  do  not  think  that  it 
will  generally  be  accepted  as  sound  and  suita- 
ble dietetics  of  the  soul  in  this  counby,  not- 
ithstanding  its  popularity  in  Germany. — 
Eelioetfrom  Di4tant  FooifaUa;  or,  the  Origia 
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and  Unity  of  the  Humat  Raet.  By  the  Rot,  J. 
Botes,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  'The  Englishmftn's 
Bible,'  4c.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr. 
Boyes  is  evidently  well  acqiuunted  with  most 
qnestJOQS  connected  with  geology.  He  is  no 
mere  theorist,  and  in  this  little  volume  he  has 
turned  his  knowledge  to  good  ttccount  In  a 
Jew  well-written  chapters,  evinciDg  considera- 
ble research,  he  contends  for  the, Biblical  ac- 
count of' the  origin  and  unity  of  the  human 
race.  To  reftders  who  have  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  larger  works,  Mr.  Boyes' 
book  will  prove  highly  serviceable. — A  Seoleh 
Communum  Sunday :  to  whiek  i»  added  certain 
Di*cour»e«  from  a  Uhivartity  City,  By  tie 
Author  of  '  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.' 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  volume  consists 
of  two  parts,  a  long  and  elaborate  form  of  the 
services  of  the  Communion  Buoday  among 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
discourses  on  various  sabject«.  The  dis- 
courses are  in  Hr.  Boyd's  usual  style.  No 
passion,  no  fervour,  no  eloquence,  nothing  but 
the  plain,  commonsense  talk  of  an  intelligent 
man.  But  if  Mr.  Boyil  means  to  intimate  thnt 
his  form  of  communion  service  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  that  generally  observed  by  Presby- 
terians throughout  Scotland,  we  (hink  he 
must  be  mistaken.  In  the  University  city  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Established- Church,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  some 
instances,  if  not  generally,  obsrared  with 
great  simplicity,  unencumbered  with  the  ela- 
boration of  action,  sermon,  and  fencing  of 
tables.  Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  simple 
mode  of  observance  will  extend  throughout 
Scotland.— /"or  the  Work  of  the  Ministry:  a 
Manual  of  Homiletiail  and  Pattoral  Theology. 
By  William  Gahden  Blaikib,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
IVofessor  of  Apologetics,  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. (Strahan  and  Co.)  The  Christian 
ministry  and  preaching  have  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  animadversion.  Modem 
preaching  has  been  disparaged,  and  pronounc- 
ed inferior  to  that  of  past  Smes.  To  this  we 
decidedly  demur ;  but  if  it  were  so,  it  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  lack  of  manuals  and  lectures 
on  the  subject  It  has  been  viewed  in  all 
lights,  and  the  fullest  instructions  have  been 
given  as  to  its  best  and  most  efficient  style. 
Not  a  few  books  on  the  subject  have  come  to 
us  from  America,  and  several  have  been  pro- 
duced among  ourselves.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  volume  which  so  fully  discusses  every 
question  connected  with  the  Christian  ministry 
and  preaching  as  that  of  Dr.  Blaikie.  The 
purposes  of  the  ministry,  the  call  to  it,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  qualities  of 
effective  preaching,  preparation  for  preaching, 
pulpit  style,  modes  of  delivery,  pulpit  elocu- 
tion and  manner,  devotional  services,  and  a 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  pastoral  work 
are  treated  with  great  sagacity,  fulness,  and 
adaptation.  No  preacher,  whether  just  enter- 
ing on  his  work  or  enriched  with  Oie  experi- 
ence of  years,  could  fail  to  he  benefited  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Blaikie 
has  done  essential  service  by  giving  it  to  the 
public — Ood,  the  dovl  and  a  ^Siture  State; 
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a  Twofold  Poptdar  Treatite.  By  Thouas 
CoopBB.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  a 
book  by  K  strong-minded  and  thoroi^hly  qual- 
ified man.  Thomas  Cooper  is  no  BcioliEt  or 
flimsy  sentimentahst.  His  understanding  is 
vigorous,  his  attainments  are  great,  and  his 
eiperiemie  of  mental  conflicts  manifold.  Wei  1 
qualified,  therefore,  to  treat  of  great  moral 
questions,  he  now,  in  addition  to  his  other 
works,  presents  in  a  permanent  form  a  series 
of  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  in  various 
places.  Abiding  by  the  good  old  form  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  design,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  vigorous  and  tellii^  book. — Thauffhte 
on  the  EMenee  of  Ohriee»  Atonement.  By  Wu.-* 
LtAH  Fboooatt.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  foundation 
and  centre  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  treated  b^ 
the  author  with  remarkable  breadth,  discrimi- 
nation, and  force.  AU  theories  which  limit  the 
Atonement,  or  involve  the  idea  of  penal  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  Christ,  he  shows  to  be  un- 
founded and  unsatisfactory.  The  question  of 
faith  is  treated  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity 
eminently  gratifying.  The  volume  will  amply 
repay  a  careful  perusal. — Limg  EjtBBingt.  and 
Work  to  do  in  Them.  By  Mrs.  Baylt,  Authw 
of  '  Ragged  Homes,'  ftc  (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  Mrs.  Bayly  is  well  known  as  an  earnest 
and  enlightened  worker  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  mass- 
es. Personally,  and  by  her  writings,  she  has 
done  much,  nor  can  the  present  volume  fail  to 
add  to  her  usefulness.  It  is  well  written, 
and  abounds  with  what  is  fitted  to  interest  and 
instruct  all  readws.  After  an  introduction  full 
of  incident,  and  descriptive  of  work,  follows  a 
series  of  chapters  on  Wycliffe,  Gutenberg  and 
printing,  Tyndall,  and  the  writer's  pUn  of  con- 
ducting her  classes.  Her  sketches  of  Wyclifle, 
Tyndall,  and  Gutenberg  are  full,  and  are  writ- 
ten with  great  spirit,  discrimination,  and  clear- 
ness. Atthoi^h  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting theee  distinguished  men,  and  nothing 
new  remained  to  be  said,  Mrs.  Bayly's  sketch- 
es merit,  and  will  amply  repay  aperusal. — The 
Wite  Men  ;  wAo  they  were,  and  how  they  came 
to  Jertualtm.  By  Frakcis  W.  Updah,  LL.D. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  journey  and 
visit  of  the  magi  or  wise  men  to  Bethlehem 
have  perplexed  many  inquirers,  and,  in  some 
instances,  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Divine  narrative  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  sur- 
rounded with  grave  difficulties,  and  demands 
candid,  carefu^  and  thorough  examination. 
Without  these  the  character  of  the  magi,  the 
country  from  which  they  came,  the  induce- 
ment under  which  they  acted,  the  reception 
they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  and 
the  splendid  offerings  they  presented  cannot 
be  appreciated  or  understood.  On  all  these 
questions  Dr.  tTpham  has  bestowed  an  exami- 
nation at  once  thorough  and  scholarly,  has  re- 
moved all  difficulty,  and  has  invested  the 
whole  subject  with  singular  interest  In  no 
instance  tmt  we  recollect  has  the  visit  of  the 
magi  been  so  ftilly  and  luminously  investigat- 
ed, or  so  completely  substantiated  as  a  part  of 
the  Divine  history.     Evidence  and  illustration 
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ue  gathered  tiotn  a  groat  varietj  of  sources, 
and  are  sa  happilj  combined  that  thej  cannot 
fail  to  secure  the  assent  of  every  candid  read- 
er. And  whilst  the  volume  is  erudite,  and  fit- 
ted to  command  the  attention  of  scholars,  it  is 
GO  clear  in  arraagement  and  Bo  simple  and  lucid 
in  style  as  lo  commend  itself  to  general  read- 
ers. It  has  our  earnest  commendation. — Th^ 
Old  Book  Tested.  Popular  Queries  about  the 
Bible.  B;  the  Rev.  Jobn  White,  Belfast 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  by  scholars  and  theo- 
logians to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  room  for  such  a  book  as  Hr,  White's. 
Its  simple,  direct,  and  practical  character  com- 
mends it  to  the  masses,  who  have  been  misled 
by  flimsy  nnd  ott-repeated  sophisms,  hut  have 
no  qualification  or  opportunity  for  reading 
learned  and  elaborate  defences  of  the  truth. 
The  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  its  adaptation 
to  man,  its  teachings,  its  elFacts,  and  its  claims 
are  treated  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and 
fitted  to  be  eminently  useful.  Mr.  White  has 
done  well  in  permitting  his  modesty  and  shrink- 
ing from  publication  to  be  overcome  by  ttu 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  in  giving  this 
book  to  the  world.  Its  dissemination  among 
the  working  classes,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended, would  doubtless  be  attended  with  most 
beneficial  nsvAU,.— Tilt  Divine  Glory  qf  GkritC. 
By  the  Rev.  Cdarlbs  J.  Bbowh,  D.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. (The  Religious  Tract  Society.)  The 
design  of  this  little  book  is  very  praiseworthy ; 
and  if  it  cannot  claim  originality,  it  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  confifmation  of  truth  already 
fully  substantiated.  Cavillers  and  dii^puters, 
who  reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  may  fail  to 
find  anything  fresh  or  convincing  in  what  is 
here  written,  hut  devout  readers  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  testimony  or  Scripture  will  find  not 
a  little  lo  confirm  their  faith  in  the  Son's 
equality  with  the  Father,  and  to  give  brightness 
to  the  hopes  which  are  drawn  from  His  power 
to  save,— rft«  Rwlmof  Truth.  By  Elizabsth 
T,  Cabni,  Author  of  'Country  Towns.'  (Henry 
S.  Ring  and  Co.)  The  subject  of  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  is  treated 
with  marked  ability.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
— in  the  first  a  variety  of  questions  of  the  pro-' 
foundest  interest  are  discussed  with  a  clearness 
and  felicity  of  thought  rarely  .surpassed.  Truth. 
as  a  real  and  living  thing,  entering  into  all 
moral  relations,  constituting  the  essence  of 
justice,  wisdom,  and  law,  and  centering  in  God, 
is  illustrated  and  enforced  with  grtiat  discrimi- 
nation and  nicenesa  of  philosophical  analysis, 
and  is  invested  with  the  widest  range,  and  the 
highest  autliority.  In  the  second  part  the 
questions  discussed  are  not  loss  important. 
Our  space,  however,  forbids  our  esamining,  or 
even  specifying  them  all ;  but  that  on  'Truth 
as  the  End  of  Education,'  merits  at  the  present 
crisis  special  notice.  The  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  views  contained  in  that  chapter 
would  do  much  to  dissipate  the  false  and  mis- 
taken notions  which  are  entertained  by  multi- 
tudes on  the  question  of  education.  It  is  shown 
that  something  higher  than  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  than  claAsica,  mathematics, 
— ^'■^ea  and  examinations  is  required  for  a 
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right  and  sufficient  educational  process,  both 
for  individuals  and  communities.  It  is  wis- 
dom, meaning  the  highest  kind  of  development, 
that  is  required,  which  mechanical  drillingand 
mere  intellectual  training  cannot  secure.  This 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  advanced  and  en- 
tightened  views  of  the  author,  and  serve  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  on  all  the  topics  discuss- 
ed in  the  volume  there  is  the  same  hig^  intelli- 
gence and  the  sime  able  and  thorough  treat- 
ment evinced.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  awaken  a  high  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  thought  than  the  views  of  the  author, 
and  the  distihguished  ability  with  which  they 
arc  unfolded.— JVeAiniia A  the  Tir^hatha :  Hi* 
Time*  nnd  Leuon*.  By  T.  MoKTAore  Rak- 
DALL,  Vicar  of  Langham,  Norfolk.  Thi»  is  a 
bigfaly-interesting  and  instructive  comment  on 
the  hook  of  Nehemiah.  The  cuvumstances, 
the  character,  and  the  historic  connections  of 
the  Tirshatha,  or  Governor,  are  admirably  ex- 

Elained  and  illustrated,  and  moral  and  spiritual 
esons  are  fitly  and  beautifully  deduced.  The 
substance  of  the  volume,  the  author  informs 
us,  was  delivered  to  a  village  congregation,  and 
afterwards  dictated  by  him,  as  he  is  neariy 
blind.  These  facts  are  stated  by  him  to  secure 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers.  This  was  un- 
necessary, tor  the  book  is  not  only  well  con- 
ceived and  full  of  information,  but  is  written  io 
a  style  clear  and  flowing.  No  one  can  peruM 
it  without  pleasure  and  ptoM.-^Aneedotat,  lU 
luttralite  of  Heligtoat  and  Moral  Truth.  By 
Matthew  Dbnton,  Fourth  Series.  (S,  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.)  Another  collection  of 
anecdotes,  carefully  made,  arranged  with  skill, 
and  pervaded  by  an  amiable  and  devout  feeling. 
They  are  intended  for  use  in  preaching.  Mr. 
Denton,  in  hie  eulogy  of  illusbvUon,  properly 
reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  example ;  but  he 
forgets  how  late  in  His  ministry  He  h«gan  to 
speak  in  parables,  and  that  none  of  his  disci- 
ples, so  far  as  we  know,  followed  his  example. 
Ho  also  changes  Cromwell's  famous  'wart' 
into  '  wrinkles.' — Ohriitinnityi',n  Oreat  Bri- 
tain: an  Outline  tifit)  Ria\  Proyre^i,  and  {'n- 
ieat  Condition.  A  Scries  of  Articles  cwjtribut- 
ed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  The  Dnily  Trlr^aph  concdved 
the  idea  of  soliciting  from  representative  laea 
of  different  religious  communities  a  statement 
of  the  principles  and  positions  of  their  respec- 
tive churches.  The  paper  on  the  Church  of 
Rixne  was  approved  by  Archbishop  Maiming ; 
that  on  the  Church  of  England  hy  the  Area- 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  that  on  the  Wesleyans 
by  the  President  of  the  Conferenea  These 
papers,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  be  au- 
thoritative. The  paper  on  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  written  by  Principal  Tulloch ;  that 
on  Nonconformity  by  Mr.  Dale,  of  Birmingbun. 
These  two  papers  are  therefore  endorsed  only 
by  the'personal  authority  of  their  writers.  We 
have  no  need  to  b«  ashamed  either  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Mr.  Dale,  or  of  the  posi- 
tion they  have  gained.  Every  reader  most  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  manly, 
confident,  almost  jubilant  tone  of  Mr.  Dile's 
paper,  and  the  timid,  apologetic,  and  vague  pa- 
per of  the  Episcopalbn  writer,  and  in  a  less  de- 
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p'ee  of  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writer. 
St.  Dale  states  the  fundatnental  priaciple  of 
the  English  Established  Church,  ehons  how 
Nonconformity  took  its  rise,  st&tea  simply  and. 
unpolemicatly  its  distiDCtive  principles  of 
CbuTcb  life,  and  the  reasonB  why  disestsblish- 
meot  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  sought  He 
thcD  indicates  the  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Non- 
coDformiata,  their  modes  of  worship,  their 
Church  organization,  their  institutions,  their 
r^igious  and  ecclesiastoil  life,  and  their  po- 
KIimI  and  social  characteristics.  We}  regret 
Tery  much  that  the  other  systems  included 
hiTe  not  been  dealt  with  with  equal  tho- 
roughness. The  volume,  however,  is  inte- 
nsting,  and  gives  considerable  information, — 
Tit  ViUaget  of  the  BibU  :  Deacriptitit,  Tra- 
diiioTuil,  and  MtmorabU.  Sabbath  Evening 
Lectures  in  BriRhton.  By  Bov.  Paiton  Hood. 
(Bodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  test  of  pulpit 
Stnees  is  the  degree  in  which  any  given  theme 
ubserves  practical  theological  instruction  and 
rel^ous  ©diflcation.  In  Beeking  various  forms 
of  teaching,  these  are  the  only  limits  of  the 
preacher.  Ur.  Uood  has  hit  upon  a  theme 
tbit  is  both  fresh  and  suggestive.  Its  peril  is 
lest  it  should  lead  a  poetic  and  imaginative 
mind  into  excess  of  mere  description  or  narra- 
(ive  incident.  This  peril  Mr.  Hood  has  not 
altogether  escaped.  A  multifarious  reader,  be 
has  made  large  use  of  the  works  of  Palestine 
tnvellers  ;  a  discursive  thinker,  he  has  caught 
fancies  as  well  as  truths  in  every  direction. 
Fertile  in  ima^nation  he  has  filled  his  lectures 
with  pictures,  some  of  them  very  charming. 
Altogether  be  has  produced  a  very  attractive 
volume  ;  only  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
Kenery  had  been  more  subdued  to  the  great 
spiritual  themes  of  which  it  is  but  the  acci- 
dmt — Prote»tanti*m  :  U»  Ultimate  Principle. 
By  R.  W.  Dalb,  H.A.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.) An  eloquent  and  trenchant  lecture  do- 
livWed  in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  Young  Hen's 
Christian  Association — dealing,  with  a  fiavour 
of  the  old  anti-Papal  spirit,  with  the  assump- 
tionE  and  intolerance  of  Rome,  and  asserting 
igftiost  these  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  approach  God  directly,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  eiiher  priest  or  church  ;  and,  as 
involved  in  this,  the  equal  right  to  eicercise  the 
individual  judgment,  iritii  such  aids  of  course 
as  may  be  practicable,  upon  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  the  claims  of  churches,  and  all  other 
matters  proposed  to  men  in  connection  with 
their  religious  life.  'The  direct  access  of  the 
soul  to  God,  the  direct  access  of  God  to  the 
Boul — this  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism.' Hence  Jnstiflcation  by  Faith  ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,  not 
baldened  into  a  dogma,  but  as  an  experience 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Mr.  Dale's  inculcation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence, 
Khich  all  reasonable  men  will  endorse :  'When- 
ever and  under  whatever  pretext  men  invade 
each  other's  civil  rights  and  disturb  the  peace 
□f  the  State,  the  authority  of  the  State  should 
interfa«.  If  a  priest  at  the  altar  provokes  re- 
eistance  to  the  civil  authori^,  the  sanctity  of 
tiie  altar  should  not  shelter  him  ;  I  would  toy 
the  priest  before  the  common  tribunals,  and  I 
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would  punish  him  just  as  severely  as  I  would 
punish  any  other  man  for  using  Uie  same  lan- 
guage in  any  other  place.  If  a  priest  conspires 
against  the  State,  I  would  not  let  his  priestly 
character  protect  him  against  the  penalties  in- 
flicted on  other  men  for  conspiracy.  If,  under 
the  name  of  excommunication,  a  priest  utters  a 

[iiiblic  slander  on  the'character  of  any  citizen, 
et  the  priest  be  tried  for  slander,  and  let  him  be 
punished  for  it' — The  Pkytiology  of  the  Sects. 
(Samuel  Tinsley.)  'The  Physiology  of  the 
Sects '  is  not  without  cleverness,  but  it  is  the 
cleverness  that  is  constantiy  trying  to  he  smart, 
and  that  as  constantly,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
passes  into  caricature.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
the  artist  who  wishes  to  present  a  just  and  full 
portrait  The  portraiture  is  that  of  the  colour- 
ed'abeurdities  of  Figaro,  the  judgment  that 
of  the  reckless  amorphisms  of  the  Saturday 
Rtniae.  We  are  amused  at  the  cleverness, 
but  utterly  unaffected  by  the  morsL  The  wri- 
ter is  not  malicious,  he  tries  to  be  fair  ;  but  be 
is  too  clever  not  to  be  both  superficial  and  igno- 
ranL  For  example,  he  has  no  perception  that 
the  claim  of  voluntary  educationists  to  connect 
religious  with  secular  teaching,  which  led  them 
to  take  the  burden  of  primary  education  upon 
themselves,  and  the  claim  to  have  religious 
teaching  separated  from  secular  teaching,  now 
that  the  Government  have  taken  charge  of  pri- 
mary education,  are  two  congruous  applications 
of  the  same  great  principle.  His  ignorance  is 
evinced  in  his  delineation  of  a  doctrinal  tyranny 
among  Independents,  of  which  the  most 
advanced  of  the  body  which  has  ever  been 
in  the  van  of  English  liberty  are  pro- 
foundly unconscious  ;  and  generally,  in  his 
seizing  upon  accidental  peculiarities,  and  pre- 
senting them  as  portraits.  His  delineations 
have  about  the  same  relation  to  their  living 
subjects  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bath  letter  had  to 
Ur.  Gladstone's  legislation.  They  are  simply 
amusing ;  for  all  other  purposes  they  are  worth- 
less. It  is  holding  up  to  nature  a  concave 
mirror  with  grotesque  lines  in  it. — The  Bardt 
of  the  Bible.  By  Gboroe  GiLrtLLAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  A  book 
which  has  reached  its  sixth  edition  has  passed 
*it  of  the  province  of  contemporary  criticism. 
The  present  edition  is  neat  and  popular  in  form. 
The  book  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  produc- 
tions.—  The  Holy  Catholic  Church;  its  Divine 
Ideal,  Miniitry,  ajid  Institutions.  A  Short 
Treatise,  with  a  Catechism  on  each  Chapter, 
forming  a  Course  of  Methodical  Instruction  on 
the  Subject  By  Edward  Mbyrick  Goolbodbn, 
D.D.  (Rivingtons.)  Highly  as  we  value  some 
of  Dr.  Goulboum's  works  on  spiritual  religion, 
we  resent  and  lament  the  transcendent  narrow- 
ness of  this  production.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
Anglican  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Christian  '  socioly  founded  by  our  Lord,'  It 
begins  by  beting  the  question  of  the  unique 
character  oF  one  particular  society,  the  advon- 
tiges  of  which  no  admitted  moral  or  spiritual 
resemblance  in  other  societies  founded  for  simi- 
lar purposes  can  by  any  possibility  approach. 
The  author  soon  advances  to  the  so-ciitled 
proof  (?)  that  '  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
only  church  which  holds  Christ's  commission, 
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to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments ;'  and 
knds  us  at  last,  with  amaiing  simplicity,  in 
the  assurance  that '  the  Prayer  Book  is  for  us 
the  authorized  guide  into  the  teadiing  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  guiding  us  into  the  truth  as 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  and  of  fire  gutdedn.he 
IsraeliteB.'  The  good  inau  has  the  effrontery 
flually  to  assure  us  that  in  short,  'there  would 
be  an  end  of  cuntroVersy  and  a  good  prospect 
of  quiet  growth  in  grace  if  we  could  acquiesce 
in  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Prayer  Book.' 
Et  hoe  gen.u$  omne.  This  is  the  kind  of  book 
which  leads  so  many  to  doubt  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  the  honesty  of  its  profes- 
sors. A  most  sweet  method  is  adopted  of  im- 
pressing upon  tlie  young  catechumen  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  the  suggestive- 
nesa  of  the  stoir  of  Korah  and  Datban,  the 
representative  dtaracter  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  peculiar  view  of  the  Eucharist  as  taken  by 
the  author.  The  lofty  tone  of  the  work  written 
by  Dr.  Goulboum  on  personal  religion  aioue 
prevents  our  characterizing  this  book  as  it  de- 
serves.—^(ernaZ  Life  in  Protpeet  and  in  Fouei- 
tion.  By  Rev.  John  Graham,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.W. 
(John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  The  fervent,  affec- 
tionate, evangelical  spirit  of  the  writer  breathes 
throughout  this  volume.  It  is  not  his  purpose 
to  discuss  with  those  who  doubt  the  authority 
or  reliableness  of  Holy  Scripture  the  question 
of  immoi'tality,  or  the  resurrection,  or  the  bless- 
ed life,  nor  to  strike  out  new  methods  of  proof 
or  new  analogies.  He  does  not  profess  to  deal 
with  either  the  modem  Pantheist  or  the  pure 
Materialist,  yet  these  might  read  his  medita- 
tions with  advantage.  He  pronounces  sbsingly 
in  favour  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  in  the  future  life,  repudiates  the  inven- 
tion of  purgatory,  and  Identifies  the  'Paradise' 
of  the  New  Testament  witli  'tleaven.*  He 
flpeaks  consolingly  of  '  reunion  and  recognition 
in  heaven,'  and  of  the  '  resurrection '  as  the 
crown  and  completion  of  the  eternal  life.  He 
resists  the  idea  of  resurreclion  taking  place  at 
death,  as  directly  discountenanced  by  Scripture, 
hut  very  beautifully  discusses  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  eternal  life  in  the  gift  of  the  Com- 
forter, and  by  theindwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 
These  pages  are  characterized  by  intensity  of 
feeling,  abundant  scriptural  exposition,  end 
much  practical  tpfmL—Leeturet  on  Preaching. 
By  Ubnrv  Ward  Bbecuek.  Second  Series. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  The  second  series  of 
these  addresses  by  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  on  the 
subject  of  preacliing  and  pastoral  work,  is  even 
more  excellent  than  the  flrsL  The  lofty  tone, 
and  the  healthy  and  life-giving  spirit  of  the  ar- 
gument are  as  admirable  as  the  matter.  The 
whole  conception  of  Church  life,  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  of  the  Prayer-Meeting,  of  the  Christian 
worker,  of  hindrances  to  success,  of  the  func- 
tion of  music  and  song^  and  of  the  nature  of 
revivals  of  religion  is  of  the  most  stimulating 
kind.  Like  many  men  of  great  natural  elo- 
quence and  large  experience  of  life,  Mr.  Beecher 
makes  numerous  references  to  his  own  personal 
and  family  history,  to  his  early  difBcultien,  and 
to  the  splendid  successes  of  his  later  ministry. 
'  'most  any  methods  of  work  would  alike  pros- 
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per  in  the  hands,  and  with  the  consmnmale 
tact,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  such  a  maa 
Still  it  is  well  to  know  bow  he  would  have 
others  work,  and  what  methods  are  recommend- 
ed by  bis  philost^hy  and  experience.  The 
grand  motive  of  all  the  Bervico,  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  energy  which  can  alone  vitalize 
any  machinery — the  sublime  end  of  winning 
the  souls  of  men  from  sin  and  sellishness  lo 
God — are  nobly  conspicuous  throughout  tb««e 
pages.  All  ministers,  especially  those  who  are 
preparing  for  pastoral  service,  will  read  these 
large-hearted,  burning  words,  and  profit  b; 
them. — The  Study.  Helps  for  Preaches. 
From  English,  American,  and  ContJneatal 
Sources.  First  Series.  (R,  D.  Dickinson.)  It 
is  difficult  in  words  to  discriminate  'The  Study' 
from 'The  Preacher's  Lantern,'  and  similar  mis- 
cellanies, which  minister  by  essays,  sketches, 
anecdotes,  and  sermons  to  the  need  of  preach- 
ers, When  one  thinks  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men  who  have  every  Sunday  to  preach, 
and  of  the  large  proportion  Uiat,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  are  utterly  disqualified  to  think 
strongly  or  interpret  justly  for  themselves,  wie 
is  thankful  for  whatever  vigorous  and  scholarly 
helps  can  be  furnished  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
specialty  of  'The  Study'  is,  that  its  disserta- 
tions are  longer  and  wore  elaborate.  The  vol- 
ume before  ub  contains  three  able  papers  on  the 
'  Evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  Success  of 
Christianity,'  byMoses  D.  Hi^;  half  a  d<aeii 
eloquent  and  vigorous  papers  on  '  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Human  Soul,'  by  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn;  nine  paper.i  on  '  The  His- 
tory of  our  Lord's  Passion,'  from  tho  German 
of  Dr.  F.  W.  Besser;  some  of  Mr.  BeechM's 
Yale  lectures  on  Preaching;  and  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  [japers  by  Dr.  M'Cosh  and  others, 
on  topics  pertainmg  to  preachers  and  theology ; 
together  with  a  large  number  of  sermons  and 
sermon  notes.  The  papers  are  generally  well 
selected  and  able,  and  'The  Study'  may  &ir]y 
claim  rank  with  the  veiy  best  serials  of  its  clas& 
^A  Treatiu  on  EomiUtiet,  Designed  to  IUh*- 
trate  the  True  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Prtadt- 
ing  the  Ootpti.  By  Daniel  P.  Eipdek,  D.D. 
With  a  Lecture  on  the  Plan  of  a  Sermon.  By 
W.  G.  T.  Sbedd,  D.D.  Third  Editkin.  (Dick- 
inson  and  Higham.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Prtpa- 
ration  and  Delivery  of  Sermoru.  By  Jobk  A. 
Bhoadus,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.)  We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  excel- 
lence of  these  manuals.  Dr.  Kidder's  work  is 
now  enriched  by  a  very  valuable  appendix  on 
the  Literature  of  Homiletics,  and  by  tlie  lectni* 
of  Dr.  Shedd,  on  the  plan  of  a  sermon, 
which  is  sensible  and  well  put.  It  is  a  fine 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Broadus' 
work    that    its    first    edition    should    have 


Rev.  B.  Heilier,  of  the  Wesleyan  College,  Leeds, 
should  be  employed  by  authority  of  the  Wee- 
leyan  Conference  to  edit  the  present  edition  for 
the  use  of  the  junior  preachers  of  that  gieat 
denomination  of  our  fellow- workers.  We  can 
cordially  commend  the  volume  for  its  sucdnct- 
ness,  common  sense,  and  judicious  counseL 
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Abt.  I. — The  Myatic»  of  tke  FourUenlh 
Century  and  tkeir  connection  with  tke  Re- 
formation. 

(1.)  Detttaeken     Myatiker    det   vitrzehnlen 

JahrhvnderU ;  MeUler  Erkhart.    Edited 

by  pRANB  Pfbifpsel     Leipzig:  184B. 
(3.)  HtniTs  with  tke  Mystiea.     By  Robert 

Alfred  VAUonAN.     1B73. 
(3.)    The  Hiatory  and  Life  of  John  TauUr, 

tPC.    By  S.  WiNKwoRTH.    London  :  1867. 
(4.)    Tkeolojica  Ofrmantea,  ttc.     Translated 

By  8.  WiNKWOBTH.     London  :  1854, 
(5.)  Nieolaa  von  Basle,  Leben  und  .... 

Werte.     By  Dr.  Cabl  Schmidt.     Wiea  : 

1866. 
(6.)  2>!«     GotteaFreunde    im     viertehnten 

Jahrhundert.      By   Dr.    Carl  Schmidt. 

Jena:  1864. 
(7.)    Wtrken  van  Jaif.  van  Ruuahroee,  from 

the   Pulilieationa  of  the  Mcetackappy  der 

yUemiaeKe  Bibliophilen.     (Scr.  3,  Tts.  1, 

4,  7,  12).     Client. 
{6.)  The  Life  of  the  Dleaaed  Henry  Sttao. 

By  Himself.     Triiiialated  from  the  Gei^ 

man  by  J.  F.  Knox.     London  :  1865. 
(e.)   Tke  Ckriatian  Doctrine  ofJuatifUadon 
,  and  Atonement.     By  Albrecht  Ritscbl. 

Translgted    by    John    S.    Black,  M.A. 

Edinbnigh:  1871. 

CinjBCEi  historians,  wbo  have  made  the  great 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  spe- 
cial field  of  Hivcalig;itiun  have  been  too  apt 
to  ignore  that  most  interesting  period  of  the 
development  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  doc- 
trine which  is  contained  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  have  overlooked  in  a 
great  measare  the  many  tendencies  in  the 
old  Catholic  Church  which  were  slowly  pre- 
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paring  it  for  the  great  outburst  of  religious 
feeling  which  was  to  rend  it  asunder.  Pro- 
testants have  very  commonly  held  that  there 
bave  been  two  periods  of  great  iUuminaUon 
in  the  Church  of  Christ, — ihe  age  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  age  of  the  Reformation, — 
and  have  been  content  to  pass  over  the  pro- 
gress of  theology  and  Christian  life  from  the 
time  of  Augustine  to  the  revolt  of  Luther. 
Whatever  does  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  those  two  periods  has  been  reprcseuted  to  ■ 
be  either  of  little  practical  worth  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  theology,  or  valua- 
ble only  as  afiordinz  an  example  of  continu- 
ous decay.  And  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  always  tried  to  show  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  result  of  unchristian  influences 
at  work  without  the  Church,  have,  aa  was  to 
be  expected,  altogether  ignored  or  denied 
any  connection  between  the  old  Catholic 
Church  and  that  new  religious  life  which  set 
Roman  Christendom  at  defiance. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  show 
how  mistaken  both  parties  have  been,  and 
how  idle  Is  tho  attempt  to  treat  the  Refor- 
mation either  as  a  wholly  isolated  outborat 
of  leligious  illumination,  or  as  a  merely 
anti-cbristian  revolt,  than  the  many  critical 
histories  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
individual  doctrines  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  histori- 
cal portions  of  works  such  aa  Domer's 
'  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, '  Mailer's 
'Doctrine  of  Sin,'  and  Ritschl's  'Doctrine 
of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,'  show  us 
that  the  meditBvel  or  scholastic  period  is  by 
no  means  such  a  barren  one  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, and  the  more  we  study  them  the 
more  thorough  becomes  the  conviction  that 
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no  doctrine  of  Christian  tbeolog^can  be  ac- 
curately known  unlesH  Ua  hUtorf  and  growth 
during  the  times  of  the  old  Catholic  Church 
be  carefully  traced  and  investigated. 

The  idea  of  '  dtwelopnient,'  too,  that  most 
characteristic  of  modern  concepUons,  has 
taught  us  that  everfthiog  has  its  birth  and 
being  in  time,  and  haa  agrowth  or  on-going. 
Every  outburst  of  religious  life  has  its  his- 
tory. It  ia  the  child  of  tiine,  and  groira  on 
in  time  as  surely  as  the  man  or  the  tree.  Its 
beginning  may  have  been  long  hidden,  no- 
thing may  have  been  aeen  of  it  until  it  has 
suddenly,  as  it  seems,  leapt  into  life ;  but 
the  Bmall  beginning  and  the  alow  growth  on 
to  maturity  nave  been  there,  and  must  be 
traced  and  known  if  we  are  to  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  religions  outburst  itself. 
Church  historians  have  already  begun  to  re- 
cognise this,  and  no  longer  try  to  eipl^n 
religious  events  ae  if  tbey  were  solitary  phe- 
nomena. They  now  see  that  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  any  occurrence  in  religious  life, 
and  any  new  phase  in  religious  doctrine, 
they  roust  be  able  to  link  it  on  to  what  has 
gone  before,  and  show  how  the  new  product 
has  long  lain  dormant  like  the  seed  in  the 
warm  earth  yet  cherished  and  quickened  by 
numberless  hidden  iufluences.  They  must 
point  out  its  first  birth  when  it  leaves  the 
protecting  soil,  and  cndeavoure  to  push  its 
way  out  to  the  air  and  the  light.  They 
must  be  able  to  tell  what  gentle  breezes  of 
popular  enlightenment  and  national  circum- 
stances have  welcomed  its  young  beginnings, 
and  must  trace  its  growth  bit  by  bit  until  it 
-ao  gathers  strength  as  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
•eles  and  stand  forth  revealed  in  its  might, 
it  is  to  such  a  conception  as  this  that  we 
owe  the  elaborate  histories  of  individual 
doctrines  like  those  above  mentioned,  and 
the  admission — ^now  almost  universally 
made, — ^that  the  Reformation  Church,  while 
repudiating  the  medinval  type  of  Christia- 
nity, arose  out  of  the  Mcdieeval  Church. 
Modem  writers  on  the  history  of  Protestant 
■dogmatic  such  aa  Domer  and  others  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Pre- 
Beformation  Church  life  and  doctrine,  and 
are  not  content  merely  to  describe  the  va- 
rious outstanding  peculiarities  in  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  and  controversy.  They  en- 
deavour to  explfun  more  or  less  s^isfactori- 
ly,'by  a  reference -to  past  and  contemporary 
movements  and  emotions  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  and  people,  how  and  why  the 
Reformation  Church  came  to  be  what  it  was, 
and  not  something  else.  With  them  the 
'Reformers  before  the  Reformation*  aronot 
solitary  individuals  who  held  opinions  exact- 
ly the  same  as  Luther,  but  somehow  or  other 
were  accidc&tally   dropped   down   on    the 
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worid's  stage  a  century  or  two  before  him; 
they  are  rather  men  who  have  got  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  great  truiha  which  were 
growing  onwards  to  revelation,  and  show,  as 
outstanding  examples,  the  gradual  prepara- 
tion of  the  Church  for  the  doctrines  to  be 
revealed. 

Among  the  many  influences  at  work  io 
the  old  Catholic  Church  which  were  slowly 
preparing  the  way  for  its  disruption  in  tM 
sixteenth  century,  few  were  more  powerful 
than  mediieval  mysticism,  few  have  attriict- 
ed  BO  much  attention  from  theologians,  and  ' 
none  has  so  much  general  intereBti  Mysti- 
cism has  always  great  charms  for  a  laigc  class 
of  minds,  and  mediieval  mysticism  has  spe- 
cial attractions  for  every  devotional-minded 
man,  and  for  every  one  who  can  admire  a 
noble,  pious,  and  lonely  life.  For  those  old 
medteeval  mystics  were  for  the  most  part 
men  who  had  felt,  more  than  others,  the 
weariness  and  sorrow  of  human  life,  llieii 
lot  was  cast  in  evil  days,  in  times  when  men 
were  really  tried,  and  forced  to  show  of 
what  stuS  they  were  made.  They  lived,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  in  the  last  days  of  an 
evil  dying  world — 

'Hon  novia^ua,  tempora  pesdma  bbdI,  Tlgi- 
lemual 
Bcce  minaeiter  immiaet  orbitsr,  ills  Bupremoe.' 

and  it  behoved  them  to  live,  though  in  the 
worid,  spiritual  heavenly  lives,  not  of  the 
world.  They  were  the  Htoics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  hard  morality  of  stoicism 
softened  and  humanized  by  the  Christian 
ideaa  of  love  and  the  common  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  and  the  stoical  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal moral  commoDweallh  of  men  trauBfonned 
into  the  hope  of  the  coming  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  same  influences  which  were  at 
work  in  the  early  decline  of  the  old  Empire 
of  the  Caisars  to  make  thoughtful  and  de- 
vout men  betake  themselves  to  stoicism,  turn 
their  backs  in  proud  si?orn  on  an  evil,  hope- 
lessly evil  world,  and  live  mostly  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  idcns, — those  same  influ- 
ences were  busy  during  the  long  decay  and 
downfall  of  the  Holy  R.iman  Empire,  lead- 
ing men  to  betake  themselves  to  lives  of  so- 
litary mystical  contemplation,  to  despair  of 
anything  like  organic  church  life,  and  to 
turn  away  from  a  world  too  hopelessly  bad 
to  become  regenerate.  Mediaeval  mysticism, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  from  one  point 
of  view  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  stoicism 
with  Christianity  superadded. 

The  mediaeval  mystics  were  all  of  thcra 
men  who  had  lived  and  suffered  as  few  have 
been  called  on  to  suffer,  and  who  have  re- 
corded for  ns  their  sorrows,  and  how  they 
were  able  to  endure,  and  even  in  sam«,lliat- 
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rare  to  trinmph  over  them.  It  is  this  that 
gives  to  their  writings  such  power  over  our 
nearts,  and  awakenii  ifi  us  such  sympathy 
with  their  lives,  their  sayings  and  doings. 
The  sympathy  of  sorrow  brings  all  men 
nearer  eaeh  other,  and  annihilates  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  can  the  length  of  time  that 
stretches  between  this  nineteenth  century  of 
onrs,  and  the  far-ofi  period  in  which  luese 
men  lived  and  laboured,  sorrowed  and  were 
comforted ;  so  that  their  *  noble  little  hooks,' 
as  Lather  called  them,  can  never  he  to  us 
mere  boolis,  collections  of  ideas,  or  records 
of  opinionti,  but  are  rather  the  living  voices 
of  bnman  sonlii  speaking  to  rb  with  direct- 
ness and  power,  awakening  all  our  feelings, 
and  stirring  as  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
*'  I  suppose.'  sars  Qeorge  Gliot,  in  the  "  Hill 
on  Ihe  Fiosa,"  '  that  the  reason  why  the  small 
old-fashioned  book,  (or -which  you  need  only 
pay  sixpeuce  at  a  book  stall,  works  miraclea 
to  this  diiy,  tuminE  bitter  waters  into  sweet- 
ness, while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises 
newly'iSBued  leave  all  things  as  they  were 
before,  is,  that  it  was  written  down  by  a  band 
that  waited  for  the  heart's  prompting ;  it  is 
Ibe  chranicle  of  a  solitary  hidden  anguish, 
abnggle,  trusty  and  triumph:  not  written  on 
velvet  cnihions  to  teach  endurance  to  those 
who  ire  treading  with  bleeding  feet  on  the 
stones.  And  ro  it  remains  to  all  lime  a  Uating 
record  of  human  needs  and  human  conEola- 
tions;  the  voice  of  a  brother  who  agea  ago 
felt,  and  sufiered,  and  renounced — in  the 
cloiflier,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  ton- 
sured head,  with  chaunting  and  Itmg  fasting, 
u)d  with  a  faebion  of  speech  different  from 
onra,  but  under  the  same  silent  far-off  heav- 
ena,  and  with  the  same  passionate  desires,  the 
same  striringa,  the  same  failures,  the  same 


It  is  because  of  this  intense  human  inte- 
rest which  there  is  in  mysticism,  and  espe- 
cially the  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary,  that  their  contributions  to  theology 
hVc  become  perhaps  unduly  prominent,  and 
have  had  a  place  yielded  to  them  in  theolo- 
gical discussiun  which  is  scarcely  their  due ; 
and  that  the  full  worth  of  mysticism 
never  he  felt,  nor  can  the  good  work  done 
by  it  in  the  world  ever  he  measured,  if  we 
look  upon  it  as  merely  a  branch  of  old  Ca- 
tholic theology.  We  cannot  help  loving 
those  old  mystics,  and  longing  to  get  near 
them  in  spirit;  they  were  such  grcat-souled, 
tender-hearted,  sorrowing  men,  full  of  i 
nest  daty,  full  of  stcdfaat  daring,  full  of 
ble  manhood ;  and  in  this  mood  we  care 
tie  for  doctrines  or  systems.  It  is  the  men 
we  seek  to  know,  not  their  theological  opi- 
niona  This,  which  may  be  called  the  hu- 
man interest  in  medieval  mysticism,  as  op- 
posed to  the  theological,  rt^uircs  to  he 
clearly  stated  and  kept  in  mind,  when 
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the  influence  of  these  mystics  is  discussed  ; 
hot  when  it  has  once  been  acknowledged  we 
need  not  again  refer  to  it.  What  we  have' 
to  do  with  in  this  article  is  not  the  power 
which  the  mediaeval  mystics  have  exercised 
in  all  times,  becaase  of  the  depth  of  their 
human  sympathies,  or  because  they  lived 
great  lives ;  our  business  is  with  their  spe- 
cial influence  as  a  class  or  school  of  theolo- 
gians on  contemporary  and  future  theologi- 
cal doctrines.  No  doubt  these  mystics,  like 
all  men,  and  especially  like  ail  men  whose 
lives  are  pre-cmine&tly  more  interesting  than 
their  opinions,  are  to  bo  tited  and  tested  as 
individuals  who  thought  their  otvn  thoughts 
and  lived  their  own  lives,  and  they  them- 
selves would  have  so  wished  to  he  tried. 
Eckhart  or  Tauler  would  have  objected  as 
vehemently  as  the  late  Frederick  Dcnison 
Maurice  did,  to  any  critic  who  would  have 
spoken  of  their  '  system,'  or  discussed  their 
wriiings  as  representing  a  '  school '  of  think- 
ers. But  the  purpose  of  historical  criticism 
absorbs  the  individual  in  the  class  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  must  do  so,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  injustice  towards  the  mf.n 
whose  opinions  are  criticised.  Nor  is  there 
much  harm  done  to  the  individual,  if  the 
critic  bears  in  mind,  as  he  ought  always  to 
do,  that  it  is  only  the  doctrine  which  he  is 
describing,  and  whose  eflects  he  is  tracing, 
and  docs  not  seek  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the 
man  by  the  spread  and  power  of  his  more 
distiuctive  opinions. 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  with  some 
clearness  at  the  onteet,  mysticism,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  theolo- 
gian and  in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  deve- 
lopment of  theological  doctrine,  from  the 
more  widely  felt  interest  which  all  men, 
whether  theologians  or  not,  must  take  in  the 
lives  of  the  principal  medieval  mystics;  for 
the  distinction  has  often  been  foi^tten,  and 
the  special  theological  meaning  of  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  mysticism  has  by  many  cri- 
tics been  so  connected  with  the  pious  lives 
of  those  who  have  held  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines, that  'mystic'  is  often  believed  to 
mean  'one  who  is  more  pious  than  hia 
neighbours.' 

Meditoval  mysticism,  whether  considered 
as  a  whole,  or  as  divided  into  several 
branches,  is  hy  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  bo 
discussed  in  a  short  article  like  this.  To 
show  how  all  the  various  dodrioeH  and  opi- 
nions, whether  theological,  moral,  or  philo- 
sophical, which  have  been  classed  under  the 
common  name  mysticism,  have  come  to  hear 
that  common  name,  to  trace  the  hialoricnl 
connection  between  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  how  much  each  teacher  or  sect 
brought  into  the  common  stock,  is  one  of 
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active  woric  He  trarolled  a  great  deal, 
making  toars  .of  inspectioo,  reforming 
abuses,  selecting  men  nhom  he  could  trnst 
for  the  important  office  of  cloister-preach- 
ing, and  all  the  time  prcnching  from  day  to 
day  to  the  people.  This  is  the  period  of 
his  life  to  which  we  one  those  sermons 
which  have  come  down  to  iib.  From  the 
first  his  dioconrses  were  noted  for  those 
myatiiial  expreesions  and  ideas  which  were 
to  be  expected  from  the  student  of  the 
paeudo-Dionysius  and  of  Hugo  of  St  Victor, 
bat  tbey  soon  began  to  show  that  Eckhart 
was  a  man  of  independent  thought,  who 
coold  bring  altogether  new  ideas  into  his 
theology,  and  had  the  boldnesa  to  preach 
what  he  believed.  HU  sermons  were  writ- 
ten in  the  rude  German  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  his  style  made  ap  by  its  vigoar  for  wliat 
it  lacked  in  refinement,  and  few  preachers 
have  been  so  popular  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. Vhen  we  remember  the  kind  of 
preaching  to  which  the  laity  were  then  ac- 
customed, and  how  snch  a  book  as  the  '  Ot»- 
ta  Romanorum  cum  applicationibai'  fur- 
nished the  preaching  friars  with  the  texts, 
illustrations,  and  practical  applications  for 
their  sermons,  we  need  not  wonder  mueb 
that  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  Eckhart  and 
the  deep  spirituality  of  his  discourses  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  efiect  on  the  German 
mind.  Whcreverhc  went  crowds  assembled 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  hy-and-byc  little 
companies  of  praying  believers  were  form- 
ed, who  looked  up  to  Eckhart  as  a  spiritual 
father.  Encouraged  by  the  work  done  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Eckhart  resolved  to 
widen  the  range  of  his  preaching  journeys, 
and  in  1324  he  came  to  Strasburg,  in- 
tending to  preach  in  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Rhine  provinces.  He  was  now  nearly 
aeventy-flve  joars  of  ago,  but  his  activity  was 
antiring.  He  transacted  regularly  the  great 
amount  of  business  which  fell  to  the  care  of 
a  provincial  vicar-general  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  religions  orders,  he  corresponded 
constantly  witn  all  the  little  companies  of 
spiritual  Christiana  whom  his  preaching  had 
aroniuKl  to  attempt  to  live  higher  Christian 
lives,  and  he  preached  to  vast  audiences  from 
day  to  day  with  untiring  energy.  Ililhcrto 
he  had  suftered  no  interruption  in  the  com  se 
of  his  journeys,  but  he  was  now  to  array 
gainst  himself  and  his  work  more  than  one 
powerful  Churchman.  When  Eckhart  came 
to  Strasburg  the  Rhine  provinces  were  full 
of  the  followers  of  certain  enthusiastic  mys- 
tical sect*,  who  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
bishops  of  the  dioceses.  Degliards  and  Be- 
guines,  Lollards,  and  Fratricelli  made  Koln 
their  head  quarters,  and  their  disciples,  we 
are  told,  abounded  in  all  the  villages  and 
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towns  of  Rhine-land,  from  KOln  to  Stras- 
burg.* When  Eckhart  preached  in  Stras- 
burg, and  still  more  notably  when  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  numbers  of  Beghards  and  of 
other  proscribed  sects  attended  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  great  preacher  had  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  them.  Several  members 
of  those  heretical  sects  wore  admitted  into 
the  religions  associations  formed  by  Eckhart, 
and  there  was  so  much  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  great  Dominican  as  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  chief  of  the  regular 
cleigy  of  the  Rhino  provinces.  Johann  of 
Ockenstein,  Bishop  of  Strasbui^,  and  Hein- 
rich  of  Vimenburg,  Archbishop  of  Kuin,  ac- 
cused Eckhart  of  holding  and  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beghards.  He  was  sum 
moned  befcro  a  council  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Venice,  and  it  was  there  decided 
that  Eckhart  was  free  from  any  taint  of  he- 
resy. Tlie  Archbishop  Heinrich,  enraged  at 
this  decision,  and  knowing  that  Eckhart's 
mystical  theology  had  to  some  extent  leav 
ened  the  Dominicans,  bqidly  accused  the 
whole  Order  of  heresy,  and  summoned  it, 
and  especially  its  vicar-general  for  Bohemia, 
before  the  Inquisition.  Ibis  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  1320,and  the  Dominicans 
at  once  appealed  to  the  Pope,  John  XXIL 
A  papal  appeal  was  always  a  lengthy  mat- 
ter, and  the  Pope  was  in  no  hurry  to  issue 
his  judgment  in  a  case  where  such  a  power- 
ful Order  was  coneemed.  Twenty-eight  pro- 
positions were  presented  to  the  Pope,  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  published  sermons  of 
Eckhart.  Eckhart,  on  oeing  asked,  acknow- 
ledged fifteen  of  them  as  his,  and  the  Pope 
declared  that  he  would  give'  judgment  upon 
those  fifteen.  While  the  judgment  was  still 
pcndiug  Eckhart  died,  in  the  beginning  of 
1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight.  The 
Pope's  bull  was  issued  after  his  death,  two 
of  Eckhart's  propositions  were  therein  de- 
clared to  be  heretical,  and  one  or  two  others 
pronounced  incautious. 


•  The  liietory  and  tbeoloirlcal  and  political 
charactar  of  tliixte  nhecura  mrstlcal  sects  is  one 
of  the  niKst  difficult  problems  of  tlia  relif^nus 
liiMory  of  the  middle  ac<^-  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  tliat  a  d<'Sire  after  a  more  spiritual 
Clirlstlnnitf  tlisn  the  Church  seemed  cspable 
of  ^ivlufi  was  at  thn  befflnnlDR  tlie  main  ele- 
ment In  tlicir  revolt  from  the  Catliiillc  Clinreh. 
On   the  otlior  hand,  liowaver,  il  must  be  ac- 


Ml  tlial  no  modern  novernnient  could  allow  llieir 
eiistenee  within  its  dominion ;  nnd  it  must 
also  be  borne  Id  mind  that  in  manj  cafes  tlielf 
pnlltical  creed  was  commDnislle,  and  lueir  rell-  . 
f;ion  pRnthelstte.  It  does  not  seem  nnlHtely 
tliBt  in  sll  these  sects  the  jrood  and  evil  ele- 
ments were  mingled,  and  that  each  cune  to  the 
sarface  as  clrcumaiaQces  called  them  out.      '^ ' 
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Eckbart  did  not  leave  behind  bim  any 
systematic  accouot  of  hU  doctrines  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  These  hare  to  be 
gathered  from  his  sormona  and  popular  ex- 
posUionB,  nnd  pieced  together  by  the  critic. 
With  his  philosophical  opinionB  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  here,  and  shall  therefore  pass 
them  over  without  remark,*  and  wo  cannot 
do  more  than  describe  those  theological 
doctrioes  of  his  which  bring  out  more  spe- 
cialty bis  relation 'to  the  Reformatioo  theo- 
loCT- 

To  understand  Eckhart's  doctrines  aright 
two  things  must  be  always  be  kept  in  mind: 
firstly,  hia  idea  that  everything  external  or 
earthly  isonly  sparable,  and  is  to  be  treated  as 
siich,  and  secondly  Jiis  intense  individualitm. 
He  understood  better  than  most  mwi  that  any- 
t)iing  which  can  be  seen  or  bandied  ia  of 
worth  0[ily  for  the  spiritual  meaning  that 
lies  within  it,  and  this  made  bim  needlessly 
impatient  of  the  external  It  was  the  'shell 
to  l)u  broken,  the  husk  to  be  torn  off  and 
flung  away  ere  the  spiritual  kernel  coald 
be  reached.'  It  spemed  to  him  that  the 
spiritual  meaning  could  never  become  the 
possession  of  any  man  until  he  had  first  got 
rid  of  the  external  framework,  which,  if  it 
held,  could  not  but  hide  the  spiritual  truth. 
And  his  individualism  made  bim  quite  bhnd 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  external  thing  is  va- 
luable only  for  the  spiritual  truth  it  conveys, 
it  i>  of  worth,  because  it  contains  and  pre- 
sents the  spiritual  truth  which  perhaps  could 
only  be  presented  by  such  external  aids.  To 
his  own  raind  there  was  no  need  for  those 
external  wrappings,  and  so  he  never  thought 
of  the  aid  they  gave  in  presening  and  ob- 
jectifying spiritual  truths.  Bxtcniai  autho- 
rity, or  external  limitations  of  whatever 
kind,  had  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  soul  that 
would  know  and  feci  spiritual  things ;  and 
so  Eckhart  taught  that  there  was  no  real 
authority  in  Scripture,  in  dc^ma,  or  in  the 
Church;  what  was  really  and  spiritually 
true  was  something  entirely  beliind  and  be- 
jood  everything  external.  In  this  way 
many  doctrinea  which  occupy  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  theology,  wiietlier  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  I'rotestant,  are  relegated  to  a  very 
aubordinate  position  by  Eckhart, 


■  Ecklisrl's  doctrine  of  tlia  suul  is  shortlj 
Biven  in  Sermon  21,  p.  88,  &c. ;  Iiis  doctrine  of 
knowlHd^  in  Sermon  90.  pp.  %K~9,  mure  es- 

Eclsllj  p.  207;  rf.  also  Hurmon  lia.  pp.  30a- 
7 ;  and  his  doctrine  of  Ilia  nefcatlve,  in  Sermon 
too.  There  are  numlxirlFiiH  iitLer  passages,  but 
tliesH  avw\  to  me  ilia  most  imjMrtniit,  Hupeli- 
ans  call  Eckliart  the '  Tstlier  ul  (itrman  speculs- 
tion,'  and  iiiiuk  tlint  lie  was  a  sorl  of  antedilu- 
vian Hegel.  Cf.  Erdmonii,  ■  Pantlieismus,  die 
arundlaga  der  Kellf^luu,' and  Zullur's  Essay  in 
the  'ThtioL  Jabrbllcher'  fur  1843. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  for  example, 
nowhere  appears  in  bis  writings.  It  is  not 
that  he  makes  any  formal  protest  ogaiast 
that  doctrine  as  it  was  held  by  the  old  Ca- 
tholic Church,  but  the  whole  matter  is  for 
bim  so  unimportant  that  it  really  does  not  re- 
quire discussion.  Eckhart  always  mendoned 
the  Church  with  respect,  as  was  becoming  in 
a  viur-generaloftbe  Dominicans,  and  be  al- 
ways represented  himself  to  he  a  loyal  son  of 
the  old  Catholic  Church,  but  arfoelnne  of  the 
Church  has  no  place  in  his  theology.  He 
taught  the  people  to  honour  and  revere  the 
Pope,  but  he  plainly  intimated  that  thcaaine 
Spirit  of  God  which  dwells  in  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  may  dwell  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  poorest  believer.  The  cicrgj- 
were  to  be  honoured,  he  s^d,  for  they  were 
the  chaunels  through  which  the  grace  of 
Ood  came;  but  this  grace  niight  and  did 
come  in  many  Other  ways.  These  views 
are,  of  course,  entirely  contrary  to  the  old 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tlie  Chiir^  beyond 
whose  pale  there  is  no  salvation,  and  if  re- 
duced to  practice  must  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Catholic  Cbnrch;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Eckhart  never 
brought  forward  any  other  theory  of  the 
Church  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  be 
rejected.  From  his  standpoint  of  pure  indi- 
vidualism all  such  theories  were  matters  of 
indiflerence,  and  he  altogether  rejected  the 
idea  of  any  objective  community  through 
which  God's  grace  comes  to  the  individnaJ 
believer,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  or  of  the  whole  compa- 
ny of  believers  inspired  by  the  Spirit. 

Eckhart  taught  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  to  be  reverenced  as  the  true  revelation 
of  God,  and  lie  urged  upon  his  hearers  (he 
usefulness  of  studying  them  with  all  earnest- 
ness. His  sermons  are  eminently  Scriptural, 
if  by  that  is  meant  full  of  quotations  fiom 
Scripture ;  and  be  evidently  rejected  the  old 
Catholic  idea  that  the  Scripture  was  the 
Word  of  Ood  only  in  so  far  aa  it  was  ex- 
pounded to  the  people  by  the  Church,  the 
interpreter  appointed  by  God.  But  with 
Eckhart  Scriptnrc  revealed  very  much  what 
each  individual  believer  made  it  reveal 
Scripture  is  not,  according  to  bis  ideas,  the 
record  of  a  continuous  historical  revelation 
of  God,  nor  has  it  always  one  meaning,  to 
he  discovered  by  due  grammatical  interpre- 
tation and  critical  appliances ;  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  disaolving  views,  a  collection  of 
changing  pictures.  Every  verse  has  several 
meanings,  of  more  or  less  value,  and  the 
meaning  least  valuable  in  every  case  is  the 
plain  matter-of  fact  meaning  which  lies  on 
the  surface.  The  plain  text,  he  tbiala^ 
must  he  broken  up  to  get  at  tba  sfuritf^ 
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meaning  bencHth,  and  ao  eTcrylhing,  whe- 
ther record  of  naUonal  hiatory,  of  miracle, 
or  of  biography,  muet  be  apirittializeO,  or 
treated  as  aa  allt^ry.  Thus,  in  hiasermoD 
oa  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Naiti,'  the  city  of  Nain  becomeo  the 
soul  of  man,  the  disciples  the  rays  of  light 
entering  into  the  soul,  and  the  widow's  son 
the  human  will,  which  is  met  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  sou),  as  it  were,  and  quickened 
into  new  life  ere  the  heavenly  light  can  en- 
ter. All  this  means  that  Scripture  ia  iust 
what  it  is  interpreted  to  be,  and  so  Eckhart 
■ays.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly 
■  revelation  of  God,  but  the  revelation  is 
not  contained  in  the  external  written  word, 
nor  is  it  to  be  reached  by  such  outward  aids 
as  grammar  and  exegesis.  The  true  revela- 
tion of  Ood  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
power  which  can  so  intcq)ret  those  dead 
words  and  letters  as  to  make  them  the  api- 
ritua!  revelation  of  God,  And  ao,  according 
to  Eckhart,  the  Scriptnre  reveals  God  in  an 
imperfect  and  external  way,  the  true  revela- 
tion is  that  which  comes  neither  from  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  nor  from  the  eslernal 
voice  of  the  Church  interpreting  Scripti 
but  from  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  each  man's  heart,  Who  is  the  true 
interpreter  sent  to  every  believer. 

Thia  introduces  the  question.  What  ii 
meant  precisely  by  the  presence  of  the  Spi 
rit  of  God  in  man's  soul,  revealing  to  faim 
and  interpreting  for  him  the  things  of  God ' 
In  other  words,  What  is  Eckhart'a  doctrine 
of  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Interpreter)  It  is  evident  that  Eckhart 
entirely  rejected  the  old  Catholic  idea  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  while  interpreting  divine 
things  to  man,  acts  through  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed external  organization,  which  when 
traced  back  to  its  last  source,  is  the  voice  of 
the  Church  speaking  through  its  (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils;  according  to  bia  theory,  the 
Spirit  of  God  speaks  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  individual  man,  and  needs  no  extcr- 
nal  machinery  to  make  known  what  it  has 
to  reveal,  If  the  believer's  understanding  is 
full  of  the  presence  of  God,  then  he  will 
know  God's  truth.  This,  according  to  Eck- 
hart, is  the  one  condiiion  of  revelation.f 
Bnt  to  nnderstand  what  ho  means  when  he 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  his  favourite 
theory  of  iXiefUnklein  or  KiniUla.\ 
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Eckhart  said  that  there  is  always  within 
a  man  afUnklttn,  a  spark  which  is  just  the 
presence  of  God  within  him,  and  that  this 
divine  spark  is  the  very  essence  and  core  of 
the  human  aouU  It  ia  no  snpemntural  pre- 
sence, no  superadded  gift  of  God's  grace, 
but  the  essence  of  tbo  sou)  itself  which  in 
its  inmost  being  is  divine.  If  the  light  of 
this  divine  spark  be  allowed  to  permeate 
through  the  soul  unchecked  by  the  darken- 
ing influences  of  this  sensible  life,  then  thti 
whole  BonI,  full  of  divine  illumination,  will 
sec  clearly  and  know  truly  the  things  of 
God.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
then,  according  to  Eckhart,  nothing  else 
than  the  existence  in  man  of  this  divine 
'soul-centre,*  and  the  believer's  understand- 
ing is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  when  nothing 
earthly  or  sensible  interferes  with  the  itlu- 
minalioD  which  this  divino  '  soul-centre ' 
sends  forth.  The  interruptions  of  sense  and 
earth  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  special  , 
revelation,  or  mystic  trance,  or  vision  ;  for  it 
is  the  pure  understanding,  the  reason  un- 
dimmed  by  sensible  things  (for  Eckhart  does 
not  distinguiah  between  tbo  reason  and  the 
understanding)  which  is  the  revelation  of 
God  in  man.  It  is  the  hnman  understand- 
ing cleared  of  all  sense-coverings  which  is, 
according  to  Eckhart,  l\\^  f&nleUin,  or  spark 
of  the  divine  nature  within  us,  forming  the 
essence  of  our  souls.  Man's  reason  kept 
pure  ia  the  presence  of  God  in  man,  and  ia 
the  divine  and  spiritual  interpreter  which  ta 
to  reveal  for  us  in  Scripture  and  elaewhore 
what  is  the  true  and  spiritual  knowledge  of 
God.  There  ia  nothing  more  curious  in  the 
development  of  Eckhart's  theology  than  his 
contempt  for  visions  and  trances  of  all 
kinds,  and  his  thorough  and  earnest  ration- 
alism. All  such  things  as  visions,  mystic 
trances,  and  times  of  emotional  excitemeid 
are  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  in  his  opinion 
only  interfere  with  our  knowledge  of  diviuA 


•  Sermon  86.  pp.  128ff. 

t  (y  ■  Dai  Buocli  dur  QfitHclien  Troestunge,' 
sect.  5.  eapccially  pp.  486-7. 

%  Tbis  wonl  Is  coDBtantly  nsod  by  Eckliart, 
and  Is  evidently  a  Rreat  favnoritB  with  lilm. 
]Be  pmbat)]}'  borrowed  it  from  the  scholastic 
tbeologiHDB,  menj    of    whom,    Alexander    of 


Hales,  for  example,  Bonsventnrn,  Albertna 
Majcnus,  and  Thomas  of  Aqnin  use  it  frequently 
to  denote  t1ie  result  of  that  restoration  of  tlu 
linman  soal  wbicli  takes  placii  wlien  tliu  refrene- 
ratiuK  (trace  of  Qod  enters  and  revives  it  In 
borrowinfl;  the  word,  liowever,  Eckliart  c1ian|ted 
iis  meaniDK.  He  still  uses  it  to  denote  tlie  pre- 
sence of  Ood  in  the  laul,  but  it  is  not  a  *  restora- 
tion,' bnt  tbe  true  and  sbidinH  essence  of  the 
soul.  Thus,  by  meaDs  of  a  term  wi'Il-bnovrn  in 
the  tbeolojrr  of  tlie  period  to  denote  the  presenca 
of  Qod  In  Uia  savintr  KracK,  Eckliart  iDtroducea 
the  Platouic  and  Neo-Platonic  idea,  that  tUe 
Mul  of  man  in  its  inmost  essence  is.  just  tbe 
presence  of  Qod.  Thus,  with  Eckbnrt./nTUtMn 
means  what  Plotinns  denotes  wlien  he  apeaka 
of  tlie  '  Divine  Boal.centre,'  and  lie  invests  It 
wltii  all  the  creative  end  divine  elements  witli 
wblcli  the  pontlidstic  ATerrOeB_dotheB  his  rttt 
notqnKtf .  *- ' 
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of  ecctesiasttcal  ponor.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  conttiry  the  Church  preserved  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  for  Lewis  was  the 
popular  favourite.  Everywhere  the  church- 
es were  nhut,  the  sacraments  were  not  dis- 
pensed, the  people  were  denied  nil  the  ordina- 
ry consolations  of  religion.  So  bitter  was  the 
feeling  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ngain!it  the  clei^,  that,  for  a  few  years 
before  the  removal  of  the  ban  the  uneducat- 
ed peasantry  of  Germany  confidently  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  a  Messiah  in  the  per- 
son of  Frederick  II.,  the  '  priost-hater,'  who 
was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  free  them 
from  the  intolerable  bond^e  under  which 
the  clergy  made  them  groan. 

In  Stmsbui^,  as  in  most  other  groat  towns 
of  the  empire,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
bishop;  John  of  Ockcnstein,  and  his  clergy, 
sided  with  the  Pope,  while  Lowi$  was  the 
people's  favourite ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg  were  laid  un- 
der the  ban.  Straaburg,  though  suffering 
much,  was  not  qaite  so  Dadly  off  as  many 
other  places,  for  many  of  the  clei^y,  being 
inclined  to  mysticism,  were  not  so  obedi- 
ent to  the  Fope'8  interdict  as  their  breth- 
ren elsewhere ;  and  the  city  contained  num- 
bers of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks, 
who  were  not  slow  to  exercise  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  their  orders — the  power 
to  celebrate  mass  during  an  interdict, 
when  all  other  priests  were  prohibited  from 
any  clerical  function.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Taulcr,  the  Dominican,  laboured  ear- 
neatly  among  the  people  through  all  these 
trying  years,  preaching  to  them  from  day  to 
day,  and  going  nnt  and  in  among  them  as 
their  spiritual  guide  and  consoler. 

At  last  Lewis,  wearied  out  by  the  con- 
stant persecution  of  the  Pope,  resolved  to 
retaliate.  In  1338,  the  Electoral  College 
held  their  famous  meeting,  at  which  they 
declared  that  the  king  of  the  liomans  re- 
ceived bis  power  and  dignity  from  the  elec- 
tors alone,  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  being 
bestowed  directly  by  God,  through  the 
bands  of  the  electors,  he  who  had  been  legi- 
timately chosen  by  the  electoral  princes  be- 
came thereby  king  and  emperor,  without 
further  confirmation  by  the  Pope.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  Lewis  issued  his  celebra- 
ted manifesto,  in  which  he  made  known  to 
all  Christendom  that  the  Pope  had  no  author- 
ity over  the  Emperor,  and  that  when  be  at- 
tempted to  coerce  the  Emperor,  by  means  of 
spiritual  interdicts  seat  forth  upon  whole  na- 
tions, it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  priest  to 
refuse  to  obey  those  interdicts.  The  cflect  of 
this  manifesto  was  to  cause  a  still  greater  di- 


vision between  the  clergy  and  tlie  people.  In 
Strashurg,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  laboured  among  the 
people,  withdrew  from  their  work.  iTicy 
had  been  qaite  willing  to  use  the  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  celebrate  mass  and  other 
religious  rites;  but  now,  when  any  sncli  ac- 
tion might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they 
took  the  Emperor's  side,  and  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  his  manifesto  rather  tlmn  to  the 
Pope's  interdict,  they  thought  that  they 
could  be  true  to  the  Church  only  by  shun- 
ning every  appearance  of  disobedience, 
Strashurg  was  deserted  by  all  the  clergy, 
Taulcr  only  and  two  devoted  coitipanioua 
remaining,  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of 
Pope,  superior,  and  bishop,  to  render  spiri- 
tual service  to  the  rebellious  and  doomed 
city.  Uappily  for  the  empire  Lewis  did  not 
rest  content  with  asserting  his  claims;  he 
soon  proceeded  to  enforce  them,  by  mak- 
ing war  on  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  reb- 
el prince-bishops,  and  compelled  them  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  Among  those 
subdued  was  the  Bishop  of  Strashui^,  and 
from  1339  onwards  to  the  death  of  Lewis, 
the  city  had  peace. 

Great  as  his  labours  must  have  been  in 
this  his  native  city,  Tanler  did  not  confine 
himself  to  Strasbui^,  but  made  various  jour- 
neys to  other  towns  which  lay  under  inter- 
dict, especially  to  Basle  and  to  Kolu.  At 
this  latter  place  he  was  met  and  gladly  wel- 
comed by  several  of  the  disciples  of  Eck- 
hart,  and  encouraged  by  them  in  his  labours. 
At  Baale  he  met  Henry  of  Nordlingen,  en 
old  friend,  who  held  thi;  same  mystical 
views,  but  took  the  clerical  side  in  the  great 
stmf^Io  between  Lewis  and  the  Pope,  and 
was  probably  introduced  by  him  to  the  sis- 
tcrd  Ebner.  Tauler's  intercourse  with  these 
two  highly -gifted  Christian  ladies  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  pleaaantest  episodes  in 
his  long  and  toilsome  life.  Mystics  like 
himself,  well  educated  and  highly  cultivated, 
strong  partisans  of  Lewis,  they  encouraged 
Tauter  in  all  his  labours  among  the  people, 
and  kept  up  his  courage  when  he  was  often 
inclined  to  give  way,* 


*  Margaretba  Ebner  was  a  nun  in  the  can- 
Tent  of  Mary  Medringeo,  in  tlie  diocese  of 
AnftsburfT,  and  her  slsler  Christina  vroB  Abbess 
la  the  convent  of  Engenthal,  near  Nurcmhur^r. 
MarfFsrelha  was  not  bu  much  the  disciple  of 
'I'anler,  as  his  moat  intlinate  friend  and  adviser. 
Siie  and  iier  sisler  were  accustumed  to  have 
trances  and  see  visions,  and  Tauler  encoaraged 
them  to  send  him  accounts  of  whst  thej'  saw 
at  sncli  timra.  Tault-r's  eondact  at  this  time, 
labouring  as  bo  was  ceaB«1eaelj  sinone  a  penple 
fiiraaken  utterly  by  clerKJ  and  deprived  of  all 
rel)|{<on8  ordinances,  must  have  appeared  to 
these  two  nobie-minded  lodieE  as  the  very  Ideal 
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In  1347  Lcwifl  died,  but  his  dc&th  brought 
no  puacc  to  Strasburg  nor  to  the  Empire. 
The  year  before,  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  a 
few  of  the  electors  bad  chosen  Charles  IV, 
ting  of  the  Romans.  He  was  at  once  nick- 
named '  the  priest-king '  by  the  people  ; 
most  of  the  States,  and  with  them  Stras- 
biirg,  refused  to  pay  hiin  homage,  even  after 
the  death  of  Lewis,  and  were  accordingly 
laid  under  an  interdict.  The  old  separation 
between  priests  and  people  began  afresh, 
and  the  laity  were  left  to  themselves  to  pro- 
vide those  religious  consolations  which  ac- 
cording Xa  the  ideas  of  the  age  could  only  be 
bestowed  by  tho  clergy.  Hostilities  broke 
out  afresh  alt  over  the  Empire,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  time  rose  to  their  greatest  height. 
The  '  Black  Death,'  the  most  terrible  of  all 
pestilences,  caused,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  unburied  dead  lying  in 
nnmberless  battle-fields  all  over  Europe, 
passed  over  South  Germany  and  France, 
Neilher  before  nor  since  have  wc  records  of 
BO  dreadful  a  pestilence.  In  the  city  of 
Strasburg  alone  16,000  persons  died  ;  and  in 
the  South  of  France  it  hns  been  cidoulated 
that  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perished.  During  all  this  terrible  time 
tho  clergy  stood  aloof.  The  Pope's  inter- 
dict lay  between  them  and  their  fellow  men, 
dead  and  dying  around  them ;  and  In  the 
whole  city  of  Strasburg  only  three  men — 
Taulcr,  lliomas  of  Strasburg,  Prior-general 
of  the  Augustintans,  and  Ludolph  of  Saxo- 
ny, Prior  of  a  newly  established  convent  of 
Carthusians — were  to  be  found  who  would 
render  the  last  offices  of  religiuntothe  pes- 
tilence-ridden citizens.  TTion,  increasing 
the  terror  of  the  people,  companies  of  white  - 
robed  Flagcliants  wandered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  appearing  continually  in  towns  and 
villages,  wildly  chanted  at  intervals — 

'  Nun  hebet  anf  ears  HBnde, 
Dmb  Qiitl  dies  stroma  Sterben  wende, 
Mun  liebet  auf  earu  H&nde, 
DnsB  sicb  Qotl  aber  una  arbarme.' 

and  then,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  confessing  their  sins,  they 
scourged  themselves.  Prophets  began  to 
foretell  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  pea- 
santry were  more  than  ever  fixed  in  their 
belief  that  the  Messiah  they  were  to  expect 
was  Frederick  II.,  the  'priest-hater'  and  the 
'  priest-queller.'  All  through  this  terrible 
time  Tauler  remained  in  Strasburg,  preach- 
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of  a  uintt;  life;  and  U  is  not  woDderful  to  find 
that  iu  one  of  lior  vieioDS  CliriBtlna  Is  told  that 
he  Is  tbe '  UoJiest  of  Ood's  children  not*  livinir 
npoD  tUiH  earLli,'  and  that  'tlie  Spirit  of  God 
bniatbes  thrDUgk  him  aa  sweet  mosit)  lUroagb  a 
lute.' 


ng,  exhorting,  and  bringiirg  God's  mcasi^ 
of  peace  to  the  bedside  of  the  siclt  and  the 
dying;  (he  labour  must  have  been  almost 
too  great  for  man  to  bear,  but  Taulcr  iiot 
only  underwent  it  all,  but  managed  at  the 
same  time  to  write  and  publish  two  lettera 
to  the  clergy  of  Germany,  earnestly  bcseecb- 
ing  tbem  not  to  stand  idly  by,  and  see  tbe 
poor  people,  for  whom  Christ  laid  down  Bis 
life,  die  excommunicated,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  because  it  so  happened  that 
sickness  and  death  overtook  them  during  the 
time  of  a  Papal  interdict 

These  terrible  years  passed  slowly  by,  and 
at  length  Stmabui^  was  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  the  clergy  again  mingled  with 
the  people,  celebrating  mass  and  the  other 
rites  of  religion ;  but  the  bold  appeal  of 
Tauler  was  not  foi^otten  by  the  Bishopof 
Strasburg,  who  could  never  foi^ive  the  Do- 
miniciin  monk  who  ttied  to  seduce  Ms  clw- 
gy  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  No  sooner 
had  friendly  relations  been  re-established 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, than  Tauler  was  seized  by  the  bishop, 
kept  long  in  confinement,  and  at  lastbani^- 
cd  from  tbe  city  in  which  be  had  so  long 
and  so  devotedly  laboured.  Foralougtime 
he  is  lost  sight  of,  or  seen  only  by  glimpses, 
as  he  appears  now  in  one  town,  now  in  an- 
other, preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Chrirt 
to  the  people ;  but  at  last  we  &nd  him  again 
in  Strasburg,  come  back  to  die  in  the  torn 
in  which  he  had  lived  and  toiled.  He  was 
now  an  old  man,  seveaty  years  of  age,  and 
his  life  had  been  a  harder  one  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men.  His  bst  illness  work- 
ed out  its  course  in  great  sufierine.  Fw 
more  than  twenty  weeks  Tauler  lay  in  great 
pain;  just  before  his  death  he  sent  for  141' 
colas  of  Basle,  the  confidant  and  guide  of 
his  later  years,  and  be  died  soon  after  tbe 
visit  of  the  great '  layman,'  on  the  lOtb  of 
June,  13B1. 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  about  Tau- 
ler's  theological  opinions.  On  ttost  points 
his  views  were  the  same  as  those  of  Gck- 
hart ;  and  when  he  did  differ  from  the  older 
mystic  it  was  not  because  he  had  tbeorist 
which  were  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  the/ 
can  be  called  by  his  name,  but  because  be 
had  come  under  other  influences,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  be- 
come  a  theological  follower  of  Nicolas  of 
Basle.  Tauler  has  little  or  none  of  tho  spe- 
culation of  Eckhart,  and  his  whole  life  wsa 
too  much  spent  in  active  work  to  admitof 
tlio  leisure  required  to  think  out  intodefioit* 
shape  theological  doctrines.  But  the  typ' 
of  mysticism  represented  in  the  man  voiw 
not  be  correctly  portrayed  without  brin^^ 
into  prominence  the  remarkmble  tMa/t^^ 
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his  converaioD,  and  his  letters  to  tbo  Gcimati 
clerjty. 

"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  letters. 
They  were  writteu  from  Straabiirg,  at  the 
time  when  the  breach  between  clergy  and 
people  was  at  its  height,  llie  first  is  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  devout  clergy  of  Ger- 
many not  to  Bufler  the  people  to  die  by 
hundreds  without  the  consolation  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  appeals  to  all  the  nobler  feelings  of 
man's  nature  stirred  into  aetion  by  the  eit- 
ample  of  Christ ;  and  asks  how  any  man, 
witn  the  heart  and  feelings  of  a  man,  cmi 
stand  aside  and  allow  multitudes  for  whom 
onr  Lord  died,  to  perish  in  neglect;  and 
it  ends  with  a  fierce  invective  against 
the  Pope,  who  plaiining  to  be  Christ's  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  yot  closes  heaven  against 
men,  ainnply  because  they  happen  to  die 
while  he  is  at  war  with  their  emperor.  The 
second  letter  is  more  argumentative.  It  de- 
fines the  nature  and  limits  of  Bpiritnal  and 
tempoml  power;  shows  that  the  possession 
of  spiritnal  power  implies  that  it  must  be 
aseil  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  hu- 
man jastice  and  reason,  and  asserts  that 
wherever  those  who  pretend  to  possess  spiri- 
tual power  use  it  irratioDaily  and  unjustly — 
cursing,  for  example,  and  excommunicating 
poor  people,  and  even  whole  nations,  be- 
cause an  emperor  who  is  personally  displeas- 
ing  to  tbo  Pope  has  been  lawfully  elected  bv 
the  legitimate  Court  of  Electors — the  spiri- 
tual censures  can  do '  no  harm  to  tliose 
agunst  whom  they  are  launched,  but  must 
recoil  on  the  head  of  those  who  l\pve  im- 
■  piously  sent  them  forth.  In  short,  in  thcBe 
two  letters  Tnulcr  appears  as  the  mystic, 
wbo,  himself  caring  very  little  for  any  theo- 
ry of  the  Church,  is  yet  forced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  to  frame  what  is  at 
least  a  negative  theory,  and  to  assert  tbo 
powcrlessness  of  the  Chureb  if  it  attempts 
to  use  unjustly  or  iiumorally  the  spiritual 
powers  over  which  it  pretends  to  have  com- 
plete control. 

The  account  of  Tauler's  conversion  is  too 
interesting  and  too  important  to  be  entirely 
passed  over.  One  day,  while  preaching  in 
Strasburg,  he  had  among  bis  hearers  a  man 
who,  as  ho  listened,  perceived  that  the 
preacher,  although  of  an  amiable  disposition 
and  well  instructed  in  the  Scripture,  was  yet 
blind  to  the  light  of  God's  grace,  aad  he  de- 
termined to  try  and  briug  him  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  To  this  end  he  spoke  to 
him,  and  got  Tauler  to  promise  to  preach  a 
■ermoD  on  the  highest  good  which  can  be- 
long to  man,  which  he  was  to  criticise.  Tlie 
sermon  was  preached,  and  the  stranger  be- 

En  to  criticise  it  somewhat  severely.     Tau- 
'  objected  to  his  criticism  as  the  criticism 
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of  a  layman,  and  was  told  that  there  i>  one 
Master,  greater  than  all  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  who  can  instruct  even  the  most  ig- 
norant, and  that  ho  was  as  yet  untaught  by 
this  divine  Teaclier.  Then  his  mysterious 
visitor  gave  him  a  golden  alphabet,  or  series 
of  rules  tor  sclf-cxumt nation,  and  besought 
him  to  test  himself  by  these.  Tauler  set 
himself  with  all  earnestness  to  the  task. 
Fully  two  years  were  spent  in  severe  self- 
mortification,  that  his  body  might  be 
brought  under  subjection  to  his  reason  ;  be 
was  counted  a  madman  and  was  forsaken  by 
his  friends,  and  at  last  lay  sick,  almost  dy- 
ing, without  having  found  the  peace  ho 
sought  Suddenly,  as  he  lay  in  his  cell  in 
deep  mcditatiou,  he  heard  a  wonderful  voico 
speaking  comfortably  to  bim,  and  the  peace 
he  had  longed  for  came.  Then  he  essayed 
to  declare  to  others  the  peace  he  had  him- 
self found,  but  when  be  wont  into  the  pul- 
pit ho  could  not  speak  for  weeping.  Ills 
brother  monks  forbade  him  to  preach  be- 
cause he  had  made  himself  a  laughing-stock 
and  had  brought  disgrace  upon  his  Order, 
but  he  persevered.  IJy  degrees  ho  recover- 
ed his  powers,  and  his  sermons  began  to 
have  a  wonderful  efieot  on  the  hearts  and 
even  on  the  bodies  of  his  hearers.  Men 
fainted  and  lay  as  dead,*  and  at  the 'close 
of  each  sermon  crSwds  waited  to  hear  yet 
more  if  it  were  possible  ;  and  these  powers 
continued  with  Mm  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
Such  is  tbo  account  given  us  of  his  cou- 
rcrsion.f  It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to 
notice  that  Tauler  dates  his  great  change 
from  the  time  when  this  mysterious  visitor, 
who  was  no  other  than  Nicolas  of  Itasle,  ob- 
tained an  iiiflaenceovor  him,  and  taught 
him  that  God's  illuminating  grace  was  not 
confined  to  the  Church  or  the  i;lei^y,  but. 
came  to  every  one  of  God's  people  directly 
from  Jesus  Christ  himself;  and  that  the 
practical  result  of  his  conversion  upon  his 
thcologicnt  opinions  was  to  make  Tauler  less 
of  a  Churchman  than  he  had  been,  and  to 


*  It  is  said  that  Tanler  was  very  luucli  alarm- 
ed when  lie  Unit  saw  bis  hearers  faint  and  lie  sis 
dead;  bat  Nicolas,  more  accustomed  to  sacli 
scenes,  told  tlie  bvatHnders  to  ft've  eacli  a  warm 
driok  and  pat  them  coniforCabty  to  bed  unLil 
tbej  came  to. 

f  Until  wiiliin  tlie  lost  twentj-live  years,  all 
that  was  known  of  this  liistury  was  that  it  iiad 
beeo  found  bound  np  wiib  some  MSS,  of  Tau- 
ler's sermons.  Maiij  critics  believed  it  1o  be  a 
forftery,  and  most  othars  tliotigLt  tliat  it  was 
merely  an  atlcftory ;  but  Prof.  Carl  Bcbniidt, 
alter  reaearcbea  in  tlie  old  library  of  Strusliurff, 
boa  proved  conciueively  tliat  tliis  Listory  is  a 
true  account  of  wbat  actually  happened  to  Tau- 
kr,  and  that  his  niysteiiuos  visitor  was  no  oibar 
than  fliculaa  of  Baste,  who  is  the  author  of  tL« 
history.  i_  j 
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fill  him  with  a  belief  in  the  personal  inspira- 
tion of  his  new  adviaer,  and  of  hia  own  abi- 
lity to  obtain  direct  revelations  of  God's 
truth  tlirongh  mystic  visions  and  trances. 
But  to  undcrilAnd  the  full  mtuiDing  of  these 
changes  in  theological  belief  it  is  necessary 
to  know  more  of  the  man  under  whose 
guidance  Taulcr  was  brought  to  accept  tbera. 

No  student  of  mediaeval  mysticism  can 
have  failed  to  note  the  growth  in  the  four- 
teenth century  of  an  aaaociation,  or  rather 
of  several  groups  of  associations,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  called  themselves  the  '  Friends 
of  God;'  and  many  mast  have  come  upon 
more  or  Ic^is  obscure  notices  of  some  one 
who  is  styled  '  the  Great  Layman  '  and  the 
'Great  Friend  of  God,'  who  seemed  to  be 
the  founder  and  recognised  spiritual  head  of 
thcde  associations :  but  it  was  not  until  Dr. 
Carl  Schmidt  published  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches among  the  MSS.  in  the  old  library 
of  Strasburg,  that  we  bad  any  very  definite 
knowledge  either  of  the  founder  or  of  the 
nature  of  these  associations.* 

Nicolas  of  Basle  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  that  town,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1 308.  He  was  a  lad  of  good  abilities 
and  irreproachable  conduct,  and  was  from 
very  early  years  of  a  decidedly  religious  dis- 
posiiroii.  When  about  ^fteen  years  of  age 
he  became  oppressed  by  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  and  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
(ho  bnrdun  under  which  he  laboured,  he  re- 
solved to  renoance  the  world  and  devote 
himself  to  a  religions  life.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  career  the  independence  of 
his  character  revealed  itself,  for  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  even  contemplated  entering 
a  convent  or  becoming  a  priest ;  he  renounc- 
ed the  world,  bnt  made  the  renunciation  in 
■  his  own  way.  For  five  years  he  laboiired  to 
obtain  a  nearer  approach, to  God,  reading 
the  lives  of  saints  and  practising  austerities. 


*  Dr.  Bclimidt  fonnd  several  H39.  reUtlnpr  to 
tills  eabJHCt.  but  tlia  moft  important  was  a  large 
folio  rot  ame  containing  cliieDj  letters  and  papers 
collected  and  left  by  Bulmaon  Merswln,  wlio 
had  been  the  fnonder  of  a  ciDTsat  of  kuiirlits  of 
St.  Ji)lin,  to  wlikli  tliia  book  liad  urij^inally  he- 
longed.  Kulmann  Merswin  had  been  a  friend  of 
Taaler,  and.  likd  him.  a  disciple  of  Nicolas  of 
Basle,  wlih  whom  he  had  bupt  np  a  constant 
corres^ndence.  Tlie  t>onk  is  cliieflj  in  the 
haodwritliiK  of  Nicolan  of  I^AafL-n,  who  wns 
Mcretary  to  Rulmann  Merawin,  and  afterwards 
aprieBCoftbeOrderof^t.  Jolm.  and  nn  inmate 
of  the  convent.  It  contains  (1)  a  MSIJ.  called 
■  Buch  von  d«n  fQnf  Miinner,'  an  aectiunt  of 
Nicolas  and  fimr  clinsen  companions  wriiien  by 
NiooliB  himself.  (2.)  Twenty  two  Tetters  of 
Nicnlaa.  (8.)  A  reli^iios  antobioKraplij  of  Ral- 
mann  Memwin,  the  history  of  the  first  fonr 
ye«r<t  Iwian  in  his  own  'hand writing.  Of. 
'  Goltea-FreaDde,'  Preface. 


At  length  God  revealed  Hi)nself  to  him,  and 
he  found  peace.  And  now  he  began  to  feel 
himself  specially  inspired  bv  God,  and  ape- 
cially  taught  by  the  Holy  SpiriL  Im- 
mediately after  his  conversion  he  began  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  and  found  that  al- 
though he  had  never  received  a  university 
education,  nor  any  instruction  in  theology, 
he  was  able,  in  the  space  of  thirty  weeka,  to 
master  and  understand  the  Word  of  God  at 
thoroughly  as  the  most  learned  doctors  of 
the  Church,  While  separating  himself  from 
the  Church,  and  denyingher  claim  to  be  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man  in  the  reve- 
lation of  doctrine,  Nicolas  did  not  associate 
himself  with  any  heretical  sects.  He  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Waldensea, 
although  some  of  bis  doctrines  were  the 
same  as  theirs,  and  he  was  the  determined 
opponent  of  the  licentious  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  and  of  the  pantheistic  Beg- 
hards.*  He  occupied  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent position  between  the  Church  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  heretical  septa  on  the 
other;  and  the  fact  of  hia  being  a  layman 
enabled  him  to  do  this  with  greater  ease  and 
safety  than  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  any 
religious  order.  His  theology  was  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  and  he  had  not  the  perplexing 
logical  mind  which  prevents  a  thinker  from 
holding  doctrines  quite  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  On  most  points  of  doctrine  his 
opinions  were  substantially  those  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  but  along  with  these  he 
held  two  doctrines  which,  when  pushed  to 
their  logical  consequences,  would  have 
yielded  rcsulla  entirely  subversive  of  most  of 
the  theology  of  the  Church.  These  were 
the  doctrines  of  self-renunciation  and  of  pri- 
vate inspiration ;  and  to  tlie  mind  of  Nico- 
las they  arc  so  mutually  related,  that  when 
sctf-renuncialjon  is  complete  inspiration  fol- 

Tho  doctrine  of  sclf-reminciation  mnst 
form  a  part  of  every  system  of  theology,  and 
recommends  itself  to  every  pious  mind ;  bnt 
it  is  generally  so  stated  as  not  to  interfere 
with  other  doctrines  at  least  equally  neces- 
sary and  equally  important  Nicolas  and 
his  followers,  however,  made  it  the  one  im- 
portant doctrine  in  a  Christian  theology,  and 
stated  it  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  The 
self-renunciation  they  taught  was  not  the 
self-renunciation  of  RetormaUon  theology, 
wherein  the  believer  is  taught  to  renounce 
his  own  merit,  in  order  to  gain  by  confi- 
dence in  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  a  stand- 
ing before  God,  and  peace  of  conscience  in 
spite  of  the  sense  of  sin ;  it  is  rather  an  ab- 
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solute  renanciation  of  one's  ovrn  individuali- 
ty in  order  to  leafe  all  things  to  God.  Tlie 
doctrine  as  tauglit  by  theac  mystit^a!  theolo- 

e'atis  amounted  to  absolute  quietism,  and  if 
[jically  adhered  to  would  have  prevent- 
ed^ every  kind  of  human  action  and  ex- 
ertion. Nicolas  did  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  but  ho  went  far  enough  to  show 
that  his  doctrine  was,  in  itH  practical  appli- 
cation, irreconcilable  with  tlie  doctriocs  and 
worship  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  ho 
taught  that  if  roan  could  onlj  thoroughly 
renoQDce  himself,  and  put  his  self-knowledge 
aside,  ho  would  come  to  know  that  all 
tbings  which  he  experiences  are  sent  him 
for  liis  good,  and  are  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
are  to  oe  taken  as  blessings  sent  by  God. 
Temptations  to  sin,  he  thought,  should  al- 
ways be  faced  and  never  shirked,  nor  are  we 
to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them ;  and  in 
tlie  same  way  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for  any 
altcralion  of  circnmstances,  nor  even  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
highest  form  of  the  divine  life  in  man  is, 
according  to  Nicolas,  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  prayer  is  s  means  of  bringing 
about  this  state  of  resignation ;  hence  the 
beliover  should  only  pray  for  a  right  and 
suitable  frame  of  mind  and  wilt — that  is  a 
frame  of -mind  and  will  resigned  to  whatever 
is  sent  or  is  to  be  sent  by  God  in  Hia  pro- 
vidence—r  while  to  pray  for  a  change  in  one's 
circumstances,  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  for 
freedom  from  temptation,  for  tbe  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  is  to  pray  that  what  God 
sends  may  be  made  subject  to  ns,  not  that 
we  should  be  made  to  submit  ourselves  to 
it,  and  so  tends  to  produce,  self-assertion, 
not  self-renunciation.* 

When  self-renunciation  is  complete,  the 
sou)  of  man  having  become  entirely  resigned 
to  the  Divine  will,  becomes,  Nicolas  taught, 
so  entirely  assimilated  to  the  Divine  nature 
that  it  has  continual  and  near  fellowship 
with  God.  Thus  the  man  who  has  so  far 
trinmplied  over  his  natural  inclination  to 
self-assertion  as  to  become  wholly  resigned 
to  the  ways  of  God,  is  always  in  &miliar 
intercourse  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
communicates  to  him  all  divine  knowledge. 
Thus  Nicolaa  claimed  for  himself  and  for 


'  Gf.  Tbe  Srteenth  and  sixteenth  articles  in 
tbe  senteDce  sgf&insl  Martin  of  Mainz,  one  of 
Nicolu'  followers : — 

15.  Quod  peifectas  homo  non  debet  prolDfemt 
lil>eratioae  ac  celestls  regni  collocatione  deam 
orare.  nee  ill!  pro  aliqno  quod  dens  est  non  ser- 
vire,   Md  tadiSerens  Bjos  beneplecitnm  expec- 

16.  Qood  in  evangeliis  et  In  orationedomlnica 
uon  debet  Bt«T»  sic :  et  ne  nos  Inducas  in  temp- 
laUonem,  quia  negailo  non  e<  Cliristi  doctrlna, 
led  ex  alia  qoacunque  negUgentls. 


such  of  his  followers  as  had  reached, a  state 
of  perfection  in  self-renunciation,  a  direct 
acquaintance  with  things  divine.  God  re- 
vealed Himself  to  them,  they  believed,  not 
indirectly  and  only  through  the  medium  of 
t))e  Holy  Scriptures ;  bnt  directly  and  im- 
mediately through  dreams  and  waking 
visions,  and  in  this  way  taught  them  to  un- 
derstand perfectly  all  the  sublimest  myste- 
ries in  theology.  It  often  happened  that 
these  revel aUons  consisted  in  allegorical 
visions,  as  when  Rulmann  Merswin  had  a 
vision  of  a  stone  successively  assuming  three 
shapes,  and  was  thereby  taught  to  under- 
stand as  he  had  never  understood  before  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  while  at  other. 
times,  as  in  the  vision  which  came  to  Tauler 
at  hia  conversion,  the  revelation  was  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  language.  This  private 
inspiration,  which  Nicolas  believed  that  he 
possessed,  was  quite  dlfierent  from  the  ordi- 
nary cSorts  of  the  human  reason,  and  in  this 
respect  Tauler  and  Nicolas  hold  opinions  al- 
together opposed  to  the  rationalism  of  £ck- 
hart  It  was  a  supernatural  gift  especially 
bestowed  upon  men  from  without,  and 
showed  itself  in  ways  altogether  dlfierent 
from  the  exercises  of  the  ordinary  reason. 
The  men  who  were  believed  to  be  possessed 
of  it  had  in  it  a  new  gift,  altogether  dificrent 
from  the  capacities  .of  their  fellows,  which 
made  them  independent  of  nil  chnrchly  and 
other  aids  to  a  religious  life,  and  they  were, 
as  possessors  of  the  same  spirit,  brought 
into  such  a  close  spiritual  fellowship  with 
each  other,  that  they  could,  while  far  dis- 
tant, correspond  with  each  other  through 
alternate  visions. 

Of  the  private  history  of  Nicolas  we  know 
very  little,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  travelled 
a  great  deal  through  Germany,  propagating 
his  opinions  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner. Gradually  there  grew  up  around  him  a 
society  of  Christians  composed  of  men  and 
women  like-minded  with  himself,  who  loved 
and  honoured  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
It  does  not  seem  that  this  society  had  any 
de6nite  place  of  association,  or  that  its 
members  proposed  to  themselves  any  practi- 
cal-or  political  ends  and  aims.  The  bo,ndof 
association  was  the  personal  character  of 
Nicolas,  and  the  members  were  all  men  and 
women  of  pious  lives  and  characters,  who, 
iu  a  profligate  and  disastrous  age,  amidst  the 
breaking  up,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  mechanical 
aids  to  piety,  were  insensibly  attracted  to- 
wards Nicolas,  and  through  him  to  each 
other.  They  called  themselves  '  the  Friends 
of  God,*  to  signify  that  they  had  reached 
that  stage  of  the  Christian  life,  when  Christ, 
according  to  His  promise,  would  call  them 
'no  longer  servants  but  friends;'   and  they 
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indaded  in  their  number  individnKls  who  I 
differed  most  widely  in  rank  and  circom- 
atances.  More  than  one  monkisb  Order  had 
itK  representatives  among  the  '  Friends  of 
God.'  Tauler,  Suro,  and  Henry  of  Nordlin- 
gen,  were  DominicanB ;  Otto  of  Pamaa  was 
a  Franciscan ;  and  ther«  were  numbers  of 
laymen.  Rulmann  Merswin  wan  a  banker, 
Conrad  of  Bransberg  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  ^ohn  ia  Germany.  There 
were  women  as  well  as  men  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  society — for  example,  the 
two  Ebners,  Margaretha  and  ChristiDS,  and 
Anne,  Queen  of  Hungary. 

lu  snch  an  association  as  this,  where  all 
the  members  believed  themselves  posseseed 
of  supernatural  illumination,  and  where  tbe 
poBseasion  of  snch  extraordinary  faculties 
waa  held  to  be  the  teat  of  thereligioua  atate, 
we  naturally  look  for  extravagant  outbursts 
of  euthusiasm  ;  and  that  auch  outbursts  did 
Qot  occur  is  due  to  the  firm  rule  of  Nicolas. 
This  remarkable  man  iDust  have  been  gifted 
in  no  ordinary  desree  with  the  powers  of 
rule  and  organization.  He  professed  that 
all  those  admitted  into  his  association  were 
his  ei^nals  in  apiritnal  things,  becanse  they 
were  taught  by  the  same  Spirit  and  enlight- 
ened by  means  of  the  aamo  a  upcmatnrar  re- 
velations; he  protested  against  anything  like 
spiritual  authority  assumed  by  one  man  over 
his  fellows;  and  he  rejected  with  scorn  the 
cliuni  of  the  clergy  to  be  hie  guides  in  apiri- 
tual  things,  declHriiig  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  themselves  taught  by  that  Mas- 
ter who  alone  could  teach  the  knowledge  of 
God :  but  with  alt  this  he  ruled  over  his  fol- 
lowers and  associates  with  a  far  firmer  sway 
than  did  the  Pope  over  the  Church.  Theo- 
retically, the  'Friends  of  God'  admitted 
that  they  were  all  spiritual  equals,  possess- 
ing the  same  spiritual  gifts,  bat  practically 
^ey  obeyed  those  revelations  which  came  to 
Nicolas,  and  in  renouncing  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  gave  themselves  over  to  the  spi- 
ritual tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  individnal. 
This  was  true  more  especially  of  the  four 
intimate  companions  of  Nicolas,  who  accom- 

Eanicd  him  wherever  he  went,  and  obeyed 
tm  with  instant  obedience  in  everything  ho 
commanded.  To  these  four  followers  Nico- 
las '  was  a  God,'  nothing  was  wrong  which  he 
,  commanded,  nothing  right  that  he  prohibit- 
ed.*    And  althoQgn  Nicolas  did  not  assert 
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the  same  authority  over  all  those  who  ¥ 
members  of  his  association,  his  persona) 
power  and  influence  was  the  only  thing 
which  kept  his  followers  united,  for  after 
his  death  the  association  fell  to  piecea. 
For  a  long  time  the 'Friends  of  God' 
;re  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  on- 
checked  by  the  Church.  They  did  not 
court  attention,  and  the  name  they  aasomed 
was  one  which  had  often  been  used  to  de- 
note earnest-minded  individuals  who,  within 
the  Church,  sought  after  a  spiritual  as  op- 
posed te  a  mechanical  piety.  But,  towuda 
the  end  of  his  life,  Nicolas  seems  to  have 
cherished,  and  attempted  to  put  into  execu- 
tion, certain  ambitious  plana  of  a<Aurch re- 
formation, and  this  aroused  agunst  him  the 
wakeful  jealousy  of  the  clei^y.  Aft«r  long 
luding  the  vigilance  of  his  persecutor,  he 
'as  at  last  apprehended,  and,  after  trial  was 
burnt  along  with  two  of  his  frieada.  ITie 
associations  which  he  bad  formed  heldtege- 
ther  in  a  feeble  way  after  his  death,  cheriui- 
ing  the  memory  of  their  founder,  and  re- 
garding with  peculiar  veneration  the  reU- 
gions  biographiea  and  other  devotional  writ- 
ings* which  he  left  behind  him ;  but  the 
true  influence  of  the  man  re-appcared  after 
his  death,  not  in  the  vitality  of  the  societies 
he  formed,  but  in  the  religious  lives  and  la- 
bours of  one  or  two  of  his  more  distin- 
guished followers. 

Two  of  the  followers  of  Ificolas  most  be 
specially  noticed,  as  each  of  them  presents 
us  with  a  distinct  type  of  the  way  in  whicb 
the  doctrines  of  that  great  mystic  tended  to 


n  in  which  Nicolas  waa  held 
by  Lis  followers  fomu  the  chief  oart  of  the  in- 
dictment drawn  np  sffaiaat  th^m  bj  the  Chnrch. 
Cf.  The  sentence  agf^nst  Martin  of  Mains, 
where,  out  of  fifteen  hands  of  ladictmenta,  no 
lesa  tlian  five  muke  special  mention  or  Nicolas: — 
S.  Quod  quidem  laycna,  nomine  NIcolaos  de 
BssHea,  eni  te  fiinditaa  BabmisBiati,  clarii 


B.  Qnod  predicts  Nlcolao  ex  perfectione  sab- 
mieaioiiiH  lib!  fkeCe  potes,  contra  precepla  oiias- 
ennque  pretatl,  etiam  pape,  liciie  ei  aiue  pecoaU 

9.  Quod  ex  iosdcme  riusdem  Nioolal  nsllo 
mndo.  etiam  interficiendo  homJnem  vel  oogno- 
soendo  mulierem,  poeaes  peceare. 

10.  Quod  per  talem  dismiBsionem  Nieolao  per- 
fecte  sine  furmis  et  ymaginibus  bietam,  fuistl 
liburatuB  ab  obedleutla  acclesia,  intrans  staloiD 
prime  iunocentla. 

11.  Quod  melioB  esset  tibi  nt  in  foraicatioMni 
caderes  el  resnrgens  in  tali  eubmisBione  manas, 
quam  quod  ab  obedientia  eluadem  Nieolai  nee- 
deres.  et  aiiie  peccate  remanerea. 

*  Tlie  priacipat  writing  of  Nicolas  of  Batle 
are:  'Bacli  von  den  cw^  Mfainer'  {who  tliMC 
twomen  were  wedonotknow) ;  '  Die  BekehroBg 
Taater'a^  'Buchvonden  Rlnf MilnDer'(Breiigi- 
ons  biotcraplij  of  Nicolas  and  hla  four  ooapaa- 
ions) ;  '  Von  der  Bekehmng  eiuea  Deutach-Or- 
dens-Bitter,'  '  Von  xwei  Kloater-FraoeD  in 
Bayem,'  and  'Yon  zwel  Claaseriuaen,  Dnnls 
and  Adelheit,'  the  memoir  of  two  nuna  in  Bra- 
bant. This  laat  is  Bald  to  have  been  a  Baatlt- 
tioQ  from  the '  WelBch '  or  Old  WaUoon  dialsM, 
not  an  original  work. 
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develop  themselves.  The  two  great  doc- 
trines taught  by  Nicolas  were,  as  we  have 
Been,  Belf-renanciatioR  and  private  inepira- 
tioo  by  w&j  of  visioDB  and  dreams,  &c.  The 
doctrine  of  self -renunciation,  in  the  hands  of 
Jan  van  Rnysbroeck,  led  him  to  abandon 
entirely  all  the  duties  of  active  life  and  be- 
take himself  to  pasBive  and  divine  contem- 
plation.; while  the  doctrine  of  private  inepi- 
ration  made  his  followers  justify  alt  his  de- 
viations  from  the  old  Catholic  doctrines  as 
the  direct  results  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  doctrine  of  self  renuncia- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  Ueinrich  Seuas  or 
Sdso,  led  him  to  practise  the  roost  thorough- 
going and  ingenious  course  of  austerities  in 
Uie  hope  of  reaching  a  state  of  entire  self- 
snrrender  by  the  triumph  of  the  Spirit  over 
the  flesh  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  private  inspi- 
ration led  him  to  spend  great  part  of  his 
time  in  trances  waiting  for  spiritual  mani- 
festations. With  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  near- 
ness to  God  was  to  be  attained  through  calm 
contemplation,  and  the  undisturbed  repose 
of  soul  and  l>ody.  His  self-renunciation 
was  the  renunciation  of  all  anxieties,  endea- 
vours, and  business  of  any  kind,  sacred  or 
secular.  God  according  to  him  came  near 
to  man  in  the  calm  of  ibonght.  As  God  in 
motionless  calm  permits  His  thoughts  slowly 
and  placidly  to  evolve  themselves  in  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  providence,  so  \t  His 
worshipper  preserves  the  same  calm,  his 
thoughts  wilt  evolve  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine,  and  he  will  have  fellowship 
with  God.  With  Heinrich  Seuss  nearness 
to  God  was  attained  by  overcoming  what- 
ever in  us  is  ungodlike;  by  trampling  be- 
neath as  and  slaying  outright  all  bodily  sen- 
snal  desires  and  promptings,  so  that  the 
bodI,  free  from  all  foreign  and  distnrbing 
emotions,  may  rise  at  a  bound,  as  it  were, 
to  that  God  to  whom  it  is  ever  reaching  for- 
ward to  approach.  According  to  Jan  van 
Rnysbroeck,  man  is  in  his  present  state,  ns  s 
whole  of  body  and  soul  like  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  theology,  which  is 
continoally  before  his  mind,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trttarnatioit,  whose  whole  purpose,  it 
seems  to  him,  is  to  teach  this  similarity  of 
nature,  and  as  a  consequence  man's  power 
to  imitate  God^  while,  according  to  Heinrich 
Senas,  man  is  like  God,  because  he  as  a  spi- 
rit can  rise  above  all  fleshly  desires  and 
longings ;  and  his  favourite  doctrine  of 
Christian  theology  is  the  Pastion  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  sees  the  revelation  of  the  way 
in  which  man,  if  be  only  imitates  Christ,  can 
bring  himself  into  fellowship  with  God. 
But  in  order  to  show  these  two  types  of 
mysticism  as  they  appeared  in  the  lives  of 
men,  we  ranst  descnbe  more  particalariy  the 
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characters  and  teaching  of  these  two  distin- 
guished mystics. 

Jan  van  Rnysbroeck,*  or  more  properly 
Rnnsbroec,  was  born  in  1293  in  a  small  vil- 
lage of  that  name  not  far  from  Brussels. 

hile  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a  strong  incli- 
nation for  a  religious  life,  and  when  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
the  Auguatinian  monks  in  Brussels.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  study  theology, 
but  was  a  very  mediocre  student  His  ac- 
quaintance with  theology  was  never  very  ex- 
tenslte  at  any  period  of  his  lift, — the  writ- 
ings of  the  pseudo'Dionysius,  St  Augusttno, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Falhers  con- 
tented him — and  he  never  knew  enough 
Latin  to  compose  in  that  language.  When 
twer.ty*four  years  of  age  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  became  curate  of  the  Church  of 
St  Gudule,  in  Brussels,' where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  un oaten  tations  piety. 
Ue  got  aomo  fame,  too,  beyond  the  confines 


*  Theologians  are  indebted  to  the '  Maetscbap- 
p;  der  Ylaeuiisclie  BibliopbUen'  for  aeoitipteta 
and  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of  BQasbroec, 
very  carefallj  edited  with  a  trloaasij  of  the  ob- 
solete and  antiquated  words  and  phrase*.  This 
edilioa  contains  :  '  Die  Sierlirat  der  Kl'eestllker 
Broloft,'  'Van  dan  blickendon  Stcen'  (a  sermon 
upon  Bev.  vii.  IT,  and  somnUmee  ascribed  to 
Tauler;  it  is  to  be  found  In  Spener's  Edition  of 
Taoler's  Works,  p.  142,  &c.)  '  Dat  Boec  vnn  den 
vler  BecoTinjteb,  '  Die  Hpipdbel  der  ewifther 
Salicheit,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  vii.  Trappen  inden 
Graet  der  Rbeestliker  Mlnnea.'  'Dat  Boec  van 
seven  Slolen,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  den  Rike  der 
Qlieleven,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  der  twaclf  Doehedeu 
van  den  KerstenenOlieleven,'  ■  Dat  Boi?c  van  den 
gheesteliken  Tabemacule'  (perliapstbe  most  im- 
portant of  his  works],  Tlie  first  foar  of  these 
writings  are  pabtisled  separately  bj  A.  v.  Ams- 
waldt,  under  tlie  title  •  Vler  Sctiritten  von 
Jobana  Busbrock  in  oledenleatsclie  Bprache,' 
with  a  preface  by  Ur.  Ullmann,  Burius,  who 
translated  into  Latin  the  dBvollonal  writings  of 
Henrj  8uso,  has  also  published  a  Latia  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Ruusbroec,  bot  this  edition 
is  not  trustworthy,  for  in  order  to  make  his 
Butlior  an  orthodox  Catliolie.  the  translator  lias 
altered  several  pussa)^^  coulalDiuK  Bnnsbroec's 
more  peculiar  di>ct(infa.  whicli  he  believes  to  be 
obJKCtioaabte,  The  student  will  also  tind  an  ad- 
mirable summary  and  criticism  of  Bunsbroec'a 
myslicism  in  the  '  Eplstola  Gersonis,  super  8* 
parte  iibrl  J.  B.  de  oraatu  Spir.  Nuptiarum,'  in 
which  Gerson  accuses  liim  of  Loidin^  pnntheistic 
tenets  not  unlike  those  bold  by  the  Begfl'ardB, 
niid  for  which  Amaury  do  Bene  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  University  of  Paris.  A  disciple 
of  Rnosbroac's,  Johannes  de  SelitEDliavia,  wrote 
a  defence  of  liis'  masl-er,  and  this,  along  witb 
Gerson's  reply,  are  to  be  fouad  in  Dupin's  edition 
of  Herson'e  Works,  Tom.  I.,  Pt  I.,  pp.  B9ff.  Hie 
best  kummary  at  Huusbroec's  lile  and  opinions 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's  '  Eludes  bdi 
le  Mystidsme  Allemand  au  XIT"  Siecte,'  In  the 
'  Memoirea  de  TAcademie  royals  dis  Sciences, 
moraleaet poHtlques.'  Savants Etrangers,  Paris, 
1847. 
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of  his  parish  and  neighbourhood,  by  Bucceaa- 
fully  meeting  and  confuting  a  female 
preaolior  of  the  sect  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  had  made  many  converts 
by  her  persuasive  tongue,  and  h&d  silenced 
not  a  few  opponents  by  her  ready  wit;  and 
he  might  have  risen  to  aome  eminence  in  the 
Chnrcn  had  be  so  inclined.  But  his  solid 
Flemish  nature  inclined  him  to  remain  in  his 
humble  sphere,  and  content  himself  with  a 
life  of  quiet  work.  How  he  became  ac- 
quainted wilh  Tauler  and  Nicolas  of  Basle, 
b  not  known — some  assert  that  Tsuler  visit- 
ed Brussels  in  one  of  bis  many  journeys — 
but  he  soon  became  a  man  of  note  among 
the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  was  recognised  as 
one  of  their  spiritual  guides.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  much  epcculalive  ability,  and  be  had 
next  to  no  erudition ;  buttha  intensity  and 
power  of  his  Christian  mystical  spirit  gave 
to  this  quiet  old  Flemish  curate  a  won- 
derful personal  influence  over  all  who  came 
Sn  contact  with  liim.  His  book  on  '  The 
Adornment  for  the  Spiritual  Nuptials '  was 
written  to  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion 
among  the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  describes 
the  course  of  self-renunciation  through  the 
three  stages  of  the  life  active,  the  life  inti- 
mate, and  the  life  contemplative.  When 
sixty  years  of  age  he  conceived  that  he  had 
made  sufficient  advance  id  spiritual  progress 
to  be  ready  for  the  life  contemplative,  and 
he  resigned  his  curacy  to  retire  to  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Regular  Canons  at  Grocndal,  of 
which  he  was  tirst  prior.  In  this  monastery 
he  passed  the  remaining  portion  of  his  long 
life,  spending  bis  days  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  only  truly  noble  and  divine  task 
permitted  to  man,  quiet  contemplation.  He 
found  time  however  to  gather  about  him  a 
band  of  earnest  preachers  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  he  induc- 
ed numbers  of  well-born  and  highly  educat- 
ed men  and  women  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  monastic  life,  and  set  his  face  calmly 
bnt  steadfastly  (gainst  the  vices  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  laity.  He  died  in  1387,  at^ 
the  ^e  of  ninety-four,  and  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  convent. 

Ruusbrocc  was  neither  a  theologian  nor  a 
philosopher,  and  most  of  his  theology  and 
speculation  he  borrowed  from  Eckhart  and 
Nicolas ;  yet  everywhere  throughout  his 
writings  he  keeps  his  individuality,  and 
shows  that  he  has  not  merely  pppropriated  bnt 
assimilated  to  his  own  quiet,  deep  nature  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  he  teaches.  His 
writings  are  all  devotional,  and  are  hever 
technical  nor  even  systematic ;  but  they  are 
fnll  of  rich  quaint  figures  and  wonderful 
symbols  and  emblems,  making  one  think  of 
an  illiterate  George  Herbert.    His  style  ia 
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rough  and  uncouth,  but  it  has  a  qnjet 
strength  of  its  own,  and  relTects  very  well 
the  ruiKed  living  heart  in  the  man.  His 
principaf  coutributiou  to  mystical  theology 
was  his  division  of  the  work  of  self-renun. 
elation  into  three  stages,  and  his  idea  thit 
the  last  and  highest  stage,  the  life  of  pure 
contemplation,  was  the  perfection  of  thii 
work.  According  to  Ruusbrocc,  the.fi/«oe- 
the,  or  first  stage  in  the  work  of  aelf-reDUn- 
ciation,  consists  in  the  approach  to  God  In 
external  means.  To  this  life  belong  pesi- 
tentjal  exercises,  the  practice  of  good  works, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Church.  At  this  stage  a  rigorons  asce- 
ticism is  recommended,  and  the  chief  aad 
characteristic  virtue  is  Christian  bumilitT. 
Tlie  lift  intimaU,  or  second  stage,  la  reach- 
ed when  the  external  aids  to  piety  are  do 
longer  so  necessary,  and  there  is  within  the 
soul  an  eternal  aspiration  towards  God,  whidi 
is  reciprocal  with  God's  love  going  out  toroas. 
In  this  stage  the  soul  is  illumiued  by  God's 
grace,  and  is  enabled  to  free  itself  from  all 
spiritual  and  bodily  aRcctlons  which  would 
obscure  the  image  of  God.  The  life  cm- 
Umplalive,  or  third  stage,  which  he  called 
the  vita  vitalii,  is  reached  when  our  Itvesaie 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  life  of  God 
envelopes  us,  is  above  us,  about  ns,  and  yet 
all  throughout  us  in  a  way  that  we  know 
not  The  soul  is  free  from  all  cxcilemeni, 
free  even  from  the  rush  of  aspiration  to- 
wards God,  for  it  rests  on  God's  love,  and  its 
whole  exercise  consists  in  thus  resting  on 
God ;  united  to  God  the  soul  has  calm  nd 
eternal  fruition  of  Him ;  and  above  find  be- 
yond all  there  is  something  in  this  life  of 
divine  contemplation  which  is  inefiablc,  and 
can  never  be  described.  Like  Eckiisri, 
Kuusbroec  thought  that  the  mystical  vi^n 
of  God,  which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  life 
contemplative,  was  not  given  in  any  dream 
or  emotional  mood — excitement  of  theemo- 
tioDS  belonged  to  the  first  and  lowest  sti^ 
of  the  spiritual  life — but  belonged  to  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  soul,  to  the  scintilli 
or  spark  of  the  Divine  presence,  wbich  w 
the  inmost  nature  of  the  soul ;  but  he  went 
beyond  Eckhart  in  his  description  of  the 
likeness  of  man  to  God.  His  healthy  Fkt- 
mish  nature  was  not  troubleci  with  any  ideu 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  body  as  opposed  to 
the  soul,  and  so  he  did  not  need  to  busT 
himself  with  trying  to  overcome  the  strcaglli 
of  the  body  by  elaborate  maceration.  He 
sought  to  contemplate  God  with  his  whole 
being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and  he  coald 
not  think  that  that  human  flesh  which  Chiist 
hallowed  when  Ho  became  God  Incamri*, 
had  first  to  be  got  rid  of  ere  man  conid  live 
a  spiritual  life.    Thus  Rtmsbroec  was  led  to 
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meditate  raucli  upon  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
^  nation.  It  never  assumed  the  place  in  liis  sys- 
tem which  it  did  in  the  old  Catholic  or  in 
Keformation  theology,  for  Ruusbroec  did 
not  act  much  store  by  tiny  doctrine  of 
Atonement;  but  still  the  Incarnation  was  a 
central  point  in  his  theology,  for  it  enabled 
him,  lie  thought,  to  see  how  thoroughly  roan 
r  coald  ssfimilate  himself  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, since  it  taught  how  thoroughly  God 
could  take  to  Himself  a  human  nature.  If 
the  highest  duty  of  man  is  the  imitation  of 
God — and  this  is  always  the  main  idea  in 
tlte  theology  of  the  mystics — then  the  In- 
carnation of  God  makes  it  possible  for  the 
whole  man  to  join  in  this  imitation.  So 
much  for  the  Flemish  type  of  uiystieiam. 
We  must  now  pass  to  the  South-German 
type. 

Heinrich  Subo,  or  Seusa,*  was,  from  his 
cariy  triuning  and  character,  a  theologian, 
quite  di&erent  from  Ruusbroec  His  father 
was  a  rude  German  knight,  fond  of  martial 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  and  delighting  in  the 
tonmey ;  his  mother  was  one  of  those  saint- 
ly contemplative  women  so  often  met  with 
in  old  German  biography.  As  a  boy  Hein- 
rich was  devoted  to  his  mother;  and  hers 
seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  inHuenco  in 
his  life.  From  her  he  inherited  his  youth- 
ful pions  longings,  his  uniform  gentleness, 
and  a  certain  high-minded  delicacy  of  cha- 
racter, which  in  after  life  insensibly  charmed 
those  pious  ladies  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  In  his  thirteenth  year  his  parents 
allowed  him  to  enter  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Gonstance ;  from  which  ho  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Kitln,  to  study  theology  in 
the  famous  school  there.  There  he  studied 
Aristotle  and  Thomas  of  Aquin,  but  soon 
began  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
mystical  theologians.  When  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  when 


*  The  principal  works  of  Suso  are : — '  Dkb 
Leb«n  HelnricU  Seuss'svon  ihra  snllMt  erziihit,' 
which  has  be^n  translated  into  several  languages 
(the  Eajjliali  translation  stands  at  the  head  of 
tllia  article),  and  ia  atiil  eitenpiveij  read  aa  a  de- 
votional book  bj  Roman  Catholics;  'BUcblein 
von  dur  Bwijren  Weishplt ;'  '  Prediglen  ;'  •  Precea 
borarlee  ;'  '  Offlcium  Misste  de  sterna  Bapientia.' 
Tiie '  BOohlein  von  den  neun  Felsen,'  commonly 
attribaled  to  him,  and  oaaallj  foand  in  editions 
of  his  collected  works,  was  reallj  writen  b; 
italmnnn  Metsnin.  Tlio  best  Latin  edition  of 
Ills  worka  ia  that  of  Snriua  Jabn's '  LeeefrUclite 
AHteutsclier  Theologie,'  contune  a  selection  of 
the  more  important  poBsa^ces  from  the  writings 
of  Subo  tranalated  into  modern  Qerman,  and  ac- 
oompaoied  with  valaable  notes,  comparing  his 
doctrines  with  those  of  Plato,  Plotlnns,  and 
Novalis.  The  best  German  edition  of  Sum's 
■ROrka  is  Diepenbrocb's,  to  which  is  preflied  a 
Talnable  dlsaerta^on  od  mjstiunn  by  J.  GOrrea. 
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the  news  reached  him  he  again  solemnly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  re- 
solved to  call  himself  by  his  mother's  name 
of  Seuas,  Latinised  into  Suso.  Shortly  after 
his  mother's  death  Eckhart  came  to  Koin, 
and  the  young  Dominican  student  began  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  famous  vicar- 
general  of  his  Order.  He  soon  became  an 
enthusiastic  disciple,  imd  eagerly  defended 
his  master  from  the  cha^  of  heresy,  which 
began  at  that  time  to  be  levelled  against 
him.  When  bis  studies  at  Koln  were  end- 
ed, be  returned  to  his  convent  at  Constance; 
and  although  often  absent  on  preaching 
journeys,  continued  to  be  one  of  its  inmates 
imtil  his  death.  The  pious  and  highly- 
strung  nature  of  Suso  soon  fonnd  outlet  in 
many  and  wonderful  visions,  which  he  re- 
cords in  his  biography.  In  one  of  these 
vi«ons  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  his  heav- 
enly name  was  Amandus;  and  he  carefully 
recorded  the  fact  in  his  biography,  although 
while  alive  be  kept  it  a  secret  from  all  men. 
In  one  of  his  preaching  tours  he  visited 
Strasburg,  where  he  met  Tanler,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  him  to  Nicolas  of 
Basle,  and  his  other  spiritual  companions ; 
at  all  events,  he  soon  after  became  oiie  of 
the  followers  of  Nicolas,  and  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  them.  Christina 
Ebner,  in  one  of  her  visions,  saw  his  name 
written  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  side  by 
side  with  Tauler's,  and  Henry  of  Nordlingen 
esteemed  him  as  one  of  the  holiest  of  men. 
Heinrich  Seuss  was  not  a  man  like  Tauler, 
to  rush  into  the  great  battle  of  life ;  in  the 
contest  between  the  people  and  the  Church 
he  took  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  preferred 
a  quiet  conventual  life  to  the  battle  of  prac- 
tical work  in  perilous  times ;  and  yet  his 
enthnsiastic  nature  could  not  find  its  outlet 
in  that  calm  contemplation  which  had  seem- 
ed the  highest  blessedness  to  Jan  van  Ruus- 
broec. Seuss  longed  to  know  God,  to  be- 
hold Himas  Hcis,to  have  living  fellowship 
with  Him.  Solomon's  conception  of  eternal 
wisdom  entranced  him,  he  longed  to  make 
such  wisdom  his  own,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  attempt  to  reach  it.  In  his  convent 
he  had  a  small  chapel,  constructed  for  his 
especial  use,  on  the  walls  of  whicti  he  painted 
symbolic  representations  of  the  Eternal  Wis- 
dom, and  around  them  mystic  sentences  ap- 
propriate to  the  symbols.  There  lie  sat 
waiting  for  the  inspiration  which  prompted 
him  while  he  composed  his  '  Book  on  the 
Eternal  Wisdom.' 

In  the  way  in  which  Sense  determined  to 
seek  this  wisdom  we  recognise  the  workings 
of  a  nature  which  combined  much  of  the 
character  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother. 
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The  power  and  nobility  of  Buffering  had  al- 
ways a  great  attraction  for  him ;  this  be 
doubtless  inherited  from  Ihe  geotle  and 
higb-minded  Qerman  lady,  his  mother ; 
while  his  6ied  resoire  to  fight  hia  way 
through  sufiering  to  the  goal  be  had  set  be- 
fore him  shows  the  indomitable  resolution 
of  his  soldier-father.  Like  Rnusbroec  and 
other  roysttCB,  Senas  thought  that  the  high- 
est religions  work  was  to  imitate  Christ,  and 
the  one  Christian  duty  was  to  endeavour 
after  a  perfect  imitation;  by  imitating 
Christ  men  gradually  approach  nearer  God  ; 
and  when  the  imitation  is  perfect  they  lose 
themselres  with  Christ  in  God.  If  man  is 
an  earthly  creature,  he  thought,  born  and 
reared  in  time,  pent  within  a  dull  body,  and 
euch^ned  by  all  manner  of  sensual  lusts,  he 
is  uevertbeless  a  spiritual  nature,'  able  to  be 
the  mirror  in  which  God  may  reflect  Him- 
self. There  is  within  this  body,  and  beneath 
those  sense-affections,  a  icintilia,  or  /il»lc- 
/nn,  or  spark  of  God's  presence;  and  man 
only  fulfils  his  true  destiny  when  he  follows 
that  light  on  until  he  gets  back  to  the 
source  from  which  he  emanated,  and  returns 
to  Grod,  who  is  his  Rome.  But  how  was 
this  journey  to  be  accomplished !  Not, 
Seuss  thought,  by  the  way  of  clear  think- 
ing, or  calm  contemplation ;  we  must  follow 
the  path  Christ  took,  and  where  He  trod 
there  set  our  steps.  For,  according  to  him, 
Christ's  Incarnation  and  life  on  earth  was  in 
a  higher  and  holier  form  the  very  same  pro- 
cess as  man's  birth  into  this  material  uni- 
verse ;  just  as  man  came,  a  spark  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  out  from  the  divine  presence 
into  this  world  of  bodily  change  and  decay, 
so  came  Christ,  the  brightness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  to  take  to  Himself  man's  na- 
ture, and  live  man's  life ;  and  in  the  way  in 
which  Christ  returned  to  tlie  Father  men 
may  return.  But  our  Lord  returned  back 
agun  to  Divinity  by  one  clearly  marked 
road,  by  the  path  of  His  Passion  ;  and  we 
must  imitate  Him  in  His  Passion,  if  we  are 
to  follow  in  His  footsteps.  It  is  by  bodily 
suffering  then,  according  to  Seuss,  that  we 
are  to  imitate  Christ ;  suffering  prolonged 
until  the  body  has  no  longer  power  to  dog 
the  soul,  and  the  sensible  no  longer  enthrall) 
the  spiritual.  In  this  way,  just  an  Kuus 
broec  made  Christ's  Incarnation  the  centre 
of  his  mystical  theology,  the  more  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  Seuss  makes  Christ's  Fas- 
uon  the  great  doctrine  in  theology.  In  this 
spiritual  life  of  imitation  of  Christ  Seuss 
distinguishes  three  stages: — (1)  jntrgation, 
wherein  all  creature  desire*  are  banished ; 
(2)  illuminaliem,  in  which  the  soul  is  filled 
with  heavenly  desires;  and  (3)  perfeetion, 
wherein  the  anpeiior  facnltiea  of  the  soul 
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being  united  to  God,  the  soul  rests  on  God.  1 
full  of  sublime  contentment,  satisfied  «ilii  | 
'ubiime  love,  and  full  of  visions  of  dirin  i 
things.  In  each  of  these  stages  thebodi  i 
may  at  anytime  riseinreToUagainsttheuol  ' 
and  its  spiritual  endeavours;  and  so  itmrnt 
everbecrushed  by  constant  mortificsdoDind 
penances;  and  Seuss,  as  he  tells  usinhblw- 
graphy,  was  singularly  skilful  in  ioTcntiiig  ' 
ways  by  which  to  torture  and  macerate  him- 
self. Thus,  according  to  Seuss,  the  ideal  re- 
ligious life  is  attained  when  the  bodyiiUio. 
roughly  subdued,  and  the  soul  is  sbk  to 
reach  towards  God  without  let  or  hiadnuce, . 
and  in  mystic  trances,  day  dreams,  mi.-\ 
visions  of  the  night  hold  intimate  iitct^, 
course  with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  k~, 
presentatives  of  mysticism  in  the  fourteen^ 
century,*  and  it  only  remains  to  summariaK 
them,  and  compare  them  with  the  doclrinOi 
of  the  Keformation  theology.  To  pot  dvi 
matter  shortly,  what  the  mystics  bi 
into  medieval  theology,  apart  from  tlMl 
merely  Neo-Platonic  Uieoeophy,  naj  '~ 
summed  up  -under  these  heads: — 

1st,  An  intense  individualism,  whiak 
made  them  look  at  all  things  from  tU 
stand-point  of  the  individual  aoul,  and  pr» 
vented  them  from  obtaining  any  glimpM  d 
an  oiganic  religious  life,wlietherinthef(«a 
of  a  mechanical  ecclesiasticism,  as  in  the  olt 
Catholic  theology,  or  in  that  of  a  cominaii- 
ty  inspired  by  the  Spirit  and  in  posa 
of  the  external  means  of  grace,  the  Worii 
sacraments,  and  prayer,  as  in  the  Refonn 
tion  theology,  or  even  in  that  wider  tal 
vaguer  sense  of  a  '  fellowship  of  sentinfal 
which  creates  a  unity  amongst  all  ednctud 
men  throughout  Christendom  ' — the  'Chart^ 
which  has  no  name,'  of  Prevost-Piradd^ 
Dean  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Rauwenhoff.f 

2nd.  An  over-strained  spiritnaliem  uliick 
compelled  them  to  look  on  all  events  ' 
tory  and  human  life  as  parables,  and 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  theScriptoKt 
exhausted  itself  in  a  meaningless  allegwii' 
ing. 

3rd.  The  rejection  of  a  doctrine  of  tki 
atonement  for  a  theory  of  tel/-mvaei»ti<m, 
or  rather  of  the  renunciation  of  all  diS«i- 


*  I  liave  not  tlioofcht  it  neceHaary  to  gin  uf 

account  of  the' Deattche  Theologi    '  '    " 

really  sammariseB  and  presents  in 
form  tLe  results  of  the  fourteenth  ceotarj  . 
tidsm,  and  it  does  not  cont^n  fnrtker  deirk^ 
menta  of  *,iij  of  tlie  dootTtnea  wliidi  man  IniB' 
diately  beloos  to  the  subject  of  luvestljistiaB. 

f  This  conception  of  tha  nature  of  tbs  CbaA 
baa  been  most  folly  fllaboiated  ly  the  LejdM 
School  of  Tlieolog^ana.  C/l.  aaoag  otW  U^ 
cle0,  ■  Tbeolo^sch  l^jdachTirt  \liw  Nov.,  18H 
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ties  and  impediments  to  the  absorption  of 
the  sonl  back  again  into  Ooil.  Tbe  great 
business  of  man,  they  taught,  was  to  re- 
nonnce  self,  and  tbe  one  great  advantage 
which  Christianity  possessed  over  all  other 
religions  was  that  it  alone  in  the  person  of 
Chnst  furnished  man  with  a  model  of  self- 
rennnciation  ;  for  it  mast  always  be  rcmeni' 
bored  tbat  tho  mystical  idea  of  an  Imitatio 
ChriHi  is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
their  theory  of  self-renunciation.  This  doc- 
trine assumed  a  twofold  form,  inasmuch  as 
—{^)  Some  held  that  self-renunciation  is 
perfect  when  the  soul  attains  to  a  state  of 
ftftlm  contemplation,  and  when  the  reason  is 
purified  from  all  sensible  and  other  hin- 
drances. This  may  be  called  the  rationalist 
ntysticinm.  In  its  theory  of  an  imitatio 
Chritli,  Christ  is  the  ideal  man,  who  can  be 
imitated  because  He  is  man,  and  its  central 
doctrine  is  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation. 
(S)  Some  held  that  self-rennnciation  is  per- 
fect when  the  soul  attains  to  a  state  of  en- 
thusiastic visioD,  and  when  it  has  triumphed 
over  the  body,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity  by  emaciation  and  maceration.  This 
may  be  called  the  enthusiastic  mysticism. 
In  its  theory  of  an  imitatio  Ohritti,  Christ 
is  the  ideal  sufferer,  who  can  be  imitated 
because  He  brought  His  body  into  subjec- 
tion, and  its  central  doctrine  la  the  dogma 
of  the  Passion. 

4th.  .The  doctrine  of  private  inspiration, 
which  means,  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
ing from  without  into  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  fills  it  with  the  presence  of 
God,  and  so  enables  him,  as  it  enables  all 
other  believers,  to  know  the  things  of  God, 
but  rather  that  there  is  within  each  man  a 
spark  of  the  divine  presence  which,  if  not 
hindered  by  the  blinding  infiucncea  of 
sense,  will  reveal  to  the  individual  believer 
in  its  own  way  what  is  divinely  true,  and 
will  intetpret  for  hira  in  the  way  most  suit- 
able to  his  circumstances  and  needs  the  spi- 
ritnal  meaning  of  things. 

Stb.  Lastly,  a  total  neglect  of  the  hitlori- 
eal  element  in  religion,  in  revelation,  in  the- 
ology, and  even  in  human  life.  This  last 
oleroent  in  mysticism  is  perhaps  only  the 
n^ative  side  of  the  one  first  mentioned,  for 
an  intense  individualbm  implies  a  neglect  of, 
and  contempt  for,  that  intermingling  asso- 
ciation and  continuity  of  individual  interests 
and  aims  which  make  up  the  organic  whole 
of  history  ;  but  it  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  deserve  special  mention. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  historical  position  of  the 
mystics  led  tbcm  to  adopt  these  doctrines, 
bnt  this  explanation  only  removes  them  ftl^ 
ther  from  any  relation  to  the  Reformation. , 
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It  may  be  shown,  I  think,  that  mysticism 
has  always  its  birth  in  a  time  of  disorder 
and  contest,  and  more  especially  in  a  time 
when  there  is  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
ciril  aud  ecclesiastical  powers.  This  was 
the  case  as  we  have  just  seen  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent manner  with  the  mysticism  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  arose  and  ran  its  full 
course  during  the  stormiest  period  of  raedi- 
ffival  history.  The  great  strife  between  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  been  going  on  for  long, 
had  reached  its  height  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Pope  John 
XXII.  and  his  successors,  Benedict  XII.  and 
Clement  VI.  The  twin  powers  in  Europe 
which  had  so  long  grown  together  motually 
supporting  and  protecting  each  wther,  the 
representatives  of  civil  government  and  reli- 
gious authority,  tho  embodiments  of  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  order  and  well  being,  were 
now  divorced  from  each  other,  engaged  in  a 
<fladly  conflict  which  could  only  end  ta  the 
destruction  of  one  or  both.  Earnest,  pious, 
and  right-minded  men  were  often  fain  to 
turn  their  eyes  away  from  the  weltering 
nightmare  of  eitemal  histoty.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  tliey  looked  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  Europe,  had 
become  scarcely  more  than  a  name,  and 
every  election  of  an  emperor  was  the  signal 
for  the  renewal  of  the  most  deadly  disorder. 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  once  the  symbol 
of  all  that  was  holy  and  of  good  report,  the 
avowed  peacemaker,  the  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  denouncer  of  wrong  doing,  the 
symbol  of  the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
and  the  realization  of  moral  force  and  spiri- 
tual power  stronger  than  mere  brute 
strength,  had  now  become  a  temporal  pow- 
er, which  directed  the  movements  of  armies 
and  threatened  the  libertiesof  nations.  The 
Empire  had  lost  its  power  to  rule,  the 
Church  bad  lost  its  spintual  character;  and 
European  history  to  the  eyes  of  contempo- 
raries must  have  been  like  a  .horrible  vision 
of  dreadful  unrealities.  To  what  were  ear- 
nest-minded spiritual  men  to  turn  their 
eyes!  It  required  greater  penetration  than 
those  mystics  possessed  to  separate  the  true 
course  of  the  development  of  Church  and 
State  from  the  confused  turmoil  on  the  sur- 
face of  history,  and  to  discern  in  the  present 
chaos  of  mismle  the  convulsive  throes  usher- 
ing in  a  new  national  and  a  new  ecclouasd- 
cal  life.  It  is  true  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  new  national  life 
of  Europe  was  appearing,  and  that  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  already  being  supplant- 
ed by  a  confederation  of  nations;  but  those 
mystics  lived  too  soon  to  see  the  full  mean- 
ing  of  all  this.     They  could  scarcely  appre- 
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ciate  the  new  political  order  which  was  be- 
ginning to  emere;e,  still  les?  conld  they  take 
the  birth  of  this  new  national  life  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  incoming  of  a  new  life  for  the 
Chnrch.  They  could  not  Boe  that  when  the 
incubus  of  a  central  power,  whose  action 
was  purely  mechanical  and  destructive  to 
living  natioual  strength,  was  removed,  a  new 
orderly  national  life  which  was  now  strug- 
ghng  into  existence  would  speedily  show  it- 
self in  all  its  strcngtii ;  still  less  could  they 
Ece  in  the  birth  of  Enropean  nations  the 
prophecy  of  the  birth  of  national  Churches 
and  a  new  clinrchly  life.  They  lived  too 
soon  for  this;  they  were  between  the  dark- 
ness and  the  day,  and  the  shadows  were  still 
upon  them.  What  they  saw  was  the  decay 
of  all  e3ffemal  force,  whether  in  State  or 
Church.  What  could  they  do,  but  siiut 
their  eyes  on  all  outside  things,  like  the  old 
Stoics,  and  seek  within  themselves,  within 
the  empire  of  their  own  souls,  for  that  c(ju- 
solation  they  sorely  needed.  Hence  came 
their  intense  individualisni,  and  hence  their 
despisal  of  organic  Christianity  in  any  form, 
and  their  contempt  for  any  external  means 
to  holiness.  They  felt  themselves  alone  in 
the  world,  and  they  set  themselves  to  make 
the  best  of  their  solitude.  If  every  extci-na! 
basis  and  support  for  government  and  reli- 
gion has  given  way,  they  said,  we  have,  at 
least,  ourselves  left  us;  within  the  circle  of 
our  own  thoughts  wo  have  enough  to  con- 
tent us;  there,  if  we  only  seek  it,  we  can 
find  order  and  peace,  and  holy  quiet.  The 
very  causes  which  compelled  the  stoic  to 
betake  himself  to  his  iUoal  of  a  wise  man, 
who  is  self-sufficient  within  himself,  and  to 
turn  his  back  upon  a  universe  where  disor- 
der reigned,  begat  the  individualism  of  the 
mystic,  and  thus  the  paradoxes  of  the  stoic 
and  the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the  mystic 
spring  from  the  same  source.  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  this  comparison  between  the  mys- 
tics and  the  stoics,  refers  to  one  point  only 
in  the  doctrines  of  each — the  individualism 
which  made  them  turn  from  external  fact  to 
inward  idea.  On  all  other  points  save  this 
no  comparison  is  possible^  Forthereis  per- 
vading the  whole  of  the  mystical  theology 
an  intense  and  devout  spirituality,  which 
marks  it  ofl  from  any  pagan  philosophy, 
however  refined.  '  Tlicre  is  nothing,  as 
Domer  says,  '  more  characteristic  of  mysti- 
cism than  that  it  will  not  atop  short  at  the 
means,  bnt  seeks  communion  with  God 
Himself^ contact  of  the  soul  with  Him. 
The  sensible  tangiblcness  of  divine  ordinan- 
ces does  not  satisfy  it ;  it  seeks  the  spiritaal 
certainty  of  God,  its  salvation,  through  the 
present^living  God,  not  merely  through  past 
actions  which  may  have  become  mere  sym- 
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bols  of  His  presence ;  it  seeks  that  the  aotj 
may,  above  all,  rejoice  in  its  God.'  Butthe 
point  here  insist«d  on  is,  that  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  stoics  betale 
themselves  ta  an  ideal  life,  instead. of  active- 
ly helping  to  make  real  life  better  than  H 
was,  led  the  mystics  to  seek  this  near  and 
intimate  fellowship  with  God  by  one  parti- 
cular way — by  despising  all  external  aid  as 
mechanical,  and,  therefore,  unspiritual,  and 
necking  that  help  alone  which  was  to  be 
found  within  their  own  individual  souls. 

Nowhere  is  this  seen  better  than  in  the 
way,  to  select  one  instance,  in  which  the 
mystics  treat  what  must  ever  be  the  centrsl 
rdea  of  everj'  theology — the  idea  of  Atone- 
ment, They  rejected  the  old  Catholic  theo- 
ry as  too  mechanical  and  external,  bat  they 
could  not  conceive  of  any  theory  which, 
while  it  was  spiritual,  was  yet  external  and 
objective,  and  so  they  did  not  attempt  to 
frame  any  such  theory  ;  their  idea  of  atone- 
ment could  have  no  basis  outside  the  indivi- 
dual soul,  whether  of  historical  fact  or  ex- 
ternal ordinance.  And  so,  in  their  hands, 
the  theory  of  Atonement  became  a  doctrine 
of  Bclf-rcnuneiation,  or  a  statement  of  the 
means  by  which  all  the  impediment  Ijiri* 
between  the  inmost  core  of  the  human  son), 
and  God,  its  Maker,  may  be  removed.  No 
doubt  the  mystics  aimed  at  a  nearness  to 
God ;  no  doubt  they  felt  that  the  one  su- 
preme moment  in  each  one's  life  was  that  in 
which  all  else  fading  behind  it,  the  man  b 
conscious  of  two  things  only,  God  the  Al- 
mighty, and  himself  in  His  presence ;  but 
the  passage  of  the  soul  to  such  a  standing, 
and  its  action  when  there,  are  not  describ^ 
in  the  same  way  by  the  mystic  and  by  the 
Reformation  theologian.  The  mystic,  keep- 
ing within  the  circle  of  the  soul,  shows  how 
the  perturbing  and  distracting  and  blinding 
afiecttons  of  sense  may  be  removed  until  the 
inmost  essence  of  the  soul,  the  scintilla,  or 
spark  of  the  divine  presence,  is  face  to  face 
with  the  Hrightncss  from  whence  it  emanat- 
ed ;  the  Reformation  theologian,  going  be- 
yond man  and  his  helplessness  in  thingsspi- 
ritual,  describes  the  awakening,  enlighten- 
ing, and  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, The  mystic,  keeping  within  the  circle 
of  the  soul,  diows  how  the  xintilla,  or  spa^ 
of  the  divine  presence  within  man,  when 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  God,  who  b 
its  liomc,  seeks  to  lose  itself  again  in  tliat 
Brightness  by  renouncing  all  individuality, 
as  the  wave  does  when  it  sinks  to  the  aea- 
face  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Reformation  theolo- 
gian agab  going  beyond  man,  describes  how 
man,  brought  into  the  presence  of  God, 
seeks  to  have  fcllowsbip  with  Him  by  re- 
nouncing all  merit  of  his  owu,  in  order  to 
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rest  on  the  mciit  of  the  Christ  of  tbis  God 
in  whose  presence  he  is;  or, as  Ritachlaajs, 
'  tlic  problem  of  the  mystic  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  bin  iodividaality,  as  created,  i a  order  to 
attain  nnion  with  God  and  ahsorption  into 
His  Being.  And  this  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Reforntation  problem  how  to  remove 
one's  own  merit,  in  order  to  gain  by  confi- 
dence in  Christ's  merit  a  standing  before 
God  and  peace  of  conscience,  in  spite  of  the 
aense  of  sin.'  The  religious  task  of  the 
mystic  is  based  upon  a  comparison,  not  be- 
tween sinner  and  lawgiver,  but  between 
creature  and  Creator,  and  designs  to  do 
away  with  the  distance  wliich  tlie  fact  of 
creation  establishes  between  the  two;  and 
the  whole  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  are  to  be  found  within  tho  circio 
of  man's  being,  and  need  not  be  sought  for 
in  external  ordinance  or  event  of  history.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an  indivi- 
dualist theology  of  this  kind  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  old  Catholic  Church;  its  one  ten- 
dency, as  regards  that  Ciiuroh,  was  to  disln- 
t^^te  it  and  break  it  up  into  a  mass  of  iso- 
Iftted  in<Uvidual  worshippers,  without  orga- 
Qic  coherence  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  men  likeDorner 
Bud  Ullmann  can  see  tn  mysticism  a  positive 
element  of  preparation  for  the  Reformation  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  if  Luther  had  never  as- 
serted, with  all  the  strength  of  utterance  for 
which  he  is  famous,  that,  next  to  tho  Bible 
and  St  Augustine,  he  was  indebted  for  most 
of  what  he  knew  about  '  God,  Christ,  man, 
sad  all  things,'  to  that  '  noble  little  book,' 
the  '  Deutsche  Thcologie,'  we  should  not 
have  beard  so  much  about  the  iatimate  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  mediieval  mys- 
tics and  the  Reformation  theology.  Luther, 
undoubtedly  and  deservedly,  held  the 
'  Deutsche  Theologle '  in  high  estimation. 
He  caused  the  book  to  bo  republished,  giv- 
ing it  a  new  title,  and  introduced  it  with  a 
characteristic  preface;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  scientific  accuracy  to  Luther's 
statement  of  the  effect  of  this  book  apon 
him.     No  one  asserts  that  Occam,  Gabriel 

•  It  may  be  objected  lathis  tliat  many  of  the 
mysticB  set  great  store  b;  the  eacrsmeDts.  ftnd  es- 
pecially the  sacrament  of  the  Supper;  and  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  sacnments  and  the  beueSts 
flowioK  fromthem  tliereisa  recognition  of  a  doc- 
trine nf  the  Atonement,  wliich  presupposes  tlie 
historical  death  of  (liriat,  tlie  necessity  of  an  ob- 
jective nidlo  an  ce,  and  of  an  external  eccleaiaaticat 
organization;  but,  In  point  of  fact,  very  little 
stress  can  be  laid  opon  wltat  the  mystics  say 
aboat  tlie  sacraments.  Tlieir  utterances  on  this 
point  are  generally  vague  and  often  contradic- 
tory, and  the  most  common  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  sacraments  were  emlnsntlj 
useful  only  while  men  lived  the  external  or  im- 
perfect Christian  life. 


Biel,  or  Peter  d'Ailty  were  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  or  that  their  theology  con- 
tained in  embryo  the  Reformation  doctrine  ; 
and  yet,'  though  the  fact  has  been  too  often 
overlooked,  Luther  was  never  weary  of 
praising  Occam,  and  called  him  constantly 
'mein  Mebcr  Meistcr,'  while  he  so  highly  es- 
teemed the  writings  of  Rlel  and  d'Ailly, 
that  his  biographers  assure  us  lie  had  by 
heart  the  whole  of  the  bulky  volumes  which 
contain  them.  Luther's  statement  was  just 
what  a  great-hearted  grateful  man,  like  Lu- 
ther, would  say  about  any  book  or  man  who 
had  taught  him  a  great  deal  and  done  him 
good.     And    Dorner   has   fallen    into    the 

frave  misapprehension  of  taking  Luther's 
eclaralion  as  a  careful  historical  account  of 
the  genesis  of  his  opinions.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  it  to  have  been  a  fact  that 
Luther's  theology,  and,  therefore,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Reformation,  had  its  source  in 
the  'Deutsche  Theologle,'  and  In  medi£sval 
mysticism,  and  that  all  that  remained  for 
him,  or  any  critic,  was  to  explain  or  account 
for  the  fact  In  our  opinion  it  will  bo  very 
difficult  indeed  to  show  any  very  thorough- 
going connection  between  two  tendencies  so 
unlike.  The  lenders  of  the  Reformation 
certainly  sought  to  do  away  with  much  of 
the  externality  and  mechanical  routine  of 
ceremony  which  the  old  Catholic  Church 
placed  between  the  worshipper  and  God, 
and  they  longed  for  a  near  approach  to  God 
Ilimsclf,  as  much  as  did  the  theologians  of 
the  mystical  school ;  but  they  tried  to  get 
rid  of  tho  mechanical,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  the  objective  or  historical  in 
worship  and  theology.  The  main  concep- 
tion with  the  Reformation  theologians  was 
not  individualist;  they  had  ever  in  view  a 
Church — a  community  of  believers — not  sin- 
gle, solitary  worshippers.  The  principle  of 
the  Reformers  was  not  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  but  the  retpontibUily  of  private 
judgment,  a  social  and  not  an  individual 
idea.  They  aimed  at  the  reformation,  not 
the  disintegration  of  tho  Church.  Their 
idea  was,  that  tho  organic  undying  Church 
of  God  had  for  a  period  been  enslaved  by 
an  anti-Christian  hierarchy,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  name  and  functions  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  God, 
who,  taught  and  inspired  by  toe  Spirit  of 
God,  were  in  possession  of  the  Word  and 
sacraments.  The  duty  of  every  earnest 
Christian,  they  held,  was  to  get  rid  of  this 
incubut,  which  preyed  on  and  concealed 
under  its  hideous  shade  tho  true  historical 
Church  of  God,  and  help  to  bring  it  bae)t  to 
its  old  form  and  standing,  as  the  Jewish 
nation  was  brought  back  from  the  captivity 
in  Babylon ;  for  this  b  the  idea  expressed 
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in  the  title  of  Lnther's  great  polemical  tract 
— '  The  Babylonish  Cftptivity  of  the  Church 
of  God.' 

The  fiindamental  idea  of  Reformation 
theology  nas  not  the  intoDSO  individual  ism 
of  the  mystics,  but  a  futh  as  intense  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful,  an  earnest  belief 
in  the  common  life  of  believers  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  in  a  commonwealth  of  belicTere 
which  was  so  true  and  real  and  abiding  that 
it  did  not  need  that  outward  mechanism 
which  formed  the  orgauic  structure  of  the 
old  Catholic  Church.  If  the  external  and 
mechanical  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Church, 
and  its  seemingly  hopeless  breakdown,  caus- 
ed the  mystics  to  despfur  of  a  commonwealth 
of  believers,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  de- 
spairing individoalism,  it  forced  the  Refor- 
mation theologians  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  events,  and  discern  under  the 
changing,  tossing  snrface  stream,  the  steady, 
strong  and  silent  nish  of  the  great  tide  be- 
neath, and  so  led  them  to  exchange  a  me- 
chanical for  a  spiritual,  yet  no  less  real  and 
objective.  Catholicity.  The  one  aim  of  Re- 
formation theology  was  to  preserve  the  com- 
munal or  churehly  life  of  the  believer,  and 
yet  do  away  with  that  external  and  mecha- 
nical Htructnre  which  had  proved  snch  a  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  well-being.  It  does  not 
belong  to  ray  present  puipoae  to  show  how 
this  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  yet  real  objec- 
tivity pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Reforma- 
tion theology,  and  how  it  led  its  theologians 
to  their  ideas  of  the  historical  character  of 
revelation,  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  of 
the  corporate  life  of  the  Church  ;  how  it  led 
to  a  scientific  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as 
historical,  to  a  spiritual  but  objective  theory 
of  justiH cation,  and  to  the  scientific  study  of 
Church  history.  Still  less  is  it  my  purpose 
to  discuss  how  far  the  actual  doctrines  of 
that  theology  succeeded  or  failed  in  embo- 
dying their  fundamental  ideas.  My  inten- 
tion nas  only  been  to  point  out  the  irrecon- 
cilable and  fundamental  difterence  between 
the  theology  of  the  mystics  and  the  theolo- 
gy of  the  Ileformation. 

Mysticism,  with  its  hopelessness  of  all  or- 
ganic life  and  its  weak  impulse  to  solitary 
individualism,  is  at  best,  even  with  all  its 
excellencies,  a  theology  of  despair ;  the  past 
is  all  disappointment,  and,  as  for  the  future, 
it  has  none.  The  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, with  its  hopeful  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon organic  life  of  the  faithful  deep  down 
beneath  the  surface  disintegration,  and  its 
strong  impulse  to  historical  theology  and  a 
new  church  life,  was,  with  all  its  faults,  a 
theology  of  hope ;  the  past  was  fall  of  en- 
couragement, even  at  its  darkest  periods, 
and  the  future  was  its  own. 
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Mysticism  can  never  yield  more  than  it 
expects  to  gain.  Every  mystic,  in  theory  at 
least  (for  most  of  the  mystics  were  nobler 
in  their  lives  than  in  their  doctrines),  lived 
in  himself  for  himself;  and  all  that  others 
can  gain  from  mysticism  is  the  quickeninc 
of  the  individual  heart,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  individual  resolve,  and  the  sooth- 
ing of  the  individual  sorrow.  It  can  never 
lead  to  a  great  awakening  of  the  common 
religions  life,  and  can  never  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  permanent  impulse  in  theolt^. 
It  has  re-appeared  again  and  again  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  C%t)reh, 
always  concealing  in  the  first  msh  of  its 
strength  the  same  fundamental  weaknesses, 
and  always  carrying  within  it  the  same  seeds 
of  failure  aiid  decay.  Mysticism  has  never 
been  a  permanent  influence  within  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  never  can  be.  Its 
contempt  for  the  historical  brings  with  it  its 
own  punishment  They  who  know  not  tlie 
divine  meaning  of  history  can  never  make 
history,  whether  of  nations  or  creeds ;  and 
each  new  sect  of  mystics  perishes,  it  may  be 
much  regretted,  hut  little  missed,  by  the  age 
in  which  it  has  suddenly  bloomed,  come  to 
fruition,  and  died. 


Art,  II. — The  Leaser  Light. 

(1.)  The  Moon:  her  Motiom,  Aspect,  Seme- 
ry,  and  Phynctd  Cottdilion.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. London :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.     1878, 

(2.)  La  Ltme.  Par  Au^Sk  GnrLLBnut. 
Troisi^me  Edition.  Aogment^e  d'un  Ap- 
pendice.     Paris:  Hachette  et  C".    1870. 

(3.)  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  TVfc- 
Kopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A., 
F.H.S.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. LondoQ  :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.     1873. 

If  ever  Alexander  the  Great  sat  down  to  weep 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer 
he  must  have  been  a  prodigious  simpleton. 
The  Macedonian  certainly  did  some  very 
foolish  things  in  his  lifetime,  but  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  he  ever  shed  those 
silly  though  celebrated  tears.  So  far  as  his 
own  planet  was  concerned,  he  might  have 
known  that  grief  of  this  kind  was  perfectly 
superfluous,  and  that  there  were  scores  of 
kingdoms  he  had  not  yet  favoured  with  Iqb 
predatory  attentions.     A  thief,   who    had 
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picked  the  pockets  of  half  a  dozen  p&riBhes 
m  the  centre  of  Bogland,  might  just  as  well 
complain  that  there  were  no  more  parishes 
to  plunder.  Bnt  if  the  tradition  be  really 
true,  it  might  have  pleased  the  moDarcfa  to 
learn  that  within  an  easy  distaace  of  the 
ear^— that  is,  easy  as  celestial  spaces  go — 
there  was  another  world,  not  leas  than  2,160 
miles  ID  diameter,  with  a  surface  aboot  one- 
thirtceath  part  as  es: tensive  as  our  own,  and 
with  monntatiiH,  valleys,  and  plains  which 
would  take  a  eongiderable  time  to  overrun 
and  annex.  His  first  question  would  of 
course  be  whether  he  could  hope  to  ferry 
bis  lemons  across  the  intervening  chasm ; 
but  when  (after  consulting  hia  old  precep- 
tor, Aristotle)  he  discovered  that  there  was 
small  chance  of  converting  the  moon  into  a 
ekamp-de-bntaille,  and  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  gratify  hia  warlike  propensities  in 
that  qnarter,  we  can  well  inu^ine  his  cha- 
min  would  be  great,  and  that  he  might  even 
be  betrayed  into  an  iinfleemly  outbreak  of 
liunentation. 

Science  has  however  long  attempted  to 
subjugate  this  remarkable  orb.  With  a  no- 
bler ambition  than  the  vulgar  covetonsness 
of  conquest  she  has  striven  to  penetrate  into 
its  rocky  fastnesses,  to  descend  into  itseuor- 
moas  caverns,  and  to  explore  its  mysterious 
plains.  Her  object  has  been  to  mastersome 
of  its  many  secrets,  to  bring  it  fairly  within 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
constitute  it  as  far  as  possible  an  intelligible 
portion  of  God's  universe.  Tlie  arms  she 
aaea  for  her  celestial  operations  are  tele- 
scopes instead  of  cannon,  and  spectroscopes 
in  place  of  rifles;  her  battles  are  fought  by 
detachments  of  philosophers,  iaateod  of 
phalanxes  of  spearmen ;  and  her  victories 
are  for  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and 
Dot  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  glutton  of 
glory. 

Shall  we  venture  upon  an  excursion  to 
our  satellite,  or  at  any  rate  attempt  to  ap- 
proach it  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit? 

Now,  to  think  of  a  trip  to  the  moon  is  to 
think  of  Bishop  Wilkins.  It  involves  a  sigh 
for  the  good  old  prelate ;  and,  if  you  like,  a 
smile  St  bis  wondei-ful  credulity.  That  worthy 
man's  projects  for  reaching  the  '  lunary  world' 
arc  so  frankly  foolish,  and  yet  so  gloriously 
intrepid,  they  are  discussed  with  such  a  ra- 
diant air,  and  in  such  a  hopeful  confiding 
manner,  that  one  feels  as  if  it  would  have 
been  an  outrage  upon  all  courtesy  to  hint 
that  there  were  a  few  little  impossibilities  to 
be  overcome;  and  we  verily  believe  if  he 
had  oflered  us  a  seat  in  his  flying  chariot  we 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  declining 
the  honour,  even  though  convinced  that  we 
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should  share  the  fate"  of  Icarus  in  clasaical 
story,  or  of  Daniel  O'Rourke  in  Irish  legend. 

To  an  astronomical  traveller  the  distance 
will  certainly  appear  to  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Accustomed  to  the  huge  figures  in  which 
the  remoteness  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  is 
expressed,  the  240,000  miles  separating  us 
from  the  moon  will  Reem  to  him  like  a  mere 
hop-ski p-and-jump.  "When  we  hear  of  can- 
non balls  consuming  centuries  in  their  jour- 
ney from  some  orbs,  and  of  light  which  has. 
not  yet  reached  us  from  others,  though  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  racing  onwards  since 
long  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  the  lunar 
journey  will  scarcely  count  in  the  scale  of 
cosmical  niileago.  Every  now  and  then  we 
see  notices  of  rural  postmen  who  have  tra- 
versed an  astonishing  number  of  leagues  in 
the  conrae  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  have 
walked  themselvea  into  a  pension  or  a  work- 
house at  last  Any  one  of  these  valuable 
servitors  of  society,  whojhas  done  his  twen- 
ty miles  a  day  for  forty  years  (Sundays  ex- 
cluded) could,  within  wat  period,  have  car- 
ried our  letters  across  to  the  Lunarians,  had 
there  been  a  good  turnpike  road,  with 
hoases  of  refreshment  where  he  might  ob- 
tain his  pipe  and  tankard,  as  well  as  a  bed 
at  r^ular  intervals. 

But,  as  we  cannot  foot  it  across,  and 
might  call  in  vain  for  the  biabop'a  '  great 
ruck,'  and  know  of  no  carries  builder  in 
Long-acre  wbo  would  undertake  to  build  ns 
a  'flying  chariot,'  we  rauat  resort  to  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. This  is  of  course  the  telescope.  Un- 
fortunately it  will  only  carry  us  within  a  h- 
mited  range  of  tho  inoon.  Taking  into  ac- 
count^thedrawbaclcson  distinct  vision,  when 
high  powers  are  employed,  the  first  lunar 
committee  of  the  British  Association  advis- 
ed the  use  of  an  instrument  which  magni- 
fied a  thousand  times.  In  other  words, 
though  the  size  of  an  object  on  the  orb 
would  then  be  iucreaaed  a  thousand  fold, 
the  efieet  would  be  to  compel  us  to  pull  up 
as  it  were  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  from 
our  destination.  Stronger  powers  may  of 
course  he  adopted ;  but  the  most  searching 
lensea  which  have  yet  been  apphed  will  only 
carry  us  within  about  forty  miles  of  our 
goal.  ITiere  we  must  pause,  uuleas  we  can 
harness  Fancy  to  our  aCria!  car. 

Now,  forty  miles  will  not  enable  us  to 
distinguish  men  or  women  in  the  moon ; 
nor  even  to  detect  mammoths  or  mastodons, 
if  such  gigantic  creatures  should  exist;  nor 
indeed  to  make  out  castles  or  pyramids,  or 
coliaeuma,  however  numerous  such  erections 
might  happen  to  be.  But  still  at  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  we  ought  to  see  much.  Fhy- 
sical  features  and  geographical  detuls  may 
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snrely  be  scanned.  A  lake,  a  forest,  a 
mountain,  a  desert,  a  city  of  reasonable  di 
mensioTiR,  should  be  BufBciently  perceptible 
especially  ivhen  spread  out  before  ns,  not 
like  a  dot  or  a  dab  ob]i<]nely  viewed,  but 
like  a  panorama  perpendicularly  displayed. 
Seen  from  the  earth  without  a  telescope  tbo 
first  peculiarity  in  tlic  moon  which  attracts 
.  tbe  eye  is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  dark 
patches.  What  are  'these  blemishes  upon 
ner  brightness  J  Popular  fancy  has  of 
course  played  with  them,  and  delights  to 
discover  in  them  the  leading  lineaments  of 
a  human  countenance.  With  imaginative 
peoplelhoy  might  of  course  pass,  like  Ham- 
let's clouds,  for  camels,  weasels,  or  whales; 
but  old  philosophers  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring them  to  be  seae.  If  tbe  orb  posness- 
ed  oceans  at  all,  just  sach  dull  level  areas  as 
our  satellite  presents  might  be  expected  to 
appear.  And  as  bays  and  gulfs  and  pcnin- 
snlas  characterize  our  terrestrial  expanses,  so 
the  broken  contour  of  the  lunar  spots  seem- 
ed to  suggest  a  gratifying  correspondence  in 
their  hydrographical  arrangements.  Is  it 
surprising  therefore  that  those  easj-gomg 
gentlemen  drew  up  maps  of  the  moon  in 
which  they  put  down  the  spots  ss  veritable 
oceans,  and  proceeded  to  give  them  names 
as  if  they  had  actually  been  navigated  by 
our  Cookavr  Columbuses  t 

And  very  romantic  names  they  bear! 
Who  would  not  like  to  have  a  sail  on  the 
Sea  of  Serenity,  and  to  cruise  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  particularly  if  prone  to  thirst, 
upon  the  Sea  of  Nectar!  And  who  would 
not  love  to  read  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
(of  other  persons)  in  the  Ocean  of  Storms, 
or  of  thrilling  adventures  (provided  they 
were  undergone  by  a  friend  or  an  acquain- 
tance) in  the  Sea  of  Cold)  For  our  own 
part  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
a  torn  in  the  Gnlt  of  Rainbows;  but  could 
any  one,  in  Christian  charity,  wish  his  worst 
enemy  to  get  lanncbed  on  the  dismal  Lake 
of  Death ! 

What  rendered  this  maritime  conclusion 
more  probable  was  that  whilst  other  parts  of 
the  lunar  surface  are  crowded  with  moun- 
tains these  areas  are  comparatively  free. 
Certain  hold  protuberances  may  be  disco- 
vered in  almost  every  dark  tract,  but  have 
we  not  rocks  like  Tenerifie,  and  Iceland,  or 
St.  Helena,  rearing  themselves  aloft  in  the 
midst  of  our  extensive  oceans  ?  The  sha- 
dows by  which  the  existence  of  tbe  moon's 
hills  is  demonstrated  arc  scantily  exhibited 
on  these  spots  themselves,  though  they  are 
frequently  to  he  traced  in  profusion  on  their 
borders,  as  if  bounds  were  set  to  the  play  of 
the  proud  waters,  and  the  lunar  wavea  broke 


upon  precipices  as  steep  and  stem  as  onr 

These  dark  expanses  occupy  ft  larger 
space  on  tbe  easteni  side  of  the  moon  than 
on  the  western  ;  they  take  up  more  of  har 
northern  regions  than  of  her  southern. 
They  differ  of  course  in  eon  figuration,  the 
Marc  Crisium  appearing  in  the  lunar  photo- 
graphs like  a  regular  oval,  whilst  the  Mar« 
Serenitatis  looks  like  &  circular  ocean,  tm- 
vereed  by  a  brilliant  line,  as  if  a  luminous 
causeway  had  been  flung  across  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  Nor  are  they  trifling  in 
their  dimensions.  The  Sea  of  Showers  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  some  700  miles  in 
each  direction,  whilst  Beer  computed  that 
the  Sea  of  Storms  comprehended  not  lesa 
than  80,000  German  geographical  miles. 

But,  pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  fill  these 
areas  with  water,  and  still  more  to  corcr 
them  with  ships  and  argosies — we  will  not 
say  fleets,  for  we  trust  the  Lunarians  hftre 
not  learnt  the  use  of  cannon,  and  would  not 
disgrace  their  seas  by  dyeing  them  with 
blood,  and  fighting  tlieir  Trafalgare  or  Xa- 
vnrinos  just  like  their  bloodthirsty  primaries 
— wo  fear  that  tbe  hope  cannot  be  indulged. 
The  telescope  baa  drained  every  one  of  tiiem 
dry.  All  the  fluid  bas  been  pnmped  out  of 
them  by  this  instrument  as  effectually  aa 
the  Haarlem  Lake  was  emptied  by  wiod- 
mills  and  hydraulic  machines. 

For  the  smoothness  of  these  spaces  is 
only  of  a  comparative  character.  Minutely 
scrutinized  they  exhibit  an  amount  of 
roughness  which  is  totally  inconsLstent  with 
the  idea  of  fluid  expanses.  In  a  chart  of 
the  Mare  Humorum  we  may  observe  not 
only  slopes  and  permanent  undulations,  but 
ridges  running  persistently  along.  In  fact 
this  particular  sea  looks  as  if  it  had  been  the 
home  of  an  enormous  ichthyosaurus  (infi- 
nitely lai^er  than  any  kraken  ever  discover- 
ed in  Norwegian  abysses)  which  bad  left  its 
gigantic  bones  stretching  right  across  aft«r 
the  waters  had  evaporated  under  the  fierce 
influences  of  the  sun.  But  a  more  fatal  fea- 
ture remains  in  the  hollows  or  depressions 
which  frequently  appear.  These  rwy  in 
breadth  and  depth,  but  evidently  descend 
considerably  below  the  gcnei'al  surround ing 
level.  To  suppose  therefore  that  the  dark 
patches  represent  oceans  would  be  to  assume 
that  Innar  water  has  laws  of  its  own,  and  is 
completely  released  from  the  obligations 
which  gravity  universally  imposes.  Clearij, 
then,  the  moon  is  no  place  for  British  tars, 
nor  indeed  for  Britons  of  any  description, 
for  by  this  time  we  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  rule  tbe  waves  {in  song  at  least) 
that  we  should  probably  feel  miserable  in  % 
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irorld  nhere  there  wore  no  waves  at  all  to 

ifor  is  it  probable  that  the  daric  npaces  are 
the  beds  of  departed  oceans.  Conld  we  but 
asaame  that  they  had  once  been  employed 
in  that  capacity,  we  might  feel  consoled  for 
the  sacrifice  of  all  maritinje  rights,  present 
or  ptospective,  in  the  moon.  But  there  is 
Kttle  we  fear  to  authenticate  the  supposi- 
tion. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  any 
positive  indications  of  aqneoos  action  in  the 
orb  have  been  discovered.  Neptune  may 
have  been  there,  but,  if  bo,  he  appears  to 
have  left  no  definite  mementoes  of  his  visit. 
Again,  if  these  are  the  beds  of  obsolete 
oceans,  what  has  become  of  the  fluid  ?  It 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  orb,  for  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  planets  to  shake  oS  their  seas 
into  space,  as  if  they  were  saperfluous  '  drops 
from  the  lion's  mane.' 

In  short  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
treat  these  expanses  as  plains;  and  'grey 
plains,'  they  ore  accordingly  called,  though 
the  dear  oid  nomenclature  is  lovingly  retain- 
ed, for  there  are  points  on  which  people 
rathor  like  to  be  deceived  as  long  as  possi- 
hie.  Even  in  this  humble  capacity,  how- 
ever, they  are  still  objects  of  intense  curiosi- 
ty, for  when  we  contrast  their  tranquil  levels 
with  the  troubled  and  fractured  regions  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  when  wo 
observe  how  the  moon's  surface  in  other 
qoartcre  has  been  convulaed  and  upheaved 
by  ^ant  forces,  we  see  that  there  is  a  mys- 
tery hanging  over  them  which  science  may 
never  enable  us  to  solve. 

Approaching  still  nearer,  our  traveller's 
attention  is  next  attracted  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  land. 

If  the  telescope  has  dissipated  all  the  1u- 
sar  seas,  it  has  certainly  not  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  lunar  mountains.  Instead 
of  crumbling  away  under  its  scrutiny,  as 
many  ncbulco  have  done,  the  instrument  has 
brought  out  such  an  army  of  hills,  that  our 
planet  appears  to  be  a  mere  howling-green 
in  comparison. 

Nobody  complains  that  on  our  globe  the 
mountains  monopolize  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  superficies.  Our  Welsh  peaks  are  quite 
welcome  to  their  share  of  the  island,  nor 
would  any  true  Scot  wish  to  plane  down  his 
Ben  Lomonds  and  Ben  Nevises  in  order  to 
sow  the  sites  with  oats.  But  in  the  moon 
the  bills  are  crowded  and  clustered  in  be- 
wildering confusion.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  orb,  look  where  you  will,  the  rocks  may 
be  seen  rising  in  endless  saccesuon,  alp 
after  alp,  unless  the  eye  takes  refuge  in 
some  of  the  grey  plains  to  which  we  have 
just  referred. 

Very  peculiar  foimations  these  protabe- 
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ranees  are.  Some,  but  not  many,  an8W'>r  to 
the  typical  mountain  of  earth.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  a  conical  mass  shooting  up 
from  the  ground  like  some  colossal  sugar- 
loaf,  and  standing  apart  as  if  it  disdained  all 
fellowship  with  its  kind.  A  splendid  speci- 
men is  to  be,  found  in  the  hill  of  Pico, 
which  towers  up  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
Maie  Imbrium  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  ac- 
cording to  Beer  and  Midler,  and  of  9,600 
feet  according  to  Schroter.  Resting  upon 
a  comparatively  narrow  foundation,  and 
springing  almost  unbuttressed  from  the  soil, 
this  rocky  pyramid  most  prove  a  striking 
object  to  the  tourist  as  he  traverses  league 
after  league  of  the  flat  expanse  on  his  way 
to  the  north,  bound  in  all  probability  for  the 
still  more  celebrated  object  known  under  the 
title  of  Plato. 

But  the  moon  has  its  mountain -ranges  as 
well  as  the  earth.  These  have  been  affec- 
tionately christened  after  our  own  home 
productions.  The  most  popnlar  of  them — 
that  is  the  one  to  which  the  lunar  traveller 
would  naturally  bend  his  steps  for  a  vacation 
tour — is  the  ch^n  known  as  the  Apeunines. 
It  coasts  the  Sea  of  Showers  in  part,  and 
sweeps  along  in  a  magnificent  curve  for  some 
450  miles.  Someof  the  finest  rock-scenery  in 
the  orb  may  be  found  in  this  range.  Slop- 
ing gradually  as  it  does  on  the  outer  side,  it 
exhibits  on  the  inner,  a  series  of  fearful  pre- 
cipices and  profound  abysses  which  might 
well  confuse  the  spectator's  brain,  even 
though  loaded  with  lunar  gravity  alone. 
Clifls  far  more  ja^ed  and  unworo  than  can 
be  seen  on  our  globe  project  from  the  snr- 
face  like  the  bristling  vertcbrie  of  some  pe- 
trified monster.  The  shadows  of  theso 
awful  crags  may  be  seen  stretched  along  the 
ground  for  a  prodigious  distance.  One 
mountain,  called  Hadley,  is  about  equal  to 
Mont  Blanc  in  height,  but  another,  named 
Huygens,  was  estimated  by  Schroter  at  not 
less  than  31,000  feet. 

From  the  Apennines  the  tourist  may  pass 
at  once  to  the  Carpathians,  the  lunar  geo- 
graphy hoiiiD;  far  from  correspondent  with 
our  own.  The  learned  men  of  that  world 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  observe  the 
relative  distances  which  prevail  on  earth  any 
more  than  the  Americans  did  when  locating 
the  towns  they  honoured  with  British  or 
classical  names.  This  range  may  he  said  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  Apennines.  The 
Altai  mouDtuns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sea  of  Nectar,  constitute  another  very 
marked  chain  of  nearly  800  miles  in  length^ 
running  in  a  curved  form  from  one  conspi- 
cuous object  called  Tacitus,  to  another 
known  as  Ficeolomini,  which  tlirows  up  a 
tower  equal  in  height  to  the  monarch  of 
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Garope.  The  Alps  of  our  satellite  ar«  also 
very  picturesque  objects  on  accoant  ol  their 
cleft  peaks  and  formidable  precipices.  On 
the  north  thej  border  that  ioteresting  Sea 
of  Showers  in  one  of  its  most  level  portions, 
the  Pains  Nebularum.  So,  too,  the  explorer 
might  find  his  Pyrenees,  his  Cordilleras,  and 
even  his  Riphiean  mounts,  if  disposed  to 
extend  his  researches  in  other  directions ; 
but  let  us  suppose  him  now  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  those  strange  stmcturcs  which 
are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  pnzzle  of  the 

The  first  great  feature  which  strikes  the 
eye  as  the  visitor  gets  within  easy  telescope 
distance  of  our  satellite,  is  the  prodigions 
number  of  cavities,  or  craters,  which  stud 
its  surface.  Homely  aa  the  illustration  may 
be,  the  moon's  face  looks  aa  if  it  had  been 
pitted  a!l  over  by  the  small-pox.  Strange  to 
say,  considering  their  dimensions,  they  are 
mostly  circular  or  oval,  and,  where  other- 
wise, they  appear  ta  have  been  thrown  out 
of  form  by  the  violent  action  of  the  neigh- 
bouring craters.  On  minute  inspection  the 
observer  will  discover  a  still  more  surprising 
circumstance,  Damely,  that  these  peculiar 
structures  are  a  combination  of  hill  and  of 
cavern,  of  mountain  and  of  pit.  They  look 
as  if  the  upper  part  of  an  alp  had  been  par- 
ed away,  and  the  interior  then  scooped  out, 
nut  only  to  the  level  of  the  general  surface, 
but  sometimes  far  beneath.  That  these 
cavities  are  encompassed  by  elevated  ground, 
broken  into  peaks  and  towering  projections, 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  play 
of  the  sun's  light,  and  the  study  of  the  sha- 
dows produced.  As  the  great  luminary 
slowly  plods  his  way  across  the  heavens,  the 
shortening  or  lengthening  shadows  traced  on 
the  floor  of  the  excavation  will  map  out  the 
form  and  disclose  the  height  of  the  crags  by 
which  it  is  bordered. 

Using  an  imaginary  traveller's  privilege, 
however,  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
wonderful  objects.  We  climb  a  steep  of 
perhaps  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  then  find 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
sweeps  round  in  a  huge  circle  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  circumference.  It  may  be 
much  more.  The  eye  may  be  unable  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  circumvallation  with  certain- 
ty. But,  far  as  it  can  see,  this  rocky  ring  is 
probably  continuous,  though,  perhaps,  con- 
stituted of  clifis  of  very  varying  dtitndes. 
A  savage  scene  it  presents,  with  these  sharp 
peaks  cutting  the  sky ;  but  looking  down- 
ward the  plunging  vision  leaps  from  crag  to 
crag,  or  terrace  to  terrace,  until  it  rests  upon 
the  silent,  mysterioiu  plain,  which  sinks  far 
below  the  general  level  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face.    For  a  considerable  part  thisplvu  lies 
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drenched  in  darkness,  and  if  we  deacend 
into  it,  we  mast  do  so  with  feelings  of 
nameless  awe,  for  it  is  a  scene  which  can 
find  no  exact  parallel  on  earth.  Bight  in 
the  centre,  or  not  far  from  the  centre,  there 
shoots  up  a  vast  coue  or  pyramid  of  rock 
which  rises  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  encompas- 
sing cli&s,  and  someUmes  perhaps  overti^ 
the  very  tallest.  I'Uere  may  be  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  of  smaller  stature, 
springing  from  various  parts  of  the  floor,  but 
the  central  figure  ia  evidently  the  chief,  and 
sometimes  the  only  occupant  of  the  arena. 
Shall  we  climb  that  as  well!  It  ia  a  trip 
which  would  well  reward  the  toil,  for  as  we 
mount  i^in  into  sunshine,  and,  standing  on 
ita  summit,  look  round  at  the  solemn  ram- 
part of  rocks,  and  then  down  into  the  depths 
of  darkness  below,  we  cannot  but  ask  with 
eargemess  for  what  burled  race,  or  for  what 
nnbom  people,  these  marvellous  scenes  were 
prepared) 

llie  mouubuns  in  the  moon  assume  macfa 
bolder  and  more  independent  forms  than 
they  do  amongst  us,  ncre,  gravity  drags 
down  impending  masses,  and  the  sharpest 
peaks  ana  angles  crumble  away  under  tlie 
influence  of  moistore  and  air;  butthere,the 
hard  texture  of  the  rocks,  and  the  absence 
of  certdn  corroding  forces,  enable  them  to 
take  up  startling  attitudes,  and  to  aliape 
themselves  into  beetling  crags  and  awful 
precipices  which  would  take  the  breath  oat 
of  a  terrestrial  mountaineer.  Giant  masses 
may  be  seen  overhanging  dark  gulfs  or 
dreary  plains  after  a  foahion  which  wonld 
surest  annihilation  to  us  who  know  how 
slight  a  divergeuce  from  the  perpendicular 
is  permitted  at  home. 

The  cavities  in  question  range  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  milss 
in  diameter.  There  are  some  into  which 
you  could  put  the  whole  of  lincolnshire,  or 
even  of  Yorkshire,  Newton,  for  instance,  is 
a  circus  measuring  143  miles  in  length,  by 
half  as  mnch  in  breadth,  whilst  Clavius  is  a 
magnificent  crater  estimated  at  more  than 
140  miles  in  all  directions.  To  make  the 
tour  of  a  very  ordinary  lunar  cavern,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  would  be  tlie 
work  of  a  week.  They  difier  also  in  depUi.- 
-So  profound  are  some  of  them  that  the  sun's 
rays  never  reach  the  bottom  directly,  and 
they  therefore  remain  dark  and  immov^le 
specks  upon  her  brightness.  The  larger  car 
vities  freijaeatly  exhibit  a  flat,  or  even  a 
convex  floor,  but  this  may  be  pitted  by  les- 
ser cavities,  and  pimpled  wi^  hillocks  or 
decorated  with  a  grand  central  conn  as  al- 
ready described.  '  Theophilus,'  says  Mr, 
Webb,  in  his  admirable  work  on  celesdal 
objects  for  common  telescopes, '  is  the  deep- 
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est  of  all  visible  craters,  if  we  regard  the  ge- 
neral line  of  tbe  ring  which  roDges  from 
14,000  to  18,000  feet  above  tbe  chasm,  no 
scene  in  tbe  leaet  approaching  to  it  existing 
on  the  earth ;'  but  in  Clavins  there  is  a  cavity 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  23,000  feet  below 
tbe  summit  of  one  of  its  western  peaks,  and 
in  Newton  the  tallest  of  tbe  rocky  turrets 
which  guard  the  enclosnre,  is  probably 
about  33,900  feet  above  the  bed  of  tbe  inte- 
rior. In  other  words  Ohimborazo  might 
be  let  down  into  this  tremendous  excava- 
tion, and  its  very   apex  would   disappear 

In  speaking  of  the  lai^r  hollows  it  will 
of  conrsc  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
formed  lilfu  onr  volcanio  vents  out  of  a  sin- 
gle mouDtain  mass,  but  are  cavities  girdled 
round  with  rocks  of  varying  height,  which 
unite  to  compose  tbe  vast  magic  circles  of 
the  moon.  The  simpler  and  smaller  are 
known  as  craters,  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plex as  aunnlar,  or  ring-raounttuns.  But 
there  is  a  modification  which  deserves  spe- 
cial mention. 

These  are  tiie  walled  plains.  Entering 
through  a  gap  or  pass  in  the  rocks,  the  ex- 
plorer finds  himself  in  an  enclosnre  of  enor- 
mons  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  a  whole 
desert  had  been  walled  in  by  a  set  of  Cy- 
clops, in  order  to  constitute  a  gigantic  pin- 
fold. It  is  not,  like  the  craters  proper,  a 
hollow  scooped  out  of  the  body  of  tbe  orb, 
bat  a  portion  of  tbe  surface  taken  in,  as  it 
were,  under  some  Inclosure  Act,  or,  if  it 
happens  to  be  sank  below  the  general  level, 
the  depression  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
floor  exhibits  a  more  decided  resemblance  to 
the  grey  plains  which  have  so  often  passed 
for  seas.  Tbe  point  which  strikes  the  tra- 
veller an  finding  himself  within  one  of  these 
hoge  compounds  is  tbe  regnlarity  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  cootioulty  of  the  snr^ 
rounding. barrier.  He  will  find  itdifficultto 
imagine  that  a  rampart  could  be  built  of 
sach  colossal  blocks,  and  ranged  in  such  re- 
gular order  as  to  constitute  a  circle,  or  an 
oval,  or  any  other  tolerably  symmetrical 
figure,  without  questioning  himself  whether 
intelligent  artisans  may  not  have  been  there. 
He  will  feel  as  much  puzzled  as  if  told  that 
Stonehenge  bad  been  produced  by  chance, 
or  might  be  tbe  result  of  some  natural  con- 
vulsion. -A  similar  structure  met  with  on 
earth  in  one  of  our  steppes  would  afiord  ma- 
terial for  as  much  speculation  as  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland.  Archimedes  is  about 
sixty  miles  across,  with  a  wall  of  some  4,200 
feet  in  height  on  tbe  average,  and  withja 
plain  depri!ssed  only  about  650  feet  below 
tbe  BUrronnding  soil.  Shickard  is  a  stil! 
more  stupendous  circus,  the  interior  being 
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almost  level,  and  the  exterior  formed  by  a 
rampart  460  miles  in  circuit  So  vast  is  ite 
extent  that,  as  Chaoomac  says,  a  spectator 
in  the  midst  would  fancy  himself  in  a 
boundless  waste ;  and  yet,  in  some  parts, 
this  barrier  is  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
height,  Id  these  gigantic  enclosures,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  grand 
central  cone  for  which  in  other  cases  the 
whole  circnmvailation  seems  to  have  been 
expressly  reared. 

13ut  the  explorer  cannot  fail  to  nole  an- 
other feature  in  connection  with  this  strange 
landscape.  Many  of  the  moantains,  when 
pictured  on  paper,  appear  like  stars,  that  is 
to  say,  they  throw  out  rays  which  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  hence  they  are 
termed  radiating  craters.  The  mostconmi- 
cuous  iiluBtration  is  to  be  found  in  that 
grand  old  mound  called  Tycho,  which  reigns 
supreme  in  the  southern  regions  of  tbe 
moon.  Down  its  sides  there  run  some 
scores  of  glistening  streaks  or  hands,  which 
pursue  their  way  across  hill  and  vale  for  va- 
rying distances,  one  of  them  actual lyjattun- 
ing  a  length  of  1,700  miles. 

What  these  bright  bands  may  be  consti* 
tutes  another  lunar  puzsle.  Naturally  the 
first  supposition  is  that  they  are  consolidat- 
ed streams  of  lava.  From  a  crater  what  can 
be  expected  but  showers  of  stones  and 
streams  of  molten  matter  I  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  them,  however,  which  appear 
to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  this  hypothe- 
sis. The  strwghtness  of  their  course  ia 
quite  at  variance  with  the  meandering  pro- 
pensities which  liquids  generally  display,  for 
some  run  as  if  their  path  on  the  map  had 
been  described  by  a  ruler.  Their  compara- 
tive narrowness  also  makes  their  rectilinear 
character  more  striking,  for  a  fiuid  would 
certainty  spread  out  whenever  it  debouched 
into  open  spaces.  Further,  these  hands  pur- 
sue their  route  in  utter  indifierence  to  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  ■  They  run  up 
hills  as  well  asjl^down  into  valleys.  They  cat 
through  the  deep  craters  as  easily  as  they 
traverse  the  level  pl^ns.  They  charge  a 
mountain  ridge,  ana  break  through  it  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  barrier  of  sand.  In  fact,  no- 
thing seems  to'tum]  them  aside  from  their 
course,  or  to  intercept  their  resolute  march. 

Two  other  circumstances  are  specially  no- 
ticeable in  connection  with  these  radiant 
streaks.  li'iret,  they  cast  no  shadows  in  ge- 
neral, and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  ridges 
or  protruding  masses.  It  is  only  at  tbe  full 
moon,  when  viewed  directly,  that  they  can 
be  observed  in  their  greatest  splendour;  but 
if  they  were  elevated  causeways  the  sun's 
rays  would  disclose  the  fact  by  fringing 
their  brightness  with  gloom,  as  the  light  f^ 
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npon  them  with  greater'obliquity.  Second- 
ly, the  brilliancy  of  these  bands  indicates 
that  tliey  are  composed  of  a  material  difter- 
irig  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  gene- 
ral surface.  Even  when  traceable  by  indi- 
rect illumination  they  maintain  their  indivi- 
daality,  and  exhibit  superior  reflecting  pow- 
cm.  The  radiating  craters  which  issue  theRc 
bright  bands  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  moon  tban  in 
the  southern.  Tycho  is  the  great  gun  in 
this  quarter ;  but  in  the  upper  half,  Coper 
nicas,  Aristarchus,  Kepler,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  though  they  send  out  rays  of 
lesser  length  and  more  limited  range,  afford 
striking  stndiea  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
Since,  then,  tbey  neither  project  above  nor 
fall  below  the  surface,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  let  into  the  body  of  the  orb ;  and 
from  their  superior  brightness  we  might  far- 
ther infer  that  thoy  are  composed  of  some  me- 
tallic substance,  or,  as  Professor  Phillips  says, 
this  substance  may  be  covered  with  a  trans- 
lacent  crust,  which  may  transmit  light  of 
high  incidence  (that  is,  when  the  son  is 
nearly  vertical),  and  cause  it  to  be  reflected 
from  the  underlying  matter  so  as  to  reach 
our  terrestrial  eyes.  But  that  molten  mat- 
ter, if  it  were  originally  such,  could  have 
followed  the  configuration  of  the  ground  as 
these  radiating  streaks  have  done  is  another 
of  the  many  posers  which  Luna  delights  to 
propound. 

Occasionally,  as  may  be  expected,  two  of 
these  streams  come  into  collision,  and  then 
we  arc  carious  to  learn  the  result.  Will  the 
one  or  the  other  be  diverted  from  its  path, 
or  are  both  so  aSectcd  by  the  encounter  that 
they  can  only  continue  their  course  wound- 
ed and  enfeebled  by  the  ahocJt )  Whenever 
this  occurs,  it  is  generally  observed  that  one 
of  them  cuts  right  through  the  other  witli- 
oat  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  struggle  at 
the  point  of  intersection.  There  is  one  fa- 
mous instance  in  particular.  Professor  Ni- 
chol  found  that  rays  from  Aristarchus  broke 
through  rays  from  CopemicuB,  whilst  Kep- 
ler sent  out  streams  which  swept  proudly 
through  both. 

There  is  history,  therefore,  in  these  shin- 
ing streaks.  If  the  moon's  surface  wears  a 
tumultuous  aspect,  rock  elbowing  rock,  crater 
crushing  crater,  and  fissure  cleaving  fissure, 
there  is  chronology  in  all  this  confusion,  and 
we  infer  from  it  that  our  satellite  has  run 
through  many  stipes  of  physical  convulsion, 
and  that  there  may  be  many  chapters  yet  to 
add  to  the  tale  of  Its  doings. 

Distinct  from  these  rays  are  the  RUltn,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  Germans,  or  the 
nurei  by  the  French. 

Our  traveller  (in  imagination)  is  suddenly 


arrested  by  a  great  furrow  in  the  groond, 
running  along  in  a  tolerably  etnuglit  line  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  follow  it.  Its  depth  may 
be  from  100  to  400  or  500  yards  (according 
to  Schmidt);  and  its  breadth  from  600 
yards  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
sides  are  rugged,  but  the  width  is  so  uni- 
form an  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  huge  rent  in 
the  soil.  But  what  a  rent !  For  twenty 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than  ninety 
miles,  the  explorer  may  follow  it  whhoat 
■observing  any  great  change  in  its  character 
or  iU  dimensions,  Tlie  Bill  of  Hyginua  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  100  miles  in  length. 
The  number  of  these  crevasses  is  considera- 
ble, Schmidt  having  catalogued  notlessthao 
425  in  1866.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountain  regions  as  well  as  the  plains.  That 
they  are  deep  fissures  is  obvious,  from  the 
dark  and  enlightened  side  they  present 
when  favourably  viewed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  singular 
formations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation,  SchrOter  (who  may  be  called 
their  discoverer),  looting  at  them  from  afar, 
and  having  r^ard  to  their  generally  rectili- 
neal course  and  to  their  extreme  narrowness 
as  compared  with  their  extent,  pronounced 
the  long  oues  to  bo  canals  and  the  short 
ones  roads.  But  seeing  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  present  existence  of  water  on  the 
moon,  others  have  declared  them  to  be  liie 
beds  of  dried  up  rivers.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, fitfl  them  as  imperfectly  as  the  former. 
Canals,  indeed,  pursue  aa  straight  a  course 
as  the  humours  of  the  soil  will  permit,  but 
rivers  are  proverbial  for  their  meandering 
tendencies,  and  the  lunar  streams  must  have 
diflered  considerably  from  our  own  if  they 
could  run  for  leagues  together  without  a 
single  bend.  Besides  some  of  them  cross 
each  other,  and  continue  their  course  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Rivera 
may  of  course  meet,  but  when  they  do  so  in 
this  planet  they  unite  their  waters,  and  roll 
on  in  partnership  to  the  sea.  In  the  region 
of  Triesnecker  we  may  observe  two  rills 
which  appear  to  flow  into  each  other  when 
they  approach  that  beautifully  formed  cra- 
ter, but  the  main  arm  proceeds  on  its  nay 
without  any  increase  of  volume  until  it 
charges  another  rill  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  then  dashes  through  it  without  sufferiog 
or  occasioning  any  deviation  whatever.  Far- 
ther, it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  teire*- 
trial  stream  to  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  or 
at  least  to  some  inland  lake.  Nothing  will 
excuse  this  obligation  unless  it  happens  to 
be  some  fitful  tropical  torrent  which  may  b« 
allowed  to  expire  in  the  desert,  drunk  up  by 
sun  and  sand.  Least  of  al!  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  clefts  which  run  up  hills,  break 
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throQgb  mountains,  cut  into  craters,  com- 
mencing and  terminating'iTitb  equal  abrupt- 
neas,  can  have  ever  aerved  the  same  purpose 
as  our  Rbines  or  Itlississippis.  The  most 
natural  supposition  therefore  appears  to  be 
thai  they  are  fissures  or  faults  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
moon's  surface,  but  which,  unlilte  our  own 
great  dyVes,  have  not  been  filled  up  by  de- 
posits ftom  above  or  injections  from  below. 

But  how  have  all  these  strange  caverns 
and  peaks  been  produced  \  There  is  no 
qnestion  of  more  prc^ant  inteiest  in  con- 
nection with  the  moon,  for  the  reply  must 
involve  a  clue  to  the  history  of  the  orb.  The 
first  solution  which  presents  itself  is  inevita' 
biy  the  volcanic  Those  cavities  are  craters  ; 
those  cones  arc  chimneys  of  eruption,  those 
girdling  rocts  are  masses  which  have  been 
Beaved  up,  or  even  ejected,  by  the  fiery 
forces  imprisoned  belowt  Wo  have  no 
donbt  as  to  our  own  burning  mountains. 
We  see  them  casting  up  stones  and  asbea, 
we  hear  of  them  pouring  out  lava  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  know  that  they  have  formed 
enormous  mounds  with  vents  on  the  summit 
where  the  subterranean  powers  beneath  re- 
lieve themselves  by  discharging  their  wrath 
into  the  void  above.  In  fact  this  theory 
is  eminently  seductive.  Professor  Piazzj 
Sniyth,  indeed,  asserts  that  if  people  could 
only  look  into  the  lunar  craters  as  he  did 
from  the  top  of  TencriRe  and  compare  them 
with  the  terrestrial  venta  which  lay  imme- 
diately at  his  feet  all  doubts  would  vanish. 

But  no  sooner  do  wo  import  the  volcauic 
force  into  the  moon  than  we  become  sensi- 
ble of  certain  ditlerences  in  its  known  pro- 
ceedings here  and  in  its  presumed  results 
there.  The  number  of  craters  alone  is  ab- 
solutely startling.  Wc  ought  to  say  shock- 
ing, for  to  suppose  that  all  the  lunar  moun- 
tains had  been  formed  on  this  principle 
would  be  to  conclude  that  the  poor  orb  had 
been  afflicted  with  fiery  eraptions  over  the 
larger  part  of  her  surface.  We  should  think 
that  England  must  have  once  had  an  uneasy 
time  of  it,  if  it  exhibited  an  extinct  crater  in 
every  county,  with  a  Vesuvius  in  Yorkshire; 
worse  still,  if  Europe  were  pimpled  all  over 
with  torpid  Etnas  and  lleclas,  we  should 
consider  that  the  continent  had  been  severe- 
ly handled  in  its  day,  and  congratulate  our- 
selves that  their  fires  had  been  extinguished 
long  before  wo  were  bom. 

Very  true  that  the  cl^mB  of  gravity  in 
the  moon  arc  only  one-sixth  of  our  own,  and 
that  therefore  the  subterranean  giants  would 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  feats  of  elevation 
which  similar  forces  acting  under  the  prea- 
fture  of  our  own  dense  atmosphere  could 
never  attempt  to  rival 


But  volcanoes  in  action  imply  two  things : 
water  as  a  cause,  gas  and  vapour  as  a  conse- 
quence. At  least  so  our  own  terrestrial 
cnemistry  teflohes.  Now  in  the  moon  tlie 
absence  of  water  may  be  said  to  face  ua  at 
every  turn.  That  an  element  of  such  uni- 
versality in  our  own  planet  should  have  no 
existence  in  our  neighbour  where  it  appears 
to  be  still  more  needed  seems  to  be  emi- 
nently incredible.  Is  it  any  wonder  there- 
fore if  in  a  spirit  of  desperation,  inquirers 
have  returned  time  after  time  to  the  subject, 
and  sui^ested  that  water  may  have  formerly 
been  'iaid  on,*  but  that  the  lunar  oceans, 
after  rolling  for  ages  in  their  beds  have  been 
somehow  or  other  dispersed!  Tlie  idea  of 
stripping  our  globe  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  startling ;  but  what  should  we 
think  of  any  theory  which  involved  the  dis- 
sipation of  its  Atlantics  and  Pacifies!  Nev- 
ertheless there  have  not  been  wanting  hardy 
speculators  who  held  that  the  seas  of  our 
satellite  have  probably  been  whisked  off,  or 
possibly  sucked  up,  by  sonic  officious  comet. 
Still  more  recently,  and  much  more  plausi- 
bly. Professor  Frankland  found  a  home  for 
these  lost  oceans  in  the  interior  of  the  orb. 
Tliat  huge  caverns  exist  in  its  substance  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  for  in  cooling  down  from 
its  original  condition,  which  it  would  do 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  earth  owing 
to  its  smaller  mass,  the  moon  must  have  un- 
dei^ne  contraction,  and  this  would  entail 
the  production  of  considerable  hollows. 
Thither  the  fluid  might  retire  when  the  les- 
sened temperature  permitted  the  vapour  to 
condense  into  a  liquid  form,  or  when  the 
wearied  oceans  found  receptacles  sufficiently 
spacious  for  their  accommodation.  A  very 
ingenious  explanation  truly,  and  if  it  could 
be  corroborated  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
complain  that  the  treasures  of  fertility — for 
drops  of  water  are  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  grains  of  gold — were  idly  hoarded  in 
the  interior  when  wanted  everywhere  on  the 
surface;  but  of  course  the  solution  of  tho 
question  must  be  adjourned  to  some  future 
era,  seeing  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
though  superior  in  merit  to  the  old  fancy 
that  we  had  similar  repositories  within  our 
globe,  constituting  'the  waters  under  the 
earth,'  where  dragons  and  other  extinct  and 
even  impossible  monsters  abounded. 

In  the  somewhat  fantastic  language  of 
Humboldt  the  volcanic  theory  implies  the 
abtion  of  the  earth's  interior  against  its  ex- 
terior. Eruptions  are  the  angry  complaints 
made  by  the  internal  parts  against  the  op- 
pressing surface.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  the 
first  of  seismologists,  who  has  made  the 
earth's  convulsive  fits  his  especial  study,  has 
thrown  oat  a  suggestion  which  reverses  .^is 
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view.  According  to  him  it  is  the  pressure 
from  without  and  the  want  of  rcsistaoce 
from  within  which  produces  earthqualces  and 
volcanic  phenomena.  When  a  planet  is 
contracting  in  consequence  of  tho  waste  of 
its  original  or  capitalized  caloric,  the  crust 
will  keep  tumbling  in,  or  crushing  down, 
upon  the  internal  parts,  and  wherever  this 
happen  there  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  doctrine  of  conversion  of  force,  be  a 
development  of  heat  sufficient  in  all  proba- 
bility to  melt  the  rock  at  the  points  where 
the  distnrbance  takes  place.  Let  water  then 
find  its  way  to  the  scene,  and  a  breach  of 
nature's  peace,  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable 
eruption,  will  occur. 

This,  of  course,  is  pure  speculation,  and 
we  can  only  note  it  as  such,  though  if  ap- 
plicable to  the  earth  it  would  be  equally 
available  for  the  moon,  where  indeed  the 
shrinkage  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  vast  sedimentary  beds,  exhibit  its 
results  in  a  still  more  emphatic  form.  But 
then  tlie  theory  demands  water,  and  water 
is  just  tiie  clement  which  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  provide;  besides  what  could  we 
say  by  way  of  apology  to  Captain  Drayson, 
who  discovered,  aome  years  ago,  that  pla- 
nets grew,  and  that  our  earth  was  undergo- 
ing gradual  expansion ! 

Another  curious  suggestioo  has  been 
made.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  still  more 
piquant  than  the  volcanic  hypothesis.  In- 
stead of  looking  for  the  force  required  with- 
in the  moon,  ought  we  not  to  seek  it  with- 
out ;  nay,  more,  may  we  not  trace  it  to  our 
own  earth !  Uave  not  those  pits  and  cup- 
shaped  cavities  been  produced  by  matter 
hurled  against  the  orb,  whilst  in  a  'plastic' 
condition !  Marbles  or  bullets  of  various 
sizes,  driven  with  a  certain  amount  of  ener- 
gy into  a  huge  pasty  globe  (shall  we  say  a 
gigantic  plum-pudding  for  example)  would 
produce  a  number  of  hollows,  fringed  more 
or  less  with  elevated  parts.  In  other  words, 
may  not  the,  moon  liave  been  battered  by 
meteoric  stones  when  in  a  less  sohd  condi- 
tion than  it  is  at  present,  and  may  not  its 
honeycombed  aspect  be  the  result  of  this 
tremendous  meteoric  hail  J 

Now  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  shot 
and  shell  for  this  purpose  in  creation.  The 
prodigious  meteoric  streams  which  are  a«- 
ceii^ned  to  exist  in  space,  show  that  the 
mnnitione  of  war  are  still  plentiful.  But  the 
theory  in  question  provides  a  grand  piece  of 
ordnance  as  well,  and  assigns  to  our  own 
planet  the  task  of  having  launched  the  mis- 
siles required.  Laplace  sapposed  that  the 
aerolites  which  fell  upon  our  globe  might 
possibly  bo  propelled  from  lanar  volcanoes, 
but  if  the  present  view  be  correct,  it  appears 
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that  years  ago  oar  earth  was  busily  emjdoj- 
ed  in  firing  at  the  moon,  and  has  covered  in 
surface  with  traces  of  the  terrible  bombsni- 

To  understand  this  we  must  go  back  to 
the  period  whon  both  orbs  were  cooling 
down  from  their  originally  vaporous,  or  U 
least,  intensely  heated  condition.  Oui  at- 
tendant was  probably  once  a  part  of  wxt- 
selvea,  but  having  become  det^hed  by  a 
centrifugal  force,  or  by  the  contraction  and 
separation  of  the  internal  portion,  the  Email- 
er  portion  would  set  up  as  a  satellite,  and  be- 
gin to  sober  down  in  temperature  much 
more  quickly  than  her  primary.  Now  one 
characteristic  of  an  orb  which  is  pasuug 
through  this  fiery  process,  as  the  cartb  ii 
thus  assumed  to  have  done,  is  that  it  has  the 
power  (call  it  the  knack)  of  throwing  ofi  mat- 
ter in  all  directions,  Under  the  rule  of  rs- 
pulsLou  which  must,  of  course,  exist  to  a 
laige  extent  at  such  an  early  stage,  the  body  . 
will  be  in  a  state  of  constant  ernptioo. 
'  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence,'  says  Mr. 
Proctor,  'tending  to  show  that  our  sun  ei- 
pels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a  velocity 
Bulficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  from 
him,'  And  as  with  the  sun  so  with  the 
earth,  when  the  latter  whs  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. Its  projectiles,  hurled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moon,  would  doubtle.^' make 
their  mark  upon  her  surface,  which  woqW 
naturally  attain  the  semi-plastic  state  macb 
earlier  than  the  earth,  owing  to  the  snuUer 
bulk  and  more  rapid  refrigeration  of  the  for 
mer.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  ejected  : 
material  would  continue  to  accumulat«  on 
the  side  of  the  orb  which  is  ever  turned  to- 
ward us,  and  thus  the  protuberant  mass —  , 
the  prodigious  hill,  to  which  reference  will 
shortly  be  mwde — would  admit  of  easy  «- 
planation.  But  aa  the  terrestrial  cannonade  ; 
grew  fainter,  and  the  lunar  crust  becaiM  \ 
compacter,  the  impressions  made  by  oor  I 
missiles  would  grow  feebler.  Finally,  theM 
would  be  left  stereotyped  on  the  sorfice, 
where  they  may  now  be  seen  asdistioctlyu  ; 
the  innumerable  bullet-holes  taid  to  hive 
been  produced  by  Cromwell's  artillery  in  al- 
most every  part  of  England, 

Now,  charming  as  this  supposition  may 
be,  and  there  really  is  something  excitii^ 
(we  had  almost  said  exhilarating)  in  tb« 
idea  of  a  couple  of  stars  fighting  in  thdr 
coniBes,when  they  had  nothing  bettertodo, 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  lunar  c&ritiea 
appear  to  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  theory.  U 
we  can  imagine  that  asmallprojectjlemigbt 
he  launched  across  the  void,  and  prodnee 
one  of  the  least  of  all  the  observable  pita  on 
the  moon,  wo  must  certainly  pause  neforo 
we  admit  that  a  crater  or  a  arena,  50  or  104 
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miles  in' diameter,  could  have  been  bo  creat- 
ed, or  that  the  same  shock  which  origiDated 
the  hollow  could  have  nicely  walled  it  round 
with  a  rampart  of  rocks,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  one  or  more  central  peats. 

Worse  Btill,  however,  than  the  want  of 
water  in  the  mooa  is  the  presumed  want  of 
)ur.  That  there  is  no  atmosphere  of  any 
consequence  is  obvious' from  the  fact  that 
the  line  which  separates  the  bright  from  the 
dark  portion  of  the  orb  exhibits  no  trangi- 
tion  stage,  no  melting  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  as  would  be  the  case  if  twilight  inter- 
vened ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  moon  pssses  over  a  star  the  latter  sufiers 
occultation  at  once,  without  undergoing  anv 
of  those  little  juggleries  of  position  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  its 
rays  throngh  a  refractingmedium.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  there  bo  any  atmosphere  attach- 
ed to  the  moon  it  must  be  one  of  a  painful- 
ly attenuated  character.  Were  it  a  thou- 
sandth part  OS  dense  as  our  own,  the  test  in 
3nestion  would  disclose  its  presence  beyond 
ispute.  On  the  earth  we  plume  ourselves 
on  supporting  a  column  of  quicksilver  thirty 
inches,  and  a  column  of  water  thirty-two  feet 
in  hciglit,  in  any  exhausted  tube ;  we  pro- 
fess, in  the  name  of  Kature,  to  regard  a  va- 
cnum  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  declare 
that  she  always  takes  prompt  measures  to 
cancel  it  But  if  the  envelope  of  our  satel- 
Ute  were  of  no  greater  density  than  the  one 
just  mentioned,  the  lunar  pumps  could  only 
draw  water  from  tho  depth  of  a  pin's  head. 
Lnuar  barometers  would  of  course  be  totally 
valueless  unless  their  readings  were  micro- 
scopically construed;  water  would  boil,  that 
is  viqKirize,  before  you  could  approach  the 
fire,  and  a  foreigner  who  should  hope  to 
work  his  lungs  there,  would  find  that  he 
might  as  well  take  refuge  in  the  esbaasted 
receiver  of  an  earthly  air-pump. 

Then,  it  is  clear  there  are  no  clouds,  or 
risible  vaponrs.  The  moon's  light  never 
varies,  nor  are  its  landscapes  ever  darkened 
by  mists,  or  deluged  by  nimbuses  as  big  as 
a  county.  The  lunar  Galileos,  when  pointing 
their  telescopes  to  the  earth,  can  always 
count  upon  a  clear  sky  of  their  own ;  but 
tbe  tnrhid  condition  of  our  atmosphere  must 
often  provoke  their  wrath,  though  possibly 
tbe  march  of  a  huge  thunder-cloud  over  a 
kingdom,  dropping  its  lightnings  at  every 
Btep  (if  they  could  see  them)  would  gratify 
their  cnriosity,  and  at  the  same  time  excite 
their  compassion.  £veii  the  showman  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  who  exhibits  the 
earUi  to  the  'little  lunarians  at  the  low 
charge  of  one  penny  a  peep  (we  feel  assured 
this  will  be  the  established  fee  there  as  well 
as  here),  will  frequently  be  tried  by  our 


meteorological  tricks,  and  will  have  to  con- 
sole his  young  customers  by  telling  them 
(we  have  a  strong  conviction  these  will  be 
bis  very  words)  that  'them  there terreHtrials 
are  shockingly  troubled  with  the  vapours.' 

But,  although  neither  atmosphere  nor 
ocean  can  be  detected,  there  is  a  curious 
theory  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
both.  As  we  ascend  a  mountain,  verdure 
decays,  sterility  increases,  and  ultimately 
desolation,  complete  and  unbroken,  pre- 
vails. Even  beneath  our  vapour-laden  atmo- 
sphere, which«ervea  as  a  storehouse  of  heat,  a 
climbof  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  under  the 
equator  itself,  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  land  us  in  a 
region  of  everlasting  silence  and  death.  Now, 
in  studying  the  moon's  motions,  Hansen  ob- 
served some  irregularities  of  conduct  which 
he  could  only  explain  on  the  supposition  that 
its  centre  of  form  was  not  coincident  with 
its  centre  of  gravity.  There  was  a  difle- 
rence  of  about  thirty-four  miles  between 
those  two  centres.  In  the  one  hemisphere 
the  surface  would  therefore  be  raised  above 
the  fair  partnership  level,  in  the  other  pro- 
portionately depressed.  The  protuberant 
portion  would  of  course  labour  under  all  the 
diaadvant^es  of  a  mountain  district,  and 
even  project  above  any  atmosphere  which 
our  satellite  might  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Ought  it,  therefore,  to  surprise  us  if  this 
painfully  elevated  region — the  side  perpetu- 
ally turned  towards  our  earth — should  grow 
no  corn  on  its  plains,  rear  no  cattle  ou  its 
hills,  keep  no  water  in  its  water-tanks,  and 
never  nurse  a  solitary  cloud  in  its  skies! 
Might  we  not  as  well  expect  to  find  sunny 
fountains  in  the  frosty  Oaucasns,  or  grassy 
glades' on  the  highest  Himalayas)  But,  as 
if  to  compenaate  for  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, ought  not  the  hidden  hemisphere  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the 
mountainous  moiety  I  Such  was  Hansen's 
opinion,  and  to  some  extent  this  view  was 
endorsed  by  Sir  John  Herschol.  Fluids  na- 
turally seek  the  lowest  point.  They  go 
where  gravity  calls  them,  and  make  for  its 
head-quarters  without  troubling  themselves 
for  a  moment  about  the  centre  of  figure. 
The  other  side  of  the  moon  being  so  far  be- 
low the  mean  level — ^being  so  many  miles 
nearer  the  focus  of  attraction — thither 
the  waters  should  run,  and  there,  too,  the 
lighter  liquid,  the  air,  should  follow.  'In 
that  quarter,'  says  Sir  John,  '  will  be  found 
an  ocean  of  more  or  less  extent,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  directly  over  the 
heavier  nucleus,  while  the  lighter  portion  of 
the  solid  materud  will  stand  ont  as  a  conti- 
nent on  tho  oppoeite  ride.'  The  tempera- 
:  tore  of  the  faronred  hemisphere  being  thus 
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modulated  by  the  posaeasion  of  air  and 
moisture,  from  these  two  great  factors  of 
fertility  would  spring  vegetatioD,  after 
vhicb,  animal  life  might  find  fitting  pastur- 
age in  this  happy  valley,  and  nllimately  iu- 
telligent  beings  might  settle  down  in  some- 
thing like  an  Arcadian  home.  Itathor  pro- 
voking, it  is,  to  think  that  this  blessed  re- 
gion 13  the  one  which  our  telescopes  can 
never  explore,  and  eqnally  so  to  remember 
that  its  inhabitants  can  never  behold  us ! 
We  might  picture  a  lunarian  a  member  of 
their  earliest  Alpine^  ctub,  setting  out  with 
his  alpenstock  to  risk  his  neck  amongst  the 
mountains,  but  finding,  alas,  before  he  had 
ascended  a  few  hundred  feet,  that  the  air 
became  too  thin  to  feed  his  lungs,  and  that, 
gasp  as  he  might,  he  could  never  hope  to 
set  foot  amongst  those  wonderful  peaks  and 
craters  which  tradition  reported  to  exist  in 
the  other  hemisphere,  or  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  magnificent  moon  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  shine  upon  their  awful  Holitudex, 

Not  that  it  is  exactly  correct  to  say  we 
see  nothing  more  than  tho  same  surface  at 
all  periods.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  libra- 
tion.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  perfectly 
circular,  and  her  axle  perfectly  upright,  that 
statement  would  be  strictly  true.  But,  tra- 
velling as  she  does  in  a  somewhat  elliptical 
track,  her  pace  varies,  whilst  her  axial  mo- 
tion (that  is,  her  self-rotation)  remains  uni- 
form throughout.  The  consequence  is,  that 
when  she  slackens  speed,  which  she  does  in 
the  remoter  part  of  her  rounds  (for  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  a  very  human  habit  of 
taking  it  eaiiy  the  further  they  get  from 
their  primaries)  the  rotary  movement  will 
have  gained  upon  the  orbital  movement,  and 
consequently  a  little  more  of  her  sphere  will 
swing  into  view  on  one  side,  and  a  corre- 
sponding porUon  will  disappear  on  the 
other.  Precisely  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
produced  when  the  raoon,  being  in  perigee, 
feels  it  her  duty  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  to  pnt  on  an  appearance  of  respectful 
diligence  in  the  peiformance  of  her  duties. 
This  process  is  known  as  a  Hbration  in  lon- 
gitude. Her  libraljon  in  latitude  arises  from 
the  inclination  of  her  axis  to  the  plane  of 
her  orbit,  which  induces  her  to  show  a  little 
more  of  her  upper  pole  at  one  period,  and  a 
little  more  of  her  lower  pole  at  another. 
Thus,  without  alluding  to  a  third  form  of  !i- 
bration  (the  diurnal),  and  without  wishing 
to  convey  any  disparaging  suggestion,  we 
may  say  that  she  lurches  to  tho  right  and  to 
the  left,  lurches  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  in  so  doing  brings  into  view  por- 
tions of  her  surface  which  would  otherwise 
remain  totally  unknown.  Dividing  the  en- 
tire sapeifices  of  the  orb  into  1,000  countiea 
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or  departments,  we  should  tlins  have  500 
under  regular  vision,  whilst  about  89  more 
would  lay  themselves  open  from  time  to 
time  to  our  terrestrial  inspection. 

Unfortunately  for  Hansen's  speculation, 
the  curious  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded 
has  been  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  dis- 
pels the  romantic  inferences  in  qaestiou. 
Another  astronomer,  Gussew  of  Wilna,  has 
made  careful  inquiry  into  the  moon's  sh^ 
— taken  her  measurement,  we  may  say,  by 
new  methods — and  ascertained  thattheside 
presented  to  the  earth  really  constitutes  a 
prodigious  elevation,  rising  in  its  more  cen- 
tral parts  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  seven- 
ty miles  above  the  natural  level.  The  orb 
has  been  compared  in  fact  to  an  o^,!witb 
the  elongated  extremity  pointed  towards  ita 
primary.  Now  the  diflerence  (says  Mr. 
Proctor)  will  be  that  the  waters,  instead  of 
running  to  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  pre- 
viously supposed,  should  be  attracted  to  the 
protuberant  part  because  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter  will  be  there ;  and  though 
unable  to  climb  the  enormous  hill,  woidd 
gather  in  a  great  ring  round  its  base,  as  far 
as  tho  configaration  of  the  ground  permit- 
ted. The  atmosphere  would  of  course  be 
spirited  away  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
thus  the  invisible  half  would  be  stripped  of 
the  two  great  vital  agents  with  which  It  had 
been  so  handsomely  but  so  hastily  endowed. 
So  long,  in  fact,  as  our  satellite  could  be 
looked  upon  as  a  globe,  loaded  like  a  false 
die  internally — that  is,  heavier  on  the  avert- 
ed than  on  the  presented  side,  her  seas  and 
atmosphere  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  gra- 
vity to  collect  in  that  quarter.  But  the 
conversion  of  our  half  of  the  orb  (if  we  may 
take  this  affectionate  liberty  with  the  body) 
into  an  immense  protuberance,  such  as  Gw- 
sew  has  described  it,  carries  with  it  conse- 
quences which  are  fatal  to  the  pleasant  the- 
ory that  there  are  towns  and  people  stowed 
away  in  the  great  hidden  valley  of  the 
moon.  We  fear,  too,  that  her  oceans  arc  not 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  easy  fashion.  Hie 
withdrawal  of  the  lunar  seas  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  the  lunar  atmosphere.  For  if 
the  former  existed  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  vapours  and  gases  must  have  existed  as 
well ;  and  whou  tb«  sun  turned  the  watery 
expanses  into  seething  cauldrons,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  do  during  its  fortnight's  uninter- 
mpte.d  play,  the  results  would  surely  become 
visible  in  the  veiling  of  the  moon's  face,  and 
in  the  sheeting  of  her  scenery  with  fi^  or 
mist  Without  doabt  we  may  dig  holes  in 
oar  satellite  to  bary  her  seas,  bot^  where 
shall  we  hide  her  atmo^here ! 

Spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  let  ns 
Itma  our  traveller  on  the  moon  itself,    fie 
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has  resolved  to  give  a  whole  day  to  the  star. 
That  ia  the  least  apace  lie  can  devote  to  the 
orb  in  order  to  view  its  phenomena  eSec- 
tually.  Back  then  to  his  own  planet  to- 
morrow !  But  what  is  to-morrow  in  the 
moon  ?  Proverbially  there  is  no  more  slippery 
delusive  thing  than  thia  same  '  to-morrow  '  at 
liome.  Always  coining,  it  never  arrives ;  al- 
ways arriving,  it  never  tarries  for  a  second. 
Foiir  and  twenty  honrs,  however,  he  thinlia, 
will  wear  away  the  longest  day.  Foarand- 
twentv  hours  indeed  1  Why  the  solar  day 
on  the  moon  consists  of  708  honra! 

lie  has  only  to  watch  the  sun  for  awhile 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  dreamlike  ex- 
pansion of  time.  Had  lie  made  his  descent 
at  dawn,  he  would  have  seen  that  Inminary 
rise  with  such  extreme  tardiness  that  not 
less  than  ten'hours  would  be  consumed  in 
simply  lifting  the  whole  of  its  disc  above  the 
horizon.  He  would  have  seen  it  shine  out 
with  inaulierablc  splendour,  without  any 
preparatory  twilight,  for  there  ia  no  atmo- 
sphere to  refract  the  rays,  there  are  no 
morning  mists  to  mitigate  the  fierceness  of 
the  solar  beams.  Aal'hffibns  slowly  stalks 
aloni;  his  path,  for  certainly  to  the  lunarians 
he  does  not  appear  to  go  forth  from  his 
chamber  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run 
a  race,  it  is  only  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks  and  bills,  or  in  the  deptlin  of  the  cra- 
ters that  itielter  can  be  found  from  his 
shafts.  Falling  without  the  slightest  arrest 
of  force,  and  falling  without  interruption  for 
a  whole  fortnight  together,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  must  produce  a  temperature  which  can- 
not, according  to  Sir  Jonn  Uurschel,  be  leas 
than  tliat  of  boiling  water.  We  delicate 
terrestrials  consider  ourselves  aj^ieved  if 
our  thermometers  register  much  more  than 
100  degrees ;  and  if  they  continue  to  rise 
much  beyond,  the  whole  human  race  would 
hold  itself  entitled  to  faint — the  ladies 
somewhere  about  130  degrees,  and  the  mas- 
culine?  about  150  degrees,  though  the  latter 
extraordinary  heat  has  occasionally  been  ob- 
served in  countries  like  Nubia  and  Arabia. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  those  'grey 
plains '  to  which  we  have  referred  were  re- 
Bccvoirs  of  water,  they  would  speedily  be- 
come huge  boilers,  and  the  fluid  they  held 
would  soon  be  resolved  into  vapour  under 
an  almost  ■  pressureless  atmosphera  To 
make  matters  worse  there  are  no  perceptible 
seasons  in  tbo  moon.  The  axis  of  the  orb 
being  nearly  perpendicular  to  its  path,  its 
ecliptic  and  equator  almost  coincide.  Those 
subtle,  geuial  transitions  which  render  our 
year  one  of  ever-welcome  change,  are  un- 
known in  our  satellite.  There  the  monarch 
of  dav  makes  no  triumphant  march  into  a 
chilleci  hemisphere,  carrying  summer  in  hi 
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train,  and  leaving  the  regions  which  are  all 
aglow  with  his  oeams  to  cool  down  under 
the  equally  grateful  influences  of  autumn. 
The  lunarians  have,  of  course,  no  poet  like 
3  Thomson.  He  who  sang  of  our  sea- 
would  have  been  useless  and  anintclli- 
gible  there,  except  when  he  described  the 
un  as  darting  its  '  forceful  rays,'  and  pour- 
ng  out  a  '  dazzling  deluge,'  under  which 
distressful  nature  panted  ; '  or  when,  per- 
sonifying caloric,  he  apostrophized  it  in 
these  ^onised  terms : — 

'  All  conquering  heat,  Ointermit  thy  wratt  1 
And  on  my  tlinibbing  temples  thus 
Beat  not  so  fierce !  IncesMUit  still  70a  flow, 
And  still  anntlier  fervent  Bood  succeeds, 
Poured  on  the  bead  profuse.  In  vain  I  siflfli, 
And  restless  turn  and  look  sronnd  for  niiflit ; 
Night  ia  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach.' 

Clearly  our  easy  self-indulgent  bard,  if 
transferred  to  the  moon  would  huve  found 
that  one  and  a  half  degrees  of  inclination  in 
the  axis  of  a  planet,  instead  of  twenty-three, 
like  the  earth's,  were  sufficient  to  deprive 
him  in  a  great  measure  of  his  fame,  or  com- 
pel him  to  take  refuge  in  his  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, and  rely  upon  his  minor  re^tources. 

Another  consequence  of  this  erectness  of 
axle  in  the  moon  ia  that  the  days,  except  as 
we  advance  from  the  sixtieth  degree  to  the 
poles,  are  not  variable  in  length,  like  ours. 
The  long  evenings  of  winter  have  their  spe- 
cial charme  for  us  as  well  as  the  long  even- 
ings of  summer.  We  could  ill  ailord  to 
give  up  the  pleasant  vicissitudes  which  this 
unequal  distribution  of  sunshine  involves, 
and  should  grow  weary  if  we  watched  the 
dazzling  hours  whirl  round  in  one  monoto- 
nous dance.  To  see  darkness  tilching  away 
minute  after  minute  from  the  day,  and  then 
refunding  its  booty  with  unfaltering  equity, 
is  a  sight  the  lunarians  can  scarcely  be  aaid 
to  behold. 

Slill,  however,  the  sun  creeps  on,  but  his 
pace  is  tedious  and  death-like.  His  terrible 
march  over  those  verdurelesa  plains,  and 
across  those  haggard  rocks,  cannot  be  jiarul- 
leled  by  anything  we  experience  on  earth. 
Ilcre,  in  the  sandiest  Sahara,  in  the  barreii- 
est  of  wijdernesses,  he  soons  withdraws  his 
glittering  face,  and  leaves  the  fevered  earth 
to  fan  itself  under  the  wings  of  night.  But 
in  the  moon  there  are  no  clouds  to  break 
the  force  of  his  beams,  no  moisture  to 
quench  the  solar  fires,  no  winds  to  cool  the 
wanderer's  heated  frame.  A  slonti  would 
be  a  .right  welcome  event  in  such  an  orb, 
and  an  approaching  thunder  slower  would 
gladden  his  heart  as  much  as  the  sound  of 
coming  rain  delighted  the  cars  of  Ahab  and 
Elijah,  after  many  years  of  burning  drought. 
Truly,  to  us,  the  moon  would  be  a  land  of 
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sunstrokes.  It  would  be  very  much  worse 
indeed  than  sonic  paits  of  Africa,  where,  as 
Mr.  Winwood  Keade  states,  he  felt  the  lu- 
minary give  him  blows  on  the  head,  in  con- 
ac-(juence  of  which  he  believes  he  would  soon 
have  been  felled  to  the  ground  had  he  been 
in  an  enfeebled  condition. 

Fortunately  there  is  one  mitigating  cir- 
cumstanee.  In  our  satellite  shadows  arc 
shadows — that  is,  deep,  intense,  and  almost 
undiluted.  It  is  just  the  orb  to  which  a 
man  should  repair  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
f nil  force  of  the  Scriptural'  reference  to  the 
'  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land,'  If  the 
lunarians  are  like  ourselves,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  these  patches  of  dark- 
ness will  bo  the  only  inhabitable  spots,  and 
there  the  natives  should  be  found,  crouching 
under  the  cliQs  for  protection,  and  shifting 
their  position  as  the  luminary  lessened  the 
range  of  their  shelter,  until  compelled  to 
face  it  in  all  its  zenithal  splendour.  These 
shadows  are  conspicuous  features  in  tiie 
lunar  landscapes.  To  terrestrials,  as  obser- 
vers, they  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
they  enable  us  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
hills,  and  this  with  such  miimteness  that,  as 
Madler  shows,  an  elevation  of  only  128  feet 
has  been  distinctly  indicated. 

At  last,  however,  night  sets  in.  Grateful- 
ly it  comes  after  the  sun  hasgathei'cd  up  his 
smiting  beams,  and  gone  down  to  his  rest. 
All  at  once  we  are  plunged  into  comparative 
obscurity,  for  again  there  is  no  twilight  to 
stay  the  steps  of  departing  day.  At  one 
stride  comes  the  dark.  l!ut,  looking  up 
into  the  sky,  we  behold  a  vast  orb,  which 
pours  down  a  milder  and  more  beneficent 
.  splendour  than  the  great  Lord  of  the  Sys- 
tem. It  is  such  a  moon  as  wo  terrestrials 
cannot  boast;  for  it  is  not  less  than  thirteen 
times  as  lai^e  and  luminous  as  our  own. 
There  it  hangs  in  the  firmament,  without 
apparent  change  of  place,  as  if  'fixed  in  its 
everlasting  seat'  But  not  without  change 
of  surface.  For  this  great  globe  is  a  paint- 
ed panorama,  and,  turning  round  raajcslical- 
ly  on  its  axis,  presents  its  oceans  and  conti- 
nents in  grand  succession.  As  Europe  and 
Africa,  locking  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
embrace,  roll  away  to  the  right,  the  stormy 
Atlantic  ofters  its  waters  to  view,  and  then 
the  two  Americas,  with  their  huge  forests 
and  vast  prairies  pa^^s  under  inspection. 
Then  the  grand  basin  of  the  Pacilic,  lit  up 
with  island  fires,  meets  the  gazer's  eye,  and 
as  this  glides  over  the  scene  the  eastern  rim 
of  Asia  and  the  upper  portion  of  Australia 
sail  into  sight  The  Indian  Ocean,  and 
afterwards  the  Arabian  .Sea,  spread  them- 
selves out  in  their  subdued  splendour,  and 
thus,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  '  the  great 


rotundity  we  tread '  turns  its  pictured  coun- 
tenance to  the  moon,  and  grandly  repays  the 
listening  lunarians  by  repeating,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  the  story  of  its  birth.  Nor  is 
the  sky  less  marvellous  in  another  respect 
For  the  absence  of  any  atmospheric  diffuwon 
of  light  permits  the  constellations  to  shine 
ont  with  a  distinctness  which  is  never  paral- 
leled on  earth.  They  glitter  like  diamond 
points  set  in  a  firmament  of  ebony.  Stars 
and  clusters  which  we  never  sec  by  the  nak- 
ed eye  flock  into  view,  and  cruwd  the  lunar 
heavens.  '  Quel  est  I'astronome,'  asks  M. 
Guillemin  (in  French  raptures),  '  qui  nc  se 
sentirait  transport^  de  joie  i  la  pensee  qu'il 
lui  serait  possible  d'installer  son  observatoirc 
sur  le  sol  de  la  lane,  et  d'y  observer  a  son 
aise,  ne  fflt-ce  que  pendant  dix   ou  douze 

But  the  night  in  the  moon  wears  away  as 
drearily  as  the  day.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants,  if  constituted  like  ourselves,  to 
pass  the  whole  354  hours  in  slumber.  A 
fortnight's  sleep,  right  'on  end*  must  be 
utterly  beyond  their  powers,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  beyond  our  own.  Were  it  other- 
wise, what  scope  it  would  oficr  for  gigantic 
dreams !  The  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat 
will  also  reduce  the  temperature  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  poor  creatures  must  inevita- 
bly be  frozen  to  death,  unless  they  can  pro- 
cure their  fuel  at  a  much  more  moderate 
price  than  we  unhappy  Britons  are  now 
compelled  to  pay.  The  prodigious  descent 
from  feverish  heat  to  crushing  cold  would 
tell  upon  the  hardiest  human  constitutions, 
unless  specially  prepared  to  meet  thin  terrific 
play  of  the  thermometer.  If  a  marvel  how 
beings  like  ourselves  could  live  through  ihc 
fires  of  a  lunar  day,  it  would  be  a  problem 
of  equal  difficulty  to  decide  how  we  could 
survive  the  frosts  of  a  lunar  night  It  must 
be  sad  shivering  work  for  the  poor  souls, 
unless  their  ingenuity  has  enabled  them  to 
set  this  pitiless  foe  at  defiance;  and  we  may 
well  imagine,  that  before  darkness  has  half 
run  its  course  they  will  begin  to  long  for  the 
return  of  the  sun,  though  it  may  be  to  tor- 
ture them  anew  with  his  beams.  What 
clocks  or  watches  they  possess  we  have  no 
chance  of  ascertaining,  but  they  ought  to  he 
well  supplied  in  this  particular,  for  their 
means  of  noting  the  progress  of  time  must 
be  somewhat  |i  Umited,  seeing  that  their 
moon  knows  no  going  down,  and  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  stars  is  too  delibe- 
rate to  enable  them  to  use  the  firmament  as 
a  delicate  chronometer. 

At  last,  however,  the  dreary  ni'ght  comes 
to  an  end.  It  dies  without  warning.  There 
is  no  heralding  of  dawn.  Thcro  arc  no 
courier-clouds,  .plad  iit  a;i9)3np)imf]^'guld,  i" 
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run  before  tlie  siinV  chariot,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Ruler  of  Day.  Bnt  as 
soon  as  he  lifts  his  flaming  foreliead  above 
the  ground  he  talces  possession  of  the  orb, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  straightway 
conjures  up  its  eolcmn  shadow  to  do  homage 
to  the  Lord  of  Light. 

But  where,  asks  our  traveller,  are  the  in- 
habitants! That  is  the  roost  interesting  of 
all  questions  for  him.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  be  elderly  enough  (without 
feeling  themselves  inconveniently  old)  to  re- 
member the  sensation  which  was  produced 
by  Sir  John  llerschel's  a-ssumed  discovery 
of  living  creatures  in  the  moon.  They  will 
recollect,  and  their  juniors  will  probably 
have  read,  how  that  iilustriona  astronomer, 
whilst  parsning  his  observations  at  the  Cape 
with  a  telescope  possessing  a  lens  of  seven 
tons  in  weight  {!),  and  an  oiyhydrogen  mi- 
croscope to  illuminate  and  mc^ify  the 
figures,  was  said  to  have  detected  not  only 
the  crested  billows  of  a  lunar  ocean,  but 
even  the  shells  on  its  beach ;  flowers  like 
poppies  were  seen  growing  amidst  the 
roeks ;  herds  of  brown  quadrupeds  like  bi- 
sons came  into  view  ;  a  curious  animal  shap- 
ed like  a  goat,  but  horned  like  a  unicorn, 
performed  various  antics  on  tlie  green  turf; 
and  finally  a  number  of  winged  creatures, 
walking  erect  like  human  beings,  but  wiili 
coantcnanccs  of  a  decidedly  simjous  cast, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  and 
proved  by  their  gestures  and  movements 
that  thev  were  the  rational  occupants  of  the 
orb.  Tte  perpetrator  of  this  hoax  was  a 
Mr,  Locke,  whose  object  was  to  bring  a 
New  York  newspaper  into  notice ;  but  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  would  have  doubted 
the  power  of  a  telescope  to  detect  a  sixpence 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  were  led  to  believe 
that  an  instrument  had  been  invented  which 
could  discover  a  pebble  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon. 

One  great  argument  againstthe  extension 
of  the  franchise  of  life  to  the  moon  is  that 
no  changes  of  a  definite  character  have  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  transpire.  Possessed 
of  glasses  like  our  own  the  Selcnites  would 
be  able  to  trace  a  considerable  number  of 
modifications  on  the  earth.  The  battle  of 
the  seasons,  the  annual  fight  between  sum- 
mer and  winter,  would  of  course  be  discerni- 
ble in  the  rcgubr  advance  and  retreat  of 
verdure.  So  when  forests  disappear  under 
the  aie,  or  when  great  towns  spring  up  with 
magical  rapidity,  astronomers  might  easily 
note  the  hot,  and  report  thereon  to  their 
Royal  Society  or  British  Association,  A 
prodipous  prairie  fire  such  as  happens  every 
autumn  would  be  tclcscopically  visible,  and 
a  tremendous  conflagration  like  that  of  Mos- 
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cow  or  Chicago  might  bo  announced  con- 
temporaneously in  the  Lunar  and  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Certain  changes  of  hue  have 
indeed  been  noticed,  and  these  may  possibly 
be  duo  to  natural  vegetation,  and  not  to 
mere  juggleries  of  light  and  shade. 

But  is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  animated  beings?  Professor  Gruit- 
huisen  had  no  doubt  about  it  He  had 
peered  into,  and  pondered  over,  our  satellite 
until  he  felt  assured  of  the  fact,  lie  was 
not  only  satisfied  that  the  more  central 
points  were  clothed  with  herbage,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  ordinary  life,  but  he 
fixed  the  limits  of  visible  verdure,  holding 
that  it  extended  in  the  north  to  the  55t£ 
degree  of  latitude,  and  in  the  south  to  the 
6StL  Over  a  lai^e  apace,  ranging  from  50° 
N.  to  47°  S.,  he  thought  he  could  detect 
actual  tokens  of  the  existence  of  reasoning 
beings ;  nay, [further,  he  not  only  discovered 
great  roads  running  in  various  directions, 
but  under  the  equator  he  descried  an  edifice 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  or  it  might  be  a  city 
of  very  fair  proportions,  protected  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  colossal  redoubt ! 

Great  was  the  amusement  excited  by  these 
speculations — we  wish  we  eould  call  them 
discoveries — particularly  on  the  part  of  that 
withering  wit,  Ludwig  Borne;  but  the  Mu- 
nich professor  stood  valiantly  to  his  revela- 
tions and  fought  for  his  lunarians  with  in- 
domitable resolve.  Schrotor  too  liad  been 
equally  confident  that  the  moon  was  in  the 
bands  of  an  intelligent  tenantry.  Indeed, 
he  knew  of  a  town  there.  It  was  situate  a 
tittle  to  the  north  of  the  crater  bfarius. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  to  him 
than  the  long  rills  which  ho  was  the  first  to 
bring  into  special  notice.  What  could  these 
be  but  canals!  And  if  canals,  what  vohimea 
did  that  fact  alone  speak  I  The  construc- 
tion of  such  enormous  works  would  requira 
thousands  of  labourers  and  an  infiuito  ex< 
penditure  of  skill  and  cash.  It  implied  that 
Brindleys  had  been  born  there  !ia  wisll-  as 
here;  that  the  moon  had  its  Bridgewatcr 
Dukes  not  less  than  Lancashire,  and  that  it 
numbered  amongst  ita  engineers  men  quite 
as  enterprising  as  the  brave  Pierre-Paul  Ri- 
quet,  who  cut  a  liquid  h^hway  right  across 
the  province  of  Langaedoc  to  tie  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mediterraoesn.  But  above  all 
what  a  commerce  those  Sclenites  must  pos- 
sess 1  Canals-  of  sach  length  and  breadth, 
formed  with  so  much,  toil  and  persistency, 
suggested  that  the  lunar  traffic  must  be 
gioat,  and  that  barges  must  be  plying  inces- 
santly to  transports  their.-  merchandize  from 
one  spot  to  another.  That  i^aiu  involved  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil — producing  grain,  per- 
haps sugar,  cofiee,  tobacco,  indigo,  to  sav 
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nothing  of  its  mineral  elores;  and  Dot  less 
did  it  imply  a  Iiost  of  artificial  productionn 
which  might  possibly  equal  or  even  tran- 
scend our  own  in  variety  and  in  worth. 
Clearly  if  we  admit  the  canals,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  Bay  where  we  ought  to  atop,  The  mo- 
ment we  tnm  the  first  sod  of  such  a  worli  in 
imagination  everythingelse  becomes  credible, 
just  as  the  instant  that  Komulus  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  Rome,  a  Colisseum  and  a  St. 
Peter's  grew  feasible,  aa  well  as  a  military 
power  which  overran  the  world,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical system  which  aspired  to  universal  do- 
minion. So  if  straight  lines,  or  orderly  curves 
stretching  for  scores  of  miles,  imply  roads  or 
walls,  canals  or  dykes,  barriers  or  other  artifi- 
cial constructions  on  earth,  why  should  not 
the  same  inference  be  applicable  to  the  moon  t 
To  the  cast  of  Thebit,  for  example,  in  the 
Sea  of  Clouds,  there  is  a  striking  formation 
called  the  Straight  Wall,  which  runs  in  a 
direct  line  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  and  is 
tolerably  continuous  in  height  throughout. 
At  one  end,  aaya  Mr.  Webb,  there  is  a  small 
crater,  at  the  other  a  branching  mountain, 
giving  it  the  appearance  on  the  map  '  of  a 
staft  tipped  with  a  stag's  horn.'  Certainly 
the  regularity  of  this  embankment,  and  the 
uniformity  of  it«  elevation,  might  bo  trium- 
phantly adduced  aa  a  proof  that  it  was  a 
great  work  of  art;  and  there  are  many 
others  of  surprising  length,  extending  across 
llevel  surfaces,  and  forming  hues  of  commu- 
mication  between  more  important  objects. 
iBwt  truth  must  prevdl.  Our  inquiry  re- 
-■(^Tea  itself  into  a  kind  of  inquest  upon  the 
moon,  and  after  listening  to  a  number  of 
witnesses  we  ore  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  theory  of  intelligent  occupation  dies  a 
violent  death.  '  Fire,  air,  eartn,  and  water, 
have  all  declared  gainst  it  The  tyrannous 
.heat  which  bums  by  day,  and  the  curdling 
«old  which  desolates  by  night,  are  alike  hos- 
tile to  vitality.  The  meagre,  or  utterly  miss- 
ing atmosphere  forbids  the  supposition  that 
life  exists  unlesa  we  can  believe  that  flesh 
and  blood  are  able  to  flourish  in  vacuo.  The 
'Tocky  surface  of  the  orb,  which  is  clothed 
by  no  ascertained  deposits  of  soil,  appears 
.as  unfavourable  to  fertility  as  a  macadamiE- 
ed  road;  and  the  want  of  water — the  very 
ilife's  blood  of  our  own  globe — seems  to  ex- 
hanst  all  hope  that  rational  creatures,  bear- 
■  ing  any  marked  resemblanoe  to  ourselves, 
>  can  possibly  tenant  so  unfinished  a  world. 

We  are  sorry — bitterly  sorry — to  give  up 
'thetheory  of  habitation,  Totreatthe  moon 
.  as  a  vacant  globe  appears  to  be  little  less 
ithan  profanity.  JtHTheo  weare  toldthatthis 
orb  could  accommodate  a  population  of  at 
^least  Ave  thousand  mlltions,  if  it  were  peo- 
pled  in  Anything  Jike  .the  Aame  ratio  as 
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Great  Britain,  we  feel  ^  if  that  population 
had  already  acquired  a  right  to  live,  and  as 
if  an  adverse  conclusion  amounted  to  some- 
thing very  like  scientific  homicide.  That  a 
beautiful  orb,  fair  and  gentle  and  beaming, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  popular  eye,  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  mere  wilderness  of  cratere, 
when  telescopically  explored,  is  one  of  those 
terrible  facts  which  few  lovers  of  theromw- 


scope  to  the  ground  when  it  showed  him 
there  was  life  in  almost  everything  he  ate, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  these 
disappointed  ones  attempted  to  fracture  the 
instrument  which  proved  tlmt  there  could 
not  well  be  any  life  at  all  in  the  moon.  Al- 
though not  Malthusians,  we  could  certainly 
have  wished  to  keep  our  satellite  open  aa  a 
receptacle  for  the  superabundant  population 
of  the  earth.  It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  dream  that  in.  future  daya  when  the  world 
was  aa  crowded  aa  an  anthill,  and  when  sci- 
ence had  devised  some  means  of  conveying 
people  across  the  great  gulf,  millions  could 
'  swarm '  thither  as  bees  do  from  their  pa- 
rent hive.  At  any  rate,  if  we  must  give  up 
this  star  as  a  '  desirable  residence,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  gcnt«el  fa- 
mily,' and  regard  it  as  a  world  to  which  no 
one  wonld  voluntarily  emigrate,  we  should 
have  liked  to  retain  it  as  a  Kind  of  convict 
settlement  There  ought  to  be  a  penal 
planet  somewhere  in  the  solar  system.  We 
stand  very  much  in  need  of  a  floating  Bota- 
ny Bay.  We  have  produced  rascals  enough 
in  our  globe  to  fill  a  moderate-sized  orb  like 
the  moon,  and  if  the  other  planets  are 
equally  prolific,  it  is  clear  that  we  could  not 
only  cover  all  those  'grey  pkins'  with  mis- 
creants, but  even  crowd  the  craters  with  vil- 
laina  of  an  s^ravated  type.  Could  our 
satellite  be  provided  with  an  atmosphere, 
and  a  regular  service  of  transportation  estab- 
lished, there  is  one  person  at  least  in  Eng- 
land who  would  be  immensely  gratified.  This 
is  the  Sage  of  Chelsea.  Uia  righteous 
wrath  has  often  been  expresaed  against  the 
'  scoundrel-species.'  No  man  has  exhibited 
more  scorn  for  the  '  devil's  declared  elect' 
More  than  once  ho  has  reminded  the  'diabo- 
lic canaille'  that  this  world  is  not  their  inhe- 
ritance, that  ve  honest  people  are  by  no 
means  glad  to  see  them  in  it,  and  that  it  might 
be  best  for  us  to  bundle  them  out  of  it  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible.  Indeed  he  has  plain- 
ly intimated  to  them  (if  they  would  only  lis- 
ten) that  in  case  he  had  a  '  commonwealth  to 
govern,'  he  would  speedily  apply  the  besom 
of  destruction,  and  sweep  them  all  into  the 
'  dustbin '  of  creation.  '  I  am  sick  of  rascal- 
dom,' cries  he,  in  tones  of  irrepressible  di»- 
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gust  Is  it  not  a  pity,  therefore,  that  the 
moon  cannot  be  employed  aa  a  kind  of  pla- 
Dctarj  hulks !  It  would  be  a  glorious  day 
for  mankind  when  the  first  convict  balloon 
or  flying  chariot  put  off  from  the  earth  with 
a  car^'o  of  picked  criminals,  carrying  with  it 
ilie  'supreme  scoundrel'  (whoever  that  may 
be),  as  well  as  any  special-culprit  who  ought 
to  he  particularly  '  hanged  next  Wednes- 
day.' Without  doubt  the  author  of  '  Sar- 
tor'would 'attend  and  assist  in  launching 
this  ship  of  knaves,  sternly  exhorting  tho 
'Gehenna  biiilills,'  who  had  them  in  charge, 
lo  xhoot  the  felon  rnhbish  into  the  deepest 
and  dismalest  crater  they  eoiild  find. 

Still  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  harsh- 
ly and  dogmatically  that  this  brilliant  orb  is 
a  meaningless  waste.  It  would  surely  be 
intolerable  presumption  to  declare  that  every 
planet  has  been  created  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  our  own,  and  that  life  and  intelU- 
gence  could  only  subsist  under  precisely  tho 
same  conditions  as  prevail  upon  this  '  terres- 
trial hall.'  We  might  as  well  suppose  that 
every  island  in  the  ocean  should  be  a  fac- 
simile of  Great  Britain,  or  that  every  crea- 
ture in  the  univerac  should  be  a  repetition 
of  tho  first  batch  of  animals  ever  produced. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  world 
has  its  history.  Ours  has  run  through  a 
number  of  st^es,  commencing  probably  as 
a  vast  formless  (ire-mist,  an<l  gi'adnally  cool- 
ing and  consolidating  until  it  became  Rt  for 
the  reception  of  life.  The  earliest  leaves  of 
this  grand  chronicle  have  been  lost,  but  lat- 
er on,  chapter  after  chapter  may  be  read  in 
geological  succession,  each  pj^e  being  pic- 
torially  illustrated  by  the  fossil  relics  graven 
on  the  everlasting  rock.  Any  one  who  had 
chanced  to  open  this  magnificent  book  be- 
fore the  aedimentary  era  commenced,  would 
have  probably  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise tnat  such  a  planetary  wilderness  could 
exisL  But  the  chronologies  of  creation 
bafSe  all  our  arithmetic.  The  Almighty  has 
an  eternity  to  work  in,  as  Amauld  said  of 
liimself.  Thj  moon  may  be  in  a  particular 
state  of  transition :  it  may  be  undergoing 
one  of  those  grand  pauses  which  we  find 
exemplified  in  tho  physical  annals  of  our 
own  earth,  when  fire  and  frost,  sea  and  land, 
the  forces  of  elevation  and  depression  rested 
awhile  from  their  labours,  or  slowly  gather- 
ed np  their  strength  for  a  new  strife. 
Whatever  may  be  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duced those  deep  caverns  and  huge  ram- 
parts of  rock,  they  are  not  in  perceptible 
operation,  for,  though  the  existence  of  ac- 
tive volcanoes  has  been  suspected,  the  fact 
has  never  been  proved,  and  though  sundry 
physiciil  changes  have  been  observed,  as  in 
the  twin  craters  Messier,  these  are  too  slow, 
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and  even  questionable,  to  justify  any  posi 
live  conclusion.  Our  companion  may  never 
yet  have  reached  the  stage  which  would  ad- 
mit of  the  importation  of  the  mysterious 
principle  of  life.  The  sun  we  know  has  not 
yet  attained  the  habitable  condition.  It  may 
be  myriads  of  years  before  that  splendid  orb 
is  in  a  condition  to  entertain  a  single  living 
monad.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen 
that  the  moon  has  already  passed  through 
one  stage  of  inhabitability.  If  she  has  real- 
ly been  detached  from  the  earth's  primor- 
dial mass,  she  would  of  course  cool  down 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  parent  globe, 
and  therefore  would  mnch  sooner  reach  the 
temperature  best  adapted  tooiganized  exist- 
ence. Consequently  we  might  be  disposed 
to  assume  that  her  day  wna  past,  particular- 
ly if  it  is  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  our 
tyrannous  attraction  has  brought  her  period 
of  rotation  into  fatal  unison  with  her  month- 
ly maich,  and  so  turned  the  sun  into  a 
seeming  foe  instead  of  a  fostering  friend. 
But  the  nnwenthered  appearance  of  the  orb, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  any  sedimentary  depo- 
sits, the  convulsed  and  desolated  features 
she  displays,  and,  above  all,  the  fatal  defi- 
ciency of  air  and  water,  seem  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  she  has  yet  been  opened  and 
inaugurated  as  a  theatre  of  animal  life. 
Still,  who  knows  the  times  or  purposes  of 
the  Almighty  1  The  JIater  of  the  sun  and 
Sirins,  together  with  the  ntyriads  of  stars 
which  fioat  in  immensity,  was  the  Maker  of 
the  moon  as  well.  Our  satellite  has  been 
shaped  and  sculptured  by  the  same  Hand, 
and  hangs  by  the  same  golden  chains  from 
the  same  fretted  firmament.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  think  that  ours  is  the  only  peopled  pla- 
net, the  only  tnie  KOCfuii  in  creation,  and 
that  all  other  orbs  are  nothing  more  than 
heaps  of  rounded  rubbish. 

Note. — It  is  of  course  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  in  a  paper  like  the  present  many 
inviting  subjects  have  been  totally  omitted 
from  consideration,  A  word  or  two  as  to 
the  works  we  have  adopted  as  our  text. 
The  public  owes  much  to  Mr.  Proctor.  His 
articles  and  treatises  have  for  years  kept  np 
a  stream  of  astronomical  information  popu- 
larly expressed,  which  does  him  immense 
credit.  But  we  must  frankly  state  that  his 
book  on  the  moon  has  proved  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment.  Anyone  who  takes  it  up 
under  the  supposition  that  it  constitutes  a 
complete  and  exlmuslive  treatise  on  that  orb 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  The  volume  ap- 
pears to  be  composed  of  separate  papers, 
which  have  been  thrown  together  without 
due  digestion,  the  bulk  of  the  work  consist- 
ing of  an  account  of  the  moon's  motions, 
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which  nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  turn  over 
with  respect  for  the  writer,  but  with  compa- 
rative iudiSerence  to  his  theme.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  hat  think  that  Mr.  Proctor  has 
missed  a  splendid  opportunity  for  producing 
a  magnum,  opus.  With  Buch  a  fascinating 
ohject  to  describe,  with  such  a  popular  pen 
in  his  hand,  and,  still  more,  with  hucu  a 
quantity  of  hiformation  in  his  licad,  he  might 
have  taken  liis  place  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) as  secretary  lo  the  moon.  But  we 
fear  that  writing  so  much,  and  writing  so 
fast,  he  has  been  tempted  to  reproduce  a 
number  of  articles  which,  excellent  in  them- 
selves, are  too  stra^ling  and  disconnected 
to  constitute  a  complete  and  harmonious 
whole.  AVe  regret  this  for  another  reason. 
The  superior  hnlliancy  of  style  and  lucidity 
of  treatment  whieli  French  authors  display 
when  handling  acientific  topics  has  often 
been  raunted.  M.  Guillcmin's  work 
same  subject,  though  smaller  and  more 
sketchy,  is  so  vivid  and  picturesque,  so  con- 
secutivo  and  comprehensive,  that  we  fear 
there  arc  few  readers  who,  if  the  two  books 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  would  not  be  apt 
to  slip  away  from  Mr.  Proctor,  and  follo' 
the  Frenchman  to  the  '  lunary  world.'  Ri 
specting  Mr,  Webb's  little  treatise,  all  w 
need  say  is,  that  it  is  one  of  those  practical 
books  which  a  working  student  of  astrono- 
my will  regiuti  as  invaluable,  iu)d  that  its 
minute  description  of  the  leading  objects  in 
our  Batellite  entitle  it  to  take  rank  (in  the 
best  sense)  as  a  Murray's  Guide  to  the 
Moon.  [Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter's 
splendid  and  highly  pictured  volume  came 
to  hand  after  this  article  was  completed.] 


Art.  III. — Our  Naval  Requiremtnta. 

(1.)  La  Marine  (F Aujourd'hui.  Par  le 
Vlce-Amiral  Jurien  dk  la  Gravi£:rb, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Paris.  1872, 
8vo. 

(2.)  Our  Reaerves  of  Seamen.  By  TnoHAs 
Brassbv,  M.P.     London.     1872. 

(3.)  Journal  of  the  Royal  Untied  Service 
iMlitution.     Vol.  Kvii.     Nos.  72  and  73, 

(4.)  The  Organization  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteem  Explained.  By 
Thouas  BRABB&r,  M.P.     London.    1864. 

'  The  Roman  people,'  says  Vegetins,'  '  for 
the  adornment  ana  the  service  of  its  great- 
ness, not  because  of  the  requirements  of  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  war,  was  used  from  time 
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to  time  to  equip  a  fleet ;  but  lest  at  any  time 
it  might  feel  the  want  of  one,  it  alw-ays  ^ept 
one  prepared  for  use,  For  no  one  dares  to 
attack  or  injure  that  realm  or  nation  which 
he  knows  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
ready  to  resist  or  avenge  ;  smce,  in  war,  cele- 
rity is  apt  to  be  of  more  advant^^  thaa 
mere  valour. ' 

The  truth  and  value  of  these  ancient  mai- 
ims  have  undergone  no  diminution  since  the 
remote  time  at  which  they  were  first  written  i 
indeed,  the  history  of  recent  wars  tends  ra- 
ther to  confirm  the  justice  of  the  adraoDition 
which  they  are  intended  to  convey.  We 
may  lament  that,  even  in  this  age,  warlike 
preparations  or  defensive  arrangements  are 
still,  if  not  the  uppermost,  at  least  amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  the  thoughts  which 
cross  tJie  minds  of  those  who  govern  na- 
tions ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
must  convince  us  that  national  security  has 
still  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  peace  is 
most  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are 
prepared  for  war.  It  will  probably  not  he 
difficult  to  persuade  a  people  which,  like 
ourselves,  pays  ten  millions  a  year  to  main- 
tiun  a  fleet,  that  naval  forces  on  a  lai^e  scale 
are  an  essential  possession  for  a  great  mari- 
time country.  At  the  same  time  it  may  b« 
worth  the  trouble  to  point  out  what  the  true 
object  of  spending  so  vast  a  sum  should  he, 
and  what  the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet 
should  properly  secure  to  us. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident,  and  not  requiring  proof,  that  some 
definite  line  of  naval  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this 
should  mean,  that  opportunities  for  the  ag- 
gressive employment  of  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  should  be  continuously  watched  for. 
On  the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
and  consistent  policy  would  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty result  in  a  reduced  liability  to  awt- 
ward  entanglements  of  ourrelations  with  the 
many  remot«  countries  whose  shores,  aa 
protectors  of  our  extensive  ocean  commerce, 
our  ships  of  war  must  long  continue  to  visit, 
The  delicacy  of  these  relations  becomes  in- 
tensified as  the  area  of  trade  and  intercourse 
is  extended;  and  the  commanders  of  Iler 
Majesty's  ships  are  for  ever  finding  them- 
selves called  upon  to  confront  difficult  ques- 
tions, the  Bohition  of  wliicli  is  often  render- 
~  next  to  impracticable  by  doubt  as  to  the 
real  tnteDtions  of  the  home  authorities.  An 
zealous,  or  an  incapable  officer,  not  only 
may,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  has  in- 
volved the  country  in  unpleasant,  or  even 
dangerous  disputes ;  whilst  even  the  ablest 
and  best- intent! on ed  often  errs  from  a  belief, 
whilst  doing  wrong,  that  he  is  doing  exactly 
that  which  his  superiors  would  wish  him  to 
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do.  The  extornal  history  of  the  British 
squadrons  serving  in  distant  waters  would,  if 
it,  were  written,  be  found  to  be  chiefly  made 
lit)  of  ignorant  mistakes,  blundering  apolo- 
gies, and  rankling  ill  feeling  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  So  changed  of  late  are  the  re- 
lative positions  of  our  own  country  and 
those  with  which  our  naval  officers  are  prin- 
cipally brought  into  contact,  that  the  good 
old  way  of  dealing  with  these  matters  has 
quite  ceased  to  be  possible.  In  the  Hi'st 
place,  the  mail-steamer  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph have  penetrated  to  almost  every  place 
at  which  trade  is  worthy  of  protection  or 
superi'isiun  ;  and  the  time-honoured  plan  of 
'  hushing  up'  an  ngly  quarrel  is  in  general 
eflcctually  disconcerted  by  Baron  Renter's 
agents  and  the  newspapers.  Moreover  semi- 
civiliied,  or  newly  independent  States  have 
lately  contmctcd  an  evil  habit  of  insisting 
upon  arguing  questions  which  concern  them 
from  their  own  point  of  view;  and  as  they 
have  generally  contrived  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  more  or  less  respectable  naval 
force,  their  ai^uments,  if  not  convincing, 
arc,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  be  weighty.  Bra- 
zil, Chili,  Japan,  and  Peru,  for  instance,  are 
all  in  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  iron- 
clad ships,  which  in  any  single  instance 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  collectively 
more  powerful  than  any  British  force  era- 
ployed  in  their  own  or  neighbouring  waters. 
How  diflerent  an  aspect  this  gives  to  al!aii-s 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those,  slill 
young,  who  remember  our  old,  our  not  yet 
discarded  mode  of  dealing  with  '  bumptious ' 
mandarins  or  stiff-necked  governors.  Our 
various  wars  with  China,  and  especially  our 
second  Feiho  campaign,  ought  to  show  us 
how  disastrous  such  a  mode  is  likely  to 
prove. 

There  was  a  pleasHnt  excitement 
about  this  old  plan  which  recommended  it 
strongly  to  thow  who  favour  a  'vigorous 
policy  ; '  a  cia.^  sure  to  be  pretty  numerous 
amongst  naval  officers.  Tliere  was  a  dash 
of  swa^cr  about  it,  that  smacked  strongly 
of  the  sea.  The  historical  tastes  of  those 
■who  liad  any  were  tickled  by  reminders  of 
Cromwell's  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  great 
principle  embodied  in  '  Civia  Bomanun  sum.'' 
How  recent  some  awkward  results  of  the 
plan  are  seems  almost  startling,  when  we 
calculate  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  they  occurred.  It  is  not  a  dozen  years 
since  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia won  his  parliamentary  spurs  in  the  de- 
bates concerning  the  conduct  of  our  admiral 
in  Brazil.  That  country  did  not  then  pos- 
sess a  single  iron-clad.  She  has  now  twen- 
ty ;  a  fact  which  will  probably  for  ever  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of   any   necessity    for 


— which  do  not  go  back  to  a  very  remote 
period-:— some  loss  known  instances  of  vigo- 
rous negotiations  with  the  local  authorities 
of  independent  States.  Not  many  years 
since  a  store-ship,  with  an  imposing  arma- 
ment of  two  brass  howitzers,  was  despatched 
in  hot  haste  to  a  Peruvian  seaport,  ti  asseit 
the  majesty  of  the  British  name.  The  pos- 
session of  two  iron-clad  frigates  and  four 
'monitors,'  by  Peru,  at  the  present  time, 
renders  her  naval  force  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  British  squadron  on  the 
South  American  coast.  The  long  and  mo- 
notonous crnises  in  the  Pacific  will  not  pro- 
bably be  often  solaced,  as  they  used  to  be, 
by  accounts  of  adventurous  and  high-hand- 
ed diplomacy*  in  Mexican  harbours :  how  a 
peremptory  captain  siuled  qnletly  in  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  some  '  distressed  British 
subject,'  which  he  did  by  desiring  the  gover- 
nor to  choose  between  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  BO  many  thousand  dollars  and  the 
bombardment  of  his  town  ;  how  the  gover- 
or  was  finn,  and  prepared  for  the  worst,  but 
eventually  had  to  succumb,  being  ill-sup- 
ported by  a  characteristic  Ilispano-Ameriean 
garrison  of  97  officers  and  150  men,  who  ran 
off  en  manse  during  the  brief  interval  allow- 
ed after  the  deliveiy  of  the  British  u/tima^ 
turn.  The  younger  officers  will  hereafter  be 
seldom  exhilarated  by  the  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  a  prospective  battering  of  the 
crumbling  walls  of  transatlantic  towns  rich 
in  memories  of  Cortez  and  I'izarro, 

Emancipated  colonies  and  newly-opened 
countries  are  unanimously  anxious  to  exhi- 
bit their  patents  of  independence  or  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  organized  naval  and 
military  power;  and  the  practice  of  main- 
taining in  their  neighbourhood  a  tiny  flotilla 
of  war-vessels,  clustering  around  some  cen- 
tral iron-clad  of  obsolete  type  bearing  the 
admiral's  flag,  has  no  longer  the  advantage 
which,  when  first  instituted,  it  unquestiona- 
bly possessed.  Fortunately  the  policy  em- 
balmed in  this  antique  custom  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  views  of  any  political  party 
in  this  country ;  and  the  question  of  its  mo- 
dification or  retention  can  be  discussed  upon 
its  merits,  and  altogether  apart  from  any 
political  object.  The  process  of  consolida- 
tion and  of  establishing  stable  government 
has  happily — in  spite  of  a  long  interval  of 
anarchy — so  far  advanced  in  most  now 
countries,  that  it  is  now  almost  as  useless  to 
maintain  a  remote  naval  garrison  upon  their 
shores  as  it  would  be  upon  those  of  France 
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or  the  United  States.  The  maintenance  of 
those  distant  squadrons  has  in  most  cases  no 
possible  connection  with  the  strategic  policy 
wliich,  in  time  of  war,  we  should  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  adopt;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  strewing  them  about  tlic  world 
is  to  expose  our  navy — in  an  age  in  which 
the  art  of  war  consists  in  the  rapid  dealing 
of  sudden  blows — to  the  certainty  of  being 
putnnmbcred,  and  tlie  probability  of  being 
hcatcu  in  detail. 

The  practice  has  lost  the  recommendation, 
which,  undoubtedly,  once  did  attach  to  it, 
and  with  which  it  is  often  credited  now, 
viz.,  that  of  imparting  seaman-like  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  officers  aiid  men. 
The  necessity  of  relying  to  a  verj-  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  use  of  steam  in  ships  of  mo- 
(Icrn  construction,  and  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  great  expenditure  of  fuel  requisite  for 
long  cruises  tend  to  group  our  ships  on  fo- 
reign stations  about  the  coal  depots,  and  to 
reduce  the  time  spent  actually  at  sea.  Long 
periods  passed  at  anchor  are  unqtiestioiiahly 
bad  for  both  officers  and  men,  and  their  ill- 
efiect  is  aggravated  by  protracted  Bojoum- 
ings  in  the  remote  harbours  of  Vanconver's 
Inland,  or  the  pestilential  rivers  of  China, 
'  Naval  stations,'  says  Admiral  Jurien  dc  la 
Graviire,  'are  not  only  useless,  they  are  po- 
sitively cruel.  Three  or  four  of  tlie  best 
years  in  a  young  man's  life  are  devoted  to  an 
enforced  absence  in  an  tmhealthy  cUniate. 
A  remedy  for  this  has  been  proposed,  in 
constant  circulation  :  it  is  the  goiieml  wish 
iif  the  navy,  to  which  I  give  my  un([UnIiftod 
adherence.'  The  recent  system  of  sending 
abroad  '  flying  squadrons '  of  ships,  to  make 
voyages,  instead  of,  as  th«  old  naval  plii'ase 
goes,  'grounding  on  their  beef-bones,'  has 
proved  of  adniirable  eflect  in  the  instruction 
of  the  crews ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  dispatch  of  several  such,  to  visit  in  suc- 
cession the  various  parts  of  the  world,  would 
do  infinitely  more  to  instruct  our  seaTiien, 
and  uphold  our  naval  prtitige  than  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  old  practice,  in  apparent  fo^ 
gctfulness  of  the  changed  condition  of 
things  abroad,  and  of  the  strategic  require- 
ments of  our  vast  empire. 

The  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
we  were  engaged  in  anything  like  a  navnt 
war  has  both  permitted  a  change  of  im- 
raenae  importance  in  our  cl re u instances  to 
take  place,  and  prevented  us  from  realizing 
what  our  naval  requirements  really  are, 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  Trafalgar  cam- 
paign we  had  an  intelligible,  even  simple 
naval  policy.  That  policy  was  to  tolerate 
no  rival  upon  the  sea.  Either  single  or 
combined  we  attacked  them,  and  swept  them 
away.     But  before  the  fall  of  Kapoleon  a 
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small  cloud  had  already  risen  above  the 
western  horizon  ;  and  a  new  naiT,  destined 
to  give  us  some  trouble,  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  It  was  the  first  of  the  many  lliat 
have  since  appeared,  if  not  to  distoib  war 
pre-eminence,  at  least  to  reduce  the  certain- 
ty of  our  l>eing  witliont  rivals  upon  the 
ocean.  In  the  meantime  our  commerce  bus 
increased  enormously.  Va.st  int«rcst3  have 
been  developed  in  every  nai'igable  sea.  h- 
crease  of  population  and  freedom  of  trade 
have  converted  the  food-producing  countries 
of  the  world  into  our  granaries  and  store- 
houses, upon  which  we  are  to  a  great  eitent 
dependent  for  the  necessary  food  of  the 
millions  that  inh.ibit  these  islands.  It 
would  he  idle  to  quote  statistics  to  prove, 
what  every  one  knows,  that  between  1615 
and  lfi74  trade  and  commerce  have  "ad- 
vanced with  hounding  steps ; '  but  it  may  be 
of  use  to  remind  a  people  which  prides  itself 
on  the  security  of  its  insular  jjosition,  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  food  has  to  be 
brought  from  beyond  the  sea. 

'  These  facts,'  says  SIcCulloch,*  speaking 
of  the  imports  of  breadstnffs,  *  are  of  the 
highest  significance,  showing,  as  they  do, 
the  increasing  dependence  of  this  country 
on  foreign  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour,  and 
indicating  what,  on  an  average  estimate,  is 
the  general  demand  of  this  country  on  the 
breadstufis  of  foreign  regions — a  demand 
which  has  more  tlian  doubled  during  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  only.'  Id  a  paper 
read  last  Fehrunrj"  by  the  eminent  experi- 
mental agriculturist,  Mr.  J,  J.  Meehi,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  '  Their '  (the  British 
people's)  'position  in  regard  to  food  was 
becoming,  and  might  become  more  critical, 
as  it  depended  upon  foreign  nations.  Al- 
though their  acres  did  not  increase,  their 
children  were  steadily  increasing.  A  wur 
with  the  foreign  nations  that  now  supplied 
them  might  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.' Unhappily,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  naval  aftairs,  it  ia  not  only  a  war 
with  the  great  nations  that  supply  us  that 
would  have  disastrons  consequences  for  our 
people.  The  use  of  steam  propulsion,  t^e 
ease  with  which  a  few  swift  vessels  cui  be 
acquired,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they 
can  be  used,  place  in  the  hands  of  a  compa- 
ratively weak  nation  an  enormous  power  of 
infiicting  evil  upon  a  strong  one.  The  rain 
wrought  upon  American  commerec — indeed 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  American  Btig 
from  the  ocean — which  resulted  from  the 
cruises  of  but  the  Alabama  and  one  or  two 
other  vessels  is  striking  evidence  of  the  pre- 
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9  nuturc  of  tlie  wide-spread  maritime 
interests  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  that 
in  time  we  might  sweep  these  cruisers  from 
the  sea,  and  that  we  might  eventually  seal 
up  the  dep&ts  at  which  they  had  been  able 
to  supply  themselves  with  coal.  But  how 
terrible  would  be  the  damage  done  before 
we  could  efloct  this  1  Had  this  countrv,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  '  Virginius  aflair,' 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  active  measures 
agunst  Spain,  no  sensible  pcraon  can  doubt 
that  thpy  would  have  ended  favourably  for 
us;  but  wliat  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  Tornado,  the  vessel  which  was  able 
to  overhaul  and  capture  the  swift  blockade- 
runner,  Fir^iniw*,  which  had  so  long  eluded 
the  fastest  cruisers,  been  let  slip  against  the 
thousands  of  vessels  Iwaring  food  to  these 
shores)  Less  than  two  months  i^o  the 
quantity  of  wheat  (to  take  the  case  of  bread- 
stnfts  alone)  actually  on  passage  to  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  1,600,- 
000  quarters. 

In  some  of  those  ingenious  maps  which 
'^graphically'  exhibit  the  numerous  paths 
which  our  multitudes  of  steam-vessels  usual- 
ly follow,  there  will  be  seen  radiating  from 
the  British  shores  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
many  thin  lines,  indicating  the  course  on 
which  these  vessels  run.  These  lines  are,  to 
not  only  our  prosperity,  but  to  our  very  ex- 
istence, what  tlie  fabled  thread,  spun  by  the 
Fates,  was  believed  to  be  to  human  life. 
Such,  with  regard  to  them,  is  the  strate^c 
position  of  some  of  the  newly-arisei)  naval 
powers,  that  the  latter  seem  to  hold  open, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  close  upon  one  slender 
line  or  another  the  shears  of  tlic  relentless 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  cogent 
arguments  than  these  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  real  and  definite  naval  policy. 
This  is  hardly  the  place  to  eDunciat«  what 
the  priuciples  of  that  policy  should  be ;  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  true  requirements  of  our  position.  To 
keep  open  our  communications,  and  guard 
onr  great '  ocean  highways,'  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  us.  '  What  is  the  use  of  a 
navy  ( '  asks  Admiral  Jurien  ;  and  he  replies, 
'My  answer  is  given  unhesitatingly — To 
occupy  and  keep  open  the  great  ocean  high- 
ways. Tlie  occupation  of  the  seas,  though 
it  were  only  temporary,  ought  to  have  coa- 
sequences  of  the  very  highest  import,  even 
in  a  purely  continenbil  war.'  A  considera- 
ble forca  and  heavy  navy  estimates  will  be 
required  to  effect  these  objects,  Acruising 
fleet,  that  is,  both  a  fleet  of  which  the  ships 
are  in  a  state  to  cruise,  and  oflicers  and  men 
with  much  experience  of  the  sea,  must  long 
continue  to  form  a  very  lar^  part  of  our 
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naval  force.  But  there  are  other  duties 
which  the  British  navy  may  be  called  upon 
to  discharge.  We  have  to  protect  our  own 
shores  from  insult  and  attack,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  'requisitions'  being  made  in 
our  great  seaports.  Home  defence,  by 
means  of  '  coast-defence  vessels,'  will  be  an 
important  item  in  the  naval  strategy  of  fu- 
ture wars.  We  mnat  possess,  in  considerable 
numbers,  a  class  of  powerful  ships  capable 
of  contending  ia  regular  combats  with  the 
heavily  armed  and  heavily  armoured  vessels, 
of  which  80  many  have  been  quite  lately 
constructed  for  hitherto  unknown  nnval 
powers.  Thus  we  require,  in  somewhat 
large  numbers,  at  least  three  class  of  ves- 
sels 1  the  swift  cruiser,  the  powerful  iron- 
clad, and  the  '  coast-defence '  turret-ship,  or 
gun-boat.  Many,  if  not  enough,  of  each 
one  of  these  classes  we  do  possess ;  and 
many  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
published  descriptions  of  the  Devanlalioa, 
the  Tkunderer,  or  the  Shah. 

It  is  part  of  our  good  fortune  that  no  very 
great  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experiencctl  in 
constructing  any  number  of  vessels  of  either 
class  which  we  may  ever  happen  to  require. 
Given  the  money  necessary,  and,  thanks  to 
the  immense  development  of  ship-building 
in  this  country,  the  ships  themselves  will  be 
soon  forthcoming.  Great  care  on  the  part 
of  the, authorities,  and  reiterated  calling  of 
the   attention   of   the  public  to  the    most 

Eressing  of  our  naval  wants  have,  at  length, 
appily  resulted  iu  removing  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  sea-service 
so  long  laboured — the  deficiency  of  men. 
Early  obstacles  to  the  raising  a  proper  num- 
ber of  sailors  to  effectively, man  the  navy 
have  disappeared  altogether  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  admirable,  though  some- 
what costly,  system  of  training  from  early 
boyhood  a  force  of  seamen  sufficient  for  at 
least  all  the  necessities  of  pcaee  time.  It  is 
n<it  exaggerating  at  all  to  say,  that  since  the 
earliest  epoch  of  the  history  of  armed 
forces,  there  has  never  existed  such  a  splen- 
did body  of  fighting  men  as  is  made  np  of 
the  twenty  and  odd  thousand  trained  sea- 
men now  serving  in  the  British  navy.  Fo- 
reign officers  are  always  ready  to  do  ample 
justice  to  their  great  merits;  and  the  ac- 
complished flag-officer.  Admiral  Juriaa  de  la 
Gravi6re,  in  uie  work,  of  which  wo  have 
placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
alludes  to  them  in  terms'  of  generous  com- 
pliment,* and  in  the  elegant  and  graceful 
language  of  which,  amongst  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, he  is  known  to  be  a  master.  These 
men,  entering  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  un- 
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detgo  a  regular  and  compi 
instruction,  are  trained  from  the  rery  first 
in  habits  of  discipline,  and  are  tended, 
throiighont  thoir  career,  with  a  jealous  care 
of  their  sanitary  requirements.  The  result 
has  amply  justified  even  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  the  original  advocates  of  the 
adoption  of  the  system;  and  the  late  Royal 
entry  into  the  Capital — at  which  a  body  of 
them  was  on  duty — and  the  operations  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  have  ^ven  to  the  seamen  of 
the  navy,  (carefully  selected  from  numerous 
applicants  for  their  physical  qualifications 
for  the  service  afloat,  and  very  highly  train- 
ed) opportunities  of  showing  tue  public 
what  they  are  like  and  what  they  realty  are. 
Though  the  question  of  'manning  the 
navy  '  is  thus,  as  far  as  the  requirements  of 
a  time  of  peace  are  concerned,  definitely 
solved,  that  of  providing  reserves  for  the 
force  on  this  peace-footing  is  by  no  means 
so.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  to  whiek 
all  who  desire  to  perfect  our  defensive  oi^a- 
nization  must,  sooner  or  later,  address  them- 
selves, The  pressing  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  sea- 
men for  present  wants,  though  it  did  not  re- 
move from  consideration,  still  threw  greatly 
into  the  bnck-ground,  the  almost  equally 
important  inquiry,  how  to  provide  a  proper 
reserve.     Relieved  from  the  anxieties  conse- 

Juent  upon  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
Drmer  question  by  its  solution,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  give  fuller  consideration  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  aa  far  as  regards  a 
reserve  of  seamen.  Several  names  have  al- 
ready become  identified  with  the  earnest 
discussion  of  this  very  interesting  subject 
Among  them  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey 
will  be  favourably  known  from  his  patriotic 
and  consistent  endeavour  to  place  the  forces 
of  the  nation,  in  this  respect,  on  a  proper 
footing.  In  his  place  in  Parliament,  with 
his  pen,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, he  has  been  distinguished  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  arouse  public  feeling  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  great  importance 
of  this  question ;  and  so  thoroughly  has  he 
identified  himself  with  the  movement,  which 
he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  set  going, 
that  he  has  raised  and  now  commands,  that 
novel  organization,  a  corps  of  Naval  Artille- 
ry Volunteers. 

Tlie  Royal  Commission  of  1859  reported, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  reserve  should 
consist  of  12,000  men  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  20,000  in  the  Naval  Resen-e  proper. 

'The  actual  numbers,' says  Mr.  Brassey,* 
'  are— Coast  Guard,  4,300 ;  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve, 15,000  men.    The  present 
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the  navy  are,  therefore,  much  below  the 
standard  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  political  condition  and  na- 
val policy  of  other  nations,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  our  naval  reserves  are  so  considera- 
blj'reduced,' 

In  addition  to  the  immense  strategic  ad- 
vantages which  ability  to  call  upon  a  strong 
reserve  would  unquestionably  give  us,  Mr. 
Brassey  believes,  that  a  systematic  attempt 
to  develope  our  enormous  resources  in  thb 
particular  would  render  it  possible  to  dimi- 
nish oar  lat^  naval  expenditure  considera- 
bly. The  ample  field,  from  which  to  draw 
men  to  form  this  force,  ofiered  by  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  will  be  readily  appreciated 
from  the  statement  that  in  1S70thc  number 
of  seamen  of  British  nationality  in  the  rois- 
tered sailing  and  steam-vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  178,000.  The  men 
required  to  cany  out  a  very  important  duty 
contemphtted  in  any  perfect  scheme  of  na- 
val policy,  viz.,  that  of  coast-defence,  woald 
find  an  adequate  recruiting  ground  for  their 
reserve  in  the  great  body  of  153,000  men 
and  14,000  boys  employed  in  the  lishing 
vessels  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Peo- 
ple of  this  latter  class  Mr.  Brassey  ia  very 
anxious  to  get  into  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
an  attempt,  by  the  institution  of  the  so-call- 
ed '  Second  Class  Naval  Reserve,'  has  appa- 
rently been  officially  made  to  induce  tltem 
to  join. 

In  a  discussion  following  a  verv  striking 
lecture  by  Mr.  Bra.-isey  at  the  Koyal  United 
Service  Institution  in  April,  1873,  some  very 
important  statistics  of  the  practicable  re- 
serves of  European  countries  were  g^ven  by 
Captain  (now  Commodore)  GoodenougL 
The  high  professional  character  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  the  fact  of  his  having  recently 
held  the  appointment  of  Naval  Attach^  to 
our  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  give  to  the 
statements  made  by  him  all  the  authority  of 
official  documents.  We  do  not  intend  to 
tire  out  our  readers  with  a  long  array  of 
figures,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking that  the  enormous  numbers  of  men, 
all  more  or  less  oi^anized,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  ministries  of  marine,  are  al- 
most startling.  Jlr.  Brassey,  speaking  of  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  fleets  of  our  ene- 
mies in  the  days  of  Nelson,  was  amply  justi- 
fied in  saying  that,  '  In  the  present  day  we 
should  no  longer  find  our  rivals  on  the  sea 
equally  unprepared  for  naval  war.'  The  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  merchant  ships 
has  not,  unfortunately,  been  accompanied  by 
a  concurrent  increase  in  the  number  of  aea- 
tnen  who  man  them.  The  gradual  superses- 
sion of  aailiiig-vessels  by  steamers,  aud  ihe 
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eitendod  aso  of  improved  mechanical  appli- 
ances on  board  the  latter  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things.  In  1854  the 
proportion  of  men  to  every  100  tons  in 
steam-ships  was  7-47  ;  in  1871,  it  had  sunk 
to  4'55. 

It  bus  been  pointed  out  by  officers  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  management  of 
men  both  of  the  '  regular,'  and  '  irregular ' 
aeniccii,  and  who  have  watched  the  conduct 
of 'reserves'  in  action  that  iiiero  training, 
,  botFcver  efficient,  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  habits  of  discipline.  Anyone  conversant 
nith  the  history  of  the  many  wars  in  which 
undisciplined  valour,  even  when  aided  by 
Baperiority  in  numbers,  has  wrecked  itself 
in  vain  against  disciplined  bodies  of  men 
will,  without  much  hesitation,  accept  this 
view  of  what  should  he  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  reserve  organization.  The  present 
condition  of  the  merchant  service,  of  its 
ptrsoiiael  that  is,  is  not  such  as  to  encourage 
miicli  hope  that  habits  of  discipline  arc  any- 
thing like  universal  in  it  A  lnra;e  number 
of  men.  it  is  to  be  feared,  enter  it  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  and  succeed  in  picking  up 
a  knowledge  of  seamanship  just  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  retpiirements  of  the  many 
'jiiry-ri^ed'  steamers  employed  in  our  car- 
rying- trade.  Commodore  Goodenough 
says — 

'Informer  years,  when  each  ship  had  o  large 
complement  compared  to  what  she  has  now, 
and  when  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
boyg  entered,  the  training  of  boys  for  their 
profcsBion  as  seamen  went  on  insensihly. 
Sliippers  got  men  us  tbey  wanted  them,  and 
therefore  people  did  not  care  to  inquire  how 
they  got  tliem.  But  at  the  present  day  no- 
body wants  boys ;  they  cannot  be  economi- 
cally employed  as  hands,  and  therefore  it  is 
abaolntely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
system  of  technical  training  which  will  pre- 
pare lads  for  their  work  as  men  afloat.' — 
■Journal  of  Royal  United  Service  Institution,' 
vol.  xrii,  p.  523. 

Tilts,  though  said  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
exhibit  the  extremely  imperfect  'teohnical' 
training  of  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  shows  very  distinctly  in  how  few 
cases  we  are  able  to  look  for  that  almost  in- 
Htinctive  discipline  which  is  bom  of  early 
habits  of  obedience  and  order. 

No  system  of  reserve ,  organization  can 
approacli  perfection  which  does  not  provide 
tor  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  for  the 
force.  Tlie  old  question  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, '  Suppose  you  had  obtained  yonr  uaval 
reserve  men,  where  would  you  get  officers  to 
command  themf  is  one  qhich  cannot  be 
left  unanswered,  Mr,  Brassey  and  others 
have  intimated  that  these  genllcmeD  maybe 
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found  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  But  it  is  no  slight  to  the  many 
able  men  who  occupy  the  leading  positions 
in  that  body,  to  assert,  that  '  at  a  time,'  to 
use  Mr.  Brassey's  own  words,  '  when  such 
marvellous  transformation  is  taking  place, 
both  in  naval  architecture  and  naval  arma- 
ments,' their  training,  if  their  services  arc  to 
be  relied  upon  in  war,  must  bo  very  diflerent 
from  what,  under  present  conditions,  it 
seems  likely  to  become.  The  tendency  of 
our  age  is  to  render  a  special  and  scientific 
education  more  and  more  esaential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  naval  war.  '  The  naval 
officer,'  says  Admiral  Jurien  do  la  Graviiire, 
'should  become  a  rifleman  at  L'Oricnt,  a 
gunner  at  Toulon,  an  engineer  at  Brest  and 
Indret.'  We  may  add,  that  it  is  fast  he- 
coming  indispensable  that  he  should  have  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  latest  development  of  naval  science — 
torpedo  warfare.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  only 
professional  training  which  would  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  as  that  he  would  have  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  establish  moot,  there- 
fore, of  a  system  which  wonid  g^ve  to  the 
country  a  trained  body  of  men  equal  to  fill- 
ing the  position  of  officers  in  our  naval  re- 
serves, is  one  entirely  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  reduced  numherof  shipsof 
war  kept  in  commissitin  during  time  of 
peace  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  judi- 
cious to  diminish  considerably  the  lists  of 
officers  of  the  navy.  This  opinion  has  been 
acted  upon  more  than  once ;  and  successive 
'  retirement  schemes '  have  caused  the  num- 
ber of  trained  officers  to  dwindle  to  a  figure 
which  would  probably  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expansion  of  our  squadrons  necessary  in 
a  by  no  means  great  uaval  contest.  No  one 
need  be  told  how  strongly  this  fact  indicates 
the  paramount  necessity  of  carefully  provid- 
ing for  the  officering  of  our  resen-es. 

It  is  a  distressing  circumstAnce  that  the 
condition  of  our  dockyards  will  very  soon 
he,  perhaps  ali'Cady  has  been  elevated,  or 
degraded,  to  the  rank  of  a  political  question. 
It  is  diiflcult  for  any  one  who  desires  to 
steer  clear  of  all  allusion  to  party  politics  to 
touch  upon  this  sutject  without  running 
athwart  the  prejudices  of  some  section  of 
politicians.  In  the  present  state  of  quietude 
to  which  most 'prominent  questions  have 
been  reduced,  by  the  events  of  the  early 
spring,  there  are  still  indications  that  some 
of  the  hottest  political  battles  will  be  fought 
over  this  auhject,  which  CAnnot  be  other 
than  highly  interesting  to  a  great  maritime 
natjou.    The  note  of  war  has  already  sound- 
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ed,  and  the  hostile  forces  are  busy  dressing 
tbeir  ranks,  and  liavc  even  had  their  first 
'aftair  of  outposts.'  Energetic  assaults 
npon  the  nai*al  policy  of  opponeiita  are  al- 
ways prefaced  by  decent  disclaimera  of  par- 
ty motives.  Sadly  enough,  these  disavowals 
are  often  found  to  moan  only  just  as  much 
as  the  formal  salutes  which  uscd  to  be  ex- 
changed by  duellists,  and  which  we  find  de- 
seribcd  with  so  much  minuteness,  and  illus- 
trated with  such  elaboration  of  wood- 
engraving  in  the  older  treatises  on  the  art  of 
fencing;  or  as  the  hand-shaking  of  prize- 
fighters who,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Newcas- 
tle Apothecary — 

'  First  Bhake  hands  before  they  boi, 
Then  fpvc  each  other  nlaji^uy  knocks 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  bro- 
ther.' 

It  will  be  well  if  we  can  manage  to  keep 
always  in  sight  the  principle,  that  the  great 
end  of  having  dockyards  is  to  keep  our 
ships  efficient;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  only 
means  to  an  end.  Simple  and  elementary 
aa  this  principle  may  appear  when  stated 
plainly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is 
universally  accepted.  'The  dockyard,'  says 
our  French  admiral,  '  must  banish  the  opi- 
nion of  its  own  greatness,  and  be  content 
to  become  the  very  humble  slave  of  the 
ship.'  Those  who,  '  far  from  the  madd'ning 
crowd '  of  party  disputants,  are  able  to  take 
a  culm  view  of  the  naval  re(|uireraenl6  of  the 
country,  will  generally  be  ready  to  admit 
that  the  dockyards  should  be  maintained  on 
a  scale  which  would  enable  them  to  do  ra- 
ther more  than  just  meet  the  demands  of 
the  fleet  during  peace,  and  have  snch  a  fa- 
cnlty  of  expansion  that  they  might  ea.sily  be 
put  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  urgen- 
cies of  ft  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  yke  all 
other  matters  relating  to  the  British  navy, 
this  is  one  which  is  richly  deserving  of  care- 
ful thought ;  and  there  is  no  one,  who  has 
the  interests  of  his  country  really  at  heart, 
who  will  not  be  pained  if  such  an  important 
question  be  mixed  up  with  the  angry  poli- 
tics of  party. 

One  thing  at  least  is  very  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  aorae  systematic  plan  of  arrang- 
ing our  dockyard  establishments  must  be 
adopted.  These  groat  nurseries  of  our  ma- 
terial must  not  be  exposed  by  turns  to  the 
withering  cfieota  of  cold  blasts  of  ill-consider- 
ed parsimony,  and  the  tierj'  breezes  of  hasty 
extravagance.  If  the  ships  which  they  have 
to  equip  must  not  be  'spoiled  foraha'portb 
o'  tar,'  neither  must  vast  quantities  of  stores, 
collected  on  a  scale  of  unchecked  profusion, 
be  allowed  to  lie  and  deteriorate  in  useless 
heaps  till  the  very  moment  when  they  are 


wanted  for  use.  Reserves  of  stores — aodiu 
a  great  service  like  the  British  navy,  vht  j 
large  reserves — will  altvays  have  to  Iw  acco- 
mnlated  against  the  occasion  of  their  beiu;; 
required ;  and  the  rapid  progress  of  tbe  art 
of  war  in  our  time  will  frequently  render  a 
large  proportion  of  such  obsolete  beforc^itv 
can  ever  have  been  ^tested  by  nse.  But 
forethought,  careful  consideration,  and  ihe 
habit  of  looking  at  the  great  object  ht 
which  we  maintain  a  navy  at  all  as  a  whulo, 
will  generally  teach  ua  how  to  estimate 
what  should  be  provided  in  ample  qosnti- 
ties  against  contingencies,  and  what  the  ge- 
neral resources  of  the  country  will  allow  u, 
to  acquire  in  sufficient  amount  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  may  bo  needed.  With  thii 
view  we  ought  perhaps  to  lose  no  time  Id 
compiling,  with  aa  much  completeuc^  u 
possible,  a  set  of  statistics  which  should  en- 
able as  to  judge  accurately  of  the  capaUii- 
ties  of  the  country — outside  the  royal  Ju-k- 
yards — for  the  supply  of  the  very  many  a- 
tielcs  which,  in  these  days,  are  indisper.a- 
bly  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  ia 
time  of  war.  Some  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  navy  should  be  ehar^ 
with  the  collection  and  periodical  revisi(>ual 
these  statistics ;  and  a  registration  of  tht 
objects  Ukcly  to  be  wanted,  corrected  Itf^u 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  show  the  flactuatiym 
in  the  quantities  of  each,  should  cortwulv  1« 
established.  This  is  one  of  those  imp 
tant,  though  apparently  small  niaticrs  wLi 
true  statesmanship  will  never  disdain  to  ] 
gard;  and  attention  to  it,  justified  as  i; 
by  common  sense  and  by  the  experience  ii 
warlike  oi^anlzatton  of  the  great  Napoicoi 
and  the  Prussian  Government,  should  be  u 
longer  delayed. 

Still  more  important,  and  much  men 
urgently  required  is  the  establishment  of  u 
organized  method  of  noting  the  progre^f  il 
naval  afiairs  of  the  various  maritime  n^iiom 
of  the  world.  The  startling  events  in  ibi 
recent  military  history  of  the  great  Coati- 
nental  powers  have  led  us  very  Tat«ly  to  -xH 
to  the  head  quarter  stafi  of  our  army  a  d** 
partmont  for  collecting  intelligence  and  fut 
procuring  irustworthy  information  eoBi'srn- 
ing  the  developments  of  their  military  in-sd- 
tutions.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  flu 
with  respect  to  the  advance  of  tbeir  nitvil 
power  would  be  almost  certain  to  amply  re- 

Eay  the  cost  and  trouble  to  which  we  should 
e  put  in  instituting  it.  An  aeeorate  kao«- 
ledge  of  the  real  strength  of  the  countriM 
whose  maritime  rivalry — either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others — we  might  lure 
reason  to  expect,  would  be  pretty  sure  te 
save  ua  from  being  seized  by  those  unseem- 
ly panics,  so  unworthy  of  a  great  people, 
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which  occur  when  we  Wftke  up  to  the  fact 
tbnt  some  other  nation  has  been  silently  in- 
creasing its  naval  power  till  it  is  on  a  dan- 
gerous equality  with  our  own,  The  convic- 
tion that  the  Government  was  really  in  pos- 
session of  exact  information  concerning  the 
movements  in  the  Russian  navy  would  have 
prevented  the  fidgety  condition  of  tho  pub- 
lic mind,  when,  last  year,  the  reports  of  the 
construction  of  tho  powerful  iron-clad,  Peter 
the  Great,  were  first  proranlgated  in  Eng- 
land. There  appears  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
vast  power  of  our  sea  defences  renders  it 
onTiecessary  or  even  improper  for  us  to  pay 
attention  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  na- 
vies of  other  countries,  fhe  stupendous 
military  power  of  Germany  has  not  prevent- 
ed the  astute  statesmen  who  guide  her  coun- 
sels from  forming  and  keeping  up  an  elabo- 
rate intelligence  department,  which  is  the 
type  and  pattern  of  those  which  have  of  late 
been  added  to  the  war  ministries  of  so  many 
countries,  "We  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  belief  that  the  initiative  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  sea  belongs  to  us.  Not-to 
go  further  back  than  a  few  years,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  revolution  in  naval  con- 
struction and  naval  tactics,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  iron-clad  ships  was  begun  by 
France;  the  first  bond  fide  sea-going  iron- 
clad, the  Gloire,  having  belonged  to  that 
country.  Nor  is  this  hy  any  means  an  iso- 
lated instance  of  important  innovations  in 
the  art  of  war  by  sea,  which  have  first  been 
made  abroad,  and  have  been  taken  over  by 
ourselves.  The  present  evolutionary  basis 
of  the  tactical  system  for  our  fleets  of  heavy 
ships  was  suggested  hy  and  copied  from 
those  which  had  been  already  adopted  by 
Russia  and  by  France.  The  heavy  gnus 
which  arm  our  ships  are  rifled  on  a  plan 
which  we  call  the  '  Woolwich,'  but  which 
high  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
would  be  more  correctly  designated  the 
French  system. 

The  attempts  which  we  have  made  ftum 
time  to  time  to  procnre  more  or  less  perma- 
nent service  on  the  part  of  the  crews  of  onr 
^ips,  and  to  provide  them  with  suitable  re- 
serves, have  been  almost  invariably  adopted, 
in  consequence  of  our  study  of  the  omani- 
sation  of  foreign  navies.  So  too  it  hasbeen 
with  the  education  and  training  of  both  our 
officers  and  men.  There  was  scarcely  a  na- 
ry in  Europe  which  did  not  provide  some 
r^utar  course  of  instruction  for  the  officers 
*ho  were  to  bo  trusted  with  the  duty  of 
commanding  it  long  before  we  had  taken 
any  steps  in  the  same  direction ;  and  when 
we  did  determine  to  educate  our  young 
naval  officers,  we  prefaced  our  attempt  by  a 
regular  inquiry,  made  after  our  usual  fitful 
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fashion,  into  systems  in  vogue  in  other  na- 
vies. One  of  the  strongest  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  educating  a  corptof  men 
with  the  special  object  of  enabling  thorn  t« 
manipulate  that  most  powerful  of  all  modem 
weapons  of  war,  the  torpedo,  was  the  asser- 
tion that  such  a  body  already  existed  in  the 
navy  of  Germany.  Most  of  these  improve- 
ments, for  such  unquestionably  they  are, 
have  hpen  made  after  reiterated  and  often 
informal  representations  by  iudividual  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  prompted  solely  by  their 
own  zeal  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  fo- 
reign naval  establishments.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  established,  in  two  instances,  the 
post  of  naval  attack^  to  our  legations 
abroad,  end  that  the  distinguished  officers 
who  have  filled  them  have  done  excellent 
service;  but  their  duty  lies  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  in  collecting  information  on  the  spot; 
and  there  is  still  wanting  a  recognised  de- 
partment to  which  all  their  reports  might  he 
transmitted  for  arrangement,  and  for  use  if 
required. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  department 
should  not  exist,  when  we  reflect  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  body  of  officers  chai^d 
with  those  indispensable  functions,  known 
as  the  duties  of  a  stafl,  in  the  British  navy. 
The  duties  themselves  exist,  and  indeed  are 
not  ignored.  They  have  to  be  done  some- 
how, and  are  generally  '  supposed '  to  he 
performed  by  certain  sets  of  officers.  Un- 
fortunat«ly  things  that  are  '  supposed '  to  be 
done  are,  if  done  at  all,  too  often  done  only 
imperfectly ;  and  the  esperience  of  this  im- 
perfection during  the  smooth  progress  of 
afiairs  in  time  of  peace,  makes  those  who 
take  a  thoughtful  view  of  such  matters 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  a  break-down, 
should  it  bo  the  misfortune  of  the  country 
to  be  plunged  into  a  war.  Arguments 
agmnst  providing  a  regular  staS  for  the 
navy,  based  on  the  history  of  our  former 
wars,  are  fallacious  in  the  extreme,  and  only 
deserve  refutation  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  reiterated.  In 
tne  first  place,  it  is  not  absolutely  correct  to 
say  that  no  such  body  of  officers  existed; 
for  in  a  certain  rudimentary  way  it  did.  In 
the  second  place,  naval  warfare,  like  all 
other  warfare  between  civilized  nations,  has 
now  become  a  science.  Its  developments 
are  numerous  and  varied,  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  those  who  fought  un- 
der Nelson  and  Collingwood.  The  compa- 
rativelv  simple  method  of  ouf  older  wars,  in 
these  days  of  highly  trained  and  highly  or- 
ganized forces,  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now;  and  whether  we  furnish  our 
squadrons  with  a  stafi  now  or  not,  we  may 
rest   assured  that  we  aball  have  to  do  so 
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whenever  there  may  be  a  war.  Hi 
better  it  woukl  be  to  famish  it  now  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  actual  conflict  need 
hardly  be  expatiated  upon.  As  Mr.  Brassey 
Bays,*  '  the  haaty  mejisiirea  adopted  in  an 
emei^ency  will  be  at  oiiee  more  costly 
less  complete  than  tlic  deliberate  and  fully- 
considered  preparations  made  in  quieter 
timea.'  Greatly  as  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  of  officers  woald  add  to  the  eflSciency 
of  those  squadrons  or  fleets  to  which  they 
might  be  attached,  the  assumption  by  it  of 
some  of  the  duties  performed  at  head-quar- 
ters woijd  probably  he  even  still  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  service  at  large.  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are 
a  body  of  consultative  and  high  administra- 
tive officers,  and  not,  in  strictness,  executive 
officials.  Details  which  are  supposed  to  be 
attended  to  by  them  in  person  now  had  far 
better  be  left  to  less  important  personages. 
A  lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  to  deal  with 
great  quealions  of  administration  and  of  po- 
licy ;  and  it  ia  neither  advantageous  nor  be- 
coming that  such  a  dignitary  should  be 
bothered  by  petty  detaila  concerning  the 
proper  twirl  to  be  given  to  the  worsted  on  a 
bandsman's  jacket,  or  other  things  of  equal 
insignificance. 

The  organization  of  the  British  navy  has 
long  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity 
which  ia  usually  assumed  to  be  the  greatest 
blot  upon  the  whole  system.  Its  lists  of  offi- 
cers are — or  perhaps  it  would  now  bo  more 
correct  to  say — have  been  arranged  on  a 
scale  which  should  allow  for  a  great  and 
sudden  expansion  of  our  force  in  troublous 
times.  The  necesaary  result  ia,  that  in  pe- 
riods of  quiet  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  officers  upon  half-pay,  or,  as  the 
Ehrase  runs,  '  unemployed.'  Latterly  it  has 
een  the  persistent  endeavour  of  those  who 
arc  pleased  to  entitle  themselves  '  naval  re- 
formers '  to  remedy  this — as  they  contend — 
highly  undesirable  state  of  things.  There 
has  been  a  continuous  cry,  both  from  within 
and  without  the  service,  that  the  number  of 
officers  not  actuallv  serving  afloat  should  be 
very  much  reduced ,  and  it  has  been  loudly 
asserted  that  the  ideal  state  of  perfection 
will  be  approached  only  when  every  officer 
on  the  Navy  List  shall  be  actually  appointed 
to  the  performance  of  some  duty.  Conside- 
rable aucceaa  baa  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  pertinaciously  striven 
to  contract  the  expansive  cnpabilities  of  our 
lists  of  officers*;  and — perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history — the  number  of  officers 
of  the  British  navy  has  been,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  in  process  of  being  brought  down 
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to  a  figure  which  will  barely  do  more  than 
suffice  for  the  necessary  '  reliefs'  in  a  time 
of  the  most  assured  and  profoundest  peace. 

Already,  in  consequence  of  reductions  of 
the  nuniber  of  officers  in  the  higher  ranks, 
the  shoe  has  begun  to  pincli.  Selection  of 
men,  on  account  of  special  qualifications,  for 
particular  posts  has  been  rendered  almost 
impossible.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  an'attcnipt  to  retrace  our  stops  in  the 
path  of  reduction  is  already  openly  talked 
of,  and  will,  probably,  be  soon  made.  The 
fallacy  which  underlies  the  ai^umcnts  of 
those  who  urge  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
numerical  strength  of  our  corps  of  officers  to 
the  demands  of  the  fleet  in  peace,  is  attribu- 
table to  the  unfortunate  habit,  which  is, 
alas !  BO  common,  of  neglecting  to  take  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  nav^ 
requirements.  Our  way  of  looking  at  them 
seems  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it  is  our 
custom  to  hold  converse  with  ourselves  after 
this  fashion  : — '  We  are  now  at  peace  ;  let 
us  arrange  our  naval  forces  solely  with  a 
view  to  tlie  necessities  of  peace ; '  and  thai, 
when  war  is  present  or  imminent  we  tell 
ourselves,  mutato  nomine,  the  same  story. 
Did  wo  never  cease  to  remember  that  the 
real  object  of  maintaining  a  navy,  or  any 
warlike  establishment,  is  to  be  prepared  for, 
and  thus  try  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
war,  we  should  not  be  likely  to  find  oa^ 
selves  80  often  taking  these  steps  forward 
and  backward  on  the  high  road  of  naval  im- 
provement. 

A  little  reflection  would  have  shown  us 
tliat  that  which  has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
defect  in  our  oi^anization  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  The  more  the  profession 
of  arms  becomes  a  really  scientific  puisuit, 
the  more  essential  arc  a  special  training  and 
special  habits  of  thought  to  those  who  are 
to  occupy  ia  it  prominent  positions.  The 
alternation  of  occupations — peaceful  com- 
merce, maritime  discovery,  warlike  expedi- 
tions— in  which  the  lives  of  the  naval  wor- 
thies of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  passed, 
fitted  them  admirably  for  the  parts  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  play  m  the  then 
condition  of  the  art  of  war.  Even  in  the 
navy  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  to 
have  passed  in  turn  from  the  land-ser\-ice  to 
the  sea-service  of  the  country,  did  not  by 
any  means  incapacitate  a  man  from  achiev- 
ing considerable  distinction  as  a  leader  of 
seamen.  It  is  otherwise  now.  That  whicb 
is  done  in  the  forces  of  other  nations  com- 
pels na  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  body  of 
men,  whose  sole  profession  shall  be  that  of 
the  naval  officer.  The  purely  scientific  side 
if  the  art  of  war  by  sea  is  purjM.'tually  pre- 
senting itself  to  us  under  new  aspects.     The 
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life  of  our  officers  in  the  present  day  must 
be  devoted  to  mastering  tliose  subjects, 
without  a  knowledge  of  whicli  we  should 
soon  sink  below  the  k't'ej  of  eflicieucy  wlticb 
it  is  absolutely  uecessary  wc  should  main- 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  urgent- 
ly needed  is  a  proper  supply  of  persons  to 
officer  the  reaen-es  of  seamen  which  we  have 
either  already  enrolled,  or  which  it  is  desir- 
able should  DC  enrolled.  Tlio  deficiency  of 
suitable  pecple  available  for  the  performance 
of  these  extremely  important  functions 
would  bo  intensely  aggravated  by  any  consi- 
derable reduction  of  the  number  of  officers 
of  the  regular  service.  These  gentlenjen 
mast  be  the  central  personages  about  whom 
oar  reserve  forces,  when  required  for  service, 
would  be  collected.  If,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pansion, which  no  one  can  doubt  our  regular 
navy  during  a  war  would  have  to  undergo, 
be  seriously  checked  by  the  paucity  of  pro- 
fcsMonal  ofliccni,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  officering  of  our  reserves  would  be 
in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than  ever.  Did 
we,  as  has  been  above  suggested  that  we 
ought,  regularly  watch  Ihe  progress  of 
events  in  foreign  countries,  we  might  per- 
haps profit  by  the  experience  which  has 
there  been  gained.  Two  great  nationsare  at 
this  moment  occupied  in  introducing  impor- 
tant reforms  into  the  organization  of  their 
vast  military  power.  Tliese  nations  are  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  two  peoples  so  widely 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  natural 
characteristics,  and  by  the  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion respectively  attained  by  each,  that  the 
space  between  them  may  be  not  unjustly 
taken  to  include  the  place  of  all  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  both  have 
found  their  eflorts  to  improve  their  vast  mi- 
litary organization  greatly  impeded  by  the 
difficulty — in  the  case  of  Russia,  perhaps, 
the  impossibility — of  finding  ofiicers  suffi- 
cient for  tlie  requirements  of  their  enormous 
reserves.  Prussia  had  already  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  being  without  a  suffi- 
ciently educated  (in  the  technicalities  of  the 
military  profession,  that  is)  body  of  officers 
for  her  reserve  armies.  Anyone  who,  dur- 
ing the  late  contest  with  France,  saw  any- 
thing of  the  German  forces,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  marked  difference  between  the 
officers  of  the  Landiaekr  and  those  of  the  re- 
gular army.  So  considerable  is  the  deficien- 
cy in  the  number  of  officers  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  at- 
tach to  its  reserves,  that,  in  estimating  the 
latter  at  their  true  amount,  we  are  quite  jus- 
tified in  deducting  a  large  fraction  from 
their  imposing  total.  Lest  it  may  be  said 
tiiat  these  arguments  apply  only  to  the  case 
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of  land  forces,  and  that  the  question  as-sumes 
a  different  aspect  when  a  navy  is  concerned, 
we  are  ready  with  a  case  in  point.  During 
the  great  American  civil  war  the  small  navy 
of  the  Union  was  increased,  numerically,  to 
about  six  times  its  originul  strength.  Tlie 
result  was  an  extreme  difficulty  in  properly 
oflUcering  it.  The  United  States'  Govern- 
ment had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  of 
which  it  could  avail  itself — it  brought  in  as 
'  volunteer  officers '  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  belonged  to  the  mercantile 
marine.  With  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
certainly,  these  officers  did  not  on  the  whole 
contribute  to  either  the  efficiency  or  the  cre- 
dit of  the  sen-ice ;  and  a  system  of  weeding 
them  out,  till  eventually  few  were  left,  began 
almost  contemporaneously  with  their  first 
appointment. 

These  considerations  seem  to  amply  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that,  if  the  British  Navy 
he  intended  to  ever  adequately  support  the 
str^n  of  war,  the  number  of  its  officers  must 
exceed  largely  that  which  is  found  sufficient 
for  the  discliarge  of  its  duties  during  peace. . 
This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  import 
that  the  position  of  the  officers  upon  the 
half-pay  list  should  remtun  what  it  is.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  interests  of  the  sen'ice 
and  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
themselves,  it  is  of  prime  necessity  ttiat  their 
condition  should  be  greatly  amchoraled. 
'Tlie  miserable  scale  of  their  remuneration,' 
as  Mr.  Brassey*  calls  it,  should  he  speedily 
revised.  Fixed  long  ago  at  a  figure,  which 
in  view  of  the  great  relative  depreciation  of 
money  in  the  interval,  is  now  a  painfully  low 
one,  it  is  simply  insufficient  to  maintnin 
those,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  service, 
not  so  much  in  comfort  as  in  decency.  The 
conditions  of  his  profession  render  it  essen- 
tial  that  a  naval  officer  should  begin  to  serve 
at  an  almost  tender  age,  (on  an  average  that 
of  thirteen  years^,  ana  that,  till  he  has  pass- 
ed the  first  period  of  actual  manhood,  he 
should  be  continuously  employed  in  duties 
which,  in  their  arduous  nature  and  unremit- 
ting continuance,  are  not  even  approached 
by  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service.  From  his  early 'teens'  up  to  five 
or  six-nnd-twenty,  the  naval  officer  is  OD 
duty  literally  both  night  and  day.  To  cast 
him  adrift  for,  perhajis,  years  at  that  period 
on  a  pittance,  which,  all  things  included,  is 
less  than  his  servant  whilst  he  is  afioat  re- 
ceives, is  not  only  cruel,  it  is  impoliljc.  Of 
course  it  is  very  di'-sirable  that,  in  these  days 
of  change  and  rapid  movement  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  art  of  war,  no  officers  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  active  discharge  of 
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their  professional  daties  for  any  long  period. 
Tliere  should,  therefore,  be  a  somewhat  fre- 
quent interchange  between  the  sets  of  offi- 
cers aftoat  and  those  not  actually  serving. 
With  this  object  the  duration  of  '  periods  of 
service '  should  uudei^o  modiflcatious  dic- 
tated by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  At 
present,  this  duration  remains  on  the  scale 
on  which  it  was  fixed  many  years  ago  in 
days  when  it  was  difficult  to  find  officers 
enough.  The  principle  of  modification  has 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  sanctioned  ;  but  its 
extension  to  all  bat  exceptional  positions, 
should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  increased  attention  paid  of  late  to 
systematic  organization  and  training  of  the 
per»onnel  has  led  to  some  very  remarkable 
changres  in  the  condition  of  the  service.  A 
considerable  body  of  officers  and  men  is 
constantly  employed  in  instructing  other 
officers  and  men  and  preparing  them  for  the 
efficient  discharge'  of  their  duties  at  sea. 
The  result  is  that  larger  numbers  are  engaged 
in  work  which  necessitates  a  fixed  residence 
at  the  naval  ports,  on  boai'd  vessels  described 
in  professional  phraseology  as  '  harbour 
ships.'  Iicngthened  service  in  harbour  it 
has  been  ever  a  meritorious  principle  of  the 
British  navy  to  regard  with  an  almost  jeal- 
ous suspicion.  It  has  never  Keen  forgotten 
that  long  periods  passed  in  stationary  ves- 
sels in  smooth  tidal  waters — periods  during 
which  the  advantages  of  active  service  are 
experienced  without  any  of  its  hardships, 
have  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  unfit 
people  for  the  sterner  realities  of  service  at 
sea.  Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  liken 
Portsmouth  or  Sheerness  to  thatCampanian 
Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  more  inimi- 
cal to  Hannibal's  army  than  the  warriors  of 
Rome ;  but  compared  with  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  Mozambique,  or  the  China 
Seas,  either  of  the  two  pfaces  is  a  very  Sy- 
baria.  Tliose  who  retain  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  British  tar  as  a  free-handed,  jo- 
vial fellow  of  intemperate  habits,  expressing 
bb  opinions  in  a  dialect  peculiar  to  his  class, 
would  be  somewhat  astonished  were  they  to 
study  the  species  in  its  usual  resorts.  The 
first  and  most  striking  thing,  probably,  on  a 
visit  to  a  naval  port  would  be  the  apparent 
absence  of  sailors  from  the  place.  Did  the 
visitor  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
naval  officers  he  would  hardly  help  remark- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  his  friends  re- 
ceived and  replied  to  the  salutes  of  numerous 
respectable-looking  men  of  particularly  fine 
physique,  clad  in  the  'tweeds' and  broad- 
cloth of  ordinary  civilian  costume.  If  his 
interest  were  aumciently  excited  to  inquire, 
it  ia  likely  that  ho  would  learn  with  surprise 
that  these  demure-looking  citizens  belonged 
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to  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  port,  en  joy  inn 
the  freedom  of  their  frequent  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  shore.  Further  inquiries  might 
elicit  the  information  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  men  are  husbands  and  fathers  of 
families,  and  not  a  few  of  them  entitled  to 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  privilege  under 
the  '  Lodger  Franchise '  provisions  of  the 
latest  '  Representation  of  the  People  Act.' 
He  would  naturally  rejoice  at  the  vast  im- 
provement that  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
viM-ale  of  British  seamen  ;  though  he  might 
bo  for^ven  for  doubting  the  advantageous 
nature  of  the  fact  tliat,  in  most  instances, 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sen-ice  of 
the  men  is  passed  on  board  vessels,  also  re- 
maining a  considerable  time  in  harbonr, 
which  are  entitled  to  the  technical  appella- 
tion of  'sea-going.'  This  state  of  things  is 
the  natural  ouUgrowth  of  recent  develop, 
menta  of  naval  afiuii's,  and  is,  to^a  great  ei- 
tent,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  improved 
oi^nization  and  more  elaborate  training: 
but  few  will  doubt  that  -the  tendency  of 
service  in  the  navy  to  assume  these  condi- 
tions should  be  carefully  checked  and  kept 
in  hand.  The  pages  of  this  Jteeiew  are  not 
likely  to  become  a  vehicle  for  depreciating 
the  moral  elevation  of  seamen,  or  of  aoy 
other  class  of  men  ;  but  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  contend  that  the  naval  requirements 
of  the  country  demand  a  supply  of  enter 
prising  and  active  seamen,  trained  in  long 
periods  passed  actually  at  sea,  rather  than 
crews  largely  composed  of  ratepayers  and 
electors  of  indubit-able  respectability.  The 
naval  officer  and  the  seaman,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  approved  by  Admiral  Juricn  de  Is 
Gravi6re,  '  are  not  formed  in  harbour,  but  at 

The  recent  changes  or  improvements  in 
modem  naval  construction  and  modem  na- 
val armaments  have  completely  revolutioniz- 
ed the  art  of  naval  tactics.  So  essentially 
different  are  all  the  conditions  of  modem 
naval  warfare  from  those  in  existence  at  pre- 
vious periods  of  our  history,  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  draw  froin  former  experience 
any  beyond  the  merest  infei-ences,  which 
might  guide  our  conduct  in  future  confiicts. 
The  revolution  in  the  art  of  tactics  wrought 
by  the  general  introduction  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion is  nothing  short  of  stupendous; 
whilst  the  protective  armour  of  our  modem 
ships,  the  enormous  guns  mounted  on  boaM 
them,  and  the  use  of  torpedoes  against 
which  they  would  have  to  guard  are  innovs- 
tions  which  greatly  complicate  the  problem 
— how  to  conduct  an  action  at  sea.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  naval  gunnery,  which  in  our 
former  wars  was  in  a  very  rudimentary  con- 
dition, has  now  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
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a  acience ;  and  the  skill  and  traiDing  of  oui 
gnnners  have  iDtroduced  into  the  considera- 
lion  of  tactical  methods  a  new  element,  the 
importance  of  which  has  to  be  carefully  es- 
timated :  with  what  great  care  will  be  appa- 
rent when  we  reflect  that  a  single,  well-di- 
Tected  shell  from  one  of  onr  heavy  guns  is 
able  to  send  a  powerful  ship  to  the  bottom 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  aspect  of  a 
naval  battle  is  completely  changed  since  the 
days  when  Rodney,  Howe,  SL  Vincent,  or 
Xelson,  led  our  fleets  to  victory. 

Those  who  hare  any  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  our  great  naval  actions  will 
rery  likely  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  end  of  tactics  was  to  get  fleets  or 
shipa  into  action.  Once  properly  placed  for 
fighting  it  was  a  recognised  principle  of  the 
ait  that  all  raanceuvring  should  come  to  an 
tnd.  Hours,  sometimes  even  days,  were 
ipentin  the  endeavour  of  one  side  or  the 
other  to  close  with  the  foe.  Tliis  prelimi- 
nary period  was  usually  one  of  pure  manceu- 
fring,  and  little  firing  took  place  till  it  was 
bniught  to  an  end.  In  the  British  navy  in- 
deed, before  the  close  of  its  heroic  epoch 
eiien  victory  and  action  had  become  almost 
fjnnnymous  terms,  it  began  to  be  looked 
npon  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  maritime 
chivaiiy  to  fire  upon  opponents  before  get- 
ting 'into  station.'  The  great  tactical  laws 
»Jiich  had  been  Hrst  acted  upon  by  the 
Englishman,  Rodney,  and  the  Frenchman, 
De  Saffren,  and  so  gloriously  obeyed  by  our 
kulcrs  in  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
▼ere  rather  developments  of,  than  innova- 
tiuns  on  the  old  system  of  tactics,  dating 
twm  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  main 
point  was  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  ao- 
ticn.  '  Engage  the  enemy  as  closely  as  pos- 
able,'  is  a  signal  which  till  very  recently 
held  a  prominent  place  in  our  signal-book. 
Kelson,  after  exhausting  his  power  of  ex- 

tlaiuing  what  each  ship  of  his  fleet  wonld 
e  eipected  to  do,  summed  up  the  whole 
fflrpMiof  tar.tical  law  in  the  maxim  that, '  no 
taplain  could  do  very  wrong  who  placed  his 
thip  alongside  an  enemy,' 

Snch  being  the  case,  the  duty  of  the  tae- 
tician  ended  as  soon  as  the  battle  had  fairly 
began.  All  that  those  chiefs  who  aspired 
to  be  masters  of  tactics  felt  ciAled  upon  to 
do  was  to  place  their  squadrons  in  such  po- 
rous as  would  render  the  vnlonr  of  their 
erews  of  more  avail.  Tiie  historian  of  the 
lattie  tells  us  how,  on  '  the  glorious  1st  of 
Jnne,'  when  the  ships  were  well  placed  for 
beginning  tlie  combat.  Lord  Howe  '  empha- 
tically '  closed  his  signal-book.  Our  illus- 
trimis  chiefs  were  right;  they  exactly  appre- 
eiated  the  requirements  of  the  time.  In 
fleets  of  sailing  vessels,  to  which  the  wind 
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alone  served  as  a  propelling  power,  a  warm 
action  meant,  as  a  rule,  the  destruction  of 
all  faculty  of  movement,  and  consequently 
of  manoeuvring.  Tlie  ancient  instincts  of 
our  race  were  allowed  to  have  free  play.  An 
admiral  was  not  to  be  debarred  from  sharing 
in  the  '  fierce  joy  and  rapture  of  the  fight,' 
simply  because  he  exercised  a  wide  com- 
mand. Having  done  all  that  could  be  done 
as  a  tactician,  he  claimed  his  right  to  be- 
come a  combatant  What  the  historian 
Tacitus  has  told  us  was  a  characteristic  of 
our  German  forefathers,  before  they  quilted 
their  ancient  seats,  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  onr  great  naval 
chiefs; — 'Et  duces  exerapio  potius  qnam 
impcrioj  si  prompt!,  si  conspicui,  si  ante 
acicm  agunt,  admi rati  one  prsesunt,'*  At 
Trafalgar,  Nelson  had  been  urged  by  those 
who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  fear- 
less exposure  of  himself,  to  allow  some  other 
vessel  to  precede  his  own  in  the  action.  He 
gave  permission  for  the  Temeraire  to  go 
ahead  of  him;  but,  resolving  to  defeat  his 
own  order,  '  he  crowded  more  sail  on  the 
Victory,  and  mdntdned  his  place.'  Seeing 
Ccillingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  press- 
ing to  the  front,  he  said  to  Blackwood, 
'See  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood, 
takes  his  ship  into  action.  How  I  envy 
him!'  Wliilst  on  his  part  Collingwood  ex- 
claimpd,  '  What  would  Nelson  give  to  bo 
here  ! '  Mr.  Freeman  might  recognise  a  sur- 
vival of  the  customs,  or  the  spirit  of  our  more 
remote  Aryan  kinsmen,  who  so  long  did 
battle  in  tho  Troad,  in  the  remark  of  Rod- 
ney, as  he  pushed  on  to  De  Grease's  ship, 
'  N  ow  comes  the  fight  for  the  body  of  Patro- 
clns.' 

A  very  short  reflection  on  these  speci- 
mens of  the  old  mode  of  conducting  sea- 
fights  siiould  convince  us  how  completely 
things  are  changed  now.  With  steam  as 
the  propelling  agent,  when  once  a  ship  has 
lost  her  power  of  motion  she  is  lost  herself. 
The  '  ram,'  or  the  '  sea-torpedo,'  would  soon 
give  a  very  complete  account  of  her;  whilst 
to  lie  alongside  an  enemy  would  be  to  court 
certain  destruction.  If  ever  battles  are  to 
be  again  fought  at  sea,  real  manoeuvring  will 
begin  and  end  contempornneonsly  with  the 
fighting.  An  admiral  who  desires  to  contri- 
bute to  the  victory  will  have  to  look  after  ' 
his  fleet,  and  keep  it  in  hand  till  the  end. 
Actions  will  consist  of  a  series  of  rapid 
manoeuvres,  and  the  combat  will  be  dominat- 
ed throughout  by  tlie  tactician.  Everybody 
who  thinks  on  the  matt«r  at  all  admits 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  Yet,  strange, 
ladly  strange  to  say,  scarcely  an  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  develop,  or  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  tactics  suitable  to  Uie  present  condi- 
tion of  aftaira.  The  great  practice  in  evo- 
lutionary movcmente,  wblcli  alone  can  en- 
sure a  proper  development  of  tnctical  skill, 
is  a  thing  almost  unknown ;  though,  enter- 
ing an  Tve  are  on  a  new  domain  of  tactics, 
it  is  diSicuIt  to  imagine  anything  more  in- 
diaperisable  to  efficiency.  Whilst  public  in- 
terest is  lavished  on  all  that  concerns  our 
gallant,  but  comparatively  diminutive  anny, 
scarcely  a  tbought  is  hcston'ed  on  this  essen- 
tial requirement  of  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world.  Not  a  week  passes  without  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  being  called  by  some 
inflaential  print  to  the  advantages,  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  'half-battalion  system,'  or 
the  new  '  skirmishing  formation  for  infan- 
try;' whilst  readers  and  journalists  are  con- 
tent to  leave  the  tactical  system  of  the  Bri- 
tbb  navy  where  it  was  left  by  Rodney,  or 
by  Nelson. 

Practice  in  tactical  movements  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  naval  require- 
ments, and  sad  indeed  may,  be  the  fate  of 
that  great  fleet  which  we  have  constructed 
at  so  much  cost  and  with  such  great  pains, 
if  we  are  not  soon  infinitely  more  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  them  than  we  are  now. 
As  our  French  admiral  says ; — 

'  The  fleet  which  has  the  greatest  acquaint- 
ance with  tactical  manteuvres  will  possess  a 
great  element  uf  succeaa  in  the  day  of  battle. 

'  When  two  fleets  meet  at  sea,  when  the  two 
lines  hurling  one  against  the  other  have  been 
mutually  penetrated,  the  action  can  only  be 
continnea  by  reversing  the  course  previously 
taken.  This  manceuvre,  which  will  be  almost 
inevitable,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
)ni>re  than  one  involuntary  collision  between 
ships  of  the  same  fleet ;  the  homogeneous 
composition  of  the  fleet  and  similarity  in  the 
circles  of  tnmine  will  diminish  thcs«  risks; 
skill  in  combined  movements  will  make  them 
disappear  altogether.  It  is  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  regular  evolutions  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  geometric  flgurea  that  proof  is  given 
of  u  trained  and  skilful  eye.  The  practice 
which  can  alone  develop  the  nerve  required 
for  most  of  the  manceuvres  which  will  be  cur- 
ried out  on  the  day  of  actual  combat  is  very 
different.  Neither  isolated  cruises,  nor  the 
endeavouring  to  represent  squadrons  by  a  col- 
lection of  despatch  vesseb  and  gunboats  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  school  for  this  most  difficult 
art.  An  oflicer  must  learn  how  to  handia  in 
a  very  small  space  masses  of  6,000  or  7,000 
tons,  which  cannot  come  into  collision  with- 
.out  mutual  destruction  ;  he  must  nerve  him- 
self to  behold  unmoved  the  imminence  of  the 
most  terrible  catastrophes  ;  he  must  bo  accus- 
tomed to  preserve  a  close  order  both  day 
and  night ;  to  know  how  to  group,  how  to 
extend,  sometimes  presenting  a  compact  mass, 
at  others  successive  echelons.' — '  La  Marine 
d'Aujourd'hui,'  chap,  xv. 


It  would  be  difScult  to  paint  a  picture  that 
would  present  a  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  method  of  former  sea-fights  than  this. 

We  have  now  completed  our  enumeration 
of  tho  more  presung  of  the  naval  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Others  indeed,  there 
are,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  to  which 
we  have  thought  it  not  becoming  to  allude. 
The  greatest  of  all,  which  we  have  hinted 
at  rather  than  specified  above,  is  the  distress- 
ing apathy,  on  all  naval  matters,  of  the 
piuilic  mind.  If  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
insular  position,  and  congratalate  ourselves 
on  tho  security  it  provides,  we  should  do 
well,  for  the  sake  of  our  \ffey  existence,  to 
remember  its  drawbacks  and  its  dangers. 
Our  gallant  little  army  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  in  maintenance  of  oar  national  hon- 
our, or  our  national  prestige ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  our  national  existence  are  boned 
up  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  proper 


state  of  efficiency  the  greatest  navy  ii 
world.  For  centuries  our  military  force  nu 
never  been  sufficient  to  make  la  grandi 
guerre  alone.  It  is  the  honour,  and  the 
pride  of  the  British  army  that  it  has  often 
had  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  backward  or 
half-hearted  allies.  Still  much  of  the  credit 
of  its  deeds  will  continue  to  be  attributed, 
by  the  world  in  general,  to  the  anxiliariu 
who  have  strengthened,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, even  weakened  its  line.  But  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  navy,  for  generations,  have 
been  almost  exclusively  national ;  and  Great 
Britain  has  achieved  and  miuutained  the 
empire  of  the  sea  against  the  maritime  world 
in  arms.  It  is  a  title  too  glorious  to  De- 
lect; it  is  an  appanage  far  too  valuable  to 
despise.  For  years  past  those  who  dired 
iU  counsels,  and  those  who  discharge  it* 
internal  duties  have  striven  eameatjy  to  make 
the  navy  worthy  of  the  high  place  it  is  call- 
ed upon  to  fill ;  but  none  the  less  do.  they 
feel,  and  feel  acutely,  the  chill  indifferenre 
of  their  countrymen  to  the  concerns  of  that 
service  '  upon  which,'— to  quote  the  pream- 
ble of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for 
its  governance, — '  the  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity  of  these  kingdoms  do  chiefiy  de- 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  BamevtU, 
Advocate  of  HollanJl.  By  John  Lothbop 
MoTLEV,  I>.C.L.,  LL.D.    John  Murray. 

Thesb  volumes  connect  two  great  perioib, 
one  of  which  has  been  described  by  the  an- 
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thoT  iritli  no  ordinary  brilliancy  snd  re- 
search, and  the  other  of  which,  we  sincerely 
hope,  will  be  illoatrated  by  his  masterly  pen. 
In  his  history  of  the  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,' and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  '  United 
Netherlands,'  Mr.  Motley  has  traced  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  that  fiercest  straggle  of  the 
Reformation,  in  which  Protestantism,  behind 
the  dykes  of  Holland,  defied  the  power  of 
despotism  and  Rome ;  and  he  has  promised 
to  give  as  in  a  future  work  an  account  of 
that  still  more  terrible  contest  which  termi- 
nated only  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  hav- 
ing desolated  Germany  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. The  volumes  before  us,  which  em- 
bnwe  the  time  between  the  Truce  of  1609 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Yeats' 
War,  thus  carry  on  Mr.  Motley's  narrative 
from  the  point  where  he  last  parted  from  us 
lo  that  from  whii'h  he  will  start  again  ;  and 
tfaoagb  they  are  a  biography  in  namo,  they 
may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  history  of  the 
important  era  which  forms  their  subject. 

We  must  candidly  own  that  though  this 
book  is  in  many  respects  of  great  merit,  and 
has  been  read  with  no  little  avidity,  it  is 
less  fascinating  than  its  predecessors,  and 
has  not  so  completely  won  oar  sympathy. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Motley,  we  think,  has 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  it  its  present  title; 
■nd  by  designating  it  aa  a  '  Life  of  John  of 
Bameveld,'  and  making  that  personage, 
eminent  as  he  was,  the  leading  actor  on  the 
st^e  of  events,  he  has  rather  cxa^erateil 
his  real  part,  and  not  been  wholly  in  accord 
with  history.  Tn  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Motley'a  theme  is  less  suited  to  his  descrip- 
tive genius  than  many  episodes  of  his  for- 
mer works ;  there  was  no  place  on  the  ar- 
tist's canvas  for  snch  grand  and  pathetic 
pictures  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  fate  of 
the  Armada,  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  and  the 
deatb  of  Phiiip  IT. ;  and  Mr.  Motley's  powers 
arc  not  at  their  best  when  engaged  in  the 
task  of  laying  bare  the  game  of  diplomacy 
snd  intrigne,  which  necessarily  fills  a  large 
part  of  his  narrative.  Besides,  Mr.  Motley, 
in  oar  judgment,  has  not  a  thorough  and 
teen  perception  of  the  forces  which  ruled 
the  world  at  this  epoch ;  he  is  too  prone  to 
estimate  the  religious  passions  and  move- 
menta  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  li- 
beral standard  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  more  than  once  made  him  see 
facts  in  an  incorrect  way,  and  has  led  him 
to  some  ansonnd  conclusions.  The  general 
result  b  tbat  in  these  pages,  he  has  made  the 
Xetheriands  and  their  illustrious  citizen  ra- 
ther more  prominent  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  ;  tbat  he  seems  to  display  less  graphic 
skill  than  was  evident  in  his  first  hiatorien ; 
that  some  of  his  opinions  must  be  received 
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with  caution ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  this 
biography  will  hardly  hold  as  high  a  rankaa 
his  earlier  writings.  Notwithstanding  draw- 
backs like  these,  however,  we  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  these  volumes,  and  gladly  ac- 
knowledge their  many  excellences.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Motley's  industry  is  praiseworthy 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  if  his  point  of 
view  is  not  always  accurate,  it  may  oe  truly 
said  that  he  lias  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  politics  and  affairs  of  Europe  during  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
gives  his  book  an  enduring  value.  Hera 
and  there,  too,  when  an  occasion  offers,  we 
find  in  these  volumes  fine  specimens  of  his 
remarkable  powers  of  description  ;  and  His 
picture  of  Barneveld's  life  and  character,  If 
in  someJparticulatB  perhapstoo  flattering,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  masteriy  portrait.  He 
has  also,  we  think,  finally  set  at  rest  some 
disputed  passages  of  this  period,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  historical  student;  and  he  has 
brought  out  fully  some  curious  points  in  the 
contemporary  annals  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
which  hitherto  had  been  hardly  perceived. 
On  the  whole,  although  we  should  not  wish 
to  measure  his  great  reputation  by  this 
book,  it  is  not  the  less  oue  of  conspicuous 

Mr.  Motley's  volumes  begin  with  a  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Europe  in  1 609 — the  period 
when  a  short-lived  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  Dutch  Commonwealth  put  an  end  for 

the  moment  to  the  open  war  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
ravaged  the  Continent  for  half  a  century. 
This  account  is  able,  and  often  striking; 
but,  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  strength 
and  importance  of  the  powers  on  the  stage, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Motley 
gives  rather  too  high  a  place  to  the  seven 
small  provinces  whi^,  at  last  emancipated 
from  the  yoke  of  Philip,  had  juat  acquired 
the  rank  of  a  nation.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  United  Netherlands  held  at  this, 
junctnre  a  great  position ;  and  probably  in  i 
none  of  the  States  of  Europe  had  the  forces-^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  time  were  to  assure 
liberty  and  to  baffle  Rome,  a  more  active 
and  ateady  vitality.  Neither  the  fell  tyran-- 
ny  of  many  years,  nor  the  genius  of  Parma 
and  his  conquering  aword,  nor  treache^  at 
home  and  contempt  abroad,  had  quelled  die 
spirit  of  the  dauntless  race  which,  ahnost  \ 
unaided,  had  confronted  the  might  of  Spein  i 
daring  more  than  a  generation  of  man,  is  &;< 
crusade  for  freedom  and  the  Befcmned 
faith ;  and,  at  last,  contrary  to  all  ordinary 
belief  the  young  Republic  had  ameiged 
triumphant  from  the  long,  muidbrotts,  and 
world-renowned  struggle.  Strange  to  say 
too,  auch  bad  been  the  magic  «t.o&mpar&- 
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tive  liberty  in  the  nascent  state,  and  snch 
the  influence  of  its  freed  commerce,  that  the 
CommoQwealtb  had  not  anflered  from  the 
havoc  of  war  so  much  as  might  have  been 
supposed ;  and,  contrasted  with  its  late  huge 
antogonist,  it  formed  a  flourishing  and 
strong  society,  full  of  the  promise  of  ex- 
panding greatness.  The  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed Pi'ovinces  was  one  of  the  best  appointed 
in  Europe ;  their  fleets  were  supreme  in 
many  seas,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  having 
passed  from  Spain,  and  having  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  hand  of  England;  and  their  wealth, 
fed  by  a  world-wide  trade,  and  a  skill  in 
tnsbandry  elsewhere  unknown,  made  them 
great  in  peace  and  powerful  in  war.  In 
considering,  too,  the  position  in  the  Euro- 
pean family  held  by  tne  Republic,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  great  empires  of  the  pre- 
sent dny  had  then  no  existence ;  and  though 
Mr.  Motley  has,  perhaps,  overrated  the  im- 
portance of  that  league  of  petty  States, 
seated  among  the  swamps  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Mcuse,  the  following  remark  is  perfectly 
true  : — 

'  To  feel  liow  a  little  confederacy  of 'seven 
provinces,  loosely  tied  together  by  an  ill-de- 
fined treaty,  could  hold  so  prominent  and 
often  so  controlling  a  place  in  the  European 
system  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must 
remember  that  there  was  then  no  Germany, 
no  Russia,  no  Italy,  no  United  States  of  Ame- 
ricii,  scarcely  even  a  Great  Britain  in  the 
sense  which  belongs  to  that  mighty  empire 

nifv.' Both  Spain  and  France  could 

dispose  of  somewhat  larger  resources  abso- 
lutely, although  not  relatively,  than  the  Sev- 
en Provinces,  while  at  least  trebling  them  in 
population.  The  yearly  revenue  of  Spain, 
lafter  deduction  of  its  pledged  resources,  was 
tjierhaps  etgnal  to  a  million  sterling;  and  that 
•of  France,  with  the  same  reservation,  was 
:about  as  much.  England  had  hardly  been 
.able  to  levy  and  make  up  a  yearly  income  of 
more  than  £600,000  or  £700,000  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  or  in  the  Urst  years  of 
James,  while  the  Netherlands  had  often 
^  proved  themselves  capable  of  furnialiing  an- 
nually ten  or  twelve  millions  of  florins,  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg 
can  scarcely  be  stated  at  a  higher  figure  than 
£8dO,000.  Thus  the  political  game— for  it 
■was  a  game — was  by  no  means  a  desperate 
one  for  the  Netherlands,  nor  the  resources  of 
the  various  players  so  unequally  distributed 
as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.' 

At  tliis  juncture  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  two  eminent  men, 
whose  fnture  dissensions  wore  at  no  distant 
date  to  prove  a  misfortune  to  their  countrj', 
but  who,  at  present,  were  apparently  friends, 
and  had  heartily  co-operated  during  many 
-years  in  the  noble  task  of  natiomd  libera- 
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tion.  John  of  Bameveld,  the  hero  of  Hr. 
Motley's  book,  had  been  one  of  the  master 
workers  who  had  bnilt  np  the  fabric  of  the 
Republic's  greatness;  having  terved  the 
States  in  the  field  in  youth,  he  had  been  in 
manhood  and  age  their  trnstiest  counselior, 
and  had  directed  the  arduous  n^ptiaUons 
by  which,  churlishly  aided  by  England  and 
France,  they  had  at  last  defeated  the  policy 
of  Spain,  and  extorted  peace  from  her  hnm- 
bled  ruler ;  and  he  now  stood  conspicnons 
on  the  stage,  one  of  the  ablest  and  oldest 
statesmen  of  the  time,  with  a  reputation 
that  spread  through  Europe.  This  great  ci- 
tizen, though  in  rank  only  a  chief  magistrate 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  was  really .Uie 
foreign  and  homo  minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Seven  States;  and,  having 
just  completed  the  peace  of  1609,  he  had 
attained  the  highest  piimacle  of  fame.  Pro- 
found, sagacious,  moderate,  wbe,  and  a 
lover  of  hia  country  in  the  truest  sense,  he 
was  in  many  respects  an  illustrious  etatea- 
man ;  but,  bred  a  lawyer,  he  had  a  iaw- 
for  precedent  and  existing 


sympathy  with  the  fanaticism  of  a  religions 
age;  and  it  might  thus  be  questioned  whe- 
ther, in  a  time  of  change,  he  might  not  prove 
too  stiffly  conservative  and  tenacious  of  an- 
cient forms  and  ways,  and  whether  in  the 
mortal  strife  of  Protestantism  and  Rome  he 
might  not  appear  lukewarm  to  men  of  stem 
and  passionate  convictions,  Mr.  Motley  has 
hardly  brought  out  enough  this  peculiarity 
of  Barnevetd's  character;  but  he  thaa  gra- 
phically drawshis  portrait,  and  indicates  Us 
intellectual  gifts : — 

'  Bameveld  was  tall  and  majestic  of  pre- 
sence, with  large,  quadrangular  face,  austere, 
blue  eyes  looking  authority  and  command,  a 
vast  forehead,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  Of  flu- 
ent and  convincing  eloquence  with  tongue 
and  pen,  having  the  power  of  saying  much  in 
few  words,  he  cared  much  more  for  the  sub- 
stance than  the  graces  of  composition.  .  . 
.  ,  The  truth,  in  shortest,  about  matters  of 
importance  was  enough  for  him;  but  the 
world  in  general,  and  especially  the  world  of 
posterity, caresmuchforstyle.  ,  .  .  Althongfa 
a  ripe  scholar,  he  rarely  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
not  often  in  French.  His  ambition  was  to  do 
his  work  thoroughly,  according  to  his  view 
of  duty,  and  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  it 
without  craving  overmuch  the  applause  of 

The  second  pillar  of  the  rising  Common- 
wealth was  Maurice,  son  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, the  '  sapling  which  bad  become  a  tree,' 
tlie  warrior  to  whom  had  fallen  the  heritage 
of  the  ability  and  the  fortune  of  Parma,  and 
whose  good  sword  bad  gone  far  to  decide 
the  contest  with  Spain  on  the  field  of  Hiva- 
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port.  The  prince,  conscioas  of  great  pow- 
ers, but  not  even  in  name  sovereign,  was  the 
idol  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  States  ;  and 
it  might  even  now  be  feared  wliether  he 
might  not  make  use  of  popular  pasxion  to 
break  down  the  framework  of  cidas  nnd  pa- 
trician privilege  which  formed  the  liberties 
of  the  Kepublic,  and  in  which  the  multitude 
had  no  part  Mr.  Motley  has  thus  brilliant- 
ly retraced  the  lineaments  of  this  great,  but 
not  scrupulous  soldier: — 

'  He  was  now  in  the  fnll  flower  of  his 
strength  and  his  fame,  in  his  forty-second 
Tear,  and  of  a  noble  and  martial  pixsence. 
liie  face,  although  unquestionably  handsome, 
offered  a  sharp  contrast  within  itself;  the 
upper  half  all  intellect,  the  lower  quite  sen- 
sual. Fair  hair  growing  thin,  but  hardly 
tinged  with  grey,  a  bright,  cheerful,  and 
thoughtful  forehead,  large  hazel  eyes  within 
a  singultn'ly  large  orbit  of  brow;  a  straight, 
thin,  slightly  aquiline,  well-cut  nose; — such 
I  features  were  at  open  variance  with  the 
■  broad,  thick-lipped,  sensual  month,  the  heavy 
pendant  jowl,  the  sparse  beard  on  the  glis- 
tening check,  end  the  moleskin  like  mousta- 
chio  and  chin  tuft.  Still,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  face  and  figure  which  gave  the  world 
,  man  and  a  commander  of  men. 


As  yet,  however,  the  seeds  of  disunion, 
which  were  to  attain  so  evil  a  growth,  were 
hardly  apparent  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  tJnited  Netherlands  stood  before  the 
world  bright  with  the  glory  of  their  recent 
triumph.  The  very  existence  of  the  Repub- 
lic made  it  a  deadly  enemy  of  Rome  and 
Spain  ;  and  if  it  hardly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers,  it  certainly  was  tlie  most 
earnest  champion  of  Protestantism  in  its 
strife  with  the  ancient  faith,  and  all  that 
was  implied  in  Catholic  domination.  We 
certainly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Motley  has 
eloquently  said  in  a  former  wort : — 

'  The  mass,  slow-moving  but  apparently 
irresistible,  of  Spanish  and  Papistical  absolu- 
tism was  gradual ly^closing  over  Christendom. 
The  Netherlands  were  the  wedge  by  which 
alone  the  solid  bulk  could  be  nven  asunder. 
It  was  the  cause  of  Oerman,  of  French,  of 
English  liberty,  forwhich  the  Provinces  were 
contending.  ...  It  was.  inevitable  that  a 
race  thus  mvigorated  by  the  ocean,  cradled 
to  freedom  by  their  conflicts  with  its  power, 
and  hardened  almost  to  invincibility  by  their 
atraggle  against  human  despotism,  should  be 
foremost  among  the  nations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  political,  religious,  and  commercial 
freedom.' 

The  natural  allies  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  France,  England,  and  the  collection  of 
princes  who  formed  the  Protestant  League 
of  Germany.     France  which,  as  bo  often  has 


been  the  case  with  that  gifted  and  energetic 
people,  had  risen  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from 
her  ashes  under  the  rule  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Sully,  had  now  more  than  gained  her  old 
place  in  Europe;  England,  with  Scotland 
already  annexed,  and  Ireland  subjugated  by 
Carew  and  Mountjoy,  seemed  more  power- 
ful than  she  had  ever  been ;  and  even  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany  had  decidedly 
advanced  in  resources  and  wealth  since  their 
long  contest  with  Charles  V.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  essential  force  of  France,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  of  England,  was,  at  this  peri- 
od, very  much  greator  than  that  of  the  new- 
formed  Kepublic;  and  had  these  monarchiea 
really  united  with  the  Netherlands  and  the 
German  Protestants  in  steadily  opposing 
Romish  aggression,  the  despotism  of  the 
house  of  Austria  would  not  Iiave  achieved 
its  subsequent  triumphs,  and  Catholicisni 
would  never  have  again  becti  ascendant  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  Bohemia 
was  for  the  most  part  Protestant,  and  that 
the  Reformation  had  deeply  leavened  Hun- 
gary and  all  Germany  south  of  the  Maine, 
Northern  Germany  being  almost  wholly 
Protestant ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that 
a  sincere  league  of  the  Powers  that  favoured 
the  Protestant  cause  would  have  prevented 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  put  an  end  to  the 
boasted  Catholic  revival,  and  made  three- 
fourths  of  the  Continent  Protestant.  But 
though  Henry  IV,,  like  a  trae  French  states- 
man, was  opposed  to  Rome  and  the  house 
of  Austria,  he  ruled  a  country  Catholic  in 
the  main,  and  deeply  penetrated  by  Spanish 
influences;  he  was  thwarted  by  his  queen 
and  his  ministors,  and  suspected  by  the  Ger- 
man princes  on  the  Rhine  of  harbouring 
ambitious  designs  against  them ;  and  thus 
his  policy,  though  really  Protestant,  was  less 
decided  than  it  might  I^ave  been,  and  was 
not  unresen*edly  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  difficult  position  of  Henry  IV.  is  thus 
faithfully  described  by  Mr.  Motley : — 

'There  is  something  pathetic,  in  spite  of 
the  censure  which  much  of  his  private  life  at 
this  period  provokes,  in  the  isolation  which 
now  seemed  his  lot.  Deceived  and  hated  by 
his  wife  and  his  mistresses,  who  were  con- 
spiring with  each  other  and  with  his  minis- 
ters, not  only  against  his  policy,  but  against 
his  life  ;  with  a  vile  Italian  adventurer 
dishonouring  his  household,  entirely  do- 
minating the  Queen,  counteracting  the  royal 
measures,  secretly  corresponding,  by  assumed 
authority,  with  Spain,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  king's  instructions  to  his  ambassadors, 
and  gorging  himself  with  wealth  and  offices 
at  the  expense  of  everything  respectable  in 
France  ;  surrounded  by  .a  pack  of  malignant 
and  greedy  nobles,  who  begrudged  him  hip 
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fame,  bia  authority,  hia  independence ;  with- 
out a  home,  and  almost  without  a  friend.' 

Still,  aa  long  aa  Heniy  sate  on  his  throne. 
Franco  naturally  inclined  towards  the  Re- 
fonned  side,  and  was  the  firmest  ally  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

'The  alliance  between  the  Netherlanda  and 
France,  notwithstanding  occasional  traces  of 
caprice  and  flaws  of  personal  jealousy,  was  on 
the  whole  sincere,  for  it  was  founded  on  the. 
surest  foundation  of  international  f riendfihip, 
the  self-interest  of  each.  Henry,  although 
boasting  of  having  bought  Paria  with  a  moss, 
knew  as  well  as  his  worst  enemy  that  in  that 
bargain  he  had  never  purchased  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ancient  ch\irch,  on  whose  bosom 
he  had  flung  himself  with  so  much  dramatic 
pomp.  .  .  .  After  all,  he  was  etill  the  chief- 
t^n  of  the  Protestant  Union,  and,  although 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  whs  the  Utter  an- 
tmoniet  of  the  Lea^e,  and  the  worst  foe  to 
the  House  of  Austria.' 

England,  at  this  juncture,  was  almost 
in  eclipse ;  and  the  Island  Power  which, 
under  Elizabeth,  had,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional backslid  in  gs,  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Refonned  caase,  was,  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
capable ruler,  abandoning  her  true  and  lofty 
position.  Though  the  glory  of  1&BS,  and 
of  the  ruin  of  the  boasted  Armada,  was  still 
fresh  in  the  uunds  of  men,  and  though 
Jamea  I,  posaessed  mom  power  than  any 
prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  England  had 
ceased  to  be  what  she  had  been ;  and  the 
king,  inclining  towards  Spun  and  Rome  dis- 
liked the  Netherlands,  dlatmsted  France,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  Protestant  Europe. 
Mr.  Motley  thus  juatly  describes  the  charac- 
ter and  attitude  of  tne  royal  pedant,  who, 
like  alt  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  line,  had  an 
essentially  despotic  and  an ti- Protestant  na- 
ture:— 

'  Though  placed  by  circumstances  in  the 
position  of  ally  to  4he  Netherlands  and  ene- 
my to  Spfiin,  James  hated  the  Netherlands 
and  adored  Spain.  His  first  thought  on  es- 
caping the  general  destruction  in  which  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  to  have  involved  him- 
self and  family,  and  all  the  principal  person- 
ages of  the  realm,  seems  to  have  tieen  to  ex- 
culpate Bpain  from  participation  i  n  the  crime. 
....  James  loathed  notliing  so  much  as  a 
Poritan.  A  Catholic  at  heart,  he  would  have 
been  the  warmest  ally  of  the  League  had  he 
only  been  permitted  to  be  Pope  of  Qreat  Bri- 
tiuiL  ....  As  a  king  he  spent  his  reign — so 
much  of  it  as  could  be  spared  from  gourman- 
dizing,  drunkenneaa,  dalliance  with  handaome 
minions  of  his  own  sex,  and  theological  pur- 
suits—in rescuing  the  crown  from  depen- 
dence on  Parliament ;  in  straining  to  the  ut- 
most the  royal  prerogative;  in  substituting 
proclamations  for  statutes  ;  in  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power,  in  short,  to  smooth  the 
path  for  his  succeasor  to  the  scaffold.    As  fa- 
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ther  of  a  family  he  consecrated  many  jeata 
of  his  life  to  the  wondrous  delneion  of  die 

Bpanish  marriages With  such  a  man, 

fnvolouB,  pedantic,  conceited,  and  licentious, 
the  earnest  statesmen  of  Holland  were  forced 
into  close  alliance.' 

Ab  for  the  German  princes  on  the  Protes- 
tant Nde,  their  States  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and,  individually,  were  too  small 
to  assume  to  any  substantial  power.  No- 
thing in  fact  was  more  unfortunate  than  the 
impotence  of  disunited  Germany,  in  the  miun 
attached  to  the  Reformation,  but  weak,  di- 
vided, and  overshadowed  by  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  though  less 
formidable  than  it  seemed  to  be,  had  the 
majesty  and  renown  of  ancient  empire. 
We  quote  Mr.  Motley's  description  of  Ger- 
many at  this  time : — 

'  Perhaps  the  vary  worst  polity  over  devis- 
ed by  human  perversencss  was  tBe  system 
under  which  the  great  German  race  was  then 
writhing  and  groaning.  A  mad  world  with 
a  lanatic  to  govern  it ;  a  democracy  of  many 
princes,  little  and  big,  fighting  amongst  each 
other,  and  falling  into  daily  chan^ng  combi- 
nations aa  some  masterly  or  mischievous  hand 
whirled  the  kaleidoscope ;  drinkmg  Rhenish 
wine  by  hogsheads  and  beer  by  the  tun ;  lob- 
bing churches,  dictating  creeds  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  breaking  all  the  commendmeats 
themselves  ;  a  people  at  the  bottom  dimly 
striving  towards  religious  freedom  and  ^li- 
tical  life  ont  of  abject  social,  ecclesiastical, 
and  political  aerfdom,  and  perhaps  even  then 
dumoly  feeling  within  its  veins,  with  that 
prophetic  instinct  which  never  abandons 
great  races,  a  far  distant  and  magnificent  fu- 
ture of  national  unity  and  imperial  splen- 
dour, the  very  reverse  of  the  confusion  which 
was  then  the  hideous  present.' 

ThefoTces  of  Protestantism  at  this  moment 
were  thus  ill-united  or  crossed  each  other 
there  was  nothing  like  a  cordial  confederacy 
against  Rome  and  her  secular  allies ;  ana 
Europe  was  long  to  rue  the  consequences. 
Opposed  to  France  and  the  nominal  Protec- 
tant League  were  Spain  and  Austria,  under 
the  same  dynasty,  backed  by  the  still  fonui- 
daUe  power  of  Rome ;  bat  though  the  two 
great  Catholic  monarchies  appeared  to  pos- 
sess immense  strength,  this  was,  in  a  great 
decree,  illusory,  ^pun  was  rapidly  falling 
into  the  decay  from  which  she  has  never 
Nuce  emei^ed : — 

'Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  interned  condition  of  the  country  which 
claimed  to  be  mistress  of  the  world,  and  still 
aspired  to  universal  monarchy.  It  had  made 
peace  because  it  could  no  longer  furnish 
funds  for  war.  The  FIrench  ambassador,  B»- 
rante,  returning  from  Madrid,  informed  his 
BOTMeign  that  he  hod  often  seen  officen  in  the 
amy  prostrating  themselves  on  their  knees  in 


the  streets  before  their  sovereign  as  he  went 
to  mass,  and  imploring  him  for  payment  of 
their  salaries,  or  at  least  an  alms  to  save  them 
from  starring,  and  always  imploring  in  vain.' 
As  head  of  the  Empire,  the  Austrian 
monarchy  was  soon  to  exhibit  imposiiia; 
power;  but  just  now  it  was  in  the  nen-eless 
hands  of  the  indolent,  dull,  and  careless  Ru- 
dolph, and  its  influence  was  not  really  great. 
This  is  Mr.  Motley's  sketch  of  the  empire : — 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  anything 
more  precisely  what  an  emperor  in  these  por- 
tentous times  should  not  be.  He  collected 
works  of  art  of  many  kinda — pictures,  sta- 
tues, gems.  He  passed  his  days  in  his  galle- 
ries, contemplating  in  solitary  grandeurthese 
treasures,  or  in  his  stables,  admiring  a  nume- 
rous stud  of  horses  which  he  never  drove  or 
rode.  Ambassadors  and  ministers  of  State 
-disguised  themselves  as  grooms  and  stable- 
boys  to  obtain  accidental  glimpses  of  a  sove- 
reign who  rarely  granted  audiences.  ....  A 
ref  faced,  heavy-jowled,  bald-headed,  some- 
what goggle-eyed  old  gentleman,  Rudolph 
did  his  t^st  to  lead  the  ufe  of  a  hermit,  and 
escape  the  cares  of  royalty.' 

The  forces  of  the  ant^otiist  powers  were 
thus  more  nearly  equal  than  they  would 
seem  to  be,  on  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
map  of  Enrope ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  judg- 
ment, those  of  the  Protestant  faith  decided- 
ly preponderated,  though  this  is  hardly  the 
common  opinion.  Catholicism,  however,  in 
one  respect  had  a  marked  advantage  over  its 
adversary ;  it  opposed  the  unity  of  an  an- 
cient religion  to  the  divisions  of  many  new 
beliefs,  and  the  Catholic  powers  were  on  the 
whole  combined,  while  trie  Protestant  were 
in  a  state  of  disunion.  This  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Motley ; — 

'  It  has  often  been  considered  amazing  that 
Protestantism  having  accomplished  so  much 
shoald  have  fallen  oackwards  so  soon,  and 
yielded  almost  undisputed  sway  in  vast  re- 
^ons  to  the  long  dominant  Church.  But  in 
truth  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  it.  Ca- 
tbolicism  was,  and  remained,  a  unit  while  its 
opponents  were  eventnally  broken  up  into 
hundreds  of  warring  and  politically  impotent 
organizations.' 

Such  was  the  menacing  state  of  Europe — 
a  general  religious  strife  continuing  through 
a  momentary  pause  of  open  war,  and  divid- 
ing ChriBteudom  into  opposite  camps — 
when,  as  often  happens  at  such  conjunctures, 
ai)  incident,  not  in  itself  important,  accele- 
rated the  approach  of  the  impending  con- 
flict. The  truce  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces  was  hardly  more  than  a 
few  weeks  old,  when  the  death  of  John 
'William  Duke  of  Cleves  caused  claims  to 
arise  to  his  succession,  which  quickened  the 
elements  of  wide-spread  discoM.    How  the 
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not  very  large  and  wealthy  possessions  of 
this  obscure  potentate  were,  at  this  crisis,  an 
object  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  the  oppos- 
ing powers  which  divided  Europe,  is  uius 
well  described  by  Mr.  Motley  : — 

'The  inheritance  was  of  vital  importance 

to  the  world.  It  was  an  apple  of  discord 
thrown  directly  between  the  two  rival  camps 
into  which  Christendom  was  divided.     The 


berg,  and  Kavenstcin,  formed  a  triangle,  po- 
litical and  geographical,  closely  wedged  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and 
between  France,  the  United  Provinces,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  Should  it  fall  into  Ca- 
tholic hands,  the  Netherlands  were  lost, 
trompled  upon  in  every  comer,  hedged  in  on 
all  sides,  with  the  House  of  Austria  govern- 
ing the  Rliine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Bcheldt 
It  was  vital  to  them  to  exclude  the  Empire 
from  the  great  historic  river  which  seemed 
destined  to  form  the  perpetual  frontier  of 
jealous  powers  and  rival  creeds.  Should  it 
fall  into  heretic  hands,  the  States  were  vastly 
strengthened,  the  Archduke  Albert  isolated 
and  cut  ofE  from  the  protection  of  Spain  and 
of  the  empire.' 

The  rival  pretenders  to  this  debateable 
land  were  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  claimed  the  Duchies 
as  an  escheated  fief,  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, of  Neuburg,  and  Frederic  of  Branden- 
bui^,  the.  representative  of  the  Dukes  of 
Prussia,  The  success,  therefore,  of  the  im- 
perial claimant  would  have  made  Catholi- 
cism dominant  on  the  Rhine,  while  that  of 
Brandenburg  would  hav^  equally  been  a  de- 
cided gain  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  even 
that  of  Neuburg,  though  a  Catholic  prince, 
would  have  been  less  distasteful  to  the  Pro- 
testant powers  than  that  of  a  successor  of 
Charles  V.  Tlie  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  Leopold,  brother  of 
Ferdinand  of  Grati;, — a  name  of  fearful  im- 
port in  after  years — having  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  Jaiich,  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  kinsman,  the  rulers  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Northern  Germany,  turned  to  Henry  IV.  to 
oppose  this  aggression.  This  conduct 
proves  to  us  clearly  enough  who,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Protestant  Europe,  was  the  real 
leader  of  the  Protestant  cause;  but  it 
should  be  added  that,  if  the  King  of  France 
possessed  the  influence  of  superior  power, 
the  most  earnest  advocate  of  a  decided  po^ 
licy  was  Bameveld,  who,  at  this  moment, 
acted  with  his  wonted  ability  and  vigour. 
This  great  statesman,  in  truth,  was  the  saga- 
cious br«n  of  the  Protestant  powers ;  and 
though  Henry  IV.  was  equally  resolved  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
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and  to  keep  CathoIiciBm  witllin  due  bounds, 
his  eonijui^t  was  less  si m pie-minded  and 
plain,  and  he  was  beset  by  influences  which 
did  not  molest  the  calm  and  energetic  Dutch 
politician.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position he  met  from  the  Romanist  junta 
at  his  council,  tbo  maledictions  of  the  Vati- 
cati  cnria,  and  the  conspiracy  against  him  in 
\n$-  own  palace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Henry  Iv.  fell  in  cordially  with  Barnuveld's 
views,  and  he  had  decided  by  the  end  of 
1C09  to  give  active  support  to  the  Protes- 
tant side,  and  to  make  the  afiair  of  the 
Clcvcs  succession  an  occasion  for  carrying 
out  the  design  of  aggrandising  France  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  domination  of  Austria 
and  Spun,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
life  for  years.  That  great  project,  due  per- 
haps chiefly  to  the  genius  and  religious  zeal 
of  Sully,  is  thus  fairiy  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mot- 
Icy,  divested  of  the  imaginary  colours  which 
have  thrown  a  fictitious  halo  around  it: — 

'  Scarcely  an  afternoon  passed  that  the  king 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  tlie  Arsenal, 
Sully's  residence,  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  him  for  hours,  discussing  the 
great  project  of  which  his  brain  was  full.  This 
great  project  waa  to  crush  forever  the  power 
of  the  Austrian  house ;  to  drive  Spiun  back 
into  her  own  limits,  putting  an  end  to  her 
projects  for  uuiversal  monarchy,  and  taking 
the  Imperial  crown  from  the  Uouse  of  naps- 
burg.  By  thus  breaking  up  the  mighty  cou- 
sinsTiip  which,  with  the  aid  of  Home,  over- 
ahailowcd  Germany  and  the  two  peninsulas, 
besidi's  governing  the  greater  part  of  both  the 
Indies,  he  meant  to  bring  France  into  the 
preponderant  position  over  Christendom 
which  he  believed  to  be  her  due.' 

After  negotiations,  in  which  Bamevcld 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Protestant 
States,  the  preparations  of  Henry  were  com- 
plete ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, that  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  them  to  any- 
thing but  a  settled  resolve  on  tlie  part  of  the 
king,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  far-sighted 
policy  waa  mixed  up  with  a  curious  romance. 
By  the  spring  of  1610  Ueniy  was  ready  to 
take  the  field,  in  alliance  with  the  Nether- 
lands aud  the  German  Protestants,  in  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  Austria  and  Spaia ;  and 
France,  with  her  strength  restored  by  Sully, 
was  about  to  display  the  military  power 
which,  in  after  years,  was  to  become  so  for- 
midable : — 


3  threefold.  The  king  himself,  at 
the  head  of  35,000  men,  supported  by  Prince 
Maurice,  and  the  States'  force,  amounting  to 
at  least  14,000,  would  move  to  the  Rhine  and 
seize  the  Duchies.  The  Duke  de  la  Force 
would  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  aet  in  concert  with  the  Moors  of  Spain, 


who,  rou.scd  to  frenny  by  their  expulsion  from 
the  'kingdom,  could  be  relied  on  for  a  revolt, 
or  at  least  a  more  vigorous  diversion.  Third- 
ly, a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  which 
Henry  accorded  his  daughter  to  the  Duke's 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  a  gift  of 
100,000  crowns,  and  a  monthly  pension  dur- 
ing the  war  of  60,000  crowns,  was  secretly 
concluded.  Eariy  in  the  spring,  the  duke 
was  to  take  the  field  with  at  least  10,000  foot 
and  1,200  horse,  supported  by  a  French  anny 
of  12,000  to  15,000  men,  under  the  experienc- 
ed Marshal  De  Lesdiguiferes.  These  forces 
were  to  operate  against  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Spaniards 
out  of  that  rich  possession,  which  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  claimed  for  himself,  and  of  assuring 
to  Henry  the  dictatorship  of  Italy.' 

This  is  Mr.  Motley's  picture  of  Sully,  the 
chief  director  of  Henry's  poliov,  and, 
though  not  generally  so  esteemed  in  Prance, 
not  inferior  to  Richelieu  as  a  statesman  : — 

'  There  was  one  man  who  was  truer  to  Heniy 
than  Henry  had  been  to  himself.  The  haughty, 
defiant,  austere  grandee,  brave  soldier,  saga- 
cious statesman,  thrifty  financier,  ag^nat 
whom  the  poisoned  arrows  of  religious  hatred, 
envious  ambition,  and  petty  court  intrigue 
were  daily  directed,  who  watched  grimly 
oyer  the  exchequer  confided  to  him,  which 
was  daily  growing  fuller,  in  spite  of  the  cor- 
morants who  trembled  at  his  frown ;  bard 
worker,  good  hater,  conscientious  politicitut, 
who  filled  his  own  coScrs  without  dishones- 
ty, and  those  of  the  State  without  tyranny; 
unsociable,  arrogant,  pious,  very  avaricioos, 
and  inordinately  vain,  Maximilian  de  Bethone, 
Duke  of  Sully,  loved  and  respected  Henry  as 
no  man  or  woman  loved  and  respected  him. 
In  truth,  there  was  but  one  living  being  for 
whom  the  duke  had  greater  reverence  and 
afiection  than  for  the  lOng,  and  tha^  was  the 
Duke  of  Sully  himself.' 

As  is  well  known,  a  characteristic  love 
passage  associated  itself  witli  Henry's  poli- 
cy; and,  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
court  chronicler,  the  great  design  which 
waa  to  make  France  snpreme,  to  idonUfy 
her  with  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  weak- 
en and  hnmble  the  Catholic  powers,  wasdne 
to  a  wild  passion  of  the  king  for  a  yi>uthfiil 
damsel  of  exalted  rank,  white  his  prepara- 
tions to  involve  Europe  in  war  were  really 
only  a  demonstration  to  recover  the  object  of 
his  love  by  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
how  absurd  is  this  view ;  but  Mr.  Motley 
correctly  observes  that  the  personal  feelings 
of  Henry  IV.  unqnestjonably  Influenced  his 

folitical  acta,  and  tha'.  the  vision  of  the 
'rinccss  of  Cond4,  beckoning  him  on,  so  to 
speak,  from  across  the  frontier,  had  no  little 
eflect  on  his  purpose.  This  Angular  episode 
forms  a  comic  scene  in  the  tragedy  which 
was  about  to  open,  and  Mr.  Motley  lias  re- 
produced it  with  his  wont«d  clearness  sad 
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fresh  colouring.  This  ia  his  portrait  of  tlie 
ffiif  Helen,  whose  chamis  enthralled  the 
captive  monarch,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  wftfl  the  real  cause  of  his  setting  out 
to  invade  Bcl^um,  and  to  assail  the  power 
of  Austria  and  Spmn  : — 

'  The  Dj'mph  was  Marguerite  de  Montmo- 
rency, daughter  of  the  Constable  of  France, 
and  destined  to  be  one  day  the  mother  of  the 
great  Condg,  heio  of  Rocroy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  siie  was  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Fair-haired,  with  a  complexion  of  dazzling 
purity,  large  erpressive  eyes,  delicate  but 
commanding  features,  she  had  a  singular  fas- 
cination of  look  and  ^sture,  and  a.  winning, 
almost  child -like  simplicity  of  manner. 
Without  feminine  artifice  or  commonplace 
coquetry,  she  seemed  to  bewitch  and  subdue 
at  a  glance  men  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pur- 
suits ;  kings  and  cardinals,  great  generals,  am- 
bussadors  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  humbler 
'mortals,  whether  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  or 
Flemish.' 

The  following  shows  how  the  devoted 
monarch  stooped  to  folly  in  his  amorous 
moments ; — 

'In  the  autumn  Condg  entertained  a  hunt- 
ing party  at  a  seat  of  his,  the  Abbey  of  Ver- 
nenil,  on  the  borders  of  Picardy.  DeTraigny, 

Kvemor  of  Amiens,  invited  the  Prince, 
incess,  anil  the  Dowager  Princess,  to  a 
banquet  at  his  chClteau,  not  far  from  ttie  Ab- 
bey. On  their  road  thither  they  passed  a 
group  of  huntsmen  and  grooms  in  the  royal 
uvery.  Among  them  was  an  aged  Isckey, 
^th  a  plaster  over  one  eye,  holding  a  couple 
of  hounds  in  leash.  'The  princess  recognised 
at  A  glance,  under  that  ridiculous  disguise, 
the  King.  ''  What  a  madman  I"  she  murmur- 
ed as  she  passed  him,  "I  will  never  fotgiye 
you ;"  but  as  she  confessed,  many  years  after- 
wards, this  act  of  gallantry  dtd  not  displease 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  brilliant  Henry, 
a  true  statesman,  yet  a  knight-errant,  not 
without  the  craft  of  Machiavelli,  but  a  Don 
Quixote  as  regards  women,  every  inch  a 
king,  yet  in  love  a  madcap,  we  see  thc£gure 
of  the  cahn-minded  Bameveld,  the  sedate, 
earnest,  and  bold  contriver  of  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Protestant  powers : — 

'  lb  WAS  obvious  to  Bameveld  that  the  issue 
of  the  Clevc-JQlich  affair,  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous religious  fermentation  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, snd  Austria,  must,  sooner  or  later,  lead 
to  an  immense  war.  ....  It  was  his  brain 
that  worked,  his  tongue  that  8poke,his  restless 
pen  that  never  paused.  His  was  not  one  of 
those  easy  posts,  not  unknown  in  the  modem 
administration  of  great  affairs,  where  the 
subordinate  furnishes  the  intellect,  the  ind us- 
try,  the  experience,  while  the  bland  superior, 
gratifying  the  world  with  his  sign-manual, 
appropriates  the  applause.  Bo  long  as  he 
lived  and  worked,  the  Btatea-General  and  the 


States  of  Holland  were  like  a  cunningly-con- 
trived machine,  which  seemed  to  be  ^ive  be- 
cause one  invisUtle,  but  weighty  mind,  vita- 
lized the  whole.' 

The  love  of  Henry,  however,  for  the 
Princess  of  Condd,  dia  not  delay  bis  prepa- 
rations for  war ;  and  her  flight  to  Brussels, 
which  threw  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  a 
flattering  Spanish  court,  which  treated  him 
as  a  rivatof  the  king,  and  a  genuine  preten- 
der to  the  throne  of  Franco,  only  confirmed 
the  fixed  resolve  of  that  monarch.  A  few 
words  from  an  addresa  he  made  to  an  em- 
bassy from  the  "United  Provinces,  justsabe 
was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
he  had  advanced  to  the  frontier,  and  to  begin 
hostilities  upon  the  Rhine,  show  how  settled 
his  projects  were,  and  finallv  dispose  of  the 
idle  notion  that  his  only  object  was  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  a  lovely  fugitive  to  his  do- 
minions :— 

'  The  king  then  frankly  observed  that  the 
affair  of  Cleve  had  a  much  wider  outlook 
than  people  thought.  Therefore  the  States 
must  consider  welt  what  was  to  be  done  to 
secure  the  whole  work,  as  soon  as  the  Cleve 
business  had  been  successfully  accomplished. . 
...  '■  For  bow  much  good  will  it  do,"  said 
tbe  king,  "if  we  drive  oS  Archduke  Leopold, 
without  establishiug  the  princes  in  security 
for  the  future?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
put  the  princes  in  possession.  Everyone  will 
yield  or  run  away  before  our  forces ;  but  two 
months  after  we  have  withdrawn,  the  enemy 
will  return,  and  drive  out  the  princes  again." 
.  .  .  ,  "Tile  States  must  seize  the  occasion," 
he  repeated.  "It  was  bald  behind,  and  must 
be  grasped  by  the  forelock.  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  begun  well.  One  must  end 
well.  Finit  eoronat  opu».  It  was  very  easy 
to  speak  of  a  league,  but  a  league  was  nut  to 
be  made  in  order  to  sit  with  arms  tied,  but  to 
do  good  work." ' 

All  was  ready  by  the  first  week  of  May, 
and  Sully  and  Bameveld  confidently  hoped 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  coveted  duchies 
would  bo  occupied  by  a  Franco-Dutch 
army,  that  the  Protestant  League  would  be 
firmly  cemented,  and  that  France,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Northem  Germany  would 
dictate  terms  to  the  proud  house  of  Austria. 
But  the  shadow  of  fate  was  on  the  heroic 
king,  who  seemed  entering  on  a  path  of 
glory  ;  and  crime  was  to  cut  short  that  no- 
ble life  on  which  the  destiny  of  Christendom 
hung.  Whoever  planned  the  murder  of 
Henry,  it  is  certain  that  his  intended  enter- 
prise was  regarded  as  an  act  of  impiety  by 
the  Papal  and  Spanish  party  at  the  Louvre, 
by  Marie  de  Medici  and  her  false  paramour; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
cabinet,  with  her  assent,  made  the  death  of 
the  kiDg  a  condition  of  the  marriage  of  tiie 
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Dauphin  with  the  Inf&nta,  aftcrnarda  hnae 
of  Austria,  However  this  may  have  been, 
Henry  instinctively  felt  that,  in  spite  of 
smooth  words  of  applause  and  flattery,  his 
policy  had  foea  in  his  own  household,  and 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  mysterious  dan- 
ger, Mr.  Motley  thus  vividly  descrihea  his 
position : — 

'  Henry  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
that  coronation  on  which  the  queen,  had  set 
her  heart.  Nothing  could  he  more  pathetic 
than  the  isolated  position  in  which  ho  found 
himself  standing  thus  as  he  did  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  mighty  undertaking,  in  which  he 
was  the  central  figure — an  object  for  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  with  palpitating  interest. 
At  his  hearth  in  the  Louvre  were  no  house- 
hold gods.  Danger  lurked  behind  every 
tapestry  in  that  magnificent  old  palace.  A 
nameless  dread  dogged  his  footsteps  through 

those  resounding    corndors Driven 

from  house  and  home,  Henry  almost  lived  at 
the  Arsenal.  There  he  would  walk  for  hours 
in  the  long  alleys  of  the  garden,  discussing 
with  the  great  financier  and  soldier  his  vast, 
dreamy,  impracticable  plans.  Strange  com- 
bination of  the  hero,  the  warrior,  the  volup- 
tuary, the  sage,  and  the  schoolboy — it  would 
be  diiBcult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory a  more  human,  a  more  attractive,  a  more 
provoking,  a  less  venerable  character.' 

Nor  were  signs  of  the  coming  doom  want- 
ing, in  mysterious  hints  and  assumed  pre- 
dictiona,  guesses  drawn  from  anrrounding 
facts  and  fears,  though  treated  afterwards 
as  magical  forecasts: — 

'A  certain  astrologer,  Tbomassia  bj  name, 
was  said  to  have  bidden  the  Idng  to  beware 
of  the  middle  of  the  next  month  of  May. 
Henry  had  tweaked  the  soothsayer  by  the 
beard,  and  made  him  dance  twice  or  thrice 
about  the  room.  ,  .  .  .  A  certain  prophetess, 
called  Posithca.  had  informed  the  Queen  that 
the  King  could  not  survive  his  fltty-seventh 
year.  She  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
Marie  de  Medici,  who  had  insisted  this  year 

on  her  returning  to  Paris Meantime 

there  had  been  mystcrioua  warnings,  darker 
and  more  distinct  than  the  babble  of  the 
soothsayer  Thomassin,  or  the  ravings  of  the 
lunatic  Pasitbea.  Count  Schoneberg,  dining 
at  the  Arsenal  with  Sully,  had  been  called 
out  to  converse  with  Uademoiselle  de  Qour- 
nay,  who  implored  that  a  certain  Madame 
d'Escomans  might  be  admitted  to  audi- 
ence of  the  King.  That  person,  once  in 
direct  relations  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Vemeuil,  the  one  of  Henry's  mistresses 
who  most  hated  him,  affirmed  that  a  man 
from  the  Duke  d'Epemon's  country  was  in 
Paris,  agent  of*  a  conspiracy  seeking  the 
king's  life.' 

Mr.  Motley  thus  describes  the  assassination 
of  the  king: — 

'The  fatal  Friday  came.  Henry  drove  out 
in  his  carriage  to  see  the  preparatjoos  mak- 
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ing  for  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  Queen 
into  Paris  on  the  following  Sunday.  What 
need  to  repeat  the  tragic,  familiar  tide  ]  The 
coach  was  stopped,  by  a|)parent  accident,  in 
the  narrow  street  de  la  FCronni^re.  and  TnD- 
cis  Ravaillac,  standing  on  the  wheel,  drove 
his  knife  through  the  monarch's  heart  The 
Duke  of  Bpemon,  sitting  at  his  side,  threw 
his  cloak  over  the  body,  and  ordered  the  csr> 
riage  back  to  tbe  Louvre.* 

History  has  not  yet  conclusively  ascertain- 
ed the  instigators  of  this  terrible  crime.  AH 
the  probabilities,  liowever,  point  to  the  Jes- 
uit and  Spanish  faction  at  the  court ;  and 
there  is  mnch  evidence  that  the  queen  and 
Epemon,  and  perhaps  Coucini,  were  in 
league  with  Kavaillac.     Mr,  Motley  says : — 

'This  history  has  no  immediate  concern 
with  solving  the  mysteries  of  that  stupendous 
crime.  The  woman  who  had  sought  to  save 
the  king's  life  now  denounced  Epemon  as 
the  chief  murderer,  and  was  arrested,  exa- 
mined, accused  of  lunacy,  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly sane,  and,  persisting  in  her  statements 
with  perfect  coherency,  was  imprisoned  for 
life  for  her  pains;  the  Duke  furiously  de- 
manding her  instant  execution.  The  docu- 
ments connected  with  tbe  process  were  care- 
fully auppressed.  The  assassin,  tortured  and 
torn  by  four  horses,  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
vealed nothing,  'and  'to  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  accomplices.  Tbe  great  accused 
was  too  omnipotent  to  be  dealt  with  by  hum- 
ble accusers,  or  by  convinced  but  powerless 
tribunals.  The  trial  was  all  mystery,  hugger- 
mugger,  and  horror.  Yet  the  murderer  is 
known  to  have  dictated  to  the  Greffier  Voi- 
sin,  just  before  expiring  on  the  GrSvc,  a  de- 
claration/which  that  functionary  took  down 
in  a  handwriting  perhaps  purposely  illegible. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away, 
but  the  illegible  original  record  is  said  to  ex- 
ist, to  have  been  plainly  read,  and  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Epemon.' 

Tlie  consequences  of  the  death  of  Henrv 
at  this  crisis  are  thus  fairly  set  forth : — 

'On  the  14th  May,  France,  while  in  spiri- 
tual matters  obedient  to  the  Pope,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  Proteatantiam 
throughout  Europe,  banded  together  to 
efiect  the  downfall  of  the  proud  bouse  of 
Austria,  whose)  fortunes  and  fate  were  synony- 
mous with  Cathoiicism.  The  Baltic  powers, 
the  majority  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  King- 
dom of  Britain,  the  great  Republic  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  northernmost  and  most  warlike 
governments  of  Italy,  all  stood  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  warrior  kin)^.  ....  The  great 
enterprise  first  unfolding  itself  with  the  epi- 
sode of  Cleve  and  Berg,  and  whimsically  snr- 
rounding  itself  with  the  fantastic  idyl  of  the 
Princess  of  Condfi  had  attained  vast  propor- 
tions in  the  brain  of  its  originator 

And  all  this  gigantic  fabric  had  passed  away 
in  an  inatant,  at  one  stroke  of  a  broken  table 
knife  sharpened  oo  a  carriage  wheel.' 
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It  U  aseless,  perhaps,  to  specuUte 
what  might  have  been  the  results  to  Europe 
had  the  life  of  Henry  of  Navarre  been  pro- 
longed, and  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry 
oat  his  design.  But,  humanly  speaking,  his 
premature  fate  formed  a  .turning  point  in 
the  ^flairs  of  the  Continent,  and  it  is  all  but 
ceitun  that  the  last  two  centuries  would 
hare  run  a  very  difierent  course  had  the 
knife  of  Ravaillac  spared  its  victim.  The 
Protestant  League,  supported  by  France, 
wonid,  we  may  assume,  have  defeated  its 
foes,  and  curbed  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  had  Henry  attained  the  full 
age  of  man,  he  would  have  seen  Catholicism 
decisively  restrained,  and  France,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  States,  the  undisput- 
ed leader  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  all  its  horrors, 
could  not  have  occurred ;  and  though  France 
would  have  remained  Catholic,  she  would 
have  been  the  ally  of  the  Reformation,  and 
not  its  foe,  as  she  afterwards  became,  while 
Northern  Germany  and  the  Bntch  Common- 
wealth would,  with  England,  have  formed 
a  great  Protestant  union,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  extended  the  bonds  of  its  faith 
beyond  any  limits  they  have  siuce  attained. 
If  so,  how  changed  from  what  they  had 
been  might  have  been  the  events  of  the  long 
period  from  1610  to  the  present  time! 
France  would  probably  have  kept  in  the  van 
of  progress,  would  have  secured  freedom 
and  good  government,  and  would  have  es- 
caped the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
.  Revolution,  with  its  frightful  consequences, 
Germany  would  almost  certainly  have  he- 
coine  united  before  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  the  terrible  calamities  which 
befell  her  would,  it  may  be  asserted,  have 
not  taken  place;  and  the  disastrous  rule 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  would  long  ^o 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  past,  with  beneficial 
results  to  religion  and  mankind,  England, 
too,  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  the 
Stoarts  the  submissive  ally  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  an  accomplice  in  his  rapacious  projecta ; 
nor  would  she  have  had  occasion  to  regard 
France  for  many  years  as  her  nataral  ene- 
my ;  she  might  also  have  been  spared  civil 
war;  and  her  advance  to  greatness,  if  not 
more  rapid,  would  have  been  more  equable 
and  less  hazardous.  In  short,  the  world, 
in  our  judgment,  would  have  been  a 
hi^pier  and  better  world,  had  not  at  this 
cnus  a  murderer's  hand  removed  Henry  IV. 
from  the  scene;  nor  does  it  confute  this 
view  that,  afterwards,  the  policy  of  the  great 
King  of  France  was  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sor, Richelieu.  For  by  Richelieu's  day  the 
times  had  changed ;  the  League  of  Frotes- 
tautism,  which,  twenty  years  before,  might 
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without  difBculty  have  been  triumphant,  was 
hardly  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  do- 
minant  house  of  Austria ;  and  Europe  ac- 
cordingly became  involved  in  the  wars,  the 
alliances,  and  the  relations  which  have  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  present  age.  Besides, 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  was  essentially  des- 
potic and  anti-Protestant,  though  it  borrow- 
ed from  that  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  hence  it 
ultimately  led  up  to  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  conversion  of  France 
to  the  side  of  Rome,  with  all  the  consequen- 
ces which  ensued. 

The  death  of  Heni-y  IV.,  we  have  seen, 
dissolved  the  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  France,  in  the  hands  of  Marie  de 
Medici,  of  Concini,  of  Epernon,  and  tJie  old 
Guise  party,  was  by  degrees  to  gravitate  to- 
wards Spwn ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  was  to  associato  her 
with  a  Spanish  policy.  Meanwhile,  as  bo 
often  has  been  the  case  with  that  great  but 
unsettled  nation,  the  absence  of  the  Diaaler 
hand  which  had  rnled  it  caused  it  to 
fall  into  complete  anarchy ;  and,  preyed 
on  by  a  rapacious  court,  and  ■  torn  by 
factious  nobles  and  religious  discords,  it 
soon  ceased  to  hold  its  high  place  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Motley  thus  describes  the  inter- 
nal state  of  France  betweeti  the  death  of 
Henry  and  the  rise  of  Richelieu : — 

'Most/pitiful  was  the'condition  of  France 
on  the  day  after,  and  for  years  after,  the 
murder  of  the  King.  Not  only  was  the  kiag- 
dom  for  the  time  being  effaced  from  the  rolt 
of  nations,  so  far  as  external  relations  were 
concerned,  but  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  king- 
dom. The  ancient  monarchy  of  Hugh  Capet, 
of  Saint  Louis,  of  Henry  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  was  transformed  into  a  turbulent, 
aelf-seeliing,  quarrelsome,  piilspng,  pilfering 
democracy  of  grandees.  The  Queen-Kegeat 
was  tossed  hither  and  thither  at  the  sport  of 
the  wind  and  waves,  which  shifted  every 
hour  in  that  tempestuous  court.  No  roan 
pretended  to  think  of  the  State.  Every  man 
thoaght  only  of  himself.  The  royal  exche- 
quer was  plundered  with  a  celerity  and  cyni- 
cal recklessness  such  as  have  been  rarely  seen 
in  any  age  oi  cotfntry.  The  millions  so  care- 
fully hoarded  by  Sully,  and  exhibited  so  dra- 
matically by  the  great  minister  to  the  enrap- 
tured eyes  of  his  sovereign ;  that  treasure  in 
the  Bastille  on  which  Henry  relied  for  pay- 
ment of  the  armies  with  which  he  was  to 
transfomi  the  world,  all  disappeared  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  feed  the  voracious  maw  of  cour- 
tiers, paramours,  and  partisans.' 

England,  too,  never  sincerely  loyal  since 
the  accession  of  James  L  to  the  throne,  se- 
ceded from  the  Protestant  cause.  James  L 
had  consented  to  act  with  Henry,  though  he 
hated  the  King  of  France  at  heart :  but  as 
sooa  as  that  great  ruler  had  passed  away,  he 
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entrenched  him^lf  in  a  policy  of  inaction, 
entirely  in  favour  of  Catholicism  and  Spain. 
Besides,  with  hi»  theories  of  IHvinc  righl, 
he  disliked  the  Dutch  as  revolted  subjects ; 
he  cherished  a  peculiar  gmdge  against 
Barneveld,  and,  n«  we  shall  see,  was  angirily 
hostile  to  the  relifri'Jns  parly  in  the  United 
Provinces,  of  which  the  advocate  was  the 
foremost  chief;  and  the  hope  of  a  Spanish 
marriage  for  his  son  induced  him  to  court 
the  monstrous  alliance  of  the  power  which, 
in  the  last  generation,  had  equipped  the  Ar- 
mada to  invade  England,  and  was  the  deadly 
enemy  of  our  country  and  faith.  As  Mr. 
Motley  correctly  points  out,  the  highest  and 
dearest  interests  of  the  State  were  sacriticed 
by  this  false-heartedmlerto  thedreamof  an 
advantageons  dynastic  match,  which  was  ne- 
ver anytliing  but  a  delusion. 

.  'Few  things"  in  history  are  mure  pitiable 
t}ian  the  position  of  James  in  regard  to  Spain. 
For  seven  long  years  he  was  as  one  entranc- 
ed, the  slave  to  one  idea—a  Spanish  marriage 
for  his  son.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  counsel- 
lors argued,  Parliament  protested,  allies  im- 
plored. Parliament  was  told  that  a  royal  fa- 
mily matter  regarded  himself  alone,  and  thai 
interference  on  their  part  was  an  imperti- 
nence. .  .  .'.  Upon  that  one  point  his  policy 
was  made  to  turn— Spain  held  him  m  the 
hollow  of  her  hand.  The  infanta,  with  two 
million  crowns  in  dowry,  was  promised,  with- 
held, brought  forward  again,  like  a  puppet  to 
please  or  irritate  a  froward  child.  Gonaomar 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  held  him  spell- 
bound.' 

The  falling;  away  of  France  and  England 
left  the  DutoB  Republic  almost  isolated,  hut 
at  the  head  of  the  few  Protestant  States 
which  held  together  in  nominal  alliance. 
Now,  too,  that  Snlly  and  Henry  IV.  had 
disappeared  from  the  sti^c  of  events, 
Barneveld  was  the  hope  of  the  lV)te8tant 
cause;  and  he  addressed  himself  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  to  prepare  an  army  to 
protect  the  duchies  and  to  reconstitute  the 
Protestant  League.  Mr,  Motley,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  describes  his  atti- 
tude at  this  juncture : —    ■ 

'  No  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
complication  and  procession  of  phenomena 
attending  the  disastrous  dawn  of  the  renew- 
ed war  on  an  even  more  awful  scale  than  the 
original  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  without 
studying  the  correspondence  of  Barneveld. 
The  history  of  Europe  is  there.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  is  there.  The  conflict  of  ele- 
ments, the  crash  of  contending  forms  of  reli- 
gion and  of  nationalities  is  pictured  there  in 
vivid  and  homely  colours.  The  advocate, 
while  acting  only  in  the  name  of  a  slender 
confederacy,  was,  in  truth,  so  long  as  he  held 
his  place,  the  prime  minister  of  European 
FroteatantiBm.    There  was  none  other  to  rival 
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him,  few  to  comprehend  him,  fewer  still  to 
sustain  him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was  at  this 
moment  the  great  soldier  of  Protestantism 
without  clearly  scanning  the  fleld  in  which 
he  was  a  cbicf  actor,  so  the  advocate  was  it4 
statesman  and  its  prophet.' 

The  Commonwealth,  true  to  its  high  mis- 
sioUj  resolved  for  the  moment  to  oppose  the 
Catholic  powers,  although  unaided,  and  set 
on  foot  an  army  under  Maurice  of  Xassaa 
to  expel  Leopold  from  theduchics.  Seldom 
has  a  State  braved  seemingly  greater  odds; 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  theatre 
of  operations  was  singularly  favourable  ta 
the  Netherlands'  forces.  Mr.  Motley  enthu- 
siastically observes : — 

'  The  States  General  were  equal  to  the  im- 
mense responsibility.  Steaddy,  promptly, 
and  sagaciously  they  confronted  the  wrath, 
the  policy,  and  the  power  of  the  Empire,  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Pope.  Had  the  Republic 
not  existed  nothing  could  have  prevented 
that  debateahle  and  most  important  territory 
from  becoming  provinces  of  Spain,  whooe 
power  thus  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions  in 
the  very  face  of  England  would  have  been 
more  menacing  than  in  the  days  of  the  Ar- 
mada. Had  the  Republic  faltered  she  would 
have  soon  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  repnbhc 
did  not  falter,' 

Maurice  entered  the  duchies  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  completely  surprised  his  Catholic 
foes,  and,  in  a  short  lime,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  jQlich,  expelled  the  intrusive  Leo- 
pold from  Cleves,  and  placed  Brandcnbnrg 
and  Neuburg  in  his  stead,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereign  Commonwealth.  A 
small  French  dRtachment,Bent  by  the  queen 
at  the  last  moment,  to  save  appearances,  had 
co-operated  with  the  brilliant  Stadtholder; 
but  it  did  not  really  contribute  to  the  resnlt 
Mr.  Motley  thus,  describes  the  attitude  of 
the  Netherlands  after  this  important  snc- 


monwealth  and  kingdom  to  occupy.  It  had 
dictated  the  poUcy  and  directed  the  combin- 
ed military  movements  of  Protestantiam.  It 
had  gathered  into  a  solid  mass  the  Tariont 
elements  out  of  which  the  great  Germanic 
mutiny  against  Rome,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
had  been  compounded.  A  breathing  space 
of  uncertain  duration  had  come  to  interrupt 
and  postpone  the  general  and  inevitable  con- 
flict. Meantime  tbe  Republic  was  encamp- 
ed upon  the  enemy's  soil.  France,  which 
hitherto  had  commanded,  now  obeyed.  Eng- 
land, vacillating  and  discontented,  now 
threatening  and  now  cajoling,  saw,  for  the 
time  at  least,  its  influence  over  the  councils 
of  the  Netherlands  neutralized  by  tbe  great 
stateaman  who  still  governed  tbe  Provinces 
in  all  but  name,' 
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Things  remained  in  this  atate  for  some 
time,  the  feeble  Rudolph  not  caring  to  np- 
faold  his  claim  to  the  occupied  duchies  in 
force,  and  Brandenburg  and  Ncubnig  keep- 
ing what  was  called  the  condominium  of  the 
coveted  territory.  Ere  long,  however,  Ru- 
dolph resigned  the  crown  of  Boliemia  to  his 
brother  Matthias,  who  soon  afterwards  be- 
came emperor;  the  hoasc  of  Austria  assert- 
ed again  its  title  to  the  provinces  in  dis- 
pute; and  the  King  of  Spain,  through  the 
Archduke  in  Belgium,  made  preparations  to 
invade  Cleves,  War,  however,  was  not  for- 
mally declared  against  the  Dutch  Common- 
wealth, the  guardian  of  the  duchies ;  and 
though  Spinola  took  the  field  in  force,  and 
reduced  ^^'escl  and  other  towns,  he  avoided 
an  encounter  with  Maurice  of  Nassau.  So 
indecisively  began  a  conflict  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  its  trage- 
dies of  religions  and  international  hatred  : — 

'  There  was  not  only  no  declaration  of  war, 
but  strict  orders  had  been  given  bj  each  of 
the  apparent  belligerents  to  their  military 
commanders  to  abstain  from  all  oScnsive 
movements  against  the  advcraary.  And  now 
began  one  of  the  strangest  scries  of  warlike 
evolutions  that  were  ever  recorded.  Maurice, 
at  the  head  of  an  arm;  of  14.000  foot  and 
3,000  horse  mancouvredin  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  great  antagonist  and  professional  rival 
without  exchanging  a  blow.  It  was  a  phan- 
tom campaign,  the  prophetic  rehearsal  of 
dreadful  marches  and  tragic  histories  yet  to 
be,  and  which  were  to  be  enacted  on  that 
very  stage  and  od  wider  ones  during  a  whole 
generation  of  mankind.' 

The  traffic,  however,  in  mercenary  sol- 
di en,  which  characterized  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  already  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times;  and  the  reckless  military  adventurers 
who  played  so  important  a  part  iu  the  com- 
ing age,  were  beginning  to  make  their  pre- 
sence felL  This  is  Mr.  Motley's  portrait  of 
Ernest  Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
these  bravos,  the  descendants  of  the  Boar  of 
Ardennes  and  schwartz-ritters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ; — 

'  He  was  destined  to  reappear  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  France,  in  Bohemia,  iu  many 
places  where  there  were  villages  to  be  burn- 
ed, churches  to  be  plundered,  cities  to  be 
sacked,  nuns  and  other  women  to  be  outrag- 
ed, dangerous  politieal  intrigues  to  be  nia- 
naged.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  fair- 
baired,  prcmatnrely  wrinkled,  battered,  and 
hideous  of  visage,  with  a  hare-lip  and  a 
humpback ;  slovenly  of  dress,  and  always 
wearing  an  old  grey  hat  without  a  band  to 
it;  audacious,  daring,  cruel,  crafty,  and  li- 
centious— such  was  Ernest  Mansfield,  whom 
some  of  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  aa  Ulys- 
ses Oermanicus,  others  as  the  new  Attila,  all 
as  a  scourge  to  the  human  race.' 
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The  demonstralion  made  by  Spinola  led 
to  negotiations  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
likely  to  settle  the  question  of  Cleves,  and 
to  close  the  quqrrel  which  menaced  Europe. 
It  was  proposed  to  divide  the  duchies  be- 
tween Brandenburg  and  Ncuhurg,  and  to 
place  the  territory  under  what  really  was  the 
guarantee  of  the  great  powers.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  the  court  of  Spain  broke 
ofl  the  treaty,  and  refused  its  assent; — 

'  The  whole"  great  negotiation  began  to 
dissolve  into  a  shadowy  unsatisfactory  pa- 
geant. The  solid  barriers  which  M-ere  to 
imprison  the  vast  threatcniiig  elements  of  re- 
ligious animosity  and  dynastic  hatreds,  ani> 
to  secure  a  peaceful  future  for  Christendonj'' 
melted  into  films  of  gossamer,  and  the  gred>~ 
war  of  demons,  no  TonRer  to  be  quelled  h'" 
the  commonplaces  of  diplomatic  esoreisi'^* 
revealed  its  close  approach.  The  prospcc^' 
of  Europe  were  blaclter  than  ever.'  i?" 

This  conduct  of  Spain  was  immodiatcl; 
followed  by  a  revival  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  Austria.  While  France,  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen  andConciui,  was  becoming  a  sa' 
trapy  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  James  I.  was 
madly  abandoning  the  policy  of  Elirabeth 
and  Burieigh,  and  treating  the  Dutch  Ke- 
pubtic  with  contempt,  the  Catholic  powers 
were  acting  in  concert,  and  Ilerry  lY.  bav. 
ing  been  removed,  were  pR'paring  to  carry 
into  eflect  their  never  ceasing  designs 
against  Protestantism.  Spain  once  more  set 
armies  and  fleets  on  foot;  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
League  of  Southern  Germany ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Griitz,  coming  into' the  foremost 
rank,  ut^ed  the  emperor  to  a  Cath<)lie  cru- 
sade. Tbe  object  of  this  conspiracy  j^ainst 
the  Reformation  and  human  liberty  was  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy of  the  privileges  which  liad  been  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  celebrated  Pacification 
of  Nassau,  concluded  more  than  sixty  years 
before,  and  to  crush  I'rotcstantism  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany;  and  as  early  as  1613 
three  armies  were  prepared  to  effect  this 
purpose : — 

'  Three  armies  were  to  take  the  field  against 
Protestantism  at  the  orders  of  t^pain  and  the 
Po]>e,  One,  at  the  door  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
directed  especially  against  tiie  Netherlands, 
was  to  resume  the  campaign  in  the  duchies, 
and  to  prevent  any  aid  going  to  Protestant 
Germany  from  Great  Britain  or  from  Holland. 
Another  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  was  to  make 
the  chief  movements  against  the  Evangelical 
hosts;  a  third,  in  Austria,  was  to  keep  down 
the  Protestant  party  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  1'o  sustain 
this  movement  it  was  understood  that  all  the 
troops  in  Italy  were  to  be  kept  all  the  winter 
on  a  war  footing.' 
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The  apostacy  of  Ncnbiira;  to  the  Catholic 
League,  which  made  Catholicism  <ince  more 
dominant  on  the  Rhine,  increased  also  at 
this  crisis  the  resources  and  hopes  of  the 
Catholic  powers.  As  perils  gathered  more 
densely  around,  we  see  Bameveld  again  act- 
ing as  the  master  spirit  of  tlic  Protestant 
States,  and  not  only  indicating  with  rare 
insight  the  calamities  that  menaced  Protes- 
tant Europe,  but  ui^ng  union  and  close  al- 
liance as  the  only  means  of  averting  ruin. 
How  thorougiily  he  saw  through  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  Mr.  Motley  cor- 
rectly shows,  anticipated  the  general  plan  of 
■Ziatholic  agression  in  the  strife  that  follow- 
^,  appears  in  the  following  interesting  let- 
^r,  which  reads  lilre  a  prophecy  in  the  light 
*f  subsequent  events : — 
<  'I  ponder  well  at  this  crisis,'  he  said  to  his 
riend  Caron,  '  the  intelligence  I  received 
kpae  months  back  from  Itatisboa,  out  of  the 
ubinet  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  design  of  the 
Catholic  or  Roman  League  is  to  bring  this 
year  a  great  army  into  the  field  in  order  to 
make  Neuburg,  wlio  was  even  then  said  to  be 
of  the  Roman  professioit  and  League,  master 
of  JUlich  and  the  ducliics ;  to  execute  the  im- 
perial decree  against  Aachen  and  MQlheim, 
preventing  any  aid  from  hcing  sent  into  Ger- 
many by  these  Provinces  or  bj  Great  Britain, 
and  placing  the  Archduke  and  Marquis  8pi- 
nola  in  command  of  the  forces ;  to  put  an- 
other army  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  succour  coming  from 
Hungry,  Bohemia,  Austria.  Moravia,  and  Si- 
lesia mto  Germany ;  to  keep  all  these  disput- 
ed territories  in  subjection  and  devotion  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  place  the  general  con- 
duct of  all  tlielr  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  and  other  princes  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  A  third  army  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  under  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  others  of  the 
League,  destined  to  thoroughly  carry  out  its 
designs  against  the  Elector-Palatine,  and  the 
other  electors,  princes,  and  estates  belonging 
to  the  religion,' 

Had  the  Protestant  powers  been  really 
united,  Mr.  Motley  thinks  that,  even  at  this 
time,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
stronger  one,  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
Southern  6cm]any,aQd  the  countries  which 
form  the  Austrian  empire,  were  penetrated 
throughont  by  Protestant  elements,  which 
perished  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
Mr.  Motley  says : — 

'The  chances  anperficially  considered  were 
vastly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
the  chief  lands,  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
younger  branch  of  [the  house  of]  Austria,  the 
Protestants  outnumbered  the  Catholics  by 
nearly  ten  to  one.  Bohemia,  the  Austrias, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  were  filled  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Hubs,  of  Luther,  and  even  of 
Calvin.    U  Spun  was  a  unit,  now  that  the 
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Hoors  and  Jews  had  been  expelled,  and  the 
heretics  of  Castille  and  Araoon  bnmt  intosnb- 
misslon,  she  had  a  most  lukewarm  ally  in  V»- 
nice,  whose  policy  was  never  controlled  bj 
the  Church,  and  a  dangerous  neighbour  in 
the  warlike,  restless,  and  adventurous  House 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  geograpiiical  considera- 
tions were  even  more  vital  than  religious 
scruples.  A  sincere  alliance  of  France,  the 
very  Hower  of  whose  noliility  and  people  in- 
clined to  the  Reformed  religion  was  impossi- 
ble, even  if  there  had  been  fifty  infantas  to 
espouse  fifty  daughters  of  Franco.  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  united 
princes  of  Germany  seemed  a  solid  and 
serried  phalanx  of  Protestantism,  to  break 
through  which  should  be  hopeless,' 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  forces  of 
Protestantism  were  more  than  ever  in  a  state 
of  dissension : — 

'  At  that  moment,  so  pregnant  with  a  mou' 
strous  future,  there  was  hardly  a  sound 
Protestant  poUcy  anywhere  but  in  Holland. 
Hov  long  would  that  policy  remain  sound 
and  united?  How  long  would  the  Republic 
speak  through  the  imperial  voice  of  Bubc- 
veld  ?  Time  was  to  show  and  to  teach  many 
lessons.  The  united  princes  of  Germany  were 
walking,  talking,  quarrelling  in  their  sleep: 
England  and  France  distracted  and  bedmg- 
ged,  while  Haximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  GrStz,  the  Cabinets  of  Madrid  and 
the  Vatican  were  moving  forward  to  their 
aims  slowly,  steadily,  relentlessly  as  Fatt 
And  Spain  was  more  powerful  than  she  bad 
lieeo  since  the  Truce  began.  In  five  years 
she  had  become  much  more  capable  of  ag- 
gression.' 

Europe  was  in  this  alarming  state  when 
the  death  of  Matthias  and  the  elci-ation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Gratr,  to  the  Bohemian  throne 
brought  the  already  active  conAict  to  > 
head.  Ferdinand,  truncd  for  years  by  Je- 
suit priests,  and  the  Philip  IL  of  the  scren- 
t«cnth  century,  had  long  resolved  to  destroy 
the  privileges  of  the  reformed  coromunions 
wherever  he  could,  and  to  blot  out  Protes- 
tantism with  fire  and  sword,  Tiic  gloomy 
enthusiast  soon  afterwards  became  emperor, 
and  wielding  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  thus  inaugurated  his  calamitoas 

'Before  the  end  of  1618  the  ProtesUnt 
churches  of  Brunnan  were  sealed  up.  Those 
at  Klostergrab  were  demolished  in  three  days 
by  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pragfie. 
These  dumb  walls  preached  in  their  dcstnic- 
tion  more  stirringscrmons  than  perhaps  would 
ever  have  been  heard  within  them,  had  they 
stood.  This  tearing  in  pieces  of  the  Imperial 
patent  grantingliberty  of  Protestant  worship, 
this  summary  execution  done  upon  senseless 
bricks  and  mortar,  was  an  aet  of  defiance  to 
the  Reform  religion  everywhere.  Protestant- 
ism was  struck  in  the  face,  spat  upon,  and 
defied.' 
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r  The  Bofaemian  Protestants  rose  fiercely, 
and  the  drama  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
opened,  its  prelude  having  already  begun  for 
some  time : — 

'The  fatefal  2Brd  of  May, 'IBIS,  arrived. 
Slawata,  a  Boliemian  Protestant,  -who  had 
conTcrted  himself  to  the  Roman  Church  in 
order  to  marry  h  rich  widow,  and  who  con- 
verted his  peasants  \iy  hontins  them  to  mass 
with  bis  hounds,  and  HartultE,  the  two 
stadtbolders,  who  at  Ferdinand's  coronation 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from  in- 
eluding  the  Majesty- Letter  among  the  privi- 
leges he  was  swearing  to  support,  and  who 
■were  considered  the  real  authors  of  the  impe- 
rial letters  revokingall  religious  rights  of  Pro- 
testantx,  were  the  most  obnoxious  of  alt. 
They  were  hurled  from  the  council-chamber 
"  window  of  the  Hradschin.  The  unfortunate 
secretary.  Fabricius,  was  tossed  out  after 
them.  Twenty-eight  ells  deep  tbey  fell,  and 
all  escaped  unhurt  by  the  fall,  Fabricius  being 
aubsequenti;  ennobled  by  a  grateful  emperor 
with  the  well-won  title  of  Ibtron  Summerset. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  in  reality  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years  already,  is 
dated  from  that  day.' 

Had  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  remained 
true  to  itself  and  united  at  this  perit- 
cia<(  time,  it  would  have  yet  formed  a  power- 
ful nucleus  round  which  Protestantism 
would  have  gathered  its  forces.  But  for 
several  years  the  confederacy  of  the  States 
had  been  torn  by  internal  discords,  which 
just  at  this  moment  reached  their  height, 
and,  rending  asunder  the  famous  Republic, 
caused  the  death  of  its  moat  illustrious  citi- 
zen, and,  for  awhile,  reduced  it  almost  to 
impotence.  Mr.  Motley's  narrative  has 
carefully  set  forth  the  vicissitudes  of  these 
unhappy  dissensions;  but  we  have  purpose- 
ly reserved  an  account  of  them  to  the  close 
of  our  brief  review  of  this  work,  in  order  to 
notice  them  more  succinctly,  and  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  dark  tragedy  which  forma  the 
closing  scene  of  these  volumes.  To  compre- 
hend accurately  tlie  numerous  causes  of 
these  divisions  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  new-made  nation,  and 
of  its  strange  political  system,  which  in  the 
existing  state  of  its  aflairs  almost  certainly 
led  to  ciiil  conflicts. 

The  defeat  of  Spain  had  left  Protestant- 
ism the  dominant  faith  in  the  freed  Com- 
iDonncalth ;  but  though  this  had  put  an  end 
to  the  deeds  of  Alva,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  religious  liberty,  it  had  not  yet  beer,  fol- 
lowed by  freedom  of  conscience;  and  as  the 
Reformation  in  all  Protestant  States,  had  as 
yet  generally  asserted  tbe  principle  that 
subjects  are  bound  in  all  countries  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  national  Church,  and  yet 
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Protestantism,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  divided  communities  into  diflerent 
sects,  the  result  was  tliat  established  Protes- 
tantism almost  everywhere  meant  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  set  of  Protestants  over  others, 
and  relegated  into  an  inferior  ppsition,  and 
not  seldom  exposed  to  intolerance,  dissen- 
tients from  the  national  form  of  worship. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Motley  : — 

'Burning,  hanging,  and  burying  alive  of 
culprits  guilty  of  another  creed  than  tbe  do- 
minant one  bad  become  obsolete.  But  there 
was  an  established  creed  ....  and  there 
was  one  established  principle  then  considered 
throughout  Europe,  the  grand  result  of  the 
Reformation — eajat  regio  ejus  religw — ^wliicb 
was  in  reality  as  impudent  an  invasion  of  hu- 
man right  as  any  lieaven-bom  dogmas  of  in- 
fallibility. The  sovereign  of  a  country,  hav- 
ing appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  ancient 
chuTcb,  prescribed  his  own  creed  to  his  snb- 
jccts.  In  the  royal  conscience  were  included 
the  million  conaciences  of  his  subjects.' 


The  general  result  of  tliia  state  of  things 
was  to  divide  Protestants  into  contending 
parties,  in  almost  every  Reformed  country, 
and  to  exasperate  them  fiercely  gainst  each 
other;  and  unhappily,  in  the  Dutch  Com- 
monwealth, the  dis.^ension  was  more  than 
ordinarily  bitter.  Calvinism  was  the  estab- 
lished faith  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  but  a 
large  minority  of  the  people  of  the  States 
had  sympathy  with  a  less  austere  creed  ;  and 
the  disputes  between  the  religions  sects  were 
aggravated  by  questions  relating  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  fallen  Church  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  nnd  civil  powers. 
A.  compromise  was  for  a  time  cflected, 
mainly  through  the  conciliatory  tact  of 
Barneveld,  ever  on  the  siilc  of  religions 
peace;  but  before  long  thu  nomination  of 
the  famous  Anninius  to  a  chair  at  Leyden, 
and  the  theological  doctrines  be  preached, 
proved  the  signal  for  the  strife  to  revive. 
Society,  throughout  tbe  entire  Common- 
wealth, was  separated  into  two  hostile 
camps,  in  a  way  it  is  difficult  now  to  under- 
stand ;  and  while  the  middle  and  some  of 
the  upper  classes,  especially  the  magistracy 
of  the  free  towns,  inclined  to  the  Arminian 
tenets,  the  mass  of  the  people  and  most  of 
the  nobles  stood  up  resolutely  to  defend 
Calvinism,  threatened  aa  they  thought,  by  a 
dreadful  heresy.  Mr.  Motley  thus  vividly 
describes  the  strife  between  the  Remon- 
strants and  the  contra-Rcmonstrants.  as  the 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  c:(lled  themselves 
— a  strife    which    involved  the  whole    na- 


'  In  burghers'  mansions,  peasants'  cottages, 
mechanics'  back  parlours,  on  board  bcrrmg 
smacks,  canal  boats,  and  East  Indiaiuen;  in  . 
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shops,  coDnting- rooms,  farm-jards,  ward- 
rooms, ale-houses;  on  the  eschange,  in  the 
tennis  court,  on  the  mall ;  et  b&nquets,  at 
burials,  christenings,  or  bridals;  wherever  and 
whenever  human  creatures  met  each  other, 
there  was  over  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle 
of  Remonstfant,  and  contra-Reinonatrant,  the 
hissing  of  red-hot  theological  rhetoric,  the 
pelting  of  hostile  texts.  The  blacksmith's 
iron  cooled  on  the  anvil,  the  tinker  dropped 
a  kettle  half-mcndcd.  the  broker  left  a  bar- 
eain  unclinched,  the  ScbercningeD  fisherman, 
in  his  wooden  shoes,  forgot  the  cracks  in  his 
pinkie,  while  each  pauaed  to  hold  high  con- 
verse with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free-will,  or 
absolute  fore- knowledge ;  losing  himself  in 
wandering  mazes,  whence  there  was  noissne. 
Province  against  province,  city  against  city, 
family  against  family ;  it  was  one  vast  scene 
of  bickering,  denunciation,  heait-hurnings, 
mutual  excommunication  and  hatred.  Alas  I 
a  generation  of  mankind  before,  men  had 
stood  banded  together  to  resist,  with  all  the 
might  that  comes  from  union,  the  fell  spirit 
of  tlie  Holy  Inquisition,  which  was  dooming 
all  who  wandered  from  the  ancient  fold,  or 
resisted  foreign  tyranny,  to  the  axe,  the  fag- 
got, the  living  grave.' 

It  may  not  be  easy  in  this  ago — tlioiigh  it 
is  one  of  stern  religious  strife — to  under- 
stand how  what  seemed  a  dispute  about 
a  mere  theological  dogma  should  have 
excited  sucli  universal  passion ;  and  Mr. 
Motley  has,  we  think,  failed  to  appreciate  or 
oxpliiin  the  problem,  from  a  want  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  it.  It  should  be  recollected, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  whether 
the  rival  faiths  of  Anninianism  and  Calvin- 
isni,  as  they  arc  still  named,  should  become 
dominant  in  the  Commonwealth,  involved  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  or  subjeetion  of 
the  opposing  parties,  which  almost  divided 
the  nation  between  them ;  and  it  caused  a 
controversy  quite  as  decisive,  and  fraught 
witli  quite  as  decisive  issues  as  that  wliieli, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  made  Puritans  and 
Prclatists  rush  to  arms,  and  deluged  England 
and  Scotland  with  blood.  And,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  essential  ideas  which  under- 
lay these  opposing  creeds  almost  inevitably  at 
this  crisis,  in  tlie  United  Provinces  led  to 
discord,  of  an  uncompromising  and  deter- 
mined kind.  Arminianism  implied  the 
subjection  of  the  Church  in  almost  all 
points  to  the  State  and  to  law  ;  it  breathed 
the  modern  spirit  of  toleration  almost  ap- 
proaching religious  indifference;  and  hence, 
in  a  country  but  just  omet^ng  from  a  tre- 
mendous and  long  religious  conflict,  it  was 
certain  to  enlist  against  it  the  heaits  of  the 
most  devoted  and  earnest  Protestants,  and 
to  cause  many  to  accuse  its  adherents  of 
want  of  patriodsm  and  of  Romish  sympathies. 
Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  theatorn- 
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est  expression  of  Protestantism  in  mortal  fend 
with  Rome,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  of  hostility  to  Spain  and  tovc  of 
country;  and  thus  its  followers' regarded 
with  dislike  those  who  condemned  it  a^  rig- 
id and  narrow,  and  exhibited  moderation  and 
even  goodwill  to  Christians  of  less  austere 
communions,  or  turned  a  wistful  eye  to- 
wards the  old  Chnrch  which  had  once  com- 
manded the  national  reverence.  Hence  the 
two  forms  of  belief  were  the  evidence  of  real 
and  vital  dissension  ;  and,  we  must  add, 
that,  if  in  tliis  century  there  is  a  tendency 
— and  Mr.  Motley  shows  it — to  regard  the 
Calviuists  of  Holland  and  elsewhere  as  fana- 
tical and  haif-savi^^  enthusiasts,  and  to  de- 
scribe tbeir  opponents  as  the  high-souled 
party  of  humanity,  liberal  thought,  and  pro- 
gress, this  seems  to  us  a  grave  misconcep- 
tion. Beyond  all  question,  what  is  called 
Calvinism,  and  the  heroic  band  of  men  it 
produced,  were  the  hope  of  Protestantism  in 
its  struggle  with  Rome ;  the  old  faith  would 
have  regained  its  pasition  but  for  the  Cal- 
vinist  opposition  it  met ;  and  though  it 
untrue  to  charge  with   lukewarm- 
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other  Protestant  sects,  it  is  unjust  to  claim 
for  them  superior  wisdom,  or  to  ignore  the 
services  of  their  bolder  leaders.  We  cannot 
afford  to  describe  as  frenzy,  and  when  the 
peril  is  past,  to  ridicule,  the  energy  which 
mounts  the  deadly  breach,  and  bears  down 
the  resisting  garrison,  oven  though  it  breaks 
out  in  occasional  excesses. 

The  strife,  however,  which  divided  the  Ne- 
therlands into  two  angry  religions  factions, 
was  coincident  with  another  strife,  which  sep- 
arated almost  the  same  antagonists.  The 
Commonwealth,  though  in  external  afiaiiB 
presenting  the  image  of  a  single  power,  was 
really  a  confederacy  of  united  States,  each 
sovereign  within  its  own  limitij,  and  each 
possessing  peculiar  privileges  of  an  essen- 
tially aristocratic  and  municipal  character, 
Tlius  power  centered  by  law  in  each  State, 
in  an  oligarchy  of  distinguished  citizens: 
and  though  the  States  General  and  the 
stadtholder  connected  the  whole  by  an  im- 
perfect tie,  the  several  States  were  indepen- 
dent by  right,  and  ruled  separately  through 
their  boards  of  magistrates.  As  Mr.  Motley 
observes : — 

'The  sovereignty  of  the  coaotry,  so  far  as 
its  nature  could  be  satisfactorily  analysed, 
seemed  to  be  scattered  through  and  inherent 
in  each  one  of  the  multitudinous  boards  of 
magistracy,  close  corporations — self-elected 
— by  which  every  city  was  governed.  Prac- 
tically, however,  these  boards  were  represent- 
ed by  deputies  in  each  of  the  seven  provin- 
cial aasemblies,  and  these  agun  sent  council- 
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lors  fTom  amoDs  their  number  to  the  gene- 
ral Bsaembly,  which  was  that  of  tlteir  High 
Mtghtineaa  the  Lords  States  General  ..... 
The  internal  policj  in  all  the  provincea,  and 
in  all  the  towns  was  republican.  Local  self- 
government  existed  everywhere.  Each  city 
magistracy  was  a  little  republic  in  itself.  .  . 
.  .  Great  lawyers  of  highest  intellect  and 
learning  believed  the  sovereign  power  to  re- 
side in  the  separate  States.' 

The  oligarchies  which  ruled  the  separate. 
States  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 
lawyers,  and  their  ill-defined  position  to- 
vpams  the  States  General  and  the  stadthold- 
er  who,  in  a  vague  way,  claimed  snpremacj' 
over  the  whole  Commonwealth,  raised  the 
question  of  State  and  Federal  rights  which 
in  our  day  has  convulsed  the  New  \Yor!d. 
The  political  quarrel,  as  wc  have  said,  was 
also  identified  with  a  religious  quarrel,  and 
placed  in  antagonism  the  same-  parties. 
The  majority  of  the  nation  who,  we  liave 
seen,  were  Calvinists,  i-iewed  with  jealousy 
and  dislike  the  privileges  of  the  separate 
State-magistracies  which  were  of  an  anti- 
popular  type  ;  they  longed  for  a  more  pow- 
erful and  general  government  which  would 
alike  prove  more  efficient  for  defence,  and 
be  more  liberal  to  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  their  sympaliiies  were  in  favour  of  the 
States  General,  and  of  the  daring  and  bril- 
liant Maurice  of  Nassau.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chiefs  of  the  State  governments, 
and  most  of  the  cla.sse8  dependent  on  them, 
iiicined  to  the  Anninian  doctrines  with  the 
cliaracteristic  lawyer  instinct ;  and  they  were 
very  tenacious  of  what  they  thought  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  as  these  were  associated  with  their 
own.  Grounds  of  fierce  disscnsiou  were 
thus  laid ;  and  the  Netherlands  were  split 
into  angry  factions  exasperated  against  each 
other  by  the  strongest  motives : — 

'  A  hitter  conflict  was  rapidly  developing 
itself  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  was  the  civil  element  struggling  with 
the  military  for  predominance;  sword  against 
gown;  Statea-nghts  against  central  authori- 
ty  And  now  another  element  of  dis- 
cord had  come,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest, 
the  terrible,  never-ending  struggle  of  Church 
against  State.  Theological  hatred,  which  fur 
forty  years  long  had  found  vent  in  the  ex- 
change of  acrimony  between  the  ancient  and 
the  Kcformcd  Churches,  was  now  assuming 
other  shapes,' 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  on  which  side 
right  generally  lay  in  this  unhappy  conflict, 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Motley  that 
the  Calvinists  and  States  General  party 
were,  as  he  evidently  thinks,  wholly  in  the 
wrong.  There  was  much  earnestness  in 
their  fanaticism,  and  much  real  patriotism  in 
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their  wish  to  secure  a  stronger  and  more  po- 
pular government;  and  if  probably  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  was  with  the  Anninian  and- 
States-right  party,  wc  are  by  no  means  con- 
fident that  their  attitude  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  conservatism  was 
somewhat  narrow  and  selfish.  As  the  strife 
raged  and  increased  in  fury,  Barneveld,  with 
the  greatness  of  a  superior  mind,  endeavour- 
ed to  moderate  the  contending  factions ; 
but  by  nature  and  training  he  was  an  Armi- 
ntan,  and  he  gradually  became  the  States- 
right  leader.  A  statesman  in  the  truest 
souse  of  the  word,  as  William  of  Orange 
was  afterwards,  the  object  of  his  life  was  to 
combine  Protestantism  against  the  danger 
impending  from  Rome  and  its  allies ;  and 
hence  he  disliked  the  exclusive  Calvinist 
dogmas,  deplored  the  quarrels  which  divid- 
ed Protestants,  and  was  really  in  favour 
of  toleration  to  a  degree  hardly  nndei'stood 
in  that  age.  We  may  justly  admire  this 
characteristic  of  him  without  condemning 
the  Calvinists  wholesale. 

'  He  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  strug- 
gle between  the  clergy  and  the  civil  power 
for  mast«ry  in  the  State,  aa  an  attempt  to 
subject  provincial  autonomy  to  the  central 
government  purely  in  the  interest  of  the 
priesthood  of  a  particular  sect.  The  remedy 
he  fondly  hoped  for  was  moderation  and 
union  within  the  Church  itself.  lie  could 
never  imagine  the  necessity  for  this  ferocious 
animosity,  not  only  between  Christians,  but 
beween  two  branches  of  the  Keformed 
Church.  lie  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Ten  Points  of  the  Remonstrance 
had  dug  an  abyss  too  deep  and  wide  ever 
to  be  bridged  over  between  brethren  lately 
of  one  faith  or  of  one  fatherland.  He  was 
uuccasiug  in  his  prayers  and  appeals  for 
"  mutual  toleration  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destine ti  on."  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveld  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  independence  of  the  separate 
States,  clung  with  a  lawyer's  stnbhornness 
to  the  doctrine  of  Stale-rights,  and  regarded 
as  treason  attempts  to  make  the  government 
of  the  States  General  supreme,  and  to  give 
the  stadtholdcr  sovereign  power: — 

'  Was  the  supreme  power  of  the  union 
created  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  vested  in  the 
States  General  ?  They  were  beginning  theo- 
retically to  claim  it,  but  Barneveld  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  power  cither  in  a 
law  or  fact.  It  was  a  league  of  sovereignties, 
he  maintained ;  a  confederacy  of  some  inde- 
pendent States,  united  for  certain  purposes 
by  a  treaty  made  some  thirty  years  before. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imbecile,  judging  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  than  aucb  an  organiza- 
tion  Yet  it  wds  ditlicult  to  show  any 

charter,  precedent,  or  prescription,  fo^fhe 
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forereignty  of  the  States  General  Necessary 
as  such  an  incorporation  was  for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  union,  no  constitutional  union 
had  ever  been  enacted.' 

As  Barneveld  naturolly  became  the  leader 
of  the  Arminian  and  States  right  cause  in 
the  Republic,  so  Maurice  of  Naasaa  almost 
inevitably  grew  into  the  champion  of  the 
opposite  side.  Though  not  at  heart  a  reli- 
gious man,  he  entertained  a  dread  of  Armi- 
nian tenets,  and  had  a  peraoaal  grudge 
against  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Armi- 
nian preachers.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  close  State  magistracies ;  and,  sprung 
from  a  line  of  imperial  ancestors,  he  resent- 
ed the  pretensions  of  these  lawyer  oligar- 
chies, and  aspired  to  change  the  staff  of  a 
stadtholder  into  the  sceptre  of  an  absolute 
king.  He  had  alaospecialreasons  todislike 
Barneveld,  who  had  always  feared  and  con- 
demned his  ambition,  and  whoso  genius  was 
an  obstacle  in  his  way  ;  and  be  chafed  an- 
grily against  what  he  thought  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  the  powerful  statesman. 
He  thus  became  the  upholder  of  the  Statea 
General  and  their  claims,  and  a  kind  of  de- 
mocratic popular  chief ;  and  stood  forward 
as  the  declared  opponent  of  Barneveld  and 
the  State  niagistracies,  Mr.  Motley  thus 
describes  the  position  of  the  rivals  : — 

'  The  great  captain  of  the  country  and  of 
his  time,  the  son  of  Wiliiam  the  Silent,  the 
martial  stadtholder,  in  tlie  fulness  of  his 
fame,  and  the  vigour  of  his  years,  had  now 
openly  taken  his  place  as  the  chieftain  of  the 
contra-RemonstrantB.  The  conflict  between 
the  civil  and  the  military  element  for  supro' 
macy  in  a  free  commonwealth  has  never  been 
more  vividly  typified  than  in  this  death- 


grapple  between  Maurice  and  Barneveld, 
The  aged  but  still  vigorous  statesman,  ripe 
with  half  B  century  of  political  lore,  and  the 


high-born,  brilliant,  and  scientific  soldier, 
with  the  laurels  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport, 
and  of  a  hundred  famous  sieges  .upon  his 
helAet,  reformer  of  military  science,  and  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  politics  and 
government,  were  the  representatives  and 
leaders  of  the  two  great  factions  into  which 
the  Commonwealth  had  now  unhappily  di- 
vided itself.' 

He  thus  sets  forth  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  finally  entered  into  the  con- 
flict:— 

*  The  religious  clement,  which  seems  at  first 
view  to  be  the  ull-pervading  and  controlling 
one,  is  in  reality  rather  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  and  colours  than  the  essence  which 
constitutes  the  tragedy  to  be  delineated. 
Personal,  sometimes  even  paltry,  jealousy ; 
love  of  power,  of  money,  and  of  place  ;  rival- 
ry between  civil  and  military  ambition  for 
predominance  in  a  free  State ;  struggles  be- 
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tween  Church  and  State  to  control  and  op- 
press each  other ;  conflict  between  the  cau- 
tious and  healthy,  but  provincial  and  centri- 
fugal spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ardent, 
centrabzing,  imperial,  but  dangerous  instinct 
on  the  other,  for  ascendancy  in  a  federation; 
mortal  combat  between  aristocracy  disguised 
in  the  plebeian  form  of  trading  and  political 
corporations,  and  democracy  sheltering  itself 
nnder  a  famous  sword  and  an  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious name— all  these  principles  and  pas- 
sions will  be  found  hotly  at  work.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  stra^le  between  the  adverve  parties, 
or  to  set  forth  its  incidents  in  detail.  Man- 
rice  and  the  Calvinists  insisted  upon  the  as- 
sembling of  a  national  synod  in  order  to 
proscribe  the  Arminian  heresy,  and  the 
States  General  seconded  their  purpose. 
Barneveld  steadily  deprecated  this  extreme 
course,  and  openly  charged  the  imperious 
stadtholder  with  a  design  to  destroy  tlie 
rights  of  the  States  and  to  subject  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  rule  of  the  sword.  Alt 
the  vials  of  popular  and  factious  wrath  were 
now  poured  out  upon  the  head  of  Ibe  sdro- 
cate;  and  the  great  statesman,  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  Protestantism  unce  the 
death  of  Henry  IV,,  was  reviled  as  a  traitor 
to  the  troe  faith,  a  tool  of  Spun,  and  a  dia- 
guised  Papist.  Jamea  I.  joined  in  the  ig- 
noble clamour,  one  reason  being  that  Barne- 
veld had  made  a  good  bargain  with  the 
wasteful  monarch,  with  respect  to  the 
pledged  cautionary  towns,  which  bad  been 
rescued  for  the  Republic ;  another,  not  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Motley,  being  that  James  sym- 
pathized with  Maurice  of  Nassau  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
cordially  hated  anyllung  like  a  common- 
wealth. At  length  a  propoutioQ  made  by 
Barneveld  that  each  State  should  look  to  its 
own  defence,  and  that  the  free  cities  should 
arm,  themselves,  gave  his  rival  the  opportu- 
nity he  sought ;  and  Maurice,  throwing  his 
sword  into  the  scale,  quietly  seized  most  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Provinces,  expelled 
from  their  seats  the  lawyer  magiatratea,  and 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
General.  The  revolution,  however,  was  a 
bloodless  one ;  the  march  of  Maurice  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  through  the  Provinces 
was  a  triumphal  progress,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  his  cause  was  popular,  as  wo  see 
from  the  following  sketch  of  his  entry  into 
Amsterdam : — 

'On  his  approach  to  the  stately  northern 
Venice,  standing  full  of  life  and  commercial 
bustle  upon  the  vast  submerged  forest  of 
Norwegian  pines,  he  was  met  by  a  fleet  of 
yachts,  and  escorted  through  the  water-gates 
of  the  Y  into  the  city.  Here  au  inunense  as- 
semblage of  vessels  of  every  class,  from  the 
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humble  gondola  to  tho  bulky  Eaat  'Indiatnaa 
and  the  first-rate  ship  of  war,  gail;  bannered 
with  the  Orange  colours,  and  thronged  from 
deck  to  topmast  bj  enthusiastic  multitudes, 
was  waiting  to  receive  their  bcloTed  stadt- 
holdur.  A  deafening  cannonade  saluted  him 
on  bis  approach.  The  prince  was  escorted  to 
the  Bquare  or  Dam,  where,  on  a  high  scaifold- 
ing,  covered  with  blue  velvet  in  front  of  the 
stately  medinval  town-hall,  the  bnrgomaaters 
and  board  of  ma^trates  in  their  robes  of 
office  were  waiting  to  receive  him. ' 

This  is  Mr.  Motley's  accoQtit  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revolntion  was  efiecled  at 
Utrecht,  and  the  '  Waait-geldera,*  or  city 
militia,  disappeared  at  a  noa  from  the  popu- 
lar chief : — 

'  For  days  there  had  been  vague  but  fear- 
ful expecations  of  a  "  blood-bath,"  of  street 
battles,  rioting,  und  plunder.  Yet  the  stadt- 
bolder,  with  the  consummate  art  which  cha- 
racterized all  his  military  mamsuvres,  had  so 
ably  carried  out  his  measures  that  not  a  shot 
was  fired,  not  a  blow  given,  not  a  single 
burgher  disturbed  in  his  peaceful  slumbers. 
When  the  population  had  taken  o&  their 
n^ght-caps,  they  woke  to  find  the  awful  bug- 
bear removed  which  ho  long  had  been  appal- 
ling them.  The  Waart-gelders  were  num- 
bered with  the  terrors  of  the  past,  and  not  a 
cat  had  mewed  at  their  disappearance.  Char- 
ter-books, parchments,  18th  articles,  Bame- 
veld's  teeth,  flowery  orations  of  Orotius,  ta- 
Tern-talk  of  Van  Ostrum,  city  immunities, 
States-rights,  provincial  laws,  Waart-golders 
and  all — the  martial  stadtholder,  with  riie 
orange  plume  in  his  hat,  and  the  sword  of 
Niewport  on  his  side,  strode  through  them  as 
easily  as  through  the  whirligigs  and  mounte- 
banks, the  waffles  and  fritters  encumbering 
tho  streets  of  Utrecht  on  the  night  of  his  ar- 

The  arrest  of  Bameveld  and  his  chief  asso- 
ciates was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  vio- 
lent change.  Mr.  Motley  describes  at  great 
length  the  proceedings  wainst  the  great  ad- 
vocate, but  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
his  narrative.  We  agree  with  him  that  the 
trial  of  Bameveld  was  a  frightfnl  mockery 
of  right  and  justice,  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  popular  frenzy  should  have  made 
a  victim  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  ve- 
nerable father  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth. 
Yet,  scaadnlous  as  it  was,  the  trial  rcscmhled 
tiie  State  prosecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  things  taken  su  opposite 
course,  and  Maurice  of  Nassau  been  the  nc- 
cased,  history  probably  would  have  bad  to 
condemn  a  judicial  murder  with  equal  stcrn- 
nesa.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Motley  s  descrip- 
tion of  the  closing  scene  of  this  drama  of 
blood,  the  execution  of  the  renowned  advo- 
cate:— 
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'In  an  instant  the  Binnenhof  was' filled 
with  more  than  three  thousand  spectators. 

'The  old  statesman,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
walked  out  upon  the  scaffold  and  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  O  God,  what 
docs  man  come  to)"  Then  he  said  bitterly 
once  more,  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of  forty 
years'  service  to  the  State  I" 

'  La  Motte,  who  attended  blm,  said  fer- 
vently, "  It  is  no  longer  time  to  think  of  this. 
Let  us  prepare  your  coming  before  God." 

' "  Is  there  no  cushion  or  stool  to  kneel 
upon )"  said  Bameveld,  looking  around  him, 

'  The  provost  said  he  would  send  for  one, 
but  the  old  man  knelt  at  once  on  the  bare 
planks.  His  servant,  who  waited  upon  him 
as  calmly  and  composedly  as  if  he  had  been 
serving  him  at  dinner,  held  up  his  arm.  It 
was  remarked  that  neither  master  nor  man, . 
true  stoics  and  Hollanders  both,  shed  a  single; 
tear  upon  the  scaffold. 

'La  Hotte  prayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,. 
the  advocate  remaining  on  his  knees. 

'He  then  rose,  and  said  to  John  Franken, 
''  See  that  he  does  not  come  near  me,"  point- 
ing to  the  executioner  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground grasping  his  long  double-handed 
sword.  Bameveld  then  rapidly  unbottoned 
his  doublet  with  his  own  hands  and  the  valet 
helped  him  off  wiVi  it.  "Make  haste,  make 
haste,"  said  his  master. 

'The  statesman  then  came  forward,  and 
said  in  a  loud  firm  voice  to  the  people : — 
"  Men,  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  - 
the  country.  I  have  ever  acted  uprightly  and  . 
loyally  as  a  good  patriot,  and  as  such  I  shall . 

'  The  crowd  was  perfectly  silent. 

'  He  then  took  his  cap  from  John  Fran- 
ken,  drew  it  over  his  eyes,  and  went  forward  i 
towards  the  sand  saying,  "  Christ  shall  be  my  ■ 
guide;  O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father,  receive  ■ 
my  spirit." 

'  As  he  was  about  to  kneel  with  his  face  to  ' 
the  south,  the  provost  said, — "  Hy  lord  will  : 
be  pleased  to  move  to  the  other  side,  not 
where  the  sun  is  in  bis  face." 

'  He  knelt  accordingly  with  his  face  to- 
wards his  own  house.  The  servant  took 
farewell  of  him,  and  Bameveld  said  to  the  ■ 
executioner,  "Be  quick  about  it,  be  quick." 

'  The  executioner  then  stmck  his  bead  off  i' 
at  a  single  blow.' 

Thus  Barneveld  passed  away  from  the 
stage,  and  if  our  estimate  of  this  eminent  ^ 
man  is  not  quite  so  exalted  as  that  of  Mr. 
Motley,  he  nnquestiouably  was  a  great  citi- 
zen, a  tme-hearted  and  clear-sighted  patriot,  . 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  King  of  France, , 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause  in£u- 
rope.  His  fall  quickened,  the  strife  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  until  Richelieu  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  the  house  of  Austria  . 
had  a  free  course  to  pursue  its  cmsade  . 
agunst  the  Reformation  and  human  liberty 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Out  estimate  of  Mr,  Motley's  work  will  btt-'; 
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gathered  from  what  we  have  written.  Hie 
history  is  rather  too  much  a  biography ;  he 
makes  too  great  a  hero  of  Barneveld ;  he 
somewhat  ex^geratea  the  position  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  aflaln  of  Europe ;  he  has 
not  had  space  for  the  splendid  pictures  which 
form  such  a  feature  of 'hb  former  works; 
he  has  not  always,  perhaps,  caught  the  Uue 
significaace  of  religious  movements.  But 
he  has  displayed  the  most  conscientious  in- 
dustry ;  he  has  gaided  us  with  no  ordinary 
skill  throDgh  a  very  intricate  maze  of  histo- 
ry ;  when  an  occasion  oflered  he  has  given 
froof  of  his  remaikable  pictorial  art ;  and 
e  has  vindicated  in  this,  as  in  his  other 
writings,  his  title  to  rank  among  o^ir  best 
classics.  We  sincerely  tmst  that  he  will  be 
spared  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  great 
field  of  narrative  opened  by  the  events  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


Art.  V. — The  SouTcet  of  ike  Water  Supply 
of  London. 
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Thb  first  principle  which  controls  the  water 
supply  of  L-ondoD,  or  of  any  given  city  or 
district,  is  one  of  perfect  simplicity.  So. 
plain,  indeed,  it  is,  that  when  pointed  out  it 
may  be  called  a  truism.  And  yet  the  want 
of  a  distinct  grasp  of  this  truism  has  led  to 
much  confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  much  waste 
of  money.  The  principle  in  question  is 
this:  The  naturaJ  water  supply  of  any 
water-shed  district  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  excess  of  rainfall  over  evaporation  that 
annually  occurs  within  its  limits.  Those  li- 
mits are  neither  arbitrary  nor  political ;  they 
are  those  which  are  directed  by  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  country,  which  deter- 
mines the  lines  of  water-shed. 

It  is  only  of  late,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  precise  scientific  views  of  the  true 
source  of  water  supply  have  been  popularly 
apprehended.  There  are  many  persons  who 
would  highly  resent  the  imputation  of  im- 
perfect education,  who  have  yet  very  hazy 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  what  are  called 
springs.  The  fact  that,  in  so  many  instan- 
ces, water  is  found  near  the  summit  of 
mountains,  has  been  a  secular  puzzle  to  the 
poet.  As  the  tourist  presses  up  the  steep 
flank  of  Skiddaw,  having  left  his 
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I   at    the    unwonted  hour  of    two 
I   order  to    witness   one   of  the 


grandest  scenes  which  can  he  commanded  in 
England — sunrise,  as  viewed  from  that  lofty 
elevation, — his  steps  become  painfnily  em- 
barrassed by  a  zone  of  swamp  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit.  How  is  it, 
many  an  inquirer  asks,  that  this  should  be 
the  case?  tlow  is  it  that  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain  is  alive  with  water  springs) 
The  piety  of  onr  ancestors  met  the  question, 
by  a  reply  of  that  teleological  nature  that 
once  was  held  to  be  amply  sufficient  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  every  drop  of  water 
which  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  hilt,  and 
which  is  not  evaporated,  or  absorbed  by  ve- 
getation, must  either  trickle  down  the  sides, 
or  percolate  through  the  soil.  The  formra 
action  occurs  on  impervious  strata,  and  tliuB 
forms  torrents ;  the  latter  takes  place  when 
the  strata  nre  pervious.  The  waterthen  re- 
appears, in  the  form  of  springs,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  next  layer  of  impervious  soiL  If 
this  is  found  near  the  top  of  the  moBD- 
tain,  as  on  Skiddaw,  we  have  lofty  sprioga. 
If  it  lies  far  below  their  feet,  as  in  the  chalk 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  we  have  a  district  in 
which  water  is  only  to  be  found  in  wells. 

The  bulk  and  magnitude  of  mountuns, 
pressing  on  some  subterranean  channels  ^ 
their  bases,  and  thus  forcing  the  water  to 
their  summits,  has  been  one  of  the  physical 
theories  that  long  found  favonr  wili  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  This  view  has  been  ad- 
vocated, and  probably  based,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  singu- 
lar in  the  hilly  districts  of  England.  An 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  falcon  glance  of 
some  old  feudal  chieftain  long  since  fell, 
when  be  chose  the  site  of  his  eyrie,  sod 
reared  and  waUed  Ids  substantial  keep,  will 
be  found  provided  with  a  well  or  spring  that 
seems  to  reverse  the  ordinary  habits  of  Uie 
rivulet,  and  to  rise  for  the  special  service  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  or  the  stunt  invoiced 
as  the  patron  of  the  monastery. 

It  is  to  tbe  geolc^ist  that  we  are  indebt«d 
for  the  solution  of  whst  was  once  a  formi- 
dable problem ;  although  it  is  now  one  of 
the  simplest  instances  of  the  direct  relation 
between  cause  and  efiect.  The  precision 
which  orographical  survey,  or  the  delinea- 
tion of  mountain  contours,  has  attained 
under  tbe  skilled  hands  of  onr  ordnance  sur- 
veyors, is  another  source  of  information. 
Trigonometrical  snrvey  gives  na  the  absolute 
height,  above  the  sea,  of  dominant  moun- 
tains. The  spirit-level  enables  us  to  trace 
the  courses  which  water  will  naturally  follow 
in,  and  furnishes  us  with  any  required  alti- 
tude, to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  foot  The 
geological  survey  succeeds  the  preparation 
of  the  physical  map.  Sheet  over  sheet,  like 
tbe  leaves  of  a  book,  lie  stxata  of  sand,  lime, 
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and  clay,  of  erery  conceivable  consistency, 
depth,  and  colour.  Sometimes  a  wliote 
packet  of  these  leaves  is  twisted  and  con- 
torted, in  the  manner  in  which  evil  students 
are  wont  to  serve  their  dictionaries.  Some- 
times a  paclcet  of  sach  twisted  leaves  lies 
under  a  series  of  fair,  smooth  p^;es.  But 
crumpled  or  smooth ;  level,  inclined,  or 
.  even  standing  on  edge ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  pre-historic  pages  have  been  stodied 
by  the  geoiogist.  To  most  of  them  he  can 
as«gn  the'proper  serial  number.  To  each 
of  tnem  he  has  assigned  such  number  with 
approximate  truth.  His  toil  is  rendered 
more  perplexing  for  the  moment,  but  more 
richly  promising  for  the  future,  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  dififerent  editions  of  the  great 
geological  book  Pages  that  are  of  great 
importance  in  some  versions  of  the  record 
(as,  for  exnmple,  the* coal  measnres  in  Great 
Britain)  are  absolutely  wanting,  or  replaced 
by  stnnted  abbreviations,  in  oUier  instances. 
Fages  of  familiar  form  are  found  to  corre- 
spond to  others,  of  which  the  colour  and 
type  are  difierent,  although  the  geological 
date  and  import  are  the  same,  aa  in  the  case 
of  our  own  chaUt  and  of  some  of  the  Italian 
TIjarbles.  That  primary  division  of  the 
great  geological  record  into  chfipters,  each 
containing  numeroas  leaves,  which  aSects 
the  supply  of  water,  is  due  to  the  broad  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  pervious  and 
impervious  soils.  The  topographer  and  the 
en^neer  ascertain  the  contours  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  sarface ;  the  geologist  tells  iis 
the  order  and  nature  of  the  strata ;  the  pa- 
tient watcher  of  the  rain-gange  informs  us 
of  the  rmnfall.  In  these  we  have  the  ele- 
ments that  decide  the  quantity  of  the  water 
supply  of  a  given  district ;  all  but  one,  and 
that  is  but  imperfectly  known.  We  can  as- 
certtun  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  that 
can  be  discharged  by  a  given  river.  But 
the  minimum  quantity  depends  also  on  the 
activity  of  the  evaporation. 

When  we  just  apply  the  test  of  arithmetic 
to  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  England,  it  appears 
as  if  it  were  impossible  that  any  diflicnlty 
could  arise  in  the  matter.  A  comparison  of 
our  actual  population,  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1871,  with  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom— WB  confine  onr  comparisons  to  Eng- 
land alone — shows  the  proportion  of  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  per  head.  The  water 
anpply  of  onr  jtiinciptd  towns,  including  not 
only  all  that  is  re^nired  for  domestic  use, 
but  the  demands  of  various  manufactures,  is 
calculated  on  the  aibwance  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  We 
will  use  ronnd  numbers,  because  they  are 
more  easy  to  understand  and  to  remember, 
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and  are  thus  of  more  Bubstantial  literary  va- 
lue, than  more  exact  fradione.  Thus  we 
are  justified  in  placing  the  demand  of  an 
urban  population  for  water,  apart  from  any 
supply  from  springs,  wells,  or  water-bntts,  at 
fifty  tons  per  head  per  annum. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  on  an  acre  of  ground 
is  equal  to  one  hundred  tons  of  water.  It 
follows,  that  to  supply  the  entire  population 
of  England  with  the  desired  quantity,  of  fif- 
tv  tons  of  water  per  head  per  annum,  one* 
tJiird  of  an  inch  of  rain  will  snfRce.  As  the 
total  average  rainfall,  varying  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  inches  in  various  localities, 
may  be  taken,  in  ordtjiary  years,  at  some 
thirty-six  inches,  we  find  that  one  per  cent, 
of  the  rain  that  comes  from  the  skies  in  the 
course  of  the  year  is  ample  to  supply  the 
entire  domestic  requirements  of  the  natives. 
If  we  were  to  include  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  the  requiwte  depth  would  be  cona- 
derably  diminished. 

In  a  question  like  that  of  the  supply  of 
water,  however,  although  the  subject  should 
be  first  viewed  from  a  broad  and  general 


We  must  expect  and  provide  fi 
demand  ;  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  mini- 
mum supply  of  a  hot  summer  and  a  long 
drought ;  we  must  look  not  at  the  average 
country,  but  at  the  chief  centres  of  popula- 
tion. And  we  must  provide  not  only  for 
this  year  and  the  next,  but  for  the  reasona- 
ble anticipations  of  the  future. 

Since  statistics  have  been  compiled  with 
fluflicient  care  to  allow  of  any  reliance  being 
placed  on  their  outcome,  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  has  shown  a  strong  tendency 
to  double  itself  in  forty  years.  H  we  go 
minutely  into  a  division  of  periods,  wo  shall 
find  this  rapid  rate  to  he  increasing  rather 
than  declining.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
water  supply  has  declined  to  look  this'fact 
in  the  face ;  and  the  Commissioners  have 
preferred  to  make  imaginary  estimates  of 
what  they  thought  likely,  rather  than  to 
draw  deductions  from  positive  facts.  Enor- 
mous as  the  rate  appears,  and  highly  proba* 
ble  as  may  be  the  occurrence  of  some  unex- 
pected and  violent  check,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  rely,  not  on  fan- 
cy, but  on  fact.  In  regarding  the  future 
sources  of  supply  for  the  metropolis,  the 
steady  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  is  a 
feature  requiring  as  much  consideration  as 
the  actual  number  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  result  from  this  view  that  if  we 
should  bereafter  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  systems,  one  of 
which  is  final,  the  other  gradual — one  mag- 
nificent, and  to  be  carried  into  effect  once 
for  all,  the  other  modest,  but  capable  of 
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continoal  expansion;  the  natural  require- 
mente  of  the  case  are  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  la  fact,  the  less  artificit^,  and 
the  more  natural,  are  the  sources  oq  which 
ve  relj,  the  wiser  will  be  our  course. 

Our  firat  correction,  then,  of  the  average 
demand  made  by  population  on  rainfall,  es- 
timated by  the  acre,  is  dne  to  the  irr^ular 
grouping  of  the  popnlataon.  We  have  not 
only  to  divide  the  face  of  the  country  into 
the  natural  water-shed  districta,  but  more- 
over to  ascertain  the  respective  populations 
of  SQch  districts.  We  must  not  attempt  to 
n^ulate  the  supply  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Middlesex  by  the  average  rainfall  of  West- 
moreland. 

The  area  which  naturally  supplies  the 
water  required  for  the  metJx>po]is,  which  is 
onr  present  subject  of  inquiry,  w  the  water- 
shed district  of  the  Thames,  with  its  affluents 
and  tributaries.  This  basin  covers  an  area 
of  3,300,000  acres;  the  average  rainfall  over 
which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  inches.  But  we  must 
regard  not  the  aversga,  but  the  outside  li- 
mits. For  the  supply  of  water,  we  must  in- 
quire into  the  mmiraum  which  experience 
has  recorded — that  is  to  say,  the  rainfall  of 
the  driest  year  known.  For  the  niaiimuiD, 
we  must  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  water  ever  known  to  fall 
from  heaven  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
lowest  runfall  known  by  observation  to 
have  visited  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  is 
that  of  the  year  1833,  which  waa  16-1  inch. 

The  oeit  question  that  arises  is,  how 
much  of  this  quantity  can  be  regarded  as 
available  for  domestic  use. 

Ther«  is,  however,  a  farther  deduction  to 
be  made,  as  regards  the  contributing  ares, 
before  we  enter  into  the  question  of  superfi- 
cial supply.  Gradually,  it  has  been  enforc- 
ed on  the  water  companies  that  draw  their 
supply  from  the  Thames,  that  this  intake 
must  be  at  some  point  on  the  river  above 
the  reSui  of  the  water  polluted  by  the 
drainage  of  London.  Teddington  Lock  has 
been  taken  accordingly  as  the  division  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  Thames  into  the  part 
which  may,  and  that  which  may  not,  contri- 
bute to  the  water  supply  of  London.  We 
shall  see  by-and-by  that  this  is  an  imperfect 
division.  But  it  errs,  at  all  events,  on  the 
safe  side.  By  following  this  rule  we  find 
the  water-shed  area  available  forthe  London 
demand  to  be  reduced  by  a  million  of  acres. 

Even  the  dry  weather  of  1833  witnessed 
the  fall,  on  this  restricted  area  of  2,300,000 
acres,  of  neariy  4,000,000,000  tons  of  water. 
Before  we  inquire  what  becomes  of  this  re- 
spectable quantity  of  rain,  we  have  to  ask 
how  much  of  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  i 


domestic  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water-shed  distnct. 

The  Boyal  Commission  of  1869  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  antjcipating  four  and 
a-haif  millions  as  the  '  future  population '  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  metropolis;  and 
therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  assume  an 
■  ultimate  future  population  of  6,000,000.' 
The  actual  population  of  the  metropolis  may 
be  taken  at  8,300,000.  But  to  this  has  to 
be  added,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  water-shed  area,  nearly  a  million 
more  of  the  residents  iu  the  district  It  will 
appear,  therefore,  that  a  population  of 
6,000,000  souls  represents  not  the  ultimate, 
but  the  very  proximate,  number  of  the  fu- 
ture claimants  on  the  springs  and  sources  of 
the  Thames.  Five  millions  of  people  would 
require,  on  the  forgoing  allowance,  250,- 
000,000  tons  of  water  for  their  annual  con- 
sumption. This  is  one-sixteenth  part  of  die 
rainfall  of  1832  over  the  contributory  water- 
shed area  above  Teddiogton. 

On  passing  from  the  general  question  of 
the  average,  or  the  minimum,  amount  of  tho 
rainfall  of  a  given  district,  to  the  detailed 
inquiry  of  what  actually  becomes  of  the  wa- 
ter that  thus  descends,  we  enter  a  region  of 
incertitude.  The  best  estimates  obtainable 
as  to  the  actual  flow  and  volume  of  the 
Thames  differ  somewhat  widely.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  doee  the  estimate  exceed 
one-third  of  the  rainfall.  The  Royal  Cotn- 
missionera  give  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
27-2  inches,  one-third  of  which  they  consi- 
der flows  down  the  Thames  at  Hampton. 
Mr.  Bfuley  Denton  estimates  the  fall  at  25 
inches,  and  the  escape  at  the  river  at  3 
inches,  or  3-25thB  of  the  rain.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harrison,  whoso  evidence  is  referred  to  as  of 
value  by  the  Commissioners,  estimates  the 
summer  flaw  of  the  deep-seated  springs,  that 
can  alone  be  depended  on  in  a  dry  season, 
at  ons  sixth  of  the  rainfall.  In  matters  of 
estimate  it  is  unsafe  to  run  too  close.  If  we 
take  the  runfall  of  1832,  the  proportion 
given  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  allowance  of 
fifty  tons  per  head  per  annum  per  5,000,000 
souls,  we  arrive  at  one  third  of  the  summer 
flow  of  the  Thames  as  the  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  basin, 

Conuderations  of  the  foregoing  nature 
have  led  to  the  investigation  of  various  me- 
thods of  providing  for  the  future  water  sup- 
ply of  the  metropolis.  Wo  are  not  aware 
that  the  subject  has  ever  before  been  pre- 
sented in  such  naked  simplicity.  But  it  is 
essential  to  look  the  worst  in  the  face  before 
we  cast  about  for  a  remedy.  The  subject  is, 
as  yet,  far  more  in  the  state  of  doubt,  of  in- 
certitude, and  of  estimate,  than  is  at  all  ere- 
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ditable  to  the  procticHl  education  of  the 
community.  llDlese  further  light  be  thrown 
upon  it,  we  can  only  set  opinion  against 
opinion.  And  when  snch  is  the  case,  ordi- 
nary sagacity  demands  that  much  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion.  The  Royal  CoramigBioa  has  so  far 
endorsed  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Harrison  that 
it  must  be  treated,  at  all  events,  provisional- 
ly, with  respect.  And  when  we  apply  that 
opinion  to  the  ascertained  rainfall  of  a  dry 
year,  and  contemplate  a  rate  of  domestic  de- 
mand that  cannot  be  very  long  postponed, 
we  come  to  the  possibility  of  being  driven 
to  pnmp  one-thiid  of  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
into  the  reservoirs  of  the  five  of  onr  water 
companies.  The  proposition  is  startling 
enough  to  lead  people  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  supply. 

We  propose  to  retam  to  the  question  of 
what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  runfatl 
of  the  Thames  basin  which  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  fiow  of  the  river.  This  will  more 
naturally  come  ander  consideration  when  we 
have  described  the  varions  plans  for  bringing 
other  rivers  to  aid  the  flow  of  the  Thames. 
But  we  iiave  first  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  expression,  which  is  often  in 
the  months  of  tl'e  advocates  of  the  varions 
sohemes,  namely,  the  supply  of  water  by 
^^vitation. 

The  ordinary  phrase,  wat«r  will  find  its 
level,  umply  means  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  any  vessel,  or  in  any  connected  se- 
ries of  vessels,  is  always  level.  This  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  fluid  condition. 
Whether  we  regard  a  teapot  with  a  curved 
apont,  a  series  of  reserroira  connected  by 
pipes,  or  a  great  natural  basin  of  clay,  such 
as  that  which  underlies  the  gravel  beds  on 
which  part  of  London  stands,  the  result  is 
the  same.  Whether  the  vessel  be  simple  or 
complex,  large  or  small,  artificially  combin- 
ed of  pipes  and  boxes,  or  naturally  filtering 
and  percolating  through  chalk  or  gravel,  the 
same  rule  applies.  Everywhere  in  the  ves- 
sel, or  connected  series  of  vessels,  the  level 
of  the  water  that  is  contained  in  it  will  be 
the  same. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  there  is  a  re- 
Bcrvoir  of  water  at  a  high  elevation,  as  on 
the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  or  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  iron  turrets  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  fluid  may  he  made  to  rise  to  the 
same  level  in  a  pipe,  wherever  that  pipe 
may  be  conducted,  provided  that  no  leak- 
age, either  of  water  out  or  of  air  in,  be  al- 
lowed. And  if  the  issne  of  the  water  from 
each  a  pipe  be  permitted,  at  a  level  much 
below  the  bean- water,  the  pressure  will 
cause  it  to  spring  upwards  with  a  rush,  pro- 
portioned to  the  head  and  to  the  size  of  the 


aperture.  It  is  thus  that  the  fountains  at 
Sydenham  play,  under  the  pressure  of  tite 
lofty  head  of  water  in  the  tanks  at  the  top  of 
the  water  towers.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that,  in  the  City-road  and  elsewhere,  reser- 
voirs are  placed  at  the  top  of  hills.  The 
service  of  pipes  and  mains  connected  with 
such  reservoirs  is  calculated  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  at  any  point  of  de- 
livery up  to  the  level  of  such  head. 

Water,  moreover,  may  be  directly  forced 
to  ascend  to  a  required  elevation  by  the 
forcing  pnmp.  The  lata  of  gravitation  is 
constant  in  ite  operation.  But  the  power  of 
gravitation  is  matter  of  calculation,  and 
this  power  may  be  overcome  by  a  stronger 
power,  such  as  that  of  the  steam-engine.  In 
the  simplest  use  of  the  common  pump,  or 
even  in  that  of  the  windlass  which  draws  a 
backet  of  water  from  a  well,  human  labour 
ruses  the  weight,  that  is  to  say,  overcomes 
the  gravity,  of  the  water  raised.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  in  principle,  in  the  deepest 
Cornish  mine,  or  in  the  draining  of  the 
Haarlem  Lake. 

In  those  instances  in  which  steam  power 
is  used  to  force  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
directly  through  a  system  of  pipes,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  a  hydraulic  safety-valve. 
It  might  be  possible  to  burst  a  main  by  the 
steam-engine ;  and  a  limit  has  therefore  to 
be  put  npon  the  resistance.  The  known  laws 
of  the  pressure  of  water,  according  to  its 
head,  enable  ns  to  fix  this  limit  with  preci- 
sion. A  column  of  water,  a  foot  nigh, 
presses  with  a  weight  of  62'4  lbs.  on  the 
sqnare  fooL  Thus,  if  an  open  or  'stand' 
pipe,  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  be  con  - 
nected  with  a  closed  system  of  pipes,  into 
which  water  is  forced  by  a  steam-engine, 
the  pressure  is  kept  up  by  the  head  of  wa- 
ter in  the  stand-pipe.  If,  from  any  obsta- 
cle, the  resistance  in  the  closed  pipes  ex- 
ceeds the  prescribed  limit,  the  water  will  es- 
cape from  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe ;  and 
thus  the  limit  of  safety  can  never  be  trans- 
gressed. 

If  water  be  found  in  large  quantities,  at  a 
level  sufGciently  high  to  command  a  supply 
to  every  portion  of  a  large  district,  we  have 
the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  case  pos- 
sible. This,  however,  but  rarely  occurs. 
Artificial  aid  is  for  the  most  part  indispens- 
able. It  then  becomes  a  simple  question  of 
cost  or  of  convenience  whether  it  is  best 
to  pump  the  water  into  lofty  reservoirs,  anil 
allow  it  thence  to  descend  by  gravitation, 
or  to  force  it  directly  through  mains  aud 
pipes. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  Nature  her- 
self who  prescribes  the  limits  to  the  engin- 
eer.    If  we  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of- 
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water,  from  sources  at  &  level  that  com- 
mands a  given  district,  we  have  the  simplest 
case  of  hydraulic  action.  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  wc  must  pump.  The  nature  and 
arrangp.ment  of  the  piimpinfi  apparatus  are 
matters  of  engineering  detail.  To  the  pump, 
however,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  we  have  ac- 
tually to  resort. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  bear  in  mind 
these  clear  and  simple  principles.  In  the 
contest  between  difl'erent  schemes,  the  sob- 
ject  of  delivery  of  water  by  gravitation  is  so 
often  mentioned,  that  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand what  is  really  meant.  To  see  that, 
we  have  to  regard  two  concurrent  elements. 
We  roust  not  only  study  convenience  of  sit- 
uation, as  far  aa  level  ia  concerned;  but  also 
economy  in  pumping — that  ia  to  say,  to 
consider  whether  it  is  better  to  pump  to  an 
intermediate  reservoir,  or  to  drive  water  di- 
rectly through  the  mains. 

Mr.  Bateman,  on  engineer  of  considerable 
experience  in  hydraulic  works,  proposed,  in 
1865,  a  plan  for  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water,  which  was  investigated  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1809. 

Mr.  Bateman  haa  sought  to  intercept  the 
head  waters  of  the  Severn,  the  second  of 
our  rivers ;  and  to  bring  them  across  Eng- 
land, in  an  artificial  river  of  180  milea  in 
length,  to  aid  the  possibly  failing  stream  of 
the  Thames.  The  disgraceful  neglect  which 
has  left  us  withoutany  information  as  to  the 
physical  condition  of  our  country,  except 
such  as  is  supplied  by  the  private  enterprise 
of  individual  lovers  of  science,  prevents  us 
from  speaking  in  those  precise  terms  as  to 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands.  The 
very  primary  elements  of  Ins  scheme  are 
matters  of  controversy  ;  a  state  of  things 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  science,  is  nothing  short  of  a 
national  disgrace.  ^Ye  are  thus  compelled 
to  exhibit  ex  jiarte  statements  as  to  the  ac- 
tual possibility  of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan.  To 
its  relative  merit  we  shall  subsequently  ad- 
vert. 

Mr.  Bateman  has  selected  certain  high 
districts  in  Korth  Wales,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Swindon,  and  to  the  east  of  Plynlimmon 
and  Cadcr  Idris,  as  gathering  grounds.  The 
mountain  soil  of  the  vicinity  consists  of  hard 
and  impermeable  rocks.  The  sparse  cha- 
racter of  the  population  is  thought  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  purity  of  the  water.  The 
Severn  rises  on  the  east  slope  of  Plyutim- 
mon.  It  is  joined,  within  a  few  miles,  by 
five  other  streams.  The  whole  area  of  the 
water-sheds  thus  drained  is  treated  as  a  sin- 
gle district,  called  the  southern  district; 
whence  the  rainfall  b  to  be  conducted  into 


a  m^n  reservoir  at  Trefeglwya.  The  water- 
shed of  two  other  rivers,  lying  more  to  the 
north,  and  at  present  falling  into  the  Severn 
between  Welshpool  and  Shrewsbury  (which 
is  called  the  northern  district),  ia  to  supply 
a  second  lai-ge  reser^'oir  near  Rhyd  y  Gro, 
Separate  conduits  from  these  two  main  re- 
servoirs are  proposed  to  meet  at  Martin 
Mere,  near  Montgomery, 

From  this  point,  the  joint  volume  of  water 
was  designed  to  be  led  to  London  by  a  com- 
mon aqueduct,  which  should  cross  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  near  Bridgenorth,  Kanning 
thence,  past  Stourbridge,  Bromsgrovc,  War- 
wick, Bullingham,  Aylesbury,  and  Watford, 
it  was  to  discharge  into  large  reservoirs,  to 
bo  constructed  on  the  high  Lind,  near  Stan- 
more,  about  tea  miles  north-west  of  Lon- 
don. AsStanmoreis  on  the  highest  ground 
in  this  district,  and  as  the  vattey  of  theColne 
haa  to  be  crossed,  (which  involved  an  em- 
bankment containing  upwai'ds  of  a  million 
cubic  yards  for  the  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Railway,  which  runs  at  a  level  far  below 
that  of  St^nmore  Hill),  it  is  clear  that  the 
wholesupply  would  have  to  be  pumped  to  that 
height,  or  that  works  of  enormous  ma^i- 
tude  must  be  attempted  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  esti- 
mated at  180  miles.  The  fall,  from  the 
head  of  the  conduit  in  the  Welsh  mils,  to 
the  proposed  reaerroirs  at  Stanmore,  which 
would  be  about  270  feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark,  ia  about  180  feet,  or 
twelve  inches  in  a  mile.  But  this  fall  ia 
only  a  very  rough  average.  The  gradieots 
of  the  aqueduct  must  vary,  moat  materially, 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Indeed,  it 
is  proposed  to  cross  the  deep  valleys  by  ay- 
phon  pipes,  which  would  be  subjected  M> 
eittraordinary  pressure  from  within,  and  a 
failure  in  one  of  which  would  be  disastrous. 
The  aqueduct  is  sud  to  be  designed  to  con- 
vey 230  millions  of  gallons  per  diem;  and 
the  reservoirs  were  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing two  thousand  millions  of  gallons,  or 
twenty  days'  supply  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  one  which,  from  its  essential  cha- 
racter, nothing  but  absolute  oecesaity  could 
induce  a  prudent  legislature  to  sanction. 
Engineering,  as  a  science,  is  only  the  oiva- 
nlzed  outcome  of  common  sense;  and  uie 
principles  of  common  sense  are  those  which 
will  always,  in  the  long  run,  assert  their 
power. 

We  find  that  the  first  idea  of  this  plan 
Involves  the  total  neglect  of  the  natural  and 
existing  source  of  the  water  su^y  of  the 
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metropolis — ttie  rainfall  of  the  basin  of  the 
Thames.  If  London  stood  on  an  arid  rock, 
far  from  any  stream,  and  with  no  subterra- 
nean supply  of  water  accessible,  it  might^be 
necessary  to  imitate  the  great  aqueducts  of 
the  Romans.  But  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  proper  to  imitate  those  great  build- 
era,  in  exhausting  the  neighbouring  springs 
and  fountains  before  seeking  contributions 
in  aid  from  those  that  were  more  distant. 


thing  but  a  compulsory  water  rate  on  the 
whole  metropolis  would  pay  for  so  gigantic 
a  scheme.  The  estimate  is  eleven  millions. 
We  have  no  mon  esact  grounds  for  check- 
ing this  estimate  than  the  proposers  had  for 
its  formation.  In  the  absence  of  detailed 
surveys,  the  sum  must  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  guess-work.  But,  supposing  it 
to  be  accurate,  the  objection  to  the  ignoring 
of  all  existing  sources  and  means  of  supply 
is  Httle  short  of  insuperable. 

To  make  a  great  city  depend  entirely,  for 
its  daily  supply  of  water,  on  an  aqueduct  of 
180  miles  in  length,  led  directly  across  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  crossing  river  val- 
leys of  magnitude,  and  conveying  the 
springs  of  the  second  river  in  England  to 
displace  those  of  the  first  in  its  own  basin, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  engineering  possibility ;  but 
it  would  hardly  be  a  statoamanlike  act.  The 
risk  involved  wonld  he   prodigious.     The 

Srocoeding  would  bean  inversion  of  the  or- 
er  of  nature.  The  det^ls,  as  we  shall  see, 
are  open  to  much  debate.  The  general 
principle  is  one  which  political,  financial, 
and  engineering  reasons  alike  oppose. 

Before  pointing  out  some  of  those  diffi- 
culties of  detail  which  tend  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  engineering  programme  of  this 
scheme  (if  the  money  were  forthcoming  for 
its  prosecution),  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
those  rival  plans,  of  essentially  situilar  na- 
ture, which  were  bronght,  together  with 
that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1669. 

Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard  proposed  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  London  with  the 
water  of  the  three  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland Lakes — Ullswatcr,  Thirlmere,  and 
Haweswater.  The  actual  level  of  Llltswater, 
the  largest  and  the  lowest  of  the  three,  is 
480  feet  above  the  sea.  The  distance  to  he 
traversed  is  240  miles,  or  one-third  more 
than  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  But  the  length  of  the  aqueduct 
is  stated  at  2J0  mites,  or  SO  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  the  former  scheme.  Thus  the 
average  fall  is  but  little  more  than  nine 
inches  per  mile,  instead  of  twelve.  We 
mnst  guard  ourselves  against  the  supposition 
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that,  in  matters  of  this  natnre,  it  is  safe  to 
rely  upon  averages.  Each  portion  of  a 
complicated  hydraulic  system  must  be  tested 
according  to  its  own  merits;  and  in  this,  as 
in  all  mechanical  systems,  the  weakest  part 
is  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  whole. 
Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dif- 
ference of  fall,  if  it  were  the  same  through- 
out, is  such  as  to  give  the  course  of  the 
river  brought  from  the  Cumberland,  a  veloci- 
ty of  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  from 
Wales.  This  is  equivalent  to  making  the 
cost,  or,  at  all  events,  the  sections)  ares,  of 
the  longer  aqueduct,  one-third  more  per  mile 
than  that  of  the  shorter  one.  This  impor- 
tant consideration  has  not,  apparently,  cross- 
ed the  mind  of  any  of  the  43ommisBionei's. 

The  points  most  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
of  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  are  two. 
First,  the  quantity  of  water  obt^nable  is 
lai|^r  in  the  Cumberland  district  than  ia 
North  Wales;  the  available  area  is  wider, 
and  the  rainfall,  so  far  as  the  observations 
go,  isjdeeper.  In  fact,  in  the  Lake  districts 
occurs,  in  one  particular  locality,  an  annual 
raiufall  of  tropical  depth — the  r^n-gauge  at 
the  Stye,  according  to  '  iSymonds'  British 
Rainfall'  for  lS'f2,  having  actually  register- 
ed 243-98  inches,  gainst  160'21  inches  at 
BeddgelerL  The  second  point  Is  not  less 
important  The  natural  outfall  of  the  UUs- 
water  lake  is  at  the  north  end,  by  the  river 
Erroont,  flowing  into  the  Eden,  and  so,  by 
Carlisle,  into  the  sea.  The  abstracUon  of 
this  main  affluent  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  call- 
ed the  head  water)  of  the  Solway,  serions  as 
would  be  its  hydraulic  ellect,  wonld  not  tap 
the  main  springs  of  the  water  supply  of  so 
extensive  a  district  as  that  now  watered  by 
the  Severn. 

The  consideration  of  this  grave  national 
question,  as  to  one  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Bat«man's  plan,  has  led  Mr.  Hamilton  Ful- 
ton to  select  the  district  of  the  Wye,  in  place 
of  that  of  the  Severn,  for  the  sonrce  of  his 
proposed  supply.  The  navigation  of  the 
Wye,  he  remarks,  is  very  small,  and  conse- 
queatly  the  abstraction  of  its  water  would 
be  no  injury,  so  far  as  the  navigation  is  con- 
cerned. Up  to  Hereford  the  trade  is  nearly 
extinguished  on  the  river,  and  the  present 
water  communication  of  that  town  is  by  ca- 
nal leading  to  the  Severn. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton's  scheme  appears  to 
be  even  more  unstudied  in  its  details  than 
that  of  Mr.  Bateman.  But  ae  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  two,  in  the  absence 
of  those  exact  data,  which  it  is  discreditable 
to  the  civil)7.ation  of  the  country  to  lack, 
the  former  has  the  advantage  in  almost 
every  particular.    The  gathering  ground  ia 
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double  in  area.  The  rainfall  must  be  taken 
aa  approximately  the  same.  The  robbing  of 
the  river  nould  consequently  be  equal  to 
only  half  the  amount:  while  the  district 
watered  by  the  Wye  is  not  much  more  than 
a  third  part  of  that  watered  by  the  Severn. 
The  length  of  aqueduct  is  alike  in  the  two 
cases.  But  the  fall  from  the  lowest  reservoir 
at  Rhyader,  which  is  at  the  level  of  590  feet 
above  the  sea,  to  that  proposed  at  Barnet, 
Bii  feet*  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Bateman's 
proposed  reservoir  at  Hanweli,  ib  314  feet, 
gainst  the  ISO  feet  of  the  Severn  scheme. 
^i«  gives  an  aver^  fail  of  nearly  twenty- 
one  inches  per  mile,  a^inst  the  twelve 
inches  of  Mr.  Bateman — a  difierence  which 
would  allow  of  more  than  double  the  veloci- 
ty of  current,  and  thus  of  a  corresponding 
<Uminntion  in  the  cost  of  works.  Against 
this  great  and  indisputable  advantage,  how- 
ever, has  to  be  weighed  the  fact,  that  the 
works  necessary  for  carrying  the  new  river 
athwart  the  valley  of  the  Severn  mast  be  of 
the  most  formidable  character.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  distinct  survey  of  both  lines,  it  is 
impossible,  with  propriety,  to  say  more  than 
that  a  careful  examinaUon  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Fulton  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  that  of  Mr. 
Bateman.  The  cost  of  the  former  is  esti- 
mated, by  the  projector,  at  about  £S,000,- 
000  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  Reserving 
the  question  of  the  relative  expense  of  cross- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Severn,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fall  obtainable  from  the  Wye, 
as  compared  with  that  from  Plynlimmon, 
would  allow  of  a  material  economy  in  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  supplying  an 
equal  daily  quantity  of  water. 

A  fourth  scheme,  of  the  same  genend 
character,  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Remington, 
who  proposes  to  bring  water  from  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire.  His  collecting  area  is  one 
of  262  square  miles.  The  head  of  his  conduit 
is  designed  to  be  at  Mill  Dale,  on  the  River 
Dove,  586  feet  above  the  sea.  The  length 
wouldbel3S  miles;  and  it  would  find  a  reser- 
voir on  Bamet  hill,  twenty-four  feet  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulton.  This 
would  give  an  average  fall  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  inches  per  mile.  The  rainfall  over 
the  collecting  ground  is  less  than  in  either  the 
Cumberland  or  the  South  Wales  districts. 
District  No.',7  of  Mr.  Syraonds'  'Rainfall 
Reports,'  which  most  nearly  coincides  with 
the  locality,  only  averted  s  rainfall,  as  far 
as  actually  gauged,  of  less  than  twenty-four 
inches  per  annum  for  the  years  1850-1859. 


*  Such  six  feet  woald  rapresant  an  anuaal  eco- 
Dom.v  of  £1,000,  if  tlie  most  perfect  mecbanical 
appi  I  Slices  were  employed. 


'  Thus  Mr.  Remington's  estimate,  in  round 
numbers,  of  100,000,000  gallons  a  day 
Amounts  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  r^nfall, 
as  far  as  it  is  actually  ascertained.  Mr.  Re- 
mington has  assumed  the  quantity  f^ing  on 
the  high  district  to  be  48  inches,  and  haa 
csculated  on  obtaining  one-sixth  part  of  this 
for  his  reservoir.  In  the  absence  of  runfsll 
observations  to  support  this  estimate,  and 
taking  into  accoont  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  nearest  neighbouring  gauges,  Mr.  Re- 
mington's plan  is  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand serious  consideration.  As  far  as  ac- 
tual observations  go,  the  abstraction  of  tbe 
entire  river  drainage  of  the  area  apecified 
would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  water  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  And  the  constrac- 
tion  of  13fi  miles  of  aqueduct,  across  Eng- 
land, for  a.  mere  sahsidiary  supply,  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  he  regarded  aa  ripe  for  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  unnecessary  Co  make  more  than  a 
very  brief  reference  to  the  flu^jnestion  of  Ur. 
Thomas  Dale,  engineer  to  the  Corporation 
Waterworks  of  Hull,  to  carry  the  water  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Lakea  to 
supply  twenty  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, as  this  does  not  concern  the  inetrO' 
polisf  otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  any  seri- 
ous attention  being  directedjto  the  scheme 
of  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard. 

The  difficulty  which  we  mentioned,  in  de- 
scribing the  plan  of  Mr,  Bateman,  is  one 
which  is  opposed  to  all  the  schemes  we  have 
enumerated.  A  liberal  enterprise,  attempt- 
ed for  no  less  serious  an  object  than  Uie 
supply  of  a  main  necessary  of  life  to  the 
lai^est  dty  of  the  world,  is  a  financial  ope- 
ration of  the  first  magnitude.  If  attempted 
by  any  other  persons  than  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  it  is  one  which,  in  or- 
der to  meet  support,  must  staud  on  a  perfect- 
ly sound  basis,  as  regards  remuneration  for 
outlay.  Therefore  half  measures,  or  minor 
measures,  are  out  of  the  question.  Nothing 
but  the  entire  supply  of  the  metrop<^ia 
wonld  allow  of  repayment  for  works  of  tbia 
magnitude.  Thus  we  are  driven  to  neglect 
all  those  nearer  and  more  natural  sources 
wliich  we  conceive  more  safe  and  less  costly. 
Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled 
more  rigidly  to  criticise  the  proposed  plana. 
If  it  should  turn  out,  in  die  event  of  their 
accomplishment,  that  any  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties arose,  or  that  any  calculation  had  been 
in  error,  the  result  would  be  no  less  than  a 
national  calamity. 

The  first  point,  then,  which  is  obvious,  in 
regarding  all  these  great  schemes  as  a  class, 
is  the  fact  that  our  observations  are  defi- 
cient.    Our  knowledge  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
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coimtiy  is  derived  from  amateur  sonrees 
alone.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the  sci- 
eotifie  pnblic  spirit  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symonds 
Aod  his  allies,  to  whom  we  owe  an  annaal 
report  on  the  British  rainfall,  collected  from 
the  obeerrations  of  more  than  1,500  sepa- 
rate observers.  Bnt  when  so  scrioas  an  en- 
gineering problem  as  the  formation  of  a  se- 
cond New  River,  and  one  of  far  greater  vol- 
amc  than  the  stream  now  existing  ander 
that  name,  is  at  stake,  we  rei]nire  something 
more  precise  and  definite  as  our  authority 
for  determining  the  minimam  annual  rainfall 
over  each  proposed  catch-water  area. 

When  we  have  ascertained  sncb  rainfall,  a 
second  question  will  arise.  It  is  one  of  lit- 
tle less  importance  than  the  first;  bnt  it  is 
one  as  to  which  oar  positive  information  is 
of  the  most  meagre  description.  Given  onr 
gnpply,  snpposing  it  to  be  impounded  in 
UHswater,  in  Martin  Mere,  or  in  the  artifi- 
cial lakes  of  either  of  the  rival  projectors, 
«hat  becomes  of  iti  How  much  can  we 
draw  out  per  diem !  Or  rather,  for  it  is  the 
teplj  to  this  qnestjon  which  determines  the 
answer  to  the  former  query,  how  mnch  do 
nm  and  wind  duly  and  nightly  pump  tip 
frora  its  surface,  and  remove  as  invisilile  va- 
pour! 

As  to  this  important  point,  the  amount  of 
innnsl  evaporation,  we  are  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance that  is  absolutely  disgracefnl.  Oh- 
eervstiona  on  the  point  have  been  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  rainfall,  to  amateur  care.  But 
the  degree  of  accuracy  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  scieotiQc  knowledge,  the  delicacy 
and  cost  of  apparatus,  are  far  higher.  For 
observations  of  rainfall,  daily  care,  and  aim- 
pie  procedure  with  inexpensive  apparatus, 
will  suffice.  For  observations  of  evapora- 
tion, the  beat  method  is  yet  undetemiined ; 
the  beat  apparatus  is  as  yet  unknown.  One 
gentlemaD,  who  has  given  duly  attention  to 
the  Bubject  for  eleven  years,  tells  us  that  he 
is  as  yet  unable  to  give  any  definite  result, 
in  s  form  snch  as  we  require.  The  results  of 
eight  diSerent  series  of  observations,  for 
the  year  1872,  published  in  the  1873  num- 
ber of '  British  Rainfalls,'  range  from  7'96 
to  40-26  inches  of  water.  '  In  experiments 
made  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Dickepson, 
on  the  rainfaJI  in  the  district  of  the  Colne, 
he  found,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  that 
from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  93  per 
cent  of  rainfall  was  evaporated,  &nd  7  per 
cent  absorbed,  equal  to  1,192  tons  of  water 
per  acre  evaporated,  while  bnt  91  tons 
per  acre  were  absorbed  or  filtered  into  the 
groand ;  and  from  October  to  March,  inclu- 
five,  35^  per  cent,  of  water  was  evaporated, 
equal  to  360  tons  of  water  per  acre,  and 
l,OsS  tons  per  acre  were  absorbed.'     We 
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take  this  from  Mr.  Latham's  book,  entitled 
'Sanitary  Engineering.' 

Tlese  figures  are  very  remarkable.  They 
coincide  with  an  average  rainfall  of  26*96 
inches,  of  which  16'6  inches  are  evaporat- 
ed, and  11-43  absorbed  in,  or  run  ofi  by,  the 
ground.  But  the  amount  of  evaporation 
arrived  at  is  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  that 
given  over  averages  of  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
years,  by  evaporation,  at  Wisbeach,  Bolton, 
and  Manohester.  The  mean  of  these  obser- 
vations gives  an  evaporation  of  about  66^ 
per  cent  of  the  rainfall ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear as  if  the  amount  evaporated  depended 
directly  on  the  amount  that  falls,  since  the 
diSerences  in  the  respective  readings  by  no 
means  correspond.  Thus  a  difierence  of 
twelve  inches  in  rainfall  existed  last  year  be- 
tween the  gauges  at  Wisbeach  and  at  Man- 
chester; and  at  Bolton  seven  inches  more 
fell  than  at  Manchester,  or  nineteen  more 
than  at  Wisbeach.  But  the  difierence  in 
evaporation  was  only  O'Ol  inch  between  the 
two  former  stations,  and  0-6  inch  between 
the  first  and  third,  over  the  entire  average 
of  the  time  observed. 

These  results  are  thus  far  anomalous. 
The  proportion  borne  by  evaporation  to 
rainfall,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Dickenson,  is  rery  close  upon  that  arrived 
at  by  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  experi- 
ments. But  these  experiments,  as  compared 
between  themselves,  do  not  show  the  evapo- 
ration to  be  in  any  way  proportioned  to  the 
fsll,  but  rather  to  approach  a  constant  quan- 
tity in  each  place ;  although  from  year  to 
year  the  general  variation  is  as  much  as  from  . 
14-30  to  24-14  inches.  It  is  thus  certain 
that  we  are  far  from  possessing  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  na  to  determine,  how 
many  inches  of  water  will  be  evaporated, 
from  the  surface  of  an  acre  of  reservoir,  in 
any  part  of  Engltfnd,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  At  Wisbeach,  in  1871,  the  quan- 
tity would  have  been  1,430  tons.  In  the 
Colne  Valley,  Cor  seven  yeara,  it  is  eatiniat- 
ed  at  an  annual  amountof  l,652tons.  But 
at  Wisbeach,  in  1868,  it  rose  to  2,414  tons. 
What  it  was  in  a  position  receiving  a  much 
heavier  rainfall  we  are  without  observations 
to  show. 

Here,  however,  we  are  again  shown  the 
danger  of  relying  on  averages,  in  queations 
referring  to  daily  consumption.  Were  the 
water  supply  of  a  year  stored  up  in  one  im- 
mense open  reservoir,  we  might  arrive 
(though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do 
so)  at  the  total  loss  that  would  occur  in  the 
course  of  that  year  from  evaporation.  But 
we  are  not  dealing  with  such  reservoirs. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  entire  surface  of 
large  collecting  areas,  over  the  whole  of 
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which  the  constant  abatraction  of  mointureis 
going  on.  July  is,  ordinarily,  one  of  our 
wettest  months.  Mr.  Dickenaon's  seven 
years  of  observation  give  60  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  rain  as  occtirriu}^  during  the  summer 
half-year.  In  dry  years  it  is  usually  thb 
portion  of  the  supply  from  heaven  that  fuls. 
Such  failure,  however,  has  no  efiect  on  the 
evaporating  power;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  in  energy  with  increase  of  tempe- 
rature. Soventy-seveu  per  cent  of  the  sum- 
mer supply  was  evaporated,  according  to 
these  observations,  when  thatsupply  amount- 
ed to  15'5  inches.  But  the  evaporation  of 
twelve  inches  would  have  gone  on,  we  may ' 
conclude,  had  a  smaller  quantity  of  water 
fallen.  Thus  it  might  well  occur  that  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  (or  for  a  longer  period 
in  years  of  exceptional  drought)  uie  profuse 
contributions  from  the  catch-water  area  to 
the  artificial  lake  would  be  nil,  while  the 
lake  itself  was  daily  losing  from  its  surface 
as  well  as  from  ita  outlet.  We  are  thus 
driven  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  enor- 
mous reservoii?,  to  maiutain  a  minimum 
supply  from  any  artificial  source.  We  could 
not  put  the  capacity  of  such  reservoirs,  with 
any  prudence,  at  less  than  50  million  tons  of 
water,  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  50  million 
cubic  metres,  or  64  j  milUon  cubic  yards.  A 
lake  of  one  mile  square  and  fifty  feet  deep 
would  hold  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  this  vol- 
ume of  water. 

If  such  be  the  magnitude  of  the  works 
that  would  be  requisite  for  the  collecting 
reservoir,  or  artificial  source,  of  our  new 
'  New  River,'  the  character  of  the  conduit 
that  would  cross  the  backbone  of  England 
would  not  be  less  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  will  say  nothing  indeed  of  the  eleva- 
tions, but  allow  that  our  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  tnnneiling,  and  tlie  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  this  braft  between  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel 
under  the  Thames,  and  the  completion  of 
that  through  the  Mont  Cenis,  reduce  this  part 
of  the  estimate  within  the  limits  of  reasona- 
ble certitude.  But  the  crossing  of  the  val- 
leys is  another  matter.  We  are  not  among 
those  persons  who  so  devoutly  take  'for 
granted  the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  the 
present  generation  of  mankind  to  all  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  carried  their  great  aqueducts  on  a 
level,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of 
hydraulic  law.  We  hold  that  they  did  so 
for  far  more  valid  reasons.  In  one  respect, 
it  is  true,  we  have  an  advantage  over  Uiese 
mighty  builders.  Our  metallurgy  is  more 
perfect  We  can  cast  tubes  of  iron  of  a 
weight  and  magnitude  that  would  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Imperial  engineers. 
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But  in  most  other  respects,  as  far  as  the 
construction  of  aqnedncts  go,  they  were  our 
masters.  When  they  needed  to  make  what 
we  call  culverts,  or  closed  conduits  of  ma- 
sonry for  the  conveying  of  water,  they  bnilt 
them  in  a  manner  cdculated  to  excite  the 
despair  of  the  English  mason  and  bricklay- 
er. If  they  avoided  the  use  of  ayphon  pipes 
of  masonry,  it  was  neither  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  action,  nor  because 
they  were  unable  to  construct  them.  Why 
they  avoided  them,  in  works  intended  t^ 
supply  water  for  the  table  and  for  the  bath, 
we  may  learn,  if  we  examine  the  condition 
of  those  works,  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
engineers  constructed,  when  onr 
command  of  iron  was  less  perfect  than  is 
now  the  case,  to  carry  streams  under  onr 
canals.  The  accumulation  of  mud  that  is 
always  present  at  those  spots  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  foresight,  and  to  expluuthe  cost- 
ly work,  of  the  great  Roman  engineers. 

A  question  of  this  kind  assumes  extraor- 
dinary importance  when  we  regard  a  project 
that  is  designed  to  conduct  a  great  river  of 
pure  water  across  such  natural  depresaions 
OS  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  of  the  Trent, 
and  of  the  Colne.  Such  an  operation  may 
be  attempted  on  three  different  modes.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  construction  of  an  arched 
aijueduct,  built  of  masonry,  to  a  height  that 
will  allow  of  the  eqnable  flow  of  the  Water. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Roman 
cn^neers,  of  whose  works  such  mi^ificent 
ruins  yet  remtun  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and 
of  France.  The  second  plan  is  to  raise  ao 
embankment,  on  the  top  of  which  the  water 
is  conducted  in  a  channel,  lined,  or,  aa  it  is 
technically  called,  puddled,  with  clay.  Of 
this  we  faave  some  fine  examples  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  Birmingham  canal 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  The  third  me- 
thod is  by  the  use  of  pipes.  Prom  the  faci~ 
lity  with  which  iron  is  now  cast,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  systems  of  pipes 
that  supply  our  cities  are  conducted  in  every 
direction,  it  is  argued  that  the  saiDe  plan,  on 
a  scale  of  corresponding  magnitude,  may  be 
applied  to  the  main  conduits  of  supply ;  and 
that  a  river  of  a  volume  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  gallons  per  diem  may  be 
conducted  up  and  down  any  acclivities,  or 
around  any  curves,  tn  large  cast  iron  pipes. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  works  of 
our  contemporary  engineers,  and  those  of 
which  the  Komans  have  left  such  imperisha- 
ble memorials,  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
with  us  cheapness,  and  with  the  Romans 

Eermanence  and  excellence,  appear  to  have 
een  the  primary  consideration.  Without 
denying  that  waste  or  unnecessary  outlay  is 
an  engineering  fault,  deserving  due  repre- 
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hension,  we  think  it  certain  that  many  of 
the  theories  which  are  not  only  held,  but 
glorified,  on  this  enbjcct,  are  of  tin  extremely 
mischievous  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  mis' 
fortunes  of  the  mode  of  executing  great 
public  works  by  associated  private  capital, 
that  the  element  of  pecuniary  return  is  thus 
necessarily  thrust  into  the  foreground.  In 
manufactures  and  in  metalhir^,  the  former 
reliance  that  the  world  was  wont  to  jilace  on 
the  soundness  and  excellence  of  English 
work,  no  longer  exists.  In  most  instances 
it  ia  no  longer  justified.  The  desire  of  gain, 
and  still  more  the  eflects  of  competition, 
eit^erated,  rather  than  checked,  by  false 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  have  inflicted 
an  injury  on  the  English  character  which  is 
of  incalculable  dam^e ;  and  the  result  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  foresee.  In  this  matter 
of  hydraolic  conduit,  the  application  of 
these  remarks  will  l>e  readily  obvions. 

To  lay  lai^e  pipes  on  the  level  of  the 
gronnd,  across  a  valley,  ie  an  expedient  so 
much  less  coEtly  than  to  build  an  aqueduct, 
through  which  the  water  may  run  with  an 
equable  flow,  that  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  such  a  plan  would  be  selected  by 
the  engineer  of  a  public  company. 

The  objections  to  this  mode,  however,  are 
BO  grave,  that  it  is  certain  that  no  Roman 
engineer  would  have  exposed  the  service  of 
a  great  city  to  the  risk  of  interruption  in- 
voived  by  its  adoption. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  mechanical 
action  of  running  water  woald  tend  to  choke 
the  lower  portion  of  the  pipes.  The  rapi- 
dity of  tliis  process  would  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter,  held,  cither  in 
suspension  or  in  solution,  in  the  water. 

The  plan  of  collecting  the  rainfall  from  a 
large  impermeable  sarface,  which  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  is  also  that  which  tends  to 
bring  down  the  largest  proportion  of  sus- 
pended matter,  or,  in  plain  terms,  to  yield 
the  muddiest  water. 

The  chemical  difficulty  ia  far  more  subtle. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  analytic 
chemistry  is  so  much  at  fault  ns  in  the  at- 
tempt to  decide  on  the  delicate  difierences 
in  the  nature  of  water  collected  from  dide- 
rent  sources.  The  exquisite  chemistry  of 
nature,  in  this  respect,  as  yet  mocks  the  art 
of  man.  Analyses  of  the  same  samples  of 
water,  by  eminent  chemists,  diSer  materially 
in  their  result.  The  reason  is,  that  while  the 
actual  proportions  of  each  chemical  element 
present  are  ascertainable,  tlie  state  of  com- 
bination in  which  these  elements  existed  is, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  unknown.  Thus, 
as  ia  well  known,  the  water  of  certain 
streams,  or  of  certain    wells,  has  a  value  to 
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the  brewer  which  can  be  neither  rivalled  nor 
explained. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Royal  Commission 

I  water  supply  states  (p.  17  of  Report) 
that  of  sixteen  samples  of  Welsh  waters, 
were  found  to  act  more  or  less  on 
blight  lead,  and  five  to  liave  no  action ; 
while  on  tarnished  lead  two  had  considera- 
ble action,  and  fourteen  had  no  action.  This 
is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining, by  actual  experience,  the  active  che- 
mical qualities  of  water,  in  place  of  inferring 
them  from  ai-gumentative  reasons.  The  sub- 
ject was  thus  raised,  and  very  properly,  by 
the  Commission,  with  reference  to  the  effect, 
on  health,  of  the  action  of  difierent  springs 
of  soft  water  upon  lead.  But  a  similar  ca- 
price (we  can  find  no  more  appropriate 
word)  appears  to  ctiaracterize  the  action  of 
different  samples  of  hard  water,  with  refe- 
rence to  iron.  This  does  not  so  much  inte- 
rest the  medical  analyst.  But  to  the  engi- 
neer, who  wishes  to  use  iron  pipes,  it  is  of 
primary  importance. 

To  this,  indeed,  a  reference  ia  made  in  the 
Report  (Art,  174),  but  it  is  a  subject  to  the 
engineering  importance  of  which  proper 
heed  has  not  been  given.  Mr.  Duncan,  en- 
gineer to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
states  that  at  Chorley  they  had  to  take  up 
and  relay  a  number  of  pipes  in  the  town, 
beeanse  they  had  become  choked  op  in  con- 
seqnence  of  corrosion.  In  the  same  way  the 
pipes  at  Orenoble  became  so  damaged  and 
choked  after  ten  years'  use,  that  they  had 
to  be  removed.  A  similar  mischief,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  happened  at  Cherbourg.  Like, 
however,  the  action  on  lead,  this  action  on 
iron  ia  uncertain  and  irregular.  As  a  de- 
Btmctive  influence,  it  is  by  no  nieans  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Capricious  in  its  exercise, 
as  in  the  before  cited  case  of  action  on  lead, 
the  corrosive  action  of  running  water  in  iron 
pipes  is,  in  some  instances,  of  fatal  rapidity. 
Wc  have  seen,  in  Liverpool,  water  mains  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  which  had  been 
only  laid  down  eight  or  ten  years,  which 
were  more  than  half  full  of  sinter ;  the  fine 
silicious  deposit,  which  is  not  mechanical, 
but  chemical,  in  its  mode  of  precipitation. 
The  water  in  question  was  very  hard.  But 
in  its  course  through  the  iron  mains,  the 
oxygen  which  gave  it  that  quality  dropped 
the  mineral  with  which  it  was  in  chemical 
union,  in  order  greedily  to  attack  the  iron 
of  the  pipes.  Thus  chemical  action  at  the 
same  time  choked  the  flow  of  water  ^and  in 
time  would  have  absolutely  arrested  it)  and 
attacked  the  material  of  the  conduit,  which 
in  time  it  would  have  absolutely  desti'oyed. 

It  ta  thus  evident  that  in  any  system  of 
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conductinff  a.  large  volnmc  of  water  through 
lai^  and  long  syphon  pipes,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  inspection,  the  cleansing, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  renewal  of  the«e  pipes ; 
and  that  without  interfering  with  the  daily 
supply.  Thb  would  involve  a  spare  or  biij>- 
plementary  conduit,  which  would  be  no 
trifling  addition  to  the  estimated  cost. 

Again,  the  ijretardation  of  the  amount 
transmitted  bj^the  svphon  pipes  would  bo 
very  considerable.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  the  mathematical  investigation  of 
the  case.  But  the  difference  in  velocity  be- 
tween the  flow  of  a  given  volume  of  water 
tbrongh  an  even  and  straight  channel,  and 
the  flow  of  an  eqnsi  volume  through  aypbon 

Eipes,  would  be  very  great.  If  a  powerful 
ead  were  available  to  force  the  cnrrent 
through  the  syphon  (which  would  diminish 
the  average  fall  of  the  stream  in  other  parts 
of  its  course),  the  resistance  of  the  bends 
and  curves  would  be  considerable.  The  en- 
tire stream  woud  be  regulated  in  its  flow  by 
the  capacity  of  the  most  restricted  part  of 
its  course.  For  these  reasons  the  provision 
of  piping  for  crossing  a  valley  would  involve 
a  very  formidable  outlay,  as  well  as  give  oc- 
casion for  constant  anxiety  and  care. 

Embankments  are  not  less  objectionable 
for  the  support  of  water  conduits  of  impor- 
tance. Heavy  embankments  shrink  and 
consolidate  for  years  after  their  completion. 
In  a  railway,  this  process  may  be  detected 
chiefly  by  the  additional  stress  thrown  upon 
the  locomotive.  In  an  aqueduct  it  would  be 
detected  by  the  overflow  of  the  water.  The 
process  of  repair  is  a  costly  one;  and  if,  as 
on  a  well-remembered  occasion  in  the  canal 
between  Birmingham  and  Bromsgrove,  a 
storm  effects  a  breach  in  the  side  of  a  lofty 
embankment,  the  consequences  are  very  dis- 
astrous. 

Again,  in  some  instances,  embankments, 
such  as  would  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  water  supply  of  London,  are  imprac- 
ticable. That  is  to  say  the  expense  would  be 
enormons,  and  the  attainment  of  stability 
exb^mely  doubtful.  We  can  give  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Bateman's  line,  and  probably 
any  line,  of  conduit,  must  cross  the  Valley 
of  the  Colne.  The  project,  on  plan  and  sec- 
tion, may  not  seem  one  of  alarming  magni- 
tude. But  the  case  is  just  one  of  these 
which  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  formerly  suggested  in 
our  pf^^es,  of  the  division  of  England  into 
great  engineering  districts,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  Government  engineer  in  chief.* 
We  can  imagine  the  preparation  of  plans, 
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sections,  and  estimates  in  due  course;  the 
nsual  Parliamentary  debate,  the  overpower 
ing  of  local  opposition,  and  the  legaluatioQ 
of  the  project 

But  when  the  en^neer  of  the  new  River 
had  made  his  contracts,  and  had  well  enter- 
ed on  the  execution  of  this  portion  of  hli 
scheme,  he  would  have  to  enconnter  tfae 
same  unexpected  difficulty  that  beset  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  in  this  very  localitv. 
The  Valley  of  the  Colne,  near  Watford, 
while  not  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  great 
main  line,  such  as  that  of  the  Sovem,  hu  a 
peculiarity  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
cross,  witii  any  work  of  magnitode.  At  s 
depth  of  some  five  to  ten  feet  below  Ibe 
alluvial  surface  of  the  broad  meadows,  oc- 
cuT«  a  stratum  of  peat,  or  peaty  mud.  As 
weight  is  put  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  a 
huge  billow  of  this  mud  is  sqneesed  up,  and 
pushed  before  the  new  work,  sweUing  ahead, 
and  on  either  side,  and  engulfing  the  foreign 
matter  poured  upon  its  bed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Londsn  and  Birmingham  Railway,  deep 
gravel  and  chalk  exi<.avations  occurred  on 
eaeh  side,  and  more  than  a  million  of  cubic 
yards  were  poured  into  the  valley.  A  basis, 
adequate  to  support  the  railway,  was  thus 
ultimately  attained.  But  the  coat  and  diffi- 
culty were  great.  Uad  the  embankment 
been  destined  to  bear  the  puddled  channel 
of  a  canal,  years  would  have  elapsed  before 
it  could  have  been  made  water-tight;  and 
the  expense  would  have  been  somethiog 
trniy  formidable.-  Nor'would  the  difficulty 
have  proved  less  serious,  if  an  aqnedact  of 
masonry  had  been  substituted  for  an  em- 
banked canal.  Syphon  pipes,  if  they  had 
once  displaeed  the  crust  of  the  valley  (which 
would  probably  have  occurred  as  soon  ta 
they  were  filled  with  the  current),  woold 
have  disappeared  altogeUier  in  the  nosos- 
pected  bog. 

It  is  not  our  wish  now  to  enter  miniitdT 
into  the  engineering  details  of  these 
schemes.  But  we  trust  that  onr  rcaden 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far  towards  the 
conclusion  that  an  attempt  to  divert  the 
water-shed  of  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  tb* 
Eden,  or  the  Dove,  to  feed  the  domestic 
consumption  of  London,  is  one  of  those  pro- 
posals to  override  the  natural  indications  of 
physical  geography  that  nothing  sh<»t  of 
necesMty  can  justify.  Should  such  a  neces- 
sity be  shown  to  exist,  the  work  is  one  of  a 
magnitude  and  importance  that  is  national; 
and  is  therefore  not  one  that  can  be  at- 
tempted, without  extmme  probability  of 
failure,  unless  by  the  national  UovemraeDt 
Lastly,  far  more  exact  research  than  has  u 
yet  been  attempted  must  be  bestowed  on  ti>e 
subject,  before  it  can  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
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miy  of  Bchemea  that  ar«  shown  to  be  feasi- 

We  are  thus  led  to  reconsider  the  capabi- 
lities of  that  area  which  forms  the  natural 
collecting  gronnd  for  the  water  required  by 
the  metropolis;  that  is  to  say,  the  district 
of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries.  And  the 
qnation  whether  it  is  needful  to  restrict  the 
rapplies  to  be  obt^ned,  to  the  results  of  the 
runf&ll  of  the  district  aboTC  Teddingto 
one  that,  in  the  first  place,  demands  ci 
deration. 

The  Royal  Commisaton,  issned  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1867,  appears  (to  use  plain  Eng- 
lish) to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It 
recites  that  the  present  supply  of  water  deli- 
rered  in  the  metiopolin,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  large  towns,  nas  been  found  insuffi- 
cient; and  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
water  now  supplied  is  drawn  from  rivers 
and  open  streams  which  paaa  through  pop- 
nlons  districts,  and  are  therefore  con- 
tiuoally  exposed  to  pollution  from  varions 
csoses.  On  this  ground  the  document 
directs  the  Commissioners  to  ascert^u 
what  supply  of  unpolluted  and  wholesome 
water  can  be  collected  in  the  high  grounds 
of  England  and  Wales,  '  and  whether  there 
sre  other  districts  in  addition  to  the  high 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  from  which 
a  good  supply  of  unpolluted  and  wholesome 
water  can  be  obtained.'  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  instmctione  to  the  Commissioners,  in- 
stead of  emanating  from  the  Crown,  had  been 
drawn  np  by  the  projflctors  of  one  of  the 
Tsst  schemes  we  have  described,  they  could 
not  have  been  couched  in  langu^;e  more 
characteristic  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  averages,  when  the  matters  actually  to 
be  dealt  with  are  questions  of  maximum  and 
minitQum.  In  this  respect  a  very  marked 
and  material  difference  exists  between  the 
operations  of  Nature  and  those  of  man.  Or 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say  that  a  marked 
difference  exists  between  two  systems  by 
which  Nature  herself  operates;  and  that 
when  man  follows  one  of  these,  he  is  in  a 
iQQch  more  favourable  position  than  when 
he  follows  the  other. 

This  great  and  primar)'  difference  depends 
on  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
Geology  is  the  study  to  which  we  look  for 
the  information  we  require  on  the  subject 
Bat  all  that  we  have  at  this  time  to  ask  of 
the  geologist  is,  whether  the  soil  be  permea- 
ble or  irapermeable ;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
■hat  is  the  magnitude  and  natural  boundary 
of  the  permeable  system  of  wator-shed. 

TTie  water-sheds  of  the  mounttun  dis- 
tricts, as  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of  I 
those  sources  of  water  supply,  are  formed  of  I 
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impermeable  strata.  That  is  to  say,  they 
form  the  natural  cradles,  not  of  rivers,  but 
of  torrents.  Torrents  indeed  maybe  said  to 
feed  rivers.  But  they  rather]  aervo  to  glut 
than  tn  feed  them.  The  rapid  and  violent 
discharge  of  surface  water,  from  an  imper- 
meable area,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  ia 
always  a  matter  difficult  to  deal  with.  In 
any  attempt  to  store  this  water  for  steady 
consumption,  we  are  rather  counteracting 
than  uding  the  operations  of  Nature.  A 
steady  flow,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the 
rainfall  of  a  country  is  most  available  for 
human  use,  must  be  fed  by  the  water  that. 
filters  tlirougb  a.large  surface  of  permeable 
ground. 

A  remark  is  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  that  is  here  in  point-.  '  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,'  say  the  Commission- 
ers, 'that  during  the  exceptionally  long 
drought  of  1868  the  Thames  and  Lea  eeem 
not  to  have  been  diminished  in  volume  be- 
low the  ordinary  flow  of  dry  years,  a  result 
entirely  due  to  the  equalizing  efiect  of  the 
great  subterranean  stores  contributing  to 
their  flow.'  When  we  contrast  such  an  ob- 
servation as  this  with  our  experience  of  the 
violent  and  capricious  supplies  of  water  that 
form  the  torrents  of  the  vV  elsh  and  Cumber- 
land hills,  we  see  in  a  moment  in  which  di- 
rection Nature  herself  indicates  that  wo 
should  search  for  the  main  sources  of  supply 
of  an  urban  population.  No  artificial  reser- 
voir, short  of  such  works  as  those  of  Lake 
Moeiis,  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
the  great  natural  reservoirs  of  a  pervious 
district  of  water-shed. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  bear  la  mind, 
in  casting  about  for  supplies  of  water,  that 
the  rainfall  in  the  Thames  basin  has  been  as 
low  as  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  in  a  year, 
we  must  also  remember  that  the  average  ao- 
nuilfaII,froml815  to  1868,has  been  twen- 
ty-four inches.  Wherever  we  depend,  then, 
on  the  surface  catch-water  drainage  of  this 
district,  we  not  only  are  obliged  to  regard  a 
minimum  monthly  supply  of  one  and  one- 
third  inches  of  rain,  but  we  must  further 
bear  in  mind  that  the  distribution  of  this 
supply  over  the  year  is  extremely  capricious, 
and  that  we  may  have  two  or  even  three 
months  with  hardly  any  raiu  at  alL  But 
when  we  regard  the  subterraneau  store,  we 
shall  find  that  an  average  fall  of  two  inches 
per  month,  year  after  year,  is  committed  to 
Its  recesses,  diminution  being  made  of  the 
quantity  lost  by  evaporation. 

As  to  this,  however,  wc  are  in  urgent 
need  of  more  extended  observation.  The 
information  we  possess  is  of  the  most  mea- 
gre description.  And  further,  it  ia  ques- 
tionable how  far  the  recorded  experiments, 
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however  exact  in  themselves,  mve  results  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  problem  proposed. 
The  obsei'vationa  of  Mr.  Miller,  now  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  eleveu  years,  have  been 
from  the  surface  of  water,  Obaervatione 
of  evaporation  '  from  the  aoil  are  but  in 
their  infancy.  The  difiBculty  attendant  on 
them  is  extreme.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
must  very  seriously  afTect  the  quantity  of 
evaporation.  From  a  mareh,  for  example, 
the  vaporization  would  very  possibly  be 
larger  than  from  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  vegetation  to  the 
exposure  of  evaporating  surface.  In  a 
field  where  light  aoil  ia^  baaed  on  300 
or  400  feet  of  pervioua  chalk,  the  ^pid 
percolation  of  the  rain  may  he  thought 
to  remove  the  supply,  with  great  rapid- 
ity from  the  risk  of  evaporation.  Thua 
while  we  find  that,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  over  a  period  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen vears,  the  mean  evaporation  measored 
ia  under  twenty  inches  of  water  per  annum, 
we  also  find  the  latio,  from  year  to  year,  to 
vary  extremely  :  14'30  inches  are  attributed 
to  1871,  againat  24'14  (at  Wiabeach)  for 
1868.  In  this  year  the  evaporation  ia  thua 
actually  in  excess  of  the  rainfall.  Aa  a 
practical  matter,  that  ia,  of  courac,  out  of 
the  queation.  But  that,  in  a  very  hot  year, 
the  cvaporaUon  from  a  surface  of  water  may 
exceed  the  r^nfall  of  that  year  is  highly 
probable.  Such  a  statement,  however, 
gives  ns  little  or  no  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  actually  received 
by  the  siibterranean  reservoirs  in  that  year. 
It  is  certain  that  more  water  cannot  rise  in 
vapour  than  falls  In  rain,  over  any  given  dia- 
tritt  of  country.  It  ia  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  suppoaed  that  the  whole  aupply  of  1868, 
and  a  portion  of  the  residue  of  tiat  of  1 867, 
were  tlius  vaporized.  Thus  we  are  at  fault 
as  to  a  very  important  element  of  calcula- 
tion. And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  while 
a  given  quantity,  aay  twenty  inches  of  water, 
falling  on  a  reservoir  or  impervious  surface 
from  which  it  would  not  otherwise  eacape, 
might  evaporate  within  the  year,  but  a  ainall 
proportion  of  that  fail  would  ao  evaporate, 
if  it  once  made  its  way  into  the  chalk. 

We  decline  to  attempt,  in  order  to  give 
completeneas  to  our  statement,  to  guess  at 
the  value  of  ao  important  an  element  of  the 
calculation.  Tiiat  an  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  four  inches  of  water  sinks  into  the 
permeable  beds  of  the  Thames  basin  is  mat- 
ter of  record.  How  much  larger  a  aupply  is 
thua  stored  ia  only,  at  this  day,  matter  of 

fuesa-work.  That  the  summer  fiow  of  the 
hames  should  not  appreciably  fail,  in  the 
year  when  the  measured  evaporation  exceed- 
ed tlie  measured  r^nfall  of  the  district  (and 
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that  very  largely),  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
conservative  power  of  the  natural  reservoir, 
afforded  by  the  chalk  and  other  permeable 

We  must  now  refer  to  a  matter  aa  to  which 
it  is  extraordinary  to  obaerve  the  ailence  that 
is  maintained  in  the  Report  of  1669.  It  is 
that  of  the  amount  of  money  that  haa  been, 
up  to  this  lime,  expended  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  existing  water  supply.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  table  which  containa  in  one  of  its 
columns  a  statement  of  certain  sums  set 
down  aa  capital ;  but  their  total  falls  short 
of  the  retuma  aince  made  by  the  companies 
themselves  by  a  million  and  a  half  at«riing. 

Eight  separate  companies  have  expends, 
in  providing  the  existing  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis,  £10,137,710  sterling.  This  was 
the  amount  returned  in  1873.  The  uoited 
gross  incomes  of  these  companies  are  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  and 
their  dividends  do  not  exceed  an  average  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  capitaL  In  propoung, 
then,  to  expend  ten  or  twelve  millions  in 
providing  an  entirely  novel  aource  of  water 
supply,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  bond 
fide  vested  interests  now  exiat  to  a  nearly 
eqnal  amount. 

Five  of  these  companies— that  ia  to  aay, 
the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall. 
and  the  Lambeth  companies — derive  their 
aupply  of  water  from  the  Thames.  They 
have  expended'a  capital,  according  to  the 
Report  of  1868,  of  £4,270,856,  and  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  own  Report  in  1872,  of  £5,1 77,- 
807.  They  supplied,  in  1867,  a  daily  quan- 
tity of  223,000  tons  of  water,  pumped  from 
the  Thames.  The  supply  thus  averaged  may 
be  taken  at  about  234,000  tons  in  aumnief, 
and  212,000  tons  in  winter.  The  area  anp- 
plied  by  these  companies  ia  stat«d  at  ninety- 
tive  and  a  half  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,386,000  souU,  who  inhabited,  in 
1867,  200,824  houaes. 

Sixty-nine  aquare  milea  of  metropolitan 
area,  containing  the  lai^  populaUon  of 
1,476,000  souls,  more  densely  paclcedin  206,- 
1 14  houses,  were  supplied  at  the  same  tiTne 
with  the  lower  average  qiiantity  of  196,000 
tons  of  water  by  the  New  River  and  the 
East  London  companiea,  from  the  ba^n  of 
the  Lea.  The  capital  laid  out  to  afford  this 
accommodation  is  returned  at  £4,483,184. 

Lastly,  240,000  persona,  inhabiting  34,- 
504  houses,  spread  over  an  area  of  sixty 
aquare  milea,  were  supplied  from  chalk  wells 
in  Kent,  by  the  Kent  Company,  with  30,000 
tons  of  water  per  day.  The  capital  of  thia 
company  ia  returned  at  £476,719. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  state  in  the  simplest  and  nii»t  intelli^* 
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ble  foim,  shon  tLat  tbe  metropolis  lias,  up 
to  this  time,  been  dependent,  not  od  one, 
but  on  three  distinct  sources  of  supply.  The 
indications  given  by  Nature  herself  have 
been  followed  in  the  first  instance.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  water  of  the  upper  Thames  basin,  in- 
clading  the  wells  and  pumps  snnk  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  supply  pumped  from  the 
river  by  a  water-wheel  erected  at  London 
Bridge,  were  the  sources  of  the  urban  sup- 
ply. In  1606  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  bring  a 
Btream  from  sources  in  the  chalk  near  Ware. 


partner  than  Kine  James  the  First),  under- 
took  the  task.  In  1613  the  at^ueduct  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  New  Eiver,  was, 
opened,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  metropolitan  supply.  The 
speculation  proved  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nently lucrative  investments  of  money  ever 
effected.  The  work  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  engineer  has  followed  the  guidance  of 
Nature.  The  Lea  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Thames,  although  its  natural  infall  is  below 
London.  In  collecting  and  conveying  from 
the  perennial  sources  of  this  river  a  supply 
which  is  only  slightly,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
temporarily,  diverted  from  its  naturtd  outfall, 
wc  find  that  a  great  advantage  has  been 
gained  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  plan  was  crowned  by 
saoh  complete  success  ;  and  that  (he  finan- 
cial result  was  as  remunerative  as  the  engi- 
neering design  was  sound. 

So  well-considered  has  been  the  applica- 
tion of  the  supplies  derivatod  from  the  basin 
of  the  Lea  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis, 
thst  it  is  not  probable  that  a  greatly-increas- 
ed supply  is  obtainable  from  this  source. 
The  area  of  the  water-sbed  is  about  500 
square  miles,  of  which  the  upper  part  is 
chalk,  the  lower  chiefly  London  clay.  Thus 
the  river  supply,  properly  so-called,  repre- 
sents very  fairly  the  rainfall  over  the  per- 
meable district.  And  the  torrent  supply,  or 
water  falling  on  the  clay,  occurs  in  the  least 
available  part  of  the  river  system  for  storage 
and  subsequent  use.     At  tlic  same  time,  any 

Eroject  for  the  water  supply  of  the  metropo- 
s  would  be  Bhort-sighted  and  extravagant, 
that  failed  to  take  into  account  the  means  of 
insuring  a  regular  daily  influx  of  at  least 
200,000  tons  of  water,  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sent source,  and  flowing  through  existing 
channels.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  de- 
mand and  supply  of  the  metropolis,  we  may 
consider  that  the  requirements  of  1,400,000 
of  the  inhabitants  will  be  permanently  met 
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by  the  system  of  the  Lea  and  New  Kiver 
wuter-shed. 

The  supply  of  water  obtainable  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Lea  is  a  portion  of  the  natural 
affluent  water  of  the  Tham<is,  artificially  di- 
verted so  as  to  pass  through  the  water-works 
of  London.  On  the  south  and  east  of  the 
metixipolis  exists  a  large  area  of  water-bold- 
ing  chalk,  a  portion  of  the  outfall  of  which 
may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  made  available 
for  urban  use.  The  Kent  Water-works 
Company  supply,  as  we  have  seen,  an  area 
of  sixty  square  miles,  comprising  Deptford, 
Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  and  extending 
from  Camberwell  to  Dartford,  and  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  Bromley,  Cbisel- 
hurst,  and  Bexley.  The  supply  is  pumped 
from  three  wells  at  Deptford,  two  at  Charl- 
ton, and  one  at  each  of  the  remaining  sta- 
tions of  Plumstead,  Bromley,  and  Crayford. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  water,  at  these 
stations,  varies  from  the  level  of  ten  feet,  to 
that  of  115  feet,  above  the  high-water  level 
of  the  river;  and  the  action  of  tbe  pumps - 
brings  down  this  surface  by  fifty  feet  in  the 
former  cases,  and  by  about  twelve  feet  only 
in  the  latter.  The  expense  of  pumping  is 
the  chief  objection  to  this  source  of  sup- 
ply, as  the  water  is  extremely  pure. 

The  Kentish  source  of  supply  assumes 
much  importance  when  we  consider  that  the 
large  area  of  suburb  over  which  it  is  now 
distributed  is  at  present  the  most  sparsely- 
peopled  of  the  metropolitan  districts;  and' 
IS  likely,  now  that  it  is  opened  up  by  vari- 
ous railways,  to  increase  in  density  of  popu- 
lation more  rapidly  than  other  neighbour- 
hoods. The  district,  again,  is  more  depen- 
dent on  local  sources  of  supply  than  is  tbe 
area  north  of  the  river,  as  the  conducting 
over  or  under  the  Thames  of  a  body  of 
water,  brought  from  the  north,  would  in- 
volve expensive  works,  and  be  a  source  of 
daily  expenditure. 

The  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
available  in  this  district  areincomplete.  In 
one  small  district  near  Gravesend  springs  is- 
sue from  the  chalk,  which  pour  ten  million 
gallons  per  diem  into  the  Thames,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  P.W.  Eariow,  Con- 
sidering the  facility  with  which  the  Kent 
Company  could  augment  their  present  deli- 
veries, and  the  evidence  of  the  escape  of 
much  water  from  this  large  permeable  area, 
the  lioyal  Commission  oarae  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  from  four  to  five  times  the  actual 
supply  from  this  source  may  be  relied  on  in 
case  of  need.  Thus  we  may  safely  assume 
that  at  least  a  mJIUon  out  of  the  future  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis  will  be  ultimately 
supplied  with  water  from  the  chalk  district 
of  Kent.  ^      - 
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On  the  north  of  the  Thame i,  springs 
Grays,  in  Essex,  are  said   to  be   capable  of ' 
supplying  45,000  tons  per  diein.     This  must 

be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Ri- 
ver system  of  supply.  It  would  raise  the 
population   that  might  1 
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iommodated 
Iro'm  that  sonrce  by  about  315,000  souls. 
We  thus  see  that,  out  of  the  future  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  as  many  as  two  and 
tbree-<)uarter  millions  of  inhabitants  may  be 
amply  supplied  with  water,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  main  source  of  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  the  metropolis,  the  rainfall  of  the 
Thames  system  above  London. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  supply  of  water,  positively  at- 
tainable, from  that  source.  We  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  arcs  of  this  basin,  above  Teddington,  is 
about  two  and  a  third  millions  of  acres. 
We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  ac- 
tual area,  as  area  of  permeable  soil,  that  is 
to  be  depended  on  for  the  supply  of  a  steady 
.river-flow,  as  distinguished  from  sudden  tor- 
rents. We  have  also  had  occasion  to  point 
out  that  the  amount  of  evaporation,  which 
.is  at  present  calculated  only  from  observa- 
'tioD  on  evaporation  from  water,  or  a  wet 
surface,  is  likely  to  bo  materially  diminished 
lin  districts  where  strata  absorb  water  like  a 
sponge,  which  is  the  case  with  the  chalk. 
Another  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
this  material,  which  has  a  direct  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  chalk  not  only 
readily  absorbs  all  the  rain  that  reaches  it,  but 
it  provides  and  feeds  a  subterranean  water- 
way, which  is  to  a  great  extent  indepeudent 
of  the  visible  river  courses.  The  escape  of 
the  water  which  fills  the  vast  reservoir  of  the 
chalk,  is  regulated  by  the  form  of  the  under- 
lying impermeable  beds,  far  more  directly 
tbau  by  any  modilication  of  the  surface. 
Thus  there  is  adequate  reason  to  believe  that 
:a  large  proportion  of  the 
chalk  district,  which  does  not  feed  the  rivers, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
evaporated,  reallykceps  up  the  flow  of 
vast  subterranean  river  to  the  sea;  and  is 
aviulable  for  our  domestic  wants,  if  properly 
.solicited  by  the  engineer. 

Upwards  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  per- 
Aieablo  oolitic  limestones,  s-inds,  and  chalk 
■exist  in  the  area  of  the  Thames  water-shed 
above  Kingston.  The  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestersuire  oolites  have  their  water 
thrown  out  by  the  lias,  Oxford,  and  Ki 
ineridge  clays,  and  thus  play  no  small  part 
in  keeping  up  the  pennohblo  flow  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  to  the  chalk  that  we  have  to 
look  for  the  largest  supply  of  the  water 
which  now  escapes,  unseen,  although  not  in 
the  form  of  vapour.     It  would  be  a  matter 


worthy  of  a  civilized  people  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  con' 
stant  waste  of  so  great  a  source  of  vealtlL 
actually  occurs.  When  wo  examine  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  labour  of  the  Com- 
>n  this  subject,  it  is  lamentable  to 
note  how  vague  and  crude  are  the  confiictinj 
cited  in  the  Report  The  total  dis- 
charge of  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  tor 
eleven  years,  is  said  by  the  Commissioneis 
to  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  au  ave- 
rage of  nine  inches  of  rainfall.  Mt.  Bailey 
Denton  estimates  that  three  inches  of  run- 
fall  supply  the  permanent  flow  of  tiie  river, 
and  '  that  while  one  and  a-half  inches  of  run 
maintains  the  ordinary  summer  flow  of  the 
river  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  at 
least  four  inches  runs  off  during  the  remwn- 
ing  months  from  October  to  March  incln-  - 
sive,  without  taking  into  consideration  ex- 
cessive floods.'  That  engineer  takes  the  o^ 
dinary  winter  flow  of  the  river,  at  Wolveral, 
as  two  and  a  half  times  tlie  summer  flow. 
Mr.  Stacey  takes  it  at  four  and  a  half  times. 
To  bring  their  divei^ent  views  into  harmony, 
we  must  imagine  that  the  torrent  water,  or 
that  of  excesssive  flood,  is  twice  theamoont 
of  the  permanent  flow  of  the  river,  taking 
summer  and  winter  together.  This  is  a  pro- 
portion which  we  think  altogether  improba- 
ble, from  an  area  of  the  geological  character 
of  the  Thames  water-shed. 

The  minimum  summer  flow  of  the  Thames 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bateraan  at  308,720,000 
gallons  per  diem  for  a  considerable  period  to- 
gether. This  is  at  Hampton.  Mr.  Simpson 
has  gauged  the  minimum  quantity  at  Kings- 
ton, in  1864  (the  driest  year  known),  at  380 
million  gallons  per  diem,  after  the  whole  of 
the  companies  had  taken  their  supply.  Mr. 
Beardmore  puts  the  mean  flow  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  for  1864  and  1865, 
the  two  driest  years  known  of  late,  at  be- 
tween 380  and  390  million  gallons  per  day 
Mr.  Harrison  tabulates  the  number  of  dsys 
in  which  the  flow  was  below  400  milliOD 
gallons  at  25  per  annum,  in  1858,  185S,aad 
1664;  and  below  350  million  gallons,  at 
only  13,  in  each  of  these  years.  The  engi- 
neer to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  has 
often  gauged  the  river  at  Teddington,  and 
never  found  it  below  380  million  gallons  per 
diem ;  and  the  engineer  to  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
panies, says  the  lowest  gauging  ever  taken 
of  the  Thames  was  360  million  gallons  per 
diem  at  Teddington.  To  all  these  estimates, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  some  50  million 
gallons  per  diem  must  be  added  for  the  sap- 
ply  abstracted  by  the  water  companies. 

Without,  therefore,  affecting  a  precisiM 
which  the  stote  of  natural  science  and  of  ac- 
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tnal  observation  in  this  country  does  not 
jubtjfy,  we  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  increase  of  our  metropolitnD  popatation 
may  continue  for  many  years  before  it  ap- 
proaches the  limit  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  sources  of  the  water  supply  of  Lon- 
don. A  population  equal  to  five-seventha  of 
tho  existing  numbers  may  be  supplied  from 
the  basin  of  the  Lea,  and  the  chalk  districts 
to  the  south  and  cast  of  the  metropolis, 
nithont  drawing  on  the  stores  of  the  Thames 
proper.  The  five  water  companies  that 
were  drawing  60  million  gallons  daily  from 
the  Thames  have  Farliameotary  [loners  to 
take  double  that  quantity.  By  so  doing, 
they  wonid  abstract,  at  the  very  driest  time 
of  the  driest  years,  not  much  more  thaii 
one-fourth  of  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
stream.  They  would  thus  provide  for  a  po- 
pulation equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing 
Dumber.  Thus  hard  upon  six  millloDs  of 
people  can  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
snpply  of  this  mun  necessary  of  life,  before 
we  i^tempt  to  organize  tho  utilization  of 
the  great  underflow  through  the  chalk; 
-which,  there  seems  fair  reason  to  estimate, 
would  be  ample  for  the  supply  of  at  least  an 
equal  quantity.  We  have  thus,  at  least, 
Diitil  1954,  as  a  period  to  be  safely  regarded 
3A  provided  for  by  the  natural  water>slicd  of 
the  district,  without  the  need  of  robbing  Iho 
cradle  of  cither  the  Severn,  or  the  Wye,  the 
Eden,  or  the  Dove.  And  we  trust  that  no 
very  large  proportion  of  this  term  of  grace 
will  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  ascertain  what  really 
becomes  of  the  rainfall  over  our  great  chalk 
districts. 

We  have  touched  but  one  out  of  several 
distinct  and  important  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  first  point  on  which  sound 
information  is  required ;  but  it  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  interest  of  a  practical  inquiry 
that  comes  home  to  every  urban  resident. 
The  subject  of  quality  is  as  essential  as  that 
of  quantity.  The  chemical  investigation 
iiec«8sary  when  any  new  source  is  contem- 
|>lAtcd,  is  leas  urgent  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  water  so  pure  and  so  familiar  to  our 
use  as  is  that  of  the  chalk  basin.  But  the 
great  sanitary  question  of  the  preservation, 
or  the  rcstorntion,  of  the  purity  of  streams, 
here  presses  for  solution.  Hardly  less  grave 
is  the  subject  of  the  method  of  domestic 
anpply — of  the  maintenance  of  pressure, 
combined  with  the  avoidance  of  waste. 
Alone,  and  forming  a  matter  of  serious  na- 
tional importance,  stands  the  question  of 
adequate  provision  of  water  for  the  exlinc- 
tioD  of  fire.  Into  these  important  branches 
of  the  great  subject  of  urban  water  supply 
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it  is  impossible  now  to  enter.  To  treat  them 
otherwise  than  with  a  detail  befitting  tlieii 
importance  would  be  useless.  We  have 
therefore  limited  our  investigations  to  the 
primary  field  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
water  for  tlio  metropolis ;  and  we  Iniat  that 
we  have  made  it  clear  that,  at  all  events  for 
the  next  two  generations,  the  only  duty  of 
tlie  engineer  in  this  respect  will  be  to  pre- 
serve and  to  utilize  the  supply  which  nature 
brings  ready  to  his  hand,  and  to  arrive  at 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  the  waterfall  of  the  Thames 
basin,  of  its  discharge  by  the  river  channel, 
of  its  evaporation,  and  of  its  subterranean 
percolation,  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  Eng- 
land to  lack. 


Art.  VI. — Th£  Abolition  of  PatroTtage,  and 
the  Scotch  Ckurehti. 

(1.)  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Lava 
relating  to  the  Appointment  of  Minittert 
to  FariekA  in  Scotland.     1874. 

(2.)  Journal  of  Henry  Cockbum.  Edmon- 
ston  &  Douglas.     1874. 

(3.)  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.  By  A. 
TArtoBlNNKa.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1867. 


(S.)  Parochial  and  Ecclesiastical  Lam  of 
Scotland.  By  John  M.  DrscAs.  Bell 
&  Brodfute.     1869. 

(6.)  The  Ten  Yeart'  Conflict.  By  Robrbt 
D.D.     Blackie&Son.     1852. 


'  All  establishments,'  said  the  wittiest,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  wisest,  of  the  band  of 
robust  Whigs  who  founded  the  Edinburgh 
Meview,  '  die  of  dignity  ;  they  are  too  proud 
to  think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  Ultlo 
physic.'  This,  if  not  absolutely  tnie,  is  a 
sunicicnt  approximation  to  truth  to  be  a 
typical  Whig  sentiment,  and  is  certainly 
quite  consistent  with  a  creed  the  essence  of 
which  is  that  all  revolutions  may  be  pre- 
vented by  timely  reforms.  Considering 
Ihat,  as  we  learn  on  high  authority,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  heir  of  all  the  Whig  ages,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  should  liave 
sought  to  save  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment  by  what,  at  flrsk 
sight,  seems  to  be  only  the  administration  of 
a  wholesome  dose  of  physic.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  if  not  for  his  present  position, 
at  least  for  his  future  reputation,  it  has  been 
Mr.  Disraeli's  fate  to  play  his  various  parts 
— whether  of  violent  Kadical,  of  Proteclion- 
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ist,  or  in  these  latter  daya,  of  defender  of 
the  lines  of  the  Reformation — a  little  too 
late  and  a  little  too  violently ;  and  the  sami 
thing  will,  we  believe,  be  said  of  him  in  hi; 
r6le  of  physician  to  tho  Scotch  Church 
It  would  be  rash  to  deny  that  a  measure  si 
miUr  in  character  to  the  Conserrative  Fa< 
tronage  Act  of  1874  would  not,  if  passed  in 
1834,  have  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  removed 
the  occasion,  though  by  no  means  the  cause, 
of  the  great  Becesaion  of  1843 ;  but  it  would 
be  rasher  still  to  deny  thut  this  measure, 
sectarianizing  without  disendowing  the 
Church,  has  Hastened  by  many  years  the  ' 
evitablc  day  of  its  disestablishment.  Those 
who  read  history  chiefly  to  enjoy  its  irony, 
may.  relish  the  spectacle  of  the  Bolingbroke 
of  the  nineteenth  century  undoing,  amid  the 
acclamation  of  his  followers,  the  norli  of  the 
Bolingbroke  of  the  eigbteentli ;  those  who 
consider  Mr.  Disraeli  tne  most  skilful  party- 
leader  of  the  time,  will  marvel  at  tho  disci- 
pline he  keeps  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  men  with  the  eccle- 
siastical prejudices  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
whoseopinions  upon  patronage  ii!  the  Church 
of  England  are  expressed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords — who  in  their 
report  of  this  year  aflirm  that  '  private  pa- 
tronage is  an  element  of  -great  value  in  our 
Church  system,  and  would  deprecate  any  at- 
tempt to  supersede  it,' — declared,  with  re- 
gard to  patron:^  in  Scotland,  that  the 
'election  of  ministers  should  be  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.'  Both  classes, 
however,  will  unite  in  believing  that,  by  the 
Act  of  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  promoted  the 
triumph  of  religious  equaUty,  and  that,  if 
his  tombstone  should  become,  not  a  cata- 
logue of  supposed  virtues,  but  a  record  of 
the  actual  facts  of  bis  life,  it  will  be  stated 
that  he  shortened  the  life  of  the  Scotch  Es- 
tablishment; although  it  may  be  added,  by 
way  of  extenuation,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  did. 

In  endeavouring  to  make  the  change  In 
the  relations  of  the  Scotch  Churches 
brought  about  by  the  Patronage  Act  of  1 874 
'pervious  to  the  English  understanding' — 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  late  Lord  Cockbum, 
the  recent  publication  of  whose  journal  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  catastrophe 
of  1843, — it  will  be  well  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence two  facts  which  distinguish  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Establishment,  if  not 
from  every  other  Reformed  (ilhurch,  from 
every  other  that  has  become  identified  with 
a  nation's  life  and  been  supported  by  the 
State.  The  one  is  the  reality  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Church,     At  no  time  in  its  history  did  the 
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Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  piofesa,  much 
less  hold,  the  Anglican  doctrine  that  the 
sovereign  is  the  Supreme  governor  of  the 
Church.  Its  founders  were  a  '  congregation 
of  Christ '  before  they  became  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  when  the  final  triumph  of 
Knox  and  his  companions  came,  in  1567,  Id 
the  establishment  of  the  Kirk,  they  took  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  with  them  into  that 
establishment  Indeed,  what  the  late  Dr. 
Binney  affirmed  to  be  '  the  principle  and  spi- 
rit of  evangelical  dissent,'  that  '  Christ  must 
be  tirst,  fellowship  next,  and  then  as  much 
uniformity  as  will  follow  from  the  two,' may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine with  the  Scotch  Reformers ;  and  it  is 
only  by  firmly  grasping  in  all  its  reality  the 
theory  that  the  Church  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  spiritual  society  with  a  spiritual  head,  that 
one  can  understand  the  tangled  web  of 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  can  sec 
how  it  is  that,  aa  the  matter  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Taylor  Inncs,  the  able  author  of  the 
'  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,'  '  sectiuianism 
common  enough  in  fact,  is  in  theory  the 
accursed  thing  in  Scotland.'  The  other  fact, 
closely  connected  with  that  just  mentioned, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remember  is, 
that  at  no  time  was  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  theory  identical  with  the 
State  in  the  sense  that  the  Anglican  Church 
was  identical  with  it;  although  we  can 
quite  believe  that  at  one  time  the  Churcli 
of  Scotland  was  co-extensivo  with  the 
national  life  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
aflirmed  of  the  sister  establishment  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  powerful  though  not,  in  all 
respects,  conclusive  pamphlet  on  '  Disestab- 
lishment and  Diaendowment,'  has  brought 
vividly  before  the  public  mind  the  circum- 
stance which,  if  generally  known,  is  also 
known  only  vt^uely,  and  'lies  bedridden  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,'*  that  the  notion 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal 
of  popular  declamation  and,  we  fear,  of  par- 
ty legislation,  that  at  one  time  there  were 
two  distinct  bodies  in  England,  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  that  they  came  to  a  con- 
cordat, or  ^reement,  is  an  utterly  absurd 
one,  and  that  *  in  early  times  the  Church 
was  simply  the  nation  looked  at  with  refe- 
rence to  religion,  just  as  the  army  was  the 
nation  looked  at  with  reference  to  warfare ' 
— a  belief  which  continued  to  be  held  long 
after  the  Reformation.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  1567,  Churcli 
and  State  rfirfcome  to  an  agreement  in  Scot- 
land. We  know  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
shown,  by  the  late  eminent  Scotch  metaphy- 
sician, Professor  Fcrrier,  and  to  a  less  extrti- 
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with  the  exercise  of  lay  patronage  \n  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland.  But,  alike  in  origin 
and  in  recent  exercise,  lay  patron^e  in 
Scotland  is  all  but  identical  with  lay  patrc- 
naj^  in  England.  The  broeard  '  Palronum 
fadunt  dos,  adifieatio,  fundus,'  holds  good 
(in  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  as  true  of 
the  Scotch  as  of  the  English  patron  that  he 
was  in  early  times  the  advocate  or  champion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation,  sole  or  ag- 
gregate, which  was  under  bis  patronage; 
that  while  his  duties,  once  both  important 
and  dangerons,  have  passcd'away,  the  right, 
which  was  the  principal  reward  of  these  du- 
ties, remains — namely,  not  the  direct  be- 
stowal of  property  or  of  office,  bnt  of  pre- 
sentiug  to  a  benefice,  being,  in  the  case  of 
the  Englishman,  the  submitting  of  a  clerk 
to  the  bishop,  in  that  of  the  Scotsman, 
the  submitting  of  a  ministor  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  finally  to  the  presbytery. 
It  is  ntterly  vain,  therefore,  to  argue  that 
legislation  in  regard  to  patronage  in  the 
Scotch  Church  can  take  ^lace  without 
affecting  the  same  institntion  intbe  sister 
Establi^ment ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
probably  wiser,  in  the  sense  of  being  more 
conservative  —  because  perhaps  he  knew 
more  and  felt  more  deeply — than  is  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when,  in  1842,  he  declined  to  abo- 
lish patronage,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because 
of  the  effect  the  step  might  ultimately  have 
upon  the  Church  of  England. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  countries  in  re^rd  to  patronage— a 
difference  which  has  been  made  the  most  of 
by  men  who,  although  resolute  champions  of 
patronage  thirty  years  ago,  have  yet  recently 
heon  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
its  downfall — that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  always  been  averse  to  patronage,  and  in 
favour  of  the  popular  election  of  ministers, 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
known,  and  even  now  docs  not  understand. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  fact,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  that  from  1560,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  from  the  '  cove- 
nant' of  1551,  to  1567,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, although  the  church  of  the  people, 
was  in  fact  a  voluntary  church.  It  is  not  at  - 
all  surprising  that  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, or  original  manual  of  Presbyterian- 
'am,  drawn  up  by  Knox,  but  never  ratified 
ly  the  State,  it  should  be  said  that  '  it  ap- 
pertftineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  seve- 
ral congregation,  to  elect  their  minister;' 
for  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  con- 
gregations both  maintained  and  appointed 
ministers.  Since  both  the  Church  and 
patronage  were  established  in  IfiCT,  the  lat- 
ter has  bad  a  history  almost  as  chequered  as 
the  former.     It  Iras  condemned  in  1578  bv 
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vagant  degree,  and  in  his  yonnger  days,  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  thatCliurcIt  and 
State  were  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  General  Assembly  was  at 
first  a  junior  bouse  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
to  controvert  such  facts  as  these,  that,  while 
the  Scotch  Estates  through  Parliament 
adopted,  in  1560,  the  Reformers' Confession 
of  Faith  as  their  creed,  it  was  not  till  1567 
that  they  established  and  endowed  the  Kirk, 
and  that  during  these  intermediate  years  the 
Kirk  held  its  coart!>,  transacted  its  business, 
and  enforced  its  discipline,  although  uncon- 
nected with  the  State ;  holding  in  fact  the 
very  position  that  the  Free  Church  does 
now,  except  in  regard  to  the  one  point — that 
while  the  ^ee  Church  does  not  seek  endow- 
ment, the  early  Kirk  did ;  which  is  (^most 
tantamount  to  the  difference  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical ideas  of  the  sixteenth  and  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  quite  cli 
that  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were  above  all 
things  desirous  that  the  Church  and  the 
tioQ  should  become  one,  both  in  extent  and 
in  conscience.  They  all  but  succeeded. 
They  did  succeed  in  making  Scotland  and 
Presbyterian  ism  co-extensive.  But  the 
fundamental  and  characteristic  doctrines  of 
that  Presbyterian  ism  bad  in  tbem  the  germs 
of  disestablishment 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  briefiy  to  relate 
the  history  of  lay  patron^e  in  Scotland 
after  the  Reformation,  and  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Abolition  Bill  of  this  year. 
And  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  lay 
patronage  in  Scotland  and  lay  patronage 
in  England.  It  was,  indeed,  aigued  in 
the  course  of  recent  debates  in  the  Com- 
mons by  ignorant  English  Members,  of 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  considered  one, 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
two;  and  that  consequently  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  Scotch  institution  cannot  be 
quoted  as  a  precedent'  for  dealing  with  the 
English  one.  Anglican  benefices  are,  in- 
deed, much  more  valaable  as  a  property 
than  Scotch  Presbyterian  livings ;  and  there 
have  been,  as  was  pertinently  pointed  out  at 
the  last  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  Dr.  Cook,* — the  sagacious  leader  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  almost 
the  sole  champion  of  patronage, — much 
greater  scandals  and  abuses  in  connection 


*  Since  this  Article  wns  In  tvpo,  this  distin- 
^islied  clurf^jman,  the  last  and  most  jfenlal  of 
the  Moderattis,  and  nne  of  the  mruit  influential 
Cliurcbmen  and  typical  Scotsmen  of  Lis  time,  has 
died.  BiirvivinK  only  by  a  few  monllis  that  nie- 
tliod  of  appointing  iniDisters  of  which  h,o  was  by 
far  the  ablest  cliampion. 
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tlie  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  by 
Andrew  Melville,  and  approved  of  by  the 
General  Assombly,  but,  like  the  First,  not  ra- 
tified by  the  State.  Tbe  State,  indeed, 
Btcndily  supported  patroii^e.  In  1579,  tbe 
provisions  of  1567  r^ardinf;  it  were  re- 
enacied,  and  even  the  Act  of  1592,  which 
has  been  called  the  Charter  of  Presbyterian- 
isra,  and  which  abolished  the  powers  former- 
ly possessed  by  bishops  to  collate  to  benefi- 
ces, bound  the  presbyteries  to  receive  and 
admit  every  qualified  minister  presented  by 
tbe  Crown  or  lay  patron.  Patronf^e  conti- 
nued to  be  considered  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Kirk  after  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy in  1638.  In  1649,  during  'the 
Usurpation,'  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  and  the  'calling' of  ministers 
vested  in  congregations.  But  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts,  in  1661,  came  the 
restoration  of  patronage  also.  And  it  was 
not  till  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  the 
year  1690,  that  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner,  and  nndor  an  orderly 
government,  to  remove  the  'grievance'  of 
patronage.  Acting  under  the  advice  of 
Carstares,  the  leading  Presbyterian  minister 
of  tbe  time,  and  a  singularly  fai^sceingman, 
as  well  as  bis  intimate  personal  friend,  Wil- 
liam III.  consented  to  the  passing  of  an  Act 
nliich  was  intended  to  be  a  vift  media  be- 
tween purely  popular  election  and  simple 
patronage.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  this 
Act  patron^e  was  abolished,  but  the  right 
of  presentation  was  transferred  from  the  lay 
patron  to  the  Protestant '  heritors '  (i.«.,  per- 
sons with  a  certain  amount  of  property)  and 
the  elders  of  the  parish,  who  were  authoriz- 
ed to  propose  a  clergyman  to  the  congrega- 
tion.  '  This  measure,'  says  Dr.  Story,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Carstares ' — an  able  work,  in  spite 
of  many  ineqnatities  of  style,  and  a  certain 
unpleasant  snobbishness  of  tone — '  was  dis- 
tasteful to  William.  He  had  no  faith  in 
popular  election,  or  any  approximation  to  it. 
Like  a  lawyer,  he  regarded  the  right  of  pa- 
tront^  as  property,  and  he  knew  his  med- 
dling with  it,  even  in  Scotland,  wonld  alarm 
and  irritate  the  English  cleigy  and  the  Eng- 
lish patrons.'  This  measure  remained  in 
force  for  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
time  it  would  seem  that  only  three  instances 
of  the  right  of  presentation  being  transfer- 
red from  the  patrons  to  the  heritors  and 
Kirk  sessions  of  parishes  occurred  ;*  and  the 
main  fact  in  favour  of  it  is,  that  it  was  in 
force  at  the  time  that  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  was  finally  consum- 
mated, in  the  reign  of  Queen   Anne.     In 


I7l2,  however,  was  passed  what  has  been 
generally  known  in  Scotland  as  the  '  infa- 
mous Queen  Anne's  Act,'  which  restored  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  patrons,  and 
which  has  been  the  ocasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  the  leading  secessions  from  the  Establish- 
ed Church  which  have  made  it,  in  tbe  end, 
the  church  of  the  minority  of  tbe  people. 
The  immediate  unpopularity  of  the  measure 
was  laigcly  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
more  than  *  indecent  haste'  with  which  it 
was  forced  through  Parliament,  and  the  po- 
litical reasons  which  dictated  its  paaung. 
Not  only  were  the  people  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  not  warned  of  the  measure  by  its 
promoters,  but  it  had  actually  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  before  it  was  even 
known  in  Scotland  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. Then,  what  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  was  done.  The  Qeneral  As- 
sembly despatched  three  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers, inclnding  Carstares,  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  obt^ning  the  Act  of 
1690,  with  a  petition,  couched  in  the  most 
impressive  language,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
1  his,  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  and  the 
bill  passed.  But  it  was  the  political  object 
of  the  measure  that  rendered  it  so  unpopu- 
lar in  Scotland.  It  was  introduced  by  Har- 
ley  and  Boliugbroke  in  the  interests  of  the 
I*retender,  and  to  add  to  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  an  aristocracy  then  largely  Jacobite ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  himself  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories,  says : — 

'  The  Act  which  restored  to  patrons  the 
right  of  ptesenting  clergymen  to  vacant 
churches,  was  designed  to  render  the  Clmr^- 
men  more  dependent  on  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  aepsjvte  them  in  some  degree  from  t^eir 
congregation B,']who  could  not  be  supposed  to 
bo  equally  attached  to,  or  influenced  by,  a 
minister  wbo  held  his  living  by  the  gift  of  a 
great  man  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their 
own  free  choice.' 

Dr.  Story,  whose  sympathies  are  certunly 
not  with  'Highflieft,'  '  Non -Intrusion ists,' 
or  Evangelicalism,  says  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  'The  object  of  the  change  was  wick- 
ed. It  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Protestant- 
ism and  Prcsbyterianism  of  the  Church,  in 
the  interests  of  a  euperstitiooe  religion  and  a 
tyrannical  policy.  It  was  a  political  injury 
wrought  for  political  ends.'  When  Back  b 
the  calm  verdict  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  judges  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  lay 
patronage  rather  than  otherwise,  what  must 
have  been  the  feeling  of  Scotsmen  imme- 
diately after  the  Act  was  passed  f  From 
I7l3  patrons  and  patronage  became  asso- 
ciated m  the  minds  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
with  episcopacy  and  the  Stoarta — with  a 
hated  dynasty  and  a  hated  religion — ^ftom 
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both  of  which  they  &nd  their  forefathers  had 
suffered  nrongs,  and  which  to  thin  day 
canBe  an  outburst  of  indignation  wlien  they 
are  mentioned  at  any  public  meeting  of  their 
descendants.  This  iil-omcncd  Act  remained 
nnrepealed  until  the  present  year,  when  the 
Tories  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  undid 
the  work  of  their  prodecesson  of  the  reign 
of  Qneen  Anne. 

It  has  been  frequently  s^d,  especially 
daring  the  last  few  months,  that  but  for 
Qneen  Anne's  Act,  the  three  great  secessions 
from  the  Established  Church  of  1733, 1752, 
and  1843,  which  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  leading  Dissenting  Presbyte- 
rian bodies,  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  would  not  have  occur- 
red. It  w^ld  be  unsafe  positively  to  deny 
this,  but  it  would  probably  be  not  less  so 
positively  to  alfirm  it.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  hereditary  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  independence  of  the 
State  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  would, 
though  there  had  been  no  lay  patronage, 
have  led  in  some  way  to  collision  with  the 
State,  which,  after  uie  union  with  Episco- 
palian England,  was  no  longer  co-cxtensive 
with  the  Church;  while  it  may  be  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  had  the  patrons  been 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  instead 
of  being  tiotorioasly  out  of  sympathy  with 
it,  and  adherents  of  what  is  considered  an 
alien  denomination,  there  would  bare  been 
no  intrusion  of  presentees  upon  unwilling 
congregations,  and,  consequently,  no  occa- 
sion for  secession.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  safely  said,  that,  had  a  proposal 
been  made  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  to  return  to  the  Act  of  1690,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  stormy  decade  which  ended 
in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  it  would  have 
been  at  once  politic  and  popular,  and  would 
have  removed  the  origiual  occasion  of  that 
Disruption  itself.  It  would  probably  not 
have  won  back  the  secessionists  of  the  older 
eras,  for  they  had  become  voluntaries,  and 
after  their  own  fashion  advocates  of  reli- 


majority.  It  had  awakened  from  the  sleep 
of  a  semi-sceptical  and  wholly  apathetic  Mo- 
deratism,  and  bad  entered  upon  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  most  brilliant  career  of  pro- 
pagandism.     The  members  of  the  popular 

Saily  in  it,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  An- 
rew  Thomson,  and  led  by  the  all-consuming 
enei^y  and  earnestness  of  Thomas  Chalmers, 
were  fast  reclaiming  to  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization the  masses  of  ignorance  and  vice 
to  be  found  in  the  large  cities  of  Scotland, 
Never  had  the  missionary  euterpriso  of  the 
Church  been  so  great,  never  had  its  coffers 
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been  so  filled,  its  chnrches  bo  crowded.  It  is 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  evangelical 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  at 
the  time  an  influence  over  the  popular  mind 
such  as  no  agitators,  before  or  since,  except, 
_  ^  .  those  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  have  possessed. 

We,'  swd  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his  most 
fervid  addresses,  'ore  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  representatives  of  that  class  to 
whom  law  has  given  no  other  representatives 
of  their  own,  of  the  unfranchised  multitude 
who  are  without  a  vote,  and  without  a  voice 
in  the  Commons.  Our  sacred  object  is  the 
moral  well-being  of  that  mightj  host  who 
swann  and  overspread  the  ground-floor  of 
the  fabric  of  our  commonwealth';  and  after 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misconception 
have  cleared  away,  our  ultimate  hope  of  suc- 
cess, under  Heaven,  is  in  the  inherent  and 
essential  popularity  of  our  cause.' 

Can  h  be  doubted  that  a  measure  popu- 
larising the  franchise  of  the  Church,  follow- 
ing close  upon  that  for  popularizing  the 
franchise  of  the  State,  would  have  prevented 
the  intrusion  of  presentees,  the  Veto  Act, 
the  Auchterardcr  and' Strath  bogie  cases,  the 
collisions  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  melancholy,  and  yet  in  many 
respects  glorious  and  inspiriting  Disruption 
of  1 843 1  ^e  evangelicals  were  not  opposed 
to  the  Kstablishment  principle ;  at  first  they 
were  scarcely  even  opponents  of  lay  patron- 
age. On  the  contrary,  their  leaders  were 
foremost  in  defending  the  principle  of  Es- 
tablishments against  its  opponents  in  a  now 
foi^otten  but  fierce  dispute  in  Scotland, 
known  as  the 'voluntary  controversy,'  and 
when  the  secession  of  1843  became  inevita- 
ble, they  took  good  care  to  inform  the  '  se- 
ceders'  of  the  time  that  they  were  as  much 
opposed  to  voluntaryism  as  before;  while 
Ct^lmers  himself  on  one  occasion  referring 
to  patronage  said,  '  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  delusion  that  our  Church  is  necessarily 
to  become  more  Christian  by  the  constitn- 
tion  of  it  becoming  more  popular,  or  by  the 
transference  of  its  authority  from  the  hands 
of  the  few  to  the  hands  of  the  many,'  It 
was  because  the  thrusting  of  unpopular  roi- 
nistera  upon  congregations  obstructed  the 
practical  work  of  evangeliKation  and  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  that 
Chalmers  and  his  associates  threw  them- 
selves into  the  war  of  non-intrusion,  that 
made  them  pass  the  Veto  Act  declaring  the 
unacceptableness  of  a  presentee  to  a  congre- 
gation a  sufficient  disqualification,  and 
forced  them  into  collision  with,  and  subse- 
quently separation  from,  the  State.  Had 
the  congregations  been  granted  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  ministers,  intrusion  of 
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presentees  would  have  heen  a  practical 
possibility,  and  there  would  have  bccD 
occasion  for  the  theory  of  Iho  spiritual 
dependence  of   the   Church,    or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  mutual   independence 
of  Church    and  State  being  brought  into 
prominence,  and  converted  into  a  '  blazing 
principle.' 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  what  would 
have  been  expedient  forty  years  ago  must 
suit  the  present  time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  '  the  policy  which  would 
Have  been  juat,  impartial,  and  healing  in 
1843,  may  be  now  an  unjost,  partial,  and  ir- 
ritating anachronism.'  *  Let  us  see  what 
circumstances  a  wise  statesman,  anxious  to 
do  what  Mr.  Disraeli  professes  his  desire  to 
accomplish,  to  strengthen  existing  Estahltsh- 
meots  in  view  of  the  coming  Armageddon 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, should  have  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore proceeding  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
popularising  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
What  are  the  points  in  favour  of  the  Estab- 
lishment as  it  is,  or  rather  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  yeart  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  recovered  wonderfully  from  the 
shock  given  it  in  1843.  Not  only  are  its 
pulpits  filled  once  more  with  able  and  ener- 
getic men,  hut,  adopting  the  machinery  of 
its  Dissenting  rivals,  it  has  ^tcred  with 
great  success  upon  a  career  oWI^hurch  ex- 
tension and  volnntary  giving  for  religious 
and  missionary  purposes.  Sir  Robert  An- 
struther,  the  Liberal  member  for  Fifeslure, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Patronage  Bill,  said  that — 

'  Since  1643,  and  principally  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  while  the  diaestnbliahme  u 
movement  had  been  going  on,  the  Church 
had,  through  the  agency  of  its  Endowment 
Committee,  created  203  new  parishes,  47  of 
which  had  been  reorganized  within  the  last 
three  years.  They  had  also  created  200  new 
missions,  almost  oil  of  them  in  destitute  lo- 
calities; and  while  in  1S42  the  amount  rais- 
ed for  home  missions  was  only  £28,600,  last 
year  this  effete  body  raised  £116,000.' 

The  annual  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Church  amount  to  more 
than  it  obtains  from  the  Slate.  Principal 
Tnlloch,  of  SL  Andrew's,  in  a  statement  re- 
garding the  CJiurch  of  Scotland,  which  he 
contributed  some  time  ago  to  the  Daily  Teh- 
graph,  calculates  the  revenne  of  the  Church 
at  £662,300,  of  which  £283,500  came  from 
the  State,  leaving  £378,700  contributed  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  people  to  the 
support  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  other 
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evangelical  and  philanthropic  schemes,  and 
the  support  of  new  churches,  chapels,  and 
parishes ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  such  mag- 
niQcenl  donations  as  the  half-miUion  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  the  other  year  by  Mr. 
Baird,  an  attached  and  wealthy  member  of 
it  And  further,  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  it 
may  safety  be  alleged  that  there  was  no  vio- 
lent movement  in  Scotland  for  its  diseetab- 
lishracnL  Of  the  Dissenting  churches  the 
United  Presbyterian  alone  bad  joined  the 
platform  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and 
even  it  had  confined  itsetTorta  almost  entire- 
ly to  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  showing  the 
righteousness  of  disestablishment ;  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  at  the  stru^le  at  the 
polling  booths,  in  February  last,  the  ques- 
tion of  disestablishment  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  single  election. 
The  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  May  this  year 
was  probably  not  inaccurately  represented 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  tu  the  memorable  speech 
he  delivered  immediately  after  coming  from 
his  retirement,  when  he  said,  '  Though  the 
Established  Church  in  a  minority  was  an 
anomaly,  I  was  well  content  to  tolerate  it — 
and  the  masses  of  Scotland  were  content  to 
tolerate  it — because  they  were  guided,  not 
by  abstract  principles,  but  by  careful  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  facts.' 

Bot,  on'  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  ecclesiastical  calm,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr,  Disraeli  came 
forward  with  their  scheme,  not  for  saving 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  attacks  'of 
the  Liberation  Society,  but  for  strengthen- 
ing it  in  view  of  the  approaching  assault  of 
Archbishop  Manning  and  Dr.  Littledale 
upon  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Crown  of 
Britain,  what  other  circumstances  shonld 
they  have  taken  into  consideration?  The 
strongest  practical  argument  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  any  Established  Church  is 
that  it  represents  a  majority  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  established,  that  it  is  all 
but  oo-eitensive  with  the  State.  This  ail- 
ment in  favour  of  Church  reform  in  Scot- 
land could  have  been  used  forty  years  ago; 
it  is  impossible  to  use  it  now.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  is  the  church  only  of  the  mino- 
rity of  the  people.  For  some  time  back  a 
war  of  pamphlets  has  been  going  on  in 
Scotland  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of 
Church  of  Scotland  adherents  to  the  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Johnston,  a  Free  Church  clei^ 
gyman,  who  has  published  a  paroplilet  on 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  statistics  of 
Scotland,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
3,.'?e4,000,  gives  the  proportion  in  the  Es- 
tablishment at  1,063,000,  as  opposed  to  a 
Dissenting  Protestant   total  of    1,501,000; 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr,  Elder  Cam- 
ming, of  Glasgow,  the  leading  statistician  on 
the  side  of  tho  Establishment,  claims  for  it  a 
popniationof  1,448,000.  As  therehasbeen 
no  religions  census  of  Scotland  for  some 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively 
between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Gumming ; 
and  a  mysterious  Parliamentary  retnrn  of 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  '  communicants,'  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  does  not  assist  us  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  It  will  ho  seen, 
however,  that  even  Dr.  Camming  only 
claims  for  his  church  42-66  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  if  we  place  the  Church  of  Scotland 
adherents  at  between  a  third  and  a  half  of 
the  whole,  we  do  the  Church  more  than  jus- 
tice. But  not  only  is  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  a  minority,  taking  the  country  gene- 
rally into  consideration,  but  in  the  whole  re- 
^oa  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  in  a  miserable, 
we  had  almost  said,  a  scandalous  minority. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Professor  Wallace,  the  leader  of  the 
Broad  Church  party,  who  has  certainly 
shown  no  love  for  the  strictly  orthodox 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  but  who  has  ap- 
proached this  qaestion  of  the  abolition  of 
patronage  and  the  reconstitution  of  a 
national  church  in  something  like  the  spirit 
of  a  fltatcsman,  said — 

'  He  had  compared  tlie  best  statistics  he 
could  procure,  and  he  found  that,  in  Inver- 
neas-sbire  the  proportion  between  the  Free 
Church  and  the  Established  Church  was  49 
to  31 ;  in  Caithness,  68  to  30 ;  in  Boss  and 
Cromarty,  83  to  9^ ;  and  in  fintlierland,  89  to 
9i ;  and  that,  in  short,  taking  an  average  of 
the  whole  district  lying  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  they  (the  Establish- 
ment) had,  out  of  100  of  the  population,  17J, 
while  the  Free  Church  liad  TB.' 

With  figures  such  as  these  before  him, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  describe  Ross  and 
Sutherland  as  the  Munster  and  Connaugbt 
of  Scotland.  In  one  island,  that  of  Lewis, 
out  of  a  population  of  about  23,000,  up- 
wards of  22,000  adhere  to  the  Free  Church. 
Tho  Parliamentary  return  just  mentioned 
admitted  that  several  parish  churches  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  hava  fewer  than  six 
communicants— one  congregation  has  only 
one,  conjectured  to  be  the  parish  minister's 
wife.  '  Some  years  ago,'  e^d  Mr,  Glad- 
stone, '  a  member  of  the  ministry  at  Dingwall, 
speaking  of  the  county  of  Ross,  told  me,  not 
OS  exulting  in  the  state  of  the  facts,  but  as 
lamenting  it,  that  one  single  kirk  could  hold 
all  the  Established  congregations  in  the 
county.'  Such  statements  are  only  samples 
of  what  has  been,  and  what  might  be  sud 
with  truth  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  gene- 
rally in  the  Highlands. 
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■^Looking  at  these  two  facta  alone,  that 
over  the  country  generally  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  a  minority,  and  that  In  the 
Highlauds  the  Free  Church  is  acknowledged 
by  the  enormous  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  the  true  Church  of  Scotland,  what 
would  a  'statesman  (irmly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  Establishment  principle,  desirous 
to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  truly  the 
national  church,  have  done,  or  at  least  have 
proposed  to  do  f  Would  he  not,  as  waa 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  itself  by  some  of  the  more  liberal  of 
its  cleigy  and  laity — and  to  their  honour  be 
the  fact  stated — have  given  the  power  of 
electing  the  parish  minister,  supported  out 
of  the  national  funds,  into  the  bands  of  the 
parish  Protestants  or,  at  all  events,  Presby- 
terians t  Would  he  not  have  looked  the 
fact  of  the  predominance  of  the  Free  Church 
beyond  the  Caledonian  Canal  boldly  ia  tho 
face,  and  have  proposed  to  that  church  'per- 
missive concurrent  endowment  at  the  least  I 
It  may  be  very  true  that  the  Free  Church 
would  not  have  accepted,  the  proposal,  in- 
deed it  is  morally  certain  that  it  would  not 
havo  accepted  it,  but  none  the  less  should 
the  proposal  have  been  made.  As  Dr.  Wal- 
lace s^d,  '  If  they  would  not  take  it,  saying 
they  could  not  take  it,  at  all  events  he  would 
have  shut  their  mouths,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  against  any  complaint  which 
might  be  directed  against  himself  in  the 
way  of  unneighbaurliness,  ilUberality,  or  a 
desire  'not  to  concede  to  them  the  utmost 
portion  of  their  reasonable  rights.' 

Undeniably  this  was  the  very  least  that 
should  have  been  done,  or  proposed  to  be 
done,  to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments  of 
Prcsbyterianism ;  indeed,  it. is  difBcult  to 
suppose  that  some  such  proposal  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Patronage  Abolition  movement  in  the 
Church  itself.  That  movement  was  com- 
menced, as  was  scarcely  disguised  at  the 
time,  to  checkmate,  neutralize,  or  outbid,  so 
to  speak,  the  movement  for  union  between 
the  Free  Church  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
Dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland,  which  after 
having  been  carried  on  for  ten  years  was 
suspended  in  1873.  In  1800,  a  deputation 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  tho  Church, 
headed  by  Dr.  Pine — who  from  first  to  last 
led  the  movement  against  patronage — and 
the  late  Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  waited  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister.  An 
interesting  conversation  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  said, — 

'It  is  the  nature  of  an  Established  Church 
to  have  a  large  body  of  adherents,  who  look 
at  the  institution  very  much  in  connection 
with  ita  temporal  espediency,  and  its  effect 
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upon  social  velfare,  and  other  conai derations 
Which  are  outside  the  strictl;  ecclesiastical 
sphere.  And  speaking  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
in  that  sense,  I  think  it  would  be  said  bj 
those  who  went  through  this  struggle  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  that  the  ecclesiastical  properly 
should  be  made  over  to  [another  report  has 
'  divided  with ']  those  who  bore  earlier  testi- 
mony to  the  same  principle — namely,  the 
Free  Church  in  1843,  and  the  Tarions  seced- 
ing bodies  now  forming  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Have  the  Free  Church  de- 
clared or  pronounced  any  opinion,  or  what 
view  do  they  take  of  the  matter  ? ' 

Dr.  Pirie  replied  to  this,  '  The^  Free 
Church  has  pronounced  no  opinion  on  the 
matter,  but  I  may  say  that  the  mover  of  the 
petition  for  the  removal  of  patronage  in  the 
Aaacmbly,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
did  so  with  the  view  specially  of  conciliation 
towards  the  Free  Church.'  Looking  at  facts 
and  figures,  looking  at  the  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  only  ecclesiastical  body 
that  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  wise  statesman  of  our  ideal,  in  propos- ' 
ing  that  reform,  would  have  offered  some 
concession  to  the  original  anti -patronage 
PresbytcriaQs  outside  the  Est&blishment, 
and  if  the  restoration  of  the  men  of  1643  to 
their  livings  were  an  impossibility,  would 
have  proposed  at  the  very  least  the  concar- 
rent  endowment  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
Highlands,  and  would  have  attempted  to 
remove  the  scandal  and  anomaly  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Oladstone  as  that  of  the 
'  shepherds  receiving  the  woo!,  but  not  feed- 
ing the  sheep  ? ' 

Laying  aside,  however,  possibilities  and 
duties,  let  ob  come  to  facts ;  from  the  wise 
statesman  let  us  descend  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  Act  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  these  gentlemen,  has 
been  passed  this  year  can  be  explained  only 
too  easily.  It  abolishes  patronise,  but  that 
cannot  bo  considered  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  inasmuch  as  patronage  had  been 
doomed  long  ago  by  popular  feeling  in  Scot- 
land, and  for  many  years  had  become  to  a 
large  extent  a  more  or  less  wholesome  veto 
upon  popular  election  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons representing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
State,  or  nation,  as  distinct  from  the 
Church ;  and  it  vests  the  appointment  of 
ministers  to  parishes  in  thecongrt^tionsof 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  it  ue  noted 
here,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  Act,  and 
those  who  passed  it,  resolutely  ignore.  In 
spite  of  the  conciliatory  words  and  propos- 
als of  Dr.  Pirie  and  his  friends,  tiio  Act 
takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  anti- 
patronage  Presbyterians  outside  of  the  Es- 
labliebment,  particularly  of  the  secessionists 
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of  1843  ;  although  these,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  time,  such  as  Cockbum 
and  Macaulay,  were  the  true  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  certainly  upheld  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity what  we  have!  already  mentioned  as 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church— 
the  sole  and  real  headship  of  Cbriat  over 
His  Church. 

'  Suppose,'  said  Macaulay,  *  that  we  could 
call  up  Carstares  ;  that  we  could  call  up  Bos- 
ton, the  author  of  "  The  Fourfold  Stale,"  that 
we  could  relate  to  them  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revolutions  which  have,  since 
their  time,  taken  place  in  Scotland,  and  that 
we  could  then  ask  them.  Is  the  Established 
Cliurch  or  is  the  Free  Church  identical  with 
the  church  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  is  it  not  quite  certain  what  their  an- 
swer would  be!  They  would  aaj,  "Our 
church, — the  church  which  you  promised  to 
maintun  unalterable — waa  not  the  church 
which  you  protect,  but  the  church  which  you 
oppress.  Our  church  waa  the  church  of 
Chalmers  and  Brewster,  not  the  church  of 
Bryce  and  Huir," ' 

The  first  impression  that  one  has  after 
carefully  considering  the  measure  of  1874  b 
that  it  IS  an  act  of  injustice  ;  that,  profes- 
sing to  reconsider,  if  not  to  reconstruct  reli- 
gions af&irs  in  Scotland  expressly  on  the 
basis  that  the  Goveromeat  were  wrong  in 
1842  in  not  abolishing  patronage,  it  yet  be- 
stows the  benefits  of  abolition,  not  upon  the 
representatives  of  Chalmers  and  Brewster, 
but  upon  those  of  Bryco  and  Muir ;  not 
upon  the  church  that  was  unrighteously  op- 
pressed, but  upon  the  church  that  was  un- 
fairly protected ;  that  it  absolutely  ignores 
even  tne  anomaly  in  the  Highlands.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Free  Church  ahould 
have  now  been  slung  into  active  moremeot 
against  Establishments.  By  enormous  ma- 
jorities, it  declared,  through  its  last  General 
Assembly,  '  that  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting Establishments  in  present  circumstan- 
ces involves  great  injustice,'  and  '  protested 
against  legislation  in  the  interest  of  Scot- 
land generally,  which  proceeds  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  General  Assembly  of  one  body 
of  Christians,  without  inquiring  into  the 
condition,  convictions,  or  wishes  of  the  peo-  - 
pie  generally,'  considering  '  the  entire  disre- 
gard with  which  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
other  disestablished  Presbyterian  churcbes 
are  treated,  as  peculiarly  unbecoming,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
successively  they  felt  themselves  construned 
to  separate  from  State  connection.'  "Die 
Act  has  converted  into  Free  Churchmen,  so 
far  as  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  all 
lovers  of  common  justice  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  to  whatever  denomination  they  may 
belong.  ^, 
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Turning  from  the  omissions  of  the  Act,  let 
us  now  consider  what  it  actually  does.  It 
might  briefly  be  described  as  an  Act  for  sec- 
tananbing  without  disendowing  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  As  already  said,  its  principle 
is  the  transference  of  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  livings  from  the  Crown,  private  indi- 
viduals, and  corporations  to  congregations 
belon^ng  exclusively  to  the  Churcn  of  Scot- 
land, Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  there 
were,  it  is  computed,  in  Scotland  in  all 
1,109  livings.  Of  these,  626  were  in  the 
gift  of  private  patrons,  819  in  that  of  the 
Crown,  44  in  that  of  town  councils,  and  10 
in  that  of  universities,  the  appointments  of 
the  remaining  110  being  made  more  or  less 
by  popular  election.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
the  characteristic  of  Scotch  patrons  was,  that 
they  '  did  not  patronize.'  This  is  scarcely 
correct.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  private 
patrons  and  the  Crown  left  it  to  congrega- 
tions to  choose  their  own  pastors,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Dute  of  Bucolcuch,  presented  directly  to 
livings  without  consulting  congregations  at 
all ;  while  town  councils  were  notoriously  in 
the  habit  of  taking  their  own  way  in  regard 
to  such  matters.  Even  those  patrons,  such 
as  the  Crown,  that  did  not  patronize  direct- 
ly, always  retained  in  their  own  hands  a  veto 
upon  congregational  choice,  and  only  pre- 
sented in  accordanbe  with  that  choice  when 
it,was  unanimous.  Moreover,  the  patrons 
in  various  ways  represented  the  State,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Church,  The  Crown, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Home  Secretary,  repre- 
sented after  a  fashion  the  popular  will,  as 
given  expression  to  at  the  polling  booths ; 
and  the  very  fact  which  was  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  the  prejudice  of  private  pa- 
trons, that  being  mostly  Episcopalians  they 
belonged  to  an  alien  church,  was,  at  all 
events,  consistent  with  the  belief,  or  delu- 
sion, that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  still 
the  Church  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Act  of  1874,  transferring  the 
power  of  presentation  from  the  patrons  to 
the  congregations  of  the  church,  violates  in 
a  doable  way  the  only  theory  upon  which 
an  Established  Church  can  be  maintained, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all,  in  the  present 
time.  In  the  Act  patronage  is  represented 
in  the  light  of  property,  [or  it  is  considered 
as  a  saleable  thing,  and  one  for  the  loss  of 
which  compensation  is  to  be  given.  As  na- 
tional property  it  might  bo  coniudered  not 
unreasonable  to  transfer  it  from  the  older 
representatives  of  the  nation  to  the  newer. 
The  patrons  might  be  considered  as  such 
representatives  in  the  feudal  or  aristocratic 
times,  but  who  are  its  representatives  in  the 
times    of   Mr.    Disraeli,    democracy,    and 
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household  suffr^e  !  To  this  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer — the  parish  ratepay- 
ers. Had  the  Act  proposed  to  transfer  pa- 
tronage, both  as  a  matter  of  property  and  as 
an  ecclesiastical  trust  to  the  ratepayers,  it 
would  have  been  an  intelligible  thing,  and 
one  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and 
legal  precedent  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  would  have  attempted  to  solve, 
although  in  a  rough  kind  of  way,  the  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  a  religious  establishment 
that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  religions 
equality  in  a  democratic  time.  But  by 
transferring  patronage  in  a  parish  from  the 
patron  to  one  congregation,  the  Act  gives 
national  property  to  persons,  not  on  account 
of  their  national  and  propertied,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
qualifications  ;  and  it  gives  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  parish  clergymen  not  to  all,  but 
only  to  a  section,  and  in  the  great  number 
of  cases,  the  minority  of  persons  qaaliQed 
either  by  possession  of  property,  or  by  spi- 
ritual distinction,  so  to  elect  A  grosser 
violation  of  the  only  possible  theories  of 
Establishment  could  scarcely  be  conceived, 
and  certainly  was  never  before  perpetrated 
in  history.  The  Dute  of  ArKyll,  the  only 
advocate  in  either  House  of  the  Patronage 
Bill  and  of  the  theory  of  sectarian  establisu- 
ment — of  the  State  making  a  new  concordat 
with  a  church  in  a  minority— who  showed 
much  ability,  and  even  enthusiasm,  said  in 
support  of  his  argument  that '  no  sane  man ' 
could  approve  of  a  ratepaying  ministerial 
franchise. 

'  Not  many  years  ago,  a  minister  of  a  church 
in  Scotland  was  a  very  important  person  ;  he 
was  the  head  of  the  pansb ;  he  had  many 
privileges  strictly  connected  with  civil  pow- 
er; and  there  might  be  some  argument  for 
his  election  by  the  ratepayers  at  that  time. 
But  he  is  not  now  the  head  of  the  parish  in 
any  matters  which  relate  to  civil  power. 
There  have,  been,  within  the  last  few  years, 
changes  which  have  dissociated  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  from  all  his  civil 
powers  and  duties,  so  that  he  now  performs  a 
pnrcl;  spiritual  function.  He  is  the  spiritual 
guide  and  instructor  of  the  people  or  those 
people  who  choose  to  become  members  of  the 
Church.  He  is  nothing  to  them  except  as 
regards  spiritual  matters,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  justice  and  common 
sense  that  you  should  give  to  men  who  do 
not  wish  to  enjoy  his  ministry  any  share  in 
his  election.' 

Did  it  not  strike  the  Duke  as  '  contrary  to 
all  justice  and  common  sense  '  that  the  per- 
sons who  represent  the  nation  in  a  parish 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  allocation  of  the 
national  property  !  There  Is  something  sin- 
gularly ominous,  too,  as  it  strikes  us,  in  this 
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description  of  the  gradual  redaction  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  pariah  clergyman. 
He  is  DOW,  according  to  the  Duke,  merely  the 
spiritnal  instmctor  of  a  section  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish.  Does  his  Grace  not  aeo 
that  the  next  step  will  be  the  supporting  of 
the  miniater  by  those  for  wboae  Deuefit  he 
labours ! 

We  cannot  believe'that  English  fpatrons, 
or  even  Englishmen  generally,  have  thought 
seriously  of  the  enormous  powers  which,  by 
allowing  the  Patronage  Act  of  1874  to  pass 
almost  unchallenged,  they  have  given  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  its  chief  court, 
the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in- 
deed, who  probably  knows  Scotch  ecclesifls- 
tical  matters  better  than  any  living  English- 
man, endeavoured  to  sound  a  note  of 
alarm: — 

'  'If  you  arc,'  be  said,  'going  to'tranafer  a 
religious  endowment,  you  ought  yourselves 
to  determine  who  shall  be  tLe  person?  en- 
titled to  dispose  of  it,  B.-aA  you  ought  not 
even  to  dele^te  such  a  thing  to  the  Qencral 
Aasembly.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
we  should  be  asked  by  the  Bill  to  entrust 
powers  of  enormous  importance,  and  beyond 
all  precedent,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  the  Bill  goes  furtlier  than  that.  It 
says  that  the  sentences  of  the  Church  upon 
all  questions  that  may  be  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  proceeding  shall  be  final  and  com- 
plete. What  is  tne  meaning  and  legal  inten- 
tion of  those  words  ?  Are  questions  of  civ- 
il right,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  to  be  final  and  conclusive?  If 
BO,  it  lianas  over  to  those  communicants  a 
power  which  no  voluntary  religions  commun- 
ion in  the  country  possesses.' 

But  this  warning  fell  on  unheeding  cars, 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  permitted  to 
insert  amendments  in  the  Bill  giving  the 
General  Assembly  still  further  powers,  espe- 
cially in  r^ard  to  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters in  the  Highlands,  without  a  single  Eng- 
lish Churchman  raising  his  voice  in  protest. 
The  Claim  of  Right  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  in  1842,  and  the  other 
documents,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Free  Church,  were  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  but  no  reference  was  made  to 
them,  to  the  Free  Church,  or  to  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843  ;  and 
yet  a  pseudo-spiritual  independence  has  been 
granted  to  the  Scotch  Church  likely  to  be 
much  more  mischievous  than  that  alwavs 
openly  contended  for  by  the  founders  of  the 
Free  Church,  failing  to  obtain  which,  their 
representatives  are  quite  willing  to  remain 
always  unconnected  with  the  State.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  chief  court  of   the 
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Church,  is  now  practically  omnipotent  in  it 
To  it  is  entrusted  the  power  of  dnSning 
what  the  congregations  or  electoral  bodies 
are  to  do,  wnile  through  its  collies  and 
minor  courts  it  has  always  had  the  power  of 
settling  the  qualifications  of  ministers  pro- 
fessing to  teach  the  Church's  doctrines; 
and,  BO  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  nirste- 
riouB  amendment  hurriedly  inserted  in  the 
Act  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate—to whom  is  generally  attributed  the 
paternity  of  the  measure — it  is,  through  a 
oommittee,  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Highland 
parishes.  The  power  of  the  Assembly  is  to 
be  final  in  all  matters  affecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers ;  and  consequently  if  a 
clergyman  is  or  believes  himself  to  be  pecu- 
niarily i^grieved  by  some  decision  of  the 
Church  courts,  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  damages,  as 
can  be  done  even  by  a  Nonconformist  cler- 
gyman so  situated.  Well  might  both  Libe- 
ral and  Conservative  Scotch  members  fed 
alarmed  at  the  enormous  powers,  both  spiri- 
tual and  civil,  given  to  the  Assembly ;  well 
might  the  former  implore  that  FarliameDt 
should  at  least  retun  in  its  hands  the  power 
of  revising  the  General  Assembly's  rules  re- 
garding the  election  of  ministers,  and  the 
latter  endeavour  to  rettun  some  fn^ment  of 
the  old  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  land  of  the  country  by  including  land- 
ownere,  even  although  not  members  of  the 
favoured  Church,  in  the  patronal  body. 
Both,  however,  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  snA  the  majority  at  his  back,  who 
appear  to  have  been  resolved  that  the 
Church  should  have  everything  or  nothing; 
and  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  put  by  the  Olatgow  Herald,  one  of 
tbe  most  influential  journals  in  Scotland,  and 
which,  like  the  Times  ttnA  Manchetter  Guar- 
dian in  England,  steers  au  independent 
course  between  Conservatism  and  Liberal- 
ism, was  that— 

'  Mr.  Disrncli  gives  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  portion  of  what  the  Ultra m on tanes 
are  demanding  from  the  Continental  Govern- 
ments, of  what  Prince  Bismarck  is  resisting 
with  the  military  might  of  Germany.  The 
Patronage  Bill  is,  in  reality,  an  Act  to  enable 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
tand  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
without  interference  from  State  or  law.' 

Such  is  the  outr^eous  measure  which, 
violating  alike  ordinary  principles  of  jnstice 
and  all  tenable  theories  of  Esbiblishmcnt, 
has  been  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Disraelian  rkgime,  with  an  indecent 
haste,  surpassed  only  by  that  which  attend- 
ed the  Parliamentary  progress  of  Act  of  the 
Queen  Anne,  which  now  disappears  from 
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livinf^  have  been  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Crown, 
which  uniformly  accepted  the  verdict  of  po- 
pular election;  and,  moreover,  the  Highlan- 
ders abandoned  the  Church  in  1843,  on  ac- 
count of  their  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  only  not 
mentioned,  but  absolutely  l^ored  in  the  Act 
of  the  present  ye^r.  Still  more  hopeless  is 
the  idea  that  the  Act  will  enable  the  Church 
to  draw  supporters  from  the  Dissenting 
Presbyterian  bodies  outside  it.  No  doubt  it 
will  encourage  a  very  reprehensible  and 
certdoty  unchristian  kiad  of  competition 
among  the  various  denomi nations,  known  in 
Scotland  as  'fishing  for  another  church's 
communicants ; '  but,  so  far  from  making 
that  likely  to  he  successful,  it  will  simply 
compel — we  should  ,rather  say  has  compel- 
led— the  non-established  bodies  to  take  up 
the  position  of  active  belligerency  towards 
the  Church.  The  political  supporters  of  the 
measure,  at  least,  abandoned  in  the  end  all 

Eretencc  of  a  desire  to  make  it  the  means  of 
ringing  together  the  fragments  of  Scotch 
Presbyter!  an  ism ;  and  when  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  who  has  been  called  the 
Bayard  of  Scotch  Conservatism,  wished  to 
insert  in  the  preamble  of  the  measure  words 
to  tbe  cifcct  that  it  was  intended  to  concili- 
ate tbe  Dissenting  bodies,  hia  proposal  was 
unceremoniously  bustled  out  of  committee 
by  the  advocates  of  'the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,'  or  rather, 
'the  Church,  the  Church  of  the  minority, 
and  nothing  but  that  Church.'  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  societies,  any  more  than  of  in- 
dividuals, not  to  resent  insult  added  to  in- 
jury, and  vo  venture  to  predict  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1874  will  be  to  hasten 
the  union  of  tbe  Free  Church  and  the  other 
non-established  bodies,  the  representatives 
of  the  first  protesters  against  patronage. 
The  movement  for  such  a  union  was  sus- 
pended a  year  ago,  but  at  the  same  lime  an 
Act,  known  as  the  Mutual  Eligibility  Act, 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  which  enables  ministers  to  pass  from 
it  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  was  at  the  time 
negotiating,  and  vice  verad.  Mutual  Eli^- 
bility  cannot  fail,  under  tbe  circumstances 
inaugurated  by  the  Patronage  Act,  to  be- 
come mutual  agreement.  Already  all  tbe 
Dissenting  Presbyterian  bodies  have  accept- 
ed, even  on  tbe  ground  of  expediency,  the 
principle  that  disestablishment  is  better  than 
establishment.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  for  long,  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically,  voluntary;  and  as  its 
members  are  able'to  raise  annually  a  sum  of 
£300,000,  tbcy  see  no  reason,  even  of  a  ma- 
terial kind,  to  regret  tbe  day  they  broke^qft 
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history,  petted  with  obloquy  by  the  politi- 
cal descendants  of  Earlcy  and  Bolingbrokc. 
That  it  will  fulfil  the  ostensible  intention  of 
its  promoters,  and  strengthen  the  Chnrch  of 
Scotland,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
lieve. From  first  to  last  the  laity  of  the 
Church  generally  have  shown  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  anti-patronage  movement;  and  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  clergy  appear  to 
have  been  carried  away,  as  ecclesiastics  are 
apt  to  be,  by  the  persuasions  of  some  clever 
and  pertinacious  wirepullers  in  their  midst, 
anxious,  we  fear,  above  all  things,  to  seiae  a 
'  snap  '  sectarian  victory,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Government  believed  to  be  singularly  fa- 
vourable to  Chnrch  pretensions;  the  Act  has 
given  much  offence  to,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
probably  extinguish,  two  sections  of  them, 
formidable,  if  not  in  numbers,  certainly  in 
the  quality  of  their  lay  adherents.  The  one 
is  the  old  Conservative  or  Moderate  party, 
which  has  always  had  strong  views  upon  the 
supremacy  of  tbo  State  over  the  Church,  and 
detested  spiritual  independence,  whether 
pure  oi« spurious;  and  which  has  hitherto 
found  its  supporters  among  qnict  people, 
who  in  the  days  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  could  obtain  the  ear  of  private  patrons, 
and  thus  exercise  an  inflnence  upon  the  elec- 
tion'of  ministers,  but  who  will  be  overborne 
and  outvoted  in  times  of  popalar  election  by 
more  vigorous  and  intriguing  spirits.  The 
other  is  tbe  new  Liberal  or  Broad  Church 
party,  whose  hopes  of  seeing  a  latitudinarian 
church  established  in  tlie  country  are  finally 
blasted  by  |the  most  thoroughly  sectarian 
measure  that  a  British  I'arliament  has  pass- 
ed since  tbe  Reformation  ;  and  whose  mem- 
bers, if  they  venture  to  broach  their  theories 
of  creed -relaxation,  will  be  speedily  crushed 
by  tbe  majorities  of  an  all-powerful  General 
Assembly.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  creed-bound  and  uncon- 
trolled church  of  the  future,  either  a  Dr. 
Cook  or  a  Dr.  Wallace  will  be  able  to 
breathe ;  and  with  such  men  will  disappear 
from  it  many  retiring  and  thoughtful  but 
still  influential  laymen,  who  clung  to  it 
either  l>ecause  they  had  a  sentimental  dis- 
like to  Dissent,  or  because  they  cherished 
the  hope  that  tbe  Church  would  yet  be 
transformed  into  such  a  comprehensive  Es- 
tablishment as  haunts  the  dreams,  and  enlists 
the  activities,  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Nor  can  we  discover  any  quarter  in  which 
the  Church  may  hope,  by  recruiting,  to  re- 
pair the  losses  it  is  thus  almost  certain  to 
sustun.  It  is  idle  to  entertain,  the  idea  that 
the  abolition  of  patronage  will  bring  back 
the  Highlands  to  its  allegiance ;  for  there 
patronage  has  been  a  dead  letter  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
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their  connection  with  the  State.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church, 
■which,  in  tho  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
has  become  tlie  possessor  of  a  very  lai^ 
amount  of  property,  and  has  an  income  of 
more  than  half  a  million,  gave  up — if  indeed 
they  ever  cherished — any  hope  of  returning 
to  the  State,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  present  age,  they  cannot  carry 
out  their  theory  of  the  mutnal  independence 
of  Church  and  State,  except  in  a  condition 
of  isolation  from  the  latter;  and  their  lite- 
rary champion,  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  declared 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  some  time 
after  the  anti-patronage  movement  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  commenced,  that  to 
attempt  to  get  back  the  Free  Church  to 
the  Establishment  by  abolishing  paironage 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  seek 
to  cure  small-pox  by  cutting  ofl  a  leg.  -  The 
Free  Church  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
remain  much  longer  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  between  practical  voluntaryism 
and  theorelJciJ  but  unpracticaWe  establish- 
mentarianism ;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  next  Liberal  administration  that  has  to 
consider  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affmrs 
in  Scotland,  will  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
lai^e,  prosperous,  and  united  Presbyterian 
Church,  unconnected  with  tlie  State,  and  on 
the  other  a  body,  probably  not  so  large,  but 
identical  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  and 
connected  with  the  State  only  and  slenderly 
by  the  golden  link,  which,  as  an  able  Scotch 
critic  of  the  measure  ha<)  said,  is  at  once  the 
weakest  and  the  most  liable  to  attack. 

Nor  is  tbis  all.  '  What  yesterday  was 
fact,'  says  Junius,  '  to-day  is  doctrine.' 
Patronage  in  England  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  essentially  the  same  as  pntrooage  in 
Scotland;  and  English  patrons  must  ulti- 
mately snffer  from  the  transference  of  the 
whole  advowson  property  of  Scotland  to  a 
democratic  and  spiritually  qualified  body. 
Moreover,  'yesterday's  fact'  is  more  than 
the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  patron^e — it  is 
the  fact  that  another  church  has  Dcen  set 
free  from  the  State.  Cockbum  (who  by  the 
way  describes  Jeffrey  and  himself  as  •  not 
devotees  of  ecclesiastical  establish  men  ts,'  a 
fact  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  and  others  of  the  present 
da]~  who  look  askance  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
consider  his  celebrated  declaration  that  he  is 
'no  idolater  of  eatablishnients'  as  tanta- 
mount to  throwing  in  his  lot  with  Noncon- 
formity)  writes  after  the  disruption  of 
1843  : — '  Nor  is  it  only  in  Scotland  that  the 
recent  transactions  will  operate.  It  is  the 
greatest  fact  that  has  yet  occurred  for  all  the 
enemies  of  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It 
is  their  case.     The  mitrea  of  England  may 
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tremble  for  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  be  destroyed  without  re- 
volution, this  is  the  most  revolutionary  event 
in  modem  history.  Protestantism  was  our 
first  Reformation ;  Presbytery  our  second ; 
this  erection  of  Presbytery,  freed  from  the 
State,  is  oar  third.'  If  this,  which  reads 
like  an  extract  from  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  '  Study  of  Sociolt^y,'  on  the 
'  Theological  bias,'*  was  true  in  1843,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  in  1874?  And  if  it 
should  be  recorded  that  the  Act  for  secta- 
rianizing  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  creat- 
ing a  practical  ecclesiastical  grievance,  was 
the  preliminary  step  to  the  fall  of  the  mitrea 
and  advowsons  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  it 
will  also  be  recorded  that  the  step  was  taken 
by  those  whom  the  Church  returned  to  pow- 
er to  protect  and  strengthen  itself. 
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(I.)  Three  Essays  (m  the  MainUnanee  of  the 
Church  of  England  OS  an  Establish^ 
Church.  By  Rev.  Chablbs  Uolb.  B.A., 
Rev.  Richard  Watson  Dixon,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  JuLivB  Lloyd,  M.A.  {Peek  Prize 
Essays.)     John  Murray. 

(2.)  Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  lale  Fbedbrice  Mvaaa,  M.A.  W, 
Isbister  and  Co. 

(3.)  fUsestahlishnienl  and  Disendowmenl. 
By  E.  A.  Fbbbmah,  D.C.L.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

(4.)  The  Church  nf  England,  Dissent,  and 
the  Disestablishment  Policy.     By  a  Mem- 


*  'TUeChnrchman  is  reluctant  to  believe  that 
tlie  union  of  Cliurcli  and  State  is  beneficlnl  onl; 
dnriujET  a  certain  pbB»e  of  progress.  He  knows 
that  w'ltiiln  tiio  Eatablisliment  divisions  are  dailj' 
increasin)!,  wliile  voluntary  aifencj  is  diilf  doinj; 
a  lurgerdiare  of  the  work  ori([inallr  undertaken 
by  (be  State ;  bat  lie  doee  not  join  tbis  niiL  the 
fact  tb at,  outside  tlie  Establisbment,  tlie  power 
of  Dlbscnt  is  (trowing.     Here^talbe  inrerence 


been  differentiBtiog  from  tba  be([in- 
ning  are  bein^  separated  and  specialized.  He  is 
averse  to  tlie  conception  tbat  just  as  PrnteBtaat- 
ism  at  itigB  was  a,  rebellion  sKsinst  an  eccletuae- 
ticism  wliicU  dominated  over  Europe,  so  Dieent 
among  ounieWes  is  a  rebellion  s^inst  an  eccle- 
BiaBticism  wbicb  dominates  over  England  :  aud 
that  tba  two  are  but  Bueceeaive  stages  of  the 
same  beneficial  development.  Tbat  is  to  saj, 
Ilia  bias  prevents  bim  Trom  coal  em  plating-  the 
ttkClB  in  a  way  favoilrable  to  scientific  interpreta- 
Uous  of  tbem.' 
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ber  of  the    Carlton   Club.      Longmaas, 

Green,  and  Go. 
{5.)  The  Proposed  Ecelesiastieal  Lsffislation. 

By  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusbt,  D.D.     Oxford  and 

London :  James  Parker, 
(6.)   Unity  among  Churchmen.     By  Rev.  J. 

C.  Rtle,  M.A.     Wiliiam  Hnnt  and  Co. 
(7.)  Disestablishment — What  good  will  it 

do?     By  Rev.  J.  C.  Rylb,  M-A.     Wil- 
liam Hant  and  Co. 

How  to  deal  with  Establialied  Chnrches  is 
the  political  problem  of  the  bonr.  The 
statesmen  of  all  countries  wherein  they  ex- 
ist feel  its  difficulty,  and  on  none  doei  it 
preiw  more  severely  than  on  our  own. 
Twelre  months  ^o  it  might  have  been  aup' 
posed  that  it  was  the  Liberals  only  who 
were  troubled  by  it,  and  that  the  perplex- 
ity which  it  was  causing  them  was  only 
the  just  punishment  of  their  own  offen- 
ces, in  stimulating  passions  which  they 
ought  to  have  repressed,  aod  in  exciting 
hopes  which  they  ought  at  once,  and  impe- 
ratively,, to  have  discouraged.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Tory  Government  to  power — and 
to  power  BO  absolute,  as  to  exempt  them 
from  any  necessity  of  humouring  the  preju- 
dices or  passions  of  any  section  of  their  sup- 
porters— has  at  least  served  to  dispel  each 
an  illusion,  and  to  show  that  whatever  party 
be  supreme,  the  question  is  one  which  can- 
not be  let  alone;  and  that,  even  when  it  is 
handled  by  those  whose  one  aim  is  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  and  extend  the 
inflnence  of  the  State  Church,  it  leads  to 
endlesa  complications  and  stirs  up  perilous 
controversies.  The  idea  of  disestablishment 
is,  indeed,  irrepressible,  and  seems  to  grow 
as  well  by  the  action  of  foes  as  by  that  of 
friends.  By  all  the  laws  of  political  warfare 
it  onght,  if  not  finally  disposed  of,  to  have 
received  such  a  serious  check  from  recent 
events  as  to  be  hopelessly  discredited  for 
some  time  to  come.  Parliament,  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  has  refused  even  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
constituencies  is  supposed  to  have  more  than 
confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  disasters  of  the  general  election 
are  said  (with  what  justice  we  do  not  stop 
now  to  inquire)  to  have  fallen  with  special 
severity  upon  the  Nonconformist  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  its  leaders  are  solemn- 
ly warned  by  journals  that  profess  to  repre- 
sent a  type  of  Liberalism  which  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  country,  that,  if  Ihcy  arc  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  nation,  they  must 
purge  themselves  of  all  suspicions  of  compli- 
city in  any  plans  of  revolutionary  change, 
and,  especially,  in  any  scheme  for  interfering 
with  the  Establishment    One  of  these  pa- 


pers has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  not  only  that 
'  the  success  of  the  Nonconformists  in  caus- 
ing the  Church  to  be  popularly  regarded  as 
an  institution  belonging  to  the  past  has 
been  absurdly  over-estimated,'  but,  further, 
'  that  henceforward  no  statesman  can  take  a 
safer  assnmptiou  for  the  basis  of  his  policy, 
than  that  the  great  mas»  of  Englishmen  are 
more  interested  in  the  Established  Church 
than  in  anything  else,  and  that  its  asflimila- 
tion  to  the  Papal  system  is  more  detested 
by  them  than  anything  else.'  Nor  does  it 
hesitate  to  assert  that  'a  mistaken  opinion 
on  these  points  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  late  Government,  and  of 
the  miscarriages  of  some  of  its  leaders.' 

The  more  faith  wo  repose  in  these  repre- 
sentations of  public  opinion,  the  more  extra- 
ordinary docs  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion appear,  and  the  more  perplexing  must 
be  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  these 
interpreters  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  So 
far  is  the  hope  of  disestablish  ment  from 
being  quelled,  that  it  is  cherished  and  ex- 
pressed more  confidently  than  ever ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  felt  by  all  who  are  cloai'- 
sightcd  enough  to  look  below  the  surface, 
and  beyond  tlie  hour,  and  too  independent 


filment.  It  was,  indeed,  an  advei'sc  critic, 
though  an  earnest  Churchman,  who  said 
that  they  had  done  more  to  weaken  and  im- 
peril the  Establishment  in  five  months  than 
their  predecessors  had  done  in  five  years ; 
but  there  is  a  widespread  conviction,  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  Conservatives,  that 
Mr.  Goschen  was  right  The  Government 
have  encourt^d,  if  as  yet  they  have  not 
themselves  undertaken,  the  work  of  Church 
reform ;  and  it  becomes  clearer  every  day 
that  here  reform  means  revolution.  They, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  domi- 
nant section  among  them,  have  sought  to 
meet  the  two  demands  of  the  nation,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to  strength- 
en and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Protestantizo 
the  Establishment,  and  they  have  found  that 
every  step  they  have  taken  to  accomplish 
the  one  object  has  teuded  to  defeat  the 
other.  The  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was 
meant  to  repwr  one  of  the  mouldering  de- 
fences of  the  Establishment,  and  its  chief 
result  has  been  to  rouse  the  antagoniiim  of 
the  strongest  Protestants  in  the  nation, 
against  whom  its  proposer,  in  a  piece  of  idle 
rhodomontade,  as  ill-judged  as  it  was  vain- 

florious,  declared  vm  d  oulranee.  The 
uhlic  Worship  Regulation  Bill  was  intend- 
ed, on  the  testimony  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— who,  however,  became  its  putative  father 
only  when  he  saw  that  it  might  be  made  to 
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bring  him  popiilfliity — to  put  down  Ritual- 
ism, ftnd  its  efTcct  has  been  30  to  irritate  a 
powerful  section  of  the  cloi^y,  tliat  tbey 
openly  proclaim  that  tliey  prefer  disestab- 
lishment to  the  Erastianism  nhich  has  be- 
come dominant  in  the  Legislature.  Whe- 
ther the  Bill  will  do  anything  to  fulfil  Pro- 
testant expectations  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
the  one  certain  thing  is,  that  it  has  shaken 
the  Establishment  to  its  centre. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  re- 
cent address,  wisely  warns  his  clergy  '  that 
tbey  must  not,  because  there  is  a  lull,  de- 
ceive themselves  into  tlie  belief  that  there  is 
not  a  strong  opposition  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  Church  Establishments  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  moment'  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  in  his  Grace's  position  should  take 
an  optimist  view  of  the  situation,  but  on 
what  he  rests  his  belief  that  there  is  a  '  lull  * 
in  the  movement  against  Establishments  is 
not  clear.  The  fears  of  ChurchmeD  have 
always  been  more  lively  than  the  hopes  of 
Nonconformists,  and  as  prior  to  the  reac- 
tion, indicated  by  the  general  election,  they 
were  nndnly  apprehensive  that  diseatablish- 
raent  was  imminent,  so  now,  with  a  feeling 
of  security,  possibly  aa  exaggerated  as  the 
alarm  which  previously  prevailed,  they  seem 
disposed  to  think  of  '  political  Dissenters  * 
as  a  discomfited  and  disquieted  faction,  out 
of  whom  all  heart  had  been  taken  by  their 
defeat.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  they 
are  either  so  cowed  that  they  will  not  ven- 
ture on  a^^resslve  action,  or  so  powerless 
that  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  they  do 
or  not.     But  as  Nonconformists  never  ex- 

Eectcd  immediate  sucess,  they  have*  not 
een  disquieted  by  the  casual  reverse  which 
to  tlieir  opponents  appears  so  crushing. 
They  are  witling  frankly  to  admit  that  they 
have  received  a  decided  check,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  jnst  the  kind  of  check  which  has 
come  in  tho  history  of  all  great  movements, 
and  which  they  bad  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted as  sure  to  occur  in  theira.  If  the 
Archbishop  chooses  to  regard  tliis  as  a  lull, 
wc  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  any  com- 
fort he  may  find  in  such  a  belief,  and  it  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  events  arc  sure  to 
correct  his  error. 

It  is  not,  however,  tlie  Nonconformists 
whom  the  Establishment  has  principally  to 
dread.  It  li.is  much  more  to  fear  from  the 
rerived  spiritual  life  of  its  own  members. 
Tho  Primate  errs,  in  common  with  many 
others,  in  confounding  the  Establishnicnt 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  that  is  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  supposing  that  the  vitality 
of  the  one  mnst  give  strength  to  tho  other. 
The  very  opposite  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 
The  prosperity  and  power  of  tho  Church 
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may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  the  most  scrions 
peril  of  the  Establishment.  Wliere  there  is 
torpor  and  corruption  there  will,  of  course, 
be  more  vulncrabie  points  presented  to  bos- 
tile  attack,  but  the  question  '  whether  '  (to 
use  Canon  Liddon's  phmseolog}')  '  the  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  ingredients  of  a  Christian 
Church  are  best  worth  saving,'  will  never 
arise  to  disquiet  men's  consciences  and  un- 
settle their  faith  in  the  compromises  by 
which  the  Establishment  is  maintained.  Bat 
where  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to 
Christ,  a  sensitive  delicacy  of  conscience, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  God's  will  at 
whatever  cost,  this  question  is  sure  to  arise, 
and  when  it  does,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  how  it  wiii  be, decided.  Men  with 
such  elements  of  character  are  the  glory  and 
strength  of  an  Establishment  so  long  as  tbey 
are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  its 
administration,  but  should  these  ever  come 
into  collision  with  that  higher  law  of  Christ 
to  which  they  owe  supreme  deference,  they 
may  easily  become  instruments  in  the  over- 
throw of  an  institution  in  which  Csesar 
claims  a  service  that  belongs  only  to  God. 

It  is  a  crisis  arising  out  of  such  conflict 
through  which  the  Anglican  Establishment 
is  passing,  and  the  Primate's  policy,  and 
still  more  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
advocated,  has  done  much  to  aggravate  its 
intensity.  It  is  not  well  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  strong  declarations  made  in  a 
time  of  excitement,  and  possibly  of  passion, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  unwise  to  treat  as  a 
mere  bratum  fulmen  the  decided  language 
of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  being  forced 
to  decide  whether  they  will  serve  God  or 
man.  Dr.  Pusey's  weighty  words  on-  this 
point  will  not  be  treated  with  indifTercnce 
uy  any  except  the  most  blind  partisans  or 
the  most  credulous  optimists.  He  has  never 
been  a  violent  man,  and  be  speaks  now  with 
all  the  authority  of  years,  and  under  a  full 
sense  of  his  responsibility — 

'  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  thoughts  of  coming 
disruption.  It  is  as  wise  to  ridicule  tlie  no- 
tice of  succcBsirc  cracks  in  a  massive  build- 
ing. "  You  hare  told  us  of  crocks  agniu  and 
again,  and  the  wall  tias  not  fallen."  But  the 
successive  cracks  ma^  betoken  a  settlement 
liclow.    Each  crack  may  give  token  of  the 

Iircsence  of  the  unseen  cause,  though  in  the 
_  orbcftring  mercy  of  God  tlie  fall  may  be  long 
in  coming.  Mcu  may  speak  unadvisedly 
again  and  again  of  the  approach  of  a  crisis  m 
tne  Church  of  England ;  but  so  far  from 
thinking  such  a  crisis  unlikely  to  arise  be- 
cause people  have  so  often  been  mistaken  as 
to  its  immed lateness,  I  should  think  that  the 
frequency  of  the  occasion  op  which  tlioaght- 
ful  men  so  speak,  an  indication  that  it  was 
conung  at  last.    People  feel  the  Whence  of 
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the  electric  fluid,  altbougb  the  storm  doca 
not  as  yet,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  break  in 
upon  113.  To  accustom  people  to  the  thought 
that  the  thing  may  be  done  is  a  great  step 
towards  its  being  accomplished  '  ('  Proposed 
Ecclesiastical  Legislation,'  page  5). 


rate  and  conscientious  men  in  the  High 
Church  party,  is  right  in  his  anticipation 
that  great  changes  are  impending.  Whether 
they  will  be  of  the  character  he  indicates  is 
more  doubtful.  Disraption  does  not  seem 
to  us  the  most  probnble  contingency.  From 
voluntary  secession  all  parties  naturally 
shrink,  from  a  very  intelligible  and  natural 
reluctance  to  leave  their  opponents  in  pos- 
session of  the  great  resources  of  the  State 
Church,  and  what  danger  of  it  there  is  may 
possibly  be  averted  by  such  a  discreet  admi- 
nistration of  an  obnoxious  law  as  shall  avoid 
causes  of  provocation.  Even  this  cannot  be 
very  easily  done  ;  for  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling,  the  tendency  is  to  an  internecine 
conflict,  whose  result  will  be  to  compel  the 
defeated  party  to  abandon  a  position  which 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retaiii  with  self- 
respect.  But  should  this  be  avoided  there 
remains  the  probability  that  the  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  Establishment  may  be  so 
weakened  as  to  lead  many  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  its  most  ardent  suppor- 
ters to  anticipato  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  satisfaction,  the  possibility  of  its  over- 
throw. Already  this  process  is  goiug  on. 
We  can  quite  understand  how  repulsive  such 
an  idea  must  at  first  be  to  those  who  hare  a 
firm  belief  that  the  nation  should  have  a 
faith  and  a  Church  of  its  own,  and  who  al- 
most shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  they 
regard  as  a  godless  State.  But  their  feel- 
ings will  undergo  an  entire  cbange  if  once 
they  are  brooght  to  see  that  they  nave  been 
imposed  upon  by  mere  words,  that  Ciesar, 
while  professing  to  honour  the  Churcli  of 
Clirist,  is  in  reality  setting  up  an  institntion 
of  his  own,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  ChurcIi  to  receive  the  material 
advantages  he  is  willing  to  confer,  withont 
tiacrificing  more  precious  spiritual  rights, 
and  compromising  the  authority  of  her  Mas- 
ter. The  idea,  once  so  hateful,  comes  gra- 
dually to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, and  men  feel  that  separation  from  the 
State  is  better  than  submission  to  its  usurp- 
ed authority.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to 
reconcile  what  at  first  may  seem  the  wildest 
of  paradoxes,  that,  while  the  Anglican 
Church  was  never  so  strong,  the  prospects 
of  the  Eetablifhraent  were  never  so  gloomy. 
Be  would  be  a  rash  roan  who  should  ven- 
ture to  predict  its  downfall  within  a  certain 
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definite  period,  but  he  would  be  rasher  still 
who  should  nndertake  to  guarantee  its  con- 
tined  existence,  say  even  for  two  decades. 

The  secret  consciousness  of  danger  to  the 
Establishment  which  exists  among  its 
friends  betrays  itself  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  rushing  to  its  defence. 
Chnrcli  defence  associations,  prize  essays  in 
vindication  of  the  Establishment,  episcopal 
charges,  eloquent  clerical  denunciations,  and 
philosophic^  disquisitions,  intended  to  warn 
ns  of  tiie  perils  of  disestablishment,  are  all 
confessions  of  danger.  Among  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Establishment  there  arc 
many  whose  attachment  is  more  fervid  than 
intelligent,  who  are  utterly  insensible  to  t!ie 
difficulties  by  which  its  defence  is  encom- 
passed, and  who  in  fact  cannot  understand 
that  there  can  be  anything  rational,  or  in- 
deed, anything  at  all,  but  envy  and  jealousy, 
in  Dissent,  and  who  are  therefore  impatient 
at  that  silent  endurance  of  its  attacks,  which 
would  certainly  bo  a  morc  dignified  and 
safer  course. 

It  is  to  a  sentiment  like  this  that  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Peek  Prize  Essays, 
with  which  we  can  only  hope  that  Sir  Hen- 
ry is  not  disappointed.  We,  as  Nonconfor- 
mists, certainly  need  not  grudge  him  any 
satisfaction  that  lie  may  enjoy,  for  if  these 
three  essays  are  to  be  regarded  as  such  a 
statement  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, as  its  ardent  friends  arc  prcpar- 
ed  to  accept  and  endorse,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  discussion. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to  the  vol- 
ume a  representative  or  authoritative  charac- 
ter, still  less  must  we  assume  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  has  no  men  who  could  have 
pleaded  morc  eff'ectively  on  its  behalf. 
There  may  be  in  some  country  rectories  men 
of  talent  as  distinguished,  piety  as  pure  and 
simple,  and  charity  as  large  and  genuine  as 
the  late  Mr,  Myers,  whose  loyalty  to  his 
Church  was  as  unquestionable  as  his  power 
to  serve  it  was  rare.  Or  there  may  be  other 
intelligent  and  liberal-minded  laymen  be- 
sides Mr.  Freeman,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  clerical  ideas  of  the  Establishment^ 
and  arc  not  insensible  to  the  logical  difficul- 
ties of  its  position,  but  who  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  possible  perils  of  its  abolition,  and 
who,  from  a  purely  secular  and  political 
point  of  view,  are  able  to  construct  a  very 
plausible  argument,  in  its  support.  But 
these  are  not  the  men  to  write  prize  essays. 
Tliey  make  admissions  supposed  to  be  too 
dangerous  and  compromising  ;  they  are  able 
to  do  justice  to  an  opponen'tB  case,  and  to 
understand  that  they  can  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess as  they  recognise  and  refute  its  strong 
points;  they  are  not  able  to  employ  ad  cap- 
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tandum  argaments,  whose  hollowness  they 
have  detected  ;  id  short,  they  hare  too  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  partUan  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  thorough-going  advocacy  ex- 
pected from  those  nho  are  to  win  the  hon- 
ours in  sach  a  contest  as  that  instiluted  by 
Sir  Henry  Feek.  Mr.  Uyers'  singnlarlT 
thoughtful  volume  would  produce  a  mnch 
deeper  impression  in  favonr  of  some  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  he 
more  likely,  if  not  to  make  LiberationistB 
pause  in  their  aggressive  action,  to  indnce  a 
kindlier  feeling  towards  the  Establishment, 
s^inst  which  they  feel  compelled  to  ^■o- 
teat,  than  all  these  essays  combined.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  judges  as  an  unsafe 
and  nnsound  production.  We  can  conceive, 
indeed,  that  one  of  theui  would  have  been 
captivated  by  its  spirit,  while  all  must  have 
admired  its  originality  and  beauty,  bnt  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  wonJd  have 
accepted  it  as  fulfilling  the  design  of  the 
donor. 

The  fact  is,  independence,  freshness  of 
thought,  elevation  above  mere  party  feeling, 
are  too  heavily  handicapped  in  such  a  race 
for  men  with  these  qualities  to  enter  the 
lists  with  any  prospect  of  victory,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  prize  es- 
says, even  though  written  under  the  strong 
stimnlus  which  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Establishment  might  well  supply,  do  not 
rise  to  the  highest  level  of  literary  produc- 
tions or  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the 
defence.  We  should  he  sorrj,  indeed,  un- 
duly to  depreciate  the  writers  who  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  conacientiously  to  their 
work,  and  who  have  exi;cutod  it  with  more 
consideration  and  respect  for  opponents  than 
we  should  have  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. Cut  it  would  be  a  false  compli- 
ment to  say  that  they  have  shown  any  great 
breadth  of  view,  or  dealt  with  the  questions 
at  issue  in  a  trenchant  and  vigorous  style, 
or,  in  fact,  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
better  class  of  Church  defenders.  But  they 
are  hardly  more  independent  in  their  think- 
ing or  more  convincing  in  their  arguments, 
and  may  possibly  make  even  less  imprenttion 
than  some  of  the  coarser  and  more  virulent 
assaults  on  Dissent  and  Dissenters  in  which 
ruder  controvcmlalists  indulged,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  are  better  suited  to  the  taste 
of  a  laree  class  among  the  bigoted  adherents 
of  the  Establiahraent.  They  are,  in  fact, 
too  cautious  and  moderate  for  the  taste  of 
these  Church  Philistines — assuredly  the 
roost  unenlightened  and  stift'-neckcd  of  all 
PhilieUnes — and  yet  not  so  fresh  and  forci- 
ble as  to  secure  the  favonr  of  the  more  in- 
telligent.    We  cannot  see  what  class  they 


are  likely  to  satisfy.  They  will  not  convince 
Dissenters,  they  will  not  please  high  Church- 
men, and  yet  strong  Eraetians  may  complain 
that  they  are  the  work  of  clerical  mmda, 
which  have  felt  too  little  of  the  liberaliang 
influences  of  general  society. 

A  Devonshire  rector,  a  minor  canon  of 
Carlisle,  and  a  Scotch  episcopal  clervymaii 
may  have  a  very  intimate  knowteoge  of 
Church  life  and  be  familiar  with  the  aspects 
in  which  the  Establishment  presenta  itself  to 
the  clergy  ;  but  of  the  world  of  tbonghtand 
activity  in  which  we  move,  of  the  part 
which  Nonconformity  plays  in  it,  and  its 
valae  as  an  element  in  the  national  life,  and 
of  the  new  character  which  the  question  of 
the  Establishment  assumes  ander  the  ever- 
cbanging  conditions  of  modem  society,  they 
can  bo  expected  to  know  very  little,  and 
that  expectation  is  abundantly  confinned  br 
their  essays.  Mr.  Hole,  the  author  of  that 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  is  re- 
moved by  a  considerable  interval  frotn  both 
of  his  associates,  bnt  even  he  has  but  a  par- 
tial grasp  of  the  subject,  and  writes  as  a 
country  rector,  though  witb  much  more  li- 
berality than  belongs  to  his  class,  not  aa  one 
who,  by  an  extensive  acqnaintance  with  men 
of  different  parties,  has  learned  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  excellencies  of  all.  We  do  Dot 
find  in  him  a  trace  of  nnkindly  feeling  or 
ungenerous  purpose,  nor,  indeed,  ia  there 
much  in  any  of  the  essayists;  but  we  do 
find  in  him,  as  in  them,  indications  of  igno- 
rance, so  far  as  Nonconformists  are  concern- 
ed, whicli  have  fairly  astounded  us.  This 
would  be  of  less  importance  it  they  rested 
their  defence  of  the  National  Church  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  was  only  showing 
proper  deference  to  the  one  true  Church,  to 
which  belonged  all  the  authority  that  a  IK- 
vine  commiasion  can  impart,  for  in  such 
case  the  sole  question  would  he  the  validity 
of  the  title.  But  they  are  content  to  take 
the  lower  ground  of  expediency,  and  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  advantages  which  a  nation- 
al church  secures  for  the  country,  and  its 
great  superiority  therefore,  to  the  Free 
Churches.  It  ia,  therefore,  of  the  atmost 
importance  that  the  latter  shonld  be  repre- 
sented aa  they  are,  and  as  they  are  in  their 
best  forms,  not  as  they  are  painted  by  nn> 
friendly  critics,  as  they  appear  to  those  who 
see  them  only  from  the  outside,  or  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  he  by  those  who  judge 
of  them  from  the  admissions  of  frienda,  who 
frankly  point  out  their  defects  with  thevier 
of  remedying  them.  But  in  this  knowledge 
of  Nonconformity,  and,  we  might  say,  in 
the  knowledge  of  much  connected  with 
their  own  church,  the  essayists  are  lamenta- 
bly deficient,  and  write  like  men  in  a  bal- 
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loon.  We  can  only  smile  at  many  of  their 
pictures,  when  ne  remember  what  the  facts 
really  are  which,  with  the  most  honest  in- 
tentions, they  have  succeeded  in  so  strange- 
ly misrepresenting. 

We  anould  weary  our  readers  and  our- 
selves were  we  to  nndertate  a  refutation  of 
all  the  roisrepresentationB  of  Dissenters, 
most  of  them  probably  quite  unintentional, 
but  not  the  less  injurious,  which  we  find  in 
these  essays.  Unhappily,  absnrd  as  they  ap- 
pear to  US,  they  help  to  swell  tbe  number, 
already  sufficiently  lai^e,  of  the  calumnies 
with  which  Church  defenders  season  their 
lectures  and  feed  the  bigotry  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  bitter  ruhngs  of  disappoint- 
ed men  who  have  failed  amongst  ns,  and 
seek  to  excuse  themselves  by  reviliDg  the 
system  they  have  abandoned  are  accepted 
as  unquestionable  trcths;  a  few  isolated 
facta,  which  are  not  properly  understood, 
are  regarded  as  illustrationE  of  the  normal 
proceedings  of  our  churches;  ex  ^rfe  repre- 
sentations of  some  controversy — such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Brewin  Grant 
was  the  hero — are  quoted  as  though  they 
exhibited  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
world  is  invited  to  look  on  the  picture  as  a 
faithfnl  likeness  of  modem  Nonconformity. 
And  yet  the  men  who  do  this  never  fancy 
that  they  are  guilty  of  any  unfairness. 
They  have  been  imposed  on  by  fancy  pic- 
tures themselves,  and  in  perfect  innocence 
ftre  helping  to  deceive  others. 

Ignorance,  arising  from  that  infreqnency 
of  intercourse  between  men  of  different  reli' 
gious  parties,  which  is  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  our  religious  life,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  prevtJence  of  the  erroneous 
views  of  each  other  which  obtain  more  or 
less  on  both  sides,  but  which  we  fully  believe 
Are  more  common  among  intelligent 
Charchmen  than  among  ourselves.  We  can 
hardly  conceive,  for  example,  a  Dissenter,  as 
bigh-minded  and  honourable  as  Mr.  Julius 
Lloyd,  one  of  these  essayists,  unquestionably 
is,  committing  himself  to  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  tbe  Church  so  unfounded  and  so  in- 
jarioua  as  that  which  he  makes,  when  he 
says  that  '  the  ancient  loyalty  of  Noncon- 
formists to  Holy  Scriptures  wavers  in  the 
ftrospect  of  taking  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  her  well-earned  control  of  national  edu- 
cation.* When  a  man  like  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  at  the  late  Eisteddfod,  in  speaking  of 
a  Dissenting  minister  who  had  been  chaired 
as  the  bard  of  the  year,  in  honour  of  a  poem 
on  the  Bible,  congratulates  Nonconformists 
on  still  having  some  learned  men  among 
them  who  study  their  Bible,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, for  he  is  only  a  partisan  who  has  I 
caaght  up  the  cuckoo  cry  of  his  friends.  I 
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But  a  clergyman,  and  a  prize  essayist, 
'  should  know  better.  Mr.  Lloyd's  ignorance, 
however,  is  only  that  of  large  numbers.  We 
have  before  us  a  tractate,  by  a  member  of 
tbe  Carlton  Club,  which  is  highly  com- 
mended by  one  of  the  essayists.  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  the  '  Dissenting 
bodies,'  and  contains  information,  much  of 
it  quite  new,  if  not  altogether  true,  relative 
to  onr  life  and  work,  which  has  been  com- 
piled with  considerable  pains,  and  which  tho 
writer  evidently  supposes  to  be  unimpeacha- 
ble. It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  labour, 
which  would  not  be  very  usefully  spent,  to 
correct  all  its  errors.  £x  uno  diiet  omnes. 
Speaking  of  Independents,  he  says ; — 

'  The  doctrines  of  this  sect,  like  those  of  all 
the  other  Dissenting  communities,  save  in  the 
adult  baptum,  generally^  iut  not  tmiverially 
prenalent  among  the  Baptist*,  is  {tie)  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  Ensland,  taken  in  a  Calvinistic 
sense;  but  their  views  of  Church  polity  are 
different ;  and  in  theory,  thoufh  I  itrongly 
tutpect  not  in  practice,  they  uphold  a  piece  of  ' 
fanatidim  vsorthy  only  of  the  F\fth  Monarchy 
men,  namely,  that  it  it  impioui  to  attempt  to 
found  a  church  by  mittionary  effort,  inatmueh 
as  if  God  intends  that  a  Church  ihould  be 
founded  in  a  particular  place,  Se  will  there  put 
it  in  the  heart$  of  men  to  raise  one.' — (Page 
185.) 

When  the  anther  has  found  Baptists  who  ' 
do  not  practise  adult  baptism,  or  who 
are  Piedo-BaptistB,  whom  he  classes  as 
one  subdivision  of  the  Baptist  family,  we  ■ 
shall  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  discussion  ' 
of  the  preposterous  theory,  which  is  not 
only  witnout  scintilla  of  proof,  but  is  in  op- 
position to  the  evidence  both  of  their  writ- 
ings and  works,  which  he  attributes  to  Con-  - 
gregationalists. 

Such  ignorance  would  be  almost  incredi- 

B,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Rylc  tells  ns  that 

embers  of  the  ditferent  particH  in  the  Es-  - 

tablishment  fall  into  misconceptions  equally  . 

strange  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  extent  of  this  ignorance  Is  something 
marvellous  and  appalling.  I  frankly  own  ' 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that- 
I  have  realized  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height.  On  the  one  hand  how  many  Uighn 
Churchmen  have  the  most  absurd  conceptions, 
of  what  is  held  and  taught  by  an  evangelical 
clergyman.  They  imagine  ho  is  a  kmd  of 
disorderly,  wild  person,  who  alters  the  Prayer  ■ 
Book  at  discretion,  who  dislikes  baptism,  . 
despises  the  Lord's  Supper,  sdnures  dirty  . 
ehnrchcs,  cares  for  nothing  but  preaching, 
makes  light  of  the  prayers,  prefers  Dissenters  ■ 
to  Churchmen,  bates  bishops  [that  we  - 
thought,  by  the  way,  was  a  spec] til  character- 
istic of  Ritualists],  disapproves  of  good  . 
works,  and  does  not  see  much  beauty  in  tbe  .- 
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Church  of  Engluid.  Ludicroua  as  this  pic- 
ture maj  appear,  I  am  alraid  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rect account  of  what  man;  High  Churchmen 
think.  I  often  think  that  they  know  no 
more  about  us  than  a  native  of  Timbuctoo 
knows  about  skating  and  ice-creama,  or  an 
Eaqnimaux  knows  abont  grapes,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  On  the  other  hand  (for  I  wish 
to  mete  out  equal  juetice),  how  man;  Evan- 
gelica]  Churchmen  have  the  most  crude  and 
inaccurate  ideas  about  tlie  amount  of  sound 
doctrine  held  by  High  Churchmen '  ('  Unity 
among  Churchmen,'  page  14). 

Verily  there  is  need  of  culttire — and  es- 
pecially of  Christian  culture — even  among 
the  clergy.  Bat  if  they  know  ao  litlle  of 
each  other,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  know 
no  more  of  us  than  of  the  natives  of  the 
Celestial  Empire !  We  venture  to  ask,  how- 
ever, that  until  tliej  know  more  they  write 


If  long  experience  had  not  taught  us  how 
high  a  place  the  Establishment  holds  in  the 
affections  of  the  gi-eat  body  of  Churchroen, 
and  how  much  they  will  forgive  to  anyone 
who  will  maintain  it  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  its  privileges,  we  should  have  expect- 
ed these  essays  to  call  forth  a  number  of  in- 
dignant protests,  both  from  Evangelicals  ae 
wSll  as  from  High  Churchmen,  for  whatev- 
er the  writers  effect  for  the  Establishment 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
and  cherished  privileges  of  the  Church. 
We  search  in  vain,  indeed,  for  any  defini- 
tion of  what  a  church  is,  or  how  it  happens 
that  one  particular  church  is  (to  nse  Mr. 
Hole's  words)  in  the  enjoyment '  of  certain 
property  dedicated  from  ancient  times  to 
ecclesiastical  nses,'  and  is  thus  '  constituted 
an  established  church.'  Wc  have  the  his- 
tory, more  or  less  accurately  given,  of  the 
way  in  which  this  property  came  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  religion.  Canon  Dix- 
on, with  a  candour  so  rare  an  to  call  for  spe- 
cial praise,  admitting  that  'the  first  endow- 
ments which  the  Church  received  were  pro- 
bably national ;  public  land,  folkland,  was 
turned  into  bocland  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  people  in  gemote  assembled.' 
We  have  elaborate  explanations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Royal  supremacy  over  the 
Church  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
interferes  in  its  affairs ;  we  have  a  careful 
exhibition  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
these  arrangements,  and  solemn  warnings 
against  the  danger  of  disturbing  them ;  but 
wbat  the  Church  is  wo  learn  not  Canon 
Dixon  tells  us  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
essayists,  especially  to  Mr.  Hole,  who  argues 
at  length  against  the  theory,  that  '  the 
Churcb  and  the  nation  are  one  and  the  same 


thing,  differently  regarded;  tbat  tbere  it 
one  State  which  is  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil ;'  bnt  the  definition,  though  seemingly 
very  convenient  for  the  puTposes  of  his  ar- 
gument, will  be  accepted  neither  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church,  of  which  the  Anglican  is  a 
branch,  nor  by  those  who  believe  in  a  spir- 
itaal  church  of  Christ,  of  which  men  can 
become  members  only  by  their  own  person- 
al trust  in  the  Saviour.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
definition  of  a  political  institution,  not  of  a 
spiritual  community,  and  tells  as  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  nation,  acting  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal capacity,  becomes  a  church;  which  implies 
that  should  it  determine  to  adopt  the  worship 
of  Reason  instead  of  God,  or  the  creed  of  the 
Koran  instead  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
would  remain  a  church  still.  This  view 
may  euit  statesmen  who  regard  religion  only 
as  an  effective  instrument  either  of  police  or 
instruction,  and  esteem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  State  should  employ  it  to 
the  utmost  advantage  in  this  way ;  aanction- 
ing,  therefore,  such  a  creed  and  such  a  po- 
lity aa  may  be  most  subservient  to  its  own 
purposes,  as  James  I.,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect types  of  an  Eraslian  ruler,  preferred 
Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism  because  of 
the  supposed  political  tendencies  of  botL 
Bnt  the  theory  which  thus  mak&i  a  church 
include  numbers  who  are  not  only  destitute 
of  Hpiritual  fitness  for  its  communion,  but 
who  declare  that  they  believe  neither  io 
Church  ai>r  Christ  dot  Qod,  is  so  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  New  Testament  teaching,  that 
it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  how  any  Chris- 
tian minister  can  be  found  to  acquiesce  in  it 
Canon  Dixon  himself  does  not  see  all 
that  it  involves,  for  he  declines  to  go  int« 
all  the  historic  qnestions  relative  to  discu- 
dowment,  '  because  we  think  that  ao  extra- 
ordinary a  change  must  have  come  over  the 
spirit  of  English  justice  before  the  Church 
is  disendowed,  that  disendowmcnt  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  region  of  probabiliues.' 
Dismissing  the  involuntary  smile  which 
steals  over  our  countenance  at  the  confi- 
dence thus  expressed,  we  ask,  on  the  essay- 
ist's own  theory,  where  the  injustice  lies ! 
If  the  Church  he  a  distinct  entity,  baring 
its  own  history,  its  own  independent  righU 
and  its  property,  for  which  it  is  able  to 
produce  title-deeds  aa  valid,  and  possibly  a-; 
ancient,  as  those  of  any  landowner  in  the 
kingdom,  we  can  understand  how  the  na- 
tion, that  is,  the  L^slature  representing  it 
and  acting  on  its  behalf,  may  be  accused  of 
spoliation  (with  what  justice  we  need  cot 
examine  at  present),  if  it  tramples  upon  the 
rights  so  universally  recognised.  But  Mr. 
Dixon's  theory  cuts  away  the  ground  of  soch 
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an  accusatioD  altogether.  The'property  clear- 
Ij  belongs  to  the  nation,  wbicn  bas  chosen  to 
apply  it  to  religions  uses,  but  which,  if  it 
amved  at  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  any 
longer  be  wisely  employed  for  snch  pur- 
poses, might,  as  it  has  to  deal  only  with  its 
own,  find  some  better  mode  of  utilizing  it. 
The  only  question  to  be  considered  is  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  snch  a  procedure. 
Jostice  has  no  more  to  say  to  it  than  to  a 
scheme  of  a  landlord  for  converting  his  deer 
forests  into  farms,  or,  if  the  time  comes 
when  we  may  safely  reduce  our  enormous 
armaments,  to  the  disendowment,  entire  or 
partial,  of  our  array  or  navy. 

The  number  of  various  theories  as  to  the 
relationn  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
atfords  a  great  advantage  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Establishment,  of  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  enabling  them  to 
employ  on  behalf  of  their  own  special  view, 
augments  wliich  can  apply  only  to  an  oppo- 
site theory,  and  which  are  absolutely  irre- 
concilable with  that  which  they  are  defend- 
ing; and  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  betrayed  into 
this  fiUlacy,  The  only  injustice  of  which 
the  nation,  supposing  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Church,  could  be  guilty,  were  it  to  alter 
entirely  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical 
funds,  would  be  to  existing  incumbents, 
should  it  hastily  withdraw  from  them  the 
advantages  they  enjoy,  and  this  injustice  it 
certiunly  would  not  be  likely  to  commit,  as 
Nonconformists  would  oppose  it  as  heartily 
as  Conformists.  It  is  much  more  easy  to 
show  that  it  is  guilty  of  injustice  now,  when 
the  majority,  which  of  course  guides  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State,  persists  in  assigning  large 
funds,  which  were  intended  for  tne  good  of 
the 'whole,  to  an  institution  ip  whose  benefits 
only  half  the  church-going  people,  if  so 
many,  participate. 

The  Church  of  England  then,  which  the 
essayists  have  undertaken  to  defend,  is  a 
powerful  system,  with  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ritual  all  prescribed  by  law,  witn  its 
chief  officers  appointed  by  the  Statu,  and 
holding  high  rank  in  the  State,  and  what 
they  attempt  to  prove  is,  that  it  is  good  for 
Oie  nation  that  the  law  should  continue  as  it 
is.  That  is  all,  and  we  must  add  we  do  not 
see  how  practical  and  lioneat  men  could  well 
attempt  to  prove  more.  We  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Hole's  liking  for  the  term 
'Established  .Church;'  and  its  fuller  form, 
'the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,' 
would  be  to  us  still  moro  objectionable,  as  a 
description  of  the  religious  community  to 
which  we  belonged.  But  we  quite  agree  in 
his  rejection  of  the  phrases  'union  of 
Church  and  State,'  or  '  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,'  a*  untrae,  and  to  an  extent  mis- 


leading. For  they  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  Church  has  an  independent  existence, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fac^  it  has  not  Prom 
the  beginning  of  its  history  it  has  been  a  poli- 
tical institution,  fashioned,  directed,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  action  of  theState,  and  such  it 
is  at  this  hour.  'Ori^nally  created'  (says 
Canon  Dixon)  '  by  the  will  of  English  free- 
men, as  a  national  institution,  and  grafted 
into  the  State,  with  which  it  is  all  but  co- 
eval, the  Church  bas  partaken  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation,  grown  with  its  growth, 
passed  with  it  through  the  storms  and  sun- 
shine of  centuries,  and  stands  at  last  the  most 
venerable,  yet  the  most  vigorous  institution 
of  the  realm.  It  has  never  had  any  existence 
apart  from  the  State.'  That  is  rather  a 
poetic  mode  of  stating  a  fact  extremely 
prosaic  in  itself,  and  utterly  opposed  to 
those  exalted  notions  of  right  and  preroga- 
tive which  we  hear  so  confidently  advanced 
by  a  large  section  of  the  clergy.  Whether 
Uiey  are  successors  of  the  apostles  or  not, 
the  position  they  have  in  the  country  ia 
theirs  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  Church  is  what  it  is,  not  be- 
cause it  has  the  notes  of  catholicity,  or  alone 
retains  the  mystic  gifts  of  sacramental  grace, 
oris,  in  some  special  sense,  the  depository  of 
the  truth;  not  because  her  creeds  are  scriptur- 
al, or  its  clergy  in  the  true  line  of  apostolical 
succession,  or  its  ritual  catholic,  but  simply 
because  it  hss  from  age  to  age  accepted  the 
ruling  of  the  State  and  conformed  to  it.  From 
the  outset  it  has  been,  we  are  told,  to  an  ex- 
lent  which  no  other  national  Church  bas 
ever  realized,  '  completely  expressive  of  the 
instincts  of  the'people.'  When  tho  State  ap- 
proved of  masses  the  Church  celebrated 
thom,  and  when  it  pronounced  them  blae- 
phenties  it  abandoned  them.  It  exchanged 
tts  old  Missal  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  when  the  State  so  decreed,  and  it 
bad  to  dispense  with  the  Liturgy  in  its  turn 
when  it  pleased  the  Parliament  to  prohibit 
it.  Whether,  in  all  these  changes,  it  has 
been  'completely  expressive  of  the  instincts 
of  the  people,'  it  has,  at  all  events,  been 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expres- 
sed through  their  representatives.  And  if 
another  change  was  to  supervene  on  all  that 
have  gone  before,  and  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  were  to  detcrniine  on  disestablish- 
ment, there  would  be  no  Cbutcli  of  Eng- 
land left;  and  before  there  was  oven  an 
Episcopal  Church,  it  would  have  to  be  orga- 
nised as  such.  It  is  worse  than  misleading, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  the  Church  as  possess- 
ing private  property,  for  in  such  case 'pri- 
vate property'  is  a  pure  fiction,  as  there  was 
no  body  to  whom  it  could  be  left 

Mr.  Hole  is  extremely  careful  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  definitions,  and  seeniB  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  Dotion  that  he  has  risen 
superior  to  some  prevalent  errors  of  speech. 
But  his  definition  of  '  establishment,  and, 
indeed,  we  may  say,  his  definitions  altoge- 
ther, are  mere  examples  of  perverted  and 
useless  ingenuity,  a  straining  after  novelty, 
which  only  tends  to  create  fresh  confusion. 
'Establishment'  with  him  moans  'endow- 
ment,' and  nothing  more.  Even  if  part  of 
its  ancient  propertybe  left,  a  church  cannot 
be  disestablished.  ThnsheBaysio  oneoftho 
most  extraordinary  passages  of  his  essay — 

'  Discndowment  not  being  complete,  the 
Church  continues  "  establiahed"  as  Strictly 
as  ever.  Thus  it  is  in  Ireland  at  thi»  day. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
country  is  not  disestaolished.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  property  has  been  taken  froin  it, 
but  it  has  a  leffislative  title  to  the  remainder. 
It  ia  a  reduced,  not  a  disestablished  church. 
In  virtue  of  the  Act  of  IHOS  a  representative 
church  body  was  called  into  existence,  ap- 
proved by  the  Crown,  and  by  royal  charter 


:orporated.  In  this  Corporation  was  vested 

rtaln  property  which  the  Act  restored  to  the 

Church.    That  Act  first  divested  the  Church 


of  its  property,  and  thus  strictly  disestab' 
lished  It  It  thus  restored  a  fragment  of  the 
former  possessions  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. Technically  speaking,  this  was  dis- 
establishing and  subsequently  re-establish- 
ing. The  Church  of  Ireland  is  as  truly  by 
law  established  as  before'  (Peek's  'Priw 
Essays,'  page  8). 

It  may  be  very  obtuse  in  us,  but  we  see 
neither  the  cleverness  nor  the  nse  of  all  this 
ingenuity.  If  atl  that  Mr.  Hole  says  were 
true,  it  would  really  hot  be  worth  while  to 
enter  on  a  crusade  against  a  phrase  in  uni- 
versal use  aiid  perfectly  weti  understood. 
The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  would  not  be 
one  whit  better  if  it  were  called  a  re-estab- 
lished instead  of  a  disestablished  church. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Hole's  own  argument  at  all  ad- 
vanced if  this  extraordinary  assertion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  planned  the  measure, 
and  the  Liberal  party  who  carried  it,  and  the 
Tory  opposition  who  resisted  it,  and  even 
the  bishops  themselves  were  all  wrong ;  and 
that  what  friends  and  enemies  alike  esteem- 
ed disestablishment  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  we  object  altogetherto  the  view 
he  propounds.  Establishment  is  notendow- 
ment,  and  endowment  is  not  establishment 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  church  which  a 
nation  determined  to  recognise  as  the  church 
of  the  nation,  but  on  which  it  bestowed  no 
revenaes,  and  it  is  still  more  easy  to  see  how 
a  church  might  receive  certain  revenues  at 
the  hands  of  the  State,  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  received  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, without  being  established  at  all.    But 
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the  idea  of  a  national  sanction  Js  involred 
in  the  establishment  of  a  chnrch,  and  wheo 
that  is  withdrawn,  and  a  church  becomes  a 
'private  *  commnoity,  whatever  endowmeoti 
may  be  left  to  it,  it  is  disestablished.  Hr. 
Julins  Lloyd,  who  is  less  ambitious,  and  ia 
content  to  walk  in  the  beaten  tracks,  gives 
us  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  an  E^b- 
lishment,  when  he  says  it  is  '  the  public  re- 
cognition by  the  State  of  one  particular  reli- 
gion/ There  are  various  ways  in  wbich 
that  recognition  may  take  place,  as  for  u- 
ample,  taking  the  cases  he  gives  that '  (he 
solemn  acts  of  the  State  should  be  acooin- 
panied  by  public  acta  of  worship ;  that  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  Church  should  hold,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  a  cerbun  political  dig- 
nity ; '  but,  whatever  the  mode  in  which  s 
State  may  determine  to  ugnalise  a  particu- 
lar church  as  that  of  the  nation,  that  is  es- 
tablishment 

Mr.  Freeman,  than  whom  no  man  is  mote 
competent  to  the  task,  alike  becanse  of  his 
great  historic  lore,  his  scientific  habit  of  in- 
vestigation, and  bis  acqutuntance  with  our 
ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions,  hss 
discussed  the  points  connected  with  this 
question  of  establishment  in  a  volume  which, 
though  brief,  is  very  able,  and  condenses  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  matter  into  small 
space.  Ue  does  not  pronounce eithcrforot 
gainst  disestablishment;  he  only  under 
takes  to  explain  what  it  moans,  and,  by 
clearing  away  prejudices  and  misconceptioos 
on  both  sides,  to  prepare  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent raanagemeut  of  the  controversy.  If 
bis  own  mind  leans  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  the  indicatiom 
of  such  a  bias  are  few  and  obscure,  and  sn 
to  be  found  in  the  tone  that  runs  through 
some  of  his  statements,  rather  than  in  aay 
direct  and  positive  expression.  When  m 
find  a  writer  reminding  us  that  '  in  all  casts 
of  change,  especially  in  so  great  a  change  u 
this,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
thought  of  than  whether  the  proposed 
change  would  be  ideally  an  improvement,' 
and  carefully  guarding  ^tunst  the  supposi- 
tion that  an  advocate  of  disestablishment  is 
Ireland  must,  in  consistency,  support  the 
like  course  in  England,  and  especially  when 
these  views  are  first  -set  forth  in  a  joaraal 
which  has  of  late  made  itself  conspicuous  bf 
its  hostility  to  the  'blazing  principles'  of 
advanced  Liberalism,  particulariy  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical side,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer 
that  he  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  necesn^ 
of  the  change.  But  whatever  be  Mr.  Free- 
man's preferences,  they  do  not  colour  his 
representations  of  the  facts,  which  are  set 
forth  in  a  singularly  clear  and  dispassionale 
manner.    We  should  be  disposed  to  qualifi 
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01  object  to  many  of  his  statements,  but 
that  only  means  that  there  is  such  ditTerence 
ai  opinion  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
arise  when  iadependunt  miDds  look  at  the 
same  subject  from  opposite  stand-points. 
These  diDerences,  however,  are  not  trivial, 
but  virtually  affect  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  may  arrive  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the 
measnree  ander  discnssion,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  we  point  out  the 
grounds  on  which  we  hold  that,  with  every 
desire  to  be  impartial,  he  has  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  Nonconformist  case,  and  has 
tinconscionsly  been  afTected  by  his  own  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  the  Establishment. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  literary  tconoclait,  and 
is  never  more  at  home  than  when  he  is  de- 
molishing some  popular  prejudice  or  super- 
stition, especially  if  it  be  advanced  by 


scholarship  has  exploded.  Kow  effectually 
he  can  demolish  such  pretensions,  and  what 
valuable  service  his  criticisms  have  done  to 
our  historic  literature,  the  readers  of  hia  able 
essays  do  not  need  to  '  be  told,  and  even  if 
at  times  there  is  a  tone  of  severity  in  thetn, 
that  may  easily  be  excused  in  one  whose 
own  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  natu- 
rally makes  him  a  little  impatient  of  old- 
fashioned  errors,  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  retfUQ  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
and  of  the  factitious  strength  they  derive 
from  the  loose  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  those  who  assume  the  office  of  its  in- 
structors. But  this  tendency,  it  must  not 
be  denied,  has  its  own  dangers.  Almost 
unconsciously  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  deve- 
lops itself,  and  judgments  are  prononnced 
even  on  subjects  in  which  his  authority 
would  not  be  at  onco  conceded,  in  a  tone 
sometimes  too  oracular.  There  are  some 
points  in  the  controversy  about  disestablish- 
ment, on  which  no  man  is  better  entitled  to 
be  heard  with  deference  than  Mr.  Freeman, 
bat  there  are  others  on  which  we  should  at- 
tach considerably  less  weight  to  his  opi- 
nions. Tlie  sabject  has  its  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  its  historical  and 
political  side,  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  that 
the  scholar  or  the  statesman  may  attach  too 
little  importance  to  the  former,  as  that  the 
divine  or  the  Churchman  may  overlook  the 
latter.  We  should  be  extremely  slow  to 
dispute  Mr.  Freeman's  ruling  on  the  one, 
but  we  cannot  so  readily  yield  our  judgment 
to  his  on  the  other,  Hia  great  defect  is 
that  he  bas  failed  to  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  different 
classes  of  religionists,  and  baa  looked  at  the 
subject  too  much  from  the  side  of  the  State, 
and  of  one  who  b  interested  chiefly,  if  not 
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solely,  in  its  prosperity;  and  as.  the  result 
both  earnest  Churchmen  and  religious  Non- 
conformists will  feel  that  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  to  a  complete  undoi'- 
standing  of  the  subject  have  been  left  out 
of  account. 

He  disposes,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
very  summary  style  of  the  idea  that  any 
special  sanctity  attaches  to  Church  property, 
which  would  make  any  interference  with  it 
by  the  State  an  act  of  sacrilege,  but  he 
equally  dismisses  as  untenable  the  notion 
that  it  is  national  property  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  give  the  State  some  special  right  over 
it  different  from  that  which  it  lias  over 
other  kinds  of  property.  Leaving  to  the 
advocates  of  the  indefeasible  claim  of  the 
Church  to  what  they  regard  as  its  ancient 
and  sacred  inheritance  the  defence  of  their 
own  position,  we  venture  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  the  second  point,  even  though  it  bo 
one  in  which  we  are  bound  to  recognise  his 
claim  to  speak  with  authority.  We  may 
be  told,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  if  the  State 
should  see  fit  to  alter  the  appropriation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  there  is  nothing 
to  bar  its  action ;  but  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  better  way  of  prejudicing  the  cause 
of  disestablishment  than  the  suggestion  that 
it  could  only  be  justified  by  arguments 
which  would  be  equally  effectual  to  warrant 
its  invasion  of  those  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty which  Englishmen  guard  with  such 
natural  jealousy.  Mr.  Freeman  holds  that  it 
is  only  on  the  broad  ground  that  'the  State 
may,  when  it  sees  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
take  or  confiscate  any  property  of  any  kind,' 
that  the  State  can  claim  to  interfere  with 
the  property  of  the  Church  at  all ;  and  if 
he  can  succeed  in  establishing  this  he  will 
have  constructed  a  defence  of  the  preaotit 
system  infinitely  stronger  than  any  which 
the  most  extreme  champions  of  its  Divine 
right  would  be  able  to  ruse.     He  says : — 

'  The  State  bas  the  same  power  to  deal 
with  Church  property  which  it  has  to  deal 
with  any  other  property,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Whenever  the  State  deems  tbat  the  riglits 
cither  of  individuals  or  corporstions  ought 
to  give  way  to  the  general  mtcrosts  of  fiic 
whole  community,  it  has  a  right  to  decree 
that  they  shall  give  way  to  it.  We  talk  of  the 
sacredneas  of  private  property,  and  against 
everything  else  it  is  sacred;  but  against 
an  Act  of  Parliament  it  has  no  sacredness  at 
all.  Every  dav  we  "see  private  property  con- 
fiscated for  railways  or  public  improvements 
of  any  kind.  We  use  the  word  "  confiscated  " 
in  its  proper  sense,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  bas  often  been  used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
others  when  they  wished  to  put  a  measure  in 
a  bad  light  by  giving  it  wUat  they  thought 
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an  ugly  naino.  The  word  "  confiscation"  has 
come  to  have  an  ugly  sound,  because  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  ulcasanl  process,  and  because  in 
vulgar  use  ttie  word  has  got  a  wrong  mean- 
ing. "Confiscation"  is  vulgarly  used  to 
mean  "  robbery."  A  man  has  been  known  to 
complain  that  another  man  has  "  confiBcated 
his  hat."  Then,  of  conrse,  when  once  it  has 
got  this  kind  of  meaning,  it  tells  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere  to  say  that  a  certain  mea- 
sure is  a  "  measure  of  confiscation."  But  the 
word  has  a  meaning  of  ita  own,  a  meaning 
which  is  wanted  in  this  discussion,  and  for 
the  present  purpose  must  be  recovered  from 
Mr,  Disraeli's  abuse  of  it  to  be  used  in  its  pro- 
per meaning,  "  Oonflscation''  is  an  act  of  the 
State,  and  ol  the  State  only.  It  is  the  tak- 
ing of  property  by  the  State.  It  is  a  perfectly 
colourless  word,  which  does  not  role  wheth- 
er such  taking  be  just  or  unjust.  When  a  ma- 
gistrate inflicts  a  fine  be  does  an  act  of  "  con- 
fiscation." Bo  when  a  man's  land  ia  taken 
from  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  his  land  is 
"confiscated."  To  be  sure  he  gets  compen- 
sation; but  the  land  may  be  taken  quite 
against  his  will,  and  the  compensation  may 
bo  one  which  he  thinks  quite  madequate.  It 
is  plain  that  the  power  which  takes  awaytlie 
land  and  gives  compensation  might  also, 
if  it  chose,  take  away  the  land  without  giv- 
ing any  compensation.  The  land  is  equalW 
taken,  eqnally  confiscated  In  either  case.  It 
is  simply  a  feeling  of  natural  justice  which 
orders  that  when  it  is  taken  the  owner  shall 
have  something  given  to  him  instead.  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  should  take  away 
a  man's  land  without  compensation,  would 
be  unjust,  that  is  to  say,  every-well  disposed 
member  would  vote  against  it.  But  it  would 
be  lawful,  that  is  to  say  no  blame  would  at- 
tach to  those  who  carried  it  out  and  acted 
upon  it'  ('Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
mont,'  pp.  6-8). 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this 
swecpinft  statement  in  ita  bearings  on  the 
riglita  of  private  property,  but  it  is  surely  a 
dangerous  expedient  to  prop  up  the  Est«b- 
liahment  by  laying  down  principles  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  our  whole  system  of 
property,  in  the  hope  that  the  natjon  will 
shriok  from  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  which  would  give  a 
sanction  to  maxims  bo  perilous.  For  the 
present  such  a  policy  may  be  successful,  but 
the  time  may  come  when  such  statements 
will  be  quoted  with  fatal  efiect  in  defence  of 
a  social  revolution.  Conservatism  may  now 
find  in  them  an  argument  against  any  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  property  which  is 
public  in  the  sense  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  nation,  but  Communism,  If  it  had 
the  power,  might  equally  appeal  to  them  to 
justify  a  rediatribution  of  all  property  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
'V\  c  should  feel  that  our  position  was  indeed 
seriously  compromised  if  we  could  only  re- 


sist the  conclusion  of  the  one  by  accepting 
that  of  the  other ;  but  we  can  escape  from 
the  difficulty  ouly  by  insisting  on  that  o- 
sential  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  their  respective  relations  la 
the  State,  which  Mr.  Freeman  so  resolulelj 
rejects. 

The  fallacy  of  his  argument  Inrks  in  Die 
word  '  confiscation.'  The  pleaanre  of  redeem- 
ing an  important  term — which,  in  codw- 
quence  of  a  sarcasm  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  bsd 
degenerated  into  a  mere  piece  of  paityslang 
— and  the  desire  to  guard  ^^inst  such  pq- 
version  have  carried  him  away  and  canted 
him  to  assign  to  it  a  strictly  technical  moan- 
ing, which,  even  if  correct,  b  easentially 
mi^eading.  We  will  not  dispute  with  jum 
aa  to  the  etymology.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
right  to  describe  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis- 
trate upon  a  drunkard  and  the  appropristioD 
of  landowner's  estate  without  compensaticni 
as  being  alike  acts  of  confiscation,  bot  this 
does  not  efiacn  the  distinction  between  i 
normal  operation  of  justice  and  an  ari»itniy 
procedure  of  the  Legislature,  which  may  be 
within  its  power,  but  is  certainly  gtuog 
beyond  ita  right,  when  it  derives  a  oitiies 
of  his  property  without  compensatioD. 
Compensation  is  treated  very  lightly  by  Ur. 
Freeman,  but  it  really  is  of  the  euence  of 
the  transaction.  When  Parliament  compeb 
a  man  to  sell  hia  property  for  some  gre« 
public  work,  it  recognises  hb  absolute  right 
and  tacitly  confesses  the  sacredness  of  nt9 
property  by  providing  that  he  shall  receives 
full  equivalent  It  does  not  in  fact  require 
him  to  surrender  it,  but  to  exchange  it,  and 
takes  all  possible  care  that  he  shall  not  soflei 
by  the  transfer.  Ue  may  contend  that  the 
compensation  is  inadequate,  and  there  are 
no  doubt  cases  in  which  no  money  and  no 
other  estate  could  E^pear  to  the  man  him- 
self sufficient  recompense  for  a  sepatUion 
from  some  homestead  which  iunnmenble 
associations  have  endeared  to  him ;  but  it  is 
that  sentiment  alone  which  the  State  com- 
pels him  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 
So  far  as  mere  property  b  oonceraed  it  take* 
every  care  that  be  afa^  receive  as  mochas 
he  is  required  to  give. 

This  cannot  be  said  in  relation  to  proper- 
ty taken  from  a  national  institution  like  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Rights  of  private  pro- 
perty were  scrupulously  respected,  snd  a 
veiy  lai^  and  generous  interpret^on  wu 
given  to  them,  but  with  the  aatisfatdion  for 
them  all  idea  of  compensation  ceased.  In- 
dividuals possessed  of  an  actnal  or  prospec- 
tive interest  in  the  property  were  fairij",  not 
to  say  liberally  dealt  with,  and  ample  ic- 
knowledgment  waa  made  for  endowntenls 
which,  having  been  given  after  a  ceitsia 
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date  at  which  the  exiiting  settlement  was 
fixed,  were  assnmed  to  have  been  gifts  to 
the  Episcopal  Chnrch.  Bnt  there  compen- 
sation stopped,  and  the  State  resumed  the 
fioasession  of  the  revenue  it  had  hitherto  al- 
otted  to  the  Church.  It  is  not  thus  that  a 
private  owner  is  compensated.  He  is  re- 
garded not  as  a  life-tenant,  bnt  as  a  free- 
holder, and  the  market  value  of  his  holding 
is  computed  and  paid  with  the  addition  of 
such  tolatium  as  may  be  determined  (bj  a 
jurj  of  his  conntrymcn  if  he  choones  to  ap- 
peal to  them)  to  be  adequate  to  the  loss  he 
BuSera  from  compulsory  sale.  The  difto- 
rence  in  the  principles  acted  upon  in  the 
compensation  of  private  indtvidaals  whose 
land  is  required  for  public  use,  and  those 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Church, 
marks  the  dbtinction  which  FarliDment  has 
always  drawn,  and,  as  we  hold,  rightly 
drawn,  between  public  and  private  property. 
Mr.  Freeman  tnlly  admits  that  the  cases 
are  mucli  more  frequent  in  which  a  State 
may  wisely  and  beneficially  interfere  with 
the  disposition  of  Church  property  than  of 
priirate  property,  but  we  contend  that  is 
something  more  than  a  question  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, for  in  the  one  case  it  is  left  for 
purposes,  and  in  the  other  to  persom.  It 
may  possibly  be  right  that  a  State  should 
interfere  with  both,  but  at  least  they  arc  so 
distinct  in  character  that  they  cannot  be 

S laced  upon  the  same  level.  The  Rev.  F. 
[yers  puts  the  case  with  great  force,  and 
with  a  candour  which  is  beyond  all  praise : — 
'  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
property  left  tor  purposes  and  property  left 
to  persons;  between  that  which  is  left  to  de- 
scend lineally  and  that  which  is  left  to  des- 
cend corporately.  When  property  is  left  nn- 
conditionaU7  to  persons  and  their  heirs,  the 
State  ma;  do  as  wiseljr  as  justly  not  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  except  in  special  cases  as  to 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  among  any. 
But  when  property  is  left  to  an  order  of  men 
for  particular  purposes,  it  is  strictly  within 
tbe  limits  of  justice  for  the  State  to  decide 
whether  such  purposes  and  the  existence  of 
anch  an  order  are  consistent  with  its  own  in- 
terests. If  it  should  think  them  not  so,  to 
prohibit  altogether  the  holding  of  such  pro- 
perty under  such  conditions  ;  or  if  it  should 
think  them  so  in  the  main,  but  not  altoge- 
ther, so  to  regulate  the  nature  of  its  tenure 
as  that  it  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  its 
own  welfare.  Here  again  it  is  quite  option- 
al whether  a  church  will  accept  property  on 
such  limited  conditions ;  but,  if  it  does,  it 
cannot  complain  of  any  interference  of  the 
Btate  which  shall  merely  ensure  the  munten- 
tcnance  of  such  conditions'  ('Catholic 
Thoughts,'  pp.  251,  252). 

It  is  to  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of 
this  distinction — not  so  much  between  cor- 
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porate  and  private  property,  as  between 
property  bequeathed  for  purposes  and  pro- 
perty settled  on  persons — that  we  owe  tbe 
rescue  of  a  portion  of  the  charitable  and 
educational  endowments  of  the  country  from 
tiie  gross  abuses  to  which  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  wishes  of  tiie  'pious  founder'  had 
led,  an  extension  of  the  area  over  which 
their  benefits  were  to  be  diffused,  and  an 
adaptation  of  those  benefits  to  the  changed 
condition  of  society.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  intensity  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  struggle,  by  means  of  which 
this  has  been  accomplished  or  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  ground  already  won  is 
held.  Bnt  even  the  limited  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  reaitied  would  never  have 
been  achieved  if  the  advocates  of  reform  had 

froceeded  on  Mr.  Freeman's  principle,  or  if 
'arliameot  could  have  been  bronght  to  be- 
lieve that  in  applying  ihoney  left  for  tbe 
ransom  of  prisoners  in  Barbary,  or  in  ex- 
tending to  a  county  or  to  the  conntry  at  large 
the  advantages  of  a  bequest,  whose  proceeds 
had  become  too  great  to  be  wisely  expend- 
ed on  the  little  parish  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally designed,  or  iu  revolutionizing  the  en- 
tire character  of  the  education  ^ven  in  an  en- 
dowed school,  so  as  to  make  it  an  institution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  one  of 
tbe  seventeenth,  it  was  establishing  a  prece- 
dent which  would  he  available,  if  not  to  jus- 
tify the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  or  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  at  all  events  to  bring  it  into  the  cate- 
gory of  those  propositions  which  Parliament 
might  entertain  and  decide  according  to  ita 
ideas  of  their  expediency.  If  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  estate  in 
the  way  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  Church,  or  to  alter  its  dis- 
position among  his  heirs,  after  the  fashion  in  , 
which  it  is,  through  ita  commissioners,  con- 
tinnally  sharing  the  arrangements  of  chari- 
table and  education^  trusts,  it  is  a  right 
which,  except  in  cases  of  attfunder  for  real 
or  all^d  crimes  against  the  State,  it  has 
never  yet  assorted. 

So  far  aa  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  is  concerned,  there  is,  on  Mr.  Free- 
man's ovm  showing  of  its  nature,  another 
reason  why  the  State  may  deal  with  it  ac- 
cording to  its  pleasure,  without  committing 
itself  to  a  clium  to  the  absolute  control  of 
all  property.  If  the  Established  Church  is 
'  established '  not  because  of  any  particular 
act  of  establishment  at  any  particular  time, 
bnt  because  it '  was  once  the  nation,'  and  if 
'in  early  times'  (the  times,  he  it  observed, 
when  the  property  in  question  was,  for  the 
most  part,  accumnlated)  'the  Church  was 
simply  the  nation  looked  at  with  nferenoe' 
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to  religion,  just  as  the  axtay  was  the  nation 
looked  at  with  reference  to  warfare,'  then  it 
follows  that  the  nation  in  disposing  of  it  is 
only  disposing  of  it<i  own.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  course  of  events,  a  section  of  the  peo- 
ple has  got  exclneive  possession  of  that 
nhich  was  set  apart  for  ^e  good  of  atl,  biit 
the  right  still  remains,  though  overridden 
for  the  tinse  by  the  power  of  a  majority 
which  has  Iwd  down  conditions  that  deprive 
the  minority  of  iU  share  in  the  common  in- 
heritance. When  the  majority  shall  feel,  as 
assuredly  some  day  it  will  feel,  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  great  national  funds  to  secta' 
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the  (lale  of  the  privileged  class,  and  shall 
solve  on  a  more  equitable  distribution,  so 
far  from  violating  any  rights  of  property,  it 
will  only  be  distinctly  asserting  them,  by  re- 
covering for  the  people,  as  a  whole,  property 
out  of  which  they  have  been  kept  for  centu- 
ries by  a  powerful  party. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  mode  of  stating 
the  case,  bat  it  is  fully  justified  by  Mr. 
Freeman's  representation  of  the  facts.  The 
Church,  he  tells  uh,  '  grew  up.'  '  The  whole 
thing,  in  short,  like  everything  else  in  this 
country,  came  of  itself.  The  Church  Estab- 
lishment has  just  the  same  history  as  the 
House  of  Commons  or  as  Trial  by  Jury.  It 
is  the  creation  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  the 
creation  of  any  particnlar  law,  but  of  the 
general  coarse  of  onr  law,  written  and 
unwritten.'  That  is  true  to  a  considerable 
extent,  at  least,  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eatabliobment,  but  it  requires  to  be  mate- 
rially qualified  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  changes  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  true  at  all,  in  relation  to 
the  Establishment,  as  it  has  been  since  it 
obttuned  a  definite  constitution  at  the  Re- 
storation. 

What  may  have  been  in  the  minds  'of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  as  well  as  some  of  these  Church  defen- 
ders, who  assure  us  that  the  last  thing  which 
they  contemplated  was  the  establishing  of  a 
new  church.  All  we  know  is  what  they 
did,  and  that  was,  while  preserving,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  t«lls  us,  the  '  legal  continuity '  of 
most  of  the  eccleaiiisticail  corporations,  to 
change  the  purposes  for  which  they  existed. 
Tlie  mild  language  in  which  it  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  diflerent  parties  now  to  describe 
the  changes  which  were  then  accomplished, 
is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  violence  and  in- 
justice which  disgrace  the  history  of  the  pe- 
riod. It  sounds  like  a  cruel  mockery  to  the 
memories  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Carthusian  monks,  and 
others,  who  were  ipartyred  simply  for  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  and  practices  in 


which,  from  their  childhood,  they  had  bets 
educated,  and  which,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  State,  thcv  had  been  placed  in  their  re- 
spective positions  for  the  purpose  of  miin- 
buning,  to  talk  about  the  '  legal  continuity' 
being  preserved.  To  them,  at  least,  tbe 
change  was  very  real,  so  real  that  they  felt 
it  was  better  to  die  than  to  accept  it;  and 
it  must  surely  have  been  as  real  and  as  im- 
portant to  those  who  presented  to  them  the 
alternative  of  submission  or  death — some  of 
whom  had,  when  the  tide  turned,  to  snfier 
martyrdom  themselves  for  their  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  old  faith.  It  is  from  the  k- 
tioas  of  such  men,  not  from  the  conduct  of 
the  great  mass,  who,  no  doubt, '  were  ready 
to  coaform  to  the  law  In  religioaa  matten, 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  conform  to  it  is 
other  matters,'  that  the  real  significance  of 
the  Reformation  is  to  be  gathered,  and  to 
long  as  the  story  is  preserved  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  any  but  those  who  are  de- 
sirous to  believe  that  the  ecclesiastical  le^s- 
lation  of  the  Reformation  period  was  not 
the  virtual  establishment  of  a  Church,  not 
only  difiering  from,  but  in  some  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  directly  antagonistic  to, 
that  which  had  previously  existed. 

But  it  was  at  the  Restoration  and  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformitythat  the  Anglican  Chnrch 
was  definitely  constituted.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
himself  admits,  ChaHes  II,  and  his  Pariis- 
ment  '  did  estahlish  an  ecclesiastical  system 
by  a  single  deliberate  Act'  He  seeks,  in- 
deed, to  qnalify  this  by  adding  that  'the 
form  which  that  Act  took,  the  revival  of 
something  old,  something  which  was  held 
to  have  been  illegally  abolished,  gives  the 
Act  a  diflerent  character,'  and  that  '  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  when  people  talk  of  the 
Church  as  being  "established"  by  an  set  of 
the  State,  when  they  talk  of  a  bai^in  be- 
tween Church  and  Stat«,  they  do  not  con- 
ceive the  event  an  happening  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.'  But  we  have  to  do  with  facts, 
not  with  the  representations  given  of  their 
own  action  by  politicians  and  Churchmen  of 
the  Restoration,  or  with  popnlar  misconMp- 
tions  of  history.  Nonconformists,  at  all 
events,  have  not  failed  to  attach  their  fall 
significance  to  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the 
disastrous  period  at  which  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity created  a  wide  chasm  between  two 
sections  of  the  English  people,  a  chasm 
which  has  ever  been  growing  wider,  and 
which  can  never  be  closed  op  until  thectas« 
of  separation  is  removed.  Whether  or  nol 
the  Church  was  established  at  tbe  Refonns- 
tion  is  no  more  a  practical  question  in  thii 
controversy  than  those  still  more  donbtfnl 
problems  relative  to  the  character  and  power 
of  the  aooient  British  Church,  or  the  ecde- 
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sisBtical  li^slation  of  Saxon  times,  about 
wLich  Ghnrch  defenders  talk  so  glibly. 
What  we  hare  to  deal  nith  now,  is  not  the 
EBtablisbmcnt  as  it  was  under  ^tb  el  wulf,  or 
aa  it  was  under  Henry  VIII.,  bat  with  the 
Establishment  as  it  was  ordered  ander 
Charles  II.,  and  still  exists.  In  the  firBt  pe- 
riod, the  Church  aod  the  nation  were  one ; 
at  the  second,  though  there  were  already 
genns  of  division,  they  had  hardly  develop- 
ed into  actnai  separation  between  different 
parties;  at  the  third  these  dlnsions  had 
taken  distinct  shape,  and  out  of  the  antago- 
nistic systems  the  State  chose  one,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  the  people  resolved  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  use  of  their  own  section,  for 
the  teaching  of  their  own  creed  and  the 
muntenance  of  their  own  polity,  the  vast 
endowments  which  the  nation,  in  former 
days,  had  set  apart  for  the  reli^ouii  work  of 
the  whole. 

We  do  not  see  how  these  facts  are  to  he 
gainsaid,  or  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point  escaped.  In  no  true  sense  was  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  '  the  revi- 
val of  something  old.'  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  not  the  form  of  worship, 
nor  were  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the  creed 
of  the  olden  time,  the  times  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  first  grow  up.  Even  the 
hierarchy — 'the  bishops,  chapters,  and  so 
forth ' — which  Mr.  Freeman  telle  us  was  all 
that  had  to  be  restored,  though  it  retained 
the  same  internal  oi^anizatjon,  was  an  alto- 
gether different  kind  of  body,  different  in 
its  relations  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
State  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  six  centuries 
preceding  the  Reformation.  But  in  a  much 
deeper  sense  was  this  so-called  reatoration, 
so  far  from  being  a  '  revival  of  something 
old,'  a  daring  novelty — it  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  which  was  no  longer  like 
that  of  old,  the  nation,  but  only  part  of  the 
nation.  It  is  true  thatan  attempt  was  made 
to  preserve  the  old  idea  and  to  stamp  out 
the  schismatic  element  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  thrust  those  who  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  creed  and  conform  to  the 
Church  of  the  majority  outside  the  pale  of 
national  life.  But  this  only  a^ravated  the 
injustice,  it  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  sect 
(using  the  word  in  no  invidious  sense)  had 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  property  of  the 
nation.  In  face  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle use  to  tell  us  that  the  present  position  of 
the  Anglican  Church  docs  not  ariee  out  of 
an  act  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
by  which  it  received  privileges  denied  to  the 
others.  If  to  dispossess  hundreds  of  the 
clergy  and  to  install  others  in  their  places 
HoleTy  because  of  tbeQlogical  and  eccleeiasti- 
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cal  views,  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of 
one  church  in  preference  to  all  others,  we 
see  not  in  what  way  such  a  purpose  could 
have  been  carried  out  llie  State  intended 
not  only  that  the  present  Episcopal  Church 
should  be  the  predominant,  but  that  it 
should  be  the  only  religion,  and  this  it  did, 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  had  always  been 
the  Church  of  the  nation— for  to  that  assur- 
edly a  church  which  abjured  the  snpreraacy 
of  the  Pope,  abolished  the  mass,  and  set  up 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  could  not  pretend  . 
— but  because  it  was  that  which  suited  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  day. 

'  A  truer  statement  of  the  case '  (says  Mr. 
Freeman)  '  is  to  say  that  the  Established 
Church  is  a  religious  body  which  once  was 
co-extensive  with  the  nation,  but  which  has 
since  ceased  to  be  so.'  This  is  a  very  mild 
way  of  representing  the  ugly  fact  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  controversy ;  but  we   are 

?uite  content  to  accept  it,  for  it  concedes  all 
3r  which  we  care  to  contend.  Such  a 
change  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  led  to  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  appropriation  of  an  estate, 
which  could  no  longer  be  used  for  religious 
purposes  without  injustice  to  Dissenters. 
The  injustice  was  all  the  greater,  because  the 
wide  departure  from  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  Church  to  which  the  property  was 
originally  given,  deprived  the  favoured  sect 
of  the  plea  that  Nonconformists  were  suffer- 
ing because  they  had  abandoned  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Parliament  liaa,  of  late  years, 
boon  gradually  redressing  the  wrong.  The 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  nnivcrsities  was  a  confes- 
sion that  they  were  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  an- 
other embodiment  of  the  same  principle, 
made  all  the  more  emphatic  by  the  provision 
that  exempted  schools,  founded  since  the 
Toleration  Act,  from  its  liberalizing  opi- 
nions. The  provision  was  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  Establishment,  but  it  was  really 
a  legal  recognition  of  that  which  its  zealous 
advocates  are  so  anxious  to  deny,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  public  property,  of 
which  it  is  the  tenant,  and  the  private  pro- 
perty, which  is  assumed  to  be  its  freehold. 
Whether  the  claim  to  the  latter  is  so  valid  as 
is  generally  assumed;  that  is,  whether  endow- 
ments granted  to  an  Established  Church  are 
to  be  regarded  as  given  to  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copid  Church,  whether  established  or  no^  is 
a  point  into  which  we  shall  not  enter,  for  the 
question  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  practical 
one.  All  we  care  to  insist  upon  here  is,  that 
Parliament  has  already  asserted,  in  relation  to 
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universities  and  achools,  the  principle  which 
Tve  tnsiutain  in  relation  to  the  public  pro- 
perty of  the  Establishment. 

Fractically  it  mKy  be  said  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Freeman  and  ourselves, 
as  he  admits  that  the  one  question  to  be  de- 
cided is,  '  Will  it  be  for  the  common  good 
of  the  country  to  make  any  change  in  these 
matters,  or  niil  it  be  better  to  leave  them  as 
they  are ! '  But  it  makes  all  the  diflerence 
in  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this 
question,  whether  we  regard  the  proposed 
diange  as  a  new  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, or  as  a  vindication  of  rights  which  have 
long  been  unjustly  held  in  abeyance.  In 
the  former  case  we  should  certainly  -heutatc 
niach  longer,  allow  more  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evils  that  might  result  from 
change,  and  alb^ther  lean  more  decidedly 
to  the  view  of  those  in  possession ;  in  the 
latter,  we  should  feel  that  much  ou^ht  to  be 
risked  in  order  that  justice  might  oe  done. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  Establishment,  is  so  far  from  being 
oat  of  place  in  a  discussion  of  the  question 
which  Mr.  Freeman  says  is  the  only  one  to 
be  solved,  that  it  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  its  decision,  Mr.  Freeman  says,  'It 
is  for  the  advocates  of  disestablishment  to 
make  out  their  case.  They  must  show  that 
the  Established  Church  is  the  cause  of  evils 
to  the  countrv  so  great  as  not  only  to  out 
weigh  the  advantages  of  which  it  may  be 
the  cause,  but  also  to  outweigh  the  evils  in- 
herent in  so  great  a  change — a  change  af- 
fecting BO  many  interests  and  rooting  up  so 
many  associations.'  We  say,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  it  is  for  the  supporters  of  an  insti- 
tution which,  in  a  verr  important  sphere  of 
action,  has  sabstituted  a  sect  for  the  nation, 
to  justify  its  retention  of  endowments  and 
privileges  to  which  it  has  no  title  except  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  showing  that  the  im- 
mense good  which  accrues  from  its  relation 
to  the  State  not  only  outweighs  the  evils  re- 
sulting to  itself,  to  religion,  and  to  the  na- 
tion at  lai^e,  from  the  interference  of  Crov- 
emment  in  a  province  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  but  also  outweighs  the  consideration 
to  those  principles  of  social  and  political 
justice  which  the  arrangemeut  violates. 

To  examine  this  question  fully,  and  fairly 
to  strike  the  balance,  would  require  much 
more  space  than  we  can  give  it  here,  bat 
there  are  some  points  which  we  must  briefly 
notice.  Mr.  Hole  has  given  us  a  list  of  the 
advantages  of  an  Established  Church,  under 
no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  heads,  and  has 
supplemented  them  by  seven  reasons  against 
disestablishment.  It  is  not  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  regard  his  statement  as  a  full  expo- 


sition of  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  theEs- 
tablisfament;  and  certainly,  if  he  coolj 
mwntain  all  his  assertions,  he  would  hare 
made  out  a  very  strong  case.  Bnt  some  of 
his  assertions  involve  contradictions,  others 
are  extremely  doubtful — not  to  put  it  more 
strongly — and  others,  if  admitted  to  be  tme 
are  irrelevant,  inasmuch  us  the  good  which 
thev  trace  to  an  Establishment  would  remsin 
undiminished  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  reUuned  its  spiritual  vitality  and 
force,  even  though  it  lost  the  temporal  dis- 
tinction and  wealth  of  a  State  Church.  One 
or  two  brief  references  to  some  of  tbese 
must  suffice.  We  find  it,  for  example,  as 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  Establislunent 
is  to  be  credited  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  'securing  stability  of  doctrine'  and 
'  maintaining  the  safest  guarantee  of  truth,' 
and  with  'dealing  best  with  novelties  in 
thought '  and  '  encouraging  variety  of 
minds,'  as  to  see  how  Nonconformity  can  be 
open  at  once  to  the  charge  of  encoaragini; 
laxity  of  doctrine,  and  to  that  of  keeping  ib 
ministers  in  a  moral  bondage,  which  prevents 
freedom  of  thought.  '  Mutual  tolersoce '  is 
s«d  to  be  promoted  by  the  action  of  the 
State  Church.  Whether  it  is  so,  we  leave 
those  to  judge  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  intestine  controversies  which  are  rag- 
ing within  it.  If  the  criticisms  of  Ritualists 
upon  Evangelicals,  of  Evangelicals  npon  fU- 
tualists,  and  of  both  upon  the  Bishops;  if 
the  recriminations  of  the  Hock  aod  the 
Church.  Times  and  the  wild  ravings  of  the 
Church  Herald  ;  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  Church  Union  and  the  Church  As- 
sociation are  the  signs  of  that  mutual  tole- 
rance wtuch  Mr.  Hole  asserts  is  a  productof 
the  Establishment,  we  only  wonder  what 
those  antagonists  would  be  if,  bj  any  un- 
happy misfortune,  they  should  become  into- 
lerant. Mr.  Rylo  does  not  take  quite  so 
bright  a  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
different  Church  parties.  '  If  we  love  nnily 
and  want  more  of  it'  (he  says),  '  I  am  qnibe 
certain  that  at  present  in  direct  splntnal 
work  each  school  of  Chnrchmen  mast  be 
content  to  work  on  alone.  The  acids  and 
alkalies  must  be  kept  separate,  lest  there  be 
eftervescenceB  and  ejplosions,  and  a  genenl 
blow  up'  ('Church  Unity,'  page  21).  Tliat 
the  Establishment  'fosters  the  parochial 
system '  is  true,  but  the  blind  worship  of 
that  system  is,  according  to  Mr,  Ryle,  one  of 
the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  growth 
of  religion  in  those  parishes,  still  too  nnme- 
rons,  where  the  incumbent  fails  to  discbar|e 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  yet  is  able  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  other  clergyman 
into  his  preserves.     Diaestabliebment  woald 
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speedily  sweep  away  such  an  abase,  and  yet 
leave  undisturbed  existing  arrangements,  so 
far  aa  they  work  bcueficially. 

Bat  what  strikes  us  forcibly  in  tbia  enu- 
roemtion  of  the  blessings  of  the  Establish- 
inent  is  the  immense  value  attached  to  pure- 
ly material  considerations.  The  spiritual 
forces  which  it  contains,  the  truth  that  is  in 
its  creeds,  the  attractive  character  of  its 
worsliip,  the  piety  and  zeal  of  its  clergy,  the 
faith  and  godliness  among  its  members,  ap- 
parently count  for  little  or  nothing,  and  ihe 
power  it  possesses  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  revenues  and  honours  which  the  State 
bestows  upon  it.  It  has,  we  are  told,  the 
truth  firmly  rooted  by  means  of  its  creeds, 
but  it  might  seem  as  if  more  reliance  were 
placed  upon  '  statutable  authority  '  by  which 
they  are  maintained,  and  which  is  all  that 
the  Establishment  gives  them,  than  on  their 
inherent  strength.  The  Auglican  Church  is 
doing  a  great  missionair  and  evangelistic 
vork,  with  a  liberality  which  all  can  admire, 
and  a  saccess  in  which  all  true  Christian 
hearts  may  lejoice ;  but  '  disestablish  and 
disendow  the  Church,  and  there  comes  at 


lizing  and  humanizing  the  masses,  which 
cannot  even  now  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing yearly  demand,  is  disorganized,  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  put  back,  how  many  gene- 
rations one  does  not  think  upon.'  We  ask, 
in  amazement.  Why!  The  State  finds 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  men  to  do  the 
work ;  why  should  there  be  any  panae  in  it 
because  there  has  been  a  change  m  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  nation !  The 
faith  in  God,  the  love  to  the  truth,  the  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  memhera  of  tho  Established 
Church,  and  which  are  the  inspiration  and 
strength  of  this  holy  service,  are  surely  not 
all  to  be  resolved  into  faith  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  therefore  doomed  to  decay  if  a 
destructive  hand  be  laid  on  that  Establish- 

If  this  alliance  with  tho  State  did  nothing 
worse  than  sow  these  seeds  of  cowardice  and 
unfaitb  in  Christian  men,  causing  them  to 
tmst  more  in-political  arrangements  than  in 
the  word  and  power  of  the  firing  God,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  severed.  We 
believe  that  the  wonderful  vitality  and  pow- 
er which  the  Episcopal  Church  has  shown 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  deve- 
loped in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  We  have  no  faith 
in  these  siniater  predictions  of  the  result  of 
disestablishment  There  is  much  more  truth 
in  Mr.  Ryle's  anticipations  tliat  her  sons 
'would  make  more  of  their  poor  old  church 
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in  her  adversity  than  they  ever  did  in  her 

prosperity.  They  would  love  het  better, 
and  open  their  purses  more  liberally,  when 
they  saw  her  in  plain  attire,  than  t£iey  ever 
did  when  she  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen '  ('Disestablishment,'  Ac,  page  8). 
Of  courae  they  would,  and  we  should  hear- 
tily rejoice  in  their  increased  zeal,  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  on  our  special  denomi- 
national interests.  Yet  even  Mr.  Ryle  can- 
not wholly  dismiss  his  fears,  and  says  that 
'  hundreds  of  useful  and  life-giving  organi- 
zations would  at  once  be  paralyzed,  wither- 
ed, or  destroyed  for  want  of  funds.'  What ! 
while  the  Church  retains  the  hold — which 
the  wwthy  Canon  says  it  has — over  twelve 
millions  of  the  people.  What!  when  it  has, 
according  to  the  statement  of  its  friends, 
raised  £75,000,000  for  churches,  endow- 
ments, schools,  and  parsonages  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  principally  within  the 
last  tliirty-five.*  What!  when  this  'poor 
old  church,'  reduced  to  plain  attire,  will,  on 
the  calculation  of  the  greatest  financier  of 
the  age,  have  a  capital  of  ninety  milUons  of 
money,  if  it  is  dedt  with  as  its  Irish  sister 
has  been,  and  will  still  be  the  richest  church 
in  Christendom.  If  it  should  be  weak  when 
disestablished  its  weakness  will  certainly  not 
arise  from  extreme  poverty.  It  will  he 
much  more  eTposed  to  the  danger  pointed 
out  by  Mr,  Myers,  when  he  says :  '  Rather  it 
would  seem  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  a  rich 
church  to  lead  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  a  church  to  accumulate  property  beyond 
necessary  uses  is  to  injure  itself.  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  to  a  church, 
and  if  it  will  be  rich  it  will  assuredly  fall 
into  a  snare  which  may  ecd  in  its  perdition  ' 
(' Catholic  Thoughts,' p^e  250).  If  there 
were  more  men  among  the  clergy  with  tho 
lofty  spirit  of  this  noble  Christian  teacher, 
we  should  have  less  of  this  miserable  croak- 
ing. They  are  not,  as  Mr.  Ryle  says,  his 
'  Nonconformist  brethren  who  think  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  mainly  derived  from 
her  union  with  tlie  State,  and  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  that  union  would  bring  na  down  to 
their  level,  and  make  us  like  Samson  when 
his  hair  was  shorn.'  It  is  from  himself  and 
his  friends  that  these  au^cstions  come. 
We  believe  rather  that  the  spell  of  Dolilah 
is  on  his  church  now,  and  that  it  is  that 
which  causea  that  nervous  dread  of  a  future 
in  which  it  will  be  left  to  trust  alone  in  God. 
Mr.  Hole  comes  much  nearer  to  the  cru- 
cial point  of  this  controversy,  when  he  says  < 


•  We  do  not  profess  to  endorse  the  accoracj  of 
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the  EatabllehroeDt  '  preserves  the  aubordiiift- 
tioD  of  the  Bpiritual  to  the  temporal,'  hot  he 
ffwla  to  go  to  the  core  of  thia  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  llio  argument  is  that 
which  weighs  most  with  those  Liberal 
Churchmen  who  are  trying  to  shape  the  po- 
licy of  the  Liberal  party  in  relation  to  the 
Establbhment,  which  they  are  bent  on  main- 
taining, not  becaosc  of  any  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  institution  itself,  but  from  a  be- 
lief that  the  power  of  the  SUte  is  the  only 
effectual  check  to  the  arrogance  and  aasump- 
tioti  of  the  priesthood.  Ultramontaniam, 
where  it  has  not  excited  the  fears  or  aroused 
the  passions  of  politicians,  has  made  thL.„ 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  danger  with  wiiich  it 
threatens  the  liberties  of  every  people'aniong 
whom  it«  power  is  felt.  Their  intellect  re- 
volta  against  its  reactionary  teaching;  thctr 
heart  resents  its  insolent  deliances,  alike  of 
individual  right  and  national  law ;  their 
whole  manhood  riaea  in  rebellion  against  its 
attempt  to  coerce  men  into  subjection  to  the 
will  of  a  haughty  priesthood,  by  a  lavish 
use  of  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world, 
the  more  so  when  that  priesthood  clain 
detemine  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
its  power  is  to  extend.  They  feci,  and  right- 
ly feel,  that  where  sacerdotalism  is,  there  is 
tbe  germ  of  the  evil.  They  see,  with  more 
or  Icaa  diatinctneaa,  that  wherever  there  ia  a 
powetfnl  ecclesiastical  body—a  strong  con- 
federacy of  men,  united  together  for  spiri- 
tual purposca,  but  constilnting  in  conse- 
qnenco  of  their  numbers  and  compact  oiga- 
niwition,  a  mighty  force,  which  may  De 
wielded  for  political  enda  or  become  the  in- 
strument of  social  tyranny — there  is  at  least 
>\  danger  that  the  same  spirit  may  develops 
itself.  The  remedy  for  the  perils  they  ao 
much  and  ao  rightly  dread  they  find  in  the 
miuntenance  of  an  Established  Church,  in 
which  tbe  aupremacy  of  the  State  shall  be 
fully  asserted,  and  the  pricat  kept  in  check 
by  the  imperial  might  of  Cfesar. 

They  are  willing  to  accept  the  idea  which 
Archbishop  Manning  ao  akilfulty  keepa  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
choice  lies  between  Ciesarism  and  Ultra- 
montaniam, and  declare  themselves  on  the 
fiide  of  the  former,  in  blind  indifference  to 
the  advant^e  which  they  are  giving  to  their 
advcraaryby  enlisting  in  hiafavour  the  deep 
apiritual  instincta  they  ao  wantonly  outrage. 
With  all  their  loud  talk  about  liberty,  tliey 
have  no  true  faith  in  its  full  development, 
but  would  employ  one  tyranny  to  put  down 
another,  and  at  beat  leave  the  worid  only 
the  choice  between  two  forms  of  coercion. 
And  they  take  this  course  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  one  great  State  in  which  Ro- 
manists arc  numerous,  and  Ultramontanism 
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ia  powerleaa  to  affect  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, ia  the  great  American  republic,  in 
which  there  ia  no  State  Church ;  and  that  in 
our  own  country  it  is  not  the  unestablished 
priest,  like  Archbishop  Manning,  with  all  his 
monstrous  pretensions,  who  introduces  ele- 
ments of  discord  into  our  social  system,  but 
such  men  as  the  obscure  Vicar  of  Owaton 
and  his  diocesan  Dr.  Wordsworth,  less  ex- 
travagant in  theory,  but  not  lesa  arrogant 
and  exclusive  in  temper,  and  nnfortan^lr 
invested  by  the  State  with  a  power  which 
makea  their  aasump^on  a  real  danger  to  the 
community.  Dr.  Wordsworth  might  have 
asserted  hia  prerogative  aa  a  Bishop  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  with  a 
belief  in  its  validity,  which  is  impervious  to 
all  ai^umcnt,  and  undisturbed  by  the  scorn 
with  which  his  claim  is  r^arded  by  all 
Christendom  outside  his  own  narrow  circle; 
but  he  would  have  prophesied  to  deaf  cars, 
and  to  no  purpose,  had  not  the  State  ena- 
bled him  to  give  practical  effect  to  hia  theo- 
ry, by  putting  a  slight  upon  hia  fcllow-citi- 
zena.  It  is  as  a  prelate  of  the  State,  not  as 
a  bishop,  claiming  certain  powers  in  virtue 
of  a  suppoaed  descent  from  the  apostles. 
that  he  is  formidable.  The  world  could 
laugh  at  his  maundering  'paatorals,'  bat  for 
the  factitious  importance  which  the  State 
has  conferred  upon  him  and  them  by  the 
dignity  in  which  it  has  clothed  him  as  one 
of  its  officials. 

Mr.  Hole's  mode  of  dealing  with  this  very 
difficult  question  is  extremely  superficial 
He  is  content  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
casea,  to  retail  a  number  of  commonplace 
assertions,  whose  truth  he  baa  taken  no 
trouble  to  test,  and  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  prove  nothing.  Their  sura  ia,  that 
unestablished  churches,  whether  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  are  great  federations 
marked  by  *  compactness,  cohesion,  and  a- 
prit  de  corpt,'  the  people  priest-ridden,  and 
the  ministers  committee-ridden,  especially  in 
oases  (and  we  commend  this  to  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  our  Wesle^an  brethren,  who 
fancy  that,  as  religious  Dissenters,  they  are 
regarded  with  more  friendliness)  '  where 
pastors  are  removable  by  a  central  authori- 
ty, which  therefore  holds  all  their  prospect* 
at  its  absolute  disposal, '  and  that  '  tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  Nonconfoimiat  drill 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  drill  ia  that  the 
former  are  not  under  a  foreign  chief,  but  un- 
ler  home  committees.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Establishment  is  a  public  institution  in 
which  there  can  be  no  drill,  where  there  is 
such  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  clergy 
that  they  <ian  never  move  as  a  class,  and 
where  the  laity  arc  so  independent  that  the 
only  power  which  their  ministers  have  over 
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them  is  that  of  moral  influence.  It  may  be 
ao  in  all  questions,  except  those  ivhich  arc 
supposed  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Chnrch ;  and  so  far  it  is  equally  if  not 
more  true  of  N^on conformist  communities. 
We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  this  pic- 
ture of  a  well-drilled  Nonconformist  army, 
manipulated  by  some  central  power,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  with  decisive  effect 
in  some  great  political  convict,  is  a  pure 
fancy  which  can  only  serve  to  amuse  those 
who  know  anything  of  our  inner  life  and  of 
the  difficulties  in  securing  unity  of  action 
even  on  subjects  on  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected a  common  interest  or  a  common  peril 
wonld  enforce  it.  Mr,  Hole  has  taken  seri- 
ously to  heart  the  talk  about  the  '  Noncon- 
formist wing '  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  its 
revolt  from  its  leaders,  and  bis  imagination 
coDJures  up  a  terrible  phantom  of  a  '  uni- 
ted phalanx  moving  in  one  direction,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  under  some  invisible  guid- 
ance.' The  idea  is  as  wild  as  is  that  of  the 
organ  of  the  Church  Defence  Association, 
which  calls  on  all  the  clergy  to  devote  one 
Sunday  in  the  year  to  the  enforcement  of 
Cnurch  principles,  on  the  ground  that  '  not 
once,  but  many  times  a  year,  Dissentinc 
pulpits  are  Qsed  as  vehicles  for  dissemina^ 
ing  attacks  upon  the  Church.'  What  man- 
ner of  persons  these  Churchmen  suppose 
N^onconfomiists  to  be  it  is  not  easy  to  tell, 
but  ccrtajnly  if  we  answered  to  the  concep- 
tion they  have  formed  of  us,  tbey  need 
not  fear  the  hostility  of  communities  which 
in  such  case  could  have  no  vital  power,  and 
would  contain  so  many  elements  of  self-de- 
struction. If  onr  churches  were  associations 
for  political  propagandiam,  nothing  could 
long  preserve  them  m>m  that  collapse  which 
would  be  as  certain  as  it  would  be  well-de- 
served.  Happily,  they  arc  not  yet  reduced 
to  this  condition.  We  regret,  indeed,  as 
much  as  Mr.  Hole,  that  there  should  even 
seem  to  be  a  Nonconformist  party  in  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  a 
State  church.  Remove  that,  and  be  will 
hear  no  more  of  united  political  action  on 
the  part  of  Nonconformists  who  will  rejoice 
that  tbey  are  left  free  to  pursue  their  own 
spiritual  work. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  so  superficial 
and  empirical  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
great  question  lo  the  more  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Myers. 

'  The  Church  '  (he  says)  '  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  new  power,  generated  by  new  princi- 
ples of  combination,  and  professing  to  alter 
materially  the  wills  of  the  people.  Of  this 
the  State  must  take  notice,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  take  heed  that  it  shall  not  promote  anti-na- 
tional objects,  or  cause  to  grow  up  within 


the  empire  a  confederation  whose  members 
arc  bound  together  by  engagements  which 
render  them  injurious  or  even  useless  to 
itself '  {'  Catholic  Thoughts,'  page  234), 
The  gist  of  the  whole  controversy  is  here. 
The  State  cannot  abandon  ita  own  right  of 
self-preservation,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
tolerate  the  development  of  a  rival  political 
force  within  its  own  boundaries,  simply  be- 
cause it  masks  its  real  character  under  reli- 
gious professions,  and  in  tho  name  of  liberty 
of  conscience  claims  to  set  aside  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  law.  Where  the  domain  of 
conscience  ends  and  the  reign  of  Ian  bej^ns 
is  a  question  which  it  will  not  always  be  ea- 
sy to  Hccidc,  but  it  is  foolish  to  expect  that 
the  Slate  will  allow  the  decision  to  pass  out 
of  its  own  Lands.  If  it  push  its  demands 
too  far,  and  invade  the  province  within 
which  conscience  ought  to  be  supreme,  there 
is  no  alternative  for  the  true  man  but  resist- 
ance, if  need  be,  even  unto  death  ;  but  the 
possibility  of  this  evil  cannot  lead  us  to  de- 
ny that  with  the  State  itself  must  rest  the 
decision  as  to  the  limits  by  which  its  jnris- 
diction  must  be  bounded.  We  claim  for 
the  Church  independence  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  would  defend  the  principle  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  bat  not  the  less  frankly 
do  we  recognbe  the  right  of  the  State  to 
hold  that  independence  so  far  in  check  as 
to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  the  duty 
of  all  subjects  to  its  own  laws.  A  full  recog- 
nition of  the  sacredneaa  of  the  rights  of 
Lence  will  make  the  State  very  cautions 
y  action  which  may  appear  to  invado 
,  but  it  cannot  allow  them  to  be  so 
as  to  make  its  own  power  a  nullity. 
That  politicians  should  desire  to  escape 
these  difficult  questions  by  establiahing  a 
concordat  between  the  Chnrch  and  the  State 
is  not  surprising.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
Church,  as  it  is  clearly  impossible  it  could 
ever  secure  the  material  advantages  which 
the  State  has  to  bestow  without  some  sui^ 
render  of  its  own  spiritual  freedom  and  pow- 
er, was  ever  induced  to  enter  into  the  alli- 
ance. It  most  be  said,  however,  that  the 
real  character  of  the  connection  in  this 
country  has  been  so  well  masked  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  Churchmen  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  Chnrch  had  accepted  no 
favour  from  the  State,  and  had,  therefore, 
compromised  no  right.     One  result  of  the 

Sissing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
ill,  and  Bti!!  more  of  the  discussions  which 
it  provoked,  is  the  scattering  of  such  vain 
illusions  and  the  bringing  out  in  strong  re- 
Bef  of  the  hard  facts.  The  great  object  of 
tho  Houac  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  the 
assertion  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  speaker  who  proclaimed  it  in 
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the  most  decided  terms  ivas  the  moit  loudly 
applauded.     Nothing  could  well  be  in  more 

Eerfect  opposition  than  the  views  which  the 
ishops  and  the  High  Church  party  main- 
tain  and  those  whicli  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  in  the  main,  the  House  of  Lords 
also,  is  determined  to  assert  and  carry  out  in 
practice.  The  bi ah opa  indulged  in  tlie  fond 
belief  that  all  that  Parliament  intended  was 
to  suppress  the  unruly  party  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  had  not  only  troubled  the  hearts  of 
numbers  among  the  people,  hut  had  even 
sought  to  bring  their  own  high  office  into 
contempt.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  justi- 
fication of  this  faith  in  the  fact  that,  though 
it  was  proposed  to  supersede  the  old  dioce- 
san courts,  in  favour  of  one  in  which  a  civil 
judge  .thoald  preside,  yet  a  discretion  was 
left  to  the  bishops  as  to  the  causes  which 
were  to  be  sent  before  this  new  official. 
But  if  their  lordships  had  studied  the 
speeches  or  writings  of  tlie  advocates  of  the 
measure,  they  miglit  easily  have  learned  that 
this  was  only  ^  compliment  to  their  suppos' 
ed  worldly  wisdom,  not  in  any  sense  a  re- 
cognition of  their  spiritual  rights.  There 
could  have  been  no  more  severe  satire  pass- 
ed upon  them  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
bishops  might,  in  general,  be  supposed  to  be 
so  far  under  mundane  influences,  as  to  do 
what  would  satisfy  that  lai^o  class  who,  as 
they  steer  clear  of  all  extremes,  fancy  them- 
selves to  he  the  depositaries  of  wisdom  and 
the  true  representatives  of  Church  ortho-. 
doxy  ;  but  that,  if  a  bishop  should  make  a 
mistalie,  an  archbishop,  as  being  more  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  of  society,  might  be 
trusted  to  rectify  his  error.  We  recently 
heard  an  excellent  and  intelligent  lady,  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Establishment,  who 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  bishops, 
say  that,  thongh  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  order,  there  were  only 
two  who  seemed  to  her  to  have  escaped  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  the  office  on  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  spiritual  life. 
The  language  employed  in  relation  to  the 
Bench  seems  to  indicate  that  the  opinion  is 
general,  even  among  Churchmen,  and  that 
so  far  as  the  bishops  are  trusted  at  all,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  hoped  that  they  better 
understand  aud  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
Ernstian  conditions  on  which  alone  the  Es- 
tablishment is  to  he  upheld, 

Tlie  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln 
had  clearly  failed  to  comprehend  the  true 
slate  of  the  case,  or  were  resolved  to  protest 
against  it  when  they  sooght  to  9ppose  the 
jus  divinrtm  of  bishops  to  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  discoursed  on  the 
rights  of  their  order  with   a  gravity  that 
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showed  that  they  believed  in  them  them- 
selves, and  fancied  that  everyone  else  believ- 
ed in  them  too,  except  those  unhappy  Nod- 
conformista,  who,  having  revolted  against  all 
authority,  glory  in  the  shame  of  tneir  own 
lawlessness.  But  the  only  result  of  their 
reasoning  was  to  provoke  a  scornful  repu- 
diation of  their  claims,,  not  from  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Establishment,  but  from  its  most 
zealous  champipns,  who  treated  tbcm  as  the 
fossilized  representatives  of  an  age  and  a 
school  whose  opinions  are  altogether  out  of 
date.  Parliament  is,  no  doubt,  resolved  to  up- 
hold a  national  church,  but  itisnot  the  cburcit 
of  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  dreams,  whose  bi- 
shops and  clergy  have  exclusive  prerogatives 
because  of  the  descent  from  the  apostles, 
and  which,  in  virtue  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
commission,  has  legislative  and  administra- 
tive power  altogether  independent  of  the 
State.  The  Church,  which  Sir  William 
Uarcourt  defends  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mere 
creation  of  the  State,  by  which  it  is  bound 
hand  and  foot.  Its  notes  of  catholicity,  its 
elaborate  clerical  pedigree,  its  creeds,  are 
not  the  foundation  of  its  strength,  but  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  it  is  establish- 
ed as  the  Church  of  the  nation.  The  power 
df  Parliament  gives  it  its  position,  and  that 
atone,  and  to  that  power  it  must  yield  abso- 
lute submission,  not  venturing  to  promulge 
a  doctrine,  or  to  introduce  or  omit  the  cele- 
bration of  a  rite,  or  to  alter  a  rubric,  except 
as  Pariiament  shall  decree.  And  'what  Sir 
William  Uarcourt  said,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons endorsed  by  its  rapturous  applause  and 
its  steady  voting.  His  thorough-paced 
Erastianism,  propounded  in  the  most  ofTen- 
sive  style,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  hour, 
and  if  his  short-lived  popularity  seemed  to 
collapse  under  the  delicate  but  withering 
touch  of  his  former  leader,  it  was  not  that 
his  ideas  were  less  relished,  but  that,  even 
in  the  intensity  of  its  Erastian  fcehnga,  the 
House  of  Commons  recoiled  from  a  man 
who  had  violated  every  condition  of  party 
allegiance  and  outraged  every  instinct  of 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  felt  its  sympathies 
drawn  to  the  object  of  his  envenomed  at- 
tacks— its  own  noblest  orator,  who  was 
never  greater  than  when  he  dared,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  political  influence,  to  breast 
the  fierce  storm  of  passion  and  prejudice 
which  Ritualist  foHy  had  aroused. 

The  bill  which  Parliament  has  passed  is 
exceedingly  weak,  and,  as  an  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  Ritualism,  will  prove  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  all  who  trust  in  it. 
It  is  bas&l  on  no  intelligent  principle,  for 
while  it  is  professedly  intended  to  secnn 
the  enforcement  of  law,  it  gives  the  bishop* 
power  to  condone  sncli  breaches  of  law  as 
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they  conwder  not  excesai»e  or  dangerous. 
Why  Evangelicals  ehould  indulge  in  jobila- 
tion  over  it  is  not  very  apparent,  for,  at  the 
best,  it  nnly  gives  cheap  law,  not  Protestaot 
mbrics,anditniay  happen  that  cheap  law  nill 
be  as  effective  an  inBtrument  in  the  handa  of 
their  adversaries  aa  in  their  own.  It  is  tru 
that  ritoalists  do  not  like  it,  and  that  M: 
Disraeli  has  said  it  is  meant  to  stamp  them 
oat;  bat  low  as  the  Evangelical  party  lia; 
sunk  already,  there  is  a  lower  deptt  of  hu- 
miliation still  awaiting  it  if  it  is  to  put  its 
tnist  in  a  statesman  who  yesterday  was  the 
prophet  of  the  great '  Asian  Mystery,'  is  to- 
day the  champion  of  Evangelical  Frotestant- 
ism,  and  to-morrow  might  oe,  in  consistency 
with  the  spirit  of  his  career,  and,  we  might 
venture  to  aay,  without  any  wound  to  di 
conscience  or  damage  to  hia  reputation,  the 
advocate  of  '  Calbolic  reunion,'  or  the  leader 
in  a  movement  against  diaestabiishment  A 
bill  which,  as  the  law  stands  at  present, 
would,  as  it  has  been  put  by  a  Ritualist  cri- 
tic, not  interfere  with  the  fullest  proclama- 
tion of  the  Real  Presence — that '  real,  ac- 
tual, and  objective  Presence'  which  Mr. 
Bennet  asserted  that  the  Court  tolerated — 
from  the  pnlpit  at  half-past  eleven,  but  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  symbolized  on  the  altar  at 
a  qaarter  to  twelve,  is  too  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  too  inconsistent  with  iteelf,  and 
too  miserable  a  pretence  of  doing  some- 
thing, while  doing  nothing  effectual,  to 
efiect  anything  of  importance,  nnless  it  be 
followed  by  a  measure  conceived  in  a  very 
different  spirit. 

But  however  inadequate  the  BiU  may  be, 
the  spirit  which  Parliament  showed  in  rela- 
tion to  it  is  not  the  less  significant.  Two 
principles  seem  to  have  inspired  the  majori- 
ty— which  did  not  so  much  force  the  Bill 
Uirough  the  House,  but  stamped  out  opposi- 
tion— hatred  to  Romanism,  and  indignation 
with  the  clergy  whose  sacerdotalism  has 
created  the  present  difficulty.  The  aasnmp- 
tions  of  the  priests  have  alienated  from  them 
the  sympathies  of  their  steadiest  supporters 
— the  country  gentlemen — who  forgot  all 
personal  predilections  and  party  relations  in 
their  nnanimous  determination  to  repress  an 
insolent  lawlessness,  which  was  at  once  dan- 
g:eroDs  to  the  Establishment  and  offensive  to 
themselves.  Their  love  to  the  Establish- 
ment is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  they  are  re- 
solved that  they  will  control  the  priests  in- 
stead of  the  priests  controlling  them.  The 
feeling  may  have  been  wild  and  passionate, 
and  have  had  in  it  much  of  unreasoning 
panic,  bnt  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  evanescent  The  caus- 
es which  have  produced  it  are  too  deep  and 
powerful  for  the  effect  soon  to  pass  away. 
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j  Protestant  feeling,  though  not  of  the  high- 
est and  most  intelligent  character,  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  an  element  as  the  woanded 
pride  which  leads  the  squirearchy  to  resent 
the  pretensions  of  the  parsons.  Had  they 
contented  themselves  with  reviling  the  Re- 
formers, defiling  their  graves,  and  seeking  to 
undo  their  work,  they  might  have  kindled 
passing  irritation,  but  it  wonld  have  soon 
died  away.  But  ritualism  has  touched  the 
squires  on  a  much  more  tender  point;  it 
has  set  np  in  the  parsons  rivals  to  them  in 
their  own  territory,  and  they  are  now  able  to 
see  that  this  is  only  what  it  is  doing  in  the 
nation.  Hence  the  strong  resolntion  which 
nothing  could  shake,  which  wonld  listen  to 
no  eharmer  and  follow  no  leader,  which 
caused  the  sonndest  Liberals  to  snub  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Tories  who  were  bluest  of 
the  bine  to  spurn  the  appeals  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy.  One 
spirit  animated  all ;  they  would  have  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  which,  freely  interpreted, 
means  a  Church  without  priests.  The 
priests  had  got  the  idea  that  they  were  a  law 
to  theniselvea,  and  could  givethe  law  to  the 
country.  The  House  of  Commons  was  re-  - 
solved  to  make  it  apparent  that  it  had  the 
power,  and  that  while  there  waa  a  State  - 
Cbnrch  it  shonid  be  under  State  control. 

We  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug-  ■ 
gle  which  has  thus  arisen.  It  is  easy  to  - 
blame  the  Primate  for  departing  from  that  - 
laittez-faiTt  policy,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  nndigniaed  and  cowardly,  is  the  safest 
in  relation  to  an  institution  so  full  of  incon- 
sistencies and  anomalies  as  the  Anglican  Es-  - 
tabliahment,  but  he  has  really  been  impelled 
by  the  course  of  events.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  contest  which  his  bill  seems 
to  have  inaugurated  could  not  long  have  been 
delayed,  for  where  there  is  such  intense  feel- 
ing as  was  manifest  in  the  Houso  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  speedily  have  found  some 
vent.  For  ourselves,  we  eau  but  rejoice 
that  the  decks  are  being  cleared,  and  that 
the  two  antt^onistic  principles,  Erastlanism 
and  spiritual  freedom,  are  being  brought 
face  to  face.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  character  or  predict  the  length  of 
the  struggle,  bat  of  its  issue  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  will  alter  the  complex- 
ion of  political  life,  it  will  lead  to  new  party 
combinations,  and  if  the  old  leaders  are  still 
found'at  the  front  it  will  materially  chAnge 
the  elements  of  their  respective  armies;  bnt  ' 
ere  long,  as  the  mists  which  are  over  the 
Geld  of  battle  begin  to  disperse,  it  will  bo 
«en  that  the  cauaeof  religious  freedom  and 
equality  is  still  that  of  tnie  Liberalism,  and 
the  victories  which  have  marked  the  cottrse  ^ 
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of  Liberalinm  in  the  past  are  the  sure  ear- 
nest of  the  saccesB  that  is  before  it  Id  the 
Btroggle  of  the  future.  Probably  there  may 
first  be  an  entire  disintegration  of  the  Libe- 
ral party — certainly  there  will  be  aBecession 
of  many  who  now  belong  to  it — those  'Li- 
beral Churchmen'  who  think  that  they  are 
faithful  to  Liberalism,  while  maintaining  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  sect,  and  true  to 
the  Oburcli  when,  they  place  it  under  the 
heel  of  the  State.  But  it  b  satisfactory  to 
Icnow  that  ita  one  leader — the  leader  who 
for  eminent  conscientiousness,  as  for  distin- 
guished ability,  towers  not  only  above  his 
compeers,  bat  above  all  who  have  preceded 
him,  in  his  position  as  chief  of  the  army  of 
progress — has  manfully  declared  himself 
against  that  urspiritnal  and  unchriatian 
Erastianism  which  some  would  make  the 
creed  of  the  liberal  party.  The  difference 
between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  him  was 
one  of  Wtal  principle,  and  that,  not  as  is 
generally  supposed,  the  principle  which  di- 
vides the  earnest  Protestant  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  orKitualist,  but  that  which  separates 
the  Erastian  politician  from  theman  of  strong 
faith  and  deep  spiritaal  convicttona,  It  would 
be  melancholy  indeed,  if,  hecanse  the  former 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  opposing  a  party 
whom  we  distrust,  we  should  be  ready  to 
welcome  such  advocacy  as  his,  and  fail  to 
appreciate  the  gallant  stand  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  for  principles  dearer  to 
us  than  any  political  advantf^s.  He  i 
present  supposed  to  be  under  a  cloud- 
least  BO  we  are  assured  by  journalists  with 
whom  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
who  hope  that  by  the  constant  reiteration  of 
the  thought  it  will  come  to  be  accepted  aa  true. 
But  if  it  be  so  at  all,  it  is  because  a  certtun 
class  will  insist  on  interjireting  his  words  in 
the  light  of  his  supposed  ecclesiastical  lean- 
ings, instead  of  judging  them  on  their  own 
merits ;  and  the  more  His  position  comes  to 
be  understood, the  more  will  he  be  honoured 
for  his  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  as  well  as  for  ihis  manly  courage. 
The  manner  in  which  his  resolutions  were 
received  must  have  gone  far  to  convince  him 
that  the  Establishment  can  eniRt  only  as  ai 
Erastian  institntlon,  and  when  be  has  onc< 
fully  accepted  that,  we  have  faith  that  he 
will  say,  better  that  it  should  not  exist  at 
all.  A  sincere  and  earnest  vcligionsness  is 
the  most  powerful  force  in  his  character. 
Hitherto  it  has  mode  him  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  Establishment,  but  if  its  strong 
spiritaal  susceptibilities  be  once  oroused  by 
Erastian  aggression,  it  may  easily  force  him 
into  the  opposite  ranks.  The  peril  by  which 
the  Anglican  Church  is  menaced  is  indeed 
welt  illustrated  in  his  case.     The  influences 


which  are  telling  upon  him  are  affecting 
numbers  of  others;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
rampant  Erastianism  of  the  day  may  yet 
unite  men  of  spiritual  sympathies  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  restrict  the  action  of  the 
Slate  within  its  own  proper  sphere. 


Art.  TiA.~LandKeT.-~Worki  of  the  LaU 
Sir  £dmn  Landieer,  R.A. 

OuB  English  Landsecr  I  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  words  which  touches  us  with  a 
B  of  cordial  and  expressive  rigbtnessf 
There  have  been  Englishmen  too  great  to  be 
claimed  by  their  country  aa  characteristical- 
ly her  own.  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  one 
or  two  more  tower  in  the  transcendency  of 
their  genius  above  the  level  of  any  national 
type.  Such  men  have  been  bom  in  Eng- 
land ;  hut  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  the 
breed  of  such  men.  The  loftiest  inspiration 
is  not  hereditary ;  but  there  are  qualities 
marking  a  fine  breed  of  men,  aa  there  arc 
qualities  marking  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 
which  may  be  traced  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ;  and  such  qualities  we  trace,  Qnder 
wide  variations  of  circumstance,  locality,  vo- 
cation, and  individual  character,  in  typical 
Englishmen.  Prompt,  brief,  energetic,  bn- 
sinoss-Iikc,  physically  and  morally  brave,  tiw 
Englishman  of  the  true  island  breed  knows 
what  he  can  do,  and  does  it;  knows  what 
he  cannot  do,  and  lets  it  alone ;  and  shuns 
and  shakes  from  him,  as  by  an  electric  rcr 
pulsion,  all  slnggishneas,  pretence,  dawdling, 
mawkishness,  every  form  of  affectation,  every 
form  of  cant,  every  form  of  humbug.  What 
he  pointedly  has  is  clearness  and  decision ; 
what  he  pointedly  has  not  is  pretence  and 
affectation.  By  his  works  ye  shall  know 
him.  The  siege  of  Arcot  by  Clive,  a  penin- 
sular campaign  by  Wellington,  a  novel  by 
Scott,  a  canto  by  Bvron,  an  essay  by  Ma- 
caulay,  a  statement  by  Falmerston,  a  ^teech 
by  Bright,  an  army  of  workmen  oi^niied 
by  Brassey, — ^you  say,  of  all  these  things, 
'  England  her  mark.'  No  superfluity,  no 
fuss,  no  bungling,  no  affectation, — such  is 
the  style.  It  is  not  a  style  to  be  described 
in  terms  of  indiscriminate  panegyric.  There 
are  some  defects  to  which  it  is  pecnUarly 
exposed.  The  justice,  which  is  its  main 
ethical  tone,  may  become  hardness ;  its  im- 
patience of  mawkishness  may  degenerate  into 
want  of  sympathy  and  of  sensibility.  Bat 
we  shall,  on  the  whole,  prise  it,  and  be 
proud  of  it 

Landseer's  punting  is  nmple,  manly*,  in* 
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telligible.  There  is  in  it  no  Uunt  or  trace  of 
that  afTectatioa  which  has  made  much  of 
our  current  poetry  and  painting  a  weariness 
to  practical  men,  and  a  sickly  inspiration  to 
msnodering  Isdi  and  epileptic  women  and 
children.  Its  meaning  can  reach  the  general 
heart,  its  beauty  be  Keen  by  the  unaophisti- 
ealed  eye.  In  the  Landseer  gallery  you 
need  no  critic  or  connoissear  with  liia  '  ora- 
cnlar  sentences  Of  deep  no-meaning '  to  sug- 
^3t  a  far-fetched  sense  for  fantastic  con- 
ceits, no  pretentions  charlatan,  with  hU  af- 
fected raptaree,  to  beguile  simple  persons 
into  the  belief  that  some  trick  of  singularity, 
portentously  ugly,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
beautiful.  Time  waa  when  people  could 
open  a  book  of  poetry  with  the  well-ground- 
ed expectation  of  finding  in  it  an  intellec- 
tual pleasure  that  would  cost  no  painful  ef- 
fort, a  pleasure  not  the  less  accessible  be- 
cause of  its  being  communicated  in  refined 
langnage  and  melodious  ferae.  Now,  as  has 
been  well  said,  it  takes  one  man  to  write 
poetry  and  another  to  explain  iL  Time  was 
when  you  might  hope  to  enjoy  a  picture  as 
yoD  enjoyed  a  mountain,  or  a  stretch  of  eea- 
ebore,  or  a  gently  ondulating  swell  of  green 
Beld,  or  a  sky  flushed  with  sunset.  The  art 
addressing  itself  primarily  to  the  eye, — the 
art  that  aimed  at  being  an  'eye-music,'  as 
Wordsworth  called  the  waving  of  the  inter- 
laced forest-boughs, — could  be  read  by  the 
eTC.  But  since  the  advent  of  Fre-raphaelit- 
ifm  and  kindred  affectations,  we  have  had 
painters  whose  most  elaborately  puticd  per- 
formances require  a  lecture,  an  insufferable, 
lont^-winded  lecture,  to  make  them  intelligi- 
ble to  persons  of  ordinary  education.  We 
do  not  deny  that  tliere  was  an  element  of 
good  in  Pre-raphaelitism  ;  the  return  to  na- 
ture which  it  represented  was  pre-eminently 
piod.  Those  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment who  have  gone  Beyond  it  and  got  rid 
rjf  it9  perversities  are  our  leading  artists. 
But  it  is  to  tbe  perversely  affected  men,  who 
have  become  with  every  new  year  only  more 
[juaint,  and  mawkish,  and  fantastical,  that 
the  coteries  have  burned  the  most  suffocat- 
ing incense.  Strong,  simple,  workmanlike, 
the  painting  of  Landseer  was  a  protest 
ijraiust  all  this.  He  did  not  scorn  to  be  po- 
pular with  the  great  body  of  educated  men. 
Bat  his  popularity  was  based  upon  sterling 
;xcellence,  not  upon  facile  artifice  or  vulgar 
Jtiect.  No  man  who  has  any  idea  of  what 
aower  of  painter's  hand  is,  can  fail  to  per- 
^ivc  that  Landseer  had  the  hand  and  tbe 
fye  of  a  master.  We  cannot  without  grave 
^aaliScation  praise  his  colour;  his  percep- 
tion was  primarily  of  form,  and  the  founda- 
.ion  of  his  power  was  his  drawing.  But  he 
bad  the  selective  glance  that  discerns  in  a 


moment  what  are  the  lines  of  character  and 
of  life,  and  with  decisive  stroke  he  could 
place  this — this  wholly,  and  this  alone — 
upon  his  canvas.  The  masterliness  of  Land- 
seer's  touch  can  be  seen  in  his  fullest 
drawings ;  and  in  none  of  his  works  is  it 
more  keenly  discernible  than  in  his  pen  and 
ink  sketches.  As  we  look  at  some  of  these 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  that,  of  all  the 
instruments  that  can  be  used  by  the  artist, 
there  is  none  quite  bo  wonderfnl  as  the  pen. 
In  his  most  mature  time,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  colour,  Landseer  never  set  before 
ns  deer  and  dogs  more  livingly  than  those 
which,  with  a  few  touches  of  the  pen  upon 
white  paper,  he  shows  ns  in  these  sketcnes 
swimming  or  stm^ling  in  torrents,  or 
standing  face  to  face  in  moi-tal  antagonism. 
There  is  one  in  which  two  dogs  follow  a 
stag  in  Ihe  water,  straining  hard  to  seize 
their  quarry.  Landseer  was  probably  less 
than  half  an  hour  engaged  upon  this  sketch, 
and  you  could  soon  count  the  few  lines, 
dots,  jags  and  scratches  that  complete  it ; 
yet,  from  his  exqnisite  accuracy  in  striking 
the  curves  that  indicate  the  motion  of  the 
water,  and  his  absolute  rightncss  in  seizini; 
the  expression  of  the  animals,  be  makes  us 
fancy  that  we  actually  hce  the  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  tbe  heave  of  the  pant- 
ing bosoms,  nndcr  the  surface.  Work  like 
this  has  more  power  to  summon  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator  than  the  most  finish- 
ed picture.  In  point  of  fact,  highly  finished 
painting,  with  its  express  and  limited  per- 
fection, has  a  tendency,  even  while  satisfy- 
ing the  imagination,  to  lull  it  asleep.  The 
vistas  of  tbe  forest,  the  mista  gathering  in 
the  hollows  of  a  mountain- range  as  night 
eomcs  on.'reveal  somewhat  and  hide  some- 
what, and  powerfully  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  a  crystal,  or  a  mathematical 
figure,  does  not  move  it  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

Bom  into  a  family  of  engravers,  Edwin 
Landseer  doubtless  inherited  extraordinary 
firmness  and  delicacy  of  hand  and  keenness 
of  sight;  but  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  an 
industrious  and  careful  as  well  as  a  gifted 
workman,  and  he  appears  to  have  derived 
pleasure  at  every  period  of  his  life  from  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  skill.  He  painted  mul- 
titudes of  studies,  none  of  them  sluvenly. 
We  said  we  could  not  speak  of  him  without 
qualification  as  a  master  in  colour;  and  yet 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  good 
deal  of  vague  nonsense  has  been  talked  in 
depreciation  of  his  gift  of  colour.  By  a  co- 
lourist  may  be  meant  cither  first,  one  who 
can  paint  with  literal  correctness  the  colour 
of  an  object  as  it  is  presented,  in  nature,  or, 
secondly,  one  who,  when  he  looks  at  any- 
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thing,  a  tree,  a  field,  a  city,  a  face,  perceicee  its 
colour  in  con tradieti action  both  to  ita  liDes 
and  to  its  light  aad  shade,  and  punts  that  ; 
or  one  who  can  invent  abstract  harmoDies  of 
tint.  .This  last  is  the  great  colonrist;  the 
second  is  the  painter,  as  dbtinguished  From 
the  draughtstniui ;  Landseer  was  the  first. 
Thongh  a  draughtsman  as  distinguished 
from  a  painter, — though  his  eye  was  essen- 
tially for  form, — he  could,  nevertheless, 
paint  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  lion,  a  deer,  a  mon- 
tey,  in  colours  more  clonely  resembling  the 
colours  of  nature  than  any  other  man.  He 
was  no  colourist  in  the  sense  in  which  Ve- 
ronese and  Gainsborough  were  colourists, 
bat  he  could  within  certain  limits  piunt  the 
liues  of  nature.  Colour  is  a  grand  subject 
for  our  modem  affectation ists.  The  proof 
of  a  gift  for  colour  would,  according  to  them, 
appear  to  be  that  you  do  not  see  in  any  ob- 
ject the  colour  which  people  have  seen  in  it 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that 
you  do  see  in  it  colours  of  which  ordinal? 
observera  have  not  a  glimpse.  If  you  speak 
of  green  grass  or  blue  aca  the  coteries 
will  convict  you  of  colour-blindness.  A  ge- 
nius for  colour  sees  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow in  the  folds  of  a  white  sheet  or  the  tuft 
of  a  black  dog's  tail.  Landseer  did  not  pro- 
fess or  aspire  to  this  kind  of  second  sight 
We  confess  that  we  also  are  deficient  in  it ; 
and  tlus  may  be  the  reason  why  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  colours  of  T^ndseer's 
Jifins,  tigers,  and  monkeys  are  more  like  the 
colours  of  the  lions,  tigers,  and  monkeys  in 
the  Zoolt^ical  Gardens  than  those  of  any 
other  ptuntcr. 

It  was  only  in  animal  painting  that  Land- 
seer possessed  consummate  skill.  In  other 
provinces  his  efforts  are  interesting,  but  we 
shall  not  call  them  masterly.  Had  he  de- 
voted himself  to  portrait-painting,  he  would 
hsve  been  a  good  portrut  painter,  and  if  be 
had  devoted  nimself  to  landscape-painting, 
he  would  have  been  a  good  landscapist; 
but  one  branch  of  the  pictorial  art  seems  to 
be  enough  to  be  cultivated  with  supremr 
success  by  any  man.  Most  of  Landseer'! 
human  faces  are  defective  us  compared  with 
his  dog  faces  and  monkey  faces;  butoi 
the  loveliest  female  faces  in  the  world  is  that 
of  his  Catherine  Scaton ;  some  of  his  child 
faces  are  full  of  feeling ;  and  we  are  not 
sOre  that  he  ever  quite  failed  to  do  jnstice 
to  expression  and  feature,  except  when  he 
was  painting  by  command.  In  landscape 
we  hardly  know  what  he  might  not  have 
done  in  the  treatment  of  stTiciTy  natural  ef- 
fect, that  is  to  say  in  all  but  the  highest 
imaginative  walk  of  landscape  painting,  if  he 
had  made  it  the^^mbition  of  his  life  to  excel 
in  hkndscape.    TheRRrrit^po  in  the  '  Clial- 


lenge '  is  very  grand  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  lake.  His  conception 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is 
original,  unique,  and  iu  some  respects  mas- 
terly. There  is  sturdy  realism  in  it;  there 
is  true  imagination.  We  hare  in  mind 
those  solitudes,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
Scottish  mountains,  to  which  Turner  aevet 
cared  to  penetrate,  where  the  deer  congregate 
'le  summer  months,  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  by  the  dim,  trailing  curtains 
of  the  mist.  Landaeer,  sportsman  as  well  as 
artist,  loved  to  track  them  there,  watching 
the  wild,  shy,  beautiful  creatures  as  they  re- 
treated behind  the  senu-tranalncent  reiL 
With  a  true  imaginative  instinct,  he  felt  the 
importance  of  the  mist  as  an  elomeot  in  the 
weird  sublimity  of  the  grey  Cairns  and  B«u 
of  Scotland.  The  bursts  of  sunlight  through 
the  fog,  which  kindle  here  and  there,  amid 
the  gloom,  broad  white  flames  of  spectral  il- 
lumination,— one  of  the  most  stiikiDg  phe- 
nomena of  Highland  scenery — have  not  been 
rendered  by  any  artist  so  well  as  by  Laud- 
seer.  The  massive,  blunt-edged  crags,  also, 
either  heaped  and  splintered  in  pictoreaqae 
disorder,  or  breaking  through  the  sward  like 
the  skeleton  of  the  hill,  are  given  with  bold- 
ness of  line  and  solidity  of  substance. 
There  is  true  imagination  in  wavering  wreath 
and  filmy  cloud,  in  nij^ed  strength  of  rock 
and  force  of  torrent ;  there  b  do  merely  im- 
itative or  photographic  work;  but  we  are 
spared,  on  the  other  hand,  all  childish  ideal 
of  giddy  precipice  and  impossible  peaL 
llie  cn^p  are  big  stones;  the  hills  are 
swells  of  earth,  boned  with  rock  and  man- 
tied  with  sward  or  shaggy  with  heather,  ra- 
ther than  mountains.  All  this  is  true  to  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  We 
shall  form  no  just  idea  of  the  genius  of 
Landseer  if  we  fancy  that  he  was  capaUe 
only  of  becoming  an  expert  in  one  field  of 
art  But  the  main  channel  of  bis  energy — 
that  to  which  everything  else  was  secondary 
or  episodical — was  without  question  animal 
painting.  Ue  began,  as  seems  to  have  been 
universally  the  case  with  important  men, 
with  severely  accurate,  closely  reaUstic  work. 
The  '  White  Horse  in  Stable,'  painted  when 
he  was  sixteen,  is  a  hard,  honest,  unaspiring 
record  of  what  the  Hon.  H.  Pieirepoint's 
white  horse  was  like.  Landseer's  pictures 
of  horses  at  this  period  fetched  ten  guineas, 
and  the  price  was  not  too  little  for  woiis 
unlighted  by  a  ray  of  imagination.  The 
painstaking  lad  painta  every  stone  on  the 
stable-floor,  every  mark  and  stain  on  the 
horse.  Ue  puts  in  a  cat.  Something  most 
have  suggeatod  to  Landseer  that  there  was 
an  indissoluble  connection  between  cats  and 
horses,  for  he  painted  them  as  associates  all 
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his  life.  Bnt  tTie  cat  of  tbe  Btripling  sits 
demttre  on  the  stall  in  the  b&ckgronnd,  the 
rat  of  the  painter  of  sixty  is  much  improved 
in  colour,  and  rubs  bersclf  against  the 
bone's  legs.  When  he  painted  this  picture 
Idndseer  waa  learning  the  rndiments  of  his 
art,  bnt  he  was  learning  them  well.  He 
continued  hia  aelf-tmining  until  fnll  freedom 
of  hand  was  developed,  soch  freedom  as  is 
jhoirn  in  the  astonishing  sicetehesof  Pagani- 
ni;  and  this  was  retained  by  him  nntif  the 
fiulure  of  his  faculties.  He  became  a  con- 
sammate  master  of  his  craft,  and  took  de- 
light in  displays  of  rapid  skill.  Once  he 
was  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  door  in 
Windsor  palace,  waiting  the  convenience  of 
the  Qneen.  To  pass  the  time  he  seized  a 
pen  and  dashed  off  two  sketches  of  little 
does.  And  what  little  dogs!  Not  only  as 
little  as  life,  bnt  fall  of  quiet,  racy  humour. 
One  of  them,  seated  on  its  banncbes,  has  a 
suppliant  look,  and  holds  in  its  month  a 
card  inscribed  with  the  name  'E.  Landseer.' 
The  other  looks  to  the  door,  listening  eager- 
ly for  some  footstep  to  assure  him  that  be 
has  not  been  quite  forgotten.  We  don't 
know  whether  Sir  Edwin  was  kept  waiting 
at  doors  in  Windsor  palace  after  he  eieoutea 
these  symbolical  works!  On  another  occa- 
sion Her  Majesty  asks  him  to  give  her  some 
idea  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  has  just  ar- 
rived in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  scrawls 
ind  blots  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  five  or  ten 
minntes,  and  hands  to  the  Qncen  what  he 
hss  produced.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
foor  vividly  characteristic  sketch -portraits  of 
the  creature,  swimming  in  its  batn,  standing 
kneenJeep  in  water,  or  lying  becalmed  upon 
its  wde  ashore.  In  one  morning,  working 
^m  memory,  be  dashes  off  full-length  like- 
nesses of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lady 
Constance  Grosveuor,  giving  the  entire  out- 
jne  of  both  figures,  and  putting  in  many  of 
:he  details  of  dress  and  feature.  He  never 
Snisbed  the  picture,  bnt  it  possesses  great 
Jiterest  as  exhibiting  his  velocity  and  auda- 
ntv  of  hand.  In  twelve  hours,  working 
nitlioiit  intermission,  he  painted  a  full-sized 
xirtrait  of  Odin,  a  mastiii  bloodhonnd ;  and 
f,  by  protracted  raanipnlation,  he  might 
lavo  thrown  more  of  atmosphere  round  the 
log  and  mellowed  into  softer  beauty  its 
lomcwhat  hard  and  arid  colour,  he  conld 
tot  have  added  to  the  vitality  of  tbe  beast. 
There  are,  we  suppose,  few  capable  of  de- 
ivtng  any  considerable  pleasure  from  art, 
vho  dd  not  delight  to  trace  the  line,  subtle, 
wift  and  sore,  of  a  masterly  draughtsman. 
tiany,  therefore,  must  have  derived  enjoy- 
nent  from  the  mere  technical  skill  displayed 
n  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  and  from 
acb    simple,  bat  admirable    drawings  as 


those  of  the  Geneva  series.  They  were  e^e- 
cuted  in  line,  with  a  few  pen-touches  here 
and  there,  and  slightly  tinted.  We  call 
them  tlie  Geneva  series,  because  several  of 
the  most  delightful  of  them  were  done  at 
Geneva,  hut  we  inclnde  all  those  of  the  same 
style  drawn,  apparently  in  a  single  tonr,  in 
1840.  They  are  curiously,  not  altogether 
pleasantly  su^estive  in  connection  witli 
Landsecrs  latter  work.  They  afford  us 
something  like  a  lino  of  demarcation  b%' 
tween  his  early  style  and  what  may  be  call- 
ed his  fashionable  and  drawing-room  period. 
They  go  far  to  prove  that  he  might  have 
been  greater  still  if  fashion  had  not  cast  her 
enchantment  over  him.  In  these  Belgian 
and  Swiss  sketches  he  reveals  a  sympathetic 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  peasant-life, 
a  feeling  of  the  mournful  grace  and  niggetl 
kindliness  which  a  seeing  eye  can  detect 
in  the  association  of  man  with  bis  brute  fel- 
low-labourers of  the  farrowed  field  and  the 
rutted  road.  In  those  rough  coated,  raw- 
boned  horses  hanging  their  heads  in  the 
stall  after  their  day's  work,  in  those  sturdy 
peasants,  too  brave  to  he  down-hearted,  too 
heavy-laden  to  be  gay,  which  reat  their  tired 
limbs  in  the  cart  or  venture  on  a  little 
clownish  love-making  at  the  woll,  in  those 
broad-muzzled  draugnt-oxen,  those  knowing 
mules,  those  serviceable-looking  dogs,  there 
is  a  depth  of  interest,  a  hold  on  human  life, 
that  make  us  recall  with  a  very  mixed  feel- 
ing the  winners  of  the  Derby,  the  favourite 
hunters  of  Dukes  of  Wooden-head,  tbe  spa- 
niels much  admired  by  this  or  that  Royal 
Highness,  which  were  elaborately  painted  in  ' 
subsequent  years  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
The  series  of  studies  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wells  is  another  astonishing  demonstration 
of  his  technical  skill.  We  cannot  under- 
stand bow  any  one  can  look  at  these  studies 
and  yet  affirm  that  he  was  not  a  cotourist  in 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  transfer  to  canvas 
any  hue  of  beast  or  bird.  Every  variety  of 
animal  texture;  fur  and  feather,  and  shaggy 
hide;  sleek  mannot,  brindled  lion,  downy 
softness  of  white  rabbit  and  harsh  splendour 
of  tiger,  iridescent  glow  of  pheasant's 
breast,  delicious  mottling  of  wood-cock's 
wing  and  cool  grey  of  teal  and  ptarmigan, 
green  glistening  flame  of  drake's  neck  and 
dark  stippled  russet  of  the  grouse,  roguish 
sparkle  of  fox's  eye,  crisp  hair  of  skyo  ter- 
rier, and  gloss  and  curl  and  tuft  of  hound 
and  retriever;  these,  with  every  touch  and 
tint  that  goes  to  body  forth  the  deer  from 
hoof  to  horn,  were  within  the  grasp  of 
Landseer,  On  a  purely  technical  mattoi-  we 
would  not  speak  dogmaticslly,  but  to  out- 
thinking  I^ndseer's  sleight-of-hand  in  the 
management  of  colour  reached  its  climax, 
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first  in  the  reclining  tiger  in  tbe  Yku  Am- 
buigli  picture  (the  one  irith  the  lamb  in  it), 
and  again  in  the  Brazilian  monkeys  in  Her 
iUjcaty's  possession.  The  light  in  both  of 
these  instances  seems  not  so  much  to  rest  on 
the  fur  as  to  shimmer  over  it  and  through 
it,  and,  in  the  monkeys  particularly,  has  a 
kind  of  electric  qnality — as  if  it  would 
sparkle  when  yoa  robbed  it — which,  to  ns 
at  least,  ia  very  wonderful.  The  monkey 
picture  ia  esquisite  also  in  its  humour.  The 
startled  yet  fascinated  and  scientific  curiosi- 
ty with  which  tbe  little  creatures,  perched 
upon  the  pine-apple,  eye  the  wasp  among 
tbe  leaves, — they  would  like  exceswvely  to 
investigate  tbe  mystery,  but  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  be  safe, — is  very 
amusing ;  and  if  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  book  on 
tlie  relation  between  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals ia  no  fabulist,  their  expression  ia  so 
true  to  monkey  natore,  that  we  almost  won- 
der the  picture  escaped  the  great  naturalist 
as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  dawning  of  curiosity  upou  the 

We  cannot  'i^^ee  with  those  who  hold 
that  Landseer's  technical  skill  deteriorated 
in  his  later  period.  Bis  eye  retuned  its 
keenness,  his  hand  its  delicacy  and  strength, 
until  the  first  approach  of  decay  in  physical 
power.  In  the  '  Piper  and  Nutcrackers,'  a 
late  picture,  the  touches  on  tbe  neck  of  the 
bullfinch,  and  on  tbe  fnr  of  the  squirrels,  and 
the  whiskets  of  one  of  them,  are  as  firm  and 
fine  as  he  ever  laid.  Iiandseer,  in  the  second 
half  of  his  career,  painted  many  subjects 
unworthy  of  his  powers,  but  his  hand  did 
not  lose  its  cunning.  It  is  tbe  blunder  of 
hasty  tbonghllessness  to  fancy  that  powerful 
painting'meanspaintjngof  strong  and  violent 
gesture.  The  contrary  is  nearer  the  fact. 
It  is  the  paiuting  of  softness  that  requires 
consummate  strength.  It  demands  less 
mastery  to  paint  fighting  dogs,  and  hunted 
bears,  and  snarling  lions,  than  to  realize  on 
canvas  the  tenderness  and  trustfulness  of 
animal  life.  Talking,  however,  of  snarling 
lions,  we  may  aay  that,  in  an  '  early  study ' 
of  a  lion  by  Landseer,  numbered  236  in  the 
recent  exhibition  of  bis  works,  we  noticed  a 
promise  of  Ira^inative  strength  which  he 
did  not  fulfil.  The  lion  lai^e  as  life,  snarls 
fiercely,  and  in  the  angry  and  angular  xig- 
zags  of  the  cliff  beside  there  is  a  quite  Xur- 
ncresquo  sympathy  with  the  expression  and 
aspect  of  the  jaws.  This  is  perhaps  not  the 
solitary  indication  to  be  found  in  Landseer's 
early  works  of  purely  abstract  ima^nation ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  his  later  manner  was  an 
improvement  upon  his  earlier  one.  He 
could  give  the  photograph  of  a  horse  or  cow 
about  as  well  at  twenty  oa  be  could  at  fifty ; 


bat  at  fifty  he  coald  paint  ur,  he  could  give 
a  sweet,  mellowing  ripeness  to  all  his  lineA,  he 
could  paint,  not  only  tbe  anatomy  of  ani- 
mals, but  their  souls.  This  he  could  not  do 
at  twenty.  It  is  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Landseer's  art  that  the  pictures  which  we 
must  pronounce  unworthy  of  him  chiefly 
belong.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  vied  witit 
Snyders,  whose  coarse  hand  did  not  deserve 
SQch  homage  from  Edwin  landseer.  He 
was  betrayed  into  painting  one  or  two  saeh 
subjects  as  the  '  Otter  Hunt'  Workmanship 
more  masterly  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Not  only  are  the  dugs  marvellously  life-like, 
and,  crowd  of  them  as  there  is,  sharply  in- 
diyidualixed,  bnt^the  huntsman,  who  holds 
the  writhing  ott^  aloft  on  the  spear,  is  moet 
dramatically  rendered.  His  tliickset  form 
and  stalwwt  limbs,  and  rnde  strong  face, 
suit  his  calling;  and,  as  he  bids  the  dogs 
keep  down,  yon  seem  to  hear  his  hoarse  ac- 
cents amid  the  yelling  of  the  hounds  and 
the  rush  of  the  stream.  No  right  bumaii 
interest  or  enjoyment,  however,  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  agonized  writbings  of  a 
small  animal  that  b^  no  chance  against  its 
enemies ;  and  Landseer  appeara  to  have  lost 
liking  for  the  picture,  never  fiuishiog  tbe 
companion-work.  He  passed  on  to  nobler 
subjects,  leaving  it  to  otheis  to  paint  the 
ferocity,  terror,  pain,  and  rage  of  toe  animal 
creation. 

But  we  have  siud  enough  of  Landecer's 
command  of  his  implements.  Faiotiog  is, 
after  all,  but  a  language,  with  more  vivid 
and  beautiful  vocables  thau  ordinary  ^>eeeh. 
Mastery  in  painting  can  no  more  constitute 
a  man  a  great  artist  than  mattery  in  giam- 
mar  can  constitute  a  man  a  great  antbor. 
This  is  an  elementary  truth,  yet  people  are 
constantly  forgetting  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Ras- 
kin who,  within  the  first  twenty  p^ea  he 
ever  gave  to  the  world  on  art,  laid  it  down 
with  exquisite  lucidity  and  precision,  aud 
who  has  never  in  terms  abandoned  it  hms 
talked,  in  successive  books,  more  and  more 
as  a  drawing-master  and  less  and  less  as  an 
art-critic. '  The  fact  is  that,  genraslly,  per- 
haps invariably,  consummate  power  of  band 
in  painting  has  been  the  pledge,  and  there- 
fore might  be  made  the  test,  of  higher  power. 
Between  the  touch  of  Titian  and  of  Hol- 
bein, of  Qainsborough  and  of  Turner,  and 
the  feeling,  imagination,  invention  of  those 
painters,  there  has  been  a  connectioQ.  But 
is  it  not  true,  also,  that  there  isa connection 
— a  pre-established  and  absolute  harmony — 
between  Shakespeare's  language  and  f^iake- 
speare's  thought  I  Yet  do  we  not  reoi^nise 
a  distinction,  a  deep  and  just  distinction, 
between  mere  grammatical  criticism  of  his- 
dramas,  mere  oiscoauoa  of    hia  spelling. 
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puDctuation,  and  words,  and  criticism  of  his 
ideas,  fais  characters,  and  the  general  articu- 
litioD  and  modulation  of  his  niightj  works  f 
'Commas  and  points  the;  set  exactly  right,' 
Mjs  Pope  of  the  grammatical  critics. 
Goethe  did  not  concern  himself  with  Shake- 
speare's commas  and  pointa;  many  conld 
l^ve  spoken  of  these  things  better  than  he ; 
bat  he  was  a  better  Shakespearian  critic  than 
say  of  the  ninety  and  nine  grammatical  pe- 
dants who  have  left  their  names  on  the  walls 
of  Shakespeare's  palaces.  The  studies  of 
good  painters — their  exercises  in  the  gram- 
mar of  their  art — are  so  difficult  to  execute 
and  so  interesting  to  look  at,  that  critics 
constantly  talk  as  if  studies  could  be  works 
of  art.  Landseer's  studies  are  to  masterly 
sod  look  so  like  pictures,  displaying,  in  fact, 
as  much  power  of  mere  touch  as  his  works 
of  art,  strictly  so  called,  that  they  afford  the 
critic  an  excellent  opportunity  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  artisan's  power  of  hand 
and  tibe  artist's  power  of  creation. 

The  principle  of  the  distinction  is  simple. 
A  drawing  or  a  painting  becomes  a  work  of 
art  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  man  is 
breathed  into  it, — in  proportion  as  it  is 
charged  with  feeling,  tnought,  or  im^na- 
tion.  The  stamp  of  humanity  may  be 
lightly  impreseed;  it  may  in  landscape-art 
be  little  more  than  choice  of  subjeo-t  with 
the  funtest  irradiation  of  feeling:  but  the 
image  and  superscription  of  man  ereiy  work 
of  art  must  wear. 

Classifying  the  pictures  of  Landseer  by 
this  test  we  find  that,  putting  aside  studies, 
we  have  to  consider,  in  ascending  order, 
first,  bis  animal  portruts  and  show  pictnres ; 
secondly,  his  works  of  humour;  and  third- 
ly, his  works  of  pure  and  great  art. 

If  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  portrait  even 
of  a  man  or  woman  becomes  a  true  picture, 
ralnable  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  relatives 
and  friends,  still  more  rarely  can  we  look  for  a 
work  of  art  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog  or  a 
hone.  When  a  dog  has  been  a  friend, 
however,  and  when  the  painter  has  so  felici- 
tously BUg$;ested  the  simplicity  and  sinceri- 
ty, the  limited  but  faithful  sympathy,  of 
d<^giBh  friendship, , that  every  observer  can 
comprehend  in  some  measure  what  it  was  to 
its  master,  a  dog-portrait  may  be  admitted 
to  a  place,  though  but  a  lowly  place,  within 
the  temple  of  art.  It  is  almost  cruel  to  tell 
the  hundreds  of  proud  possessors  of  por- 
truta  of  horses  and  hounds  by  Landseer, 
that  their  treasures  can  with  difficulty  be 
admitted  to  be  pictnres  at  all ;  but  when  we 
c^  to  mind  the  time  and  enei^  squander- 
ed by  this  consummate  painter  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  featnrea  of  n^;B  and  lap  dogs,  our 
wnaihitities  become  steeled  upon  the  sub- 


ject. The  conrt  and  the  drawing-room  had 
too  ntnch,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  Ed- 
win Landseer.  Princes  and  nobles  petted 
him,  and  so  they  might;  for  with  nnap- 
proached  grace  and  brilliancy,  he  realized 
for  them  all  that  ia  piq^nt,  sportive,  and 
fascinating.  In  the  companionship  of  the 
wealthy  and  high-bom  with  the  unreasoning 
creatures.  Dogs  nestling  beside  infant  prin- 
cesses; tiny  horses  snuffing  at  flowers  in 
hands  of  royal  children;  courtier -like 
hounds  casting  a  languid  eye  upward  for  the 
touch  or  glance  of  a  Qaeen  ;  minute  spaniels, 
with  glossy  fnr  and  gem-like  eyes,  making 
themselves  cosy  on  silken  cushions ;  duc^ 
children  on  dwnty  ponies;  pretty  horse- 
breakers  with  the  horses  they  have  broken, 
d  la  Rarey,  lying  vanqnished  on  the  straw ; 
— it  is  a  curious  phase  of  our  modem  life, 
and  has  been  reauzed  to  perfection. 

Of  Landseer's  show  pictures,  illustrative  of 
regal  and  aristocratic  life  in  the  nineteenth 
centnry,  '  Windsor  Castle  in  Modem  Times ' 
is  the  most  striking.  This  was  the  centre 
of,  perhaps,  the  densest  crowd  In  the  exhi- 
bition, and  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and,  in  its  way,  imposing  pic- 
tures lie  ever  painted.  A  century  hence  it 
will  possess  historical  interest,  for  it  is  a  fe- 
licitous illustration,  one  might  say  elucida- 
tion, of  that  species  of  sovereignty  which 
won  the  hearts  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects, 
that  sovereignty  which  is  a  gracious  and 
homebred  idealization  of  English  domestic 
life.  The  palace  is  a  pattern  of  what  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen,  not  the  specially 
cultured,  not  the  pre-eminently  ^fted,  but 
the  great  body  of  well-to-do  people,  ordina- 
rily educated,  would  like  their  houses  to  be. 
The  Prince  Consort,  good-looking,  highly 
dressed,  is  seated  ;  his  costume  is  fAiciful, 
his  features  are  what  many  ladies  would  call 
charming,  but  are  not  suggestive  of  brains. 
Her  Majesty  stands;  the  eye  would  possibly 
fail  to  be  riveted  on  her  features,  but  could 
not  miss  her  white  satin  gown.  Sir  Edwin 
was  incapable  of  satire  on  such  an  occasion, 
otherwise  we  might  have  thought  that  he 
meant  to  eclipse  royalty  in  the  glories  of 
royalty's  satin  gown.  Her  Majesty  has  a 
nosegay  in  her  hand.  A  prattling  princess, 
pet  dogs,  a  dead  pheasant  and  other  dead 
game,  are  near  the  exalted  pair.  A  flood  of 
aunUght  pours  in  through  the  open  window  ; 
beyond  we  see  the  lawn  with  flower-beds  cut 
in  the  trim  English  fashion ;  an  invalid  is 
being  rolled  round  the  walks  in  a  chair.  On 
the  whole,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that 
there  is  so  little  feeling  in  the  picture ; 
everything  is  evidently  there  for  show ;  the 
prince  in  particular,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  aohdly  able,  thoughtful  man,  is  done 
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iDJuttice  to  Id  that  coxcomb  dress,  in  those 
d&nciDg-master  legs.  The  little  princess  is 
maoh  the  best  of  the  human  figures,  bat  she 
is  slighilj  panted  in  comparison  with  the 
dogs  and  game.  Not  thus  did  Velasquez 
tmd  Titian  work  nwn  princes  and  prinnesses, 
— bnt  could  Titia"  and  Velasquez  hare  im- 
proved the  dogs  on  the  floor  or  added  to  the 
intense  jet  softened  glow  of  the  pheasant  on 
the  table !  Granting  that  the  fondness  of 
Queen  Victoria  for  animals  has  some  impor- 
tance as  one  among  a  thousand  proofs  of 
that  affectionate  nature,  that  good  heart, 
that  capacity  to  enjoy  the  simplest  plea- 
sures, which  have  contributed  to  make  her 
beloved,  we  are,  neTerthelesa,  compelled  to 
maintain  that  this  is  but  a  furniture  pictnre. 
And  so  the  regret  which  we  formerly  ex- 
pressed  returns  upon  us.  If  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  has  shown  us  all  that  the  dog  and 
the  horse  contribute  td  relieve  the  tediuni, 
or  to  lend  picturesqueness  to  the  pi^eantry 
of  aristocratic  and  princely  existence,  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  companionship  and 
service  of  the  lower  animals  arc  more  to  the 


'  sential  import«nce  in  lending  interest  and 
true  dignity  to  art.  Devoting  himself  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  his  life  to  horse- 
paiuting  and  dog-painting  for  the  upper  ten 
tbonsand,  Landseer  inevitably  subjected 
himself  to  some  extent  to  the  evanescence, 
the  glittering  superficiality,  in  one  word,  the 
frivolity  of  fashion.  Why  do  not  critics, 
instead  of  impertinently  lecturing  pointers 
on  the  methods  of  their  craft,  or  extolling 
the  perverse  ugliness  of  conceited  singulari- 
ty ss  if  it  were  a  revelation  of  beauty,  say 
something  to  emancipate  artists  from  the 
bondage  of  fashion  t  It  is  a  base  and  joy- 
less bondage,  depriving  the  artist  of  that 
consciousness  of  honest  devotion  to  the 
beanliful,  which  is  to  him,  if  he  be  a  true 
artist,  what  conrage  is  to  a  soldier,  honour 
to  a  gentleman,  and  faith  in  God  to  a  minis- 
ter of  religion.  Wherever  life  is  in  earnest, 
art  can  thrive.  Immortal  pictures  have  been 
painted  from  street-beggars.  Send  an  artist 
to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  half-tamed, 
half-starved  horses,  driven  by  half-savage 
peasants,  struggle  through  the  stream  that 
crosses  the  moorland  track,  and  he  will 
paint  memorable  pictures.  But  where 
fashion  smirks  and  ogles,  struts  and  chatters 
and  shows  off,  killing  the  sense  of  beauty 
with  her  patches,  and  hoops,  her  bustles, 
chignons,  dress  coats,  there  is  art's  Sahara. 
There  the  artist  must  be  either  a  palsied 
slave  or  a  revolutionist, — -he  has  no  further 
choice.  Fashion  did  as  little  evil  to  Land- 
seer as,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  be 


expected,  but  we  cannot  think  without  tut- 
temess  of  the  extent  to  which  it  actually 
prevailed  agunst  him.  It  lay  in  him  to  M 
a  Morland  with  ten  times  Morlaod's  masteiy 
of  hand  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  Morland 
without  Morland's  clownish  bluntness  and 
torpid  incapacity  of  thought.  It  lay  In 
Landseer  more  than  in  any  man  to  have 
made  us  feel  all  that  his  cow  is  to  the  cot- 
tager, all  that  the  staggering  old  horse  is  to 
.the  sta^^ring  old  man  beside  whom,  in 
carrier's  waggon  or  farmer's  cart,  it  has 
trudged  for  many  a  weary  year.  How  wcJl 
could  we  have  spared  a  few  of  Landseer's 
drawing-room  dogs,  if  he  had  shown  na  one 
good  watch-dog  baying  his  master  deep- 
mouthed  welcome  as  he  drew  near  homel 
How  well  could  we  have  dispensed  with  co- 
ver hacks  and  glancing  race-horsea,  if  he  had 
painted  for  us  but  one  old  English  fsim- 
yard;^a  pair  of  well-boned,  work-stained 
teamsters  being  unyoked  in  the  wann  eve- 
ning light,  the  cows  in  act  of  being 
turned  out  after  milking,  shiftless  calves 
getting  into  everything's  way,  viratuoiu 
young  pigs  nuzzling  in  the  litter,  the  barn- 
door cock  strutting  about  among  reverentia] 
hens  with  those  airs  which  caught  the  eye 
of  Milton,  and  the  pigeons  on  the  glorioDs 
brown  thatch,  the  iris  on  their  burnished 
necks  and  bosoms  sparking  in  the  western 
sun.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  if 
Landseer  painted  too  many  fashionable  pic- 
tures he  did  not  paint  these  alone. ' 

By  his  pictures  of  humour,  we  mean  sncli 
works  as  '  The  Travelled  Monkey,'  '  Lning 
Down  the  Law,'  'High  and  Low  Life,' 
'  Dignity  and  Impudence,'  '  Jack  in  Office,* 
'The  Gatspaw,'  and  many  others.  All  th« 
world  has  seen  and  enjoyed  these,  and  they 
are  too  frequently  regarded  not  only  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Landseer,  which 
they  are,  bnt  aa  exhibiting  his  highest  pow- 
er as  an  artist,  which  £ey  do  not.  W« 
have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  epigrammatic 
critic  that  Landseer's  power  consists  in  put- 
ting human  eves  into  dog's  heads.  Even 
Mr.  Rnskin,  who  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion done  frank  justice  to  Landseer,  seems 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  founding  a  gene- 
ral estimate  of  his  art  npon  his  works  of 
humour. 

'  In  our  modem  treatment  of  the  dog,'  saya 
Mr.  Bnskin,  'of  which  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  interest 
taken  in  him  is  disproportionate  to  that 
taken  in  man,  and  leads  to  a  somewhat  tri- 
vial mingling  of  sentiment,  or  warping  bj 
caricature ;  giving  up  the  true  nature  of  the 
animal  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  thought  or 
pleasant  jest.  Neither  Titian  nor  Vclasqaez 
ever  jest;  and  though  Veronese  jests  grace- 
fully and  tenderly,  he  never  for  an  instant 
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oventepa  the  &b«o1nte  facts  of  natare.  But 
the  English  paioter  looks  for  sentiment  or 
jest  primarily,  and  Teaches  both  by  a  feebly 
romaDtic  taint  of  fallacy,  except  in  one  or  two 
simple  and  touching  pictures,  such  aa  the 
".Shepherd's  Chief  Monmer." ' 

If  lltian  and  Velasquez  never  jest,  the 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  limitation  even  of  their 
imperial  facnities.  All  bnman  moods  trim 
between  langhter  and  team,  and  all  minds 
which  if  great,  are  great  enough,  and  if  lit- 
tle, are  healthy,  are  dowered  with  sympa- 
thies for  bott  The  world  gets  sadder  as 
mankind  grows  old,  and  we  can  dispense 
with  few  tilings  so  well  as  with  arch  and  ge- 
nial humour.  Englishmen  of  all  men  are 
laat  called  upon  1«  apoli^ze  for  jesting. 
Our  great  men,  the  lawgivers  of  oar  Utera- 
tare  and  of  mankind,  have  dearly  loved  a 
joke.  A  greater  than  Titian  or  VelasqueE 
can  never  be  solemn  and  severe  for  throe 
pages  on  end.  His  Falstafln,  his  Ague- 
cheeka,  his  Marias,  his  Launces  and  I^nnce's 
dc^  his  Malvolios,  his  Dogberries,  his 
grave-diggers,  have  set  generations  on  a 
roar,  and  comedy  laughs  consumedly  in  the 
corner  though  tragedy  in  sceptred  pall 
sweeps  by.  Old  Chaucer  throws  bis  heart 
into  nothing  half  so  much  as  a  jest;  be 
holds  his  siaes  and  shakes  with  mirth,  his 
intense  enjoyment  forcing  you  into  a  kind 
of  sympathy,  although  the  fun  is  pretty  snre 
to  he  miles  away  from  modem  mentionabi- 
lity.  Scott,  when  at  bis  best,  is  almost  al- 
ways quietly  but  cordially  laughing.  Bums 
had  an  eye  for  comical  doggishness  so  tme 
that  his  descriptive  word-strokes  in  'The 
twa  Doga '  may  vie  in  graphic  felicity  with 
the  strokes  of  Landseer's  brush.  No  great 
man  is  a  humourist  only,  but  the  greatest 
men  are  all  humourists.  English  humour, 
in  its  light  caricaturing  mood,  was  never 
more  charmingly  displayed  than  in  the 
works  of  Cruiksbank,  Leech,  and  Doyle,  and 
it  is  a  vein  of  the  same  national  quality  that 
shows  itself  in  the  gentle  satire  of  Landsoer. 
Of  course  he  deliberately  assumed,  in  this 
class  of  his  works,  the  liberty  of  the  carica- 
tarist  He 'oversteps  the  absolute  facts  of 
nature;'  and  he  does  this,  not  in  the  eaiv 
ncstnesg  of  the  highest  imagination  (which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  sovereign  art  to  do) 
but  in  play;  therefore,  his  work  in  this 
kind  is  secondary.  If,  however,  he  has  else- 
where risen  above  hnmour,  if  he  has  occa- 
sionally produced  works  of  the  highest  or- 
der— his  efforts  in  humour  attest  the  heal- 
thiness and  modesty  of  his  nature,  the  width 
of  range,  not  the  insignificance  of  his  genius, 
and  merit  admiration  rather  than  contempt 
Ho  has  not,  wo  say,  confined  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  facta  of  dog-life  and  monkey- 


life  ;~bat  what  caricatarist,  what  fabulist, 
haa  with  skill  so  subtle  adapted  the  facts  of 
animal  hfe  to  snit  his  purpose,  or  modified 
them  less  traceably  i  Who  shall  draw  the 
line  between  animal  character  and  hnman 
character,  iu  such  marvels  of  delicate  irony 
and  racy  fun  as  '  The  Travelled  Monkey  '  or 
'Jack  in  Office'!  Who  shall  say  wherein 
the  dogs  of  high  vulgarity  and  of  low  vul- 
garity, the  dogs  of  dignified  reserve  and  of 
insolent  familiarity,  the  sycophant  dogs,  the 
official  red-tape  dogs,  the  wise  Lord  Chan- 
cellor dogs,  the  greedy  dogs,  the  sentimental 
dogs,  the  puppy  dogs,  the  good  dogs,  pass 
beyond  the  canine  frontier,  and  ascend  or 
descend  into  mere  humanity !  For  our  own 
part  we  pever  feel  more  deeply  Landseer's 
exquisite  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  lower  creatnres  than  when  we  carefully 
take  note  of  his  nse  of  dog  gesture,  and  dog 
expression,  and  dog  propensity,  to  point  his 
hnman  moral.  In  no  instance  are  his  dogs 
more  human  than  in  the  '  Jack  iu  Office ; ' 
but  every  one  of  the  troop  haa  a  look  and 
demeanonr  not  only  markedly  his  own  but 
characteristically  do^sh,  and  even  the  sy- 
cophant, who  hopes  with  truly  human  whine 
and  self-humiliation,  to  beg  his  way  into 
Jack's  favour  and  a  share  of  the  good 
things,  has  an  irrefragably  canine  look  about 
the  paws.  One  of  the  very  finest  works  in 
humonr  that  Landseer  ever  executed  is  '  The 
Travelled  Monkey.'  The  painting  is  as  mi- 
nute in  finish  as  Meissonnier's,  with  a  spirit 
and  vitality  of  tonch  which  Meisaonnier  does 
not  approach.  There  is  delicious  fun  in 
every  part  of  it ;  in  the  grave  self-impor- 
tance, the  polished,  condescending  stateli- 
nesa  of  the  scarlet-coated  coicomb— in  the 
exqniutely  discriminated  expressions  of  the 
other  monkeys,  respectful  admiration,  wor- 
shipful reverence,  envious  wonderment — 
and  in  the  group  of  mother  and  child  mon- 
keys in  the  corner,  the  mother  clasping  her 
little  one  to  her  breast  with  one  band,  and 
holding  up  tha  other  as  if  deprecating  the 
approach  of  this  dazzling  and  dangerous 
meteor,  which  might  strike  her  Infant  blind. 
Does  this  corner-group  contain  a  first  sng- 
gestion  of  the  paUios  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  became  a  leading  motive  in 
'Our  Poor  Relations')  We  ask  the  ques- 
tion, rather  thinking  that  the  answer  ought 
to  be  affirmative,  but  with  conuderable  hesi- 
talion  on  the  point.  In  '  Our  Poor  Rela- 
tions '  the  siok  baby  and  its  disconsolate 
mother  are.  principal;  the  swarthy  doctor  in 
the  back-ground,  though  there  is  the  purest 
comicality  and  fine  satire  in  the  serene  com- 
placency with  which  he  regales  himself  on 
the  orangesprovided  for  the  invalid,  is  se- 
condary.   Tliia  also,  however,  is  a  pictur^Qf 
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humour,  and  if,  on  tha  ground  that  pathetic 
humour  is  by  nature  higher  than  comic  hu- 
mour, it  IB  maintained  to  be  Landneer's  beat 
vork  of  the  hind,  we  shall  not  aivue  the 
qnestion.  To  the  same  class  we  assign  the 
*  Highland  Nurses,'  ptunted  about  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  dedicated  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  A  wounded  stag  lies  dying  on 
the  hill;  two  hinds  hang  over  him,  licking 
his  wounds.  This  is  a  work  of  humour,  be- 
cause the  action  of  the  hinds  is  frankly  im- 
C)HibIe,but  thebumonristr^ic,  not 
ndseer's  pathetic  vein  was  very 
and  sometimes  deep. 

These  pictures,  illustrative  of  animal  emu- 
lation of  human  courage  or  faithfulness,  or 
of  animal  mimicry  of  humau  vices,  and  foi- 
bles, may  have  a  not  merely  accidental  or 
faocifal  connection — M.  Ttune  would  proba- 
bly insist  upon  tbia  connection  as  corrobo- 
rative of  his  fundamental  principle  of  litera- 
ry philosophy — with  the  historical  characte- 
ristics of  a  period  when  science  makes  it  her 
Erondest  boast  to  hare  naveiled  those  secret 
onds  of  relationship  by  which,  according 
to  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley,  the  whole 
family  of  living  things  is  linked  together. 
Those  in  which  Landseer  depicts  animals  as 
human  pets  or  playthings  naVe  a  general 
tendencv  to  foster  that  kindliness  of  regard 
for  the  lowlier  creatures  in  which  people  of 
the  present  day,  not,  perhaps,  so  theologi- 
cally orthodox  or  metaphysically  aspiring  as 
former  generations,  may  claim  to  have  real- 
ized some  small  moral  improvement  The 
rich  man  will  be  all  the  lander  tohis  dogs 
and  horses,  the  sportsman  will  be  all  the 
more  willing  to  dissociate  his  pleasure  from 
the  infliction  of  pain,  for  having  looked 
upon  the  pictures  of  liindseer.  But  unhap- 
pily it  is  not  at  the  hand  of  the  rich  man 
that  the  animal  creation  suffers  most.  The 
fiold-flports  of  civilized  men  imply  protec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  gravely  questioned  whe- 
ther the  creatures  preserved  for  sport  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  gainers  from  being  hunt- 
ed by  man.  It  is  &om  the  poor  that  horses 
and  di^  suffer  most.  A  hud  life — it  is  a 
stem  fact,  bnt  indispntable^-does  not  com- 
monly soften  the  heart,  but  steels  it  to  cal- 
lousness and  cruelty.  The  man  on  whom 
fate's  strokes  fall  thick  finds  a  miserable  re- 
lief in  pasMng  on  the  blow  to  the  slave,  still 
more  helpless  than  himself,  that  cannot  re- 
turn it  Landseer  has  pleaded  with  the 
shepherd  for  bis  dc^,  hat  he  might  have 
done  more  to  bespeak  gentle  treatment  for 
the  horse. 

We  have  spoken  of  studies,  portruts, 
show-pictures,  and  pictures  of  hnmour;  we 
now  approach  the  moat  important  works  of 
Landseer.    These  may  bo  ranged  in  two 


classes.  In  the  first  we  include  such  works 
as  '  The  Arab  Tent,' '  Bolton  Abbey  in  tiie 
Olden  Time',  'The  Challenge,'  'The  Sanc- 
tuary,' 'The  Maid  and  Magpie,'  and  sevenl 
others.  There  is  in  them  no  important 
thought,  no  great  energy  of  imaginadon,  no 
humour,  but  there  is  an  unmistakable  love 
of  the  thing  painted,  and  there  is  realization 
of  as  high  abstract  beauty  as  is  ever  attain- 
ed by  Idudseer.  Perhaps,  of  them  all, 
'The  Arab  Tent'  approaches  nearest  to  a 
show-picture,  and  yet,  if  you  compare  it 
with  the 'Windsor  in  1842,' you  wdl  per- 
ceive that  Landseer  felt,  in  the  one  case,  as 
an  artist  whose  delight  is  in  his  work,  and, 
in  the  other,  as  an  accomplished  decorator 
producing,  to  order,  a  furniture-picture. 
The  Maid  and  Magpie,'  is  atypical  work  in 
this  class.  The  cow  is  punted  with  an 
idealizing  softness  of  tint  peculiar  to  Sir 
Edwin's  mature  time,  which  is  consbtent 
withjperfect  veracity  of  delineation.  The 
entirely  spontaneous  and  unaffected  attitode 
of  the  ^rl,  resting  her  bead  on  the  side  of 
the  cow  while  the  milking  goes  on,  annoon- 
cea  with  simple  expressiveness  the  terms  of - 
mutual  trust  and  affection  on  which  the  two 
stand  with  each  other.  The  eye  of  the 
maid  is  on  the  magpie,  and  the  bird  knows 
it ;  the  sly,  shy,  thievish  dart  at  the  apoon 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mischievous  thing — a  magpie -biography  Id 
a  touch.  This,  we  fancy,  is  one  of  the  pic- 
tures in  which  dull  critics  detect 'the  efie- 
minacy  '  of  Landaeer's  later  manner ;  aa  if  it 
were  not  a  higher  achievement  to  paint  the 
soul  of  a  cow  than  its  anatomy ! 

The  second  class  in  this  highest  divi«oii 
of  Landaeer's  works  contains  those  on  which 
we  should,  in  the  last  resort,  base  his  claim 
to  be  considered  a  great  artist  First  of  all 
we  take  that  picture  which  Mr.  Buskin  se- 
lected, thirty  years  ago,  as  illustrating,  with 
expressive  eloquence  of  imagery  and  con- 
vincing cleamcsa  of  discrimination,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  language  of  painting  and 
the  ideas,  or  thoughta,  or  ima^native  sue-  • 
gestions,  which  are  the  life  of  art  l£. 
Ruskin  introduces  it  as  'one  of  the  most 
perfect  poems  or  pictures  which  modem 
times  have  seen.'  It«  name  is  'The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner.' 

'  Hero  the  exquidte  execution  of  the  glossy 
and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp 
toucMus  of  the  green  bongh  beside  it,  the 
clear  pamting  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  and 
the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — lan- 
guage clearand  expressive  in  the  hii^est  de- 
gree. But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog's 
breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive  cling- 
ing of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blan- 
ket off  the  trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of 
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the  head  lud,  close  and  motionleBB,  upon  its 
folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in 
ite  utter  hopelessness,  the  ritndity  of  repose 
which  marks  that  there  has  oeen  no  motion 
not  change  in  the  trance  of  agon;  since  the 
last  blow  was  strunk  on  the  coffio-lid,  the 
quietness  aad  glonra  of  the  chamber,  the 
spectacles  marking  the  place  whore  the  Bible 
was  last  closed,  mdicatine  bow  lonely  has 
been  the  life — how  unwatcned  the  departnre 
— of  bim  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  bis 
sleep ;  these  are  all  tboughta— thoughts  by 


which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from 
hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  paint- 
ing goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high 


art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat 
itator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a 
drapery,  bat  as  the  Man  of  Hind.' 

On  two  eabsequent  occasions,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  work,  'Modem  Faint«rs,' 
Mr.  Ruskia  has  returned  to  this  picture,  not 
withdrawing  hie  praise,  but,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, stating  thftt  Landeeer  had  punted 
'  many '  such,  and,  in  the  other,  that  ne  had 
painted  'one  or  two.'  Even  one  or  two 
masterpieces,  added  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
interesting  and  precious  but  not  supreme 
works,  which  Landseer  gave  us,  would  justi- 
fy our  entitling  him  a  great  artist;  but  his 
works  of  pure  and  high  art  aro  more  than 
one  or  two.  Nor,  all  things  considered,  can 
we  regard  "The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner' 
as  among  his  very  greatest 'works.  It  might, 
we  think,  have  been  painted  nearly  as  well 
by  other  men.  Neitlier  the  thought  nor  the 
treatment  is  strikingly  original,  and  it 
Terges  towards  sentiment-al  faliacy.  We  see 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Rivifere  conld  not  have 
nearly  equalled  it.  But  if  some  men  have 
painted  dogs  in  one  or  two  aspects  as  well 
Landseer,  no  man  ever  approached  Landseer 
in  painting  deer;  and  utterly  alone  is  hit 
'  Random  Shot.'  On  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, on  the  virgin  snow,  the  hind,  struck 
by  a  chance-shot,  has  fallen  dead,  and 
the  fawD  seeks  in  vain  for  its  accustomed 
nourishment.  It  is  a  picture  of  which  words 
are  singularly  impotent  to  convey  the  im- 
pression, but  the  pathos  of  the  scene  is  infi- 
nite, and  the  treatment  is  as  grand  as  it  ia 
simple.  Only  the  lone  mountain-summit: 
above,  clear  sky,  faintly  fiushed  with  cve- 
ning-Iight,  the  cold  smile  of  nature  over  the 
baby -fawn  and  its  dead  mother;  around,  the 
snow  beginning  to  freeze  hard  as  the  stars 
come  out.  It  is  the  hour  when  the  sports- 
man whose  random  shot  did  the  deed,  will 
be  sitting  down  to  dine.  Nothing  breaks 
the  deep  simplicity,  the  artistic  breadth,  of 
tiie  treatment ;  the  blood-etMns  on  the  hoof- 
marks  in  the  snow  are  the  sole  accessory  in 
the  picture.  As  for  the  colour,  Mr.  Ruskin 
declares  it  to  be  'cert^nly  the  most  sue-. 


cessfu)  rendering  be  has  ever  seen  of  the  hue 
of  snow  under  warm  but  subdued  light.'  In 
this  work  landseer  stones,  by  its  pleading 
id  peuetmtiag  pathos,  for  all  the  connte- 
luce,  or  seeumg  countenance,  lent  by  his 
paintings  to  the  thoughtless  cruelties  of 
sport. 

Another  great  picture  is  that  entitled, 
with  what  we  can  well  believe  to  have  been 
no  affected. piety,  '  Man  Proposes,  God  Dis- 
poses,' Again  the  landscape  is  wintry,  but 
now  we  are  in  solitndes  of  thick-ribbed  Po- 
lar ice.  The  only  living  things  Tisible  are 
two  white  bears,  prowling  for  prey.  One 
tears  at  some  woollen  fabric,  olanket  or 
shawl,  which  is  froien  tight  among  the  ice- 
blocks  beside  the  fallen  and  shattered  mast. 
A  telescope  lies  on  the  snow.  The  other 
bear  looks  up  to  the  icy  sky,  and  snarls 
and  howls,  as  if  disappointed  to  find  no 
morsel  on  the  human  skeleton  whose  ribs  pro- 
tmde  from  the  snow.  The  visibility  of  this 
skeleton  ie  the  one  blemish  in  the  picture. 
It  is  a  homage  to  the  vulgar,  of  a  kind  into 
which  Landseer  was  seldom  betrayed.  The 
pathos,  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  wort, 
would  have  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  heart 
without  it,  for  imagination,  roused  by  the 
frozen  raiment  and  the  telescope,  would  have 
seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  keener  in  its  vision 
than  the  eye  of  the  body,  what  lay  beneath 
the  snow.  But  it  is  a  noble  picture.  Man 
came  here  ;  nature  crushed  him,  and  ended 
him  ;  hungry  bears,  ghastly,  unhappy-look- 
ing, forlorn  creatures,  rend  and  snarl  above 
his  grave.  It  is  the  most  original  and  im- 
'prossive  work  ever  suggested  to  artist  by  the 
tale,  sad  in  ita  glory,  melancholy  in  its  nero- 
ism,  of  Arctic  discovery  and  disaster. 

In  the  'Random  Shot'  man  has  been  the 
minister  of  the  pain  that  ia  suffered.  In 
'Night'  and '  Morning,' companion  pictures, 
there  is  a  representation  of  that  mysterious 
cruelty  which  recent  science  has  shown  to 
be  interwoven  with  nature's  general  treat- 
ment of  her  forest-children,  and  d  which 
they  are  themselves  the  ministers.  In  the 
'  Night,'  strong  moonlight  shivers  through 
mist-wreaths  that  trail  dimly  along  the  hilla 
in  the  wind,  rnlBingiip  the  lake  into  stormy 
spray,  and  wrapping  the  landscape  in  gloom. 
Two  sti^  occupy  uie  foreground  in  mutual 
conflict;  their  knotted  sinews,  entangled 
horns,  and  bloodshot  eyes  express  the  last 
energy  of  impassioned  rage.  In  the  '  Morn- 
ing,' all  is  changed.  The  clouds  have  troop- 
ed away,  the  wind  has  fallen,  the  lake,  allll 
as  glass,  looks  up,  like  a  glad,  calm  face,  to 
take  the  sunrise.  Beautiful  upon  the 
mountuna  are  the  feet  of  the  dawn.  The 
brave  stags  are  dead,  their  limbs  rigid  as  if 
cast  in  bronze,  their  antlers  entangled  in  th« 
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final  grapple,  tlieir  eyes  fixed  in  the  last 
glare  of  defiance.  And  io  !  there,  creeping 
ap  the  hill,  fearless  now  of  hoof  or  antler, 
the  fox  comes  to  breakfast  on  venison,  and 
the  monn  tain -eagle  winging  its  way  across 
the  lake,  will  have  its  shnre  of  the  feast  So 
have  the  monarchs  of  the  glen  ended  their 
duel.  This  is  literal  fact ;  a  far  deeper  feel- 
ing than  humour  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
painter  when  he  executed  the  work ;  it  is 
not  fable,  but  epic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  '  Lost  in 
the  Snow,'  or  the  admirable  picture  in  which 
honour  ia  done  to  the  don  of  St.  Bernard. 
'An  Event  in  the  Forest,"  "There's  Life  in 
the  Old  Dog  yet,'  'The  Stae  at  Bay,'  and 
many  otherpowerful  works  iilnstrate  hunting 
in  the  Highlands.  These  are  no  mere 
fashionable  or  show  pictures,  Man  is  by 
nature  a  hunter,  and  the  best  reputed  stu- 
dents of  man's  history  in  primitive  times  are 
disposed  to  assign  high  importance,  as  one 
of  the  influences  which  originated  civiliza- 
tion, to  his  struggle  with  wjld  animals. 
From  the  huntsman  to  the  warrior  there  is 
but  a  step.  The  inherited  instincts  of  sport 
will  not  be  argued  out  of  ns  by  philanthro- 
pists or  profeisors,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  noL  No  difficulty  is  more  genuine, 
few  more  perplexing,  for  the  social  philoso- 
pher and  philosophic  statesman  than  to  find 
employment  for  the  lelsnre  of  the  vast  num- 
bers who,  in  an  old  and  wealthy  country, 
will,  unless  you  cut  in  before  him,  be  araur- 
ediy  supplied  with  work  by  the  devil.  Bet- 
ter to  have  them  among  the  hills,  tracking 
the  stag,  than  spending  the  whole  year  amid 
the  enervating  luxury,  and  reeking  sensuali- 
ty, and  featuring  scandal,  and  bitter  cynicism, 
of  great  cities.  The  sports  which  Landaeer 
loved,  and  which  he  ennobled  by  his  incom- 
parable treatment,  were  not  the  cockney  dcs- 
picsbilities  of  sparrow  or  pigeon  shooting,  or 
the  dreary  hatchery  of  battue -shooting,  or 
the  patient  ineptitude  of  punt-fishing.  The 
splendid  trout  in  the  '  Bolton  Abbey  '  were 
taken  by  an  angler  who  cast  his  fly  across 
the  tail  of  the  stream  aa  he  stood  on  the 


corrie,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  nnti),  after  many 
an  hour,  he  gets  a  practicalile  shot,  will  have 
the  wiry  sinew  and  steady  nerve  of  a  vete- 
ran campaigner. 

The  vcrsatiUty  and  felicitous  cleverness 
of  Landseer  are  well  shown  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  '  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream.'  Ti- 
tania  and  Bottom,  and  the  fairy-land  of  elves 
and  enchantments,  in  which  the  poet  of  all 
the  world  conceived  them,  have  not  been 
represented  with  kindlier  sympathy  or 
quainter  fancy ;  but  though  the  feeling  and 


humour  of  the  pictures  are  faultless,  they 
fail  signally  in  colour,  and  are  better  in  the 
engravings  than  in  the  originals.  It  is,  in- 
deed, but  just  to  say,  with  reference  to  these 
and  scores  of  other  marvellous  engravings, 
that  the  genius  of  Thomas  Landseer  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  along  with  that  of 
Edwin.  Once  or  twice  the  Tatter  ventured 
into  the  region  of  all^orical  painting,  and 
his  success  renders  it  almost  matter  for 
regret  that,  probably  from  his  own  modesty, 
possibly  because  of  the  rudeness  of  critics, 
ne  did  not  oftener  attempt  such  flights. 
His  '  War'  and  '  Peace  '  are  true  poem-pic- 
turos.  In  '  War  '  all  is  narrowness,  horror, 
fire-eyed  gloom  and  pain, — a'  glimpse, 
through  battle-smoke,  into  the  mouth  of 
hell.     Horse  and  horseman  he  crushed   in 

fhastly  ruin  below  the  rampart-breach  or 
attery,  the  fierce  flame  of  cannon  bursting 
out  beside  them.  '  Peace  '  is  all  spacions- 
ness  and  serenity ;  unfathomable  blue  of 
summer  sky,  broad  cffirulcan  mirror  of  sum- 
mer-sea, swell  of  green  sward  and  nibbling 
of  lazy  sheep.  How  magnificently  this  is 
contrasted  with  the  wallea-up  darkness  and 
murky  rage  of  '  War  ! '  Toe  lamb  crops 
the  green  blade  that  has'grown  in  the  throat 
of  the  rusty  gun ;  there  are  glad  children 
sporting  in  front;  the  gordian  knot  of  the 
hour  is  the  thread-puzzle  on  the  child's 
hands,  which  needs  no  sword  to  cut  it.  This 
is  sentimental  ism,  is  it!  and  we  are  to  have 
no  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  roore  grti- 
cious  than  Rubens  helps  us  to,  with  his  con- 
trasts of  tigers  and  fat  women  t  Why  so  f 
Simplicity  and  intelligibility  are  no  dispsr- 
agoment  to  power,  and  we  shall  take  liberty 
to  admire  and  iofeel  strong  and  sweet  and 
expressive  imi^ining,  though  there  be  noth- 
ing in  it  coarse  or  repulsive,  nothing  wire- 
drawn, far  fetched,  trivially  conceited,  or 
obscare.  It  is  one  of  the  affectations — 
more  properly,  perhaps,  one  of  the  stupidi- 
ties— of  our  pretentious  critics  t«  sneer  at 
popularity ;  but  in  no  respect  was  Landseer 
truer  to  that  English  character  which  we 
claimed  for  him  at  the  outset  than  tn  the 
brilliant  fascination  which  made  him,  not 
only  in  England  bat  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  most  popular  of  modem  painters. 
A  clear,  frank,  ingenuous  simplicity — a  lucid 
freshness,  as  of  morning  air — has  been  an 
attribute  of  typical  English  genius.  Shake- 
speare is,  in  proportion  to  his  depth,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  popular  of  authors. 
Pope  and  Dryden  in  poetry,  Reynolds  arKl 
Gainsborough  in  painting,  have  the  same 
manly  sweetness,  the  same  unaffected  and 
simple  pleasantness. 

Landseer's  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
was  born  with  him,  rested  npon  direct  and 
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coDBtant  Btndy  of  nature.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  as  we  said,  a  draughtsman ;  his  eye  was 
for  form  rather  than  colour,  lie  wonld 
have  been  a  consummate  engraver;  be  was 
a  good  sculptor,  and  might,  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  sculpture,  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  times.  Of  composition, 
except  in  one  or  two  of  its  simplest  and 
most  important  principles,  he  had  little 
grasp.  When  his  feeling  was  strong  enough 
to  call  up  his  imagination  in  her  power,  he 
composed  always  with  breadth,  sometimes 
with  grandeur;  but  when  bis  iraagioation 
was  but  half-roused,  as  in  a  few  such  fail- 
ures aa  the  '  Flood  in  the  Highlands  '  and 
the  '  Swannery  attacked  by  Eagles,'  he  over- 
crowded his  materials  and  became  flashy. 
He  had  no  abstract,  conscious  system,  his 
instinct  generally  keeping  him  right  Only 
one  English  painter  has  combined  with  per- 
petual, faithful,  life-long  study  of  nature  a 
system  of  composition  aa  abstract  and  im- 
aginative in  landscape,  as  the  system  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters  was  in  historical 
and  sacred  art      We  of  course  allude  to 
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lectual and  imaginative  painter  like  him  who 
designed  the  '  Liber  Studiorum  ;'  but  in  his 
own  walk  of  art  he  stands  alone.  No  one 
ever  painted  the  lion,  or  the  dog,  or  the 
monkey,  so  well  as  he;  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached him  in  painting  the  deer.  He 
might  have  done  more  for  the  horse,  which, 
indeed,  still  waits  its  painter,  but  no  other 
English  artist  has  done  so  much.  He  is  a 
notable  figure  in  the  historic  group  of  the 
Victorian  age ;  one  of  the  darlinss  of  his 
time,  with  Dickens,  Macaulay,  Palmerston, 
and  a  few  more,  whom  their  countrymen  felt 
and  feel  to  be  English  of  the  English.  He 
was  not  earnest  beyond  the  earnestness  of  a 
prosperous,  peaceable,  highly -civilized  man 
and  generation,  and  if  the  sour  critics  will 
sneer  at  the  time  as  sentimental,  he  must 
come  in  for  his  share  in  the  sneer.  A  sen- 
timental age,  no  doubt ;  so  sentimental  as 
to  turn  from  the  agonies  of  fighting-cocks 
and  fighting-dogs,  nay,  to  call  street-dogs 
and  oppressed  torses,  through  the  lips  of 
Baroness  Coutts,  '  dumb  fellow-citizens ;'  so 
sentimental  as  to  feed  and  educate  ragged 
homeless  children  instead  of  banging  them  ; 
BO  sentimental,  though  capable  of  Inker- 
mann  and  the  suppression  of  a  Bengal  mu- 
tiny, as  to  despise  the  brute  courage  of  the 
ring;  a  sentimental,  gentle-mannered  time, 
in  which  deep-drinking,  and  boisterous  pro- 
fane talk,  and  rade  horse-play  of  practical 
jesting,  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable ;  in 
which  doipcatic  purity  is  widely  prevalent; 
in  which  graciousness  of  demeanour,  and 
sincere  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
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are  diSused  more  widely  through  society 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
England.  A  thorough  Englishman,  land- 
seer painted  what  a  clear,  keen,  unaffected 
eye,  looking  'straight  forward,  saw  in  the 
creatures  and  scenes  he  loved.  Of  theory, 
of  system,  of  long-winded  fuss  and  aSectJt- 
tion,  he  was  conspicuously  free,  unmistake- 
ably  impatient.  He  lived  wholly  in  the  con- 
crete. Nelson's  strate^, — to  find  the  foe 
and  sink  him  or  take  him  in  tow, — Wel- 
lington's sharp  decisions  and  brief  words, — 
is  there  not  something  akin  to  these  in  the 
bright,  rapid  energy  of  Landseer'e  painting ! 
When  he  failed,  he  failed  frankly ;  he  nev- 
er botched  or  bungled.  Our  painting  may 
go  on  to  better  things  or  it  may  not ;  but 
never  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  be  kindled  a  light  more  picturesque  in 
its  comeliness,  more  gentle  in  its  power, 
than  that  which  faded  from  them  when  the 
brush  fell  from  the  hand  of  Edwin  Land- 
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Tht  PhiltMophy  of  Bittory  in  Europe.  By 
RoBBRT  Flint,  Pndessor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Political  £conomy,  University  of 
St  Andrews.  Vol  L  Edmburgh  :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Professor  Flint's  book  is  one  of  imusna] 
ability  and  importance^  and  is  likely  to  take  a 
permanent  place  in  our  higher  literature.  It 
la  critical,  and  not  creative^but  its  criticism 
is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  and 
with  a  penetration  and  intellectual  strength 
that  are  almost  creative.  Its  purpose  is  to 
write  the  history  of  History;  to  trace  its  de- 
velopment from  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts  to  a 
philosophy  of  human  life  and  progress.  This 
is  achieved  first  by  an  elaborate  introduction, 
expounding  the  true  character  and  philosophy 
of  history,  and  then  by  compressed  sjialyses 
and  criticisms  of  works  which  have  contribut- 
ed to  it, — '  to  indicate  what  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  course,  laws,  and  significance  of 
human  development,  by  the  progress  of  the 
sciences,  and  to  notice  the  chief  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  discussion  of  the 
special  problems  of  historical  speculation.' 

It  is  only  pari  pattu  with  general  civilization 
and  science  that  a  philosophy  of  history  be- 
comes possible.  Perhaps  at  no  period  of  hu- 
man existence  have  men  been  altogether  indif- 
ferent about  causes  of  things,  but  in  periods 
of  ignorance  they  have  been  contentw  with 
superstitious  notions;  and,  in  periods  of  sel- 
fishness and  empiricism,  they  have  easily 
adopted  sectarian  and  false  notiona  Political 
economy,  ethnology,  and  common  human  obli'- 
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gfttion  are  clearly  necessar3r  to  noabte  any  true 
philosophy  of  history.  Hence  the  philosophy 
of  history,  &a  we  now  recognise  it —  th&t  Is,  the 
common  humaD  causes  of  things,  and  the  moral 
obliKatioas  connected  with  them — is  only  of 
modem,  almost  contemporarj^  realization. 
From  Aristotle  downwards  the  highest  class  of 
historians  have  instinctively  attempted  some- 
tbinE  of  philosophy — but  therein  a  wide  distinc- 
tion oetwaen  philosophJEine  about  history  and  a 
philosophy  of  history.  Historians  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  true  elements  of  histoiT, 
as  consisting  in  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the 
people,  andnotnferely  in  the  doings  of  its  rulers 
and  the  battles  of  ita  armies.  Patriotism  afcatn 
has  often  been  a  synonym  for  national  selfish 
nees,  and  for  the  agression  of  might  against 
right ;  ethnology  has  but  slowly  established  the 
physiological  fact  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
religion  its  moral  facts  and  obligations.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  we  have  only  just  come  to  un- 
derstand the  true  scientific  method  of  history 
in  dealing  with  evidence,  with  phenomena,  and 
with  causes.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  therefore, 
that  an  exposidon  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
history,  like  that  of  Professor  Flint,  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  scientific  theory.  It  is  a 
great  moral  teaching— and  in  manifold  and 
striking  ways  set  forth  international  and  human 
relationships  and  obligations :  while  it  throws 

Ct  light  on  the  progress  and  correlation  of  all 
iches  of  human  kowledgo — so  that  the 
science  of  historical  philosophy  is  the  true  basis 
of  a  history  of  the  sciences. 
t  The  introduction  is  the  most  original  and 
philosophical  part  of  the  work.  The  histori- 
cal account  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
endeavours  after  a  philosophy  of  history  which 
follow  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  an 
analysis  of  hooks.  The  introduction  is  a  well- 
conceived  account  of  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions esBMitial  to  such  a  philosophv — it  traces 
the  ^esis  and  progress  of  the  idea,  through 
claspical,  medissval,  and  modern  times ;  its 
philosophical  character  is  shown  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  graxp.  Professor  Flint 
does  not  think  that  one  hislurian  who  recog- 
nises the  great  truths  that  are  involved  in 
human  events  cnn  make  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, any  more  than  one  swallow  can  make  a 
summer — else  Aristotle,'  to  whom  Professor 
Flint  renders  a  high  meed  of  praise,  would 
have  achieved  iL  A  philosophy  of  history  is 
conditioned  on  the  entire  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  the  age,  and  is  tiuo  and  advanced,  in 
proportion  as  each  department  of  science  is  de- 
veloped in  its  true  philosophical  character. 
The  philosophy  of  history,  indeed,  is  a  true  and 
complete  account  of  the  mi>dutmvendi  of  human 
society.  Hence  Professor  Flint  concludes  that 
although  only  imperfect:  yet,  and  capable  of  a 
much  more  full  and  true  development,  our  own 
Bgeis  the!  first  in  which  anything  like  a  true 
philosophy  of  history  has  been  possible.  All 
pastagps  and  developments  have  prepared  for 
It  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  there 
are  ^reat  moral,  sodal,  and  political  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  events  of  human  history 
develop.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
these  laws  are  incapable  of  definition,  but  they 
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are  not  the  less  real  aod  dominant.  There  is 
a  harmony  of  liberty  and  necessity'in  human 
history  generally,  as  of  individual  life ;  and 
while  the  law  of  rcaponsibility  may  not  be  dis- 
regarded, the  law  of  necessity  obtains.  Hu- 
man history  develops  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  human  beings ;  social  instincts  formu- 
late nations,  and  create  politics  ;  and  history  is 
developed  from  the  harmonious  or  anb^onistic 
relations  of  the  two,  and  from  the  conflict  ot 
differing  national  organisations.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  vague  statement  of  very  com- 
plex conditions:  manifold  class  interests,  con-' 
ceptions,  preferences,  ambitions,  political  par- 
ties and  struggles,  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
the  development  of  new  ideas  and  interests  in 
their  relations  to  them,  and  Ibe  analogous  con- 
ditions of  international  relations,  interests,  and 
rivalries— all  enter  into  the  causation  of  his- 
tory, and  have  to  be  considered  in  any  account 
of  Its  philosophy.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  three  great  factors  of  human  civilixa- 
tion — the  [thilosophy  and  art  of  Greece,  the 
law  and  unity  of  Rome,  the  religiou-s  brother- 
hood and  catholicity  of  Christianity — have 
successively  contribnted  to  it  Thus  the  two 
great  ideas  have  emerged  to  which  Professor 
Flint  gives  special  emphasis,  viz.,  those  of  hu- 
man progress  and  of  human  unity.  Mankind, 
he  contends,  have  with  various  d^rees  of  n- 
pidity,  and  amid  manifold  vicissitudes,  never 
ceased  to  make  progress.  Instead  of  the  hu- 
man law  having  been  one  of  deterioration,  it 
has  been  one  of  constant  advance  in  all  ile- 
partments  and  elements  of  civilization — morml 
and  religious,  as  well-  as  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial The  two  great  human  experiences 
which  have  more  especially  developed  the  idea 
of  human  unity  have  been  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Christtan  relipon^ — the  one  contribu- 
ting the  idea  of  external  organized  law,  the 
other  that  of  internal  brotherly  sympathy. 
Professor  Flint  renders  due  praise  to  the 
medinval  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  the 
great  antagonist  of  imperial  tyranny  and 
feudal  oppression.  This  has  been  superseded 
by  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  or  patriotism, 
which  has  become  the  antagonist  of  Romish  ec- 
clesiasticism,  but  which  can  be  saved  from  sel- 
fishness and  domination  only  by  the  boman 
sympathies  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  the  ques- 
tion being  whether  these  are  developed  best 
through  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Rome  or  through 
those  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

We  cannot  follow  Professor  Flint  through 
the  historical  substance  of  his  volume  to  which 
this  very  able  introduction  conducUt  us.  The 
present  volume  deals  only  with  France  and 
Germany,  Italy  and  England  being  left  for  a 
subsequent  volume.  Every  writer  who  can 
fairly  claim  to  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  philosophy  of  history  is  adduced ; 
and  the  character  and  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion is  carefully  estimated.  The  thing  that 
wilt  strike  ordinary  readers  the  most  is  the 
enormous  reading  which  has  been  necessary, 
and  the  equally  remarkable  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  which  detda  with  it 
Robert  Hall's  criticism  on  Dr.  Kippis.  that  he 
had  piled  upon  hia  brain  so  many  books  that  it 
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could  not  move  under  them,  is  in  no  sense  ap- 
[jidbte  to  Professor  Flint.  In  tbe  sum  total 
o(  thi  thinking  of  the  p&gt,  he  sita  in  calm, 
clear  judgment  upon  vhat  each  man  has 
irrittan,  and  ^)proveB  hie  contribution  in  its 
relition  to  the  whole.  It  is  In  thin  masterj  of 
bia  subject  that  the  philosophical  value  of 
profesaor  Flint's  criticiam  con.'^iste.  Save 
Hallam,  he  has,  we  think,  no  finglieh  superior 
in  his  mastery  of  books ;  and  his  power  of  as- 
signing to  each  its  place  in  the  cjcle  of 
ttuti^ht  which  he  haa  selected.  A  reli^ous 
Presbyterian,  not  only  accapling  the  Divine 
character  of  ChristiaQitj,  but  the  substantial 
orihadox  beliofs  of  GvanRelical  Presbyterian- 
ism,  he  is  yet  most  catholic  in  hia  judgments, 
and  most  careful  in  ^ving  to  men  from  whom 
he  differs  the  most — Voltaire,  for  instance — 
(heir  due  meed  of  praise.  Whatever  the 
school  of  the  thinker  he  encounters  no  bigoted 
prejudice  from  Professor  Flmt  If  VoltaJro 
or  Condorcet  cannot  be  praised  for  direct  con- 
Iributions  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  is 
praised  for  the  vindication  of  liberties,  which 
indirectly  make  it  possible.  We  could  have 
iriahed  to  have  specified  some  of  the  author's 
judgments — his  judidous  and  important  criti- 
RBm  of  Comte  and  Bunsen,  for  instance — ^bat  to 
be,ofvalue  this  would  demand  large  space.  The 
reader  will  find  here  important  information 
coDceming  less  known  writers.  Professor 
Flint  has  traversed  the  by-ways  of  his  depart- 
ment of  thoi^bt,  Bs  well  as  its  high-ways. 
We  commend  to  all  students  of  literature  this 
very  erudite  and  masterly  work.  It  is  not 
only  the  first  of  its  class  in  English  literature ; 
it  is  so  able  thatjc  will  not^soon  be  super- 

The  Sonrum  People  and  their  Exitliag  Detcen- 
danU  in  the  British  Dominiong  and  ,tke 
United  State*  of  America.     Benry  S,  King 

The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.     An  Ar- 

Centj  Historical  and  Scientific,  on  the 
nation  and  Growth  of  the  Nation,  to. 
By  Tbohas  Nicdolas,  M.A.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  former  of 
these  volumes  seeks  to  rescue  genealogy  from 
tbe  mere  curiosity  of  the  antiqosry,  and  to  ap- 
ply it  to  ethnology.  The  conclusion  that  he 
reaches,  is,  that  the  Norman  element  contribut- 
ed to  the  population  of  these, islands  ^at  the 
Conquest,  'involved  the  addition  of  ,a  nume- 
roos  and  mighty  people,  equalling,  probably,  a 
moiety  of  the  conquered  population  ;  that  the 
people  thus  introduced  has  continued  to  ezist 
without  mei^er  or  absorption  in  any  other 
tace ;  that  as  a  race  it  is  as  distinguishable 
now  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  since ;  and 
that  at  this  hour  its  descendants  may  be 
counted  by  tens  of  millions  in.this  countryand 
in  the  United  States  of  America.'  In  addition 
to  this,  'the  earlier  Northmen  or  Banish  im- 
migrators  had  settled  in  England,  a  people 
scarcely  Inferior  in  number  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  (whoever,  as  Mr.  Freeman  would  ask, 
they  naay  be)  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  we  infer,  by  a  process  of 
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anali^cal  reasoning  from  the  case  of  the  Nor- 
mans, that  this  Danish  race  also  has  continued 
to  exist  up  to  the  present  moment,  increasing 
in  like  ratio  with  them  and  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  that  it,  consequently,  now  rivals  each  of 
them  in  point  of  numbers.'  'The  genealogy 
of  tbe  Norman  race  leads  up  to  its  connection 
with  the  Danish  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which, 
with  it,  form  the  three  great  constituents  of 
the  Ehiglish  nation.  To  trace  that  connection 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  oiter  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  tbe  Qothic  and  Teutonic 
races,  which,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  has 
not  yet  been  treated  systematically  by  English 
writers,' 

The  points  which  the  volume  seeks  to  estab- 
lish are,  first,  that  the  Norman  conquerors  who 
settled  in  the  land  were  not  merely  an  aristo- 
cracy but  a  people ;  which  nobody,  we  sup- 
pose, would  call  in  questioit,  unless  modem 
genealogical  theories  were  held,  that  all  Nor- 
man blood  is  aristocratic  How  could  tbe 
Normans  have  held  the  land  had  there  not 
been  a  popular  colonization  T  Next,  that  they 
numbered  at  least  one-third  of  tbe  population. 
Instead  of  the  traditional  60,000  they  came 
over  in  countless  multitudes ;  an  estimate 
which  is  open  to  grave  question,  inasmuch  as, 
first,  Normandy  retained  a  lai^  population ; 
and  next — the  fact  is  indisputable — that  the 
conquerors  were  soon  assimuated  by  the  con- 
quered, and  not  the  reverse.  Had  the  domi- 
nant race  been  numerically  so  great,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Latin  elements  would  have 
superseded  English  elements,  Norman-French 
would  have  become  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  we  should  have  been  alUed 
in  blood  and  speech  to  the  QalUc,  rather 
than  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  Another  point 
which  the  author  seems  to  attempt  is,  that 
this  Norman  element,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  'true  bom  Englishman'  of  modern 
times,  boa  remained  distinct,  'without  mer- 
ger or  abNorption  in  any  other  race.'  This 
is  a  more  difficult  faith  stiU ;  certainly  consi- 
derations of  Norman  or,Danisb  race  do  not  in- 
fiuence  intermarriages  in  modern  times,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  done  so  for  long  after  the 
Conquest  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Northmen  who  conquered  Englishmen  were 
not  Gauls  hut  Scandinavians,  and  that  they 
found,  perhaps,  '  a  moiety '  of  Harold's  sub- 
jects of  cheir  own  nation  and  blood;  a  fact 
which,  however  unconsciously,  would,  no 
doubt,  very  powerfully  influence  the  amalgama- 
tion of  conquerors  and  conquered.  At  any 
rate,  Norman-French  bad  no  very  long  exist- 
ence among  us,  save  in  certain  elements  of 
speech,  which  It  naturally  contributed  to  the 
English  vernacular. 

The  anonymous  author  founds  his  ailment 
chiefly  on  Norman  names,  lists  of  which  be 
takes  from  the  London  Post  Office  Directory 
and  from  official  lists  at  Somerset  House ;  the 
result  of  which  is  that  in  our  peerage  of  600 
families  about  400  are^of  Norman  lineage,  and 
of  the  common  people,  one-third.  The  author 
thinks  that  he  proves  this  by  family  names, 
which  we  would  venture  to  remind  him  is  not 
a  process  of  genealt^  as  he  designates  it,  but 
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— which  he  does  not  attempt — a  guess  of  philo- 
logy. Nothing  can  be  mora  arbitrary  than  hia 
assumption  about  derivatiTes,  or  more  precari- 
ous than  his  conclusions,  even  from  those  that 
are  the  moat  certain.  It  does  not  follow  that 
tho  hereditary  bearer  of  an  unquestionable  Nor. 
man  name  is  of  unmixed  Norman  blood,  or  of 
Norman  blood  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  nse  of  surnames.  The  Chris- 
tian name,  Thomas,  was  for  a  long 
distinguished  by  the  appellative  of  me 
cnpation,  or  personal  characteristic,  i 
cidentat  esperience.  To  affirm  that  Thomas 
the  Smith  is  a  Norman  because  Faber 
Le  Fevre  are  Latin  and  French  designati 
of  the  same  significance,  that  Taylor  mdicatoa 
•  Norman  descent  because  there  was  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1180  a  Rainold  Taillor,  tiwt  Fowler 
ia  Norman  because  there  was  in  Normandy  in 
1198  a  RaineruB  Anceps,  while  a  Game! 
Anceps  existed  in  York  in  1168,  that  Shake- 
speare is  Norman  because  tiie  name  Sacespee 
or  Sakeapee  occurs  several  times  in  Norman  re- 
cords, 1180-1900;  there  derived  from  Saxbv  in 
Lincoltiahire,  or  from  Saxeby  in  Leicestershire 
— manors  held  by  Norman  nohlea — ia  to  tnm 
both  genealc^  and  philology  into  a  game*of 
guess  work.  As  with  many  men  wno  ride 
hobbies,  the  value  of  this  writer's  book  lies  in 
the  curious  materials  that  he  has  collected, 
and  not  in  the  argument  which  he  has  con- 
structed out  of  tbem.  It  is  full  of  curious 
learning. 

Dr.  Nicholas,  a  learned  Welshman,  whose 
bo<dc  app«ara  in  a  fourth  edition,  curiously  ar- 
rives at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions. 
He  thinks  that  the  Celtic  element  predominates 

our  race  composition,  and  tliat  our  pedigree 

largely  derived  from,  if  not  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  yet  the  earliest  inhabitants  that 
we  know,  '  the  ancient  Britons.  He  tbinks 
that  the  Norman  Conquest  contribnted  to  the 
Celtic  blood  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the 
andent  inhabitants  (rf  Brittany  were  Celts,  and 
the  Normans  were  an  admixture  of  Scandi- 
navians and  Celts,  Bollo  having  'kneaded  into 
one,  the  Celtic  inhabitanta  of  Northern  France 
and  the  Colonists  he  bad  introduced.' 

The  ailment  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britai^  found  by  the  Romans  were  Celts,  of 
the  various  tribes  of  which  the  Cyniry  were 
the  chief.  The  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  contributed  elements  to  the 
compound  character  of  the  British  people. 
The  statement  of  Gildas  that  when  the  Saxons 
arrived,  the  ancient  Britons,  having  vunly  in- 
Tokod  help  from  the  Romans,  were  also  slain 
or  driven  into  Wales,  is  proved  to  be  a  fraud. 
It  is  shown  that  the  Britons  did  not  suffer  rela- 
tively a  diminution  of  numbers  from  war,  that 
tiie^  amalgamated  with  the  invaders,  and 
maintained  the  predominance  of  Celtic  blood. 
Dr.  Nicholas  appeals  first  to  philology,  and 
analyses  the  Celtic  elements  in  the  English 
language,  and  shows  that  '  it  combines  nume- 
rous portions  of  an  ancient  tongue  nearly 
identical  with  modem  Welsh.'  He  then  ad- 
duces tiie  evidence  of  topc^raphical  and  per- 
sonal names.  He  contends  for  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  andent  British  race  upon  the 
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Anglo-Saxons  in  tbel  develtqnnent  of  early 
English  Law ;  and  then  attempts  to  estimate 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  phvsical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  Englian.  Dr.  Nicho- 
las also  rides  his  hobby  rather  hard,  and 
E laces  undue  stress  upon  |douhtf ul  evidence; 
ut  hia  book  ia  far  more  philosophical  and 
cautious  than  that  of  the  anonymous  writer 
with  which  we  have  coupled  it.  His  lists 
of  Cymric  and  Celtic  words  especially  will  be 
valuable  U>  the  philologer. 
Pertia — Ajident  and  3fod«m,  By  Jobh  Pio- 
□OT,  F.B.A,Ac.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Ut.  Piggot'a  hook  belongs  to  the  order  of 
literary  compilations,  and  haa  avowedly  been 
suggested  by  the  interest  excited  by  the  Shah's 
visit  to  En^nd.  He  does  not  ^pear  ever  to 
have  viuted  the  country.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  ita  class.  Mr.  Piggot  is,  appa- 
rentiy,  a  fair  Persian  scholar,  and  has  mad«  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  authorities  both  in 
general  history  and  in  modem  Persian  travel 
While  the  Persians  have  a  rich  poetic  Uters- 
ture,  and  in  Firdousi  the  author  of  the  epic 

Eiem  Shah  Nameb,  a  history  of  the  Persian 
ngs,  in  Saadi  the  didactic  moralist,  and  in 
Hanz  ihe  mystical  love  poet,  may  boast  ev^i 
transcendency  over  most  oriental  peoples,  tlm 
have  scarcely  any  bistwical  records.  Thev 
earl;  history  is  legendary,  and,  as  Ur.  Piggot 
tells  us,  they  are  ienorant  of  some  of  ate 
glorious  victories  of  their  forefathers  over  tb« 
Romans.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  great  history 
must  always  be  thecbief  quarry  of  the  modem 
historian  of  Persia. 

Books  of  Persian  travel,  however,  axe  both 
numerous  and  important,  and  of  these  Ur. 
Piggot  has  made  good  use.  He  gives  a  list  of 
his  authorities,  which  are  all  accessible  to  ordi- 
nary readers.  He  tells  his  story  in  a  straight- 
forward business  kind  of  way,  making  no  pr«- 
tensions  to  paint  either  historical  pictures  or 
individual  portraits ;  but  he  has  thoroughly 
possessed  himself  of  all  information  availablej 
and  has  submitted  all  his  materials  to  the  w»>- 
«  of  his  own  historical  judgment  The 
early  histot^  is  written  auccincUy,  but  with 
scarcely  suSciait  fulness  ;  sixty  pages  suffi- 
cing to  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century;  twenty  more  pages  for  an 
account  of  the  relationa  of  Persia  to  Russia, 
Sngland,  and  India,  down  to  the  recent  visit 
of  the  Shah  to  London.  Chapters  are  then 
given  to  Persian  religion,  literature,  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences,  education,  language,  travel- 
ling in  Persia,  sport,  women,  crown  jewel)),  and 
coal-fields.  Perhaps  general  readers  will  turn 
with  greatest  interest  to  the  chapter  on  the 
crown  jewels.  The  very  conception  of  the 
Shah  being  that  of  a  potentate,  adorned  with 
the  richest  jewels  in  the  world.  This  is  not  a 
modem  distinction.  Mr.  King,  in  his '  Natu- 
ral History  of  Precious  Stones,'  describes  the 
ancient  Persian  treasury,  and  tells  na  of  the 
king's  'pillow  '  of  5,000  talents — 800,000  lbs. 
of  coinM  gold — and  of  his  '  footstool,'  8,000 
talents  of  coined  silver,  and  of  a  vine  of  gold 
above  his  couch,  with  bunches  of  grapes  miade 
out  of  the  most  ^^ous  gems.     Nadir  Shah, 
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however,  contributed  moat  to  the  crown  jew- 
^;  he  brought  from  Delhi  the  famous  pea- 
cock throne,  in  which  was  the  famous  Orloff 
diamond  that  now  adorns  the  Russian  sceptre, 
wbich,  on  his  assassination  and  the  confuHJon 
Ibat  followed,  was  bought  b;  Prince  Orloff  for 
£90,000,  and  presented  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine; The  Deryai  Noor  ia  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection;  it  is  a  stone  of  IBS  carats 
and  is  H  ii>ch  long,  I  inch  broad,  and  f  of  an 
tDch  thidi.  It  is  not,  however,  veir  brilliant; 
it  is  tLe  companion  stone  to  our  Eoh-i-uoor. 
Hr.  Pi^gpt  differs,  bowcTer,  from  Mr.  fiast- 
wick's  account  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter 
gem,  by  attributing  to  Nadir  Shah  the  trick  of 
exchanging  turbans  in  token  of  amitf,  which 
reallj  was  done  bj  Runjeet  Sing  with  Shah 
Shah  Soojah.  It  fell  into  our  hands  at  the 
capture  of  Lahore.  Other  great  diamonds 
the  Crown  of  the  Hoon.  the  Pitt  diamond. 
None  of  these  great  historic  diamonds  were 
brought  bj  the  Shah  to  Europe.  Mr.  Bast- 
wick  estimates  the  value  of  bis  precious 
stones  at  six  or  seven  millions,  and  gives  a  de- 
Ecription  of  the  treasure  chamber,  which  al- 
most realizes  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
The  entire  revenue  of  Persia  does  not,  we  be- 
lieve, ekceed  two  millions.  Some  day  there 
will  be  a  great  loot,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  terrible 
temptation  to  it.  The  Shah  brot^bt  with  him 
to  Europe  two  hundred  talismans.  A  five- 
pointed  star  makes  conspirators  instantly  con- 
fess tb^  crimes.  A  cube  of  araber,  which 
the  Shah  wore  round  bis  neck,  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Uoham- 
med,  and  renders  its  wearer  invulnerable.  A 
diamond  set  in  a  scimita^  and  a  dagger,  ren- 
der him  invincible.  On  Bareu  Reuter's  con- 
cession we  cannot  remark ;  a  nation  is  not  re- 
generated in  a  year.  The  Shah,  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple on  the  other,  are  not  very  hopeful  condi- 
tions of  even  commercial  reform. 

ButoTS  of  the  InquiiUion,  from  its  EttablU&- 
meat  in  the  Taelfth  Century  to  iti  E^inction 
ia  the  nineteenth.  By  Williah  Harris 
RiTLK,  D.D.    Two  Vols.     Hamilton,  Adams, 

Isaac  Taylor  once  projected  a  history  of  Re- 
hgiaus  Nosology— a  subject  of  almost  infinite 
udness,  but  in  such  hands,  one  of  very  pain- 
ful and  su^esttve  instructiveness.  He  who 
would  be  an  intelligent  reformer  must  be  a 
oareful  student  of  disorder  and  disease.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
chief  work  of  religious  apostles  in  these  days 
is  the  reform  and  reversal  of  the  perversions 
ind  wrongs  of  the  past;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  have  entered  so  largely 
into  the  religious  past,  that  they  claim  a  very 
Urge  share  of  attention  in  the  preHent  No 
man  can  work  wisely  in  the  present  who  does 
not  work  in  the  light  of  the  errors  and  perver- 
sions of  the  past.  Dr.  Rule  has  selected  for 
special  stud^  one  of  the  most  terrific  of  these. 
The  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  the  only  formal 
organization  for  persecution  that  the  histctry 
of  the  Christian  Church  presents,  although  all 
sections  of  it  have  in  turns  been  persecutors. 
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Only,  in  all  other  churches,  it  was  a  blind  in- 
stinct, that  shrunk  from  formal  avowal  and  or- 
gsniaation.  Dr.  Rule  writes  its  history,  not 
so  much  as  an  indictment,  as  an  illastratioo  of 
what  perverted  religious  conscience  is  capable 
of.  la  religions  persecution,  all  truth  is  ex- 
tinguished. Conscience  itself  goes  over  to  the 
side  of  wrong.  'He  who  tilleth  you  will 
think  that  be  doeth  Ood  service.'  Happily 
this  is  a  completed  history.  Revolution  nas 
overthrown  the  office  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain,  its  last  strongholds  ;  and  now, 
thank  God,  it  no  longer  exists,  and,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  it  will  never  again  be 
endured.  Dr.  Rule  traces  the  history  of  the 
accursed  '  office '  from  its  first  formal  organiza- 
tion in  France,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  in  the  twelfth,  century,  to  its 
annihilation  in  the  accession  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the  deposition 
of  Queen  Isabella.  He  has  carefully  collected 
facta  and  discriminated  characteristics,  distin- 
guishing the  refined  and  statesmanlike  Inqui- 
sition of  Italy  from  the  brutal  and  vengeful 
Inquisition  of  Spun  and  Portugal  Every- 
where the  Inquisition  embodied  the  national 
character,  and  everywhere  subtle  influences 
were  at  work  to  modify  the  formal  sternness 
and  cruelty  of  the  institution.  The  two  great 
forces  which  overthrew  the  Inquisition  were 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  which  is  essentially 
antagonistic  to  the  claims  of  Papal  Rome,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  antagonistic  to 
its  intolertnce ;  Ibese  have  wrought  and 
spread  in  subtle  ways — even  where  most 
dominated  by  Rome — and  nothing  has  been 
more  startling  than  the  utter  and  passionate 
revolt  from  Rome  of  Italv  and  Spain,  where  its 
power  seemed  most  absolute. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Rule  in  hia  detailed  I 
history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  '  Holy  Office.' 
Perhaps  the  narrative  of  its  establishment  and 
fortunes  in  Spain,  especially  under  their  'Most 
Catholic  Majesties'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Is 
the  most  deeply  tragic.  Nothing  in  humtiu 
history  is  more  terrible  than  the  Aato»-cU-j'i 
of  Spain.  From  the  time  of  Torquemada  un- 
til the  year  1809  341,02]  persons  came  unde.- 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  of  whom  81,013 
were  burnt  alive.  One  description  of  an  Auto- 
defe  in  Madrid,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  Charles  IL,  at  which  six  score  human  be- 
ings were  burnt,  and  the  proceedings  at  wbich 
were  a  parody  of  those  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, is  simply  horrible  and  blasphemous.  . 
The  ashes  were  discovered  in  1869. 

Dr.  Rule's  book  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
Foie's  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  are  glad  that,  in  these  days  of  episcopal 
cocjuetting  with  Rome,  and  of  Romish  plausi- 
bility, as  exemplified  by  Archbishop  Man- 
ning's pseudo-liberalism,  Rome  should  be  exhi- 
bited as  she  really  is— essentially  and  funda- 
mentally arrogant,  intolerant,  and  persecuting. 
Intolerance  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  ' 
claims  to  infallibility  and  to  excluBire  prerog* 
tive.  It  is  seen  as  much  in  the  utterances  01; 
Anglican  sacramentarianism,  and  in  the  arro- 
gant appeals  to  Wesleyans,  of  men  like  th« 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  it  is  in  the  tortures  •  S.- 
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Torquemida.  In  the"  tntereata  t>(  tVot«Btant 
spirituality  and  liberty  wo  veiy  heartily  wel- 
coind  Dr.  Rule's  book.  Bontti  noeet  quUquU 
perperceHt  malu. 

The  Ohureh  and  the  Empire ;  M*torieal 
Ptriod*.  By  Hbkrt  William  Wilbibtobch. 
Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J. 
H.  Nbwiuh,  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  With 
a  Portrait.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  hiBtoiy  of  William  Wilberforce'B  family 
is  Buggestive  of  a  good  deal  of  moratieing. 
That  so  many  of  the  Bona  of  an  ultra-Evan- 
gelical should  hare  become,  formally  or  vir- 
tiutly,  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  very  re- 
markable,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  the  law 
by  which  extremes  are  generated.  Mr.  Henry 
Wilberforce  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
family,  and,  with  his  brother  Robert,  he  for- 
mally Beceded  to  Rome ;  while  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was,  in  sentiment  and  other 
family  connections,  so  closely  allied  to  Rome,  as 
to  bring  upon  himself  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant 
Buapicion.  In  Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce  there 
were  no  qualities  that,  apart  from  his  family, 
would  have  directed  towards  him  special  at 
tention.  He  was  intelligent,  amiable,  and 
religious ;  but  his  intellectual  power  was  of  no 
Tory  high  order.  At  Oxford,  Dr.  Newman 
was  his  private  tutor,  which  may  account  for 
the  visionary  occleslastical  theories  which  ted 
him  astray,  as  tiiey  did  also  Dr.  Newman. 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  slight  but  very  skilful 
and  delicate  Bketch  of  him,  describes  his  uni< 
vcrsity  career  as  that  of  an  ordinary  religious 
young  man,  who,  eicept  that  he  gained  the 
Ellerton  Theological  Prize,  did  not  otherwise 
distinguish  himself.  He  was  popular  in  the 
university,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Union  Debating  Society,  of  which  he  was 
President.  He  made  a  sensation  by  asking, 
concerning  a  member  who  entered  under  the 
influence  of  win^  'Has  the  noble  lord  no 
friends?'  This  is  the  only  incident  of  his 
university  course  that  Dr.  Newman  mentions, 
although  he  parses  a  higher  eulogy  upon  his 
powers  than  his  career  justifled.  Perhaps 
bis  converBion  to  Rome,  and  a  certain  affec- 
tionate quietness  of  dinposition,  account  for 
the  practical  shortcoming.  Dr.  Newman  dis- 
suaded him  from  the  law  and  induced  him  U> 
take  orders,  which,  after  his  conversion,  was  a 
great  embarrasment.  Ho  did  not  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  not  esactly 
a  layman.  He  held  snccessively  three  paro- 
chitd  cures,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent clergyman.  In  1650  he  seceded  to  Rome. 
He  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Catho- 
lic Standard,  and  contributed  to  the  Dublin 
IheieiB  articles,  some  of  which  are  here  col- 
lected. Ho  visited  Rome  twice,  and  attributed 
his  recovery  from  Roman  fever  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope.  In  April,  1878,  after  a  visit  to 
Jamaica,  he  died,  aged  65.  As  a  Romanist, 
he  adopted  strong  ultramontane  views,  and 
there  is  every  eridence  of  his  perfect  and  self- 
t    acrificing  conscientiousness. 

Tho  essays  here  collected  are  chiefly  de- 
(;<;  riptiveacoountsorhistorical  works  by  Roman 
Qf^  tbolic  writers.    They  make  no  pretensions 
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to  historical  criticism.  Written  from  an  ul- 
tramontane point  of  view,  they  describe  the 
relations  of  uie  Romish  Church  to  the  Roman 
Emperors  and  te  Napoleon  I.  And  yet  there 
must  have  been  an  element  of  considerable 
liberality  in  him,  unless,  indeed,  the  desire  to 
advance  bia  views  was  inordinate,  for  ha  sent 
more  than  one  contribution  to  this  journal ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  review  of 
Champagny,  which  appeared  in  the  Britiii 
Quarterlp  for  July,  1871,  with  the  second 
essay  in  this  volume,  whidi  traverses  nearly 
the  same  ground. 

BiUiatheea  Wiffeniana.     Spanish  Reformers 
of  Two  Centuries,    from  15S0;  their  Lives 
and  WritinM  according  to  the  late  Benja- 
mm  B.  Wilen's  plan,  and  with  the  use  of 
his     materials.      Desoibed     by     Edwakd 
BoBHMEB,  D.U.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  the 
Romance  Languages  in   the   University   of 
Strasburg.     Vol  I.,  with  B.  B.  Wiffen's  Nar- 
rative of  the  Incidents  attendant  upon  the 
Republication  of  the  Reformistas  Antiguos 
Espafiotes,  and  with  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Wif- 
fen  by  Isoline  Wiffen.    TrQbner  and  C-o. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  eiebt  or  nine 
years  ago  Mr.  Wifien  published  a  life  of  Jnan 
de  Yaldgs,  with  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
by  John  T.  Betts,  of  his  '  Hundred  and  Ten 
Considerations,'  a  book  reviewed  in  this  jonr- 
nal,   April,  1860  ;  and  which   excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  as  making  known  to  the  gene- 
ral English  public  the  noble  band  of  Spanish 
Reformers,  of  whom  Juan  de  Yaldes  was  the 
chief.     Mr.  Wiffen   was  a  studious  and   pious 
Quaker,    whose    brother    Jeremiah    Holmes 
Wiffen  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Qerusa- 
lemme  Liberata.'      He  formed  a   friendship 
with  a  pious  Christian  Spanish  scholar,  C.  E. 
Seilor  Don  Luis,  de  Usoi  y  Rio,  from  whom 
he  derived  the  inspiration  which  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
formers.    He  spared  no  pains  in  ransackii^ 
libraries  to  find  copies  of  their  works,  many 
of  which  he   transcribed  with  his  own  hand. 
One  of  the  results  was  the  publication  in 
Spanish  in  concert  with  his  friend  Don  Luis, 
of  tho   '  Reformistas  Antiguos   Espafioles,*   * 
somowfant  extensive  series  of   important,  uid 
many  of  them  hitherto  unknown  works  of 
Spanish  Bofomiers,  corresponding  to  our  Par- 
ker Society's  publications.     These  early  Span- 
ish Reformers  were  many  of  them  accomplished 
scholars   and  divines;  and  their  works   have 
produced  a  very  great  effect  in  Spain,  and  will 

Erobably  have  an  important-  influence  Upon 
er  religious  development.  Don  Luis  died  in 
1885,  and  Mr.  Wiffen  in  1867.  The  present 
volume  is  the  working  up  by  Dr.  Boehmer,  of 
Strasburg,  of  materials  collected  by  Mr.  WifioL 
It  consists  of  biographies  and  biOliographical 
notes  concerning  Spanish  Reformers,  contain- 
ing a  great  ded  of  curious  information  abont 
their  works.  It  is  a  bibliographical  account 
of  the  chief  of  the  latter  whidi  will  be  vof 
interesting  to  schotnrs,  together  with  curioos 
personal  experiences  in  discovering  and  pub- 
lishing them.  The  Reformers  whose  memoirs 
are  given  are  the  two  Valdfa — surely  Bup«4D: 
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ous  stor  the  large  bit^raphy — Fmnaisco  and 
Jaime  de  Enzinas,  and  Juan  Di&z.  The  hook 
is  ill-arraoged,  hut  it  contains  a  great  deal 
that  b  curious. 

Mittorp  of  the  Mnpliih  Bewlvtum  of 
By  Ch&bles  Dukb  Yonob,  Regius  Prol 
of  Modem  History,  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
Tast,  aod  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
Britisb  Navy,'  Ax.  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  may  be  regarded  as 
the  grand  turning-point  of  our  constitutional 
hiftory.  By  it  the  tj-rannj  and  URurpation 
to  which  England  was  so  long  subjected  were 
broken,  and  the  principles  of  ciTil  and  religi- 
ous Kberty  recognised  and  vindicated.  Hence 
this  epoch  inthehistoi;  of  our  country  should 
be  studied  bv  every  one  who  would  rkbtly 
understand  the  privil^es  we  enjoy,  ana  the 
price  at  which  they  have  been  secured.  Bj 
tbe  axtinction  of  the  infatuated  race  of  the 
StDirtB,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  throne,  England  was  delivered 
from  the  malignant  power  of  deapotism  and 
EiiptfGtition,  and  led  into  the  atill  advancing 
path  of  light  and  freedom.  With  thia  every 
Englishman  should  he  familiarized.  We  there- 
fore very  cordially  welcome  and  recommend 
Ur.  Tonge's  condensed  but  sufficiently  full 
aad  lucid  narrative  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  1688.  The  whole  story,  with  its  diffl- 
CQltieB,  pcrilB,  sacrifices,  suSeringii,  and  mis* 
takes,  is  admirably  told,  and  i^ni  he  found 
useful  and  satisfactory  by  those  who  have 
neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  for  the  perui'al 
of  lai^er  hiatories.  The  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  characters  and  events  is  on  the 
irhoie  sound  and  dispassionate,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  volume  throughout  is  healthy 
nod  politically  instructive.  The  author's  ex- 
posure of  the  folly,  incompetency,  and  tyran- 
nical character  and  purposes  of  James  is  just 
and  merited  ;  and  his  sketch  of  William  and 
his  general  policy  will  be  accepted  as  fair,  ac- 
eurate,  unbiassed,  ahd  full  of  interest.  In 
some  things  we  should  not  perhaps  he  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  bis  statements;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  vexed  matter  of  Olcncoe. 
We  arc  inclined  to  think  he  over-estimates  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  and  cruelty  inflicted. 
Moreover,  in  his  reference  to  the  Independents, 
ve  do  not  find  his  usual  candour  or  bone.tt 
appreciation.  Heeithcr  wilfully  misrepresents 
or  misunderstands  them ;  nor  is  he,  we  think, 
attt^ther  just  and  dispassionate  in  reference 
to  Cromwell.  As  a,  whole,  however,  we  know 
no  better  or  more  trustworthy  volume  on  the 
great  struggle  of  16S8. 

hlam;   ilt  History,  Characler,  and  Rflntim. 
to    Christianity,      By    John    Hucbleicsen 
Abkold,  D.D.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Moslem  Mission  Society,  late  Her  British 
Majesty's     Consular     Chaplain,     Batavia. 
Third  Edition,    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
This  is  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  edi- 
tion of  a  volume  which  appeared   under  the 
title  of  ■  Ishmael ;  or,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,' 
To  a  certain  extent  it  supplies  a  desideratum 
io  our  language  on  the  subject  <d  Mohammed- 


anism. For,  notwithstanding  the  materials 
furnished  by  modem  scholars,  and  the  wide 
prevalence  of  Islamism,  comparatively  little 
has  been  done  by  English  missionaries  towards 
a  full  examination  and  discussion  of  its  origin, 
tenets,  and  influence.  Dr.  Arnold  has  there-- 
fore  done  well  to  issue  this  modified,  corrected, 
and  somewhat  enlarged  edition  of  his  book. 
Already  it  has  been  useful  as  a  handbook  * 
among  British,  American,  German,  and  Dutch 
missionaries,  and,  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  still  more  useful.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  all  respects  such  a  work  as  is 
demanded  hy  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  exigencies  of  mission- 
aries who  labour  among  Moslems.  It  is  in 
some  respects  reactionary,  and  in  others  de- 
fective and  inaccurate.  His  .satanic  theory  is 
surely  obsolete,  or  should  be  so ;  his  philoso- 
phy is  wanting  in  depth;  and  his  views  as 
to  the  absorption  of  early  heresies,  and  their 
dormancy  till  the  fall  of  the  Kaliphale,  are  not 
perfectly  accurate.  Still  the  volume  is  valu- 
able, and  the  result  of  much  knowledge  and 
painstaking.  It  contains  a  variety  of  useful 
facta,  and  hints  and  su^estions  of  considera- 
ble practical  value  ta  missionaries  among  Mos- 
lems. It  is,  moreover,  satisfactory  to  find, 
that,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  Cambridge  has  undertaken  to  lend 
literary  cooperation  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween lalam  and  Christianity,  This  volume, 
then,  may  not  only  be  useful  in  itself,  but 
may  lead  the  way  to  more  important  works. 

The   Life   of  Nipoleon   III.       Derived   from 
State  Records,   from    Unpublished  Family 
Correspondence,'  and  from   Personal  testi- 
mony.    By    Blaucbard    Jerbold.     With 
Family  Portraits  in  the  possession  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  and  Facsimiles  uf  Letters 
I  of  Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon   TIL,  Queen  Hor- 
tense,   ftc      In    Four  Volumes.      Vol.   i. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
A  biography  of  Napoleon  III.  was  inevita- 
ble, and  the  difficulties  of  its  task  for  some 
years  were  almost  insuperable.     It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  write  the  memoir  of  a  man 
whose  life  entered  so  largely  into  great  national 
interests,  and  excited  such  convulsive  political 
passions,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  any- 
thing like  the  judicial  impartiality  of  history. 


Sybcl  and  Lanfrey  have  perhaps  approached 
the  most  nearly  to  the  final  verdict  of  his- 
tory; and,  yet  without  attaching  any  weight 
to  the  passionate  protests  of  Bonapartists,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  their  judgments,  that 
of  Lanfrey  especially,  are  not  quite  dischareod 
of  animus.  Hitherto  the  First  Napoleon  has 
been  given  up  to  pan^yrists  like  Bourienne 
and  Thiers.  After  the  panegyrists  come  the 
reactionists — the  pendulum  vibratos  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  or,  if  this  would  render 
hopeless  any  speedy  attainment  of  equili- 
bnum,  its  dimini^^hed  violence  largely  exceeds 
the  space  within  which  normal  judgment  is 
possible.  Napoleon  III.  has  found  a  biogra- 
pher sooner  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
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wid  of  course  he  is  ft  pin^yrigt— only  he  in 
English  and  not  French.  He  avoids  the  ful- 
some Bdolation  or  a  Bourienne,  but  he  hae  no 
reprehension  for  bis  hero ;  his  Judgment  is 
unitonnly  taTourahla  lie  is  throughout  an 
advocate  engued  for  the  defence — every  word 
is  a  yiudication  froui  uolavourable  popular 
judgroenL 
■  This  drst  volume' will  probably  prove  the 
most  interesdng  and  valuable  of  the  four. 
It  concludes  with  the  Strasburg  enterprise, 
when  Napoleon  wu  twenty- eight  years  of 
axe.  It  comprises,  therefore,  the  period  of 
hi3  childhood  and  early  manhood,  when  his 
life  was  almost  entirely  domestic — the  Stras- 
burg  incident  being  Napoleon's  first  public 
movement  in  the  political  al&ire  of  France  ; 
so  that  nearly  all  the  materials  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  biography  are  found  in  the  domes- 
tic archives  of  his  family,  and  have  been 
placed  at  Mr.  Jerrold's  disposal.  It  will  be 
very  diBerent  when  materials  for  judgment 
arc  to  be  obtained  only  from  national  records 
and  Bute  papers.  First,  Mr.  Jerrold  will 
hardly  be  able  to  obtain  snch  measure  of  ac- 
cess to  these  as  an  historical  judgment  to  be 
of  any  value  demands,  and  next  his  animus 
in  dealing  with  the  materialB  that  he  does  ob- 
tain may  be  inferred  from  his  judgments  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  bis  government  in  connec- 
nection  with  the  Strasborg  afiair.  We  are  no 
great  admirer  of  the  Citizen  .King — hia  cha- 
racter was  mediocre,  and  hia  policy  mean  and 
seliisb.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should  seri- 
ously demur  to  any  one  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  own 
formal  judgments  of  It;  but  he  rates  him  and 
his  ministers  likes  scolding  womnn,  and  keeps 
up  a  running  Are  of  disparagement  Dr. 
Kcnenly,  in  his  notorious  speech  in  the  Tich- 
bome  case,  did  not  more  uniformly  show  his 
brief,  or  vituperate  the  prosecution.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  political  difficulttos  of 
Louis  Philippe's  position — no  credit  is  given 
him  for  the  really  kindly  feeling  which  he 
dispUiyed,  first  when  Hortcnse  passed  through 
Paris  on  her  way  to  England  ;  next,  when 
Louis  Napoleon's  political  treason  had  exploded 
at  8trasbui%  and  afterwards  at  Boulogne. 
What  would  Mr.  Jerrold  have  bad  him  do, 
explode  his  own  throne  by  openly  embracing 
Uorlense  and  ht^r  cause?  It  maybe  easy  to 
criticise  adversely  the  policy  actually  pursued 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  Mr.  Jerrold  would 
have  given  resistless  point  to  hia  criticism  if 
he  had  suggested  another  policy  to  the  teat  of 
which  it  might  be  brought.  It  is  by  compara- 
tive wisdom  or  folly,  m^ninimity  or  mean- 
ness, that  in  circumstances  like  those  of 
France  under  Louis  Philippe  a  policy  is  to  be 
judged. 

The  avowed  relation  of  the  biographer  to 
the  Emperor's  family,  while  it  places  at  his 
disposal  indispensable  materials  for  so  much 
of  the  biograpny  as  is  included  in  this  volume, 
necessarily  imposes  conditions  which  are  fatal 
to  independence ;  these  materials,  once  the 
property  of  the  public,  it  will  be  for  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  to  estimate  judicially  the 
subject  of  them  in  the  light  which  they  sup- 
ply.   In  justice  to  Mr.  Jerrold,  however,  it 
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must  b« said  tbat his  judgments  aremanifestly 
honest  Hois  clearly  incapable  of  anything 
like  toadyism.  Every^ing  is  told  that  there 
is  to  bo  told.  He  simply  forms  judgineDto 
both  of  the  character  and  the  abilities  of^lhe 
late  Emperor  higher  than  tfaose  which  have 
generally  been  formed,  and  this  general  jud^ 
ment  influences  his  estimate  of  individual  in- 
cidents, and  prompts  the  extenuations  which 
are  characteristic  oftbe  worit.  Nay,  we  will 
say  furtho',  that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  volume  with  kindlier  feelings  towards  the 
man  whom  the  world  has  judged  as  the  sd- 
tlsh  and  unscrupulous  ruler  of  France,  than 
we  had  before.  But  then  only  his  early,  and 
as  yet  uncorrupted  life  is  before  us ;  and  it 
exhibits  a  youth  and  early  manhood  somewhat 
sombre  and  morbid,  but  affectionate  to  his 
mother  and  bis  friends ;  studious,  brooding, 
and  uncommunicative,  but  yet  with  a  vein  of 
imaginative  sympathy  which  found  ddight  in 
poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Jerrold  tells  us  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  great  deal.  He  was  very 
tender-hearted  and  charitable,  and  Mr.  Jerrold 
narrates  several  instances  of  almost  Qoixotic 
generosity.  He  was  fairly  educated.  Ho 
could  construe  with  ease  the  Latin  asthors 
who  furnished  material  for  bis  life  of  Ceeaar. 
He  pondered  political  problems,  and  showed 
great  aptitude  for  military  science.  His 
works  on  the  military  oreaniiatioa  of  Switaer- 
land  and  on  the  ideas  of  hia  uncle,  show  a  de- 
gree of  intellt^ual  capacity  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  his  utter  failure  as  a  otxn- 
mander- in-chief,  and  lus  surprising  blundcra 
as  an  Emperor. 

The  work  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Louis  Napoleon's  brother  vrith  Hor- 
tense,  the  daughter  of  Josephine  by  her  first 
marriage.  It  was  a  marriage  of  political  ex- 
pediency, and  from  first  to  last  brought  only 
misery.  Hortense,  a  clever,  and  aomewhat 
brilliant  woman  of  society,  daring  and  vtdatile, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  reclusive, 
morose,  and  jealous  nature  of  Louis.  Napo- 
leon had  a  good  deal  of  affection  for  Hortense, 
but  domination  became  in  him  such  a  batrit, 
that  no  one  pertaining  to  him  might  love  save 
as  he  commanded.  He  willed  the  marriage, 
and  that  was  enough,  just  as  he  willed  Louis 
to  the  throne  of  Holland.  Our  sympathies 
are  with  the  husband  rather  than  with  the 
wife.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  affection  f<» 
hia  mother  notwithstanding.  King  Louis 
evinced  a  capsbili^  of  being  won  to  affection 
for  his  vrife ;  Hortenae  never  could  have 
loved  her  husband — her  cold,  politic  tempera- 
ment was  incapable  of  any  deep  affection. 
Their  alienation  was  increased  when  he  as 
King  of  Holland  refused  to  rule  as  the  mere 
creature  of  his  brother,  and  really  strove  to 
rule  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  while  Hor- 
tense, an  ardent  admirer  of  her  step-father, 
avowedly  put  herself  at  the  head  of  tbe  French 
party  at  the  HHgue.  Sooner  than  sacrifice 
his  subjects  to  the  imperial  policy  of  his  bro- 
ther. King  Louis  abdicated ;  and  from  that 
time  wc  hear  but  little  of  him,  save  that  be 
claimed  by  French  law,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion from  Hortense,  of  his  eldest  son,  Napo- 
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l«oii  Louis  (k  still  older  son,  Napoleon  Louis 
Clwles.  had  died  a,  child  in  180TX  who  neat 
to  reside  with  his  father  in  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  1831,  just  in  the  crisis  of  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  Inaurrection,  in  which  the  two 
princee  had  taken  part.  His  death,  followed 
by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  left  Louis 
Napoloon  the  head  of  the  Bonaparte  house. 
After  the  evente  of  1816  the  faniil;  ofBona- 
psrto  was  banished  trtmi  Prance,  and  Hor- 
tense  and  her  son,  the  future  Emperor,  who 
remaiued  with  her,  took  up  their  abode  at 
Arenenber^  near  Constance,  which  Hortense 
purohaeed  in  IBIT,  aud  which  was  the  home 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  until  the  Straaburg 
attempt  of  1886.  After  her  death  the  chateau 
was  sold,  but  it  was  re-purchased  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  is  still  the  possession  of  his  familj. 
There  the  most  interesting  of  the  sourenirs  of 
the  familj  are  preserred,  although  some 
perished  in  the  partial  destructioD  of  the  Tni- 
leries.  ^t  Areneoberg  the  prince  was  edu- 
cat«d,  although  it  appears  that  his  chief  edu- 
cation was  the  result  of  his  resolute  self-cul- 
ture after  tutors  had  done  with  htm.  He  was 
a  ^ood  horseman  and  passionately  addicted  to 
military  studies.  He  assiduously  trained 
himself  with  the  Bwise  artillery  at  Thun,  and 
won  from  his  comoiandinf;;  oflBcer  genuine 
commendaticHis  for  his  assiduity  and  profl- 
dent^.  He  was  gready  excited  by  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  1880,  which  placed  Louis 
Pbilippe  on  the  French  throne,  and,  with  his 
elder  brother,  joined  the  Italian  patriots.  The 
power  of  Austria  was  loo  great  for  them,  and 
Hortense  tuid  to  escape  with  her  surviving 
son  through  France  to  England.  Few  narra- 
tives are  more  romantic  than  the  narrative  of 
tbeir  escape  in  disguise,  and  with  her  son  ill 
of  the  measles.  In  our  judgment  Louis 
Phihppe  treated  Hortense  wiUi  as  much  sym- 
pathy and  considerateness  as  were  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  He  nanted  her  an 
interview,  and  was  disposed  to  let  her  remain 
in  Paris,  hut  he  sat  upon  a  suppressed  volcano ; 
&nd  Bonaparte's  name,  especially  after  his 
Italian  escapade,  might  bave  been  the  one  ete- 
meot  causing  its  eruption.  Mother  and  son 
found  a  generous  and  even  popular  reception 
in  Loodou  ;  but  they  soon  returned  (o  Swit- 
zerland, where  Louis  Napoleon  was  made  a 
burgess  of  the  Canton  Thurgau,  and  a  captain 
of  Swiss  artillery  in  Berne.  He  came  into 
contact  with  Chateaubriand,  Dumas,  and 
other  literary  men,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  them  a  favourable  impression. 
The  fonner,  although  a  staunch  royalist, 
speaks  of  him  with  great  respect.  Here  he 
wrote  his  first  treatises. 

The  attempt  at  revolution  at  Strasbui^  was 
not  so  extravagant  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. The  probabilitieB  of  success  were 
many,  and  most  of  them  had  been  accurately 
calculated  bj  the  prince.  Several  officers  of 
rank  and  jntluence  were  implicated  in  it.  It 
failed,  and  the  prince  was  captured,  and,  with- 
out trial,  sent  off  to  the  United  States.  His 
conapanions  were  tried  and  acquitted,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  an  account  of  th^r  trial. 
Again  ne  think  Mr.  Jerrold  unjust  to  Louis 
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Philippe,  who  seems  throu^out  to  huvo  treat- 
ed the  prince  with  great  generosity.  His  ut- 
tempt  was  a  grave  one,  and  its  ordinary  pen- 
alty is  death.  As  it  failed  It  was  treason,  and 
the  king  was  bound  to  protect  his  throne  from 
such  attempts.  He  was  ill  requited  for  his 
generosity  m  simply  scndiiw  his  prisoner  to 
Virginia,  and  there  giving  him  unrestricted 
libc^y — placing  a  sum  of  money  at  his  dispo- 
sal— for  Louis  Napoleon  made  another  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  monnrch,  who  had  treated 
him  with  a  good  deal  more  of  consideration 
than  he  had  any  right  to  expect 

Mr.  Jerrotd's  narrative  abounds  in  illustra- 
tive traits  and  anecdotes.  It  becomes  tedious 
occasionally  through  its  over-minuteness,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  volume,  which  most  read- 
ers will  peruse  with  avidity. 

The  Life  of  Jama  Dixon,  D.D.,  WetUyan 
MinitUr.  Written  by  his  Son  Ricbard 
Watson  Dizon,  H.A.  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence Office. 

The  type  of  man  of  which  Dr.  Dixon  was 
an  eminent  example  is  distinctively  the  pro- 
duct of  Nonconformity.  He  is  an  instance  of 
the  self-developed  strength  of  natur^  vigour 
upon  whom  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  human  service  are  thrown — a 
young  man  of  uncultured  abilities,  under  the 
strong  impulsion  of  conscience  and  piety, 
called  upon  to  preach  Cbrifit's  Gospel  of  Sal- 
vation, and  to  minister  to  the  religious  life  of 
his  fellow  men.  No  circumstances  are  con- 
ceivable under  which  all  that  is  possible  to  a 
man  is  so  powerfully  constrained,  nor  in  which 
his  individuality  develops  more  strongly. 
Generally,  early  education  does  mnch  for  men 
who  are  afterwards  to  be  ministers ;  but  it 
necessarily  diminishes  the  almost  painful 
sense  of  insufficiency,  and  produces  a  more 
conventional  type  of  man.  It  would  be  easy - 
both  from  the  nistory  of  Methodism,  and  of 
other  churches  of  English  Nonconformity,  to 
adduce  a  long  list  of  men  who  in  this  way 
have  developed  into  strong  individuality  and 
power,  and  who,  man  by  mnn,  have  been 
stronger  and  more  influential  than  ministers 
receiving  from  childhood  a  liberal  education  ; 
and  this  simply  in  virtue  of  the  conscious 
need  of  more  strenuous  self-help.  In  the 
records  of  Methodism  a  score  of  names  at  once 
occur  of  men  who  developed  thus  into  some- 
thing like  preaching  and  debuting  genius,  and 
sometimes  into  high  unconventional  scholar- 
ship. A  few  months  ago  the  memoir  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  Jackson  afforded  us  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this.  Dr.  Dixon  is  another ;  his 
actual  powers  indeed  were  greater  than  those 
of  Thomas  Jackson — he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
founder  thought  and  broader  philosophy.  As 
a  preacher  he  belonged  to  the  thoughtful  and 
introspective,  rather  than  to  the  rhetoricnl 
school  of  pulpit  orators.  His  sermons  were 
often  profound  treatises,  redeemed  from  inlol- 
erableness  as  oratory  by  the  practical  necessity 
of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  to  make  what  is 
preached  intelligible  and  telling.  The  present 
writer  remembers  vividly  the  only  sermon  ho 
heard   Dr.   Dixon   preach,  and  yet   it  was 
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preached  nearly  forty  jesra  ago,  was  of  great 


1  virtue  of  the  simple  strength  and  breadth 
and  inspiration  of  its  thought.  Next  to 
Richard  Wattioa,  whose  son-in-lair  he  was, 
perhaps  Dr.  Dixon  was  the  strongest  thinker 
of  the  Weslejiu  pulpit ;  and  readers  of  the 
memoir  will  see  huw  beautifuHj  »  tender  con- 
science,  a  profound  piety,  and  a  godjy  simpli- 
city, blended  with  his  thoughtfutnesa.  Dr. 
Dixon,  like  Thomas  Jackaon,  was  one  of  the 
tories  of  Methodism,  but  he  was  kept  by  a 
broader  nature  from'the  intolerance  which  we 
had  to  reprobate  in  Mr,  Jackson.  Metbodiem 
almost  up  to  the  present  time  bas  elopped 
short  of  the  liberalism  of  other  Nonconforming 
chmrbes,  and  by  its  tnditionnl  clinging  to 
the  Established  Church  haa  been  a  kind  of 
outlying  nursery  for  the  Church  of  England. 
We  wish  that  some  one  would  more  in  Con- 
ference for  a  return  of  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Wesley  an  ministers  who  have  become 
clergymen.  Like  Mr.  Jackson's,  Dr.  Dixon's 
son,  hie  biographer,  is  a  clergyman,  a  minor 
canon  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  He  is  somewhat 
careful  to  tell  us  this,  to  fold  tightly  round 
him  his  surplice,  lest  it  should  be  contamina- 
ted by  his  utber's  church,  and  once  or  twice 
with  peculiar  vehemence  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  his  feet  against  the  reprehensible,  not  to 
say  contemptible,  CongregationalisL  If  it 
pleases  him,  it  will  burl  neither  the  Wesley- 
nns  nor  ourselves  i  although  we  must  confess 
to  an  impatience  which  is  very  like  contempt 
for  men  who  can  sneer  at  the  church  of  their 


But  probably  Mr.  Dixon  would  himself  have 
been  a  Wesleyan  minister  had  he  been  capa- 
ble of  a  just  rew^nition  of  the  true  spiritual 
service  and  greatness  of  the  church  which  his 
father  serv^.  For  the  re)>t,  the  memoir  is 
well  written,  and  lovingly  pourtraya  the  life 
of  a  great  and  good  and  gracious  man,  one  of 
whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud. 

SeeolUetiortt  of  a  Tour  made  in  BeotlandA.D. 
1603.  By  DoBOTBT  Wordsworth.  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St  Salrator  and  St. 
Leonard,  St.    Andrew's.      Edmonston  and 

Wordsworth's  debt  to  his  sister,  Dorothy, 
bas  been  amply  acknowledged.  The  po«t 
himself  recorded  his  gratitude  to  her,  both  in 
.  prose  and  verse ;  and  in  his  biography  the 
Itishop  of  Lincoln  gave  many  extracts  from 
her  journals,  showing  ihe  influence  she  had 
on  the  poci's  developmenL  In  every  respect 
she  was  a  most  remarkable  woman.  With  a 
nature  sensitive  to  every  fine  influence,  and  a 
capacity  to  utter  in  fitting  form  the  flitting 
experiences  and  phantasies  that  visited  her, 
she  was  yet  content  to  merge  her  identity  so 
completely  in  that  of  her  brother,  that  her 
genius  n'ay  be  said  to  have,  in  one  sense, 
been  wasted.  And  not  only  so ;  before  and 
for  some  time  after  William's  marriage  she 
was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  drudge  (for  the 
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Wordsworths  for  long  kept  no  servant).  She 
read  for  her  brother,  copied  his  poems,  and 
walked  with  bim ;  but  she  cooked,  and 
scrubbed,  and  dusted  also,  with  no  notion,  fts 
it  would  appear,  that  she  might  have  beeo 
more  profitably  employed.  Bhe  impressed 
men  like  Colorize  and  De  Quincey  with  a 
sense  of  uncommon  power ;  and  yet  she 
never  once  sought  independent  expression  Usr 
it  If  she  ever  did  write — aa  in  the  case  of 
Uiis  journal — ^it  seems  to  have  been  more 
with  the  idea  of  preserving  imprcssioos  and 
facts  for  her  brother  than  anything  else.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  help  a  momentary  feeling 
arising  now  and  then  that  the  offering,  though 
worthily  made  at  such  a  shrine,  might  have 
been  more  valuable  for  us  still  had  it  been 
kept  back  to  be  offered  at  another  altar — for 
doubtless  there  are  some  who,  as  Principal 
Shairp  says,  will  prefer  the  sister's  prose  to 
the  brother's  Terse.  Her  touch  is  always 
delicate,  and  her  insight  of  the  finest.  The 
Scottish  tour  not  onl^  abounds  in  clear,  grace- 
ful, picturesque  writmg,  sown  with  gleams  of 
poetic  fancy,  but  it  shows  broad  human  sym- 
pathy,  patience,  power  of  taking  the  position 
of  others,  and  finding  enjoyment  in  very  awk- 
ward and  unaccustomed  circumstances.  Unly 
once  in  the  whole  tour  does  she  feel  annoyed, 
and  that  is,  when  a  shrewish  niggardly  woman 
— an  innkeeper — refuses  to  give  them  fire  on 
a  cold  wet  night  But  generally,  it  would 
seem  that  what  in  Wordsworth's  poems  show  , 
broader  sympathy  and  clearer  dramatic  grasp, 
the  impulse  for  them  wae  derived  from  her 
journal  as  much  as  from  the  orisinal  impres- 
sion. There  is  a  description  of  uie  interior  of 
a  cottage  near  Loch  Lomond  at  pp.  104-106, 
than  which  we  have  never  read  anything  finer. 
Coleridge  went  as  far  as  the  Trossachs  with 
sister  and  brother,  but  left  them  there  in  the 
dumps,  presumably  worried  to  death  with  (fae 
untoward  circumstances,  from  which  Hias 
Wordsworth  drew  only  pleasure.  The  sketch 
of  Scott,  berore  he  was  thefamous  Sir  Walter, 
and  as  yet  only  the  author  of  a  few  poems,  is 
admirably  dwie,  and  the  whole  account  of  the 
visit  to  him  iuleresting.  The  IkkJc  throughout 
is  full  of  gems,  and  abounds  in  unfurling  Iq. 
terest  fur  the  literary  student  Principal 
Shairp  has  done  his  part  with  rare  taste,  taict, 
and  discrimuiation,  limiting  himself — in  face 
of  a  strong  temptation  to  do  otherwise — to  the 
statement  of  such  facta  as  are  needful  to  be 
known,  that  the  diwy  may  be  read  with  real 
understanding  and  interest.  We  thank  htm 
for  the  journal  and  for  his  own  pre&ce,  whidi 
has  afforded  us  real  delight 

Smm  AUmendt,  and  a  walh  to  tee  tham  ;  Mng 
a  geeond  month  in  Switatrland.  By  P.  Bab- 
HAK  ZiHccR.    Smith,  Elder,  aod  Co. 

We  fear  that  success  in  books  of  travel  is 
having  a  deleterious  effect  upon  Mr.  Zincke, 
and  that  be  is  Ukin^  to  that  worst  of  all  litv- 
ary  vices,  superficial  bookmaking.  In  this 
book  he  sees  a  little,  ascertains  a  little, — often 
very  inaceurately  from  chance  conversation, 
as  well  as  from  more  formal  inforoiatioa,— 
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sad  'spins  a  great  deal  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness. LitUo  thinga  aametimes  indicate 
the  cbaracter  of  a  man's  mind  or  the  Talne  of 
his  work ;  if  so,  in  this  case  Mr.  Zincke's 
book  is  worth  very  little.  On  the  back  of  the 
coTor  is  pourtra^ed  an  impossible  flower, 
found  neitber  in  Switzerland  nor  anywhere 
else ;  on  the  side  of  the  cover  is  a  sketch  in- 
tended for  the  Matterhom,  which  is  nsTer  ap- 
proached by  the  author,  nor  once  mentioned 
in  his  book ;  and  reaching  from  the  top  of  it 
to  the  bottom  an  irrelevant  boy  is  waving  his 
hat  on  the  top  of  a  stick.  In  the  very  first 
sentence  the  author  tells  us  that  Bretiwyl  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  B31e;  afterwards 
that  it  is  a  dozen  miles  from  the  station  at 
Liesthal ;  it  is  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the 
former  place,  and  ^^t  from  the  latter.  La- 
ter on  he  accounts  Tor  the  smoke  from  the 
chSlets  in  the  higher  Alps  by  telling  us  tiiat 
'it  is  loo  cold  to  make  cheese  without  some 
artificiallheat." 'We.  should  hardly  like  to 
live  in  a  place  where  artificial  heat  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  making  cheese.  This,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  only  one  of  many  instances, 
more  or  less  important,  where  Mr.  Zincke  de- 
livers authoritative  dogmas  about  matters  con- 
cerning which  heia  clearly  ignorauL  Another, 
is  the  somewhat  flippant  account  that  he  gives 
us  of  Nicholas  von  der  Flfte,  as  a  man  who  al^ 
tained  a  reputation  for  sanctity  by  living  in  a 
cave.  Now,  be  the  reputation  of  the  saint 
historic  or  legendary  in  its  basis,  it  really 
rests  on  great  benevolent  services  rendered  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  not  on  his  anchorite's  life. 
He  speaks  of  the  Schweizer  Hof  at  Berne  as  a 
large,  new  hotel,  which  it  is  not,  although  the 
Bemer  Hof  is.  He  gives  ub  an  account  of  the 
lack  of  intelligence  of  Amst^  in  the  guise  of 
an  imaginary  gossip  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
shows  that  be  really  knows  nothing  about 
dthor  its  education  or  its  means  of  knowledge. 
The  conversation  with  the  Italian  physician 
at  Faido  is  an  illustration  of  the  avidity  with 
which  hejsought  information,  and  of  the  su- 
perficial character  of  that  from  which  he 
draws  his  inferences.  Our  own  eiperience 
would  fmnish  a  generalization  equally  well 
grounded.  During  a  seven  weeks'  sojourn 
in  Switzerland  this  year,  we  have  had  in  suc- 
cession seven  almost  cloudless  Mondays ;  we 
have  noted  the  climatolc^oal  fact  for  our  nest 
book  on  Switzerland,  that  it  is  always  fine  ~~ 
Mondays.  Hr.  Zincke  tells  us  that  the  ma 
mum  state  salary  of  the  BL  Gothard  Diligence 
conductors  is  8,000  francs,  besides  amne- 
maine.  They  will  be  very  glad  to  bear  it 
At  present,  we  fear,  they  will  pronounce  it  ai 
absurd  exa^eration. 

Mr.  Zincke  attributes  the  badness  of  thi 
culture  on  the  eastern  side  of  Inf«rlaken  to  its 
being  common  land.  A  little  more  inquiry — 
perhaps  we  should  say  a  little  inquiry — would 
have  informed  turn  that  its  cause  is  altogether 
different  His  reference  to  the  portraits  of 
the  old  Landammans,  in  the  Samen  H6tel  de 
Ville,  is  a  matter  of  tasto  \  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  entire  book,  that  Mr.  Zincke  sees 
only  through  the  spectacles  on  hia  nose.  One 
would  have  thought  that  he  could  hardly  huTe 
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avoided  some  historic  reference  to  some  of  the 
great  warriors  and  courtiers  of  Switzerland, 
who  are  represented  here.  It  is  in  the  same 
unhistoric  spirit  that,  although  almost  in  the 
heart  of  his  month's  exploration,  be  never 
mentions  RQtIi,  nor  is  any  historic  association 
called  up  for  a  passing  word  of  homage ; 
while  page  after  page  is  filled  with  conversa- 
tions ao  silly  and  slight,  as  to  be  unworthy, 
intelligent  Swiss  remarked  to  the  writer, 
of  the  delicious  paper  and  print  of  an  English 
hook  ;  and  with  long  drawn  dissertations  de 
omnibM,  from  primitJTe  humanity  to  the  sa- 
cerdotalism of  Einsideln  (which,  by  the  way, 
the  writer  does  not  spell  accurately)  and  Eng- 
lish ritualism.  We  have  only  to  add,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  evidence  of  nntrustworthy 
carelessness  and  superficial n ess,  that  the  style 
is  slovenly  in  tbeeitreme;  not  only  are  sen- 
tences clumsily  put  together,  and  allusions 
itaphors  repeated,  but  some  of  the  sen- 
never  got  finished  at  all ;  or,  like  the 
Staubbach,  they  shoot  forth  a  good  solidbody, 
but  dissolve  into  mere  spray  before  touching 
the  ground. 

We  are  sony  to  have  read  Mr.  Zincke's 
book ;  it  disturbs  our  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  previous  works  on  EWpt  and 
America,  which  we  have  less  means  of  testing, 
and  which,  hitherto,  we  hare'valued  as  well  as 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Zincke's  present  work  is  of  the 
most  commonplace  and  superficial  character. 
He  carries  us  over  ground  which  many  hun- 
dreds even  of  English  tourists  traverse  every 
year,  and  he  tells  us  only  what  any  stay-at- 
home  reader  might  easily  acquaint  himself 
with.  Mr.  Zincke  can  both  describe  well,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  posting  himself  up  with  ei- 
temporizod  information  ;  but  clearly  the  latter, 
to  be  of  value,  must  be  derived  by  more  ertea- 
sive  research  and  from  more  trustworthy 
sources  than  chance  conversations  with  hotel 
landlords,  or  even  learned  professors,  whose 
information,  even  when  most  reliable,  the  au- 
thor was  hardly  qualified  to  appreciate. 

A  book  on  the  AUmends,  or  common-land 
system  of  Switzerland,  and  the  changes  which 
are  passing  over  it,  would  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive ;  but  to  be  such  it  demands 
far  more  research  and  painstaking  than  Mr. 
Zincke  has  bestowed.  Our  censure  has  been 
provoked  by  the  rashness  which  has  led  him 
to  write  with  only  a  rapid  tourist's  informa- 
tion. The  one  chapter  which  he  formally 
devotes  to  the  subject  contains,  as  the  conse- 
quence, the  most  meagre  information ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  Mr.  Zincke's  own 
reasonings,  some  of  which  are  sensible  enough. 
But  he  has  a  most  dangerous  tendency  to  ser- 
monize; the  slightest  suggestion  suffices  to 
start  a  dissertation  on  the  fltnesa  of  things,  or 
a  moralizing  on  their  quality,  and  no  topic 
cornea  amiss  to  him.  If  Mr.  Zincke  will  turn 
to  an  old  work  on  '  Eastern  Switzerland,'  by- 
Mr.  Coie,  written  nearly  a  century  ago,  he  will 
find  a  scholarly  model  of  such  a  work  as  he 
essays  to  write.  We  have  given  duepraise  to 
Mr.  Zincke's  former  books.  We  would  fun 
deter  him  from  the  ruinous  tendency  to  su- 
perficial bookmaking  whicb  he  erioces  in  tbia. 
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Bteteket  in  Italg  and  Greeet.  By  Johm  Ad- 
DiNGTOH  Stmonds.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Ur.  Symoods  combines  in  ui  unusual  de* 
gree  the  requisite  qualities  of  i  ,deBcriber  of 
classical  lands ;  an  accomplished  scholar,  be  is 
equallj  a  picturesque  and  imsginative  writer, 
while  his  studies  of  the  Greek  poets  evince  his 
appreciation  of  poetic  literature.  The  result  ■" 
a  descriptive  Toluuie,  that  has  rarely  been  su 
passed  in  its  schokrlj  beauty  and  steriing 
interest.  With  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  pen  of 
a  poet,  and  the  lore  of  a  scholar,  Mr.  Symonds 
describes  scenes  that,  in  their  nomenclature 
and  associations,  are  the  most  fotniliar 
Europe  to  any  educated  man  ;  that  is,  he  i 
only  describes  with  accuracy  what  is  to 
geen,  but  his  classical  and  poetic  imaginati 
suflTuBoa  what  be  sees  with  just  that  glow  of 
ideal  beauty  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true 
art  Equally  skilful  is  he  in  blending  allusions 
to  ancient  life  witb  his  descriptions  of  modern 
>  life.  He  doos  not  merge  the  human  interest ' 
the  picturesque  beauty  nor  the  interests  of 
modem  life  in  the  romance  of  dead  history. 
And  when  we  say  that,  Ix^inning  with  the 
Cornice,  he  carries  us  through  central  l\aly — 
Ajaccio,  Siena,  Perugia,  Orrieto,  to  Sicily, 
Palermo,  Syracuse,  Etna;  then  to  Greece; 
Wk  again  lo  Italy— Rimini,  Kavenna,  Panna, 
&c. ;  papers  on  the  popular  songs  of  Tuscany, 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the  love  of  the  Alps, 
Ac,  being  interspersed — it  will  be  seen  how 
rich  and  fruitful,  for  a  scholar  like  Mr. 
Symonds,  these  well -traversed  fields  are.  We 
luire  rarely  met  with  a  book  that  will  have 
such  a  charm  for  scholars  and  popular  readers 
alike.  We  should  add  that  in  his  trknsiations 
Mr.  Symonds  renders  the  love  songs  of  Tus' 
cany  with  much  feeling  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  suggestion  of  Tennyson's  charming 
ballad:— 

'  0  swallow,  fljlng  over  hill  and  plain, 
If  thou  shouldst  find  my  love,  oh  bid  him  come, 
And  tell  lilm,  on  these  moantaine  I  remain 
Even  as  a  lamb  who  cannot  find  her  home : 
And  tell  him  I  am  left  all,  all  alone, 
Even  aa  a  tree  whoM  flowers  are  overblown  : 
And  t«U  bim  I  am  left  mthout  a  mate 
Even  as  a  tree  whoee  boughs  are  desolate  ; 
And  tell  biui  I  am  left  uncomforted 
Even  aa  tbe  grass  upon  the  meadows  dead.' 

My  Time,  and  What^.Fee  Done  With  it.  An 
Autobiography.  By  F.  C.  Bubhaud.  Mac- 
mil  Ian  and  Co. 

This  is  an  uncommonly  clever  piece  of  work, 

sparkling  with  jokes,  puns,  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  literary  pyrotechnics,  Cecil 
Colvin,  son  of  Sir  John  Colvin,  BarL,  of  a  very 
old  crusading  family,  but  degenurated  into  a 
member  of  a  respectable  stock-broking  firm, 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  bis  experiences  on  his 
way  through  iho  world.  It  is  a  lighter  edi- 
tion of '  Philip  on  his  way  through  the  World,' 
written  by  a  man  of  wit  and  knowledge,  but 
without  the  satirical  severity  and  artistic  con- 
centration of  the  great  master.  It  has  at  all 
events  one  very  strikini;  point  of  resemblance 
to  that  great  work.    We  arc  quite  sure  that 
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certain  of  the  portraits  here  are  not  mere 
T^ue  creations ;  but  were  suggest«d  by,  and 
come  very  near  to,  real  persons,  and  Will  be 
reCDgniaed  by  not  a  fev  as  being  such.  Dr. 
Courtley,  who  speaks  with  his  'motht  reth- 
pectable'  lisp,  may  he  identified,  the  Comber- 
woods,  tbe  Verneys,  and  several  othem  may  be 
guessed  at,  and  certainly  there  is  a  deal  about 
Cowbridge  that  is  but  slightly  di^^sed. 
Gowbridge,  '  the  time  at  which,'  we  are  told, 
*  was  for  the  most  part  a  thoughtless,  happy, 
idle,  selfish  time,  spent  in  a  Paradise  without 
resident  Eves,  and  where  one  went  peaceably 
to  sleep  within  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Tre« 
of  Knowledge.  There  stood  the  Tree  ;  the  in- 
dustrious climbed  it  and  pludted  its  fruit,  the 
lazy  remuned  beneath,  and  instead  of  pluck- 
ing, were  themselves  plucked.'  There  is  hard- 
ly any  plot  in  'My  Time,'  but  some  of  tbe 
characters  are  sketched  with  a  clckmess  which 
is  evident  in  spite  of  the  caricature,  and  the 
above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style.  There  is 
little  room  even  for  aim  at  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  higher  qualities  of  ut, 
when  the  writer  sacrifices  almost  everything 
for  the  sake  of  sorry  puns  and  smartnesMs, 
which  would  be  better  in  place  for  a  imws- 
paper.  So  far,  indeed,  ia  this  carried,  that 
when  we  came  on  what  we  fancied  wm  mis- 
prints, we  had  to  check  ourselvee,  and  best 
our  brains  to  make  sure  that  a  pun  was  intend- 
ed, and  notably  so  in  the  case  of  collision  (or 
'coUuwon'  at  one  place.  This  is  a  smart 
touch:  'The  Rev.  Matthias  Keddy  was  » 
lanky,  diRJoiuted  looking  person,  with  a  clevi- 
cal  white  neckerchief,  so  untidily  twisted  as  to 
give  its  wearer  the  appearance  of  having  been 
suddenly  cut  down  in  a  stupid  attempt  at 
hanging  himself;  an  idea  which  his  way  of 
holding  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and 
his  nervous,  confused  manner  generally,  tended 
strongly  to  confirm.'  The  booK  is  undoubted- 
ly clever  and  amusing,  and  it  is  perhaps  on- 
rceful  even  to  seem  to  find  fault  with  its  not 
ng  what  the  author  never  intended  it  to  b«. 
But  we  may  be  excused  in  some  remarks  we 
have  made,  because  Mr.  Bnmaud  shows  bo 
clearly  that  he  could  do  creative  work  of  a 
bigber  kind. 

Through  Normandy,  By  Eathebrik  S.  Mac- 
4tDou>.  Illustrated  by  Tboxas  B.  Mac- 
QCOtD.  William  Isbister  and  Co. 
There  have  recently  been  several  books 
about  Normandy — and  one  of  the  most  reada- 
ble was  that  of  Mr.  Musgrave,  which,  notwitfa- 
atanding'a  certain  discursiveness  and  egotism, 
was  really  very  admunble.  in  Rpite  of  some 
hobbies  about  points  of  agriculture  and  breeds 
of  cowSj'it  was  right  pleasant  to  j<^  along  at 
his  side,  and  listen  to  his  talk,  always  dashed 
OS  it  was  with  a  light  toupjon  of  easy  humour. 
But  it  was  clear  he  preferred  the  country  to 
the  town,  and  thereby  his  book  suRcrs  a  cer- 
tain loss.  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  not  fallen  into 
tliis  error.  She  loves  the  quaint  biu  of  old 
architecture  that  are  now  so  often  seen  Ihrou^ 
gracious  gaps  and  breaks  still  left  in  the  ex- 
tending range  of  modern  improvement ;  she 
to  catdi  glimpses  of  quaint  diaracter 
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and  picturesque  costume,  as  though  with  the 
tail  <n  the  eje,  as  she  passes  along,  and  she 
seta  them  down  most  auggeatively.  She  never 
for^ls  the  old  legend  or  anecdote,  or  the  his- 
torical assodations  which  cluster  bo  richly 
round  the  old  Noman  towns ;  while  she 
brings  to  nature  a  quick  eye,  alike  for  detail 
and  general  effect,  and  TBriea  her  account  of 
her  adrentures  with  pictures  of  scenery,  so 
fresh  and  bright  and  unconventional  that  they 
nefer  weary  ua  as  the  ordinair  guide-book 
descriptions  so  often  do.  Indeed,  if  &ult  can 
be  found  with  the  work,  it  is  that  Mrs.  Hac- 
quoid  inclines  too  much  to  force  the  pictur- 
esque, or  to  affect  it ;  but  she  brings  special 
qualities  of  another  order,  just  sufHcient  to 
qualify  this,  and  keep  it  trom  being  injurious. 
'  Through  Normandy '  is  thus  something  more 
tban  a  guide-book,  though  it  may  well  answer 
that  purpose,  conveying,  as  it  does,  by  means 
of  an  '  Index  for  Travellers,'  all  needful  infor- 
mation for  the  tourist,  most  compactly  arrang- 
ed. But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  shade  too  much 
of  sustained  individual  adventure  for  its  being 
BO  useful  as  it  might  hare  been,  though  this  is* 
compensated  for,  as  we  have  hinted,  by  the 
light  literary  touch  which  carries  us  on  from 
point  to  point.  Evidently  she  has  a  dash  of 
the  true  traveller  in  her  composition,  for  her 
good  spirits  and  enthusiasm  never  flag,  tf 
the  scenery,  or  the  tawn,  or  the  lodfing  is  dis- 
appointing, she  always  6nds  something  to 
compensate  in  the  people,  whether  these  be  the 
market-women  of  Rouen,  or  the  flsher-folk  of 
Havre  or  Etrfitat,  or  the  peasants  of  Calvados. 
And,  clearly,  she  has  kept  so  much  in  reserve, 
that  in  other  departments  of  work  we  may  yet 
get  tr«ce  of  the  special  studies  she  has  under- 
gone for  this  work.  But  we  are  surprised  to 
find  her  quoting  one  or  two  legends  which  are 
dearly  the  invention  of  the  hack-guide — nota- 
bly that  respecting  the  windows  of  SL  Ouen  at 
Boaen,  which  is  clearly  an  adaptation  of  the 
'Prentice-pillar  story  of  Roslin  Chapel.  The 
illnstrations  we  should  say  are  clear,  charac- 
teristic, delicate,  wonderfully  enlivening  the 
text ;  a  few,  either  owing  to  cutting  or  print- 
ing, are  grey,  and  lack  colour ;  hut,  among  so 
many,  scarce  aught  could  be  expected  but  that 
one  or  two  should  fail.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  can  afford  to  be  read  as  a  piece  of 
literature,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  handy  and  serriceabte  in  the  knapsack, 
enabling  the  traveller  in  Normandy  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  any  other.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  in  both  respects. 


The  Annmt  Nation ;  A  Siffri  and  a  Wimder. 
By  the  Author  of '  The  Knights  of  the  F'rOJlen 
Sea.'  With  Seventy-One  Illustrations.  (See- 
ley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  ,  A  somewhat 
careful  and  elaborate  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple thrown  into  the  form  of  family  conversa- 
tions ;  thereby  securing  the  freedom  and  dis- 
cursiveness which  seem  necessary  to  interest 
young  people.  The  work  is  very  fairly  done, 
and  should,  we  think,  be  a  favourite  in  the 
Dursery  and  schoolroom.      We  should  have 
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liked  it  better,  however,  had  it  been  free  from 
the  carnal  and  unscriptural  imaginations  of  a 
literal  reetot^ion  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  poli- 
tical power  in  Palestine. — Datiid  lAnngttoTie  : 
tAe  Weaeer  Boy  who  became  a  Sfitiionanj.  By 
H.  Q.  Adaxb.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  . 
(Uodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  fifth  edition  of 
this  interesting  storj  of  Livingstone's  heroic 
life.  The  au&or  has  added  a  chapter  com- 
pleting his  history,  giving  an  account  of  hie 
death  and  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Hr.  Adams'  book  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  be 
the  popular  biography  of  the  great  traveller. — 
The  Hero  of  BUUnL  ;  or,  the  Story  of  tke 
Pilgrimage  of  John  Banyan.  By  Jahbs 
Cdfnbh,  H.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Elstow. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  time's  revenges,  that 
a  euli^stic  memoir  of  Bunyan  should  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Vicar  of  Elstow,  and  published 
simultaneously  with  the  inauguration  of  his 
statue  at  Bedford.  It  js  greatly  to  Mr.  Cop- 
ner's  credit  that  he  has  done  nis  work  in  a 
spirit  so  catholic;  only  he  mars  it  by  the  in- 
oongmoua  suggestion  that  '  the  old  parish 
church  at  Elstow  should  bo  restored  as  a 
monument  of  Bunyan,'  This  would  he  some- 
thing like  rebuildrng  the  Bastille  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  National  Convention,  or  the  Office 
of  the  Inquisition  as  a  monument  of  the  Pro- 
testant martyrs.  Could  not  Mr.  Copner  have 
found  some  Baptist  Church  that  needs  rebuild- 
ing, and  generously  have  proffered. to  help  in 
that?  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  magnani- 
mity to  so  far  forget  what  Bunyan  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Church  which  Elstow  parish 
cbnrch  represents ;  hut  it  is  not  quite  magna- 
nimous for  men  like  Mr.  Copner  to  be  always 
askingtsuch  magnanimity  of  Nonconformists. 
It  would  be  refreshing  to  see  a  little  of  it  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  claim  upon  it  is  cer- 
tainly greater  and  more  natural.  It  is  really 
time  that  'we  cleared  our  minds  of  cant,'  as 
Johnson  used  to  say.  We  rejoice  as  much  as 
men  can  do  at  the  growth  of  catholic  feeling, 
bat  it  will  work  all  the  mischief  of  falsehood  tf 
it  run  only  into  these  blse  ways.  When  men 
like  Mr.  Copner  will  give  generous  helps  to  the 
building  of  Baptist  churches — and  why  not ! 
— we  shalljhave  a  little  more  faith  in  it.  Mr. 
Copner  has  added  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Offor's 
researches  have  discovered,  but  he  has  told  the 
story  in  a  simple  and  amiable  way. —  The  Book 
of  the  Banyan  Feititai.  A  Complete  Record 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Sta- 
tue given  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Revised  and  Published  by  Authority.  With 
an  Historical  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  J.  Browjj, 
B.A.,  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford.  (James 
Clarke  and  Co.)  A  very  interesting  record  of 
a  commemoration  which  has  gathered  more 
than  ordinary  signifloance  from  the  singular 
reversal  ofjudgnient  and  feeling  towards  its 
subject  That  a  statue  to  a  Nonconformist 
tinker,  the  gilt  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  should 
be  erected  in  the  county  town  where  he  resid- 
ed and  was  imprisoned  for  his  Nonconrormity ; 
that  in  its  inaugumtion  an  Episcopal  dean 
should  pronounce  one  of  the  eulogistic  ora- 
tions ;  that  simultaneously  an  admiring  memoir 
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should  be  published  by  the  Vicir  orElstoir; 
these  constitute  one  of  '  time's  rerenges,'  so 
complete  and  dramatic  that  it  may  well  be- 
come historical  At  any  rate  it  indicates  a  new 
social  life,  and  we  Nonconformists,  who  still 
feel  the  grievances  of  religious  inequality, 
choose  to  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  better 
time  coming.  This  little  voluine  includes  a 
full  account  of  the  statue  and  its  inauguration, 
and  a  revised  report  of  the  addresses.  It  will 
be  an  interesting  memorial  of  a  very  signifl- 
cant  event.  — rA«  Thirty  Yeari  Civil  War, 
1018-1643.  By  Samuel  Rowson  Oabdiner 
(Epochs  of  History).  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
Hr.  Gardiner  has  fdt  even  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors the  difficulty  of  defining  and  main- 
taining an  intelligent  unity  in  the  historical 
epoch  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  not  only  sprung  from 
many  causes,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
old  Faith  and  the  new  was  but  one,  although, 
perhaps,  the  chief,  but  it  was  an  issue  to 
which  a  complex  series  of  events  in  almost 
every  national  history  in  Europe  led  up.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  focus  into  which 
the  European  history  of  the  preceding  two 
centuries  gathered.  Its  clear  comprehension, 
therefore,  demands  a  preliminary  historical 
knowledge  not  likely  to  be  possessed  by  the 
class  of  students  for  which  the  series  is  intend- 
ed. Hr.  Gardiner  has  done  most  admirably, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  supply 
the  necessary  information.  He  does  not  pre- 
t«nd  to  originality  of  research,  but  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  rapidly  augmenting 
literature  on  the  subject  which  Germany  is 
supplying,  under  the  impulse  of  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  vast  importance  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Motley  has  come  to  the  threshold  of  it.  It 
vill  be  a  study  to  test  all  hispowtrs,  Mr. 
Gardiner  helps  us  to  understand  two  failures 
— first,  the  failure  of  Germany  to  attain  poli- 
tical union,  and  next,  the  failure  of  Protestan- 
tism to  maintain  its  ascendency  over  Rome. 
The  end  of  the  war,  which  drew  into  its  vortex 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  to  establish 
the  ascendency  of  France.  But  we  c»nnot 
touch  any  point  of  the  complex  evolution  of  it, 
we  can  only  commend  Hr.  Gardiner's  exposi- 
tion of  it  as  a  clear  and  well-written  narrative. 
— Caot'i  Touritei  Handbooki.  I.  To  Saitter- 
land,  vid  Pari* ;  II.  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Ehine.  Thokas  Cook  and  Sons.  (Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton.)  The  first  volumes  of  a 
series  of  half-crown  handbooks,  intended  by 
Messrs.  Cook  to  illustrate  their  own  tours. 
For  this  purpose  they  ore  amply  sufficient, 
and  the  hundreds  of  tourists  who  make  up 
their  excursionist  parties  need  not  cumber 
themselves  with  the  more  general  and  expen- 
uve  handbooks  to  different  countries  generally. 
The  new  books  are  not  equal  either  in  litera- 
ture or  completeness  to  Murray's  series,  or  to 
Boedecker's  guides.  There  is  occasionally  fine 
writing,  and  sometimes  feeble  common-place 
that  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  in  addition 
to  information  about  places,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  practical  information  about  materia] 
necessities  which  travellers  will  value.  The 
urangement  of  routes,  and  the  bcilities  pvoa 
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by  Messrs.  Cook's  coupons  are  admirable.  In 
a  long  Continental  tour  it  is  no  small  beni£t 
to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  getting  tickets  at 
railway  at  "    ~ 
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Etiayt— Political,  Social  and  Btltgum*,  Bj 
BicQABD  CoHOHBVB.  Longmans  and  Cot  , 
This  book  is  a  curious  study  in  amiable  bna- 
ticism.  It  shows  that  the  malady  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  religious  men  ;  althoi^h 
when  its  attacks  politicians  and  philosophers  it 
is  very  apt  to  pass  into  religious  forma  It  did 
BO  with  Comte,  whose  religious  maunderings, 
in  his  closing  yatrs,  are  a  Ktd  perplexity  to  his 
disciples.  The  worahip  of  humanity  is  a  poor 
idolatiT  for  elevated  souls,  for  it  limits  at  any 
rate  the  inspirations  of  tiie  best  It  does  so 
with  Mr.  Congrevo,  the  apostle  and  representa- 
tive in  England  of  Auguste  Comte.  For  Mr. 
'Congreve  is  a  preacher  of  the  Comtist  religion 
of  humanity  ;  only,  having  released  himself 
from  the  troublesome  notion  of  a  future  state, 
and  from  all  ideas  of  supematuni  revelation, 
he  has  only  politics  and  social  morality  and 
human  heroism  to  preach.  Christianity,  we 
suppose,  ifom  the  degradation  of  its  ideas,  is 
to  him  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  superstitious 
and  rotten,  America  is  denied  any  high  place 
among*  the  nations,  and  clearly  cannot  be  a 
leader  in  the  world  of  the  future,  because  the 
influence  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  post  is  so 
much  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  '  Emand- 
pation  from  those  ideas  is  incomparably  more 
advanced  in  Europe.*  '  Therefore,  iif  relation  to 
ail  the  more  general  and  higher  conceptions  of 
man,  whether  Scientific,  philosophical,  or  rel^- 
ous,  America  can  claim,  and,  speaking  broadly, 
does  claim  no  initiative.'  She  is  '  the  offsprii^ 
of  an  inferior  nation,  and  of  a  period  of  n«p- 
lion  and  dissolution.'  The  primacy  of  the  na- 
tions is  claimed  for  France.  '  Since  tiie  &11  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  initiative  has  ever  lain  m 
France,'  and  with  characteristic  perversity  and 
dogmatism  the  author  affirms  that  '  our  intel- 
lectual acquiescence  in  this  priority  of  France 
cannot  be  refused.'  *  They  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  human  race — the  van- 
guard of  civilization  ' — and  that  because  they 
have  thrown  off  belief  in  supemalnral  ChristiaD- 
ity,  and  produced  H.  Comte-  The  volume  cm- 
sists  of  reprints  of  pamphlets  and  articles,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  published  in  1890,  the 
la<t  in  18T3.  These  ara  nearly  all  political 
disquisitions,  and  are  presumably  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  religion  of  humanity ;  and  a 
melancholy  satire  they  are  upon  alt  that  nicn 
usually  call  religion. 

We  restrict  ourselves,  however,  to  thur  po- 
litical principles  and  vaticinations.  And,  gen- 
erally, we  may  say  they  are  characterised  by 
that  lofty  and  vogue  kind  of  generalising  wbieb 
is  so  often  the  substitute  for  exact  ideas,  iriiich 
seems  very  learned  and  grand,  but  whi(j>  prac- 
tical statesmen  must  simply  laugh  at,  notwith- 
atanding  the   soletna   pompodt;  urith   wiatb 
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tbeir  dicta  are  dolircred.  Mr.  Congrere's  pas- 
Bion  is  somewhat  mora  subdued  than  that  of 
the  Pope,  but  his  ex  eathedrd  infallibility  is 
equally  imperative  ;  and  for  disbelievers  he  has 
judgments  equally  intolerant,  and  nrords  almost 
as  hard.  Not  oniy  all  intellectual  qualitiea  of 
good  sense,  but  nil  moral  quantities  of  candour 
and  truth-seeking  are  imperatively  denied 
them.  Mr.  Congreve  does  not  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize Mr.  Husley  as  uncandid  and  ignorant 
Throughout  he  BBsumeB  the  attitude  and  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  discovered  absolute  truth,  which 
only  idiots  and  rascals  can  hesitate  to  receive. 
Only  the  Pope's  allocutions  can  surpass  the 
arrogance  with  which,  to  both  politicians  and 
philosophers,  Mr.  Congreve  addresses  his  in- 
junctions to  believe.  Unfortunately  no  vatici- 
nations of  late  years,  have  been  so  signally  fal- 
sified by  events.  It  speaks  a  great  deal  more 
for  Mr.  CoDgrove's  courage  than  for  his  wis- 
dom, that  he  has  in  18T4  republished  his  pam- 
[ihlcts  of  18G6  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
owing.  Unfortunately,  in  his  first  pamphlet  on 
*  Qibraltar  and  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England,' 
he  has  committed  himself  to  a  political  survey 
and  estimate  of  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  tlnd  anywhere  a  series  of  judgments  and 
prognostications  more  utterly  contradicted  by 
the  events  that  have  occurred  since. 

A  fundamental  article  of  Mr.  Congreve'a  faith 
is,  that  almost  every  piinciplo  of  the  policy  of 
England  is  unworthy  and  false,  and  almost  every 
record  of  her  history  is  a  crime.  He  calls  upon 
her  to  abandon  her  sense  of  self-importance, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  only  a  secondary  power  ;  to 
disband  her  army,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  dependence  upon  the  m^nanimity  of 
France,  and  as  an  expression  of  her  own  ;  al- 
though, singularly  enough,  in  1870,  it  is  her 
crime  that  she  did  not  send  this  army  to  the  aid 
of  France  a^inst  Prussia.  He  demands  of  her 
the  restoration  to  Spain  ofGibraltar  ;  the  ahan- 
donment  of  India  to  self-government ;  the  sur- 
render of  Ireland  to  homo  rule,  and  simple  fed- 
eral relations.  In  an  address  to  the  Japanese 
ambassadors,  he  accuses  England  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  and  exhorts  Japan  to 
keep  up  a  strong  army  for  her  chastisement, — 
apostle  of  peace  as  he  is  ;  while  the  Alabama 
arbitration,  which  might  be  thought  in  harmony 
with  his  behests,  was  only  a  craven  and  sordid 
submission  to  a  powNiul  nation,  and  a  good 
customer.  In  short,  a  more  wayward,  blind, 
illogical,  and  arrt^nt  series  of  judgments  on 
European  politics  and  English  affairs  has  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  come  under  our  no^ce.  Mr.  Con- 
greve's  perversity  of  inimical  judgments  is  al- 
most incredible.  It  has  not  berore  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  read  any  of  bis  publications  ;  but, 
from  his  reputation,  we  anticipated  from  this 
volume  acute  reasoning,  plausible  views,  and 
some  political  philosophy.  We  reserved  it  as  a 
btmTie  boueha,  and  promised  ourselves  from  it 
much  intellectual  pleasure.  We  have  been  ut- 
terly disappointed.  It  has  simply  provoked 
intellectual  impatience  and  nioral  indignation. 
With  an  appearance  of  wide  historical  reading 
it  combines  the  most  fantastic  historical  judg- 
ments. With  the  solemn  enunciation  of  prin~ 
ciples  with  which  most  rational  and  moral  men 
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would  agree,  there  is  the  most  perverse  and  un- 
righteous application  of  them.  Clearly,  patrl- 
otism  is  not  an  article  of  the  Comtist  creed,  nor 
is  just  judgment  one  of  Mr.  Gongreve's  quahQ- 
cations.  To  make  any  progress,  positivism 
must  have  a  stronger  apostleship  than  this.  If 
it  is  through  the  teachings  of  history  to  make 
the  world  wise,  it  must  really  understand 
history  ;  and  if  by  moral  exhortation  it  is 
to  make  the  world  good,  it  [must,  at  any  rate, 
be  consistent  and  just  in  the  principles  that  it 
inculcates.  No  wonder  that  with  ill-concealed 
disappointment  and  bitterness  Mr.  Congreve  is 
forced  to  say,  concerning  himself  and  his  '  reli- 
gion of  humanity,'    '  We  move  slowly.' 

Campaign  of  18T0-18T1.     ^Opemtiong  of  tJte 
Firtt  Banarian  Army  Corpt  under    Qine- 
ral  Vond-er  Tann.     Compiled  from  the  Bava- 
rian   Official   Records.    By    Captain   Hnoo 
Hblvig,  of  the  Roynl  Bavarian  General  Staff. 
Translated    by     Captain       Qeorob      Salis 
ScHWABE.     With  Five^Large    Maps.    Two 
Vols. 
The    German    Artillery  in    the    Battlet  near 
Met».     Compiled  from  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  Artillery.     By  E.  Hoffbaubb,  Captain  in 
the  Prussian  Artillery.     Translated  by  Cap- 
tain HoLLisT,  R.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Henry  S.jKing  and  Co. 
We  can  only  record  the  publication  of  these 
new  volumes  of  the  admirable  series  of  military 
reports   prepared   under  the  direction    of   the 
Prussian  Government,    Criticism  of  a  general 
kind  is  eimply  impossible,  and  technical  criti- 
cism would  need  to  be  far  more  minute  than  is 
here  practicable,  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  IS  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
operations  of  each  section  of  the  German  army 
arethus  minutely  detailed  in  tt  separate  volume, 
and  that  with  admirable  simplicity  and  fidelity. 
The  report  is  as  severe  as  that  of  a  drillmaster; 
there  b  no  attempt  either  to  exaggerate  achieve- 
ments, or  to  extenuate  mistakes.  The  purpose 
of  the  Government  is  practical,  and  tlie  writ- 
ers submit  the  different  movements  which  they 
describe  to  severe  scientillc  analysis.  At  the 
same  time  the  volumes  are  continuous  narra- 
tives, they  are  full  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  the  historian. 
Their  scientific  value  to  the  professional 
soldier,  whatever  his  nation,  is  simply  inestim- 
able. The  first  of  these  works  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  battles  of  WSrth,  Beaumont,  Se- 
dan, Artenay,  Orleans,  Beaugency,  4c,  the 
second  of  the  battles  of  Bourg,  Mars  la  Tour, 
and  Qravelotte.  The  maps  are  on  a  large  scale 
and  most  admirable.  The  enterprise  of  the 
English  publishers  and  translators  is  as  wise 
and  patriotic  as  that  of  tbe  German  authori- 
ties. Every  military  library  ought  to  possess 
these  volumes.  So  I^r  as  know,  they  ore 
unique  in  military  history. 

Cavalry  Field.  Duty.  By  Major  General  Von 
UiKus.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
CapLain  F.  S.  Russell,  14th  King's  Hussars. 
Henry  S.  £ing  and  Co. 

g  have  been  delu^d  since 
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the  Franco-German  war,  this  little  work  m*y 
be  selected  as  one  likely  to  lead  to  Home  good 
result  Since  the  introduction  of  arms  of  pre- 
ci<;ion,  the  duties  of  the  cavalrj  soldier  have 
become  materially  modified.  Heavy  masses  of 
steel-clad  cavaliers  no  longer  range  tho  battle- 
field, formidable  and  triumphant,  nor,  as  at 
Borodino,  decide  the  fate  of  a  hotly  contested 
engagement  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  on- 
slaught. Cavalry,  at  the  present  time,  though 
quite  as  indispensable  as  formerly  to  the  well- 
being  of  an  army,  must  rest  content  with  hum- 
bler duties.  It  can  no  longer  approach  a  line 
of  infantry  which  is  armed  with  the  terrible 
breech-loader.  To  act  as  outposts,  gain  infor- 
mation regnrding  the  enemy,  keep  up  the  con- 
tact with  his  advanced  posts,  and  form  an  im- 
penetrable screen,  behind  which  the  main  body 
performs  its  evolutions ;  such  are  the  duties  of 
cavalry  in  modem  warfare.  To  assist  our  own 
horsemen  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  this 
little  book  has  been  translated  from  the  Gei^ 
man,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  must  demur  to 
the  author's  dictum  (^.  1) :  that '  war,  wkatever 
may  he  it*  eauae,  is  waged  for  the  good  of  the 
soldier's  native  land.'  The  definition,  also  on 
the  same  page,  of  the  object  of  war,  viz.,  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his  '  unjuit  pre- 
tension!',' is  an  tx  parte  statement  worthy  of 
Prince  Bismarck  himself. 

In  a  work  not  meant  for  absolute  children, 
it  strikes  us  as  bardl;  necessair  to  adduce 
the  following  rather  elementary  acts  (p.  8)  : 
'  If  a  man  stands  with  bis  face  to  the  north, 
the  east  is  to  his  right,  the  south  to  his  rear, 
and  the  west  to  his  left ;'  and,  further  down, 
'  Streams  always  flow  dotvn  hill  ;'  as  if  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  the  practical  deduc- 
tions from  them  were  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  Germany.  But  the  book  is  a  good 
and  useful  onr,  and  these  rather  ludicrous 
truisms  cannot  in  any  way  interfere  with  its 
practical  utility. 

Tha  Volvnteer,  the  MilUiaman,  and  the  lU- 

gitlar  Soldier.       By   a    Pcblic    Schoolboi. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  little  book  on  military  organiEa- 
tion.  Some  of  the  author's  su|$;estJons  possess 
considerable  value,  but  they  are  seldom  suffl- 
dently  elaboraUd  to  be  of  practical  ulilit;^. 
For  instance,  he  proposes  to  change  the  unit 
of  infantry  from  the  battalion  to  the  company, 
but  fails  to  show  in  what  eesential  particu- 
lars bis  plan  is  to  difTer  from  the  present  oi^ni- 
Eation.  The  case  might  have  been  well  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  working  of  the  bat- 
teries of  a  brigade  of  artillery  under  the  control 
of  one  commandant. 

In  Chapter  II.  we  think  the  author's  ardour 
in  the  defence  of  auxiliary  forces  leads  him  a 
little  beyond  the  regions  of  sound  logic.  We 
had  thought  that  the  campaigns  of  Paladines 
and  Chanzy  on  the  Loire  had  for  ever  laid  tho 
vexed  question  of  the  respective  value  of  trained 
regulars  and  hasty  levies.  The  author  thinks 
othenvise.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  eitended 
order  employed  in  modern  battles  favoi 
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latter  (p.  8).  This  is  a  dangerous'error.  Tbe 
looser  the  order  adopted,  the  more  perfect  ought 
tbe  training  and  discipline  of  the  troops  to  be. 
He  thinks  (p.  9)  volunteers  preferable  to  half- 
trained  mercenary  boys.  (Why  mercenary  ?) 
He  asks  (p.  11)  '  wan  not  Napoleon  able  to  con- 
tinue his  victories,  though  his  ranks  were  filled 
by  (wucrtp!*  f  (Why  not  call  them  mercenoiy 
boys  ?)  But  history  teaches  us  the  rather 
that  Napoleon's  downfall  dated  from  the  loss  gf 
his  splendid  armies  of  veterans  amid  the  snows 
of  Russia,  and  that  the  indecisive  victories  of 
Lutzen,  Bautien,  and  Dresden,  won  by  armies 
of  conscripts,  and  which  his  stupendous  milita- 
ry genius  alone  enabled  him  to  wring  from  the 
veteran  armies  opposed  to  him,  were  hailed 
by  his  enemies  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
ebb  of  that  tide  of  conquest  which  had  inunda- 
ted Europe. 

To  those  who  wish  to  get  an  insight  into  Ott 
interior  economy  of  the  army  of  their  caaatry, 
this  little  work  will  be  found  both  interestit^ 
and  useful. 

Th«  Spcetroieope  and  iU  Applieationt.  By  i. 
NoRBAS  I^ocKYEi^  F.R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations.  Macrailian  and  Col 
A  new  volume  of  the  Nature  Series,  wbid) 
will  be  as  popular  from  its  romantic  interest, 
as  instructive  io  making  known  the  immeose 
additions  to  our  astronomical  and  cheniicml 
knowledge,  made  by  the  greatest  discoreoT  in 
physics  of  modern  times,  electricity  itself  not 
excepted.  Not  ef  en  Newton's  great  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  gravitntion  has  revealed  to  m 
more  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe  than 
the  spectroscope  is  likely  to  do.  Already  Mr. 
Lockyer,  Dr.  Hnggins,  and  others,  have  ap- 
plied its  tests  to  Coggia's  comet,  and  have  t<m 
the  world  conoeming  its  chemical  composition. 
Hr.  Lock^er's  little  book  consists  of  four  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  They 
constitute  an  elementary  exposition  of  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the  history  of 
its  discovery  and  achievements.  The  book  ia 
an  introduction,  Uierefore,  to  Professor  Sos- 
coe's  more  advanced  and  superb  work  on 
Spectrum  Analysis,  some  of  the  illustntioos 
of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

The  DeteLfpmmt  qf  OrealUm  on  the  Earth.  By 
TaoHAS  Ldmisdin  Btiuiiob,  Ute  a  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Kadras.  Triibn^  and 
Co. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume  th«  author 
describes  the  processes  of  creation  as  be  con- 
ceives them,  and  in  the  second  gives  an  array 
of  proof  for  tho  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  it 
man.  Accepting  Dr.  Baetian's  espenm«nts  as 
conclusive,  he  orguee  for  tbe  spontaneoos  gen- 
eration of  the  higher  forms  of  life  as  well  as  of 
the  lower;  and  believing  in  regularly  recurrii^ 
glacial  periods,  when  all  life  is  swept  away,  be 
considers  that  the  earth  has  been  spontaneom- 
ly  re-peopled  many  times  over.  From  the  ob- 
long zodiac  of  Dendera  and  other  relics,  he  is 
disposed  to  infer  the  existence  of  civilized  no- 
tions some  S0,000  years  ago ;  and  from  geo- 
logical phenomena  and  cave-r«naiDB  to  oany 
back  the  antiquity  of  the  race  somethii^  like 
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8,000,000  of  years.  The  author's  geeltvr  and 
astroDomy  are  so  tbearetical  tliat  tbej  will  pro- 
bably be  disputed  bj  scientific  men,  and  we 
cannot  give  space  here  to  their  discussion. 
Two  points  mainly  interest  oa  in  the  book : — 
The  first  is,  that  while  we  hare  here  another 
writer  contending  for  creation  by  '  Ian '  or  by 
natural  processes,  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  view  of  species  origitiatiiig  by  natural 
selection.  The  second  Is,  that  Uie  book  is 
written  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  the  author 
argues  earnestly  for  Ood  and  immortality.  He 
considers  that  as  matter  and  '  law'  would  not 
give  the  eimetrUd  action  apparent  in  nature, 
there  must  be  some  unseen,  unerring  power, 
beyond  all  we  know  of  physical  nature,  effect- 
ing everything  (p.  80).  There  is,  he  contends, 
a  central  governance  for  every  member  of  the 
physical  creation,  for  the  orbs  launched  in 
space,  and  for  the  animated  forms  of  which  we 
are  conscious  on  our  globe ;  and  so  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influen- 
ces which  pervade  the  universe  are  represent- 
ed by  so  many  independent  laws  without  an 
intelligence  over  all  to  direct  these  laws  to 
their  appropriate  ends  (p.  SO).  The  combi- 
nation, of  the  emotional  element  deepens  the 
testimony  which  is  presented  by  the  percep- 
tive  and  reflective  powers  exercised  on  what 
surrounds  us;  and  this  source  affords  even  a 
truer  sense,  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  of  the 
proper  aims  of  our  beine,  than  can  be  attained 
by  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion (pp.  38,  8U).  No  one  can  exercise  himself 
in  this  latter  field  without  having  the  con- 
sciousnesB  of  a  being  beyond  hira — one  above 
and  outside  himself,  and  yet  intimately  and  in- 
separably associated  with  nim  (pp.  89,40).  The 
contemplation,  then,  of  the  moral  field,  equally 
with  that  of  the  physical,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  processes  of  creation  are  [under 
the  control  of  a  central  power,  directing  all 
things  in  wisdom  (p.  40). 

Eiigliih    Piychologs-      Translated    from    the 

French  of  Ta.  Ribot.     London:  Henry  S. 

King  and  Co. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the 
sceptre  of  psychology  bad  never  departed  from 
England,  and  thorefore  could  never  have  re- 
turned with  the  more  recent  cultivation  of-  the 
flcience.  One  thing,  however,  is  undeniable, 
that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  English  psycho- 
logy met  with  little  attention  in  France,  and 
even  at  the  present  moment  meets  with  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  reception  in  Germany. 
While  Taine  and  Kibot  speak  in  flattering 
terms  of  English  psychology,  some  of  the  best 
known  German  psychologists  are  almost  total- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, and  pay  little  heed  to  the  contributions  of 
Professor  liaX-n.  In  Germany,  pure  psychology 
baa  taken  a  course  of  its  own,  and  enters  upon 
a  pathway  that  seldom  brings  it  into  contact 
with  the  product  of  English  thought. 

M.  Kibot  confines  his  work  to  a  survey  of 
*he  foremost  writers  of  the  associational  seiiool. 
h^  object  is  the  simple  exposition  of  the  views 
of  ti.>ee  psychologists.  His  reason  for  select- 
ing thii>  school  is  the  celebrity  of  its  represent- 
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atives,  its  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  French  think- 
ers are  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  best  philosophical  writers  produced  by 
Ei^land  in  the  present  day.  This  last  reason 
is  a  rebuke  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  volume 
before  ua,  which  is  the  result  of  careful  read- 
ing and  laborious  research,  is  eminently 
adapted  for  remedying  this  state  of  things.  He 
makes  the  great  merit  of  this  school  to  consist 
in  abandoning  metaphysical  speculations  re- 
gardiog  the  spiritual  substance  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  in  confining  itself  to  the 
phenomena  of  mental  life  and  the  laws  of  their 
development  While  the  author  admits  on  the 
one  hand  the  necessity  of  separating  psycholo- 
gical from  purely  metaphysical  inquiries,  and 
freely  acknowledges  the  services  of  the  associ- 
ational philosophers  in  having  constituted  psy- 
chology into  an  independent  science,  yet,  on 
the  other,  ho  stoutly  maintains  the  importance 
of  ontological  speculations,  suggests  that  Eng- 
lish psychologists  have  made  scarcely  any  use 
of  comparative  philulogy  as  an  exposition  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  and  affirms  that 
this  school  is  much  loss  skilful  in  explaining 
the  emotions  than  in  dealing  with  the  sensa- 
tions and  intellect  He  is,  moreover,  careful 
to  inform  us  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence and  importance  of  another  tendency  of 
English  thought  represented  by  Hamilton, 
Mansel,  Whewell,  and  Ferrier. 

M.  Ribot  beginshia  treatment  of  the  subject 
with  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  as  the  founders 
of  this  school ;  he  dwells  chiefly,  however,  on 
the  doctrines  of  J.  8.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
A.  Bain,  and  G.  H.  Lewes;  after  which  a  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  views  of  Samuel  Bai- 
ley. It  is  almost  needles  to  say  that  the  work 
is  not  free  from  mistakes.  All  these,  however, 
arise  from  misapprehension,  and  not  from  un- 
fairness. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  work  is 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  anadequate  treat- 
ment and  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  as- 
Bociationalistic    psychology,  apart    from    the 


adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  tho  associational 
philosophy  to  deal  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
mind.  Many  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
invaluable  contributions  of  Mill,  Bain,  and 
Spencer,  who  will  not  admit  that  their  method 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  to  be 
done.  They  hold  that  there  are  fundamental 
facts  which  it  cannot  explain,  and  that  this  is 
a  crucial  test  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  method. 
This  important  question  is  left  untouched  by 
M.  Ribot  A  third  blemish  is  the  author's 
notion  of  metaphysics.  The  division  of  philo- 
sophy into  ontology  and  psychology  is  now 
generally  admitted ;  but  M.  Ribot's  notion  of 
itaphysics.  as  a  work  of  art  rather  than  of 
ence — a  kind  of  cosmc^onic  poem— is  much 
inferior  to  his  conception  of  science  in  general, 
and  of  psvchology  in  particular.  In  the  latter 
he  skillully  shows  that  psychologicul  focts 
must  be  studied  from  the  outside  as  well  as 
the  inside,  tliat  the  subjective  and  objec- 
tive methods  complete  each  other,  and  tliat  the 
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noflt  complete  method  is  the  rosult  of  both. 
Manj  of  our  readers  will  rIso  demur  u>  the 
author's  including  in  one  school  pavchologlsts 
who  exhibit  such  diversity  of  opinions.  It  is 
clear  that  the  term  school  must  be  here  used 
in  a  very  wide  eense  to  class  Mr.  Siioncer,  who 
admits  Uie  Ramiltonian  doctrine  of  immediate 
consciousness  to  be  valid  as  regards  the  reality 
of  eitemal  objects,  with  the  association al  psy- 
chologists, who  attempt  to  account  for  the  be- 
lief in  external  existence  by  means  of  an  intel- 
lectual process.  M.  Hibot  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  this  distinction,  for  in  his  concluding 
Buminarr  of  the  views  of  the  two  schools,  he 
lays  it  down  as  generally  held  by  this  school 
that,  '  outside  of  us,  and  independently  of  oar 
perceptions,  there  exists  a  material  world, 
which  condemns  idealism'  (page  S25).  There 
are  other  minor  blemtshes  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, e  p.,  he  speaks  of  Hume  as  not  a  Scotch 
philosopher,  and  so  far  misapprehends  the 
tendency  of  Dogald  Stewart  as  to  conclude 
that,  if  now  alive,  he  would  have  been  another 
Bain.  Admitting  Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes'  claim  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  eminent  English  psy- 
chologists, we  are  certainly  surprised  at  the 
space  assigned  to  him  in  this  work,  and  at  the 
long  extracts  from  his  '  Bistory  of  Philosophy 
from  the  SM>hist8  Downwards.'  The  writer 
whom  H.  Ribot  most  admires  is  evidently 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  of  his  views  he  gives  a 
full  and  adequate  account  He  writes  of  him 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  fond  enthusiasm, 
and  rightly,  we  think,  places  him  at  the  head 
of  modern  English  philosophers. 

In  thework  before  us  the  labours  of  the  load- 
ing English  psychologists  are  fully  appreciated 
and  fairly  estimated ;  but  the  student  of  philo- 
sophy must  not  expect  in  it  much  original 
thought  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  being 
a  clear  and  easy  digest  of  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal works  upon  the  subject  The  author  has 
not  the  critical  insight  and  comprehensiveness 
of  many  of  the  French  writers,  such  as  Janet 
and  Ravaisson,  but  ho  has  something  of  their 
nervous  force  and  aptness  of  expression.  The 
translation  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
majority  of  such  performances.  Its  greatest 
fault  is  the  inexact  rendering  of  philosophic 
and  scientific  terms,  of  which  there  are  innum- 
erable examples.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
retranslation  of  M.  Ribot's  translation  of  pas- 
sages from  such  a  well-known  work  as  '  Mill's 
Examination  of  Hamilton,'  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  translator,  though  familiar  with  the 
language,  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Both  are  requisite  in  order  to 
produce  a  reliable  transUtion. 

Tha  Place  of  the  Pkyncian.     Being  an  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  at  Guy's  Hospital,  October. 
]8T8.      With    other    Essays.      By  James 
HiNTON,  Aural    Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
'    Henry  B.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hinton's  enthusiasm  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  stiitcd  or  gushing  rhetoric,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  passage  on  sham  knowledge,  on 
page  4.  But  his  claim  for  the  physician  is  a 
just  and  a  noble  one.  Ho  is  a  student  of  men- 
tal and  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  pathology ; 
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and  thuB  there  is  possible  to  him  a  ministry, 
second  onlv,  if  even  second,  to  that  ofthe  reli- 
gious teacher  and  comforter ;  nay,  often  he 
maybe,  and  should  be,  this  also.  The  student 
of  medicine  is  a  student  of  human  nature  in 
its  entirenrfs,  and  in  its  entireness  he  may 
directly,  or  indirectly,  minister  to  it.  The  lec- 
ture is  a  very  eloquent  one,  and  full  of  noble 
feeling.  The  other  two  papers  deal  in  like 
manner,  the  one  with  the  rule  that  in  human 
life  Progress  depends  upon  Correcting  the 
Premises,  the  other  upon  the  Connection  be- 
tween the  OrgMiic  and  Inorganic  Worlds. 

TAs  ErpoMe  of  Heaven!  A  8«rie»  of  Euayt 
on  the  Wondert  of  the  Firmament.  By  B. 
A.  PaocTOB,  B.A.  Henry  B.  King  and  Co. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  scientific  investigator 
is  also  a  popular  expositor.  More  commonly, 
he  who  workB  in  the  mine  of  truth  has  to  en- 
trust his  ore  to  another,  who  mints  it.  Hr. 
Proctor  is  an  accomplished  and  &scinatii^ 
writer,  as  well  as  a  learned  astronomer.  In 
this  book  he  tells  us  all  that  astronomical  sci- 
ence has  discovered  about  the  solar  system 
and  the  starry  firmament  We  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  introduction,  which  is  an 
imaginary  dream,  amounting  simply  to  the 
relations  and  movements  of  an  orrery.  Mr. 
Proctor's  public  scarcely  needs  so  elexneD- 
tary  an  eiposition  as  this ;  if  it  does,  he 
would  hare  given  the  exposition  more  effec- 
tively in  another  form.  Chapters  are  devoted 
severally  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  to 
gravitation,  comets,   aerolites.     The  most   ro- 


BOme  way  or  other  come  to  grief,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  thrice  traversed  its  orbit,  or  should  have 
done  so,  and  has  eluded  the  observation  of  the 
keenest  searchers.  Either  it  has  been  destroy- 
ed as  a  comet  by  collision,  or  it  has  dissipated 
so  as  to  become  invisible.  Mr.  Proctor  calcu- 
lates that  some  of  the  comets  that  enter  the 
solar  system  may  have  been  8,000,000  of  years 
on  their  journey.  Another  speculation  is,  how 
far  a  comet  composed  in  the  main  of  hydrogen 
may  mix  with  the  oxygen  of  onr  atmosphere 
until  the  proportion  in  which  these  gases  are 
present  in  water  is  reached ;  an  explosion 
followed  by  a  deluge,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  nitrc^n  would  be  the  result.  The  com- 
fort is  that  if  hydrogen  comets  were  common 
this  would  probably  have  happened  long  ago  ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  that  the  earth  may 
at  intervals  have  suffered  from  cometic  matt^ 
in  her  journey  though  meteoric  showers-  Than 
the  romance  of  astronomy,  nothing  is  so  exdt- 
ing. 

Ettayt  arid  Addrttie;     By  ProfeSGDrs  and  Lec- 
turers of  the  Owens'  College,  Manchester. 
Published  in  Commemoration  of  the  Opening 
of  the  New  Collejra  Buildings,  October  Ttb, 
1873.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
Owens'  College  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  academical  institutions  of  the 
country.     It  is  evoking  from  our  wealthy  and 
large-hearted  Manchester  merchants  a  libenfity 
vying  with  that  which  pours  affluence  upon 
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American  colkgjate  InstitiitionR.  '  In  18SI,  Mr. 
Jobn  Owens,  a  Manchester  merchant,  put  in 
tnist  a  sum  at  money  producing  an  annual  in- 
come of  nearly  £400U,  Tor  founding  a.  college,  in 
nbich  instruction  should  be  given  in  all  branches 
ofknonledge  included  in  university  education. 
He  prBcludfld  the  trustees  from  expending  any 
portion  of  the  money  in  building  purposes.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Ovrens  provided  temporary  ac- 
oiiDmodation.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
w*s  so  great  that  stepR  were  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion or  buildings ;  a  grant  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  obtained,  and  new  buildings,  costing 
£100,000,  have  just  been  completed  ;  and  in 
other  ways  the  foundation  is  attracting  to  itself 
the  benefactions  of  the  wealthy.  Restrictions 
of  a  class  kind,  or  of  a  religious  character,  are 
strictlj]  prohibited;  and  the  very  highest  edu- 
cation is  aimed  at.  Professors  have  been  ob- 
tained whose  scientific  acquirements  and  posi- 
tion are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  The  names  of  the  professors  are 
authorities  of  the  first  class  in  their  respective 
sciences.  We  predict  a  great  future  for  Owens' 
Coll^  not  merely  because  of  tho  wealth  that 
will  flow  to  it,  but  because  of  the  laudable  am- 
bition for  the  highest  siid  most  advanced 
scholarship  which  so  notably  distinguishes  the 
men  of  Lancashire.  These  essays  are  a  noble 
manifesto  of  the  professors.  Cleajly,  they  are 
put  forth  as  specimens  of  their  quality,  and  as 
■  pledge  of  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  their  aca- 
demical teaching.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
lo  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot, 
vithout  invidiousness,  single  out  one  for  special 
commendation  or  criticism  ;  and  a  passing  char- 
acteriiation  of  each,  which  is  really  the  only 
practicable  thing,  is  not  of  much  value;  espe- 
dall;  as  the  papers  are  greatly  diversified  in 
character,  and  are  perfectly  independent  in 
treatment.  Passing  over  tho  general  introduc- 
tory address  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  tho 
President  of  the  Institution,  Principal  Green- 
rood  appropriately  treats  of  '  Some  Relations 
of  Culture  to  Practical  Life ;'  Professor  Roscoe 
on  'Original  Research  as  a  Means  of  Educa- 
tion,' a  happy  conception  very  ably  treated. 
Education,  through  the  discoveries  of  others, 
is  one  thing — the  only  thing  practicable  to 
most  men  ;  but  education  carried  beyond  this, 
to  further  discoveries,  is  another  and  a  higher 
thing.  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  treats  of 
'Solar  Physics,'  and  Professor  T.  11.  Core  of 
the  'Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,'  the 
two  contributing  to  tell  usall  thatscicnceknows 
about  our  great  primary;  and  spectrum  analy- 
sis has  given  them  a  great  deal  to  tell  that  is 
comparatively  new.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
suns  up  what  geoli^  can  tell  us  about  tlie 
history  and  constitution  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
fessor Osborne  Reynolds  preache.*  the  great 
doctrine  of  steam,  its  achievements  and  possible 
applications.  Professor  Williamson  brings  the 
evidence  supplied  by  primeval  vegetation  to 
bear  upon  theories  of  natural  selection  and 
evolution.  He  thinks  that  vegetable  types 
have  been  much  more  persistent  than  anima! 
ones,  and  reverently  concludes  that  between  the 
knowable  and  the  unknowable  there  is  a  definite 
boundary  line  which  men  may  ever  seek  to 
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pass,  but  will  seek  In  vain.  Professor  Gamgee 
gives  UK  an  interesling  dissertation  on  the  rela- 
tions of  scientific  discovery  to  practical  medi- 
cine. Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  applies  philo- 
logy to  history ;  and,  under  its  guidance,  in- 
quires what  may  be  surmised  concerning  the 
prehistoric  history  of  man,  Professor  Theo- 
dores gives  us  an  interesting  and  curious  ac- 
count of  the  Talmud.  Professor  Breymann 
tells  us  about  Provencal  Poetry  in  Old  and  Mod- 
em Times.  Professor  Brycc  expounds  the  Ju- 
dicature Act  of  1878  i  Professor  Jevons  treats 
of  the  Railways  and  the  State;  and  takes  up 
the  attitude  of  protest  against  their  assumption 
by  the  State  assumed  by  this  Review  a  couple 
of  years  ago ;  while  Professor  Wood  discourses 
on  means  and  expedients  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Theology  is  left  to  theologi- 
cal colleges,  as  it  should  be ;  but  surely  a  placo 
should  have  been  found  in  tho  voluuie  formeta- 
physical  and  moral  philosophy,  as  also  for  the 
science  of  political  economy,  as  distinguished 
from  any  special  topic  of  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  the  multiform  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  pronounce  critical  judgmonta 
upon  these  various  topics ;  we  may,  however, 
safely  say,  concerning  the  essays  as  a  whole, 
that  they  compass  at  a  very  high  level  a  wide 
range  of  scholarship.  Manifestly,  unless  apt- 
ness to  teach  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  learn- 
ing, if  the  students  of  Owens'  College  are  a 
whit  behind  those  of  the  national  universities, 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  professors.  We  wish 
the  highest  success  to  this  noble' institution. 

The  Stmeture  and  J>Utribiilion,  of  Coral  Beefi. 

By  Charles   Dahwis,   M,A.,   P.R.S.     With 

Three    Plates.     Second    Edition.     Revised.     . 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  tJiirty- 
two  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Darwin  finds  but  little 
to  revise.  He  admits  the  force  of  some  slight 
criticisms  of  Professor  Dana,  for  instance,  that 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  coral  reefs  he 
had  not  laid  sufficient  weight  On  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sea.  Other  criticisms  of 
Professor  Dana  he  traverses,  and  maintains 
against  them  the  positions  taken  in  his  first 
edition.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  admit  the 
degree  in  which  volcanic  action  preveitts  the 
growth  of  coral  reefs,  which  Professor  Dana 
asserts,  nor  that  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  action 
are  found  within  the  areas  of  subsidence,  but 
only  within  those  of  elevation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lato  Professor  Jukes,  in  speaking  of 
the  great  barrier  reefs  of  Australia,  fully  ac- 
cepts Dr.  Darwin's  theory  of  Iheir  formation ; 
while,  against  Professors  Semper  and  Chamisso, 
he  maintains  that  atolls  or  lagoon  islands  and 
barrier  reefs  were  formed  during  a  periodlof 
subsidence,  wherein  rocks  sunk  suflSeiently  low 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  become  the 
foundation  of  coral  structures. 

The  volume  is  a  beautiful  example  of  fects 
carefully  collected,  and  of  scienljfic  conclusions 
cautiously  reached.  After  minute  descriptions 
of  various  coral  formations,  in  wtiich  the  atoll 
or  lagoon  reef,  the  barrier  reef,  and  the  fring- 
ing reef  are  discriminated,  it  is  shown  that  the 
reef- constructing  polypifcrs  cannot  live  either 
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■bore  the  water  or  at  ft  very  great  depth  bencnth 
its  surface;  the  atoll  and  barrier  reers,  there- 
fore, from  nhich  enorinous  depths  have  been 
fathomed  as  Irom  a  peniendicular  natl,  must 
bare  some  foundation  of  rock.  Tlie  real  diffi- 
culty is  to  account  tor  this,  the  apparent  neces- 
sity being  that  the  coral  fonnations  all  rest  on 
mountain  summits ;  which,  although  rising  near 
the  surbce  of  the  sea,  in  no  one  instance  rise 
nbOTo  it.  Dr.  Darwin  maintains  that  there  ia 
but  one  theory  possible,  namely,  the  prolonged 
subsidence  of  the  rocky  foundations.  On  this 
theory,  he  thinks  every  difflculty  Tanishes. 
With  b-ioging  reefn,  or  reefs  adhering  to  the 
land,  there  is  no  difficulty,  aauprisings  and  sub- 
sidences of  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  must 
be  admitted.  Our  only  difflculty  in  accepting 
Dr.  Darwin's  theory  is  the  noarlj  uniform  level 
of  the  rock  foundations,  and  the  wonderful 
balance  of  [formation  and  waste  that  ia  pre- 
served. He  frankly  says  that  direct  proofs  of 
subsidence  are,  from  tlte  nature  of  the  case, 
impossible  \  as  frankly,  we  admit,  that  we  can 
urge  no  scientific  objections  to  his  theory.  We 
commend  bis  very  charming  book  to  all  lovers 
of  science. 

Teehiaad  Training.  By  Thomas  Twiniho 
(one  of  the  Viqo-Pre«i dents  of  the  Society  of 
Arts),  Being  a  Suggestive  Sketch  of  a  Na- 
tion^ System  of  Industrial  Instniction, 
founded  on  a  General  Diffusion  of  Practical 
SdcncB  among  the  People.  Macmilkn  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Twining  has  done  an  important  public 
service.  He  has  supplied  a  handbook  for  the 
technical  education  of  our  working  classes. 
He  assumes,  or  rather  adduces  evidence  to 
prove,  what  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  far  behind  some  Continental  na- 
tions—France and  Germany  especially — not 
only  in  the  technical  knowled^  of  our  artisans, 
but  even  in  the  sense  of  its  importance.  The 
blind  foolish  feeling  of  ignonint  patriotism, 
that  our  industrial  supremacy  was  established, 
and  could  not  be  shaken,  was  stolidly  invul- 
nerable— the  Society  of  Arts,  preachers  of  art 
like  Buskin,  Tyndall,  and  others,  and  testimony 
concerning  the  technical  institutions  of  other 
countries  notwithstanding — until  I66T,  when 
the  reports  of  the  workmen  deputed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  to  visit  the  French  Universal  Ex- 
hibition, at  length  made  an  impression,  and 
shook  ignorant  confidence  in  our  superiority. 
Since  then  anxious  inquiries  have  been  made, 
abundant  evidence  has  been  forthcoming,  and 
the  convi<rtion  lias  at  length  forced  itflolf  upon 
the  minds  of  our  artisans  that  unless  our  work- 
men qualify  themselves  by  technical  culture  to 
stand  on  the  level  of  Continental  workmen,  our 
commercial  supremacy  must  very  soon  cease. 
Mr.  Twining's  book  assumes  this  conviction, 
and  proposes  to  instruct  il,  by  bringing  togeth- 
er whatever  oF  valuable  su^cstlon,  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  twenty-live  years'  special  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  have  furnished.  In  1871  his  coun- 
sel was  sought  respecting  the  establishment  of 
a '  National  University  for  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Training,'  and  he  acted  as  '  honorary  re- 
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feree  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen  associated 
for  that  object.'  This  has  not  yet  been  re*- 
id,  but  the  chief  suggestions  connected  witii 
vte  embodied  in  this  volum&  Hr.  Twining 
has  atao,  by  personal  examination,  acquainted 
himself  witii  the  chief  technical  institutions  of 
the  continent.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Society '  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  has  pubhshed  a 
great  number  of  pamphlets  and  appeals  on  tbe 
subject.  Thus  qualified,  he  stands  forth  asan 
apostle  of  technical  education,  proposing  plana, 
and  making  suggestions  for  imparting  it.  And 
all  will  admit  tluit  there  is  noting  that  mora 
vitally  afibcts  our  material  interests  as  a  nation. 
He  first  demonstrates  liie  necessity  for  a  Cen- 
tral Technical  University.  Next  he  sketches 
the  leading  features  of  its  organisation  and 
functions.  Then  he  adduces  certain  facts  as 
its  ground-work,  and  proceeds  to  detail  the  sys- 
tem  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  it;  coo- 
cluding  with  an  analysis  of  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  our  various  industries,  and  with 
a  recapitulation  of  requirements  and  su^«e- 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  this  course  of 
argument  and  advocacy.  We  most  heartily  agrae 
with  him,  not  only  in  his  estimate  of  Q>e  im- 
portance of  technical  education,  but  in  his  gene- 
ral idea  of  a  technical  university,  which  might 
give  impulse,  and  supply  means  of  such  educm- 
tion  throughout  the  land.  If  institutions  like 
thoseinJermyn-street  and  Kensington  nre  of  na- 
tional importance,  by  affording  informationand 
impulse,  as  well  as  supplying  means  for  a  more 
extended  elementary  knowl^^  of  science  and 
art,  how  much  more  such  an  mstitution  as  Mr. 
Twining  recommends  for  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  workmen  themselve.1  Ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  not  only  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  skilled  artisan,  but  also  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  working  classes.  Who  can 
conceive  the  waste'snd  misery  that  mi^t  b« 
avoided  if  elementary  science  were  taught  even 
as  elementary  reading  or  arithmetic  is  F  lliis 
indeed  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion. They  uree  that  the  rudiments  of  physi- 
cal science  shall  be  included  in  the  new  educa- 
tional code, 

Hr.  Twining  next  deals  with  the  conditions 
of  artisan  apprenticeship,  and  urges  education- 
al provisions  and  tests.  He  propose.^  under 
the  leaderxhip  of  the  Central  Ttdmiail  Uni- 
renity,  certain  supervision  of  apprenticeship, 
also  examinations,  certificates,  and  diplomas 
for  matured  apprentices  and  for  journeymen. 
The  proposed  central  university  should  include 
various  branches  of  industry,  such  as  mining 
and  metallurgy, "agriculture,  maritime  pursuits, 
pharmacy,  building,  Jtc.  ;  and  any  eiislii^ 
institutions  might,  it  is  hoped,  be  induced  to 
co-operate.  Hr.  Twining  adduces,  in  support 
of  his  proposal,  a  lai^  array  of  facts,  conelu- 
sions,  and  suggestions,  derived  from  bis  own 
extensive  knowledge ;  which,  however,  are  mat- 
ters of  detail  as  well  as  of  feasibility.  Uts 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  and  most 
practical  considerations.  Such  projects  cannot 
anticipate  public  opinion ;  but  we  imagine  that 
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public  opinion  has  been  formed,  and  that  pob- 
lic  feeling  would  hail  with  e^eniess  any  prac- 
tical proposal,  either  bv  QoTemment  or  asBO- 
dated  public  meo,  to  tuie  immediate  steps  for 
reaUzing  what  is  a  palpable  neceseiiy. 


POBTRT,    FICnOH,    ANB   BELLBS   LBTTBBS. 

laeingitont  in  Africa.  Bj  the  Hon.  Roostt 
NOBL.  Sampson  Low,  UarstOD  aud  Co. 
A  prize  has  already  been  offered  bj  one  of 
the  learned  societies  in  Paris  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  career  of  Liringstone.  Whether  the 
suj^stion  was  made  by  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  we  do  not  linow,  but  at  all  erenta  Mr. 
Koel  is  quite  exonerated  from  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation to  explain  or  vindicate  his  choice  of 
theme.  There  is  a  grand  romance  about  the 
lion-hearted  travellers  life  which  gives  an  al- 
most superhuman  majesty  to  his  great  mission. 
Only  a  few  of  the  world's  heroes  have  received, 
in  the  reverence  paid  to  their  declinise  years 
or  to  their  lifeless  remains,  the  kind  of  tionour 
which  the  after  vordict  of  centuries  affirms. 
Livingstone  for  several  years  has  been  a  great 
name  and  power  in  the  world,  whenever  men 
needed  a  synonym  for  what  was  self-sacrificing 
and  courageous,  or  charged  with  what  Qoethe 
called  'demonic'  force  of  character.  The  news 
of  his  supposed  murder  passed  like  a  shadow 
of  eclipse  over  the  civilized  world,  expeditions 
were  formed  at  vast  expense  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  his  whereabouts  or  disprove  the  fact  of 
his  death.  Great  nations  almost  quarrelled  as 
to  whom  the  honour  belonged  of  snccouring  him 
in  his  seir-chosen  career  of  explorer.  The  un- 
dying flame  of  hatred  that  he  kindled  against 
one  form  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  has  led 
to  treaties  and  arrangements  likely  to  curb,  if 
□ot  to  extinguish,  the  hideous  curse.  He  died 
at  his  post,  and  dion  commenced  a  funeral  cer- 
emonial and  procession,  the  grandest,  or  at  least 
the  longest,  and  perhaps  qaS.  funern],  the  most 
noteworthy  of  many  centuries.  Who  can  won- 
der that  a  poet  of  such  tender  human  sympa- 
thiea  as  Mr.  Noel,  possessing  such  admirable 
preparation  from  African  and  Orients  I  travel,  en- 
dowed with  such  strong  and  passionate  enthusi- 
asm, to  set  the  evil  of  the  world  right,  and  stamp 
the  wrong  with  the  true  name  it  ought  to  bear, 
as  he  has  displayed  in  the  'Red  Flag 'and  other 
poemp,  should  nave  chosen  Livingstone  as  the 
theme  of  a  lyrical  epic  ?  It  is  a  grand  concep- 
tion to  make  Livingstone  himself  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  interlocutor  of  the  poem.  The 
difficulty  of  the  work  was  increased  by  such  a 
daring  attempt,  but  it  disappears  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Noel.  He  has  seen  Africa  through  the 
eToa  of  the  great  traveller,  has  made  him  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  life  in  a  sustained  mono- 
logue, and  interweave  into  the  glittering  narra- 
tive the  moat  famous  events,  Aacoveries,  inci- 
dents, and  predictions  that  arc  associated  with 
bis  name.  lie  does  ample  justice  to  Living- 
stone's missionary  zeal  and  Christian  faith,  to 
his  scientific  insight,  to  his  domestic  afibcticm, 
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to  the  awe  and  love  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  natives,  to  the  fortitude  with  which  be 
sufiered,  and  the  resistless  force  of  will  with 
which  he  battled  with  nut^berless  foes  at  tre- 
mendous odds.  But  there  is  a  lofty  spring  In 
the  B^le  and  an  elaboration  in  the  music  of 
these  cantos  which  ought  to  give  the  poem  a 
high  placein  modem  poetry.  It  is  pmectly 
ludd,  except  where  a  certain  familiari^  wito 
African  geography,  or  with  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  continent,  is  assumed,  which  some- 
times leaves  the  ordinary  reader  in  the  jungle. 
However,  Mr.  Noel  has  boundless  authority 
for  a  similar  treatment  of  a.  great  them& 
We  should  gladly  extract  large  portions  of  the 
first  canto,  which  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  whose  own  eves  could  lend  the  co- 
lour of  remembrance  to  his  conception : — 
'  At  Cliy  most  holy  source,  primeval  NUe  t 
The   Greek  drank  wisdom  ;    yea,   in  solemn 

ballH 
Of  Memphis,  In  columnar  atone  forests 
Ofmlsbty  Kamae,  rich  with  hieroglyph 
And  pictured  symbol  and  weird  shapes  oFgods.'  ' 
He  describes  the  visitors  of  Egypt,  from  Moses 
to  Plato,  and  down  through  the  ages  till — 
'  Here  too  the  holieet  child  of  mortal  race 
Rested  in  humblest  gruise  with  a  pure  mother.' 
He  touches  on  the  Spbynx  and — 
'  Tliat  cnlosoal  Memnon,  while  the  Nile 
Poured  like  another  morning  all  around 
Sweet  life-engendering  waters  mualcal, — ' 

And  yet  does  not  let  us  forget  that  it  is 
through   Livingstone's  eyes  rather  than    his 
own  that  he  is  gazing — 
'  Yea  in  thy  fiery  deserts,  in  tlie  pomp 

Of  lurid  evenings,  ctimaon,  warm,  like  blood 

Thou   dost  devour  thine  own  dark  children 
crouched 

About  thy  cruet  knees,  dark  Africa.' 
Many  a  terrible  proof  is  given  of  the  horror  ■ 
of  great  darkness,  the  cruelty  of  African  super- 
stition, the  bewildering  strangeness  and  unique- 
ness of  the  woes  and  weakness  which  Living- 
atone  set  hunself  to  bring  to  light  and  bring  tO' 
nought,  while  as  he  says — 
'  Now  in  my  far  enchanted  solitude 

My  long  life  moves  before  me  like  a  dream.' 

The  lyric  effusion  with  which  Livingstone 
spe«ks  of  the  death  of  his  wife  is  noble,  and  '. 
grandly  conceived : 


Garlanded  with  odorous  flowers, 
Tranquil  in  the  sunny  hours, 

tjhe  sleeps  in  glory  1 
Orchards  of  mango  baakiDg-  in  the  eontli, 
Ntirthward  fair  palm,  and  many  a  noble  growth 
Of  Oriental  forest  tree. 
Where  silvern  Liambayee 

Wanders  In  glory. 
On  his  fnir  bosom  many  a  sunny  i«le, 
Oidm  as  kerielf  leitMti  the  luatenly  tmUe  ; 
Upon  the  niarlile  of  her  grave 
Mowana  shadows  gently  wave 

Waver  In  gloij. 
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•  Pearl;  llzht  cloude  ftboQt  lils  purple  foam 
Bigti  in  iljH  azure  deep,  sad  nide  Mtd  warm 
Mount  MorambaU  eoarctU  bigb, 
Serene  in  mountain  uiajeet}', 

Dreanrin^  in  glory. 

'  Oleam  forth,  0   marble,   from   the  wilding 
gloom  1 
Shine.  O  wliite  erosa,  upon  the  martyr'i  tomb  1 
Faithful  toll,  loug-safiering  care, 
Kadiate  over  dark  and  f^r. 

Burst  into  glory  I ' 

The  line  italicized  revoals  to  us  a  touch  of  true 
genius  and  deep  feeling,  and  the  whole  stanza 
is  exquisitely  mueica]. 

One  of  tbe  finest  portions  of  the  poem  is  the 
EuggSBtion  of  the  fellowship  which  Liringstono 
fomid  in  tbe  hut  they  built  him  in  which  to 

'  Behold  a  dim  proceasion  slowly  moves 
Athwart  the  gloomi  phantasmal  hero-forms. 
Scarred  na  with  thnnder  ;  marr'd,  yet  glnrious  ; 
Their  pale  brows  aurooled  with  martyr-Sama  ; 
Liivers  of  men,  sublime  in  siiETcring  ; 
Paiiiota  of  all  races  and  all  time  ; 
Christian  conreesots  whom  the  world  admires  ; 
And  some,  whom  none  regarded,  saving  Ueavan. 
They  are  come  to  claim  tUeir  brother  ;  and  the 

First 
Seems  like  unto  tha  lowly  Son  of  Qod.' 

The  Bdlhid*  and  Songi  of  Seotland,  in  View 
of  their  InfiueTiee  upon  the  Character  of  the 
People.       By    J.    Clabe    Mueb&t,    LL.D. 
Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Seotlith    Sang:    a    Selection   of  the    Ckoieett 
Lyritt  of  Scotland.     Compiled  and  Arranged 
with    Brief    Notes.      By    Mabf    Cabltlh 
AiTKEN.    Uacmillan  and  Co. 
Dr.  Murray's  essay  is  very  superior  to  the 
productions  ordinarily  puhlished  as  prize  es- 
says; it  is  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  the  Scottish  ballad.     Concerning  the 
influence  of  the   bnllad  in  Scotland  and  upon 
Scottish  Ufe  and  character  there  can  be  no 
doubt-,  and  its  distinctive  place  in  Scotland, 
«g  contrasted  with  almost  any  other  European 
country,  is  a  curious  question.     That  the  bal- 
lad is  the  product  of  the  national  character 
which  it  helps  to  mould  is  also  true.     Dr. 
Murray    does    not    theorize    too    much.    He 
leaves  the  undefiaed  influence  of  the  ballad  to 
be  inferred  and  felt  from  his  critical  and  his- 
<     torical  inquiry  concerning  its  literature.     This 
is  in  every  way  ably  done. 

Miss  Aitken's  volume  is  simply  a  selectioti, 
with  a  good  glossary  for  the  use  of  Southrons. 
Her  arran^^ement  is  analogous  to  Dr.  Murray's. 
Part  I.,  ■  Serious  Love  Songs;'  or  'Songs  of 
the  Affections.'  Part  IL,  'Social  and  Drink- 
ing Songs.'  Part  III.,  '  Amatory  Songs,*  into 
which  a  jovial  or  comic  element  enters.  Part 
IV.,  'Jacobite  and  War  Songs.'  She  evidently 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature 
from  which  she  selects,  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  some  of  its  less  known  braiuties,  for  which 
she  makes  room  in  her  small  volume,  by  omit- 
ting some  of  the  less  eminent  songs  of  Cun. 
oingham  and  Burns.  Here,  however,  are 
'    mon  than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  finest 


BOnge  in  any  langoage.  It  is  significant  that 
Burns,  the  latest  of  Scotland's  great  song 
writers,  should  be  tbe  most  affluent  and 
transcendent.  As  Cariyle  says,  '  We  know 
not  where  to  flod  one  worthy  of  being  second 
to  him.' 

Little    Seaiikin,    and    other    Poemt.     By    E. 

Errat.     G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

SutoIt  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  original 
poetry  Vy  women  just  now.  Christina  Bos- 
setti's,  however,  is  good  ;  so  is  this.  There  is 
a  rare  perfume,  all  its  own,  about  the  modest, 
unpretending  little  volume.  It  contains  very 
genuine  poetry ;  which,  not  being  the  song  of 
an  artificial  bird,  howevercoatlyand  ingenious, 
nor  a  mere  clever  echo  of  some  master-singer 
(of  these  two  kinds  of  verse  we  have  enoi^, 
and  to  spare),  but  a  very  Itesh  true-riogmg 
woodland  note^  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose — 
even  though  the  sweet  voice  be  not  of  (he  full- 
est, most   varied,  and    most  powerful. 


books  children  love,  her  most  remarkable 
poems  are  fairy  poems.  '  Little  Sealskin,' 
'Thora,'  'Asdiea,'  in  their  naive  wonder  and 
fresh  bloom  of  wayward  innocent  strangeness, 
might  have  floateti  to  us  one  still  day  over  the 
calm  summer  water  from  Scandinavia.  And 
'  Saowbell '  is  something  unique  in  its  prismatic 
fancies  of  frailest  delicacy,  of  gossamer  grace; 
impalpable  as  a  soap-bubble,  yet  withal  rcay 
lovely.  We  have  here  the  fittle  rain-song, 
wind-song,  sun-song,  water-song,  song  of  the 
mist— rain 


'  Christina  Roasetti,'  equally  charming,  is  more 
definite  than  this  ;  this  reminds  more  of  '  The 
Story  Without  an  End.'  The  bird-song  is 
deliciously  described  — supposed  to  be  all 
about  Snowbell. 
'  Snowbell,  Snowbell  I 

la  ehe  gone  t    Hash  I    Did  you  see  Uer  go  T 

No,  but  the  robin  did,  or  the  thrugC. 

I?  oh  1  no,  no,  no. 

Snowbell,  eaa  nobody  tell 

Wliicli  way  in  tha  broad  dayT 

Well.  -well,  well  I 

So  analcliing  the  half  notes 

Out  of  euth  otlier's  throaU, 

Before  the  sound  can  flow. 

<'lamouring  and  Mammering  they  go. 

Just  in  the  fashion  of  theirdawn  twilight  chal- 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  find  fitult 
here ;  yet  the  dream,  perhaps,  is  almost  too 
void  of  coherence,  exquisite  though  it  be — and 
tliere^Bve  one  or  two  fulse  notes,  like  '  In  July 
when  the  year  hat  eaten  deep  into  tht  brratt  of 
the  s'lmmer.'  Indeed,  all  through  the  volume 
we  feel  the  wish  that  tbe  authoress  had  a  little 
more  conscious  and  deliberate  art — because  she 
is  original  and  whimsical ;  and  at  times  she 
does  not  present  to  us  her  poetic  diamond,  so 
as  to  set  it  oft  before  us  to  perfect  advan- 
tage. She  does  not  always  lake  the  ptjns  io 
disentangle  the  skem  of  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
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ings.  Frequently,  therefore,  her  metre  sounds 
u  if  it  were  no  meftsure  at  all — with  no  tune 
in  it  whatever.  This,  one  feels,  ia  probably 
deliberately^  peculiar;  but  the  peculiarity  is 
only  occnsionBlly  succesiiful.  OccARionBlly, 
indeed,  it  ia  no  doubt  channiog  in  its  fine 
instinctiTe  artlessness.  Thus  in  the  poem 
'  Days,'  one  little  bit  {Feb,  14th)  is  very  happy 
and  fresh,  but  for  fancy  and  measure.  But 
the  most  laboured  and  longest  poem  in  the 
Tolume,  '  A  Correspondence,'  we  car©  for  least, 
because  there  seems  not  to  be  enough  art  in 
the  expression.  It  required  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  ptussii^  to  make  the  ail- 
ment (a  very  weighty  one)  clear  and  impres- 
sive ;  whereas  it  labours  (or  adequate  words, 
we  think,  as  unsuccessfully  as  Mr.  BrownLn<; 
in  his  most  difficult  pieces ;  wo  seldom  hke 
the  rhythm  of  this  poem. 

Tet  there  is  another  class  of  poems  which 
are,  after  all,  perhaps  quite  as  successful  as 
the  fairy  ones.  They  are  short  pieties,  full 
of  profound  and  exquisite  human  feeling — 
often  perfectly  successful ;  poetry  to  be  cher- 
ished and  remembered.  We  hardly  know  a 
more  touching  and  tuneful  lyric  than  *  A  Fare- 
well,' '  Death '  is  really  a  noble  piece. 
'  In  Bonte  deep  nlglit,  when  all  tlie  world  is  still, 
He  will  come  in,  come   in  through  that  low 

Fearful  and  beantiful,  and  crowned  nnd  pnle, 
Asrael,  Qod'a  Anirel.  He  nliall  sianil  before 
Me  face  to  face,  and  say  "  Tliou'rD  mine,  tliou'rt 

My  eleepino;  enrse  will  atort  at  the  now  eound 
Of  my  rejoicing— .see  what  I  have  found — 
Thine  for  one  moment,  Messenfrer  Divine, 
Aarael,  nrchangel,  and  that  sodden  tlirill 
Of  triumph  sliall  my  trouliled  life  fulfil,' 
'  Theodora '  is  most  touching — would,  how- 
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r,  then 


erbaln 


n  it  I 


There  is  profound  pathos  in  the  fine  li 
'  Disenchanted ;'  and  the  '  Mill  Stream '  brings 
tears  into  one's  eyes,  like  some  of  Buchanan's 
poetry,  while  the  religious  faith  of  '  Honielesa ' 
and  '  Incomplete '  is  pure,  and  expressed  with 
fine  telling  simplicity. 

We  hope  the  poetess  will  ^ve  us  more  of 
the  some  genuine  moving  straina ;  more  also 
of  her  charming  fancies. 

Nituty-ThTK.  By  Victor  Bcoo.  Transhtted 
by  Frank  Lee  Benedict  and  J.  Hain  Fris- 
WELL.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Only  Victor  Hugo  could  supply  the  epithets 

and  similes  necessary  for  a  descriptive  cnlicism 
of  one  of  his  works.  It  has  the  rush  of  a 
tempest,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  in- 
tensity of  a  (ire,  the  brilliancy  of  Coggia's 
cornet.  In  its  daring  imagination,  its  elaborate 
antitheses,  its  clear  cut  epigram,  its  glittering 
munificence,  its  superb  rhodomontade,  it  as 
far  transcends  ordinary  French  writers  as  they 
transcend  prosaic  Englishmen.  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Dumas  p^re,  are  sober  in  their  rhe- 
toric compared  with  Victor  Hugo.  We  are  pro- 
jected from  sentence  to  sentence  as  from  a  series 
of  cfttapults.  We  are  dazzled  by  perpetual  Ro- 
man candles,  and  awed  by  the  very  daring  of  an 
imagination  that  apparently  would  not  hesitate 
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to  decorate  a  sentence,  to  point  an  epigram,  or 

to  intensify  an  antithesis,  by  collecting  in  a 
prism  rays  of  glory  from  the  eternal  throne. 
Nothing  is  too  high  for  Victor  Hugo  to  aspire 
after ;  nothing  is  too  sacred  for  him  lo  touch. 
He  has  no  sense  of  exaggeration.  Every  word 
is  a  superlative,  every  thought  winged  with 
Sro,  If  wc  could  only  feel  that  it  was  merely 
a  surprising  exhibition  of  fireworks,  or  a  grand 
tranrformation  scene — if  we  could  only  he 
always  in  the  enthusiasm  of  spectators  of  a 
magnificent  procession,  throwing  up  our  caps, 

feeling  the  thrilling  sensation  of  the  moment, 

s  should  do.  But  if  we  are  compelled  to 
test  these  delineations  and  descriptions  by  men 
and  things,  as  they  really  are,  we  are  perpetu- 
ally perplexed  or  angered.  We  weary  of  being 
carried  through  the  air,  and  long  to  stand  on 
the  solid  earth.     Our  eyes  ache  with  the  mag- 

ifiers  through  which  we  look  ;  we  wish  lo 
gaze  upon  an  honest,  commonplace  human 
'ace  ;  we  fuel  that  truth  and  nature  are  out- 
'ftged — ^that  it  is  not  honest  sunshine  that  pro- 
duces the  brilliancy,  hut  Bengal  lights.  Every 
character  is  either  a  caricature  or  a  Colossus, 
every  event  is  melodramatic,  every  sentiment 
is  an  einggeration,  so  that  penetrating  and 
even  profound  truths  become  pestiferous  or 
monsby)us  errors. 

It  would  be  easy,  from  almost  every  charnc- 
ter,  conversation,  or  description  in  this  novel, 
to  justify  this  criticism.  There  is  scsrcely  n, 
character  in  the  hook — even  those  which  ex- 
tort our  admiration  the  most,  Michelle  Flech- 
anl.  Georgette,  Gauvain,  the  Marquis  de  Lan- 
tenac,  Cimourddin — which  is  not  thus  dis- 
torted beyond  all  possibilities  of  nature. 
Victor  Hugo  is  not  ashamed  to  adduce  a  forged 
letter  from  Prigent,  Pitt's  i^ent  in  Vendee— 'I 
you  to  spare  no  money.  We  hope  that 
""'""■' —  "ill    bo    committed  with 


\  ge- 
nuine representation  of  Pitt  s  policy  ;  which  is 
simply  a  worse  assassination  on  Victor  Hugo's 
part ;  for  he  knows,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  it 
was  apocryiibal,  read  in  the  Couventinn  by 
Bar^re  for  a  purpose.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  trust  a  single  estimate  or  assertion  of  the 
author,  so  as  to  take  a  measure  of  dther 
character  or  opinion  from  it.  The  great  genius 
of  the  work  notwithstanding,  this  uniform 
sacrifice  of  truth,  both  of  fact  and  of  nature, 
to  sensation,  is  to  be  deprecated  and  denounced 
by  all  who  are  jealous  for  the  true  mission  of 
literature,  whatever  its  forms.  As  specimens 
of  the  sheer  rant  into  which  the  author's  de- 
scriptions are  lushed,  we  may  mention  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Convention  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  volume,  and  that  of  the  gun  broken 
loose  in  a  storm  on  the  corvette  Cl'iymore,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  furnish  a  specimen  as  to  supply  one  of  a 
London  fog  or  an  Alpine  thunderstorm;  but 
here  is  a  sentence  or  two: 

'  We  approach  the  grand  summit  Behold 
the  Convention  I 

'  The  gaze  grows  steady  in  presence  of  this 
height  Never  ha-i  a  more  lofty  sptctaclo  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  of  mankind. 
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'  There  is  one  Himalaya,  and  there  is  one 
Convention. 

'Tbe  Convention  ia,  perhaps,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  hiitory. 

'  During  its  lifetime — for  it  lived — men  did 
not  quite  understand  what  it  was.  It  was 
precisely  the  grandeur  which  escaped  its  con- 
temporaries ;  they  were  too  much  scared  to  be 
dazzled.  ...  It  was  measured  by  the  pur- 
blind— it,  which  needed  to  be  looked  at  by 
eagles. 

'To-day  we  see  it  in  perBp«ctive.  and  it 
throws  acroBS  the  deep  and  distant  heavens, 
against  a  background  at  once  serene  and  tragic 
— the  immense  proftio  of  the  French  Bevolu- 

"The  14th  of  July  had  dpbvered. 

'  The  lOlh  of  August  had  thundered. 

'  The  Slst  of  September  founded. 

'  Tbe  SI  et  of  September  was  the  equinox — 
was  equilibrium. 

'  IMra — the  balance.  *  It  was,  according  to 
the  remark  of  Rousseau,  that  under  this  sign 
of  equality  and  justice  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed.    A  constellation  heralded  it. 

'  The  Convention  is  the  first  avatar  of  the 
peoples.' 

To  which  a  sober  Englishman,  remembering 
not  merely  tbe  free  aBgemblies  of  Greece,  and 
Borne,  and  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  but  those  of 
his  own  Sazon  forefathers,  can  simply  say 
'  fudge  I '  The  tumid  description  is  as  false  in 
fact  as  it  is  in   taste.     It  is  the  Convention 

glinted  hy  a  Frenchman  for  the  Surrey 
ardens.  It  is  an  utter  desecration  of  literary 
function  and  genius  to  fill  page  after  page  with 
8^ch  fustian.  Does  Victor  Hugo  himself  believe 
it  to  be  anything  approaching  historic  truth  F 

The  conversation  of  Msj^t,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre  in  tbe  cafe  is  another  instance ; 
only  more  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose 
is  to  condense  into  one  scene  the  policy  and 
feelings  of  these  three  representative  leaders ; 
but  Uiey  talk  in  Hugoistic  epigrams,  and 
declare  their  sentiments  in  Napoleonic  procla- 
mations. So,  again,  with  tbe  long  conversa- 
tion in  the  dungeon  between  Lanlenac  and 
Qauvain.  We  are  b^inning  to  believe  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a  philosopher,  and  that 
his  Boulogne  eagle  was  really  the  most  politic 
way  of  appealing  to  Frenchmen — at  any  late, 
to  one  side  of  their  nature ;  for  we  would  not 
forgettheiriliustriouB  thinkers  and  philosophers 
in  every  department  of  literature  and  science. 
"What  must  a  man  like  Ouizot  have  thought  of 
such  bombast  ?  It  is,  we  maintain,  as  false  to 
the  canons  of  dramatic  fiction  as  to  those  of 
historical  romance. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  Victor 
Hugo's  work.  We  gladly  recognise  the  genius 
that  gleams  in  every  page — sometimes  in  pene- 
trating gliinpscs  and  wise  maxims  full  of  great 
and  compressed  thought;  sometimes  in  de- 
scriptive touches  possible  only  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  and  regal  faculty  of  tbe  true  poet ; 
sometimes  in  portraiture  that  gives  tbe  author 
rank  with  great  masters  of  the  drima  \  some- 
times in  passages  of  tenderness  that  draw 
tears;  only,  even  in  the  latter— for  example, 
in  the  opening  scene  in  the  forest,  where  the 
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soldiers  discover  the  mother  and  her  three 
children — and  in  the  scene  in  the  tower  of  La 
Tourgue,  where  the  children  are  asleep,  both 
of  which  are  described  with  exquisite  pathos 
— there  is  the  melodramatic  pose,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  French  genius.  Let  us  think 
how  much  more  naturally  not  only  Sbakspeare, 
but  Walter  Bcott,  or  Thackeray,  or  George 
Eliot,  or  even  Bulwer  Lytton  would  have 
drawn  it. 

The  story  is  subordinate  to  tiie  dcecriplive 
purpose  of  the  work.  It  is  a  delineation,  in 
selected  scenes  and  characters,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passions  «id  movements  of  Ninety- 
Three,  chieay  of  the  war  in  Vendue;  a  thread 
of  fictitious  story  runs  through  it,  but  is  quite 
subordinate  to  iL     It  is  done  with  wonderful 

Bwer.  The  fiery  whirlwind  that  swept  over 
ance  is  painted  in  colours  vivid  and  lurid  as 
itself,  and  with  an  imagination  that  would  be 
imperial  if  its  balance  and  self-control  were 
equal  to  its  intensity  and  daring.  Up  to  the 
line  of  extravagance  it  excites  our  utmost  ad- 
miration, and  entrances  us,  as  true  genius  al- 
ways does;  but  the  'touch  too  much'  spoils 
it,  the  esag^ration  destroys  the  charm  of 
truth,  the  glitter  the  charm  of  colour.  The 
power  of  vivifying  nature,  and  making  it  tbe 
embodiment  of  human  passions  and  sympa- 
thies is  sometimes  wonderful — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Breton  forests,  and 
of  their  infiuence  in  determining  the  character 
and  warfare  of  a  people  (vol  iL  book  iv.),  more 
especially  in  the  contrast,  p.  130,  et  leg.  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  the  plains  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  mount«ins. 

The  three  great  characters  of  the  work — 
the  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  Oauvain,  Cimour- 
dain— are  elaborately  and  powerfully  drawn, 
and  their  relations  to  one  another  well  im- 
agined for  the  tr^c  inddents  which  are  to  be 
developed;  the  denov-vment  especially,  which 
again  is  terrific  in  its  melodramatic  intensi^. 
Tbe  curtain  fails  as  in  a  tragedy.  The  head 
of  Qauvain  falling  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine ;  Cimourdain,  who  has  sentenced 
him,  at  the  same  moment  shooting  himself 
through  the  heart  with  a  pistol 

The  book  could  have  been  written  only  by  a 
man  of  very  great  genius.  It  will  be  enjoyed 
by  Frenchmen  more  than  by  Englishmen ; 
but  for  those  who  can  surrender  themselves  to 
a  great  sensation,  and  hold  all  critical  conside- 
rations of  truth  and  probability  in  abeyance, 
it  will  be  a  great  treat 

W'lUl/rifd.  By  Bbrthold  Apkhbacb.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Three  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  Auer- 
bach,  embodying  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  expectation.  The  fine  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  the  author,  and  the  dramatic  grandeur 
and  transcendent  importance  of  the  events  to 
he  delineated,  not  unnaturally  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  German  classic  as  the  re- 
sult This  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
feeling  is  pure  and  refined,  the  sentiment  no- 
ble, and  tiio  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  is 
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thftt  of  a  fine  idealizing  mind,  but  the  work 
Iftcka  Btrength  and  vivacity.  Tt  cannot  be 
compared  in  vivid  intensity  with  the  analogous 
novelii  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Herr 
Waldrried  is  a  patriotic  Austrian,  coeval  with 
the  centurj',  whose  patrimonial  estate  is  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Alsace,  within  sound 
of  the  cannon  of  Straflhurg.  Hia  yearnings 
for  German  unity^  struggle  against  his  fidelity 
to  Austria,  *nd  his  dislike  of  Prussia.  He 
baa  several  children  —  Ludwig,  who  is  in 
America,  Richard,  who  is  a  professor,  and 
Ernst,  the  youngest,  who,  refusing  to  fight  in 
Ibe  fratricidal  war  of  18tl6,  desorts  to  France. 
There  are  daughters  and  daughters- in-Uw,  as 
well  as  sons-in-law  besides,  in  somewhat  be- 
wildering genealofiy;  and  a  sufficient  variety 
of  characters  are  introduced  to  represent  the 
manifold  views  and  pas^iions  which  have  agi- 
tated German  social  life  during  the  last  decade. 
Waldfried  is  a  deputy  first  at  Frankfort,  in 
1665,  and  af  terwaras  at  Berlin,  in  1S71,'  and 
on  the  whole  is  fovourable  to  the  Prussian 
unification  of  Germany.  The  sorrow  and  bu- 
millaldoD  of  the  war  of  1S66  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  common  German  patriotism  of  that  of 
1670,  and  this  transformation  is  exhibited 
with  considerable  skill.  An  inleresting  vein 
runs  through  the  book  in  the  American  ideas 
and  feelings  of  Ludwig.  Its  defect  is  lack  of 
dramatic  vividness ;  it  only  touches  where  it 
should  pourtray,  and  pourtrays  only  in  faint 
colours.  It  la  suffused  with  somewhat  of 
mist,  although  some  of  the  characters  are  well 
conceived  and  etched,  especially' those  of  Mar- 
tella  and  Annette.  It  is  not  equal  to  its 
theme,  but  it  is  a  fine  ideal  representation  of 
the  new  birth  of  Qennany,  in  which  all  that  is 
best  in  Eutopean  feeling  has  hearty  joy. 
Herr  Auerbacb  mav  be  assured  that  England 
has  BO  feeling  hut  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  unity,  and  that  Prussia, 
which  in  common  with  all  Europe,  it  does  not 
voTj  heartily  like,  seems  to  be  softening  down 
Dnder  the  infiuence  of  prosperity, 

Ti/uny  Broteii;    or,   the  Lite  of  Inheritanet. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  Member  for  Pari.s,' 

'Men  of  the  Second  Empire.'    Three  Vols. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

lliere  is  in  '  Young  Brown '  a  great  deal  of 
cleTemesH,  but  it  is  somewhat  huy]  and  way- 
ward. It  is  not  so  much  a  vein  of  sarcasm 
that  runs  through  it,  as  it  is  an  atmosphere  of 
sarcasm  that  suffuses  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  to  expose  the  iniquities  tliat  may  be 
committed  by  a  duke,  and  the  impunity  given 
first  to  his  profligacies  by  hia  rank,  and  next 
to  his  extravagance  by  the  law  of  inheritance. 
Almost  every  part  of  the  story  is  framed  to 
exhibit  these,  and  they  are  pursued  relent- 
lessly, almost  savagely,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  plot  of  the  story  is  moreover  intolerably 
intricate,  and  we  have  failed  to  discover  how  it 
illustrates  the  law  of  inheritance.  The  author 
has  written  an  elaborate  preface  to  justify  him- 
self, first  in  presuming  so  to  delineate  the 
character  of  a  duke,  and  nest  to  make  his 
&iOTy  turn  upon  an  act  of  thoughtless  profli- 
gacy.   To  the  world  generally  the  preface  is 
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BuperfiuouH.  It  has  more  than  once  seen  just 
retribution  fall  even  upon  spendthrift  and 
profligate  dukes,  not  without  a  sorrow  for  their 
dishonour,  but  with  a  righteous  satisfaction  in 
which  upright  men  of  all  classes  hare  shared. 
The  execration  which,  in  the  last  generation, 
even  a  profligate  monarch  provoked,  may  well 
assure  any  writer  of  approbation  in  an  honest 
denunciation  of  profligacy,  nor  need  the  author 
justify  his  treatment  of  such  a  theme  by  an 
appeal  to  Balzac  and  Fielding ;  if  his  argument 
means  any  thing,  it  is  that  genius  justiQes  im- 
moral writings.  The  most  prudish  moralist 
would  have  no  wish  to  ignore  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  misery  and  wrong  as  is  here  treated. 
All  depends  upon  the  purpose  and  sympathy 
and  treatment  of  the  writer.  The  present 
writer  needs  no  apoli^y  so  far.  He  has  cas- 
tigated vice  in  high  places  with  a  stem,  bold 
hand,  and  has  thereby  done  service  to  good 
morals,  while  his  delineation  of  Lord  Kinsgear 
and  Lord  Punjaub  may  well  redeem  him  from 
the  reproof  of  class  denunciation  or  prejudice. 
There  is  an  air  of  wild  improbability  about 
the  story,  but  this  is  not  so  much  in  its  Bopa- 
rate  incidents  as  in  their  convenient  concat«- 
nationa.  But  how  would  novels  get  written 
if  it  were  nut  for  an  unusual  concurrence  of 
fortunate  coincidences?  Perhaps  the  chief 
improbability  is  in  the  development  and  social 
elevation  of  'Young  Brown,  his  belongings 
and  opportunities  being  taken  into  account. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  this  very  violent, 
or  that  trangresses  the  novelist's  licence.  The 
book  is  not  very  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is 
Uioroaghly  wholesome,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  anomalies  of 
aristocraiio  life,  and  on  official  corruption 
generally,  so  clever  and  severe,  and  wo  must 
add,  not  even  yet  untimely,  may  do  the  moral 
service  which  the  author  desires, 

Sffhia'g  Choice,  By  Georqiasa  U.  Chaie. 
Two  Vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
Sylvia  is  the  daughter  of  nn  aftluent  banker, 
whose  cold,  selfish  wife  has  married  him  for  his 
wealth.  He  is  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  failure  of  the  hank,  and  his  wife  and  her 
father  and  mother  combine  to  get  rid  of  liim  by 
inducing  him  to  emigrate  to  Queensland ;  his 
wife  and  their  child  Sylvia,  a  little  girl  of  five 
years  old,  taking  up  their  abode  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Falkland,  the  fattier  of  the  former.  After 
a  year  or  two  the  banished  husband  is  heard 
of  no  more,  and  it  is  assumed  ttiat  he  is 
dead.  Meanwhile  Sylvia  grows  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a  heavy 
wealthy  cousin,  thirteen  years  older  thnn  her- 
self. The  heavy  pressure  of  the  hard  and 
heartless  worldliness  of  her  family  causes  her 
to  distrust  her  own  judgment  and  instinct,  and 
she  accepts  hiio.  Accidentally  she  hears  of  her 
father,  who  is  gettin;^  hiy  living  as  a  watchma- 
ker in  Erompion.  She  discovers  him,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  family  and  her  lover,  and  at  length 
makes  her  choice  between  him  and  them,  by 
taking  up  her  abode  with  hiro.  Ultimately  she 
accepts  a  kind  of  Bohemian  literary  man,  a 
friend  of  her  father,  and  apparently  all  commu- 
nication with  her  mother's  family  ceases.    This 
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is  'Sylvia's  choice,'  and  it  is  jusUBed  hy  the 
skilful  delineation  of  the  hard  worldlineaa  of 
the  one  side,  and  the  noble  afTectionB  of  the 
Other.  It  is  a  well-written  story,  nnd,  although 
in  somewliat  violent  waya,  it  inculcates  the 
much-needed  lesson  that 


Utfter  Seal  qf  Confeu'wn.  By  Avebil  Bead- 
MONT,  Author  of  'Thornicroft's  Model.' 
Samp^jo^  Low  and  Co- 
There  is  a  distinct  individuality  In  this  novel, 
and  n  well-defined  back -ground  of  North-Eost 
Northumbrian  scenery,  which  show  artistic  con- 
ception and  care.  Philip  Brereton,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  great  family  of  tho  locality,  falls 
in  love  with  Stella  Vano,  a  poor  clergyman's 
daughter.  All  would  have  gone  right,  the  dis- 
parity of 'Circumstances  notwithstanding,  but 
for  the  fussy  folly  of  Stella's  mother — who 
so  schools  her  daughter  about  the  desirableness 
of  BO  Kood  a  match,  and  of  the  way  to  secure  it, 
that  sTie  mnkes  it  impossible  for  Stella's  delicate 
honour  to  accept  him.  She  refuaos  him,  and  all 
tite  complications  of  the  story  come  thereof: — 
Philip's  self-deluded  fancy  for  Alice  Etheridge, 
and  his  engagement  to  her ;  and  Rose's  con- 
stancy to  her  secret  love,  John  Westcourl's 
noble  worship  notwithstanding.  The  knot  is 
cut  by  tho  tragic  death  of  Alice,  who  falls  from 
a  ledgo  of  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  although  a  re- 
jected lover,  Richardson,  might  have  saved  her. 
This,  his  crime,  he  tells  Stella's  brother,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  who,  under  seal  of  confes- 
sion, is  bound  10  respect  it  \  afterwards  he  re- 
peats his  conTession,  when  walking  with  him, 
and  in  spite  of  Father  Vane's  warning  ;  where- 
upon the  latter  denounces  him,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested, on  tho  charge  of  murder,  but  is  acquit- 
ted of  the  formal  crime,  although  he  bears  the 
burden  of  the  moral  responsibility.  The  story 
is  well  told,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  con- 
ceived with  considerable  originality;  Dr.  Ethe- 
ridge, for  example,  the  enthusiastic  antiquary. 
The  veins  of  shrewd  worldly  sense  and  of  high 
religious  sentiment,  which  ave-inwrought  in  the 
arcliflsological  texlLire  of  his  character,  are  both 
artistic  and  true.  The  death  of  Alice  is  a  little 
too  melodramatic — especially  when  it  is  so  ma- 
nifestly convenient.  The  novel  is  written  with 
a  good  deal  of  shrewd  discrimination,  and  in- 
laid with  sagacious  remarks ;  but  wo  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  hero,  as  yet  unmar- 
ried, couhl  lose  his  election  on  account  of  Mr. 
G  lad.stone's  ecclesiastical  measures  Bve  years 
ago,  and  attain  to  tlic  honours  of  grandfather- 
hood,  in  tiie  closing  summary  of  the  story. 


The  psychological  conception  of  Edmund 
Barton's  development  indicates  close  and  shrewd 
study  of  human  nature.  A  frank  enetxctic 
nature,  with  strong  muscular  propensities,  he  is 
nlioeetlier  out  of  place  in  the  office  of  his  tin cle, 
theWewcr;  and  begins  to  get  among  aloose 
set,  led  by  Gilbert  Drake,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
— tho  mild  and  aimless  rascal  of  the  piece.  He 
gambles  a  little,  drinks  a  little,  and  flirts  with 


a  little  too  much  of  serious  purpose  witfa  s 
pretty  housemaid.  His  acquaintance  with  Rose 
Lesterreveals  himself  to  himself.  He  forms  a 
sudden  resolution,  and  emigrates  to  Australia, 
where  he  meets  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Scotch- 
man, keeps  cattle,  goes  to  the  diggings,  has  a 
mild  love  attack,  makes  money,  and  shows  that, 
although  rough  hewn,  his  character  is  close- 
grained,  and  can  take  a,  Sne  polish.  He  deve- 
lops into  a  noble  fellow,  comes  home  to  see  his 
father  before  he  dies,  renews  liis  acquaintance 
with  Rose  Lester,  gets  into  an  aristoci-atic  circle, 
is  the  hero  of  a  fire,  carries  all  before  him  by 
his  personal  qualities,  accepts  the  post  of  ma- 
nager to  a  large  timber  business  belonging  to 
Rose's  aur.t — one  of  those  eccentric,  strong- 
willed,  benevolent  old  aunts  of  whom  we  had 
a  specimen  in  '  B :  an  Autobiography,'  and  who 
are  rAher  in  the  ascendant  Just  now — marries 
Rose,  and  becomes,  first  partner,  then  proprie- 
tor of  the  business. 

The  novel  is  strong,  clever,  and  wholesome, 
and  suggests  the  lesson  that  we  need  not  de- 
spair of  a  fine  nature.  It  is  carefully  written ; 
its  characters  are  well  studied  and  discriminate. 
Altogether  it  may  bo  recommended  to  novel 
readers,  as  likely  both  to  interest  them  and  to 
give  a  right  impulse  to  moral  feeling. 


This  story  is  written  in  a  straightforward 
common  sense  way,  with  neither  pretence  nor 
false  sentiment.  It  Is  a  story  of  two  genera- 
tions; twenty-flvB  years  elapse,  and  the  drama 
shifts  from  the  first  actors  to  their  children. 
The  heroine  Rose,  the  daughter  of  a  Major 
Oamden,  residing  in  a  country  town,  captivates 
first  John  Atherley,  the  young  t>Bnker,  a  strong, 
generous,  and  noble  nature  ;  next,  Charles 
Fenwick,  his  friend,  a  man  older  in  years,  and 
in  his  way  good  and  generous,  but  in  habits 
and  qualities  almost  opposite  to  those  of  John ; 
tliirdiy,  Henry  Dupuis,  of  whom  we  sec  and 
lienr  nothing  save  that  he  comes  to  Aldenham 
fishing,  and  is  studying  for  the  Church  at  Ox- 
ford. She  refuses  John  Atherley,  tacitly  ac- 
cepts the  wealthy  Charles  Fenwick,  and  then 
elopes  with  the  penniless  Henry  Duputs.  She 
is  a  psychological  pUKzIo;  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  Khe  should  go  so  far  with  Fen- 
wick, when  clearly  she  intoaded  to  marry  Du- 
puis. We  think,  too,  that  flirt  as  she  was, 
it  is  false  in  psychology  to  represent  her 
as  meanly  borrowing  money  of  the  former  to 
enable  her  elopement  with  the  latter.  For  the 
rest  the  delineations  of  Fcnwick's  good,  gene- 
rous, faithful,  prosy  old  fogeyness,  and  of  his 
mother  and  brother  are  admirable ;  theporlraii- 
painting,  indeed,  indicates  keen  obfiervation  of 
character  and  a  skilful -pencil  in  its  delineation. 
Dupuis  becomes  a  poor  soured  parson.  Twen- 
ty-five years  afler.  Rose  is  again  introduced  to 
us — a  washed  out,  disappointed  woman,  but 
greatly  improved  in  character — adversity  has 
sobered  and  sweetened  her;  she  is  the  mother 
of  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Harry,  is  a  fine. 
generous,  self-reliant  lad,  who  goes  to  Alden- 
ham  to  ask  employment  of  John  Atherley. 
Ho  is  received  with  that  softening  of  forgive- 
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ness  which  jears  bring,  do«B  his  duty  as  a 
bank  clerk,  makes  the  acquamtance  of  valetu- 
dinarian Cbarles  Fenwick,  who  cherishes  even 
yet  the  memory  of  his  mother,  wins  his  conft- 
aencs  and  affection,  and  falls  in  lore  with  Meg, 
John  Atherley's  daughter.  His  mother  dies. 
AH  Cliortes  Ferwick's  relatiTes  are  dead;  and 
when  he  himself  dies,  it  is  found  that  he  has 
made  his  lost  Rose's  son  heir  to  all  his  property 
— some  £18,00  a  yenr.  The  atory  is  well 
written,  and  is  good  and  wholesome. 

Wbrdtieorth,  Shelley,  Keatt,  hnd  other  Enayt. 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
UniTcrsit;  of  Edinburgh.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Though  there  is  generally  much  that  is  wor- 
thy of  note  in  Professor  Masson's  writing,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  done  wisfcly  in 
republishing  his  early  essay  on  Wordsworth, 
which  dates  from  1850.  The  simplest  of  poets 
in  respect  of  his  themes,  Wordsworth  was, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  one  of  the  subtlest  of 
poets  in  bis  mode  of  treating  them ;  and,  in 
epite  of  appearances,  he  is  one  of  the  hardest 
of  poets  to  criticise,  simply  because  there  is 
no  approach  to  him  save  by  the  access  of  full 
sympathy.  It  was  here  that  Jeffrey,  and  the 
critics  whom  he  represents,  sp  entirely  failed ; 
and  though  Professor  Mnason  cannot  be  classed 
with  them,  his  mode  of  approach  is,  after  all, 
philosophic  and  not  sympathetic.  He  lays 
down  laws  about  poetry  ;  he  rather  inclines  to 
demonstrate  closely,  though  seldom  dryly,  what 
it  ovght  to  be,  and  we  find  ourselves  continually 
asking  whether,  after  all,  the  very  raitond'Stre 
of  tho  true  poet  is  that  he  does  not  acknowledge 
these  critical  dicta,  or  have  any  regard  to  them 
In  his  working.  But  nothing  could  be  belter 
than  the  slight  bi<^japhical  sketches  of  the 
men  which  are  thrown  into  these  essays.  Mr. 
Masson — and  it  is  tho  highest  praise  we  could 
^ve — is  bright  and  interesting  and  graceful 
always,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  character, 
and  he  arranges  his  facts  with  wonderful  illus- 
trative tact  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of 
the  article  on  Keats,  which,  besides,  has  a  touch 
of  the  enthusiasm  wo  rather  desiderate  in  the 
first  essay,  laboured  as  it  is.  The  esRay  on  Shel- 
ley, too,  has  some  hint  of  this ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  Professor  Masson's  distinction  between 
'objective' and  'subjective'  poets  as  final,  when 
he  says  that  the  one  'preaches  when  he  sings,' 
and  the  other  does  not.  The  essay,  '  Theories 
of  Poetry,'  is  written  with  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  we  have  read  it  with  a  certain  unsa- 
tisfactory pleasure.  In  ourview,  perhaps  natu- 
rally, tho  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the  article 
with  whicii  it  closes,  on  '  Prose  and  Verse,' 
based  on  the  works  of  Thomas  De  Qiiincey, 
on  whom  we  have  some  morsels  of  most  incisive 
and  intelligent  criticii^m.  Mr.  Masson  some- 
how rises  up  more  naturally  lo  the  level  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey's  imaginative  prose  than  he  does 
to  the  level  of  Wordsworth's  wonderfully  re- 
served yet  often  really  impassioned  verse. 
Some  elements  contributed  to  English  literature 
by  Scotland  Mr.  Masson  has  missed ;  but  these 
we  cannot  now  pause  tosignalise.  This  volume 
has  much  in  it  tliat  is  instructive,  elevating, 
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and  enjoyable — more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
books  of  reprinted  essays ;  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  do  we  not  say  what  most  writers, 
after  all,  crave  to  have  said  of  their  writings? 
HUtory  of  Frtneh  Literature  adapted  from 

the  French  of  It.  Demogeot.    By  CnRisTiANA 

Bbidoe.     Rivingtons. 

This  volume,  which  is  one  of  a  series  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  suhjectf,  historicnl  and 
literary,  will  doubtless  prove  welcome  to  many 
English  readers.  Tn  a  clear,  condensed,  and 
yet  comprehensive  form,  it  treats  of  French 
literature  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  Commencing  with  the  sixth  century 
and  glancing  at  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  succeeding  periods,  it 
closes  with  tho  Revolution  of  1830.  Through- 
out, the  development  and  tho  varying  phases 
of  the  literature  of  France  are  presented  with 
nil  the  fulness  and  detail  compatible  with  the 
character  and  design  of  a  handbook.  Early 
Gaulish  culture,  Druidical  legends  and  theolo- 
gy, roonasticism,  the  rise  of  the  tangu^^e  of 
romance,  the  troubadours,  tho  infiuencc  of  Italy 
on  French  taste,  and  the  effect  of  Ron)an  juris- 
prudence, philosophy,  and  oratory,  are  all 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  will  be  found  satig- 
factory.  Nor  less  interesting  will  the  reader 
And  the  numerous  notices  of  the  distinguished 
orators,  philosophers,  poets,  and  literary  men 
contained  in  the  volume.  As  is  intimated  on 
the  title-page,  the  volume  is  adapted  from  tho 
French  of  M,  Demogeot.  but  tho  rendering  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  original.  It  is  clear, 
idiomatic,  and  flowing,  possessing  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  good  English  composition.  Its 
perusal  will  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  French  literature,  of 
which  it  is  a  good  and  sufGcient  handbook. 
PhiUiophert  and  FooU.    By  Julia  Duhbino. 

Trtibner  and  Co. 

In  the  preface  of  this  work  the  authoress 
says  that  it  was  written  with  the  object  of  In- 
ducing others  tn  enter  upon  the  study  of  man, 
believing,  as  she  does,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  human  pursuits.  Accordingly,  the 
book  consists  oF  nine  chapters,  each  of  which 
is  a  study  of  some  ethical,  philosophical,  or 
social  question.  The  first  chapter,  the  heading 
of  which  furnishes  the  title  of  the  book,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  Commencing 
with  a  satirical  quotation  from  Douglas  Jerrold 
on  modern  social  life,  it  proceeds  to  lay  down 
the  canon  that  all  men  may  be  broadly  classed 
either  as  philosophers  or  fools,  according  to  the 
ends  and  modes  of  their  lives ;  and  then  goes 
on  to  consider  how  we  ourselves  may  become 
worthy  to  be  classed  as  true  philosophers.  Af- 
ter this  there  follows  a  chapter  entitled,  '  Find- 
ing our  Level,'  which  treats  of  how  men  may 
find  that  field  for  their  energy  which  suits  their 
special  characters  and  capacities.  These  two 
and  the  remaining  seven  chapters  are  written 
from  a  standpoint  of  high  morality  and  pure 
reason;  they  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of 
pure  stoicism.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of 
human  sympathy,  which  renders  the  disserta- 
tions chilling,  while  the  enormous  influence 
of  rel^OR  on  our  social  life,  although  not  acta- 


ally  excluded,  ia  yet  hardly  adverted  to.  The 
authoreaa  is  (ona  of  quoting  paseages  from 
great  writers  and  thinkers  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  which  lends  an  extraneous  inte- 
rest, and  gives  the  work  the  character  of  a  col- 
lection of  laj  sermons  on  texts  taken  from 
standard  authors.  Whatever  Americans  may 
be  capable  of  in  the  way  of  hard  reading,  (ew 
English  readers  will,  we  fancy,  be  found  to 
read  and  thorouglily  digest  this  volume,  as  the 
■want  cf  conoreteness,  and  the  uniform  flow  of 
abstruse  and  somewhat  vague  thought  renders 
it  essentially  stiff  reading ;  though,  at  the  sane 
time,  a  careful  perusal  will  discover  passages  of 
fine  sentiment  and  real  thought. 


The  author  of  '  Christina  North'  has  a^in 
furnished  us  with  a  study  of  domestic  life. 
'  Still  Life '  would  be  a  more  accurate  phrase. 
There  ia  scarcely  a  vestige  of  action  (beyond 
one  game  of  croquet)  in  this  quiet  drama,  and 
thou^  a  confused  mentjon  of  certain  consan- 
guinities occurs,  there  are  no  true  relation- 
ships. A  household  consists  of  a  tranquil 
noUiingly  old  lady,  who  is  a  lay  6gure  in  the 
story,  and  a  group  of  her  great  grandchildren. 
The  father  and  mother  of  these  children  are 
in  India ;  who  their  four  grand-parents  were 
does  not  appear.  Their  aunt,  Rose  Anstie,  is 
the  sister  of  the  said  absent  father,  and  is 
taking  care  of  the  children.  A  Hrs.  Carey  is 
a  third  element  of  the  story,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  old  lady  and  the  aunt  of  Rose. 
She  has  lost  her  huslund,  and  has  brought 
home  with  her  a  step-son.  Sir  Lawrence  Carey, 
about  Rose's  age,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  volumes,  loiters  and  lolls  '  Under  the 
Limes '  in  the  most  exquisite  inioueuinee,  ap- 
parently without  the  power  of  doing  or  design- 
ing anything.  Then  the  father  and  mother  of 
Etta  iJaugel  seem  to  sustain  no  genuine  relation- 
ship either  to  each  other  or  to  her.  Sebastosn 
Tiner,  the  artist  who  flrst  wins  Rose  Anstie's 
heart,  and  then  almost  breaks  it  b^  nearly 
winning  Etta's  hand,  is  an  isolated  bemg,  who 
realizes  at  last,  after  the  demolition  of  his 
first  ideal,  that  there  is  much  more  real  joy  to 
be  found  with  the  home-spun  self-sacrificing 
goodness  of  Rose  than  with  the  pretty  face 
and  shallow  nature  of  Etta.  Still  the  charac- 
ters of  the  lazy,  listless,  good-natured  Law- 
rence, whom  it  is  a  gretit  pity  to  kill  just  when 
he  begins  to  develop ;  the  passionate  worship 
rendered  by  Viner  to  his  own  ideal  before  he 
was  disenchanted ;  the  analysis  of  Rose's  self- 
c<»umuntng,  apparently  placid  nature ;  the 
dear  silly  chatty  old  maids,  who  trot  in  and 
out,  with  one  silk  dress  and  one  idea  between 
them ;  Mrs.  Carey's  fussiness,  and  Mrs.  Lau- 
gel's  officious  vulgarity,  are  all  admirably 
drawn,  and  reveal  much  Eelf-repression  on  the 
part  of  the  authoress.  There  is  an  inevitable 
parson  of  the  hard-working  ritualistic  type, 
who  is  vehement  in  his  raid  i^^inst  poverty, 
and  who  preaches  a  fair,  thougli  vapid,  collec- 
tion sermon,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body obtains  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  poor 
parishioners.     We  will  not  now  discuss  whe< 
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tber  the  self-hiding  faculty  which  in  the  storm 
and  swoop  of  passion  appears  awfully  calm 
and  provotdngly  unembarrassed,  which  am 
look  you  full  in  the  face  and  give  no  sign' of 
other  than  self-composure  when  all  the  deep  is 
broken  up  witliin,  is,  after  all,  the  pan^;on|of 
excellence  and  truth ;  whether  the  shallower 
nature  which  cannot  conceal  its  lack  of  t^m- 
pathy  and  discernment  has  not  ^a  virtue  <if 
truth  which  is  perverted  in  the  h^er  persau- 
ality.  Perhaps  the  author  of  '  tTnoer  tbe 
Limes '  has  meant  to  si^gest  the  inquiry.  At 
all  events,  she  'has  written  a  quiet,  pleasant 
story. 


Dare  t«  Do  Right.  Three  Tales.  ByJouA 
A.  Matbews,  Author  of  '  The  Golden  Ladder 
Series,'  '  Dr^'ton  Hall  Stories,'  &c  (Janes 
Nisbct  and  Co.)  The  tone  and  principles  of 
the  three  stories  contained  in  this  volume  are 
admiraVle,  Li  the  first  the  moulding  and  ele- 
vating power  of  trust  is  shown ;  in  the  second 
the  influence  of  evil  companionship  and  the 
result  of  a  penitent  confession  of  wrong-doing 
are  very  happily  illustrated  ;  and  in  tiie  third 
the  remarkable  effect  on  life  and  cbaracterpro- 
duced  by  a  little  child  is  strikingly  wrought 
out — lleart's-Eau  in  the  Family.  By  ElOU 
Jake  Wokbdisb,  Author  of  '  Husbands  ftnd 
Wives,' '  Nobly  Born,'  &c  (James  Clarkeand 
Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  this 
prolific  writer.  It  well  illustrates  the  defec- 
tiveness of  education  without  religion,  and  the 
marvellous  effects  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited 
to  the  case  of  a  child,  leading  to  the  transform 
mation  of  a  whole  family. — Eiailia't  Inherit- 
ance.  By  Ehha  Jakb  'Wobboisb,  Author  of 
'  Husbands  and  Wives,'  '  The  House  of  Bond- 
age,' &c  (James  Clarke  and  Ca)  Like  all 
the  stories  of  this  author,  '  Emilia's  Inherit- 
ance '  merits  perusal.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
wire-drawn  and  tedious,  but  it  conveys  usefol 
lessons. — DnceieU  Owt*  Siory.  By  Aones  Gi- 
BBRNE,  Author  of  'The  Curate's  Home,'  'Not 
Forsaken,'  Jtc.  (Seeley,  Jaokson,  and  Halli- 
day.)  The  subject  of  this  story  tells  her  own 
tale,  and  does  it  well  and  beautifully.  The 
development  of  her  character  and  the  infla- 
once  It  exerts  on  those  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciates are  charmingly  told  ;  nor  less  admiraUy 
ia  the  duty  of  personal  effort  and  outspoken- 
ness on  the  subject  of  religion  presented. — 
Bettit  Girrilan'a  Story.  By  Maogie  STMota- 
TON,  Author  of  '  The  Snow  Queen,'  '  Nessie'e 
Hero,'  &c  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Miss 
Symington  always  writes  well.  Her  former 
storiea  evinced  taste,  discrimination,  and  de- 
scriptive power,  and  in  this  there  is  no  falling 
off.  The  plot  of  the  story  ia  well  conceived, 
and  the  delineation  of  chuacter  evinces  keMi- 
neas  and  accuracy  of  insight. — Betollectiona  of 
the  Life  of  Gmintut  Matilda  eon  der  Stcke 
Volm«rateiit.  By  her  Dauobter.  Translated 
from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  (Sedey,  Jack- 
son, and  Halliday.)  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  biographies  we  have  ever 
met  with.  It  exhibits  a  devotedness  and  leal 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  beneficonccj  cm- 
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bined  with  a  modestr  and  self-denial,  Tarelj 
seen.  It  illustrates  tne  power  of  Chrietiani^ 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  very 
great  admiration.  It  is  not  the  impulse  of 
enthusiasm,  but  the  manifestation  of  calm, 
UDiform,  heaven-descended  principle. — I^eatet 
from  Elim.  Bj  Marianne  Farnihobam. 
(James  Clarke  and  Co.)  The  author  has  done 
well  to  collect  these  Rweet  and  graceful  effu- 
sions. They  are  far  above  the  run  of  ordinary 
Jtempta  at  verse.  They  are  not  only  flowing 
id  musical  in  structure,  but  are  vital  with 
tie  spirit  of  exquisite  sentiment.  To  many 
readers  they  will  be  welcome,  not  only 
fiunny  summer  days,  but  by  tlie  flreaide  on 
gloomy  days  of  winter. — Soul  £choet ;  or,  Re- 
JteeUd  Injlnence.  By  S arson.  Author  of 
'  Blind  Olive ;  or,  Dr.  Grenveirs  Infatuation.' 
(8.  W.  Partridge.)  The  story  is  very  well  told, 
and  the  design  is  of  a  high  character.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  of  the  more  prominent  persons  intro- 
duced is  too  brightly  coloured,  and  tbe  style  a 
little  strained.— 7ft<  Wcrkt  of  Alfred  Trmny- 
•on;  EngliA  Idyll*  OTid  other  Poem».  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.)  Tbe  second  volume  of 
Messrs.  King's  el(«ant  and  very  convenient 
cabinet  edition  of  Tennyaon's  Poems,  for  the 
pocket  or  portmanteau ;  about  which  all  that 
needs  be  said  is,  that  it  is  for  its  purpose  the 
best  edition  of  the  laureate's  works. —  The 
Shakeiptare  Argoty ;  contaioinK  most  of  the 
wealth  of  Shakespeare's  wisdom  and  wit, 
alphabetically  armnged  and  classified.  By 
Captain  A.  F.  P.  Habcoubt.  (Henry  8.  King 
and  Co.)  Shakespeare  can  b«  presented  in  no 
fonn  that  is  not  welcome.  Under  alphabetical 
headings  Captain  Earcourt  arranges  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  illuBlrative  quotations,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  common-place  book  of  tbe  great 
dramatiAt  Everything,of  course,  depends  upon 
the  judgment  displayed.  Captain  Harcourt 
has  been  judicious,  avoiding  triviality  on  tbe 
one  band,  and  giving  easy  reference  to  impor- 
tant sentiments  on  the  other.  As  always,  a 
fresh  su^estion  is  made  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
exhaustible wealth  and  profound  wisdom. — 
Hymns  for  all  Beanont.  By  Henrv  T.  Hbv- 
wooD,  B.A.  (Hodder  and  Btoughton.)  Our 
commendation  of  Ur.  Heywood'a  hymns  roust 
be  iM^tive.  They  violate  no  proprieties  of 
composition  and  offend  no  delicacies  of  reli- 
gious feeling.  They  are  smooth,  devotional, 
and  orthodox,  but  they  are  commonplace.  No 
special  felicities  of  thought  or  expression  ele- 
vate the  rhyming  into  poettT,  the  devotional 
musing  into  song.  They  do  not  penetrate 
deeply,  or  surprise  to  enjoyment,  or  touch  to 
deep  feeling.  LuUier  set  tbe  decalogue  to 
music,  but  we  suspect  the  result  was  hardly 
poetry,  and  yet  it  might  be  sung.  We  have 
lighted  upon  no  hymn  that  we  should  either 
refuse  or  much  care  to  sing. — Eymru  and 
8a«r»i  Lyrie».  By  OoDraEV  THKrao,  B.A. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  The  place  which 
many  of  Mr.  Thring's  hymns  has  won  in  the 

Gincipal  hymnals  of  tbe  day,  not  in  those  of 
s  own  church  only,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
Free  Churches,  is  a  sufficient  attestation  of 
their  merit.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  good 
hymn.    Many  lyrics,  exquisite  in  their  poetij, 
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are  defective  as  hymns ;  while  many  whose 
poetical  quality  is  only  moderate  have  been 
eagerly  accepted  as  precious  expressions  for 


instinctive  touch  which  liberates  religious  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  tenderness  of  sympathy  and 
beauty  of  expression  for  the  embodiment  of  it 
They  fall  short  of  the  sublime  conception»i,  tbe 
heavenward  impulses,  and  the  strong,  reverent 
passion,  which  place  Watts  and  Wesley  in- 
comparably above  all  our  hymn  writers,  and 
which  make  David's  psalms  so  transcendent; 
but  many  of  the  hymns  are  very  sweet  and 
will  live.  Perhaps  tbe  most  popular  and  tbe 
best  is  '  Saviour,  blessed  Saviour.'  It  is  really 
a  fine  hymn,  with  the  true  lyrical  and  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  with  a  fine  development  of 
idea.  The  Church  Consecration  Hymn  also, 
although  echoing  a  little  too  much  Dr.  Bonar'a 
fine  litany,  is  nobly  conceived. — Ilymnt  and 
ether  Vtwiet.  By  Williau  Bright,  D.D.  Se- 
cond £dition.  Enlai^d.  (Rivingtons.)  The 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Bright's  hymns  contains 
twenty  additional  compositions.  One  recoils 
from  an  argument  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
suffering,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  hymn.  Nor  do 
we  like  to  see  Antichrist  abuaed  in  verse. 
Themes  tike  these  demand  grave  and  exact 
Bi^uments,  Dr,  Bright  rises  much  higher 
when  noble  aspirations  and  sympathies  find 
expression  ;  of  course,  the  sacramental  hymns 
are  TuU  of  Iranaubstantiation.  We  wish  that 
Dr.  Bright  had  indicated  the  hymns  that  are 
translatmns,  and  their  authorship.  Some  of 
his  compositions  are  sweet  and  devotional,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  the  hymnals  of  the  Church. 
—Hyiant  ami  Vortes.  Original  and  Translated. 
By  Hrkrt  Downton,  M.A.  (Henry  S,  King 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Downton  has  gathered  together 
hymns,  translations,  soimets,  &c.,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals,  and  won  favour 
therein.  Among  them  appear  several  transla- 
tions from  the  French  of  Vineti,  Oberlin, 
4dolphe  Moaod,  0'Aubign6,  and  others.  Like 
hosts  of  others,  Mr.  Downton  writes  hymns 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found,  and  which 
can  be  sung  with  edification ;  but  which  do 
not  live  in  the  memory  and  heart  through  any 
distinctive  qualities. — Home  Songt  for  Quitt 
Hour*.  Edited  bj[  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bavhes, 
M.A.  (Henry  S.  KingnndCo,)  Mr.  Baynes  has 
added  another  to  the  four  or  five  anthologies 
of  English  verse  which  he  has  culled.  He  has 
drawn  the  contents  of  this  el^ant  little  vo- 
lume of  devotional  poetry  from  diversified 
sources.  Many  of  them  are  new  to  us ;  one 
or  two  by  Sarah  Doudney,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  editor's,  are  very  sweet  It  is  a  very 
choice  littie  volume. —  Waytide  WelU ;  or, 
T/ioughlgfrom  Deepdale.  By  Alexamdbr  La- 
kont.  aiodder  and  Stoughton.)  There  is  a 
great  charm  of  simple  beauty  and  tender 
dainty  thought  about  these  papers.  They  are 
the  musings  of  a  recluse  alxiut  all  sorts  of 
things— books,  twilights,  sunsets,  faded  leaves, 
Ac.,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual 
strength  and  freshness.  They  combine  a  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  expression  that  could 
come  only  from  a  beautiful  soul— nleditativ^ 
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im^native,  and  pure— filtering  all  rough  and 
coarse  things  through  a  Eympathetic  and  idea- 
lizing feeling.  The  Old  Lieutenant's  Story  is 
fuU  of  beautiful  pathos,  tenderly  conceived, 
and  artistically  expressed.  It  is  a  veiy  choice 
little  volume. — Flood,  Field,  and  Farmt.  By 
Georoe  Roofer.  Fourth  Edition.  (W.  Isbis- 
ter  and  Co.)  A  hook  ahout  natural  histoiy 
vaA  field  sports  that  will  be  very  popular  wiui 
boys.  Id  the  autobic^raphies  of  a  aalmon 
and  a  fox  we  arc  told  about  their  habits,  ex- 
periences, and  perils.  Another  chapter  tells 
us  about  birds'  nesting,  rat  catching,  badger 
hunting,  fen  shooting,  Ac,,  to  which  is  append- 
ed an  amusine  account  of  a  run  after  a  bag- 
fox.  It  is  a  book  worthy  of  Harry  HieoTer. 
—UttU  FoUca :  a  Magrieine  for  the  Young. 
Yd.  VII.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.)  Litile 
things  play  the  greatest  part  in  life,  and,  chief 
of  all,  the  little  things  that  minister  to  little 
folk.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
the  character  for  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
litorature  of  the  nursery,  which  gives  the  first 
mould  and  tone  to  the  intellect  and  heart  Of 
all  the  affluent  provision  for  this,  no  magaKino 
excels  '  Little  Folku'  in  its  wise  simplicity,  its 
gracious  geniality,  and  the  skilful  variety  and 
excellence  of  matter  and  illustration,  grave 
and  gay,  with  which  it  interests  its  readers. 
Ko  magazine  of  the  mouth  is  anticipated  more 
eagerly,  or  read  with  more  avidity. — W.  Wtdl- 
hrtd^e  t  MiteeUaniei.  A  New  Edition.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  A  collection  of  short 
papers,  eEsaya,  tales,  sketches,  &c.,  published 
m  different  volumes  some  thirty  years  ^o, 
then  collected  into  a  single  volume  in  1861,  of 
which  the  present  is  a  revised  edition.  No 
clue  to  the  author  is  given.  It  is  a  book  of 
pleasant  trifles ;  perhaps  the  best  things  in  it 
are  some  of  the  definitions  of  tho  '  Council 
of  Four,  e.g..  Marriage — Love  in  a  Prison  ; 
Bachelor — Adam  with  a  choice  of  Eves ;  Mets- 

fhysics — Feeling  for  a  Sdcnce  in  the  Dark ; 
aper— A  Poor  Flat  Much  Put  Upon  ;  Monk 
— A  Uan  who  Commits  Himself  to  Prison  fgr 
betne  Religious ;  Sleep  —  Easy  Lessons  in 
Deatli ;  Wine— Bottled  Fever ;  Music— A  Soul 
Seeking  a  Body. — Seven.  Tear»  of  a  Life. 
(Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.)  The 
great  merit  of  this  little  story  is  the  quiet 
truth,  and,  we  mnst  add,  the  pure  English 
with  which  it  is  written.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  Scotch  family  at  Olencraig,  and  of  the  vicis- 
situdes whidi  death  and  uio  tender  passion 
bring.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  good 
deal  of  subtle  and  delicate  truth,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Ouy,  in  which  tho  partial  de- 
fects of  a  true  and  noble  heart,  and  the  degree 
of  unfaithfulness  possible  to  it,  are  skilfully 
delineated.  According  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  matrimonial  canon  of  modem  novels,  the 
heroine,  Annie,  eventually  marries  a  man  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  herself. 
She  is  a  true  womanly  woman,  of  whom,  pier- 
haps,  Guy  was  hardly  worthy,  but  whose  ulti- 
mate choice,  Edward  St  John,  does  not  inte- 
rest us  much.  Misanthropy  may  have  the 
kind  of  development  represented,  but  we  are 
notjsure.  At  any  rate,  we  should  like  a 
canon  to'be  laid  down  in  the  Court  of  Love, 
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that  in  no  novel  shall  a  greater  disparity  b«- 
tween  husband  and  wife  than,  say  ten  years, 

be  admissible. 
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Forgiveneu  and  Lam,  grounded  tn  Prittdpb* 
ititerpreted  by  Sumaa  Analogie*.  By  H^- 
acE  BusHNBLL,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stou^- 
ton. 

We  must  first  protest  with  the  utmost  re- 
sentment against  tiie  barbarous  style  in  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  has  written  this  volume.  Save 
for  the  vitality  which  he  has  put  into  it,  it 
would  be  utterly  uni-eadable.  Uncouth  verbaU- 
zations,  abominable  idioms — righUy  or  wrong- 
ly attributed  by  Englishmen  partly  to  the  un- 
conventional daring  of  American  democratic 
ideas  in  literature,  partly  to  defective  literary 
discipline,  and  partly  to  a  defective  sense  of 
both  rhythm  and  reverence — are  here  exag- 
gerated into  harsh,  rugged  sentences,  arbitrary 
in  construction,  and  consisting  of  the  most  out- 
rageous words,  enough  to  break  one's  teeth. 
We  scarcely  remember  a  more  difficult  and  ex- 
cruciating literary  task  than  the  perusal  of  this 
volume  has  been.     Such  phrases  as  'a  good 

Suare  paying-m  of  'pains,^'thehard-pan  basis 
justice,'  'theovertiang  of  his  will,'  and  scores 
of  other  colloquialisms,  vulgarities,  and  out- 
rageous adjectives — as  bad  or  woree— which 
we  meet  with  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume,  are 
an  offence  against  literature,  and  utterly  nnne- 
cessary  for  either  lucidity  or  force.  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Bishop  Butler,  and  others,  have  had  as 
severe  a  metaphysical  thesis  to  expound  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  imagines  to  have  fallen  to  his  lot; 
but  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tor- 
ture language  and  coin  expletives  and  adjec- 
tives as  he  has  done.  Only  intercstin  the  theme 
that  he  discusses  and  respect  for  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  thorough  honesty  and  independence  as  a 
thinker,  and  for  hia  heart  of  genuine  love  and 
fealty  to  Christ,  could  have  carried  us  throi^ 
the  volume.  We  put  emphasis  upon  thia,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  literature,  but  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  himself ;  for  he  thereby  places  his 
argument  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  book  ia  a  revision,  if  not  a  recantation, 
and  Dr.  Busbnel!  withdraws  Parts  III.  and  IT. 
of  his  volume — on  '  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice ' — 
with  a  view,  at  a  future  tune,  of  recasting  and 
remoulding  the  residuary  portion  with  this 
now  section.  The  portion  thus  substituted  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  question  or  dogma  of 
the  Atonement  Dr.  Bushnell  says  that  he  has 
been  constrained  to  this  revision  by  '  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  fresh  hght ;'  and,  with  ad- 
mirable candour,  that '  there  is  no  reason  per- 
sonal to  myself  why  I  should  be  fastened  to 
my  own  small  measures  when  laiger  measures 
are  given  me.'  'J  do  not  pretend  to  say  tiiat  I 
have  these  amendments  by  any  private  revela- 
tion ;  I  only  know  that  I  have  them  as  bdng 
found  by  Uiem,  and  not  as  having  found  them 
myself.  Perhaps  our  new  seeing  in  such  matt«^ 
is,  at  times,  but  our  mood ;  and  yet,  pertutps, 
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our  mood  may  be  our  gift  of  seeing.'  '  It  has 
to  mo  the  nature  of  »n  occurrence  rather  than 
of  a  discovery  ;  for  how  can  that  be  called 
a  discovery  which  the  Master's  words  have 
been  plainly  teaching  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  and  which  we,  His  disciples,  have,  by 


«iz  monthi.'  All  most  admirable,  only  these 
inKonuous  acknowledgments  of  prc^essife 
light  should,  we  think,  have  softened  some  of 
Dr.  Buahnell's  expressions  towards  those  who, 
in  other  moods,  perhaps  like  his  own  earlier 
ones,  see  the  work  of  Christ  differently.  Un- 
less Dr.  Bushnell  claims  to  be  God's  spedal, 
not  to  Ray  inlallible,  prophet  to  the  thoologians 
of  the  entire  Christian  Church  until  'within 
the  last  six  months,'  his  new  teaching  should 
surely  be  propounded  diffidently,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  his  mood  and  vision  are  not 
necessarily  the  truer  because  they  are  the  later. 
There  is  always  a  primd  facia  presumption 
against  a  new  prophet,  whose  teachings  are  out. 
of  the  line  of  normal  development,  and  amount 
to  a  reversal  of  the  teachings  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him.  All  true  advance  must  bo 
in  the  lines  of  former  progress.  And  when 
a  man  professes  to  have  made  a  discovery  in  a 
cordinsl  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  all  the 
earnest  and  gifted  thinkers  of  the  Church  have 
altogether  missed,  they  will  not  bo  irreverent 
worldlings  only  who  class  him  with  the  ingeni- 
ous fanatics  of  aU  sciences  and  of  all  agoa,  wbo 
think  it  theb"  mission  to  '  make  all  things  new.' 
That  in  every  l^;e  theological  science  does  ad- 
vance is  necessarily  true.  It  would  not  only 
be  an  anomaly,  it  would  be  the  absolute  con- 
demnation of  tfaeolt^  if  it  did  not  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  generation  in  which  some 
modilicatioo  of  the  forms  of  great  fundamental 
dogmas  has  not  been  witnessed  ;  the  substance 
remaining  the  same,  but  the  accidental  modes 
of  holding  it  changing.  This  has  especially 
been  the  case  with  the  Atonement.  While,  in 
its  great  fundamental  idea  of  expiation  or  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  it  has  been  one  of  &e  most  immu- 
table and  fundamental  beliefs  of  Christian  theo- 
logy and  life,  the  scientific  conception  of  it  has 
undergone  constant  changes,  from  the  simple 
historic  apprehensions  of  the  early  Church  to 
the  forensic  '  latUfaetio  '  of  Anselm  ;  and 
thence  tlirough-  various  modifications  of  the 
latter — Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Tridentine,  Ar- 
minian,  ftc. — to  the  broader  moral  conceptions 
of  our  own  day.  Most  theologians  of  upwards 
of  fif^  years  of  age  must  be  conscious  of  the 
change  which  has  passed  upon  the  scientific 
conceptions  of  their  own  student  lire.  Aitd 
yet,  through  all  these  changes,  which  all  schools 
of  thought  have  alike  experienced,  the  great 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  practical  de- 

Eendence  for  acceptance  with  God  has  rested 
as  been  vitally  held ;  it  has  been  science  only, 
not  religious  life,  which  has  experienced  the 
change.  Those  who,  like  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr. 
Young,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  and  some  Unita- 
rian divines,  have  held  the  '  moral  view,'  have 
hitherto  been  a  minority  of  scientific  theolo- 
gians, so  small  as  not  to  aCTect  this  general  cha- 
racterization. 
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The  discovery  which  has  modified  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  moral  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  led 
to  the  reconstruction  of  this  part  of  his  former 
book  is,  that  the  essential  condition  of  true  for- 
giveness, on  the  part  of  the  forgiver,  is,  that  he 
must  incur  cost  and  endure  pain  in  order  to 
'new  temper  and  liquefy  the  reluctant  nature. 
And  this  making  cost  will  l>e  bis  propitiation  of 
himself.'  The  phrase  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
It  seems  to  mean  that  such  costand  endurance 
will  have  a  propitjating  efiect  upon  the  for- 
giver's  own  feeling,  and  will  make  his  volition 
and  word  of  forgiveness  a  deep,  thorough,  and 
tender  sympathy.  'Ourmoralpathologiesand 
those  of  tjod  moke  faithful  answer  to  each 
other,  and  He  is  brought  so  close  to  us  that 
almost  anything  that  occurs  in  the  workings  or 
exigencies  of  our  moral  instincts  may  even  be 
expected  in  His.'  The  only  other  possible 
meaning  is  the  ordinary  moral  theory,  that 
what  Ood  does  or  suffers  in  order  to  save  men 
propitiates  them,  and  exercises  upon  them  a 
constraining,  subduing,  moral  influence. 

Both  theories  are  inversions  of  the  ordinary 
idea  of  propitiation.  In  the  latter,  Ood  does 
something  that  propitiates  man,  in  the  former 
God  first  propitiates  Himself,  produces  in  Him- 
self by  cost  and  suffering  a  genuine  and  tho- 
rough foi^ving  sympathy,  which,  when  pro- 
duced, t>ecomes  the  effective  moral  influence 
which  propitiates  men.  The  latter  is  Dr. 
Bushnell's  new  discovery,  which  he  argues  out 
at  length.  'True  forgiveness,'  he  telis  us,  in 
characteristic  phraseology, '  tliat  which  forgives 
as  God  in  Christ  hath  forgiven,  is  no  such  let- 
ting up  simply  of  revenge  gainst  the  wrong- 
doer as  was  first  described,  no  shove  of  dis- 
mission, no  dumb  turning  of  the  back.  Nei- 
ther is  it  any  mere  setting  of  the  will  to  do  a 
deed  of  love,  as  we  often  discover  in  really  good 
men — no  drumming  of  the  hard  sentiments 
and  revulsions  and  moral  condemnations  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  they  were  not  meant  to  go  to 
sleep,  but  to  stay  by  rather  in  such  welcome 
as.  tne  new  cast  of  a  r^ht  propitiation  will 

Two  thin^  are  necessary ;  '  first,  such  a 
sympathy  with  the  wrong-doing  party  as  virtu- 
ally takes  his  nature ;  and,  secondly,  a  making 
cost  in  that  nature  by  suffering,  or  expense,  or 
painstaking  sacrifice,  or  labour.'  'When  this 
IS  done  thoroughly  enough  to  configure  and 
new-tone  the  forgiving  party  as  well  as  the 
forgiven,  he  is  so  far  become  himself  a  recon- 
ciled or  propitiated  man,  as  truly  as  the  other 
is  become  a  forgiven  or  restored  man.' 

This  state  of  '  tenderly  appreciative  sympa- 
thy '  Dr.  Bushnell  represents  God  as  attainmg 
by  overcomidg  in  His  own  feeling  natural  ana 
necessary  disgusts  with  sin  and  sinners.  'The 
propitialion  itself  proceeds  from  His  love,  and 
is  only  designed  la  joark  on  other  unTeduciMe 
tentimenti  that  hindarHit  loftn  in  forgitienett  it 
might  otherteUe  he*totc.  Our  own  love,  as  we 
saw,  might  be  sufficient  if  it  were  not  hindered 
by  certain  collateral  obstructive  sentiments, 
and  God  is  in  this  moral  analogy  with  us.  He 
is  put  in  arms  against  wrong-doers,  just  as  wo 
ore  by  His  moral  disgusts,  mspleasures,  abhor- 
rencee,  indignations,  and,  what  is  more  tl^ 
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all,  by  His  offendei)  holinesti ;  uid,  by  force  of 
these  partly  recalcitrant  sentiments,  He  ia  so 
far  shut  back  ia  the  sympathies  of  His  love 
that  He  can  nerve  Himself  to  the  aeyeritiea  of 
government  bo  long  as  such  severities  are 
waoted.'  Again,  '  the  propitiation  only  takes 
away  out  of  range  certain  subordinate  and 
partly  casual  sentiments  l^at  wait  on  Qod's 
absolute  principles  and  purposes,  to  act  as  dis- 

Eleasures  and  revulsions  may  in  the  tonine  of 
lis  legal  discipline,  and  act  no  longer  when 
their  dominating  force  may  properly  cease.' 

ybe  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ  are  but 
one  instance  or  manifestation  of  this.  'The 
transactional  matter  of  Christ's  life  and  death 
is  a  specimen  chapter,  so  to  speak,  of  the  infi- 
nite book  that  records  the  eternal  going  on  of 
Qod's  blessed  nature  within.  Being  made  in 
His  image,  we  are  able  to  see  His  moral  dispo- 
sition—always forging  their  forgivenesses  under 
the  reactions  of  endurance  and  sacHBce — as 
we  do  ours.  And  this  is  the  .eternal  story  of 
which  Christ  shows  us  but  a  single  leaf.'  So 
that  all  the  purpose,  significance,  and  efficacy 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  work  consist  in  the 
more  vivid  manifestation  of  these  self-propitia- 
ting processes  in  the  eternal  nature  of  Ood. 
'The  everlasting  God,  in  a  particular  year  of 
the  calendar — viz.,  the  year  of  Christ's  death, 
was  gained  repretentativtly  to  new  dispositions, 
and  became,  in  some  new  sense  a  Saviour.  .  .  . 
The  great  salvation  was  not,  in  this  view, 
wronght  by  the  new  composure  of  God  in  that 
particular  year,  but  it  was  set  forth  as  an  ever- 
lasting new  composure  {tie)  so  to  speak,  made 
evident  in  that  year's  doings.'  Holding  that 
propitiation  and  expiation  are  morally  incom- 
patible ideas  (another  discovery  which  will  be 
new  to  theologians).  Dr.  Bushnell  holds  that 
one  or  other  '  must  go  down,'  and  there  is,  he 
aays,  no  room  left  to  doubt  which  it  must  be. 

Against  all  theories  of  ezpiation  or  propitia- 
tion, of  either  personal  feeling  in  Ood  or  of 
principles  of  eternal  right  in  His  law.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell maintains  these  two  theses — first,  that  the 
only  means  of  salvation,  necessary  or  provided, 
is  a  moral  influence  operating  upon  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  sinner ;  and  next,  that  this  mo- 
ral infiuence  is  constituted  by  a  process  of  self- 
propitiation  which  goes  on  in  the  feelings  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  he  labors  hard, 
and  we  must  say  very  desperately,  to  bring 
into  conrormity  with  these  notions  both  the 
sacrificial  langu^e  of  Scripture,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  analogies  of 
human  eiperience.  We  do  not  here  reargue 
the  theory  of  the  Atonement;  it  is,  of  course, 
far  too  vast  a  theme  for  (he  present  notice,  and 
in  the  afilrmation  of  it  the  true  and  the  false 
are  so  subtly  blended  that  summary  ju(^ments 
ore  open  to  no  end  of  exceptions.  The  great 
principles  involved  in  the  theory,  as  antagonis- 
tic to  that  of  expiatory  atonement,  have  been 
abundantly  discussed  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  book  on  'The  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice,' and  clearly  the  radical  objections  to  the 
moral  theory  have  been  felt  by  him  to  have 
so  much  of  cogency  that  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  discover  some  extenuation  of  them ; 
wb  do  not  think  very  successfully.     His  new 
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theory  is  burdened  with  the  insuperable  objec-  ' 
tions  of  the  old,  and  with  additional  anthropo- 
morphic assumptions  tiiat  are  equally  inadmis- 
sible ;  and  that  in  the  name  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  identify  to  a  perilous 
extent  the  perfect  nature  of  Ood,  with  the 
weaknesses,  hesitations,  and  mutabilities  of 
onr  own  imperfect  natura  While,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  they  are  a  simple  travesty 
of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject as  well  as  a  contradiction  to  the  deep- 
est instincts  of  humanity  in  every  age,  in  its 
most  enlightened  and  holy  yearnings.  The  exe- 
gesis of  Scripture  is  meagre,  superficial,  and 
wayward  in  the  extreme.     Dr.  Bushnell  has 

rat  penetration  and  force  as  a  thinker,  but 
has  equal  waywardness ;  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  meanings  of  Scripture  are  so  glaringly 
made  to  bend  to  a  preconceived  theory. 

We  do  not,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
argue  either  part  of  this  composite  theory. 
With  nine-tenths  of  what  Dr.  Bushnell  says 
about  the  moral  infiuences  of  God's  forgive- 
ness and  of  Christ's  death  we  perfecUy  agree. 
We  join  issue  with  him  only  upon  the  tenth 
point — the  inferential  argument  from  the 
whole — viz.,  that  because  of  this  ereat  moral 
constraining  power,  Christ's  death  has  no  ex- 
piatory character,  whereas,  in  our  judgment,  it 
IS  the  expiatory  element  which  is  the  extreme 
moral  power.  We  accept  all  his  afSrmatioos 
of  the  one,  we  repudiate  only  his  denial  of  the 
other ;  while,  concerning  the  propitiatory  pro- 
cess, which  he  describes  as  going  on  in  the 
Divine  nature,  we  must  reject  it  as  fanciful 
and  exa^rated.  If  we  could  conceive  it  as 
possible  in  absolute  perfection,  we  might  fairly 
ask  why,  if  certain  moral  coercions  exercised 
upon  himself  have  a  propitiating  influence  upon 
his  feelings,  the  idea  of  a  like  propitiating  influ- 
ence of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  should  b«  so 
impossible  f 

In  its  thinking  Dr.  Bush n ell's  book  is 
strong,  fearless,  acute,  and  suggestive ;  in  spi- 
rit, it  is  reverent,  sympathetic,  and  devoutly 
Christian.  Few  men  command  our  Christisn 
respect  and  affection  in  a  higher  degree  ;  but 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  his  fundamental 
position,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  revelation  which  Ood  has  given 
to  us  in  Scripture — the  highest  external  autho- 
rity that  we  possess  ;  and  equally  opposed  to 
our  highest  internal  authority— the  intaitive 
conscience  or  moral  sense — which  univerRally 
affirms  the  necessity  and  supremacy  of  immu- 
table righteousness ;  and  which,  therefore, 
almost  as  universally  has  demanded  expiation 
ID  order  to  the  righteous  forgiveness  of  eiaa 

Th«  Gogpel  it*  <wn  Witnf*>.  The  Hulsean 
Lecture  for  1873.  By  the  Rev.  Staklev 
Lbathes,  M.A.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Leathes  has  wisely  restricted  himself  to 
the  elementary  phenomena  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  out  of  these  he  has  constructed 
with  great  ability  and  ingenuity  what  must 
ever  be  the  most  conclusive  ailment  fnr  tiie 
truth  and  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
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An  introductory  lecture  doscribes  and  dia- 
criminBtos  with  conciseness  and  justness  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  is  more  natu- 
ral than  philosophical  that  the  author  should 
ignore  the  entire  Christian  thought  and  life  of 
Great  Britain  outside  the  EstabUshed  Church. 
To  us  who  are  without,  this  ostrich-tike uucou- 
Bdousnesa  is  Himply  amazing — all  the  more  in 
a.  man  of  Mr,  Stanley  Leaches*  unauesUonable 
liberality  of  sympathy.  It  would,  however, 
be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  Hulsean  lecturer 
that  he  should  treat  as  co-ordinate  facts  and 
powers  the  Chnstian  thought  and  life  of  the 
English  NoDconfonning  and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  It  needs  a  Dr.  Dollinger 
fairly  to  place  thorn  in  their  relative  positions, 
although  his  book,  'The  Church  and  the 
Churche!^'  might  have  awakened,  even  in  those 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Establish- 
ment|  some  suspicion  of  what  esists  withoutit. 

Accepting,  howeror,  Mr.  Leathes'  survey 
within  the  established  Episcopalian  sphere  to 
which  he  has  restricted  it,  and  which  he  desig- 
nates '  T/ie  Church,'  we  yery  gladly  commend 
it  He  justly  deprecates  its  schismatical  con- 
dition, and  points  out  the  eicellencies  and  de- 
fects of  iho  three  parties  into  which  it  is  hope- 
lessly split  up. 

Insisiing  upon  the  general  truth  that  Chris- 
tianity has  it^  foundation  and  power  ia/aeli, 
he  points  out  with  considerable  eloquence  and 
power  of  earnest  sarcasm  how  each  of  these 
parties  has  subordinated  these  facts  to  its  own 
dogmatic  theory  of  them.  He  describes  the 
narrow  d^^mas  of  salvation  which  the  Evan- 
gelical party  have  built  upon  the  great  fact  of 
Christ's  death,  the  sacramentarian  dogmas  into 
which  the  High  Church  party  have  pervert- 
ed it,  nnd  the  attenuated  emical  and  subjective 
theories  of  the  Broad  Church  part^ ;  together 
with  the  changes  in  each  party  itself,  which 
within  the  last  forty  years  have  produced  this 
rigidity  and  obstinacy  of  narrow  dogma.  '  The 
tacts  which  were  the  keystone  of  apostolic 
teaching  have  become  diluted  into,  and  identi- 
fied with  a  set  of  congealed  and  crystallized 
notions  about  the  facts.  The  person  of  the 
dying  and  the  living  Lord  has  disappeared  in 
gome  theory  as  to  what  He  did.  A  stereotyp- 
ed impression  of  cercain  consequences  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  original  and  enei^z- 
iog  cause.'  Mr.  Leathes  thinks  that  there  is 
good  in  each  party.  '  There  is  the  warmth  of 
a  genial  humanity  in  the  one,  the  strength  of  a 
Divine  faith  in  another,  and  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  commou  sense  in  a  thu-d  ;'  and  with 
no  eclectic  sympathy  he  urges  that  they  should 
all  be  united,  although  /lote  Evangelicalism 
ia  to  be  united  to  sacramentarian  ism,  or  either 
to  rationalistic  Broad  Churchtsm,  he  does  not 
even  sv^est. 

Coming  to  the  formal  theme  of  his  lectures, 
Mr.  Leathes  selects  the  Gospel  of  Mnrk  as  ex- 
pressing '  in  primitive  gospel,'  and  indicates  its 
Statements  aiwut  Jesus  as  an  answer  to  the 
question,  'What  is  the  'Qospel?'  In  the 
Apostolic  Church  we  have  a  distinct  embodi- 
ment of  the  corresponding  beliefs  about  Christ, 
which  existed  immediately  after  His  death. 
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In  New  Testament  literature^  especially  in 
Paul's  epistles,  we  have  these  beliers  formally 
articulated,  unequiyocally  setting  forth  die 
three  fundamental  facts  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
also  the  moral  effect  of  these  beliefs  upon 
those  who  held  them,  first  in  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness which,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  embodies  ;  and  next  in  the  practi- 
cal lives  of  Christian  men.  Whatever  the 
ori^n  or  the  inspiration  of  this  literature,  it 
sets  forth  this  grand  and  original  theory  of 
Christ  and  His  mission,  and  it  attains  to  this 
sudden  and  transcendeut  moral  elevation ;  so 
that  the  New  Testament  has  proved  itself  his- 
torically to  be  the  greatest  moral  force  that  the 
world  has  known.  This  in  a  series  of  succinct 
and  earnest  paragraphs,  Mr.  Leathes  admirably 
presents,  showing  the  character,  first,  of  the 
literature  that  the  New  Testament  has  called 
iato  existence  and  is  continuously  creating — 
the  purest  and  most  cogent  literature  of  the 
world ;  next,  of  the  personal  character  which 
it  produces,  both  in  its  purity  and  in  its  moral, 
strength,  as  well  in  heroic  doing  as  in  heroic 
suffering;  and,  lastly,  the  noble,  national  cha- 
racter ihat  it  creates,  wherever  it  is  received, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  received.  This 
argument  is  unanswerable,  and  Mr.  Leathes 
has  put  it  well 

Charaeterutic*  of  ChrUtian  Morality.  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1878.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gre- 
qoktShitb,  M.  a.,  Vicar  of  Malvern.  James 
Parker  and  Co. 

Mr.  Smith's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  some- 
what too  superficial  for  a  Bampton  Lecture.  It 
is  not  without  intellectual  vigour :  it  indicates 
considerable  reading ;  and  occasionally  it 
dcab  acutely  and  conclusively  with  separate 
points  of  the  argument;  hut  it  lacks  depth  of 
philosophic  penetration  and  breadth  of  philo- 
sophic grasp.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  sermon  rather  than  of  that  of  a  philosophic 
disquisition.  The  separate  lectures  are  too 
brief  (or  their  specific  topics  ;  they  touch  rather 
than  grasp  them. 

The  first  lecture  seeks  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  valid  and  acknowledged  stan- 
dard of  moral  right  and  wrong.  The  author 
appeals  first  to  the  universal  moral  sense  of 
men — '  the  normal  conscience  of  civilization.' 
This  respects  both  the  '  relations  of  man  to 
man  and  his  relations  to  a  power  above  him- 
self.' Christian  morality  is  '  the  standard  of 
morality  generally  accepted  among  Christians.' 
This,  of  course,  is  purely  empirical ;  but  per- 
haps the  author  is  justified  in  contenting  him- 
self with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  com- 
parative estimate  of  Christian  morality,  which 
is  his  thesis  ;  only  we  could  have  desired  a 
more  profound  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
foundations  of  moral  obligation  which  he  pro- 


His  second  lecture  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  show,  '  mainly  on  psychological 
grounds,  that  the  vital  principle  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  its  every  phase  is  unselfish  love, 
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the  principle  of  vice  eelfishneas  ;'  in  which,  ' 
after  bsving  distinguitihed  the  proper  self 
from  mere  faculty,  the  author  makcR  the 
entire  virtue  of  the  volitions  which  direct 
their  exercise  consist  in  selfish  or  unaelflBh 
feeling  and  motive;  which  is  doubtloas  sub- 
stBDtially  true,  att)iou(^b  maov  questions  oon- 
ceming  the  proper  claims  and  feeUngs  of  self 
suggest  themselves,  which,  in  his  general  and 
too  summary  classificatloii,  the  lecturer  does 
not  men  don.  Indeed,  his  method  is  too  lilce 
that  of  the  preacher  whose  broad  assertions 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  He  would  fare  badly  in 
a  Socratic  discussion  unless  far  more  amply 
furnished  with  ai^ument  than  his  discourses 
indicate. 

Subsequent  lectures  deal  with  specific 
points  of  Christian  morality,  and  with  spe- 
cific objections  which  have  been  broi^ht 
against  it  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  F.  W.  New- 
man,  and  others;  chiefly  Mr.  Newman,  whose 
essay  '  On  the  Defective  Morality  of  the  New 
Testament '  is  dealt  with  almost  point  by 
point,  and  generally  with  much  acuteness  and 
success.  Mr.  Smith  is  far  more  keen  as  a 
critic  than  he  is  profound  as  a  philosopher. 
We  can  heartily  commend  this  part  of  his 
work.  His  answers  often  expose  the  sophis- 
try, and  very  rarely  fail  to  show  the  untona- 
bleness  of  the  objections  with  which  he  deals. 
So  far  as  they  go,  indeed,  his  lectures  are  ad- 
mirable throughout;  they  are  well-informed, 
acute,  and  vigorous,  but  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  partial  treatment  of  a  great  theme, 
which  happily  is  just  now  attracting  special 
attention. 

BUtory  of  ChrUtian  Theology  in  the  Apo»to- 
lie  Age.  By  Edward  Reuss.  Translated 
by  Aknie  Harwood  from  the  Third  Edition. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  R.  W.  Dale, 
M.A.  Vol.  II.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  the  completing  vo- 
lume of  Reusa'  great  work,  which,  from  ■ 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  sets  forth  the 
Christian  ideas  of  the  Apostolic  age.  This 
second  volume  contains  the  exposition  of  the 
theology  of  Paul  and  of  John,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  two;  also  a  section  treating  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  Peter, 
Barnabas,  and  Clement.,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Gospels  of  the  Synoptists. 
The  most  important  section  is  the  exposition 
of  the  Pauline  theology,  which,  both  in  I' 
general  grasp  of  it,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
separate  ideas — righteousness,  sin,  law,  the 
gospBl,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  faith, 
regeneration,  redemption,  justification,  the 
Church.  &c. — is  remarkably  able.  Dr.  Reuss 
is  an  Augustinian,  if  not  a  CalvUiist,  and  he 
labours  hard  at  the  problem  of  Pauline  pre- 
destination. We  can  only  say  that  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  all  logic  fails,  and 
that  Paul  is  no  exception  to  those  who  at- 
tempt to  solve  it.  Hence,  except  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  '  he  steadily  keeps 
at  a  distance  from  this  dangerous  coast.' 
Still,  as  the  only  New  Testament  writer  who 
'frankly  faces  the  question,  if  he  cannot 
answer  it  successfully,  so  far  from  reproach- 
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ing  him  with  his  failure,  we  venture  to  sny  that 
by  so  doing  he  shows  himself  to  l>c  the  only 
true  theoli^an  among  his  contemporaries. 
True  knowledge  alone  is  able  to  recognise 
the  limits  imposed  upon  iL' 

Not  less  able  is  the  treatment  of  the  tbeiO- 
logy  of  John,  whose  '  hazy  figure,  wilJiouC 
any  sharpness  of  outline,'  is  contrasted  with 
the  '  strongly  marked  and  perfectly  dlitinct 
individuality  of  Paul.'  This  is  illustrated  in 
several  particulars  irom  John's  personal  pOT- 
traiture,  his  faint  history,  and  the  heterogene- 
ous character  of  his  different  writings,  as  well 
as  from  the  mystical  habit  of  his  tiiinking. 
Dr.  Reuss  holds  by  the  conviction  whldi 
modern  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
shake,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  ascribed  to  we  Apostle  John  do 
really  belong  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  the 
'Sphere  of  the  first  disciples.  He  recognises 
he  contrast,  in  form  at  least,  of  the  theologi- 
cal ideas  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  thinks  that  while  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  have  *  existed  simultaneously  in 
tt(e  same  individual,'  '  one  and  the  same  man 
might  have  successively  occupied  both  stuid- 
points,  but  it  must  have  been  at  two  widely- 
separated  periods  of  his  life,  or  by  a  sudden 
and  radical  revulsion  of  thoi^ht'  He  thinks 
the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  documents 
produced  by  Judssan  Christianity  in  its  most 
marked  and  unmodified  form,  while  the  Gos- 
pel is  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
[bat  which  goes  farthest  beyond  the  scope  of 
Judaism  ;  bey(»id  this  he  does  not  pursae 
the  question  of  authorship.  The  first  epistle 
he  thinks  criticism  unequivocally  shows  to 
proceed  from  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel; 
the  other  two  epistles,  as  altogether  unimpor- 
tant theologically,  he  does  not  touch. 

We  cannot  go  into  any  of  the  points  of  the 
Johannine  theology.  We  can  only  say  that 
they  are  treated  with  great  penetration  and 
strong  scientific  grasp.  We  know  not  where 
students  could  find  a  more  thorough  and  re- 
verent treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  John's 
Uospel.  The  book  is  a  great  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology,  it 
occupies  ■  place  of  its  own,  and  will  be  alnioet 
indispensable  to  both  the  scientific  student 
and  the  preaclier.  It  is  fearlessly  yet  reve- 
rently written.  It  does  not  shirk  di£Bculties, 
nor  insist  upon  timid  doggedness  in  the  mun- 
tenance  of  untenable  positions.  A  wholesome 
spirit  of  faun  CSS,  reverence  for  historical 
truth,  and  moderateness  of  conclusion,  cha- 
racterizes it  throughout    We  very  earnestly 


The  nittoTy  of  the   Creed*.     By   J.    B.iwso'i 
LnMBT,  B.D.     Cambridge;  Deighton,  Bell, 

Mr.  Lumby  has  done  useful  service  by  his 
very  careful  and  scholarly  little  boolc  Re- 
stricting himself  to  the  history  of  the  docu- 
ments that  he  treats,  ho  does  not  discuss  their 
contents,  save  as  these  constitute  historical 
evidence. 

Creeds  are  not  made,  they  grow ;  and  Mr. 
Lumby  p<unts  out  that  the    germs  of    the 
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Church  Creeds  are  found  in  fonnulie  of  bap- 
tism, which  are  chieSy  paraphraxes  of  our 
Lord's  own  words. 

Tbo  first  creed  to  which  a  date  can  be  as- 
signed is  one  of  the  primitive  creeds  given  by 
Irenieus.  Subsequently,  creeds  were  deve- 
loped out  of  controversies,  and  became  embo- 
diments of  the  views  of  victorious  theologians. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Jilioque  controversy  is 
traced,  from  the  first  accidental  insertion  of 
the  word  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  C88, 
until  the  time  of  Charltftnagne,  when,  as  Mr. 
Lumby  thinks,  '  the  tilioque  clause  was  put 
forward  and  supported  for  the   purpose  of 

?roducinK  a  breacn  between  the  East  and  the 
rest'  Ultimately  Pope  Nicholas  I.  formally 
accepted  the  disputed  word  as  part  or  the  creed. 
The  origin  of  the  Apostles'  Greed  is  un- 
known. Its  articles  were  substantially  for- 
mul&led  as  early  as  a.d.  180,  when  it  is  found 
in  various  confessions.  Ruflnus,  of  Aquileia, 
is  the  first  who  formally  adduces  it,  nearly  in 
its  present  form,  although  it  first  appears 
exactly  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  '  Scarapaus ' 
of  Bishop  Pirminius,  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  recent  controversies  about  the  origin  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  will  have  put  readers  in- 
terested in  such  matters  in  possession  of  what 
is  really  known  about  it.  Mr.  Lumby  submits 
the  evidence  to  a  careful  examination,  and  in- 
clines to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  composite 
and  late  origin.  We  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  students  Mr. 
Lumby' s  very  valuable  monograph. 

The  Holy  Catholie  Church,  th«  Communum  of 
Baittts.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Brunswick 
Chapel,  Newcastle,  June  29,  1878,  in  con- 
nection with  the  assembling  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference ;  being  the  Fourth 
Lecture  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  John 
Femly,  Esq.  By  the  Iter.  Bbhjahih  Gbb^ 
ooRT.     Wesleyan  Conference  OiBce. 

Churehti,  the  Many  and  the  One.  A  New  and 
Eerised  Edition  of  '  The  Constitution  of  a 
Christian  Church.'  By  Wo-liaji  Abbiss 
Qarratt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edited 
with  some  Additional  Notes  by  his  Son, 
Sahobl  Gabratt,  M.A.,  Vicarof  St.  Marga- 
ret's,  Ipswich,    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 

Where,  aiid  lehat  U  the  Ohurch  t    A  Tract  for 

the  Times.     By  a  Free  Church  Layman. 

Glasgow :  James  Hactehose. 
To  Berne  and  Baeh.    By  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Capes, 

M.A.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

These  volumes  are  only  specimens  of  the  es- 
says and  disquisitions  about  the  Church  with 
which  the  press  teems,  both  in  the  form  of 
volumes  and  of  articles  in  periodicals.  They 
suggest  matters  for  voluminous  criticism,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  nO' 
tice-  It  is  suggestive,  however,  that  this  ques' 
tton,  '  W  hat  is  the  Church ! '  cannot  get  itself 
settled.  The  problem  seems  to  be  a  very 
cult  one ;  nor  will  it  be  settled  so  long  as 
will  engraft  upon  the  simple  teaching  and  the 
spiritual  liberties  of  Scripture  such  large 
snmptiooB  of  ecclesiastical  prescription  : 
priestly  function.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  any 
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diminution  of  the  controversy  until  ibe  latter 
is  utterly  disallowed  and  discredited.  Few 
wrongs  to  Christianity  have  been  dene  so  great 
as  those  which  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Church. 

We  have  only  words  of  hearty  reccommen- 
dation  tor  Ur.  Gr^ry's  book.  It  is  an  affir- 
mation of  the  spiritual  liberties  which  the  New 
Testament  accords  to  the  social  organizations  of 
Christian  men ;  and,  of  course,  althoi^h  chiefly 
by  implication,  a  disallowance  of  all  tjieories  of 
churches  by  Divine  and  exclusive  right  Just 
as  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  has  to 
be  reached,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  human  philosophizing  and 
theorizing,  so  its  idea  of  Church  societies  can 
he  reached  only  by  '  clearing  away  arbitrary 
theories,  which  have  long  overlain  the  yet  per- 
fect outline  of  the  Temple  of  God,'  with  due 
spiritual  discernment  and  uncompromising 
Scriptural  fidelity.  Mr.  Gregory  insists  upon 
the  Church  liberties  which  the  New  Testament 
leaves  us.  He  sees  that  the  Church  exists  for 
Christian  life,  not  Christian  life  for  the  Church, 
and  he  justly  and-  scripturally  places  the 
Church  upon  a  purely  utilitarian  basis.  Its 
organized  forms  may  differ  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  the  preferences  of  men. 
Wherever  devout  men  associate  themselves 
together  for  Christian  worship,  edification,  and 
service,  tiiere  Is  the  Church;  whether  it  as- 
sume Congregational,  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian forms.  Of  course,  Mr.  Gregory  repu- 
diates, with  the  scorn  of  a  simple  New  Testa- 
ment scholar,  and  with  the  indignation  of  a  free 
and  intelligent  man,  all  priestly  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal assumptions-  of  exclusive  authority  and 
virtue,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  an 
arrogance  that  would  be  an  insult  if  it  were 
not  an  infatuation,  has  just  presented  to  our 
Wesleyan  brethren.  He  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  effective  way  of  giving  articu- 
lation and  emphasis  to  the  spiritual  principles 
of  their  nonconformity.  On  some  minor 
points  we  should  not  pejhaps  agree  with  Mr, 
Gregory,  but  those  are  so  insignificant  in  com- 

CisoD  with  the  great  principles  which  he  af- 
1S,  and  which  are  identical  with  our  own, 
that,  as  with  Whately's  'Kingdom  of  Christ' 
and  Dr.  Jacob's  '  Ecclesiastical  PoUty  of  the 
Now  Testament,'  we  could  be  well  contented 
for  his  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  own 
ministers.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  es- 
sential unity  of  evangelical  Nonconformists, 
that,  although  they  may  vary  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  principles,  they  are  substantially 
oak  in  their  maintenance. 

The  truth  of  what  we  have  said  above  con- 
cerning the  conflict  of  Church  principles,  is 
confirmed  by  Mr,  Oarratt  in  his  preface  to  this 
new  edition  of  his  father's  book,  first  published 
twenty-five  years  ago.  'While  men  were  satis- 
fied with  such  phrases  as  that,  for  instance,  of 
Hooker,  that  episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being,  but  not  to  the  being,  of  a  Church,  there 
was  no  difficulty ;  but  when  once  the  question 
is  shifted  to  a  higher  ground,  and  episcopacy  is 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  Divine  institution, 
and  membership  in  Christ's  body  made  depen- 
dent on  communion  witii  a  Church  under  the 
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^oTernment  of  biebop?,  deriving  their  orders 
m  an  unbroken  line  of  impOBition  of  hands 
from  the  Apostles,  the  conflict  of  principles  in- 
evitably commences.  Such  a  principle  may  be 
held  intelligently  and  intelligibly,  if  the  facts 
will  bear  it  out ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  un- 
churching every  Protestant  Church  except  our 
own.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  either 
Apostolical  Buccessioa  or  Protestant  Anglica- 
niem  must  give  way.  Both  cannot  exist  to- 
gether. ...  Our  position  as  English 
Churchmen  entirely  depends  upon  our  accep- 
:e  or  rejection  of  this  dogma.    If  we  reject 


over.  If  we  accept  it,  it  is  some  higher  prin- 
ciple than  logic  which  keeps  us  from  submis- 
sion to  the  apostasy  of  Rome.  The  question 
^oes  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  controTBrsy,  and 
IB  of  the  utmost  moment'  The  volume  is 
written  from  the  point  of  one  who  rejects  it 
The  author  shows  that  the  doctrine  cannot  he 
proved  from  Scripture,  and  that  the  fact  cannot 
be  proved  from  history.  'Whereas  Apostoli- 
cal succession  mnet  stand  upon  each  of  these 
two  1(^8,  and  cannot  stand  without  both,  he 
shows  that  it  has  neither  to  rest  upon ;  that 
Scripture  does  not  teach  the  doctrine,  and  that 
history  contradicts  the  fact.'  The  conclusions 
of  the  writer  as  to  the  historical  facts  are  in 
close  approximation  to  those  of  Canon  Light- 
foot,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Min- 
istry.' and  of  Mr,  Mossman,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Early  Christian  Church.'  The  book  is 
written  in  a  liberal  but  cautious  spirit,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  both  evidence  and 
argument 

The  author  of  the  third  of  the  books  before 
us  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  unity  of  orga- 
nization or  even  of  doctrine,  hut  unity  of  spi- 
rit, of  trust,  of  love ;  its  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  love  of  the  truth.  Those  who 
do  not  love  the  truth,  but  reject  all  evidence  of 
the  truth  for  the  sake.of  maintaining  assump- 
tions of  their  own,  thereby  evince  uemselves 
not  to  be  of  Christ's  true  Church.  The  one 
Church  is  the  relidous  and  spiritual  oneness 
of  all  who  love  the  truth  and  submit  them- 
selves to  it 

Mr.  Capes'  hook  is  an  autobiographical  re- 
cord, in  a  fictitious  form,  of  his  own  convic- 
tions and  mental  and  religious  processes,  first, 
in  leaving  the  ObuTch  of  England  tor  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  then  in  tracing  his  way 
back  again.  He  tells  the  story  under  fictitious 
names,  and  by  means  of  imaginary  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  at  evangelical  tea  parties 
and  clerical  meetings,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  student  life  at  Oxiford  ;  describing  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  there,  and  the  state 
of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  university  which 
impressed  him.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing bow  far  the  portraiture  of  the  volume  is 
true,  nor  how  far  the  arguments  are  weakened 
or  strengthened  by  the  bias  of  the  writer.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  construct 
a  case  in  such  a  form  without  bias.  But,  tak- 
ing Mr.  Capes  at  his  own  showing,  we  have 
simply  to  say— it  may  be  personal  idiosyncra- 


sy or  it  may  be  our  robuster  Nonconformist 
training— that  how  any  man  should  have  been 
induced  to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome  by  such 
fantastic  theories  and  washy  sentiment  about 
churches  and  ritual  and  religious  perfection,  is 
to  us  simply  unthinkable ;  or,  being  in  it,  bow 
he  should  by  similar  processes  be  induced  to 
leave  it.  Hr.  Capes  adduces  aa  discoveries  ' 
what  have  been  commonplaces  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation. How  any  man  turning  hia  thoughts 
to  theology  at  ul  co'uld  be  unfamiliar  with 
them  is  simply  astounding.  There  is  a  Kood 
deal  of  interest  and  pathos  in  Mr.  Capes  ac- 
count of  his  stru^les.  He  Is  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, and  ingenious ;  but  his  book  intU- 
cates  a  lack  of  intellectual  strength  and  logical 
faculty,  which  must  make  him  an  easy  prey  to 
the  last  plausible  sophist  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  bun  ere  long  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  Romanism. 

The  Qoitpd  of  the  Heturrecti/m :  Thought*  on 
iU  Relation  to  Beaton  aid  History.  By 
Bhooke  Foss  Westcott.  D.D.,  R^us  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Macmillan  and  Co. 
With  the  solicitous  earne.<>tness  u)d  modesty 
of  a  devout  theologian  and  a  true  scholar.  Dr. 
Westcott  has  laboured  to  perfect  his  argument. 
lie  has  welcomed  and  sought,  from  friends  and 
critics,  every  suggestion  that  might  strengthen 
its  weak  places,  or  fill  up  its  lacuna.  In  the 
light  of  these  suggestions  be  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  entire  argument  The  present  edi- 
tion includes  some  additional  sections,  invest- 
ed by  asterisks,  which  add  to  its  completeness. 
The  result  is  an  estimate  of  '  The  Resurrection 
in  tbcLightof  Human  Reason,' and  of  its  yearn- 
ings and  necessities,  as  illustrated  by  history ; 
which  not  only  vindicat«.s  the  Scriptural  testi- 
mony and  doctrine,  but  which  bases  our  belief 
in  it  on  profound  psychological  and  philosoph- 
ic principles.  In  reading  Dr.  Westcott's  book 
we  feel  that  in  receiving  the  great  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  as  assured  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  we  '  believe  no  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,'  but  rest  our  hope  upon  the  most 
rational  and  assured  presumptions.  The  ro- 
surrection  is  not  only  a  certified  fact  of  Scrip- 
tural teaching;  it  is  in  profoundest  moral  har- 
mony with  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature,  the 
necessities,  and  the  yearnings  of  man.  It  ii 
the  nexus  of  the  objective  and  subjective  ele- 
ments of  religion.  We  would  commend  to  the 
notice  of  readers  especially  Dr.  Westcott's  co- 
gent remarks  (p.  8),  on  the  impotence  of  a  re- 
ligion drawn  merely  from  the  subjective 
thoughts  and  consciousness  of  men,  and  -cl. 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  religion,  based  as 
Christianity  is,  upon  objective  facta,  of  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  one  of  the 
chief;  as  throughout  the  volume  every  sen- 
tence is  weighty  with  compressed  thought,  and 
lucid  through  simple  artistic  expression. 

Dr.  Westcott  lays  the  foundation  of  big  ar- 
gument in  a  carefully  tboi^htout  chapter  on 
the  ideas  of  God,  nature,  and  miracles,  which 
may  well  be  commended  to  the  flippant  or  paa- 
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siooate  dogmatiats  of  modero  m&terialisin.  He 
then,  in  a  chapter  on  '  The  RemiiTection  and 
History,'  traces  the  development  of  human 
ideas,  and  their  culmination  in  Christianity, 
and  in  tlie  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection — 
the  concluaiTe  Scriptural  evidence  for  Trhich 
he  states.  Another  cliapter  on  'The  Resur- 
rection and  Man.'  deals  nith  the  paychology 
of  the  question,  neraonality,  personal  relations 
to  God,  and  personal  rolations  to  the  world. 
The  third  chapter  discusses  '  The  Resurrection 
and  the  Church,'  and  deals  largely  with  the 
conditions  of  unity,  as  realized  by  the  Church, 
and  to  be  flnallyconsummated  in  the  resurrec- 
tion life.  I>r.  Westcott  lays  hold  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  Christianity  as  a  principle  of 
life  in  individual  man,  and  snows  that  the  es- 
Bential  unity  of  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ 
is  altogether  independent  of  external  unity,  or 
uf  any  kind  of  external  organization.  We 
startle  somewhat,  however,  at  his  claims  for 
national  churches  generally,  and  for  the  Esta- 
hlished  Church  of  England  in  particular.  The 
faith  is  very  gi-eat  that,  in  the  light  of  its  past 
history  and  present  condi^on,  can  say  '  I  can- 
not doubt  what  the  Church  of  En^and  may 
do,  within  whose  reach  are  placed  the  three 
great  springs  of  power  which  have  been  sepa- 
rately given  to  other  churches,  the  simplicity 
nf  a  pure  creed,  the  strength  of  a  continuous 
OTRMiization,  the  freedom  of  personal  faith.' 

Dr.  Westcott  has  not  yet  completed  his  half- 
promised  chapter  on  'The  Resurrection  and 
the  World,'  but  in  an  appendix  he  has  given  us 
a  very  valuable  essay  on  certain  '  Aspects  of 
Positivism,  in  Relation  to  Christianity,'  which 
he  tells  us  presents  what  appear  t«  bira  to  be 
the  chief  points  for  consideration  under  this 
head.  The  '  Positive  Religion '  of  H.  Comte 
hardly  deserves  so  much  serious  consideration 
— like  a  bad  dream,  it  is  already  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  contempt,  which  is  worse  than  obli' 
vion — hut  there  are  certain  great  principles 
common  to  mBtcrialistic  thinking  which  have 
still  to  be  contested,  and  in  relatiou  to  these 
Dr.  Westcott'a  essay  is  valuable. 

We  scarcely  share  Dr.  Westcott's  apprehen- 
sions that  'we  are  again  approaching  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  human  society  and  hu- 
man thought'  Liberty  to  speak  doubts  and 
rejections  of  Christianity  there  undoubtedly  is 
in  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever  been  known ; 
but  this  is  part  of  advancing  toleration.  The 
battle  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  is 
hardly  more  severe  than  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century :  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  hold  of  the  former  upon  the  religious 
hearts  of  men  is  a  thousand  times  broadorand 


thought,  the  strength  of  iti  argument,  and  the 
fulness  of  its  fai^  is  a  rich  and  fruitful 
tribution  to  the  Christian  argument 
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through  Christ — Sins  and  Sinfulne 
OrowUt  of  the  Christian  Life— Christian  Man- 
hood— Life  and  Immortality,  £c.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Beecher  comes  out  in  his 
treatment  of  theological  doctrine,  viz.,  the  wise 
and  reverent  .conservatism  that  lies  beneath 
his  free  and  often  audacious  criticism.  In- 
deed, his  criticism  is  audacious  only  because  he 
discerns  how  much  of  human  conventionalism 
and  accretion  has  grown  up  around  the  reveal- 
ed idea  of  Qod,  as  the  Bible  contains  it;  and 
when  he  touches  this,  as  with  rough  and  dis- 
locating hand  he  often  does,  men  who  hare  re- 
ceived it  traditionally  trenible  and  cry  out  as  if 
the  truth  itself  were  imperilled.  Wo  are 
amazed  at  the  fertility,  freedom,  and  strength 
which  the  lecturer  displays.  Here,  as  every- 
where, he  is  the  preacher  of  the  Plymouth  > 
church,  the  rich  spontaneous  spiritual  discour- 
BBT,  pouring  forth  the  wealth  of  a  great  creative  i 
mind,  and  the  religious  love  and  humanity  of 
a  deep  and  tender  heart  Like  the  greatest 
minds  of  history,  he  stands  humbly  before  ■ 
Qod,  and  finds  the  most  affluent  nutriment  for  - 
his  genius  in  the  things  of  God  and  Christ. 
With  wisdom  that  rarely  faihi,  with  wit  that 
cannot  be  restrained,  with  strong  common 
sense  and  devout  feeling,  he  pours  forth  trea-  - 
sures  of  his  thougbtand  own  ministerial  experi- 
ence, which  make  these  lectures  a  very  rich  ■ 
repertory  for  the  theological  student  and  min- 
ister. 

BiMifal    Commentary  on  Ihe  Old  Tatnment. 

By  C.  F„  Kbu-,  D.D.,  and  F.  Dklitzsch,    . 

D.D. 
The  Propiecie*  and  LamentiUioni  of  Jeremiah. 

By  C.   F.   Keil,  D.D.     The  first  volume 

translated  by  David  Patrick,  M,A.,  B.D.  ; 

and  the  second  volume  translated  by  James    . 

EBHN-EDr,  B.D.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  volumes  constitute  Yols.  XL.andXLI. 
of  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  and  considering  how  few   valuable 
commentaries  on  this  prophet  are  accessible  to    ' 
the  English  reader,  they  will  be  very  acceptable    - 
to  the  student     "The   '  introduction '   is  rather 
meagre.     The  question  of  the  relation  of  Jere- 
miah to  the  Pentateuch  is  not  touched ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  Hasoretic  test  and  of  its 
arrangement,  is  vindicated  against  thu  writer 
in  Lange's  '  Bil-el-Werk.'     Dr.  Keil  states  and    , 
discusses  throughout  the  views  of  NHgelsbitch,    . 
Hitzig,  and  Ewald.     Of  course  the  difficult   . 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fiftieth  and    . 
fifty-first  chapters  is  handled  with  earnestness. 
Ewald's  objections — based  on  the  impossibility 
of  Jeremiah's  foreseeing  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by   Elam,  as  well  as  on  special  phrases 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  Jeremiah's 
authorship — are  met  with  powerful  rejoinder. 
Eeil  shows  that  here  Jeremiah  was  resting  on  ' 
the  older  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  makes  great 
use  of  the  admissious  of  Hitzig.     The  author- 
ship of  the  Lamentations  is  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah;   a   new   translation — which    does   not, 
however,  reproduce  Keil's  attempt  to  preserve 
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the  alphabetic  Acrostidsm  of  the  origin*!— 
prefaces  each  chapter.  We  do  not  observe  any 
references  to  the  admirable  commentaries  of 
lit.  E.  Henderson  on  the  writings  of  this  pro- 

The  Reedation  qf  John.  Expounded  by  T.  P. 
Lanob,  D.D.  ;  Traniihted  from  the  German 
ly  EvBLiNA  3I00BE ;  Gnlai^ed  and  Edited 
by  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D. ;  togetber  with  a 
double  Alphebetical  Index  to  all  the  Ten 
Tolinnea  of  the  New  Testament  by  J.  H. 
Woods,  A.M.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
A  Commentary  en  th«  Iloly  Scriptures.  By 
J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.  Translated,  Edited,  and 
Enhirged  by  Pbilip  Schaff,  D.D.  ToL 
XVI.  of  the  Old  Testament— The  Minor 
Prophets.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  final  vol- 
ume of  the  encyclopaedic  commentary — one 
devoted  to  the  ApocalypKe — is  not  the  most 
valuable  of  the  series.  Amid  the  chaos  of  in- 
terpretations the  various  principles  of  exegesis 
ana  the  discordant  grammars  and  lexicons  of 
apocalyptic  symbolism  applied  to  the  closing 
Book  of  the  Canon,  it  is  almost  presumptuous 
to  choose  a  method  or  come  to  a  conclusion. 
The  eaibarrat  de  rieheiae  aggravates  the  diffi- 
culty, and  tlie  calm  assurance  of  the  learned 
author  of  this  voluminous  exposition  rather  do- 
tracts  from  the  general  confidence  with  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  his  views. 
Dr.  Craven,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  intersper- 
ses what  are  to  us  the  unsatisfactory  views 
which  he  entertains  on  the  futurity  of  the 
kingdom  of  flod,  on  the  twofold  advent  of  our 
Lord  yet  to  take  place,  and  on  the  literal  na- 
ture of  the  first  resurrection  and  other  matters. 
The  translation  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Lange  ap- 
pears to  us  far  from  perfect  There  is  a  reck- 
less coinage  of  English  vrords,  and  a  German 
construction  of  sentences,  which,  with  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  Greek  terminationp,  will 
seriously  perplex  the  English  reader.  Take, 
forinstance,  'NewTestamentalness,' '  unitous, 
'  historistic,'  '  demon ico- bestial,'  a  list  thnt 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  peniua  of  our  languaee 
than  to  speak  of  *  the  Chiliastic-morbid  Jewish- 
Christian  expectance  of  the  future,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  condition  of  mind  which  looked  for 
redemption  more  in  the  future  Appearing  of 
Christ,  than  in  the  principal  base-lying  salva- 
tion of  His  first  Advent.'  Eighty  closely 
Erinted  pages  are  devoted  to  '  Introduction,' 
ut  very  few  of  them  are  occupied  with  the 
auestions  either  of  the  dale  or  aut)u>rihip  of 
le  Apocalypse.  The  authorship  is  consider- 
ed as  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  the  late  date  is 
assumed  to  be  settled  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. The  plan  of  the  commentary  is  of 
course  that  which  has  been  pursued  thoughout 
the  ■  Bibel-Werk.'  Textual,  exegetical,  critical, 
bomiletical,  bibliographical  notes  follow  every 
paragraph,  and  they  are  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion. The  American  editor  has  added  to  this 
Ct  array  of  opinions,  those  of  Elliot,  Alford, 
les,  Wordsworth,  and  others.  The  volume, 
therefore,  becomes  an  encyclopiedia  of  refer- 
ence to  apocalyptic  and  prophetic  revelation  ; 


it  represents  and  gnpples  with  the  position  of 
both  prteterists  and  futurists.  Dr.  Lan^ 
takes  a  view  which  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
if  it  were  easy  to  free  one's  mind  from  the 
style  in  which  it  is  here  conveyed.  We  think 
the  following  sentence  will  express  (if  it 
can  do  so,  to  an  English  ear)  the  fundamental 
idea  which  pervades  the  voluma  The  con- 
struction of  the  Apocalypse  reveals  '  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  teleology  of  (be  DivineGovem- 
ment;  the  absolute  and  vet  free  sway  of 
Divine  Providence  above  a  fluctuating  liberty 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  ocer  the  demo- 
niac powers  of  hell ;  those  hellish  powers  with 
ever  increasing  boldness,  induced  by  their  ap- 
parent triumphs,  are  making  constant  advances 
(F)  against  the  Divine  rule,  until  in  the  end  ■ 
the  complete  unveiling  and  exhaustioa  of  the 
Satanic  kingdom  results  in  the  complete  reve- 
lation of  Heaven,  and  the  perfect  appearing  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  both  kingdoms  grappUng 
together  at  last  in  personal  concentrationa. 
The  idea  of  the  heavenly  assurance  of  victory 
finds  its  expression  in  &e  fact  that  a  heaven- 


heavenly  pre-cefebration  of  the  history  of 
Christ  is  the  invariable  forerunner  of  the  earth- 
ly crisiii,  of  earthly  strife  and  woe,  the  conflict 
of  the  Church  militant'  The  index  to  the  ten 
volumes  is  a  wonderful  performance,  and  we 
render  homage  to  the  publisherB,  the  learned 
editors,  authors,  translators  in  chief  and  in 
petto,  who  have  combined  to  produce  a  series 
of  works  of  such  consummate  value  to  the 
Biblical  student 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  of  the 
Bible  Commentary  is  not  the  work  of  tho 
condiutors  of  Dr.  Longe,  but  has  been  effected 
by  American  scholars  of  repute.  The  general 
introduction  to  the  Prophets  is  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  of  Cliicago.  The  same 
writer  has,  to  a  large  extent,  prepared  the 
commentary  on  Jonah,  Nahum,  Uabakkuk, 
and  Zephaniah.  The  prophecies  of  Ilosea, 
Joel,  and  Amos,  have  been  expounded  by  Dr. 
Schinolicr ;  those  of  Obadiab,  Micah,  and 
otlLera,  by  Dr.  Klcinert,  of  Berlin;  Haggai,  by 
Mr.  McCardy,  of  Princeton;  Zechariali,  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  of  New  York  ;  and  Malacbl,  by  Dr. 
Packard,  of  Alexandria,  U.S.  The  volume 
necessarily  varies  in  workmanships  and  pos- 
sesses less  unity  of  design  and  character  than 
that  of  many  ot  its  predecessors  ;  but,  from  the 
scarcity  of  available  and  trustworthy  comments 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,  it  will  not  be  the  least 
valuable  of  the  series.  We  are  not  much  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Elliott's  '  general  introduction,' 
and  wonder  that  with  such  a  grand  theme  be- 
fore him  the  author  did  not  attempt  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  during  the  period  over  which 
this  literature  exlends.  The  dim  allusions, 
tlie  vehement  antagonism  between  idolatry  and 
Hebraism,  the  stmnge  blending  of  the  worehip 
of  Jehovah  with  that  of  surrounding  nations, 
the  sheets  of  light  which  gleam  througii  the 
iurid  darkness  or  tho  times,  the  effects  of  the 
deportation,  exile,  and  return,  might  have  hem 
so  brought  together  for  the  student  of  tbe 
Minor  Propliets,  as  to  have  formed  an  invalu- 
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ftble  key  to  them  all.  Dr.  Elliott  has  giveti  ft 
history  and  summary  of  predicthe  prophecies 
Iroin  ihe  words  of  Noah  to  those  of  Malachj, 
'which  \i  worthy  of  attention.  We  also  owe 
him  obligation  for  the  nilmirablc  list  of  vorks 
explanatory  of  this  portion  of  the  Bible. 

The  integrity  of  Zechariah  is  aipied  very 
temperately  and  firmly  by  Dr.  Chambers.  Dr. 
Packard  takes  the  roost  sensible  view  of  the 
famous  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Elijah,  OS  interpreted  by  our  Lord  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  innumerable  questions  raised 
and  topics  mooted  by  this  yost  compendium  of 
cxegeticnl  lore  obviously  forbid  in  this  place 
extended  criticism.  We  can  but  admire  and 
gratefully  accept  this  further  instalment  of  a 
gigantic  work  of  benefaction  to  the  Christian 
mmister  and  to  the  student  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  theology. 

Modem  Doubt  and  Ohrittian  BdUf.  A 
Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to 
Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By  Theoiwbb 
CnntsTLiBB,  D.D.,  University  Preacher  and 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  translated 
chiefly  by  Rev.  H.  U.  Wbitbrbcbt,  Ph.D., 
and  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Kikosbukt.  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  timely. 
Considerable  expectations  were  excited  by  the 
promise  of  a  treatment  of  the  breach  between 
Christianity  and  modem  culture,  by  a  compe- 
tent, learned,  evangelical  divine  ;  hy  one  who 
occupied  a  position  exceptionally  advantageous 
for  such  a  review  as  Professor  Christlieb  docs. 
We  are  by  no  means  disappointed  at  the  re- 
sult The  author  has  here  a  wide  range.  In 
the  opening  lecture  he  has  fairly  faced  bis  dif- 
ficultie.%  and  bus  discussed  with  Rne  temper, 
tender  sympathy,  and  intense  earnestness,  the 
question  of  the  healing  of  the  breaqh.  He 
shows  the  deep  unity  between  Christianity  and 
culture  in  their  inner  essence,  and  in  their 
practical  outcome.  Ho  thinks  that  Germany 
is  the  region — since  the  contrarieties  of 
thought  are  there  most  explicitly  formulated — 
whence  the  reconciliation  is  to  come,  and  that 
it  must  be  effected  by  a  right  and  honest  set- 
ting forth  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  world, 

'Xho  Becood  lecture  treats  the  breach  be- 
tween reason  and  revelation  ;  shows  that  reve- 
lation can  be  recognised  as  such,  and  that  the 
highest  act  of  reason  is  this  recognition.  Con- 
science itself  is  shown  to  need  the  lamp  of  life 
ehining  in  the  dark  place.  The  next  lecture  is 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  modem  non-Biblical  con- 
ceptions of  God.  Atheistic,  Materialistic,  Pan- 
theistic hypotheses  are  submitted  to  dissection. 
Deism  and  Rationalism  aro  brought  under  re- 
view— the  elements  of  truth  involved  in  these 
theories  are  duly  recognised.  We  are  sur- 
prised, however,  that  no  notice  is  taken  here  of 
the  Nihilism  and  so-called  Positivism  with 
which  so  many  seem  contented. 

Great  space  is  devoted  to  Ihe  Biblical  con- 
ception of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinitarian 
conception  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  Biblical 
arguments  ore  familiar.  Dr.  Christlieb  has  ad- 
vanced collateral  supports  from  many  sources, 
and  holds  the  Trinitarian  idea  to  be  the  key  to 


the  chief  problems  in  philosophy.  The  natura 
and  necessity  of  the  miraculous  are  argued  at 
length.  He  comments  upon  the  apparent  de- 
mand ofRenan— that  miracles  should  be  per- 
formed at  Paris  before  competent  witnesses — 
thus  : — '  Perhaps  before  the  French  Academy. 
.  .  .  this  body  in  former  times  rejected  (1) 
the  use  of  quinine;  (2)  vaccination  ;  (8)  light- 
ning conductors ;  (4)  Uje  existence  of  meteoro- 
litos  ;  (6)  the  steam  engine.'  He  justly  takes 
Christ  and  the  CkurA  as  the  great  miracles 
which  make  others  inlierently  credible.  The 
sixth  lecture  is  devoted  to  modem  anti-miracu- 
lous accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Schenkel, 
Strauss,  and  Renan  are  submitted  to  patient 
criticism.  A  lecture  is  devoted  to  special  diFH- 
culties  raised  by  these  and  other  authors  to  the 
record  of  the  Resurrection.  Here  the  author 
adduces  the  historical  proof  with  cogency,  and 
shows  the  collapse  of  the  '  Visionary  hypothe- 
sis.' The  last  lecture  is  an  able  riaami  and 
criticism  of  Baur  and  his  disciples,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  literature  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  history  of  early  Christiani- 
ty. Throughout  the  work,  the  style  is  glow- 
ing and  tlie  spirit  reverent  and  charitable,  and 
brave  conflict  is  woged  for  the  truth  and  deep- 
est realities  of  the  Revelation  of  Ood  in  Christ, 

T/ie  Baaglot    Bible.     Comprising    the    Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
the  Original  Tongues,  together  with  (heSeplu- 
agint,  the  Syriac  (of  the  Old  Testament),  the 
Vulgate,  the  Authorised  English  and  German, 
and  the  Most  Approved  French  Versions  ; 
arranged  in    Parallel   Columns.     Edited    by 
the  Rev,  Edward  Ricbes  db  Levamtb,  M.A,, 
Ph.D.,  assisted  by  Competent  Biblical  Schol- 
ars.    In  Six  Volumes.     Dickinson  and  High- 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Higham  have  just  com 
pleted  this  superb  work,   which  is  sufflcient- 
ly   described  in  tbe   title  page.     Each  version 
has  been  committed  to  a  scholar  specially  qual- 
ified for  editing  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  pro- 
duced in  a   style  of  printing  which  places   the 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Biblical  texts  of  this 
century.     It  is  not  only  a  sumptuous  book  for 
a  library,  but  is  also  a  book  of  comparative  ver- 
sions which  will  be  of  incalculable  convenience 
and  value  to  (he  Biblical  philologist  and  ex«gete. 
It  is  a  work  which  is  a  credit  to  Enghsh  schol- 
nrship   and  typography.     Anything  Uke  criti- 
cism of  such  a  work  is  from  the  nature  of  it 
impossible.     It  can  only  be  commended.     It  is 
the  finest  polyglot  next  to  Walton. 

ffiutom  Africa  ta  a  Field  for  Mmumary  La- 
bour,    Four  Letters  to  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Babtle  Fbebb.     John  Murray. 
Africa  :   Oeoffraphieal  Exploration  and    Jfw- 
nonary  Enterprite.     By  A,  Gbuar  Forbes. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.     ' 
Dr.  Livingstone's  heroic  life  and  achievements 
have  bome  great  fruit  in  African  missions,  and, 
consciously    or    unoonsdously,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.     He 
laboured,  others  enter  into  his  labours.     Sir 
Bartle  Frerc,  osan  intelligent  and  pious  civilim, 
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is  perhaps  better  qualiSed  U>  realize  some  of 
tlie  great  results  which  he  aimed  at  than  a 
missionary.  He  is  a  statesman  of  broad  views 
and  sympathies  ;  and  in  his  letters  to  the  arch- 
bishop, urging  the  strengthening  of  Episcopal 
missions  at  ^nzibar  and  the  Eastern  African 
coast,  he  estimates,  in  a  statesmanlike  way,  the 
conditions  and  results  of  African  missions.  He 
has  formed,  bowever,  a  very  lovr  religious  and 
moral  esUmate  of  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Tbey  have,  he  thinks,  '  absolutely  no 
inheritance  of  knowledge,  either  in  morals  or 
creeds,'  but  they  hare  '  ample  power  to  ac- 
quire such  knowledge  when  presented  to  them.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mohammedanism,  which 
is  carried  wherever  Arabs  go  ;  but  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  does  not  not  think  that  either  in  India- 
Egypt,  or  Eastern  Afiico,  it  is  an  advancing  re, 
ligion  in  the  same  sense,  or  to  the  same  degree, 
as  Christianity.  Special  causes  are  assigned  for 
the  apparent  revival  of  Mohammedanism,  but 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  dccsi^ing  religion, 
and  has  no  chance  of  sustaining  itself  against 
Christianity.  The  author's  remarks  on  this 
point  are  well  worthy  of  con  si  deration.  He  re- 
commends an  increase  of  missionary  agency ; 
and  that  the  missionary  should  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  preacher — a  civilized  and 
Christian  man,  exercising  a  general  influence 
over  sodal  development— a  man  such  as  Moffatt 
and  Ellis,  not  to  say  Livingstone,  were.  A 
great  many  suggestions  of  a  wise  and  practical 
kind  are  made,  which  we  would  earnestly  com- 
mend to  our  Missionary  Societies,  The  catho- 
lic spirit  of  the  book  is  admirable.  Sir  Bartle 
is  ready  to  recognise  and  commend  all  church- 
es who  do  genuine  Christian  work. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  before  been  commended 
by  us  OB  an  industrious  and  intelligent  compi- 
ler of  books  of  useful  information,  gives  us  a 
well  arranged  and  complete  summary  of  Afri- 
can travel  ;  and  enables  us  to  estimate  what 
each  traveller  has  done  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  He  endorses  Living- 
etone'n  favourable  judgment  of  the  susceptibility 
to  Christian  instruction  of  the  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior ;  he  bears  a  strong  testimony  to  the  im- 
mense benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  already 
confeTTsd  upon  Africa  b^  Christian  missions 
of  all  churclies  ;  and,  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
thinks  that  we  have  only  to  go  up  and  possess 
the  land.  A  rich  harvest  awaits  Christian 
missions  on  the  African 
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The  JDclhery  and    Development  of   Doctrine. 

Being  liie  Cunningham   Lectures   for   1873. 

By  KoBEBT    Ralny,   D.D.     Edinburgh  :    T. 

and  T.Clark. 

Dr.  Rainy  has  done  a  service  to  orthodoa 
reformed  llieology  by  taking  up  this  question 
and  discussing  it  In  these  lectures.  There  is 
no  word  more  characteristic  of  our  time  than 
'  development,'  ami  if  theology  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  scientitii^  aspect  to  a  critical  age 
like  ours,  it  must  submit  to  come  more  or  less 
under  the  scientific  formula  of  the  period.  The 
Koman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  school  of 
MShler,   Dollinger,  and   Hefele,  have  already. 


and  ill  a  v 


abtem 


r,  tipplit:d  the  idea  of 


derelopment  in  their  critical  exposition  and  de- 
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fence  of  their  side  of  the  creed  of  Christendom, 
and  their  ideas  have  found  an  admirable  Eng- 
lish exponent  in  Dr.  John  H.  Newman.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  represent  the  ex- 
treme left  in  theology  hare  eagerly  adopted  the 
formula,  and,  beginning  with  a  history  of  relig- 
ions, have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  last  outcome  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  religious  bit  of  man's  nature,  and  has 
secured  its  place  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  littest.  Between  the  two  theo- 
ries there  is  room  for  a  statement  of  orthodox 
reformed  theology,  and  this  book  comes  to  sup- 
ply the  gap. 

We  must  confess  to  a  little  disappointment 
in  it.  It  bears  marks  of  great  haste,  it  is  some- 
what ill-arranged,  and  it  treats  of  two  things 
confessedly  distinct,  as  if  one  were  not  laige 
onoi^h  to  form  the  subject  of  an  ordinary  octa- 
vo. Stilt,  with  all  these  faults,  the  book  is  a 
powerful  one,  and  the  careful  r^er  will  find 
it  full  of  the  most  suggestive  paragraphs.  Dr. 
Rainy  treats  of  the  delivery  as  well  as  of  the 
development  of  doctrine,  and  he  endeavours  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  of  his  readers  the 
fact  Uiat  the  element  of  history  or  time  must  mi- 
ter largely  into  our  conceptions  of  the  Bible  and 
of  theology  founded  thereon.  The  delivery  of 
doctrines  takes  time ;  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
doctrines  thus  delivered  also  takes  time.  Can 
the  course  in  either  case  be  traced  and  describedl 
That  is  the  problem  of  the  book.  In  speaking  <A 
the  delivery  of  doctrine,  Dr.  Rainy  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  great  thing  in  the  Bible 
is  the  description  of  God  entering  into  history. 
The  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  deliverance  of  doc- 
trine as  a  record  of  this  manifestation  of  God. 
New  Testament  truth  even  is  not  statical,  but 
dynamical,  and  New  Testament  doctrines,  when 
approached  from  the  historical  side,  are  .<itmplj 
the  fule  of  spiritual  forces  and  the  rationale  of 
spiritual  events.  Tho  fourth  lecture  deals  with 
the  very  interesting  and  somewhat  difScoIt 
subject  of  the  function  of  the  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  doctrine.  In  this  chapter  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  different  relations  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  Church  is  treated  in  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  manner  ;  and  although  there  is  » 
grandeur  in  the  protest  against  the  force  of  the 
Church  intercepting  men  on  their  way  to  thear- 
rival  at  truth  by  their  personal  fellowship  with 
tlie  Spirit  of  God,  yet  we  think  that  Dr.  Rainj 
has  scarcely  done  justice  enough  to  the  idea  of 
the  Ohurch  as  the  aggregate  of  the  individual    . 

In  the  finh  lecture,  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  doctrine,  the  author  has  na- 
turally found  himself  hampered  by  want  of 
space,  but  the  chapter  is  full  of  most  suggestive 
passages,  which  make  the  reader  feel  vexed 
that  a  writer  who  evidently  could  treat  the 
subject  in  a  powerful  manner  if  he  only  gave 
himself  time,  should  have  hurried  over  it  eo 
hastily.  The  last  lecture  treats  of  creeds  and 
their  relations  to  a  church  and  its  office-bear- 
ers. The  writer  seems  to  suggest  that  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  elders  and  deacons  should 
not  he  asked,  as  thej*  now  are,  to  sign  an  ex- 
haustive doctrinal  formula,  and  evidently  thinks 
tliat  the  Westminster  Confession  is  too  cxb«o&- 
tive  for  the  Scotch  clergy. 
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JoannU  Coleti  Enan-atio  in  Epkiolam'S.  Pauli 
ad  Semanc:  An  Exposition  of  SL  Paul's 
Epistl?  to  the  Romans,  delivered  as  Lectures 
in  thcUniTeraityof  Ojtford,about  A.D.  14fl7, 
by  John  Colet,  M.A.,  afterwards  Dean  of 

St  PRUl's, 

Joannu  Coleti  Enarratio  inprijmm  EpUtolam 
S.  Pntili  ad  C'arinthioi.  An  Exposition  of 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
by  John  Colet,  M.A,  Now  first  published, 
with  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes, 
by  J.  H,  Lbpton,  M.A.,  Sub-master  of  St, 
Paul's  School.  Two  Vols,  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

Tbo  first  of  these  volumes  might  easily  have 
been  made  more  int«re3ting  than  it  is.  To 
have  the  expository  work  of  a  large-hearted, 
erudite  man  like  Colet,  who  passed  away  be- 
fore the  great  test  of  the  presence  of  the  new 
life  of  the  world  had  been  put  to  him,  affords 
a  fine  opportunity  for  studying  the  tlieological 
attitude  of  the  pre-reformation  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Engbnd.  The  introductory  remarks 
are  timely,  though  somewhat  laboured  ;  and 
as  it  seems  to  us  unnecessarily  abbreviated. 
The  influence  of  Ficinun  and  Pico  delU  Miran- 
ilola  upon  the  thought  of  Colet  may  have  been 
considerable,  but  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  have  traced  the  progress  of  esegetical 
work  from  Aquinas  to  Wiclif  and  from  Wiclif 
to  Wessel  and  Laurentius  Valla.  The  Com- 
mentary itself  is  very  disappointing  in  this, 
that  it  passes  over  in  the  most  cursory  way 
the  fhrst  eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  and 
gives  us  small  chance  of  judging  the  author's 
position  on  the  great  questions  of  sin,  and 
righteousness,  and  faith.  There  arc  some  de- 
lectable representations  of  the  Divine  love  quo- 
ted from  Fieinus,  in  the  comment  on  the  eighth 
chapter,  which  Mr.  Lupton  has  translated  some- 
what freely,  bringing  in  a  line  of  Tennyson's 
'Morte  d' Arthur'  rather  daringly.     *Iiie  amor 

tjiblimh verut  Oeirsteultntetreliffio, 

qua  fwminnm  mente»  earn  Deo  eolligantur,'  is 

rendered   thus,   'This   exalted  love is 

the  true  worship  and  religion  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  bound  with  gold  chains 
about  the  feet  of  God.' 

Colet  had  a  remarkable  mode  of  getting  away 
from  Ihe  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  predes- 
tination by  devout  realization  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  '  by  ceasing  from  endless  reason- 
ings about  a  matter  that  far  transcends  all  rea- 
son. The  great  stress  of  his  expository  work 
is  occupied  with  homiletic  and  interesting  prac- 
tical meditations  on  the  Christian  duties  which 
form  the  great  theme  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth chapters  of  the  Epistle. 

The  translation  is  throughout  eloquent  and 
fervent,*and  the  Latin  text  carefully  edited 
from  the  hitherto  unpublished  MS.  We  thank 
Mr.  Lupton  for  his  labour  of  love. 

The  prefatory  remarks  which  Mr.  Luplon 
ha."!  prefixed  to  his  edition  and  translation  of 
Dean  Colet's  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  are  full'Of  interest.  They  con- 
stitute une  pih-e  juttifli-iithe  for  certain  old- 
world  idens  of  the  learned  and  somewhat  ec- 
centric author,  which  have  long  since  been  out- 


Sown.  Thus  the  editor  endeavours  to  explain 
B  confusion  which  Colet  permitted  to  reign 
in  his  mind  between  the  principle  of  fecundi!!/ 
and  that  of  unifi/.  and  (he  moral  disorder  thai 
he  attributed  to  multiplieity  as  the  antithesis 
of  unity.  He  shows  now  the  abuses  of  the 
law  courts  and  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  account  for  the 
bitterness  with  which  Colet  attacks  al!  appeal 
to  human  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
among  Christians  ;  and  that  he  '  raised  an  un- 
faltering protest  gainst  the  legal  abuses  of  his 
time,  and  denounced  the  venality  of  Church 
lawyers  with  a  boldness  that  must  satisfy  even 
their  severest  censor.'  Mr.  Lupton  very  justly 
criticizes  the  strictures  of  Colet  on  '  marriage,' 
and  the  unfair  use  the  Dean  made  of  St.  Paul's 
language,  ^  I  woald  that  all  men  leere  ettn  as  I 
my»elf7  to  glorify  a  state  of  celibacy.  He  does 
not  sufficiently  condemn  Colet's  one-sidedness 
in  not  seeing,  from  other  epistles  of  Paul,  that 
the  apostle  had  a  much  higher  ideal  of  the 
nuptdal  bond  than  that  which  he  allowed  to 
form  the  motive  for  marriage  under  certain 
circumsUncea,  and  our  ediix)r  rather  condones 
the  extravagance  of  Colet  on  ■Uiis  subject 
by  the  laxity  of  the  times  and  the  severity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  ideal  to  which 
the  Dean  was  chivalrously  anxious  to  recall 
the 'religious.'  Few  things  are  more  melan- 
choly than  the  hopelessness  of  Colet  as  to  the 
grace  bestowed  in  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian household.  The  antagonism  of  the  eru- 
dite Colet  to  the  study  of  the  heathen  writers, 
is  justified  by  the  extreme  unwisdom  of  the 
classical  reading  in  vogue  among  the  Human- 
ists, and  some  very  interesting  exposition  is 
supplied  of  the  vague  and  eronoous  astronomi- 
cal references  to  be  found  in  the  commentary. 
There  are  many  points  on  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  enlarge,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  where  Colet  clearly  admitted  that 
all  believers  are  priests,  and  that  the  cup  is  of- 
fered to  all. 

Hora  BeUenka.  Essays  and  Discussions  on 
some  important  points  of  Greek  Philology 
and  Antiquity,  By  JooN  Stuart  BtACRrr, 
F.R9.B.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  kc,  &c.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  volume  provides  attractive  and  varied 
food  for  discussion  and  criticism.  It  contains 
essays  on  the  theo1<^  of  Homer  and  .Sschv- 
lus ;  the  true  character  of  the  Sophists  of  the 
fifth  century,  b.c.  ;  the  knotty  disputes  on  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Lycui^us  ;  the  significance  of 
Greek  mytiis  and  modem  cfibrts  to  explain 
them;  the  functions  of  '  onomoiopiria '  in  the 
formation  of  language,  to  say  little  of  '  the 
place  and  power  of  accent  in  language  ;'  the 
rights  and  claims  of  modem  Greek  literature 
to  take  its  place  among  the  educational  appli- 
ance.s  of  the  age,  and  the  hopeless  failwo  of 
most  modern  altompts  to  represent  in  English 
hexameters  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  clas-ics. 
On  every  part  of  the  field  of  view  Professor 
Blackie  meets  some  rcdoubtnble  antagonist,  imd 
he  poises  hbi  lance  for  a  conflict  at  every  tui  n. 
Now  it  is  Ihue,  and  then  Welcker,  and  again  ^ 
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Gladstone.  Non  the  geaeral  consensus  of 
opinion,  and  then  the  elaborate  arguments  of 
some  great  authority ;  in  one  brochure  he  rush- 
es full  tilt  upon  Mr.  Grote,  and  in  another  upon 
Professor  Maic  Hilller.  He  deals  scornful  blows 
at  the  'coarse'  habits  of  our  English  pronun* 
ciation  of  Greek,  and  with  a  superabundnnce 
of  wit,  as  well  as  learning,  advocates  what  maj 
be  called  bis  own  specialty,  the  utter  independ- 
ence of  '  accent '  and  '  quantity,'  the  power  we 
all  possess  still  of  giving  a  strong  accent  to  a 
short  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  quantity  of  thu  long,  unaccented  syllablo 
which  folIowH  it.  The  hook  may  be  said  to  be 
delightfully  dogmatic.  Our  author  often  tells 
us  that  such  and  such  passages  in  his  ancient 
aulhorities  have  been  quoted  in  opposite  senses 
to  demonstrate,  it  may  be,  the  religious  life  of 
jEschylus,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  great 
Sophists ;  and  then  he  informs  ua  that  be  has 
carefully  read  all  that  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  and  proceeds,  in  a  series  of  propositions, 
to  let  forth  the  truth  on  the  matter.  Not  infre- 
quently we  are  moved  to  excessive,  if  not  inex- 
tinguishable, laughter  by  his  sallies  of  wit  and 
his  brilliant  and  homely  repartee  ;  and  we  could 
wish  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  hove  had 
Greek  philology  and  antiquity  made  so  vastly 
amusing,  when  we  were  trudging  up  the  sides 
and  flanking  the  lowest  buttresses  of  either 
Olympus  or  Parnassus.  Bomctimcs  Professor 
Blackie  is  the  most  conservative  of  scholar.i, 
holding  to  the  unity  of  Homer,  and  the  practi- 
cal identity  of  the  theology  of  the  lliaid  and 
the  Udyssey.  He  assails,  with  the  vehemence 
of  a  Crusader,  the  new-fangled  philoli^y  which 
would  explain  Greek  myths  by  Sanscrit  ety- 
molo^CB.  Ho  defends  the  Platonic  conception 
of  the  Sophists  against  Mr.  Grote  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  almost  carries  him  offbis  horse ; 
and  vindicates  against  the  same  great  autho- 
rity the  existence  and  lot^  continuance  of  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  but  he  is  content 
to  stand  almost  alone  in  resisting  a  widely 
spread  sentiment  concerning  the  theological 
intention  of  jEschylua  in  his  '  Prometheus 
Bound,'  and  be  rhapsodizes  over  modem  Greek 
poetry  in  a  fashion  scarcely  justified  by  his 
admirably  rendered  quotations. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  a  brief 
notice  of  a  book  of  such  extensive  culture,  wide 
range,  and  controversial  intensity,  we  know  not 
where  to  begin  or  end.  We  must  content  our- 
selves for  die  present  with  saying  that  the 
inductive  treatment  of  the  theology  of  Homer, 
in  which  Mr.  Blackie  reaches  many  of  the  con- 
clusions of  NSgelshach,  is  profoundly  instruc- 
tive, and  that  his  repudiation  of  the  common 
opinion  that  .^schylus,  in  the  Prometheus, 
was  pouring  scorn  and  hatred  on  the  Zeus  of 
popular  faith,  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 
Tf  the  lost  tragedy  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound ' 
could  be  studied  and  submitted  to^tbc  same 
kind  of  criticism  as  the  e\isting  play,  much  of 
the  current  speculation  would  probably  vanish 
into  thin  air.  ^Vhat  would  the  '  Agamemnon ' 
be  without  the  'Orestes?'  Could  either  be 
understood  without  the  aid  of  tho  'Eume- 
nidcs!''  Arc  we  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
signiflcanco  of  this  mighty  but  unfinished  relic 
of  antiquity  t 
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The  laborious  paper  on  the  modem  Gredc 
language  amounts  almost  to  a  grammar  of  the 
tongue,  so  far  as  it  is  used  either  in  the  lyrical 
poetry  or  current  literature  of  the  Neo-llel- 
lenes.  We  heartily  thank  Professor  Blackie 
for  hiii  criticism  of  Mr.  Crete's  celebrated  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  the  Sophists,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less,  for  every  paper  in  the 
volume.  Every  controversy  is  maintained  with 
spirit,  and  the  whole  is  worthy  of  the  brilliant, 
if  somewhat  erratic  genius  of  the  author. 


Sermon*.  By  tho  late  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  D.D. 
Edited  from  his  manuscripts.  (William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.)  Dr.  Lee's  seniions  are 
strong,  with  a  hard  intellectual  strength — but 
they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  strength  of 
moral  suasion  and  moving  sympathy.  In  man- 
ner they  are  brusque  ana  schoolmasterish,  and 
in  matter  as  hardly  ethical  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. An  apostle  of  Scottish  Broad 
Churchism,  he  ostentatiously  reduces  all  reli- 
gious teaching  and  life  to  intellectual  and  ethi- 
cal forms— care fijjly  eliminating  all  evangelical, 
mystical,  and  spiritual  elements.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
they  meant  He  does  not  argue  against  them 
BO  much  as  he  misses  them;  he  has  evaded 
them,  wo  know  not  how — but  somehow  he  has 
reduced  regeneration  to  mere  reform — right-  ' 
eousness  to  mere  ethical  goodness.  Tbeteit  1 
Cor.  i.  80,  from  which  he  preaches  four  ser- 
mons, is  resolved  simply  into  this — ■'  The  pur- 
pose of  Christianity  is  to  make  its  disciples 
wise,  righteous,  holy,  and  free,  and  Christ  by 
Divine  appointment  is  made  to  us  the  teacher 
and  author  of  these  four  great  attainments. 
So  that  if  we  truly  imbibe  His  instructions  and 
follow  His  example  wo  shall  be  made  wise  and 
righteous,  holy  and  free.'  This  is  all  As- 
suredly it  is  not  all  that  Christ  Himself  and 
His  apostles  teach — it  falls  very  far  short  of 
that  salvution  by  Christ  which  almost  all 
Christendom  has  rejoiced  in,  and  which  the 
standards  of  Dr.  Lee's  church  so  emphatically 
set  forth.  It  is  cold,  hard  morality,  and  noth- 
ing more;  whereas  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
whatever  its  claims  to  truth,  is  a  great  deal 
more.— ,ffi7;»  that  Bring  Piaee.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  D.  Bell,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Cheltenham. 
(Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  Series  of  Sermous  on  the 
Alountains  of  the  Bible,  each  being  connected 
with  some  distinctive  idea  or  lesson — not 
always,  however,  the  best  that  might  be  cho- 
sen. Thus  while  Moriah  is  the  mountain  of 
sacrifice.  Calvary  is  the  hill  of  scora.  Mr. 
Bell,  moreover,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Calvary  wai  a  hill  at  all,  that  its 
locality  is  unknown;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
traditional  sito  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  proba- 
bly the  true  one.  The  sermons  have  not  any 
distinguishing  characteristics.  They  are  good, 
in  the  sense  of  being  evangelical,  devout,  and 
earnest;  in  no  other  sense  is  there  anything  to 
be  said  about  them.— Sennoiit.  By  the  Rev. 
Hksbv  Norhan  Hcdson.  (Trllbner  and  Co.) 
These  are  apparently  the  sermons  of  an  Amcri- 
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can  Gpiscopolian — (^era11<r  orthodox,  in  the 
common  evangelical  Eense  of  the  term,  and 
with  n  respectable  d^ree  of  intelligence  and 
vigour.  H«  is  not  quite  free  from  what  has 
been  not  inaptly  called  '  Churchianity  ' — but  it 
appears  in  a  mild  form.  The  sermons  may  be 
recommended  as  sensible,  earnest,  and  edifying. 
—  Church  ajid  Home  Le»»oii»,  fTom  the  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Hotea.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Clatton  Thisbltob.  (Nisi>et  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Thiselton  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  a  '  poor 
effort.'  Wo  reluctantly  come  to'  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  right.  They  are  good  in  their 
humility  and  earnestness,  but  very  poor  as  an 
'  effort.'  Why  should  such  sermons  bo  put)- 
lished?  Who  reads  themf— ZAs  Word*  of 
Ghrint,  iind  other  SermoJ\i^  preaehed  at  Ckriet 
Church,  Oip»!/  Hill.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Allen, 
M.  A ,  Vicar.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  vol- 
ume of  ordinary  evangelical  sermons,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  tens  of  thousands  which 
are  preached  every  Sunday.  They  contain 
no  heresy,  and  as  little  distinctive  intelligence. 
The  preacher  is  equally  unconscious  of  modem 
difficulties  and  of  their  solution. — The  Soliility 
of  TVk*  Religion  and  other  Sermont,  preached 
in.  London  during  tht  Oeneral  ElectioM  and 
Mitmna.  Week,  Fehruary,  1874.  By  C.  J. 
Vacohan,  D.D.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
We  should  feel  that  something  was  wanting  in 
the  list  of  published  sermons  in  which  one  or 
more  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  little  books  did  not  ap- 
,  pear.  Their  chantcteristJcs  of  intelligent  piety 
and  earnest  religiousness  make  them  always 
welcome.  They  cannot  be  read  without  that 
which  is  best  in  religious  life  being  appealed 
to.  These  four  sermons  treat  of  *  I^y  Help 
m  London,'  'The  Anxiety  or  Care  of  the 
Churchc!!,'  a  somewhat  fanciful  sermon  from 
Rev.  xxi.  1(i,  on  the  'Solidity  of  true  Religion,' 
and  the  '  Meaning  of  a  Mission.' — A  Sermon 
on  Prieetly  Abnolvtioa,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
verritt/  of  Oxford  in  St.  Marg't  Church,  on 
Sandaj/,  JVoD.  24,  17B3.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnbt 
Diosr  Bgstg,  M.A.  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  curious  volume.  It  is  published  by  a 
son  of  the  preacher  of  the  sermon  ;  and  consists 
first,  of  autobiographical  notes,  showing  who 
th*  preacher  was,  culled  by  the  editor  from 
the  journals  and  correspondence  of  his  father, 
and  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
men  and  thoughts  of  bis  day ;  nc:(t,  of  the  ser- 
mon, which  certainly  anticipates  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  priestly  claims  of  the  modern 
Anglicans.  To  the  sermon  voluniinous  uotes 
are  appended,  written  by  the  preacher  himseU 
in  1820,  thirty  years  after  he  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  with  the  following  sec- 
tion, discussing  almost  all  the  salient  points  of 
the  controversy  between  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants, with  a  good  deal  of  acuteness,  and 
some  humour ;  next,  of  some  account  of  the 
'  Renown  and  Reconciliation,'  following  such 
preaching,  i.e.,  the  clamour  excited  by  the 
sermon  in  the  English  church,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  preacher  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  1796.  Mr.  Bestu  was  a  scholarly  man, 
and  his  son  has  made  good  his  claim  to  be  the 
modem  pioneer  of  Bacramentaiianism  and  of 
priestly  claims  in  the  Church  of  England.— 
Chriiit  and  the  Church.     A  Sermon  on  the 
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Apostolic  Commission  (Matt,  sxviii.  '18-20.) 
By  Adolph  gApniti.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Saphir  discusses  several  of  the  great 
questions  connected  with  the  Church — the 
ofBce  of  the  preacher,  baptism,  the  heathen, 
4c.,  with  intelligence  and  fervour,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  wordiness.  His  evangelical 
stand-point  is  unequivocal  enough ;  but  his 
diffuse  style  is  unfavourable  to  decisiveness  ; 
and  we  sometimes  feel  as  if  important  ques- 
tions—the salvability  of  the  heathen,  for 
instance— which  are  not  questions  of  mere 
idle  curiosity,  were,  like  Homeric  heroes, 
snatched  away  in  a  cloud  of  words.  Preach- 
ing need  be  no  leas  practical  for  vigorous 
duling  with  such  questions.  Men's  minds 
and  heaits  are  full  of  them.  Mr.  Saphir's  ser- 
mons are  urgent  and  practical ;  and  if  they  do 
not  weary  hearers  by  their  length,  are  calcu- 
lated to  edify  fhom. —  Word»  itf  Faith  and 
Cheer.  A  Mission  of  Instruction  and  Sugges- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Archer  Tuohpson  Oi'ttNEr, 
late  of  Paris.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  This 
is  a  volume  of  mission  sermons  by  a  special 
'  Missioner.'  They  were  preached,  as  we  infer 
from  the  dedication,  at  St  Peter's  Church, 
Bayswator,  during  the  mission  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  They  are  arranged  as  Words 
for  Communicants,  for  Christian  Thinkers,  and 
for  Special  Classes.  We  have  been  agreeably 
surprised,  in  looking  through  these  sermons; 
there  is  in  them  no  tumid  rhetoric,  no  artificial 
fervour,  no  empty  appeals.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  no  special  adaptation  in  tbem  for 
a  mission,  or  for  any  other  dlstinctire  ser- 
vices. They  are  normal  preachings  of  the 
gospel— such  as  we  should  hope  are  heard 
every  Sunday  from  hundreds  of  pulpits. 
Their  distinctive  excellency  is  their  intellect- 
ual freedom  and  thorough  practicalness.  Mr. 
Gurney  is  abreast  of  the  quesliona  of  the  day, 
both  respecting  divine  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tical religiousness  of  life  ;  and  ha  speaks  of 
questions  like  The  Fall,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Public  Amusements  and  Domestic  Relation- 
ships, on  the  other,  with  a  wise  judgment  and 
a  fearless  honesty,  as  well  as  with  an  intellec- 
tual strength  and  broad  human  catholicity, 
which  command  respect  His  volume  is  far 
above  the  average  of  printed  sermons,  and  de- 
serves the  perusal  of  thoughtful  men. — Ser- 
mons chiefly  on  the  JAfe  and  Character  of  the 
Bay.  By  the  Rev.  Robbbi  Paislet,  Minister 
of  St  Ninian's,  Edinburgh.  {William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.)  Mr.  Paisley's  sermons  are 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  a  long  ministry. 
While  making  no  pretensions  to  greatness  they 
are  characterized  by  a  freshness,  not  to  say  an 
ingenuity  of  teaching  and  practical  application, 
that  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  conven- 
tional sermons — and  that  must  have  made 
tbem  interesting  to  the  congregation.  They 
are  practcal  rather  than  doctrinal — not  one  of 
the  sermons  deals  formally  with  any  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrine— the  implications  of 
one  or  two,  f.j..  Sermon  XII.,  are  that  the 
preacher  is  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic  in  his 
views— at  any  rale,  that  he  insists,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  on  that  side  of  truth  which  Cal- 
vinism characteristically  neglects.  His  prac- 
tical urgencies  are  fai^ul  and  cogent. 
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Under  the  general  title  of  '  English  School 
Classics,'  Vessrs  RiTing;ton3  have  published 
a  cheap  series  of  Englisli  works,  tiz. — Thom- 
son's Seasons :  Winter.  Cowper'a  Task. 
Bacon's  Essays.  Scott's  La;  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel. A  Selection  of  Simple  Poems,  by  W. 
E.  Mullins.  Wordsworth's  Excursioo ;  the 
Wanderer,  &c  The  serie*  is  to  supply  fourth- 
form  test-books  for  English  reading  ;  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  features  of  advancing  educa- 
tion. A  brief  memoir  of  the  author  selected 
is  given,  and  copious  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  are  appended.  Each  work  is  carefully 
edited  by  a  competent  scholar. — The  Chil 
Serziix  J  find- Book  of  English  LiteratuTt,  By 
II.  A.  DoBsos.  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Dobson  has  compiled  his  little  book  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  eiaminatjons,  public 
Ecbools.  and  students  generally.  He  has  laid 
under  contribution  the  larger  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Morley  and  Craik,  H.  Taine,  Ac.,  and 
has  aimed  simply  at  such  a  conspectus  of  the 
History  of  English  Literatin'e  as  will  suffice 
for  the  '  cram  '  of  a  student  reading  for  exam- 
ination. He  divides  English  lit^ture  into 
eight  periods,  beginning  with  a.d.  600,  and 
ending  with  modern  (deceased)  writers.  Of 
course  his  par^raphs  are  little  more  than  cat- 
alogues, with  brief  characterizations.  Of  the 
quality  of  the  literature  catalogued,  even  those 
who  master  it  the  most  fully  can  know  noth- 
ing. Still,  tables  of  contents  are  useful,  and 
Mr.  Dobson's  little  work  \s  to  English  litera- 
ture what  an  index  is  to  a  book.  Forty  pages 
of  illustrative  extracts  are  given  in  an  appen- 
dix, as  also  a  brief  chronological  index  of 
authors  alphabetically  arranged.  If  such 
books  be  valuable,  it  throws  suspicion  upon 
the  worth  of  the  examination  for  which  tney 
Bufflco.— rAe  Booh  of  Genotit,  f«r  the  %»e  of 
Gartdidatei for  tht  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tioRs,  with  Analyua  and  Nottt.  The  Book  of 
£»>ilns,for  thetist  of  Gandidnte*for  the  G.im- 
briil^  Loeal  EramiiiaCions,  icith  Analysis  and 
Notei.  By  Hbnrt  Morris.  (Longmans  and 
Co.)  The  Analysis  precedes  the  text.  The 
text  is  divided  into  convenient  sections— notes 
of  simple  information,  critical,  geographical, 
ftc,  are  appended.  The  chief  help  to  the 
student  is  in  the  arrangement. — Mnnvah  of 
Bdigious  Instruction,  for  Pupil  Tenehert. 
Edited  by  J.  P.  Morris,  M.A.  -Old  Testa- 
ment, First  and  Second's  Year'K  Course.'  By 
E.  J.  Gregorv,  M.A.  '  New  Testament,  First 
and  Second  Year's  Course. '  By  C.  T.  Winter. 
'  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  First  and  Second 
Year's  Course.'  By  the  Editor.  These  little 
manuals  are  a  reproduction,  summary,  and 
exposition  in  modern  speech  and  form  of  the 
Scripture  History  and  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  advantage  to  the  pupiHteachcr 
is  tJiat  he  is  enabled  to  compress  many  chap- 
ters into  a  short  lesson^  and  to  propound  it  in 
fresh  words. — Among  the  series  of  Education- 
al Books  for  Primary  Schools,  which  are  com- 
Gting  for  public  favours,  Me,s8rs.  Cham- 
rs'  National  Reading  BooTca  (G),  Messrs. 
Strahan's  Piillic  School  Series  (7),  both  graded 
series  for  pupils  of  different  classes,  may  be 


mentioned  with  commendation.  Only  practical 
experience  can  award  the  palm.  To  us  both 
seem  excellent,  save  that  occauonal  fine  wri- 
ting, and  some  gross  blunders  have  caught 
our  eye  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  latter, 
which  seem  something  worse  than  oversights. 
— Messrs.  Nelson  have  also  published  a  series 
of  School  Books,  under  the  title  of  The  Royal 
Reader*,  at  which  the  sixth  only  has  come 
into  OUT  hands.  Tt  is  a  selection  of  reading 
lessons,  with  vocabulary,  notes,  questions, 
accentuations!  punctuations,  Ac.,  admirable  in 
its  completeness  and  skilL  A  volume  of  the 
School  Series,  by  the  same  publishers,  is  de- 
voted to  Poems  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— admira- 
bly edited,  with  notes,  p^mmatical  and  ex- 
pository, by  W.  S.  Dalgleish,  M.A. — Messrs. 
Chambers  also  publish  a  selection  of  Short 
Storiet.  intended  to  prepare  for  the  test  in 
composition  prescribed  for  Standard  V(. 
in  tue  Scottish  Educational  Code.  Also  as 
part  of  their  Educational  Course,  a  compen- 
dious History  of  Scotland,  by  BofiKKr  Ar- 
DERSON,  arranged  in  numbered  par^raphs, 
and  in  larger  and  smaller  type,  the  matter 
in  smaller  type  being  optional  by  the  teacher. 
— Mr.  Murray  publishes,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  as  part  of  Dr. 
William  Smith's  'English  Course,'  a  Primary 
Sistorif  of  Oreat  Britain,  for  Elementary 
Schools — professedly  free  from  political  and 
sectarian  bias — not  an  easy  achievement,  nor, 
perhaps,  a  desirable  one.  Also  a  Primarjf 
English  Grammar  for  Elementary  Schools, 
with  exercises  and  questions  from  the  very 
competent  hand  of  Hr.  TuBOPniLrs  Haix, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  requirement  of 
young  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of 
age — poor  things.  Prom  the  same  publishers 
comes  The  OhMs  First  Ixitin  Boole,  includmg. 
we  are  glad  to  say.  a  systematic  treatment  of 
the  new  pronunciation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  generation  will  know  nothing  of 
our  present  barbarous  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
The  praxis  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
seems  simple  and  philosophical,  and  is  credit- 
able to  the  practical  skill  and  science  of  Mr. 
Theophilus  D.  Hall,  the  author.— Mr.  R.  M. 
Millington,  M.A.,  publishes  the  third  edition 
(Longmans  and  Co.)  of  his  Seiection$  for  Latin 
Prone,  with  critical  questions  intended  for  the 
various  Army,  and  the  senior  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  The  book  de- 
serves the  favour  it  is  winning ;  it  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  Arnold  of  our  own 
college  days. — Mr.  J.  Wright,  M.A.,  has  con- 
structed a  Greek  Orammar  for  beginners 
(Macmillan  and  Co.),  which  he  entitles  an  Attie 
Primer,  inasmuch  as  he  restricts  himselT  to 
the  Attic  dialect  in  which  boys  begin  their 
study  of  Greek.  His  method  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Curtius.  Messrs.  Uacmillan  add  to 
their  Clarendon  Press  scries  of  English  classics 
— Oowper's  Task,  and  other  Poems,  edited 
with  'Life  and  Notes'  by  Henrt  Tbomas 
Griffith,  B.A.,  a  series  that  promises  to  bo 
worthy  of  the  publishers.  It  is  citbolic  in 
selection,  and  each  work  is  to  be  edited  by  a 
competent  scholar.  Prom  the  same  publish- 
ers we  receive  a  little  work  on  Euclidian 
Oeometry,  by  Fbakcis  Cuthbbbtson,  of  the 
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CiU-  of  London  School,  which  is  &  reclsssifl- 
cation  of  Euclid — problems  being  separated 
from  theorems — and  some  new  and  less  cum- 
brous demonatrations  supplied;  the  order  of 
Buctid  being  retained  for  tbo  conTenience  of 
examination.  The  work  ie  an  important  one, 
and  claims  the  attention  of  teachers,  by  whom 
alone  its  practical  value  can  be  determined. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  the  Aeade- 
mka  of  Oifero.  The  text  revised  and  explain- 
ed bj  Jahes  S.  Rrbd,  M,A.  (Lond.)  ;  no  Eng- 
hsh  scholar  having  edited  it  since  1726  ;  while 
in  Germany  the  last  edition,  with  explanatory 
notes,  is  the  poor  edition  of  Goerenz,  publish- 
ed in  1810.  The  text  is  founded  on  that  of 
Halm,  in  the  edition  of  'Cicero's  Philosophical 
Works,'  published  in  1861 ;  but  as  the  result 
of  the  editor's  independent  labours,  it  is,  he 
affirms,  much  closer  to  the  MSS.  A  long  and 
able  introduction  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  character  and  position  of  Cicero  as  a 
philosopher.  Very  extensive  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  the  tert  An  edition  of  the  In»ti- 
tute»  iif  Jvitinian  comes  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the' Institutes  of 
Gwus,  by  Thomas  Gbsxinb  Holland,  B.C.L.  ; 
the  object  being  to  show  how  far  the  Tnsti- 
tntes  of  Justinian  are  a  recension  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gaius.  The  editor  concludes  that 
the  method  of  the  two  works  is  identical,  and 
the  proportion  oftext  (wmmon  to  both  consid- 
erable. Such  portions  of  Gaius  as  were  left 
standing,  when  his  Institutes  were  revised  by 
Tribonian,  ore  printed  in  a  darker  type,  and 
Uie  section  of  Oaius  is  referred  to  in  the  mar- 
gin.—//<wm  mid  Clatt  liook  of  Arithmetical 
Quegtimt,  by  Johm  Stewart  (Charles  Bean), 
is  arranged  in  three  parts: — L  Examples 
onder  the  several  rules ;  II.  Graduated  Mis- 
cellaneous Exercises ;  HI.  Short  Examina- 
tion Papers. — A  Mu»ic  Primer  for  SdiooU. 
By  Rev.  John  Tboutbeck,  M.A,,  and  Rev. 
Reci\ald  F.  Dalb,  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac,  is  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  and  revised  by  him.  It  is 
purely  elementary,  and  is  a  simple  and  com- 
pendious introduction  to  the  knowledge  of 
music,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. — Messrs.  Itlacmiltan 
add  to  their  Science  Primen  a  little  work  on 
elementary  Geology  from  the  very  competent 
pen  of  Dr.  AttciiifiALnOEiKiE. — At  the  request 
of  various  masier  of  schools,  Dr.  John  T 
WniTE  add.s  to  his  series  of  Grammar  School 
Texts — The  Gospel  of  Murk,  with  a  vocabu- 
lary (Longmans  and  Co.),  The  vocabulary 
enables  the  student  to  dispense  with  a  lexicon, 
and  extends  to  the  inSexions  of  verbs.  The 
test  is  the  Te^tui  Beeeptua. — Symmetrical  Ed- 
ucation ;  or,  the  Importance  of  Jmt  Pro- 
portion in.  Mind  nnd  Body.  By  W.  Cave 
TflOMAS.  (Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Thom- 
intends  against  the  common  practice  of 


dividual  bias  may  give  preference, 
vour  of  establishing  nnd  maintaiuing  propor- 
tion or  due  balance  of  faculty.  Defect  of 
faculty  or  inclination  would  with  him  be  a 
reason  for  the  special  cultivation  of  it.  Ho 
thinks  that  the  modifl&bility  of  human  na- 
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ture  renders  rectification  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment possible.  The  true  philosophy 
seems  to  be  in  the  mean.  It  would,  we  think, 
be  injurious  to  disregard  special  faculty,  and 
equally  so  to  solicit  it  to  the  neglect  of  defec- 
tivo  faculties.  True  genius,  he  thinks,  is  a 
balanced  thing ;  the  greatest  men  are  not  one 
functioned  men,  but  men  of  large  general 
power.  This,  again,  is  only  partially  true;  de- 
velopment of  one  pre-eminent  faculty  is  surely 
better  ihan  the  symmetrical  adjustment  of 
little  ones ;  the  book,  however,  is  ingenious  and 
su^eative. — Forty-eiffht  LeMimi  iw  German, 
A  Complete  Course, comprehending— Exercises, 
Conversation,  Practice,  Composition,  and  Read- 
er, with  Vocabularies,  Ac.  By  Jcstos  Sohl. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  A  gradus  series  of 
progressive  lessons,  being  exercises,  written 
and  conversational,  on  different  grammatical 
forms — from  genders  to  compound  sentences — 
arranged  so  as  to  embody  in  practical  appli- 
cation every  step  taken  in  advance.  It  is  a 
very  complete  little  manual — The  Children's 
own  German  Book.  Containing  amusing  and 
instructive  stories,  with  a  selection  of  poems 
adapted  to  the  use  of  very  young  people,  end  a 
complete  'English  and  German  Vocabulary.' 
By  A.  L.  MxissNBB,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mod- 
em Languages  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ire- 
land. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Except  the 
vocabulary  at  the  end  the  stories  have  only  a 
few  foot-notes,  giving  the  renderings  Of  idioma- 
tic phrases.  The  book,  therefore,  is  simply 
one  of  easy  lessons. — £xt/-aet»  from  Litrp,  with 
English  Notes  and  a  Map.  By  H.  Lbe-Wab- 
NEB.  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School. 
Part  I.— The  Caudine  Disaster.  (Clarendon 
Press.)  Mr.  Lee-Warner  has  striven  to  make 
Livy  intelligible  and  interesting;  the  ftrst  by 
some  pertinent  notes,  the  second  by  a  sensible 
introduction.  Every  elementof  interest  thrown 
into  a  school-book  is  an  element  of  power. — 
Parallel  Extract),  arranijal  for  Trandation 
into  Engliah  anil  Latin,  icith  Notes  on  Idiomt, 
By  J.  E.  Nixon,  M.A,,  CUsi^ical  Lecturer. 
King'a  College,  London.  Part  I. ^Historical 
and  Epistolary.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Nixon  proffers  help  in  writing  Latin  prose. 
The  parallel  passages  are  between  some  Latin 
historian  and  some  modem  author  writing  on 
analogous  themes.  Some  valuable  Notes  on 
Idioms,  to  which  numerals  in  the  text  refer, 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  these  judiciously 
selected  extracts. — Pvhlic  School  Seriei.  The 
Beginner's  First  French  Book.  The  Beginner's 
Second  French  Book.  The  Beginner's  Third 
French  Book.  By  Henbi  Van  Lacn  and  Vic- 
toe  Pleicmibr.  The  6rst  French  Reader. 
The  Second  French  Reader.  ThoThird  French 
Reader.  Same  authors.  (Strahan  and  Co.) 
These  books  arc  an  admirable  series  of  French 
elementary  works.  The  former,  treating  of 
the  ri^iments  and  structure  of  the  language  ; 
the  latter,  being  selections  of  French  stories 
and  extracts,  arranged  in  progressive  order, 
corresponding  with  the  three  elementary 
works.  The  name  of  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  Taine's  English  Literature  is  a  sutHcient 
guarantee  of  excellence. — Ilnufield's  -Vno  Poc- 
ket Editions.  New  English -French  Dictionary. 
By  C.  HossFiBUi  and  L.  Dahibl.     Price  Nine- 
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peace.  New  French-Eagliah  Dictionary.  Same 
authorH  and  price.  The  English -French  Qram- 
mar.  Interpreter,  and  MercaDtileCorreBpondenL 
Price  One  Shilling.  (TrQbner  and  Co.)  The 
marrel  of  these  little  books  is  their  cheapness. 
Thej  appear  to  be  well  dooe,  and  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  multitudes  who  tra- 
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T«xti  and  Tlwughtt  for  Okrittian  MmUteri, 
touching  the  Authority  and  Re«p<m*ibility,  the 
Dutm  and  PrimUget  of  their  Office.  a»  indiea- 
ted  in  varumt  a«p«ett  throughmit  Holy  Scrip- 
tare.  By  Bishop  HiBDiso,  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  The  teits  of  Scripture  which 
refer  in  any  way  to  the  work  of  Christian  rain- 
isters  are  hero  selected  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  under  each  a  few  expository 
or  hortatory  eentcnces  are  given.  Tne  plan 
and  process  are  very  simple,  but  Lhe  whole  is  a 
handbook  for  devotional  uae,  which  ministers 
will  be  very  glad  to  possese. —  The  Spirit  and 
the  Word  of  Christ,  and  their  Permanent  Let- 
e<nu.  By  O.  Tancb  Smith,  B.A.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  Intended  as  a  brief  and  pop- 
ular account  of  the  ministerial  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  more  eapecially  in  its  practical,  moral, 
and  religious  aspects.  Mr.  Vance  Smith  is  a 
Unitarian,  and  he  not  only  construes  the  Scrip- 
tural records  of  Christ  according  to  the  human- 
istic principles  of  Unitarianism,  but  he  bait  no 
difflcultyintreatingthesacred  test  itself,  where 
intracCable,  with  considerable  freedom,  e.g., 
he  infers  from  allseed  discrepancies  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  cnncernicg  the  parentage  and  birth 
of  Jesus,  that  'the  accounts  which  they  follow- 
ed were  most  probably  of  late  origin,  and  not 
founded  upon  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.' 
'  The  introductory  chapters  of  Matthew  haTe 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  a  separate 
document  added  on  to  the  Qospel,'  tc,  Ac 
He  says,  too,  that  'the  miraculous  birth,  so 
conspicuously  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  never  again  referred  to 
throughout  the  New  Testament'  We  had 
thought  that,  for  instance.  Gal.  iv.  4,  1  Tim. 
iii.  16,  Phil.  ii.  7,  Rom.  i.  8,  Heb.  iL  14,  4c., 
were  references  to  it  It  is  difBcult  to  conceive 
of  any  other  explanation  of  them.  Since  Dr. 
Pyo-Smith's  work  the  Biblical  argument  has 
beeny virtually  abandoned  by  Unitarinnism  ; 
where  it  bas  not  been  so,  it  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  disintegrating  criticism,  as,  for  example,  in 
Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler's  treatment  of  John's  Gospel. 
Orthodox  conclusions  are  inevitable  if  the 
integrity  of  the  New  Testament  be  admitted. — 
A/ea  FiKt»  and  Tettimoniea  touching  Ritunl- 
igm.  By  OxoNiBNSis.  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
Tho'facts  and  testimonies  here  collected  arc 
intended  to  discredit  and  disprove  Ritualism 
by  proving  that  it  ia  virtual  Romanism,  and 
that  the  aim  of  its  advocates  is  to  Romanize  the 
Episcopal  Establishment,  and  then  to  reunite 
the  Anglican,  Romish,  and  Greek  Churches. 
These  characteristics  and  aims  are  demonstra- 
ted and 'illustrated  by  a  volume  of  quotations 
takon'^from  all  schools  and  parties,  but  as  they 
are  on  all  hands  admitted,  it  seems  a  superflu- 
ous labor,  save  as  it  may  be  convenient  for 
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reference. — Unieetarian  Family  Prayert.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  M.A.  (Henry  S.  Kii^ 
and  Co.)  The  title  of  Mr.  Haweis'  book  is  ha- 
mitiating — we  would  fain  hope  unnecessarily 
so — for  it  has  not  happened  to  us  to  meet  wiUi 
books  of  family  prajfer  that  any  Christian 
might  not  use.  If  High  Anglicanism  produces 
such,  and  we  can  well  imagine  it,  they  hare 
not  come  in  our  way.  Mr,  Haweis,  however, 
goes  BO  far  that  no  element  of  prayer  to  Christ 
appears  in  his  book.  He  simply  uses  the  for- 
mula of  approach  to  God  through  Christ,  as 
anyone  who  does  not  recognise  Christ  ae  (htA 
would  use  it.  Sectarianism  is  one  thing,  the 
negation  of  the  divine  object  of  worship  is 
another. — The  SaoredPoetry  o/ Early  Setigi^n: 
Two  Lectures  delitiered  in  St  PaiiPt  Cathedral. 
By  R  W.  CHuacn,  M.A..  Dean  of  8t.  Paul's. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dean  Church's  interest- 
ing lectures  excited  considerable  interest  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered.  The  Sacred  Poetry 
of  Religion  is  always  an  attractive  and  impor- 
tant subject  of  study,  for  hymns  are  more  to 
the  religious  life  than  sermons.  The  first  of 
the  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  Hymns  of  the 
Vedas ;  the  second,  to  the  Psalm's.  The  two 
are  brought  into  interesting  (Mmparison.  But 
why  did  Dean  Church  stop  with  the  Psalms? 
Surely  Christian  hymnology  touches  us  so  vi- 
tally that  it  demanded  treatment  at  his  hands. 
We  have  only  praise  to  bestow  upon  what  Deaui 
Church  has  done ;  because  he  has  done  it  so  wtAX 
he  should,  we  think,  do  more.  Itis  difficult  in- 
deed to  understand  how  he  could  stop  short. — 
The  Young  Christian  Armed ;  or,  tKe  Duty  h» 
otcet  to  Qod.  A  Manual  of  Scripture  Evidence, 
Faith,  and  Practice,  for  Youth.  By  the  Rev, 
Charles  Hole.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  This  is 
one  of  the  '  Practical  Moral  Lesscii  Books.'  In 
the  first  part  of  it  the  author  supplies  a  con- 
spectus of  the  principal  line  of  evidence  which 
establishes  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  argu- 
ments of  Modern  Scepticism.  In  the  second 
part  he  presents  a  summary  of  tlio  principal 
theological  teochings  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr. 
Hole  is  a  Churchman,  and  cannot  free  himself 
from  the  Prayer  Book  teaching  of  the  connec- 
tion of  R^eneration  with  Baptism.  He  stum- 
bles through  a  series  of  assertions  which  we  can 
hardly  think  will  pass  for  argument,  and  which 
grievously  hamper  his  own  evangelical  senti- 
ments. The  cnusdtivo  formula}  of  the  Baptis- 
mal service  are  hopelessly  incongruous  with  th« 
conditional  regeneration  that  he  seeks  to  est^- 
lish.  Tn  no  sense  is  Baptism,  as  such, '  Christ's 
appointed  channel  of  the  grace  of  regeneration' 
— it  is  simply  a  symbol  of  inward  regeneration, 
and  a  sign  of  outward  diaciplesliip, — Disputed 
Questions  of  Belief.  Being  Lectures  to  Young 
Men,  delivered  at  the  English  Presbyterian 
College,  London,  with  a  Prcrace  by  J.  Oswald 
DrKES,  D.D.  (Hoddcr  and  Stougbton.)  A 
first  series  of  lectures  at  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, under  the  title  of  '  Present  Difficulties  in 
Theology,'  was  published  last  year,  and  found 
considerable  favour  with  the  public.  The  pre- 
sent lectures,  by  different  persons  and  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  are  of  the  same  general  chane- 
ler.  Dr.  Dykes  thinks  'that  wo  have  already 
seen  the  tide  of  uabelief  reach  its  high-water 
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mark  for  the  present,  and  that  it  may  even  be 
on  the  ebb,'  s  judgment  we  are  disposed  to 
concur  in.  Strauss,  Matthen'  Arnold,  and  Stu- 
art Mill  have  opened  men's  ejes  to  the  issuo  to 
which  sceptical  beliefs  are  tending ;  the  danger 
is,  lest  an  '  ugl;  rush '  backwards  to  orthodoxy 
should  succeed  an  easy  decadence  of  faith. 
Rev.  Adolpli  Saphir  lectures  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  His  ai^ument  is  conducted  on  the  lina 
of  moral  necessity  and  congruity,  his  own  con- 
version from  Judaism  being  used  in  support  of 
It.  The  Rev.  R.  Taylor  discusses  The  Atone- 
ment ;  and  flnds  the  necessity  for  it  not  merely 
in  Qod's  governmental  relation  to  man,  but  in 
His  personal  feeling  towards  siii.  He  connects 
the  Atonement  with  the  Father  as  well  as  with 
the  magistrate,  which  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Maurice  will  chiefly  resist 
him.  The  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie  deals  vigorously 
with  Strauss  and  his  theory  ;  and  Dr.  Paterson 
very  wisely  with  Theories  of  Evolution.  The 
little  volume  contains  much  sound,  strong,  re- 
verent thinking. — Sam'amental  Confession.  (By 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ches- 
ter. (W.  Ishister  and  Co.)  A  very  vigorous, 
wise,  and  timely  protest  against  Sacramental  or 
Auricular  Confession,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  evangelical  Churchman.  The  ai^ument  is 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  Church  History,  and  the 
standards  of  the  Established  Church.  Dean 
Howson  contends  that  the  form  of  the  general 
absolution,  as  also  of  the  ordination  service,  is 
ministerial,  not  judicial.  It  may  be  so,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  that  case  more  dubi- 
ous and  unfortunate  expressions  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.  Those  who  care  for  the  spiri- 
tual character  of  Christianity  will  do  well  to 
peruse  this  little  book. —  Confasioa  and  Ahto- 
lutwn  as  Taught  in  Holy  S^ipture,  and  as 
Practised  in  the  PrimitiTe  ChurA.  By  A 
LArMAK.  (W,  Ishister  and  Co.)  The  I>ay- 
man's  book  is  inferior  in  scholarship  and  grip 
to  Dean  llowson's,  but  it  maintains  the  same 
position,  only  its  argument  is  not  hampered  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  argument 
is  almost  escluaively  Scriptural,  the  evidence 
of  which,  in  favour  of  evangelical  conclusions, 
is  collected  and  adduced  with  acuieness,  and  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense. — A  New  Compa- 
nion to  the  JiibU.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  for  Bible  classes,  &c, 
with  maps.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  All 
that  <ian  be  said  of  this  useful  and  welt-oom- 
piled  little  work  is,  that  it  deals  with  the  usual 
topics  of  an  '  introduction,'  gives  information 
concerning  Uie  genuineness,  authenticity,  au- 
thority, design,  and  translation  of  the  Bible  as 
a  whole;  the  language,  geography,  chronology, 
canon  of  each  Testament,  and  the  history  and 
literature  of  each  separate  Scriptural  book. 
Its  standpoint  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
source.  The  writer  has  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  modern  Biblical  criticism,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  very  useful  manual. — Chvittian  Mis- 
w'ons  to  Wrong  Places,  among  ffVSnj  Races,  and 
in  Wrong  Bands.  By  A.  C.  Obbkie,  D.D., 
Bathurst,  New  South  Wales.  (Nisbot  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Gcckie  is  the  'candid  friend'  of  missionary 
societies  ;  and  such  use  of  his  book  as  enemi  " 
of  missions,  like  the  writer  in  '  Frasor,'  in  De 
16T2,  may  make,  notwithstanding,  it  is  quite 
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well  that  their  mistakes  should  be  pointed  out. 
No  man,  however,  commends  himself  veiT 
much  who  finds  everything  to  be  wrong.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  societies  who  send 
out  and  direct  missions  did  not  make  mistakes, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  great  and 
serious  mistakes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better 
men,  weak  noblemen  and  half'pay  colonels  are 
often  necessary  local  managers;  but,  as  with 
all  evil,  these  evils  are  best  cured  by  develop- 
ing the  correcting  good.  We  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Geekie  that  the  chief  strength  of  missions 
should  be  directed  to  the  great  continents  and 
centres  of  population,  but  Dr.  Geekie  knows 
very  well  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this  is  done. 
The  fields  of  earl;  missions  were  not  optional, 
and  their  abandonment  would  hardly  be  justi- 
fied. We  should  have  profited  more  by  Dr. 
Geekie's  admonitions  had  he  been  more  sym- 
pathetic and  less  critical. — Phases  of  Tliought; 
being  One  Thousand  Choice  Extracts  from  the 
Worls  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Alphabetically  Ar- 
ranged, and  with  a  Copious  Index.  (Passmoro 
and  Alabaster.)  It  is  super&uous  to  say  any- 
thing either  of  Mr.  Spui^eon  or  his  sayings.  Ho 
says  many  good  things  which  bear  extracting, 
and  this  volume  is  a  skilfully -made  selection  of 
such.  Many  others,  however,  suffer  by  being 
torn  from  their  connection.  They  are  illustra- 
tions, and,  therefore,  like  windows  standing  on 
a  village  green. —  The  Late  Reu.  John  DuTican, 
LL,D.;  in  tlis  Pulpit  and  at  the  Communion 
Table,  iBith  Biographical  Supplement,  Edited 
by  David  Bbown,  D.D.  (Edinbui^h :  Edmons- 
ton  and  Douglas.)  Should  not  Dr.  Duncan  be 
now  permitted  to  rest?  Four  volumes,  all  more 
or  less  bit^raphical  about  a  single  man,  are  a 
little  too  much  for  both  his  fame  and  our  pa- 
tience, especially  as  in  this  volume  Dr.  Brown 
contributes  nothing  but  the  very  thinnest  of 
skim-miik — tho  very  scantiest  of  gleanings  to 
what  has  before  been  told  about  him.  The 
only  things  in  the  book  that  we  care  about  are 
the  sermons  and  addresses,  which  are  racy  of 
the  soil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  steeped  in  the 
fervour  of  a  devout  and  loving  soul.  The  let- 
ters, too,  are  pleasant,  but  hardly  more.  Part 
would  have  been  better  than  the  whole.  Tho 
odd  misture  in  Dr.  Duncan  of  daring  specu- 
lation and  theological  conservatism  Is  ^ain 
brought  out  in  the  sermons,  sometimes  very 
singularly. — T/u  Mystery  of  Pain  ;  a  Book 
for  the  &>rrowfvl.  By  Jahes  Hikton.  (Smiih, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  A  cheap  edition  of  a  religious 
and  tender-httle  book,  which  has,  however, 
the  defect  of  only  partially  thinking,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  Nothing  can  be 
more  devout  than  his  treatment  of  optional 
pain;  the  failure  is  in  the  treatment  of  that 
large  proportion  of  human  suflering  which  is 
involuntary. — Di-cine  Recelation  and  Pseudo- 
Science.  An  Essay.  By  R.  G.  Buckliso 
Bkowmb,  B.D.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
This  essay  is  not  without  merit.  'J'he  author 
possesses  some  erudition,  and  is  not  without 
scientific  knowledge,  but  his  tone  is  arrogant 
and  offensive.  He  makes  good  many  of  his 
points,  and  is  perfectly  justified  in  his  employ- 
ment of  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  His  pedantry, 
sectarianism,  and  party  politics  are,  however, 
unfortunfttely  too  prominent,  and  thereby  the 
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value  of  his  book  is  daDiageil. — T}ie  Pure  Be- 
nmilence  of  Creation ;  Letten  to  a  Friend  in 
Perphrity.  By  Jaspbb  Trafbrs.  (Longmans, 
Qreon,  and  Co.)  Theargumeat  of  this  Tolume 
is  unqueadonably  that  which  relieves  ihe  per- 
plexities occasioned  by  many  of  Uie  phenomena 
of  the  material  and  moral  world.  The  idea 
tliBt  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  universe  is 
the  purpose  of  the  beneficent  Creator  is  not 
new,  but  in  this  series  of  letters  it  is  expound' 
ed  and  enforced  with  clearness  and  considerable 
ai^mentative  power.— 0»  theEarly^  Hittory  of 
th6  Doctrijie  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teilh  ttpedal 
referent  to  tfU  Contretertiei  of  t?ie  Fourth 
Century.  By  H.  B.  Swbtb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Gonvillo  and  Caius  ColIeRe.  (Geoi^e 
Bell  and  Sons.)  This  is  a  thorou^  and  scho- 
larly examination  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
expansion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  be  attributed.  Mr.  Swete,  possessing  ample 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  period  embrac- 
ed in  his  inquiry,  has  in  a  very  satisfactoir 
manner  traced  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  proclaim- 
ed and  defended.  The  volume  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  early  theology  of  the  sub- 
ject.^ External  Evidence  of  Chrittianity.  By 
Gbnest  Houston  Foboett.  (Ballantyne  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Foi^tt  is  no  sciolist  His  knowl- 
edge is  ample,  and  his  powers  of  wielding  and 
expressing  it  considerable.  He  sweeps  through 
the  whole  field  of  history,  and,  glancing  at  its 
manifold  developments,  makes  all  subservient 
to  the  important  purpose  of  showing  how  hu- 
manity WES  prepared  and  educated  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  The  volume  deserves 
a  careful  perusal. — Natural  Science,  Jieligious 
Greedt,  and  Scripture  Truth :  What  they  teiUh 
omeeming  lAe  Myttery  of  God.  By  Daniel 
Reid,  Author  of  the  '  Divine  Footsteps  in  Hu- 
man History,'  4o.  (Blackwood  and  Bons.) 
This  is  a  volume  of  considerable  power.  The 
author  is  a  strong  thinker  and  a  keen  metaphy- 
sician. Some  of  his  speculations  are,  however, 
rather  misty  and  hard  to  be  understood.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  his  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  Divine  essence  and  character.  Nor  are  his 
views  of  evolution  much  more  intelligible. 
Still,  there  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  valu- 
able, and  worthy  of  careful  consideration.— 
Religion  no  FaMe  ;  an  E»tay  on  the  Adaptation 
of  the  Ohriatian  Beligiim  to  the  Seee»»itiea  of 
the  Human  Spirit.  By  Joseph  Shension. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr,  Shenston's  book 
is  a  valuable  one  of  its  order.  It  is  no  attempt 
to  add  to  the  ailments  of  old  apologists  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  great  facts  which  lie  at  its 
foundation.  These  he  assumes,  and  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  human  spirit ;  and 
from  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  neces- 
sities of  man  contends  for  its  divine  origin. 
This  mode  of  argument  may  not  be  accepted 
by  materialists,  and  men  who  deem  science  the 
sole  object  of  pursuit,  but  it  is,  noverthelcsR, 
most  legitimate  and  efficient.  Mr.  Shenston's 
book  is  somewhat  indiscriminate  and  passion- 
ate ;  it  is  scarcely  exact  enough  for  theol(^ical 
science.  There  ore  materialists  and  materia- 
lists. It  is  a  fervid  and  not  unjustifiable  pro- 
test against  those  who  flippantly  touch  sacred. 
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things. — A  Hunibls  Companion,  to  the  Pilgrim'* 
Progreat ;  being  a  Serie*  of  Ditoovrtes  on  that 
Great  Allegory.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bubn. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  no  unworthy 
companion  of  the  Great  Allegory,  Its  exposi- 
tions and  illustraitions  are  simple,  lucid,  and 
naturaL  Intelligent  readers  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  will  readily  admit  their  excellence, 
and  pro6t  by  their  perusal.— CRrwtwn  Tolera- 
tion; an  Emy.  By  the  Hon,  Albert  S.  O. 
Canninq.  (Eirbyand  Endean.)  This  essay  Ik 
creditable  alike  to  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of 
its  author.  He  is  familiar  with  t'  ?  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  who  have  either  directly  or 
indirectly  treated  of  '  Toleration,'  and  isjhim- 
sclf  fully  imbued  with  its  spirit.  He  admira- 
bly exposes  the  mischievous  effects  of  intole- 
rance, and,  although  now  greatly  roodiQed  and 
subdued,  admits  that  it  is  not  yet  extinct — 
Modem  Crilicism  ;  or,  the  New  Theology,  the 
Battle  of  the  CrUicg.  (Trilbuer  and  Co.)  The 
writer  of  this  small  volume  doubtless  means 
well,  and  is  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  his 
views,  but  his  ideas  of  Scripture  interprefatioa 
ore  such  as  will  not  he  likely  to  have  much  in< 
fluence  on  the  '  New  Theology,  or  the  Battle  of 
the  Critics.' — ' Point*'  Suggestive  Passages, 
Ac.,  from  the  Writings  of  T.  Db  Wnr  TiL- 
MAQE,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Per- 
haps Dr.  Talmage  appears  to  more  advantage 
in  sclectiona  such  as  these  than  in  complete 
sermons.  The  sense  of  the  artiBcial  and  fan- 
tastic is  lessened,  and  the  feeling  of  penetrat- 
ing-cleverness is  augmented.  Some  of  these 
paragraphs  are  hardly  worth  reprinting ;  others 
again  are  torae  and  telling,  although  we  have 
failed  to  light  upon  one  that  will  beiir  quoting. 
Sometimes  the  homeliness  passes  into  coarse- 
ness, and  the  freedom  into  extravagance  ;  but 
Dr.  Talmage  is  an  earnest  and  godly  preacher, 
and  always  aims  at  the  hearts  of  his  bearers. — 
Church  Thought  and  Church  Work.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Chables  ANosKaon,  M.A.  (Henry  S, 
King  and  Co.)  Encouraged  by  the  success  o( 
■  Words  and  Works  in  a  London  Pariah,'  Mr. 
Anderson  has  published  this  volume  of  n  simi- 
lar character ;  only  be  has  added  to  his  list  of 
contributors,  and  to  the  size  of  the  volume. 
In  addition  to  papers  bearing  more  directly  oa 
Church  life  and  work,  such  as  '  A  Iris -giving,' 
' Choral  Service,'  'Ministrations  fo  the  Poor,' 
'  Sermons,' '  Lay  Influence,' '  Visiting  the  Sick,' 
'School  Teaching,'  'The  Education  of  the  Cler- 
gy,' '  Ritual  Sisterhoods,'  and  '  Confirmations,' 
by  the  editor ;  '  Missions,'  by  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert ;  '  Saeri6ce,'  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones ; 
'  Liturgical  Reform,'  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes ; 
'Dogma,'  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Jacob;  'Common 
Worship,'  by  Rev.  C.  Shakspeare,  we  have  pa- 
pers on  '  niusion,'  '  Christianity  and  Business,' 
'Christianity  and  Charity,' by  Mr.  Lambert; 
'  Time  and  Change,'  by  Professor  Chectham ; 
'Creation'  and  ' Sanctification,'  by  M.  Lle- 
wellyn Davies ;  and  a  tale,  '  Ernest  Went- 
worth,'  by  the  editor,  running  through  the 
volume,  setting  forth  the  influences  and  aims 
of  the  Ciiurch  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  attractave  way  of  setting  forth 
the  manifold  claims  and  forms  of  Church 
and  Christian  life,  which  is  done  wtt^,iuuch 
ability  and  fine  feeling. 
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